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WATER-STORAGE   IN    THE    WEST. 
By  iValter  Gillette  Bales. 

FOR  Tarious  purooses,  scientific  and  Eastern  farmers  realize  it,  the  most  im- 

historical,  we  find  writers  treating  portant   factor   in  agriciilture.    Along 

of  the  United  States  under  the  three  the  Atlantic  coast   there  is  an  abun- 

^rreat  divisions  of  the  Eastern  Hif^hlands,  dance,   in   Boine  plEices  an  over-abun- 

the  Central  J'lain,  and  the  Western  Pla-  dance,  of    rain.     Heavy   snows    faU    in 

teau.    This  rough  natural  division  is  also  winter,  and  are  retained  by  the  forests 

useful  from  an  agricultural  stand-point,  covering  the  hills.     The  streams  do  not 

These  three  sections  show  certain  gen-  run  dry  in  summer,  and  a  drought  of  a 

era!  differences  in  climate,  in  the  lay  of  month  is  a  i-are  occurrence, 
the  land,  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in        In  the  Mississippi  Plain  the  rainfall 

the  presence  or  absence  of  forests,  and  in  is  in  most  places  lighter.     The  smaller 

the  water-supply,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  streams  at  times  dry  up  in  summer,  and 

a  marked  diversity  in  crops,  in  the  size  a  drought  of  over  a  month  is  not  un- 

of  farms,  and  in  the  methods  of  working  common.     Still,   the  lack   of  rain  has 

them.  never  yet  caused  a  failure  of  crops  ovei 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  the  any  extended  area. 
water-supply,  which  is  probably,  little  as        As  we   approach   the    or*-**Hndre<.t'  "^ 

Copxrlffht,  IBtO,  Ijj  Chvl«H  Bcribnc^A  Sons.    All  rvtim  KvrveJ. 
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FOB  variouH  purposes,  scientific  and  £astem  farmei's  realize  it,  the  most  ini- 

historical,  we  find  writers  treating  portant    factor    in   agriculture.     Along 

of  the  United  States  under  the  three  the   Atlantic   coast    Ihere   is   an   abau- 

great  divisions  of  the  Eaatem  Highlands,  dance,  in  some  places  an  over-abun- 

tbe  Central  flain,  and  the  Western  Pla-  dance,  of    rain.     Heavy   snows    fall    in 

teau.    This  rough  natural  division  is  also  winter,  and  are  retained  by  the  forests 

useful  from  an  agricultural  stand-point,  covering  the  hills.     The  streams  do  not 

These  three  sections  show  certain  gen-  run  dry  in  summer,  and  a  drought  of  a 

era!  differences  in  climate,  in  the  lay  of  month  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
the  land,  in  the  fertUity  of  the  soil,  in        In  the  Mississippi  Plain  the  rainfall 

the  presence  or  absence  of  forests,  and  in  is  in  most  places  lighter.     The  smaller 

the  water-supply,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  streams  at  times  dry  up  in  summer,  and 

a  mailed  diversity  in  crops,  in  the  size  a  drought  of  over  a  month  is  not  un- 

of  farms,  and  in  the  methods  of  working  common.     Still,    the   lack   of    rain   ha^ 

them.  never  yet  caused  a  failure  of  crops  ove< 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of  the  any  extended  area, 
water-supply,  which  is  probably,  httle  as        As  we  approach  the  or'9'l><uidre<.t' -^ 
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meridian,  however,  we  diBcover  a  new  inches  in  southwestern  Arizona,  but  ia 
phase  of  the  water-supply.  The  one-  exceedingly  variable.  Signal-Bervice  re- 
hundredth  meridian  cuts  into  two  parts  ports  that  show  a  rainfall  of  forty  inches 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Ter-  in  one  year  will  show  perhaps  not  more 
ritorj',  and  Texas.  Somewhere  in  the  than  ten  inches  the  following  year. 
western  half  of  these  States  there  runs  The  greater  part  of  the  rain  falls  at  one 
an  irregular,  shifting  hne,  across  which  time,  in  the  winter,  when  it  cannot  be 
the  unaided  natural  rainfall  is  not  suf-  used.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  is 
ficient  to  raise  a  crop  every  year.  To  overdrained.  The  streams  do  not  flow 
the  west  of  this  Hne  he  about  one  mill-  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  have 
ion  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  cut  their  way  deep  into  the  bed-rock — 
of  land,  over  two-fifths  of  the  entire  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers. 
United  States.  Of  course,  this  vast  ter-  like  the  Colorado,  thousands  of  feet, 
ritory  is  not  all  arid.  One  block  of  The  countrj-  is  completely  overlaid  with 
magnificeDt  land,  including  northern  a  net- work  of  these  artificial  drains. 
California,  western  Oregon  and  Wash-  Whenever  a  heavy  rain  ballpens  to  fall 
ington,  has  an  ample  rainfall.  And  in  summer  the  water  at  once  rushes  off 
scattered  everywhere,  on  rich  bottom-  the  thin  soil  into  these  washes  or  canons, 
lands  close  to  rivers,  on  high  mesas  which  for  a  few  hours  or  days  are  raging 
partly  covered  with  forests,  or  in  narrow  torrents,  but  before  a  week  is  past  are 
mountain-valleys,  lie  many  farms  which  entirely  drj'.  The  water  that  has  fallen, 
depend  for  water  on  the  rainfall  and  perhaps  several  inches,  has  disappeared 
the  natural  humidity  of  the  soil.  without  doing  the  slightest  good  to  the 
Nevertheless  this  great  territory  is  soii  In  the  Southwest,  where  the 
properly  called  the  arid  region  of  the  streams  flow  through  sandy  rather  than 
uited"  '*"3,-The  annual  rainfall  is  not  rocky  beds,  many  of  them  reverse  the 
^  ly  SHIP  ,  ,  anging  from  about  twenty  natural  conditions,  being  largest  at  their 
'  -            e  north  to  a  little  over  two  source  and  gradually  dvrindling  to  noth- 
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ing  as  they  aink  beneath  the  sand.     In  their  way  iato  every  part  of  the  Western 

short,  the  rainfall  of  the  arid  region  is  Plateau.     They  are  at  last,  by  necessity, 

not  only  small  and  variable  but  it  conies  forced  to  turn  to  the  arid  region,  hith- 

at  unseasonable  times  and  drains  away  erto  unthought  of  as  a  field  for  agricnl- 

almost  as  soon  as  it  falls.  ture. 

Until  very  recently  the  people  of  the  As  these  pioneers  press  on  into  this 
United  States  have  not  been  much  in-  unknown  land,  they  find  the  common 
terested  in  this  section,  from  an  agri-  picture  of  it  misleading.  They  find  that, 
cultural  stand-point.  Up  to  this  time  if  the  countiy  be  a  desert,  it  is  so  only 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  good  fi'om  lack  of  water  and  not  from  the 
land  unoccupied  in  the  Mississippi  Val-  sterility  of  the  soil.  Wherever  water  is 
ley.  The  far  West  has  been  the  land  of  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  see 
niines  and  ranches — -a  desert  terrible  in  crops  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  best 
its  vastness  and  barrenness.  But  near-  grown  in  the  Eastern  or  Central  States, 
ly  aU  the  good  farming-land  of  the  Cen-  In  the  Southwest  they  find  many  produc- 
tral  Plain  has  now  been  taken  up.  The  tions  which  cannot  be  grown  anywhere 
Dahotas,  which  have  been  receiving  and  else  in  the  country.  Most  important  of 
absorbing  the  mass  of  immigrants  since  all,  they  find  that  the  rainfall,  though 
the  lands  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Min-  small,  ia  almost  everywhere  sufficient  for 
nesota  have  been  appropriated,  are  now  farming,  if  it  did  not  mass  itself  in  un- 
well -  settled  States.  When  Oklahoma  favorable  times  of  the  year  and  disap- 
was  recently  opened,  twice  as  many  set-  pear  so  rapidly. 

tiers  stood  ready  as  there  was  land  for        The  problem  is  so  to  regulate,  increase, 

them  to  occupy.     Still  the  great  stream  or  store  this  small  water-supply  as  to 

of  European  immigration  rolls  in  upon  make  fruitful  this  rich  but  idle  soil.     It 

us.    The  Eastern  States  still  send  their  is  a  problem  full   of  interest  to  every 

young  men  west.    Where  are  all  these  farmer  in  the  great  West,  but,  on  a  large  r 

new  Sirmers  to  find  the  farms  to  work?  scale,  a  problem  of  the  ui"    .1  mon      t 

In  their  search  for  them  they  are  making  to  the  whole  United  State ,,  if  not  to     e 
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world.     All  land  in  the  East  is  either  in  ing  this  has  yet  been  suggested.    In  prac- 

the  bauds  of  private  owners  or  covered  tice,  the  search  is  first  of  all  for  a  subter- 

with   forests   on   mountain-sides  which  ranean  supply  of  water.    Wells  are  sunk, 

are  almost  untiUable.     Nearly  all  the  and  if,  by  any  peculiar  formation  of  the 

land  of  the  Central  Plain  that  can  be  soil,  water  is  found  near  the  surfikce. 


cultivated  by  the  natural  water-supply  windmills   are    used    to    inigate   small 

is  already  appropriated,  and  every  acre  farms.      Artesian   water   is   sought  for 

will  be  taken  up  within  a  decade.    In  persistently  everywhere,  in  some  places 

the  West  lies  this  immense  territory —  with  great  success,  in  many  more  with 

two-fifths  of  the  whole — the  greater  part  blank   failure.      Private   companies  are 

of  whose  soil  is  capable  of  rich  return  boring  holes  in  every  level,  unwatered 

but  which  now  lies  uuproductive.     Can  trtfisa.     Territorial  legislatures  offer  re- 

thia  land,  in  any  way,  be  covered  with  wards  for  the  first  artesian  well  flowing 

farms,  and  these  millions  of  acres  made  so  many  gallons    an  hour.     Again,   a 

productive?     \\Tiat   a  problem  is  this,  trial-weU  may  be  driven  in  the  bed  of  a 

both  for  the  present  and,  still  more,  for  dry  wash  and  disclose  a  stream  of  water 

the  future  of  our  country  and  the  over-  flowing  below.     If  so,  a  tight  dam  simk 

crowded  world.     It  is  the  problem   of  to  bed-rock  brings  this  to  the  surface, 

the  reclamation  of  an  empire.  to  be  drawn  away  in  the  irrigating  ditcb. 

The  people  of  the  West,  in  their  rest-  A    deep,    narrow    trench    dug   directly 

less,   American  way,  are  attacking  this  across  a  narrow  valley  will  often  All  with 

problem  from  eveiy  side.     The  simplest  a  good-sized  stream. 
theoretical  solution  would  be  to  increase         Water  "  developed  "  from  any  of  these 

the  rainfoll  or  to  shift  it  from  the  win-  subterranean  sources  is  applied  to  the 

tertothsi    ng  and  summer  months,  soilby  the  well-known  method  of  irriga- 

buk  no    ractical  method  of  accompHsh-  tion.     But  these  methods  are  unimpor- 
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taut  compared  with  irrigation  from  Buch  living  streama  aa  exist  These  lining 
Btreams  are  either  small  creekB,  high  in  mountain-vaUevB,  or  the  larger  riTers 
'which  do  not  nm  dry  at  anv  time  of  the  year.     The  corresponding  system  of  ir- 


rigation ia  either  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale.  The  settler  in  the  moun tain- valley 
throws  a  rude  dam  of  sand  or  brush  across  the  little  creek  that  flows  through  bis 
land,  digs  a  ditch  a  few  feet  wide  along  the  hill-side  as  far  as  his  farm  runs, 
turns  the  water  out  of  it  across  his  land  as  he  needs  it,  and,  as  long  as  the  stream 
flows,  raises  his  crops  independent  of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  dam  very  likely 
wmhes  out  every  year  and  the  ditch  must  be  redug  each  spring,  but  this  work 
is  slight  compared  with  the  certainty  of  a  good  crop. 

But  this  is  not  the  system  of  irrigation  whose  fame  by  muc'  'advertisement 
is  spread  everj'where.    This  is  irrigation  on  the  characteristicallj-  lar^     sc41e  of 
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the  West.    Its  geoesiB  is  simple.     The  as  they  Deed  thetn,  au  immense  capital 

laws  of  the  Western  States  and  Teirito-  diga  one  huge  canal  watering  tbousanda 

lies   everywhere  recognize  and  protect  of  farms,  and  then  draws  settlers  by  ad- 

the  rights  of  the  first  or  "  prior  appro-  vertisement  and  boom.     So  all  over  the 

priator"  of  water.     If  the  first  settler  on  West,  throughout  Colorado,  in  central 

the  banks  of  a  stream  draws  ofi".  in  his  and    southern    California,    in    Montana 

ditch,  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  cub-  and  Idaho,  on  the  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers 

tomary  fiow  to  irrigate  his  farm,  he  has  in    southern    Arizona,    there   are   great 

the    right  to  take  this  one-half  or  the  companies,  with  capitals   running  into 

whole  flow  forever,  to  the  entire  exclu-  the    millions,    putting    this    idea    into 

sion  of  any  subsequent  settler.     But  the  effect.     The  canals  they  dig  are  twenty, 

same  rule  applies  to  rivers  of  large  size,  thirty,  or  even   fifty  miles  long.     The 

As   the  quick-witted  Westerner  stands  largest  are  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  ten 

by  the  side  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  feet    deep,   very  rivers   in    themselves. 

and    looks   over   thousands  of  acres  of  They  follow  the  contour  of  the  country, 

desert  land  along  its  banks,  he  sees  a  running  back  farther  and  failher  from 

fortune  in  the  situation.     Only  get  cap-  the  river  as  the  latter  falls  away.     The 

ital  enough  together,  organize  a  great  main  canal  gives  off  lateral  branches  at 

company,  dig  an  immense  canal  which  frequent  intervals,  and  by  an  ingenious 

will  "  appropriate  "  all  the  water  in  the  system  of  gates,  crossings,  and  ditches 

river,  and  you  command  the  whole  val-  sends   water  to    evety    foot   of    arable 

ley.     It  is  the  position  of  the  Western  ground  between  it  and  the  river.     The 

railroads  repeated.     Instead  of  waiting  land  belongs  to  the  Oovemment,  and  is 

for  settlers  to  come  and  dig  little  ditches  taken  up  by  individual  settlers  at  mere- 
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\y  nommal  prices  mider  the  "  Desert  Land  Act."  But  the  nater  helongg  to  the 
canal  company,  and  it  is  this  water  that  the  settler  really  pays  for.  He  Bows  his 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  with  grain  or  aUaUa,  or  plants  his  twenty  acres  with 
grapes,  oranges,  or  olives,  and  under  a  cloudless  sky  in  a  few  years  has  a  farm 
producing  as  no  Eastern  farm  ever  does.  A  dozen  or  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
desert  are  transformed  is  five  yeai-s  into  a  wonder  of  blooming  hnitiulness. 

Yet  even  this  meagre  description  of  the  marvelloua  development  of  the  power 
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the  West.    Its  genesis  is  simple.     The  as  tbej  need  them,  au  immense  capital 

laws  of  the  Western  States  and  Teirito-  digs  one  huge  canal  watering  thousands 

ries   everywhere  recognize  and  protect  of  farms,  imd  then  draws  settlers  by  ad- 

the  rights  of  the  first  or  "  prior  appro-  vertisement  and  boom.     So  all  over  the 

priator  "  of  water.     If  the  first  settler  on  West,  throughout  Colorado,  in  central 

the  banks  of  a,  stream  draws  ofif.  in  his  and    southern    California,    in    Montana 

ditch,  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  eus-  and  Idaho,  on  the  Salt  -and  Gila  Rivers 

tomary  flow  to  irrigate  his  farm,  he  has  in   southern  Arizona,   there  are  great 

the   right  to  take  this  one-half  or  the  companies,  with  capitals   i-unning  into 

whole  flow  forever,  to  the  entire  esclu-  the    millions,    putting    this    idea    into 

sion  of  any  subsequent  settler.     But  the  effect.     The  canals  they  dig  are  twenty, 

same  rule  applies  to  rivere  of  large  size,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  miles  long.     The 

As   the  quick-witted  Westerner  stands  largest  are  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  ten 

by  the  side  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  feet   deep,    very  rivere   in    themselves, 

and   looks   over    thousands  of  acres  of  They  follow  the  contour  of  the  country, 

desert  land  ^ong  its  banks,  he  sees  a  running  back  fai-ther  and  farther  from 

fortune  in  the  situation.    Only  get  cap-  the  river  as  the  latter  falls  away.     The 

ital  enough  together,  organize  a  great  main  canal  gives  off  lateral  branches  at 

company,  dig  an  immense  canal  which  frequent  intervals,  and  by  an  ingenious 

will  "  appropriate  "  all  the  water  in  the  system  of  gates,  crossings,  and  ditches 

river,  and  you  command  the  whole  val-  sends  water  to   every  foot   of    arable 

ley.     It  is  the  position  of  the  Western  ground  between  it  and  the  river.     The 

railroads  repeated.     Instead  of  waiting  land  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  ia 

for  settlers  to  come  and  dig  little  ditches  taken  up  by  individual  settlers  at  mere- 
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ly  nommol  prices  under  the  "Desert  I^nd  Act."  But  the  water  belongs  to  the 
canal  company,  and  it  is  this  water  that  the  aettler  really  pays  for.  He  sows  his 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  with  grain  or  alfalfa,  or  plants  his  twenty  acres  with 
grapes,  oranges,  or  olives,  and  under  a  cloudless  eky  in  a  few  years  has  a  farm 
producing  as  no  Eastern  farm  ever  does.  A  dozen  or  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
desert  are  transformed  in  five  years  into  a  wonder  of  blooming  fnutfulness. 
Yet  even  this  meagre  description  of  the  marvelloua  development  of  the  power 
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of  water  tlirough  irrigatioD    shows  its  that  c&n  be  cultivated  from  aubterraDean 

limitations.     It  ia  of  Decessity  confined  water  ia  limited,  ao  the  amount  that  can 

to   those   atreama  that  never  run   dry,  be  irrigated  from  living  streams  is  also 

and  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  uar-  limited  ;  and,  at  the  present  rate,  that 

row  atrip  of  level  land  along  such  rivers,  limit  will  be  reached  in  a  comparatively 

Even  the  largest    canals    seldom    run  short  time.   The  problem  of  making  the 

more  than   ten   miles   away   from    the  great  arid  region  productive  must  be 

stream  and,  of  course,  ii-rigate  only  on  attacked  upon  some  other  side. 


one  side,  toward  the  river.  It  is  not  too  The  latest  solution  of  the  problem  is 
much  to  say  that  this  ayatem  of  irrigo-  that  of  ^ater-storage.  Its  idea  ia  this, 
tion  from  living  streams  is  already  ap-  Although  not  many  of  the  streams  carry 
proaching  its  limit.  The  first  large  water  £roughout  the  year,  they  all  run 
canals  were  built  only  a  few  years  ago ;  full  at  some  time  within  the  year.  As 
yet  so  fast  does  enterprise  move  in  the  described  before,  many  of  them  are  rag- 
Weat  that  it  is  probable  that  every  ing  torrents  in  the  early  spring  or  for 
available  river  of  any  aize  either  has  its  a  few  daya  in  summer  after  a  "  cloud- 
canala  already  in  operation,  or  all  of  the  burst "  in  the  mountaina.  This  water  ia 
water  appropriated  and  the  canals  laid  now  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted,  de- 
out.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  nuding  the  land  of  its  soil  and  carry- 
built  across  southern  Arizona  in  1880,  ing  destruction  to  dama  and  irrigating 
practically  opening  up  a  new  country,  canals.  The  plan  of  water-stor^e  ia  to 
There  are  now  over  two  hundred  and  impound  this  water  as  it  runs  to  waste 
fifty  miles  of  main  canal  in  the  Salt  and  in  the  season  of  flood  and  use  it  iu  the 
GiU  Valleys  of  that  region,  and  many  season  of  drought.  Select  the  proper 
more  under  way.  Colorado  in  1886  had  valleys  for  water-basina,  close  their  out- 
oearly  one  thousand  miles  of  irrigating  lets  with  dams,  atore  great  lakes  of 
canal.  ' '  water  when  the  mountain-anows  melt, 
In  ahn'  ,  just  oA  the  amount  of  land  and  then  let  it  out  alowly  and  at  will 
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through  flumes  and  ditches  to  the  lands  cafion  in  the  West  is  not  a  natural  dam- 
below — this  is  the  essence  of  the  new  site,  nor  every  mountain-valley  capable 
idea.  It  is  to  this  solution  of  the  prob-  of  becoming  an  artificial  lake.  It  is  to 
lem  of  aridity  that  all  eyes  are  now  ascertain  moi-e  accurately  where  these 
turning  in  the  West.  Governors  are  natural  dam-sites  are  that  the  present 
urging  its  importance  in  their  messages,  hydrographic  survey  is  being  made, 
and  legislatures  are  memorializing  Con-  The  Government  at  present  does  not 
gress  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  un-  propose  to  bmld  any  dams,  but  to  "in- 
rivalled  fitness  of  their  particular  State  vestigate  the  extent  to  which  the  arid 
or  Territory  for  its  trial  The  Govern-  lands  of  the  West  can  be  redeemed  by 
ment  is  investigating  its  feasibility,  both  irrigation,  to  select  sites  for  storage- 
through  a  Congressional  commission  and  reservoirs,  and  to  segregate  the  irrigable 
by  a  hydrographic  survey.  Private  com-  from  the  non-irrigable  lands.'*  The  sur- 
panies  are  locating  dam-sites,  laying  out  vey  corps  will  measure  proposed  lake- 
colonies  and  towns,  and  building  enor-  basins,  find  out  how  many  gallons  of 
mous  dams.  water  they  wiU  hold  with  dams  of  vari- 

The  main  essentials  of  successful  wa-  ous  heights,  measure  the  flow  of  water 
ter-storage  on  a  large  scale  are  three :  in  streams,  and  determine  the  amount 
a  water-basin,  a  lake-site,  and  the  land  of  arable  land  commanded  by  any  par- 
to  be  irrigated,  in  proper  relation  to  one  ticular  reservoir.  This  is  work  which 
another.  The  water-supply  must  be  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  done  by 
sufficient  to  fill  the  dam  every  year  ;  if  the  Hydrographic  Survey  in  mapping 
possible,  twice  a  year.  The  "  catchment  the  coast-lines  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
basin  "  or  area  drained  by  the  stream  to  that  it  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Gov- 
be  dammed  should  therefore  be  as  large  emment,  as  such  work  is  generally  done 
as  possible.  To  ascertain  the  supply  that  badly  or  not  at  all  by  individuals  eager 
can  be  relied  upon,  the  flow  of  water  in  to  complete  their  proposed  design  and 
the  stream  should  be  carefully  measured  get  "  returns."  Whether  the  Govem- 
many  times  during  the  year.  If  possible,  ment  should  build  such  dams  and  irri- 
the  average  of  several  successive  years  gating  works  as  are  found  feasible  is  a 
should  be  taken,  for  it  must  never  be  very  different  question- 
forgotten  that  the  efficiency  of  any  sys-  But  Western  enterprise  has  not  waited 
tem  of  water-storage  is  measured  by  the  for  Government  aid.  Although  the  stor- 
very  smallest  amount  of  water  stored  in  ing  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
the  very  dryest  year.  gation  is  a  new  idea  in  this  countr}-. 

As  to  the  lake-site,  this  must  general-  private  capital  is  already  making  the 

ly  be  a  large  and  level  valley,  everywhere  ejcperiment.     In  particular,  there  have 

enclosed  by  hills  except  where  the  wa-  been    four  very  large    dams    finished 

ter  escapes,  which  shoidd  be  through  within  the  last  few  years  which  it  may 

a  cafion  narrow  enough  to  be  dammed  at  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  briefly — 

a  reasonable  expense.     The  valley  must  particularly  as  each  of  them  represents 

widen  out  at  once  above  the  dam-site,  a  different  type  of  structure,  and  the 

or  the  lake-capacity  will  be  small  what-  four  together,  probably  all  the  kinds  that 

ever  the  height  of  the  dam  ;  its  bottom  arehkely  to  be  built.  They  show  clearly, 

must  be  nearly  level  for  a  long  distance,  moreover,  the  influence  of  their  situation 

or  the  dam  will  have  to  be  built  too  on  the  type  followed — such  as  the  pres- 

high.     The  larger  the  lake-stuface  and  ence  or  absence  of  abundant  building- 

the  smaller  the  gap  to  be  closed,  the  stone,  and  the  cheapness  or  deamess  of 

cheaper  the  dam  and  the  more  water  cement,  as  the  dams  lie  near  to  or  far 

stored.  from  railroads. 

Finally,  the   dam   must  be  situated  Near  Merced,  in  central  Califomia,  a 

somewhere  near  and  at  a  higher  level  large  irrigating  canal,  seventy-five  miles 

than  the  land  to  be  irrigated.      For  long,  has  been  in  process  of  construction 

there  must  be  some  cheap  and  easy  way  for  six  years.     A  few  miles  from  the 

of  transferring  the  water  from  the  point  city  the  course  of  the  canal  lay  across^ 

of  collection  to  the  point  of  appHcation.  wide  valley  or  depression,  arou.  \  which 

It  is  obvious  from   this  that  every  the  canal  must  either  make  a      le  ^ " 
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the  West.     Its  genesis  is  simple.     The  as  they  need  them,  an  immense  capital 

laws  of  the  Western  States  and  Territo-  digs  one  huge  cantU  watering  thousands 

riea  everywhere  recognize  and  protect  of  farms,  and  then  draws  settlers  by  ad- 

the  rights  of  the  first  or  "  prior  appro-  vertisement  and  boom.     So  all  over  the 

pi-iator "  of  water.     If  the  first  settler  on  West,  throughout  Colorado,  in  central 

the  banks  of  a  stream  draws  off.  in  his  and    southern    California,    in    Montana 

ditch,  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  cub-  and  Idaho,  on  the  Salt  and  Oila  Rivers 

ternary  flow  to  irrigate  his  farm,  he  hnn  in   southern   Arizona,    there   are   great 

the  right  to  take  this  one-half  or  the  companies,  witli  capitals   ininning  into 

whole  fiow  forever,  to  the  entire  exclu-  the    millions,    putting    this    idea    into 

sion  of  any  subsequent  settler.     But  the  effect.     The  canals  they  dig  are  twenty, 

same  rule  applies  to  rivers  of  large  size,  thirty,  or   even   fifty   miles  long.     The 

As  the  quick-witted  Westerner  stands  largest  are  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  ten 

by  the  Bide  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  feet   deep,   very  rivers   in    themselves, 

and   looks   over  thousands  of  acres  of  They  follow  the  contour  of  the  country, 

desert  land  along  its  hanks,  he  sees  a  running  back  farther  and  farther  from 

fortune  in  the  situation.     Only  get  cap-  the  river  as  the  latter  falls  away.     The 

ital  enough  together,  organize  a  great  main  canal  gives  off  lateral  branches  at 

company,  dig  an  immense  canal  which  frequent  intervals,  and  by  an  ingenious 

will "  appropriate  "  all  the  water  in  the  system  of  gates,  crossings,  and  ditches 

river,  and  you  command  the  whole  val-  sends   water   to   eveiy   foot   of    arable 

ley.     It  is  the  position  of  the  Western  ground  between  it  and  the  river.     The 

rereads  repeated.     Instead  of  waiting  land  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  is 

for  settlers  to  come  and  dig  Uttle  ditches  taken  up  by  individual  settlers  at  mere- 
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ly  nominal  prices  under  the  "Deeert  Land  Act"  But  the  water  belongs  to  the 
camil  company,  and  it  is  this  water  that  the  settler  really  pays  for.  He  sows  his 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  with  grain  or  alfalfa,  or  plants  his  twenty  acres  with 
grapes,  oranges,  or  olives,  and  under  a  cloudless  eky  in  a  few  years  has  a  farm 
producing  as  no  Eastern  farm  ever  does.  A  dozen  or  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
desert  are  transformed  in  five  years  into  a  wonder  of  blooming  hruiliulneBB. 
Yet  even  this  meagre  description  of  the  marvellous  development  of  the  power 
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oi  water  through  irrigation  shows  its  that  can  be  cultivated  from  Bnbterrauean 

limitations.     It  is  of  necessitj  confined  water  is  limited,  so  the  amount  that  can 

to   those   streams  that  never  run  dry,  be  irrigated  from  hving  streams  is  also 

and  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  nar-  limited  ;  and,  at  the  present  rate,  that 

row  strip  of  level  land  along  such  rivets,  limit  will  be  reached  in  a  comparatively 

Even   the  largeBt    canals    seldom    run  short  time.    The  problem  of  making  the 

more    than   ten    miles   away  from    the  great  arid  region  productive  must  be 

stream  and,  of  course,  iiTigate  only  on  attacked  upon  some  other  side. 


one  side,  toward  the  river.  It  is  not  too  The  latest  solution  of  the  problem  is 
much  to  say  that  this  system  of  irriga-  that  of  water-storage.  Its  idea  is  this, 
tion  from  living  streams  is  ahready  ap-  Although  not  many  of  the  streams  cany 
proaching  its  limit.  The  first  large  water  throughout  the  year,  they  all  run 
canals  were  built  only  a  few  years  ago  ;  full  at  some  time  within  the  year.  Ae 
yet  so  fast  does  enterprise  move  in  the  described  before,  many  of  them  are  rag- 
West  that  it  is  probable  that  every  ing  torrents  in  the  early  spring  or  for 
available  river  of  any  size  either  has  its  a  few  days  in  summer  after  a  "  cloud- 
canals  already  in  operation,  or  all  of  the  hurst "  in  the  mountains.  This  water  is 
water  appropriated  and  the  canals  laid  now  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted,  de- 
out.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  nuding  the  land  of  its  soil  and  earrj'- 
built  across  southern  Arizona  in  1680,  ing  destruction  to  dams  and  irrigating 
practically  opening  up  a  new  country,  canals.  The  plan  of  water-storage  is  to 
There  are  now  over  two  hundred  and  impoimd  this  water  as  it  runs  to  waste 
fifty  miles  of  main  canal  in  the  Salt  and  in  the  season  of  flood  and  use  it  in  the 
Gila  Valleys  of  that  region,  and  many  season  of  drought.  Select  the  proper 
more  under  way.  Colorado  in  1886  had  valleys  for  water-basins,  close  their  out- 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  of  irrigating  lets  with  dams,  store  great  lakes  of 
canaL  ' '  water  when  the  mountain-snows  melt, 
In  shi?!',  just  ad  the  amount  of  land  and  then  let  it  out  slowly  and  at  will 
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through  flumes  and  ditches  to  the  lands 
below — this  is  the  essence  of  the  new 
idea.  It  is  to  this  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  aridity  that  all  eyes  are  now 
turning  in  the  West.  Governors  are 
urging  its  importance  in  their  messages, 
and  legislatures  are  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  turn  their  attention  to  the  un- 
rivalled fitness  of  their  particular  State 
or  Territory  for  its  triaL  The  Govern- 
ment is  investigating  its  feasibility,  both 
through  a  Congressional  commission  and 
by  a  hydrographic  survey.  Private  com- 
panies are  locating  dam-sites,  laying  out 
colonies  and  towns,  and  building  enor- 
mous dams. 

The  main  essentials  of  successful  wa- 
ter-storage on  a  lai*ge  scale  are  three : 
a  water-basin,  a  lake-site,  and  the  land 
to  be  irrigated,  in  proper  relation  to  one 
another.  The  water-supply  must  be 
sufficient  to  fill  the  dam  every  year  ;  if 
possible,  twice  a  year.  The  "  catchment 
basin  "  or  area  drained  by  the  stream  to 
be  dammed  should  therefore  be  as  large 
as  possible.  To  ascertain  the  supply  that 
can  be  relied  upon,  the  flow  of  water  in 
the  stream  should  be  carefully  measured 
many  times  during  the  year.  If  possible, 
the  average  of  several  successive  years 
should  be  taken,  for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  efficiency  of  any  sys- 
tem of  water-storage  is  measured  by  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  water  stored  in 
the  very  dryest  year. 

As  to  the  lake-site,  this  must  general- 
ly be  a  large  and  level  valley,  everywhere 
enclosed  by  hills  except  where  the  wa- 
ter escapes,  which  should  be  through 
a  canon  narrow  enough  to  be  dammed  at 
a  reasonable  expense.  The  valley  must 
vriden  out  at  once  above  the  dam-site, 
or  the  lake-capacity  will  be  small  what- 
ever the  height  of  the  dam  ;  its  bottom 
must  be  nearly  level  for  a  long  distance, 
or  the  dam  wiU  have  to  be  built  too 
high.  The  larger  the  lake-stuface  and 
the  smaller  the  gap  to  be  closed,  the 
cheaper  the  dam  and  the  more  water 
stored. 

Finally,  the  dam  must  be  situated 
somewhere  near  and  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  For 
there  must  be  some  cheap  and  easy  way 
of  transferring  the  water  from  the  point 
of  collection  to  the  point  of  application. 

It  is  obvious  from   this  tlmt  every 


canon  in  the  West  is  not  a  natural  dam- 
site,  nor  every  mountain-valley  capable 
of  becoming  an  artificial  lake.  It  is  to 
ascertain  moi-e  accurately  where  these 
natural  dam-sites  are  that  the  present 
hydrographic  survey  is  being  made. 
The  Government  at  present  does  not 
propose  to  build  any  dams,  but  to  "  in- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West  can  be  redeemed  by 
irrigation,  to  select  sites  for  storage- 
reservoirs,  and  to  segregate  the  irrigable 
from  the  non-irrigable  lands."  The  sur- 
vey corps  will  measure  proposed  lake- 
basins,  find  out  how  many  gallons  of 
water  they  wiU  hold  with  dams  of  vari- 
ous heights,  measure  the  flow  of  water 
in  streams,  and  determine  the  amount 
of  arable  land  commanded  by  any  par- 
ticular reservoir.  This  is  work  which 
corresponds  very  closely  to  that  done  by 
the  Hydrographic  Survey  in  mapping 
the  coast-lines  of  the  countrv.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  such  work  is  generally  done 
badly  or  not  at  all  by  individuals  eager 
to  complete  their  proposed  design  and 
get  "returns."  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  such  dams  and  irri- 
gating works  as  are  found  feasible  is  a 
very  different  question. 

But  Western  enterprise  has  not  waited 
for  Gt)vemment  aid.  Although  the  stor- 
ing of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation is  a  new  idea  in  this  country, 
private  capital  is  already  making  the 
ejcperiment.  In  particular,  there  have 
been  four  very  large  dams  finished 
within  the  last  few  years  which  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  briefly — 
particularly  as  each  of  them  represents 
a  different  type  of  structure,  and  the 
four  together,  probably  all  the  kinds  that 
are  likely  to  be  built.  They  show  clearly, 
moreover,  the  influence  of  their  situation 
on  the  type  followed — such  as  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  abundant  building- 
stone,  and  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of 
cement,  as  the  dams  lie  near  to  or  far 
from  railroads. 

Near  Merced,  in  central  California,  a 
large  irrigating  canal,  seventy-five  miles 
long,  has  been  in  process  of  construction 
for  six  years.  A  few  miles  from  the 
city  the  course  of  the  canal  lay  across  \ 
wide  valley  or  depression,  arou.  \  which 
the  canal  must  either  make  a      le  de- 
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tour  or  cross  it  by  an  expensiye  flume,  because  the  arch  which  it  forms  trans- 
it was  flnallj  decided  to  dam  up  the  mits  the  pressure  to  the  sides  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley  and  convert  it  canon.  It  is  but  twenty  feet  thick  at 
into  a  storage-reservoir.  The  dam,  of  base  and  less  than  three  at  the  top.  By 
necessity,  is  one  of  earth,  which  was  occupying  a  position  of  great  natural 
scraped  and  hauled  into  place  by  men  advantage  this  reservoir,  with  a  dam  but 
and  teams.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  long  sixty  feet  high,  covers  an  area  of  two 
and,  in  places,  sixty  feet  high.  It  took  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
five  years  to  build  and,  as  its  position  is  and  holds  ten  thousand  million  gallons, 
not  a  favorable  one,  was  very  expensive.  The  aristocrat  of  the  four,  however. 
The  lake  formed  covers  six  hundred  and  lies  near  San  Diego,  Cal  It  has  been 
fifty  acres,  and  holds  five  thousand  five  built  by  a  company  closely  allied  to  the 
hundred  million  gallons  when  fulL  Atchison,  Topeka  h  Santa  F6  Bailroad 

At  Walnut  Grove,  forty  miles  south  of  Company,  across  the  Sweetwater  Eiver, 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  a  dam  was  completed  in  and  commands  a  large  tract  of  land  owned 
1888  which  also  depends  upon  gravity  by  it  about  National  City.  It  is  most 
as  the  principle  of  its  construction,  but  carefully  constructed  of  cut  rock  laid 
is  built  of  stone  instead  of  earth.  It  lies  in  Portiand  cement.  It  combines  the 
in  the  typical  position  for  such  struct-  two  mechanical  principles  already  men- 
ures,  closing  the  narrow  outlet  of  a  wide  tioned,  depending  upon  its  weight  for 
valley.  Its  situation,  in  the  interior  and  stability,  but  being  built  in  the  form 
many  miles  from  a  railroad,  precluded  of  an  arch  for  additional  security.  The 
the  use  of  cement,  while  the  sides  of  the  dam  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  and  the 
very  canon  it  closes  furnished  an  inex-  lake,  now  full,  covers  seven  hundred 
haustible  supply  of  the  best  granite,  and  twenty-five  acres  and  holds  six  thou- 
The  dam  is  a  huge  wedge-shaped  core  sand  million  gallons.  The  water  is  con- 
of  loose  rock  thrown  in  just  as  it  was  veyed  to  the  land  below  in  iron  pipes  in- 
blasted  from  the  hill-sides,  and  kept  in  stead  of  the  cheaper  flumes  and  ditches, 
place  and  shape  by  wide  back  and  front  Of  these  there  are  already  sixty  miles 
walls.    These  walls  are  hand -laid,  but  in  place. 

are  without  cement.    With  no  further  This  brief  description  of  these  four 

protection  the  water  would,  of  course,  dams  already  constructed    may    show 

flow  away  almost  as  fast  as  if  no  dam  something  of  the  variety  and  magnitude 

were  there.    This  protection  is  supplied  of  the  work  begun,  but  it  shows  little  of 

by  a  double  apron  or  skin,  of  three-inch  the  peculiar  and  picturesque  conditions 

planks,  lined  with  tarred  felting,  calked,  which  surroimd  it.    The  building  of  a 

and  painted  with  water-proof  paint,  cov-  great  dam  anywhere  is  a  most  difficult 

ering  the  whole  water-face  of  the  dam,  task,  involving  the  best,  and  often  the 

and  resembling  in  many  ways  the  side  boldest,  engineering  skill,  great  adminis- 

of  a  ship.    The  dam  is  one  hundred  and  trative  ability,  and  the  most  scrupulous 

ten  feet  high,  and  the  lake,  which  now  fidelity  in  minute  details.    But  the  diffi- 

forms  the  largest  body  of  water  in  Ari-  culty  is  multiplied  many  times  when  we 

zona,  covers  a  surface  of  seven  hundred  transfer  the  point  of  operation  to  some 

and  fifty  acres,  and  impoimds  four  thou-  wild,  imopened  moimtain- canon  in  the 

sand  million  gallons.  extreme  West.    The  railroads  are  far 

The  third  dam  is  the  one  across  the  away ;  even  a  wagon-road  must  be  cut  for 
Bear  Valley  in  San  Bernardino  County,  miles  in  the  sheer  mountain-side.  The 
CaL  Its  principle,  that  of  the  arch,  engineer  and  his  assistants  must  be 
is  entirely  dififerent  from  that  of  the  brought  together  from  distant  places 
two  dams  already  described,  and  the  and  will  probably  be  totally  unfamiliar 
structure  would  attract  attention  any-  vdth  the  region,  its  cHmate,  and  the  class 
where  for  the  boldness  of  its  design,  of  labor  employed.  In  the  Southwest 
Popularly  speaking,  it  is  a  carefully  con-  this  labor  must  be  largely  Mexican,  now 
structed  but  surprisingly  thin  wall,  curv-  that  public  opinion  prevents  the  employ- 
ing upstream  and  keyed  securely  into  ment  of  Chinese.  If  not  Mexican,  then 
the  rocky  banks.  It  holds  back  the  it  must  be  the  scarce,  highly  paid,  inde- 
water  not  on  account  of  its  weight,  but  pendent  white  labor  of  the  West. 
Vol.  \^l.— 2 
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With  a  rood  constructed  to  the  scene  essential  adjuncts  of  camp-life,  most  be 

of  action,  work  must  begin  at  the  very  gathered  together  and  their  work  or- 

foundation.    The     ground     must     be  ganized.    If  it  la  considered  necessary 

cleared  of  trees,  a  camp  laid  ont,  sleep-  to  "push  the  work,"  as  it  generally  is, 

ing  and  eating  houses  built  for  work-  with  impatient   stockholders   awaiting 


men,  a  store  and  saloon  provided  and  resolts,  then  operations  must  be  carried 

stocked — a  little  town,  in  fact,  built  np  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  elec- 

in  a  day,  and  this  on  land  that  was  but  trie  lights  shine  over  rocks  which  have 

jester^y  an  unbroken  mountain-canon,  seldom  seen  even  the  camp-fire  of  the 

Work  on  the  dam  begins  at  once,  and,  if  hunter  or    cowboy.     Much    expeudTe 

it  is  to  be  pushed  forward  to  any  advan-  machinery  must  be  hauled  in  over  the 

tage,  must  be  carried  on  under  the  most  steep  mountains.     This  machinery  must 

thorough  system  of  oversight  and  divi-  be  put  together  and  worked  under  the 

siou  of  labor.     One  gang  of  excavators  mdest  and  most  primitive  conditions, 

attack  the  dam-site  and  push  their  way  at  a  time  when  the  slightest  delay  may 

rapidly  to  bed-rock;  another  begin  to  mean  great  loss.    The  stoppage  of  a 

blast  the  stone  to  be  used  in  the  dam  Bin|;le  pump  may  allow  a  hole  to  fill  up 

from  the  quarries,  to  be  transferred  by  which  has  taken  weeks  to  excavate.     The 

carmen,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  breaking  of  a  single  important  piece  of 

fourth  gang  of  masons  or  stone-layers  machinery  at  that   distance  from   the 

as  fast  as  place  is  made  for  them.    Dy-  place  of  manufacture  often  causes  intol- 

namito  or  giant  powder  ia  used  freely  arable  delay. 

and  recklessly,  and  the  air  resounds  with  Aforeover,  the  several  himdred  work- 
tremendous  blasts  at  all  times  of  the  men  must  be  well  housed  and  fed,  espe- 
day  and  night.  cially  the  latter,  if  they  are  Americans. 
If  lumber  is  to  be  used,  either  in  the  Indeed,  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of 
dam  or  flume,  timber  must  be  located,  a  these  laborers  must  be  catered  to  in 
saw-mill  pnt  np,  and  a  complete  lum-  every  particular.  The  work  must  al- 
ber  camp  equipped,  often  many  miles  ways  be  hurried,  not  cmly  to  satisfy 
from  the  dam.    Freighters,  those  most  stockholders,  bat  in  order  to  complete 
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%  sabstantial  portion  during  the  dry  sea-  lands.     Supplies,  pipe  or  lumber^  tools 

son.    The  engineers  are  at  the  mercy  and  machinery,  must  be  rapidly  and 

of  the  laborers,  for  the  latter  are  few  continuously    forwarded    to    all    these 

and  most  offensively  independent.    They  moving  camps. 

work  when  they  choose  and  lay  off  in  So  the  work,  more  and  more  systemat- 

the  same  way.    A  pay-day  sees  saloons  ized  and  simplified  as  it  goes  on,  comes 

and  gambling-houses  in  full  blast,  and  finally  to  an  end.     The  dam  and  flumes 

bat  Httle  work  is  forthcoming  for  a  are  finished,  the  floods  come,  the  lake 

week.  fills,  and  at  last  the  water  is  drawn  off  to 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  draw-  do  its  appointed  work  on  the  lands  that 

backs — the  extreme  roughness  of  the  are  waiting  for  it  with  the  thirst  of  cen- 

oountry,  the  distance  from  the  base  of  turies. 

supplies,  the  lack  of  experienced  fore-  Of  these  great  reservoirs,  although 
men,  the  turbulence  of  the  laborers —  many  are  plimned,  not  many  have  been 
if  the  engineer  in  charge  has  true  Ameri-  completed,  no  others  as  large  as  the  four 
can  administrative  ability  the  work  goes  described.  But  these  are  looked  upon 
for?Fard  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Sup-  only  as  the  forerunners  of  a  great  sys- 
plies,  tools,  and  machinery  are  ordered  tem.  The  prescient  Western  eye,  as  it 
by  ear -loads  and  hauled  in  from  the  looks  across  one  of  these  artificial  lakes, 
nuhoad  by  twenty -mule  ieam&  Men  sees  not  one  dam  but  hundreds,  not  a 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  new  posi-  billion  of  gallons  of  water  stored  but 
tions  and  are  made  foremen  of  the  thousands  of  billions,  not  one  waste 
various  gangs,  store-keepers,  or  mana-  turned  into  a  garden  but  a  Sahara 
gers  of  tne  food-supply.  The  store,  the  made  to  bear  fruit.  To  a  large  extent 
boarding-house,  the  '*  corral,"  even  the  this  enthusiasm  is  justified.  Congress 
8akx>n,  if  moral  principles  do  not  inter-  is  acting  in  the  matter  in  a  most  com- 
fere,  are  managed  by  the  company  and  mendabie  way.  Private  enterprise  is 
turned  into  a  source  of  profit.  A  stage-  eager  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity 
line  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  is  before  it  is  too  late.  One  can  scarcely 
started,  a  post-office  is  established — in  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading  of 
short,  a  town  of  four  or  five  hundred  in-  the  organization  of  a  water-storage  corn- 
habitants  springs,  full-grown,  into  exist-  pany,  or  the  beginning  of  work  on  some 
ence.  reservoir. 

As  the  dam  rises  from  its  firm  foim-  Many  of  the  projects  thus  gravelv  put 

di^on  on  bed-rock,  it  is  time  to  think  forward  would  seem  the  wildest  foUy  to 

of  the  means  of  transferring  the  water  conservative  Eastern  men.     This  com- 

to  the  irrigable  lands  below.    If  the  pony  proposes  to  dose  a  certain  valley 

country  is  rolling,  this  will  be  by  means  by  an  enormous  dam,  then  pierce  the 

of  a  ditch  or  canal ;  if  rocky,  by  a  flume  enclosing  moimtains  with  a  tunnel  sev- 

or    pipe-line.      The    surveying    corps,  eral  miles  long,  throwing  the  water  thus 

whidi  up  to  this  time  have  been  en-  stored  into  the  valley  next  across  the 

gaged  in  plotting  the  lake-basin  in  or-  ridge,  but  lying  at  a  lower  level    An- 

der  to  ascertain  its  exact  capacity  at  other  proposes  to  tap  and  drain  in  the 

every  level,  are  now  put  to  work  in  the  same  way  a  large  natural  lake  in  the 

field.    As  many  surveys  are  necessary  Sierras.     A  third  plans  the  diversion  of 

for  a  flume-line  as  for  a  railroad,  and  the  a  river  as  large  as  the  Colorado,  and  the 

final  one  must  stake  out  the  groimd  reclamation  of  a  whole  territory  by  irri- 

with  the  utmost  precision.    If  a  ditch  gation.    The  West  never  shnnkH  from 

is  the  plan  adopted,  gangs  of  excavators,  a  proposal  on  account  of  its  boldness, 

aided  by  machinery  where  the  country  and,  indeed,  is  often  justified  by  its  suc- 

is  level,  are  started  simultaneously  on  cess. 

sections  of  convenient  length ;  if  a  flume,  It  is,  however,  possible  that  these  peo- 

the  excavators  level  off  a  flume-bed  and  pie  are  too  sanguine  in  their  new  faith, 

are  followed  by  gangs  of  lumbermen  and  that  the  storing  of  water  is  not  des- 

and  carpenters.    At  places,  as  in  the  tined  all  at  once  to  convert  a  million 

case  of  the  Merced  Canal,  long  tunnels  square  miles  of  desert  into  a  garden  of 

must  be  out  through  impeding  high-  plenty.    If  this  is  so,  it  will  not  be  be- 
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cause  there  is  not  fertile  land  in  abun-  the  rent  of  the  water — the  land,  however 

dance.    Nor  will  it  be  because  the  rain-  valuable,  being  sold  by  the  Government 

fall  is    not    sufficient  when    properly  at  a  nominal  price.  But  the  Government, 

conserved  to  irrigate  the  soiL    But  it  if  it  owned  the  dams,  could  not  only 

is  possible  that  sites  for  storage-reser-  charge  a  yearly  rental  for  the  water,  but 

voirs  which  can  be  utilized  by  private  could  sell  the  land  at  greatly  increased 

enterprise  will  not  be  found  in  as  great  prices. 

numbers  as  is  confidently  expected.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  publicity 
This  fact  will  be  authoritatively  settled  of  Governmental  construction  would  re- 
by  the  hydrographic  survey  now  in  suit  in  better  work  than  can  be  hoped 
progress.  The  gist  of  their  work  is  to  for  under  any  other  system.  If  there 
locate  possible  reservoirs,  and  criticism  are  any  engineering  works  that  call  for 
must  be  suspended  imtil  their  work  is  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  in  their  con- 
completed,  at  least  in  part.  Their  sur-  struction  they  are  these  reservoirs,  which 
vey  will  undoubtedly  point  out  many  val-  are  planned  to  stand  for  ages,  and  whose 
uable  reservoir-sites  and  not  a  few  sur-  destruction  menaces  not  only  the  prop- 
prisingly  fine  ones,  but  it  is  also  likely  erty  but  the  lives  of  whole  communities, 
to  demonstrate  that  the  mountains  are  A  private  company  is  always  anxious  to 
not  full  of  them.  The  conditions  of  sue-  spend  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  gravi- 
cess  which  have  been  mentioned  —  a  tates  toward  the  lowest  limit  of  safety 
stream  affording  enough  water,  a  large  and  expense.  It  may  be  that  under 
lake-basin,  a  very  narrow  dam-site,  and  Governmental  construction,  notwith- 
proximiiy  to  irrigable  lands — are  rigid  standing  the  great  temptation  for  job- 
conditions  and  absolutely  essential  to  bery,  the  very  magnitude  and  publici- 
any  development  by  private  capitcd.  If  ty  of  the  undertaking  would  enforce 
the  supply  of  water  is  not  large  enough,  more  careful  designing  and  sounder 
if  the  storage-capacity  is  too  small,  if  work. 

the  dam  or  the  flume  costs  too  much.  Whether  it  is  best  for  the  Government 

the  enterprise  will  not  pay,  and  that  is  to  enter  upon  this  momentous  work  is 

the  end.  a  question  not  to  be  answered  in  a  day. 

This,  of  course,  is  from  the  stand-point  Nor  is  this  necessary.  Although  nearly 
of  private  enterprise,  which  asks,  Will  all  the  available  land  in  the  coimtry 
it  pay,  and  pay  quickly  ?  There  re-  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  natural 
mains  the  question  of  Governmental  rainfall  has  been  appropriated,  it  is  by 
construction,  the  buildiog  of  permanent  no  means  all  in  full  cultivation.  Yet 
dams  on  a  large  scale  at  public  expense,  this  state  of  afi&drs  is  approaching,  and 
To  this  there  are,  of  course,  obvious  it  will  approach  all  the  faster  if  the  pres- 
objections  —  the  enormous  outlay  in-  ent  immigration  from  Europe  is  allowed 
volved,  the  opportunity  for  jobbery,  the  to  go  on  unchecked, 
danger  that  we  work  would  be  badly  When  this  time  comes,  when  the  great 
done.  Yet  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Mississippi  Yalley  begins  to  feel  some  of 
Governmental  construction  are  not  with-  the  European  evils  of  over-population, 
out  force.  The  main  one  is  that  govern-  which  the  East  already  feels,  and  cannot 
ments  can  afford  to  do  what  private  en-  relieve  itself,  as  the  East  has  always 
terprise  can  not  It  is  not  absolutely  done,  by  drafting  off  its  surplus  popu- 
necessary  that  their  work  should  pay  lation  to  the  West,  the  Government  may 
dividends  from  the  first  or  second  year,  well  ask  itself  whether  it  can  any  longer 
nor  that  it  should  pay  at  all,  in  the  strict  afford  to  leave  one-third  of  its  domain 
commercial  sense.  The  Government,  a  desert.  It  may  seem  far  better  to  be- 
therefore,  could  build  reservoirs  where  gin  the  construction  of  public  works  on 
none  would  otherwise  be  built,  and  look  &e  very  largest  and  most  extended 
for  returns  in  the  water-rents  of  hun-  scale,  on  a  plan  which  aims,  from  the 
dreds  of  years  to  come.  first,  at  the  utilization  of  every  drop  of 

Another  argument  is  found  ia  the  water  that  falls  within  the  area  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  owns  the  arid  region.  Such  a  system  would  re- 
land,  which  private  speculators  do  not.  quire  very  many  years  for  its  completion, 
The  latter  must  look  for  dividends  from  many  years  even  for  elaborating  the  plan. 
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It  would  perhaps  be  an  imdertakmg  as 
foreign  to  the  present  character  of  our 
Gk)yemment  as  the  system  of  agricult- 
ure it  contemplates  is  to  the  good  old 
methods  we  have  inherited  from  Eng- 
land. But  with  the  future  in  Tiew,  the 
growth  of  population,  the  filling  up  of 


all  the  countries  which  now  welcome 
colonists,  the  consequent  dearth  of  land, 
the  impossibility  of  desert-redamation 
by  private  capital,  it  is  not  altogether 
visionary  to  say  that  Governmental  in- 
terference on  the  largest  scale  will  be 
the  inevitable  result. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  LOVE-SONG. 

By  H.  C.  Bunner. 

Tell  me  what  within  her  eyes 
Makes  the  forgotten  Spring  arise. 
And  all  the  day,  if  kind  she  looks, 
Flow  to  a  tune  like  tinkling  brooks  ; 
Tell  me  why,  if  but  her  voice 
Falls  on  men's  ears,  their  souls  rejoice ; 
Tell  me  why,  if  only  she 
Doth  come  into  the  companie 
All  spirits  straight  enkindled  are. 
As  if  a  moon  lit  up  a  star. 

Tdl  me  this  that's  writ  above. 
And  I  wUl  tell  you  why  I  love. 

Tell  me  why  the  foolish  wind 

Is  to  her  tresses  ever  kind, 

And  only  blows  them  in  such  wise 

As  lends  her  beauty  some  surprise ; 

TeU  me  why  no  changing  year 

Can  change  from  Spring,  u  she  appear; 

Tell  me  why  to  see  her  face 

Begets  in  aJl  folk  else  a  grace 

That  makes  them  fair,  as  love  of  her 

Did  to  a  gentler  nature  stir. 

Tell  me  why,  if  she  but  go 
Alone  across  the  fields  of  snow. 
All  fancies  of  the  Springs  of  old 
Within  a  lover's  breast  grow  bold ; 
Tell  me  why,  when  her  he  sees. 
Within  him  stirs  an  April  breeze ; 
And  all  that  in  his  secret  heart 
Most  sacredly  was  set  apart. 
And  most  was  hidden,  then  awakes. 
At  the  sweet  joy  her  coming  makes. 


Tell  me  what  is  writ  above, 
And  I  tmU  tell  you  why  1  love. 


THE   PARIS   EXPOSITION. 

NOTES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  fV.  C.  Brovmell. 

L  emment — a  fSte  in  wMch  every  nation 
of  Europe,  bat  that  of  Bussia,  might, 

!T  was  fitting  that  one  of  one  would  think,  cordially  join.    Eveiy 

the  very  greatest  events  cabinet    of    importance,  however,   held 

of  modern    history  aloof;  and  the  effect  of  the  monarchical 

r^,  should    be     celebrated  abstention  was  veiy  dramatic.     It  gave 

t  by  one  of  the  greatest  France  at  once  a  position  of  relief  and 

f  spectacles   of    modem  distinction.      Her   isolation  in  reality 

tunes ;  but  it  is  a  little  placed  her  on  a  pedestal     It  gave  her 

curious  that  the  political  should  exceed  the  same  position  in  the  impartial  im- 

even  the  spectacular  interest  of  the  latter,  agination  that  she  occupied  a  century 

This  was,  nevertheless,  true  of  the  recent  ago,  when  she  was  preadiing  the  eman- 

Paris   Centennial  Exposition,  I  think,  cipation  of  "the  people"  everywhere. 

At  least  its  political  importance  was  very  before  she  had  begun  to  enslave  the  na- 

freat,  and  uiat  a  mere  world's  fair  should  tions  they  composed.      European  hos- 

Bve  had  such  an  importance  is  a  phe-  tihty,  in  a  word,  did  her  the  very  great 

nomenon  positively  unique.     The  Expo-  service,  in  this  practical  age  of  pohtica, 

sition,  in  fact,  appealed  to  the  mind  as  of  rendering  her  politically  interesting. 

forcibly,  as  brilliantly,  as  it  did  to  the  And  repubhcanism  shared  the  benefit  of 

eye.     Its  significance  was  as  salient  as  this  service  with  her. 
it^  splendor,  and  it  was  very  splendid       The  opposition  and  the  lukewarmness 

indeed.    It  was  a  great  national  reas-  of  the  monarchical  world,  moreover,  gave 

surauce,  the  embodied  triumph  of  the  a  distinctly  French  aspect  to  the  En>o- 

Bepublic  at  home  and  abroa<^  the  wit-  sition.     It  was  not  so  much  universuas 

ness  of  the  present  BepubUc's  soundness  national     Except  the  exhibits  of  South 

and  strength,  and  the  attestation  of  the  American  republics,  and  the  sensational 

practical  puissance  of,  in  general,  the  re-  Oriental  contributions,  there  were  in  the 

publican  ideoL  general  and  cursory  view  of  the  grounds 

The  Republic  and  republicanism  were  and  buildings,  almost  no  elements  that 

veiy  fortunate.     The  commemoration  of  were  not  TVencb      Speaking   loosely, 

1789  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  com-  wherever  one  wandered  idly,  or  what- 

memoration  of  1793.     Onlv  to  a  pedant,  ever  department  he  inspected  closely, 

one  would  say,  can  even  tiie  fall  of  the  the  most  interesting  and  admirable  ob- 

Bastille  seem  typical  of  anarchy,  and  real-  jects  were  French.    And,  of  course,  in 

ly  the  oelebmtlon  might  have  been  taken  mere  maso,  French  preponderance  was 

as  the  apotheosis  of  constitutional  gov-  overwhelming.   In  t^  way  a  very  strong 
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impression  of  French  superiority  was  doubted  discrediting  effect  on  the  pres- 

yery  subtly  instilled.     So  thai  by  frown-  tige  of  the  goyemmeni     The  success  of 

ing  on  the  Bepublic,  Europe  not  only  the  Exposition,  by  demonstrating  a  na- 

gaye  it  relief  and  interest,  but  indirectly  tional  prosperity  and  improyement  whol- 

magnified  France  herself  in  eyery  ciyil-  ly  inconsistent  with  inefficient  adminis- 

ized  and  impressionable  mind.  i^tion,  restored  the  people's  faith  in  its 

The  domestic  opposition  was  equally  representatiyes  and  its  system, 

maladroit.      There  can    be    but  little  It  is  interesting  to  note,  furthermore, 

doubt  but  that,  could  they  haye  diyined  that   the  Exposition's  success  throws  a 

the  great  success  of  the  Exhibition,  the  good  deal  of  Ught  on  our  habit  of  ap- 

conseryatives  and  anti-parliamentarians  plying  certain  principles  of  our  own  An- 

would  haye  imited  with  the  Goyemment  glo-Saxon  political  philosophy  to  French 

in  its  support,  in  order  to  haye  reaped  a  politics.    These  principles  clearly  haye 

share  of  the  credit  for  it.  Had  they  done  not  the  a  priori  uniyersality  which  we 

so  they  would  certainly  haye  minimized  attach  to  them  if  what  we  deem  "  stability 

it  as  a  political  eyent.    As  it  was,  when  of  goyemment"  is  not  necessary  to  a  na- 

the  enterprise  was  in  its  inceptiye  stages  tion's  progress  and  prosperity.     To  many 

they  "gambled  on"  its  failure.     They  foreign  obseryers — especially  to  England, 

witiidrew  a  support  which  would  haye  the  old  ally  of  Napoleon  IIL,  from  whose 

assured  success  at  the  outset  (though,  as  journals  we  hear  the  most  about  Frendi 

the  eyent  proyed,  it  was  really  needless),  politics — the  state  of  French  affisdrs  dur- 

andthus,  instead  of  discrediting  the  goy-  ing  the  past  few  years  has  seemed  ex- 

emment  with  the  sober  classes  for  ex-  tremely  alarming  on  accoimt  of  the  "  in- 

trayagance  and  display,  it  demonstrated  stability  of  the  goyemment" — a  phrase 

not  only  how  admirably  the  goyem-  referring  partiy  to    the    short   life  of 

ment  could  get  along  without  them,  but  French  ministries,  but  particularly  to 

how  well  France  herself  had  got  along  the  existence  of  large  and  powerful  po- 

aU  the  years  that  she  had  been  depriyed  litical  parties  opposed  to  the  yery  form 

of  the  benefit  of  their  direction.    With  itself  of  the  goyenunent.    A  country  in 

such  resources,  and  such  an  admirable  this  condition — to  say  nothing  of  M. 

deyelopment  of  them  as  the  Exposition  Zola,  whose  eccentricities  fascinate  Eng- 

witnessed,  the  demand  for  a  "  sayiour  "  lish  attention — must  be  in  rapid  deca- 

of  the  country,  in  the  person  of  either  dence,  it  is  argued,  because  this  is  what 

the  Comte  de  Paris  or  of  General  Bou-  decadence  is.    Yet  the  Exposition  is  a 

langer,  became  ridiculous.    The  country  monumental  demonstration  of  the  <K>n- 

appeared  to  haye  been  already  sayed,  trary.    In  its  fiye  months  of  existence  it 

and  the  monarchists  and  anti-parUamen-  probably  conyinced  many  per  cent  more 

tarians    did   their  best  to  proye   that  Anglo-Saxon  political  philosophers  than 

it  had  been  sayed  by  the  Opportunists,  any  amount  of  written  exposition  could 

The    electors    seemed,    at   all   eyents,  do,  that  if  France  is  in  decadence  her 

to  take  this  yiew  on  September  22d,  in  decadence  is  one  which  it  would  be  gro- 

the  result  of  which  election  the  success  tesque  in  any  other  European  country 

of  the  Exposition,  made  as  it  was  by  to  commiserate — certainly  in  one  which 

Europe  and  by  the  domestic  Opposition  has  still  to  settie  its  land,  its  social,  its 

the  test  of  the  parliamentary  Bepublic's  religious,  and  its  Irish  questions.    What 

efficiency,  was  a  factor  whose  importance  is   "stable"  in  France   is  institutions, 

it    is  probably  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  the  Exposition  is  a  conyincing  proof 

Defamation  and  detraction  at  home  and  of  the  comparatiye  unimportance  of  the 

abroad,  the  necessity  of  keeping  "au-  "yery  form  of  the  goyemment  itself," 

thoritatiye  measures  "  within  the  Hm-  important  as  this  is,  and  as  Frenchmen 

its  of  republican  liberty,  of  preserying  feel  it  to  be,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  heat 

order  and  freedom  together,  of  washing  and  yiolence  of  their  discussion  of  it. 

in  public  a  certain  amount  of  soiled  Hn-  Owing  to  the  Exposition,  as  I  haye  im- 

en,  dissensions  in  the  ranks  of  its  own  plied,  the  so-called  fundamental  differ- 

foUowers — aU  these  phenomena,  from  ences  between  French  political  parties 

which  in  countries  less  aUye  or  more  des-  will  seem  less  significant  than  they  haye 

potic  goyemment  is  free,  had  had  an  un-  seemed.    This  is  witnessed  by  the  recent 
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elections,  with  the  consequent  disappear-  industrial  and  intellectual  eminence 
ance  of  i^e  grosser  side  of  Boulangism.  could  be  attained  under  it  in  the  face  of 
And  if  there  should  also  result  a  practi-  quite  unparalleled  difficulties  ;  that  ana- 
cal  acceptance  of  the  Eepublic  by  any  tion,  eschewing  militarism  on  the  one 
considerable  share  of  the  reactionary  hand,  and  making  of  every  citizen  a  sol- 
party,  of  which  there  are  now  some  dier  on  the  other,  might  nevertheless  ex- 
signs,  the  political  effect  of  the  Exposi-  eel  nobly  in  the  arts  of  peace — ^but  proved 
tion  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  sen-  also  that  under  it  French  patriotism  was 
sationaL  But  what  it  1ms  already  proved,  as  puissant  as  ever,  and  could  so  show 
and  proved  abundantly,  is,  that  Uiese  dif-  itself  in  rational,  and,  so  to  speak,  rou- 
f erences  are  in  reality  much  less  funda-  tine,  as  well  as  in  dramatic  impressive- 
mental  and  significant  than  we  are  apt  ness. 
to  fancy  them. 

For  no  such  concrete  exhibition  of  a  IL 
nation's   power    and  civilization  could 

have  been  created  by  one  political  par-  As  a  spectacle  the  striking  feature  of 
ty  alone.  The  Bepublicans  deserve  the  the  Exposition  was  the  Exposition  itself 
credit  of  it,  in  the  way  I  have  indicated :  — the  ensemble,  the  genexul  coup  d*(eU, 
because  it  was  abandoned  to  them  by  its  unity,  in  a  word.  The  advantageous 
the  Opx)osition,  and  because  they  con-  side  of  the  French  passion  for  subordi- 
ceived,  created,  and  administered  the  nating  the  detail  to  the  mass  was  never 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  was  better  illustrated.  One  need  only  think 
pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  whole  na-  of  the  enormous  scale  on  which  this 
tion,  politicians  apart,  and  stood  as  a  was  done,  the  dimensions  of  the  elements 
monumental  attestation  of  that  prodig-  of  the  gigantic  organism,  to  appreciate 
ious  force,  French  patriotism.  Whatever  how  grandiose  must  have  been  the  ef- 
differences  might  divide  it  as  to  the  feet  of  composition,  scrupulously  mani- 
form  of  government  best  in  itself,  or  fest  in  every  part.  Such  an  effect  is  the 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  France,  the  end  and  aim  of  whatever  is  truly  picto- 
great  mass  of  Frenchmen  forgot  these  rial,  of  course.  And  such  a  picture  as 
so  soon  as  the  project  took  shape  and  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Trocad^ro 
the  honor  of  France  was  engaged.  The  in  this  sense  presented  can  never  have 
politicians  apart,  there  were  no  absten-  been  composed.  The  sense  was  con- 
tions.  Every  class,  from  the  artist  to  the  stantly  impressed  by  it,  even  in  moments 
artisan,  contributed  its  best,  and  the  re-  of  special  study  of  particular  exhibits, 
suit  was  the  product  of  national  enthu-  Interesting  us  these  were  in  detail, 
siasm  on  a  grand  scale  and  carried  into  there  was  always  something  more  in- 
minute  detcoL  The  hostility  of  Europe  teresting,  more  absorbing,  namely,  the 
probably  served  only  to  fan  the  flame  of  whole  to  which  they  con^buted.  The 
this  enthusiasm  among  even  the  ranks  Tour  Eiffel  itself  took  its  place  tranquilly 
of  the  reactionaries  ;  French  royalists  and  sedately  among  the  members  of  the 
are   essentially  more  democratic  than  organism. 

most  European  liberals  who  are  liberal  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  ef- 

through  conviction  merely,  and  not  in-  feet    was  not  fortuitous.      It  was,  of 

terest,  and  they  have  found  the  rule  course,  veiy  carefully  calculated ;  and 

of  the  Bepublic  so  elastic  that  practi-  this  calculation,  as  felicitous  as  it  was 

cally   they   have    little    fault    to    And.  careful,  viras  distinctly  and  sensibly  one 

Doubtless,  had  the  regime  becD  monarch-  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  delight  of 

ical  instead  of  republican,  there  would  the  eye  which  it  produced.     There  was 

have  been  the  same  striking  consensus  probably  never  so  large  a  space  of  the 

of  patriotic  effort,  the  same  evident  pre-  earth's  surface,  covered  by  works  by  the 

dominance    of  patriotic    over  partisan  hand  of  man,  from  which  the  element 

feeling.    But  the  regime  had  been  re-  of  the  picturesque  was  so  definitely  ab- 

publican,  truly  republican  since  1877,  seni    One  felt  that  everything  had  been 

and  the  result  not  only  proved  the  pros-  arranged,  considered,   combined,  com- 

perity  and  progress  of  the  country  un-  posed,  as  I  say — that  nothing  had  been 

der  it — ^not  only  proved  that  very  great  left  to  itself,  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
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ground,  to  the  necessities  of  hampered  their  lateral  limits  the  porticos  which 
means,  to  the  chances  of  conflicting  in-  bordered  these  joined  those  of  the  build- 
terests,  to  the  whim  of  indiyidnaJs  or  ings  devoted  to  foreign  industries,  which 
the  notions  of  cliques,  to  the  haphazard  came  toward  you  till  they  reached  on 
of  independent  initiatLve  and  private  en-  either  hand  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts 
terprise.  This  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  and  the  Palais  des  Arts  lib^raux. 
the  most  essential,  effect  of  a  work  of  These,  identical  in  general  structure, 
lurt,  and  an  international  exhibition  is,  and  thus  contributing  a  very  marked 
as  a  whole,  a  work  of  art  or  it  is  nothing ;  effect  of  symmetry,  extended  neadrly  to 
constructed  picturesqueness  on  the  one  the  Tower.  Around  and  back  of  you 
hand,  or  a  mere  convenient  m^ium  for  were  numberless  buildings,  mainly  the 
the  display  of  industrial  and  sesthetic  ob-  special  pavilions  of  the  Spanish  re- 
jects on  the  other,  can  never  attain  the  publics,  those  of  the  French  aquarell- 
effect  of  unity  which  gives  to  a  composi-  ists  and  of  the  French  pastellists,  of  the 
tion  its  attractiveness  and  its  indepen-  different  theatres  and  casinos,  deftly 
dent  raison  d'Ure.  distributed  among  grassy  mounds  and 
You  entered  the  grounds  anywhere,  clumps  of  trees.  The  lawn  between  the 
and  were  in  the  presence  of  this  pict-  Tower  and  the  Central  Dome  was  a  car- 
ure.  At  first,  and  remembering  the  pet  of  brilliant  green  bordered  by  broad 
convenience  of  the  Uttle  railroad  at  gravel  walks,  and  accented  by  gleam- 
Philadelphia  in  1876, 1  was  inclined  to  ing  sculpture,  glistening  fountains,  and 
moralize  on  our  superior  sense  of  util-  a  decorous  profusion  of  flowers  that 
ity  and  necessity.  There  was  a  steam  seemed  to  have  strayed  down  from  the 
tramway,  to  be  sure,  which  united  the  Trocad^ro  gardens,  where  they  formed 
Ohamp  de  Mars  with  the  Esplanade  des  an  essential  part  of  the  display.  The 
Invalides,  but  it  was  useful  chiefly  to  concentric  effect  of  the  spectacle,  the 
convey  personE  from  one  end  of  the  £x-  manifestly  contributory  function  of  each 
position  to  the  other  when  they  found  part,  may  be  readily  imagined, 
the  grounds  between  them  and  home.  This  effect  of  unity  was  powerfully 
It  conducted  no  one  to  ''points  of  in-  assisted  by  the  general  excellence  of  aU 
terest."  There  were,  I  soon  found,  no  the  structural  details  of  the  Exposition . 
points  of  interest.  There  were,  that  is  There  were  no  jars,  no  discordant  notes 
to  say,  no  interstitial  waste  places,  of  eccentric  taste,  nothing  to  break  the 
Lai^e  as  the  grounds  were,  the  build-  agreeable  uniformity  of  a  high  level  of 
ings  were  not  scattered  over  them  in  competence  and  cultivation.  The  color 
isolated  individual  interest,  but  were  in-  effect  was  particularly  charming.  The 
terdependently  combined.  They  fringed  Central  Dome  was  a  dusky  gold  bronze, 
the  great  parallelogram  of  the  Chiunp  heightened  by  the  brilliant  bits  of  bur- 
de  Ik&rs  in  almost  unbroken  succession ;  nished  gold  and  primary  color  which 
a  fence  was  needed  only  to  secure  places  decorated  the  portal  it  surmounted.  It 
of  entrance  and  exit ;  the  only  view  was,  left,  in  color,  something  like  the  general 
like  that  of  any  other  theatre,  from  the  impression  created  by  the  interior  of  Si 
inside.  On  the  Esplanade  des  InvaUdes  Murk's  at  Venice.  The  twin  domes  of 
they  were  arranged  in  files  and  ranks  like  the  Fine  Arts  and  Liberal  Arts  Palaces 
a  town,  with  outlying  suburbs  of  caf 4s,  were  of  a  delicate  blue-green  faience 
and  the  slighter  colonial  structures,  pricked  out  with  fretwork  of  yellow  and 
Standingunderthegreat  arch  of  the  Tour  white,  not  unlike  Persian  tHing,  and, 
Eiffel,  with  your  back  to  the  Trocad^ro,  indeed,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
stretching  its  enclosing  and  concentrat-  the  color  of  the  Dieulafoy  find  recently 
ing  wings  around  one  end  of  the  quad-  set  up  in  the  Louvre.  The  palaces  them- 
rilateral,  you  faced  the  Central  Dome,  selves  were  of  masonry,  made  of  large 
whidi  rose  some  two  hundred  and  bricks  of  terra-cotta  delightfully  mottled 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  air,  with  a  di-  in  tints  of  gold  and  fawn  and  salmon, 
ametir  of  over  one  hundred  feet.  On  and  flecked  here  and  there  with  the  white 
either  side  of  it  were  the  wings  of  the  of  sculptured  figures  in  relief  and  in  the 
Palais  des  Industries  Diverses,  of  which  round,  the  piers  carrying  the  sumptuous 
it  formed    the  central    entrance.      At  entablatures  running  along  the  build- 
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ings  on  either  side  of  the  arcaded  por- 
tals being  of  skeleton  iron  painted  a  pale 
flat  blae,  and  inclosing  light  terra-cotta 
tiling  decorated  in  relief  with  much 
structural  sense.  So  that  in  color  as 
well  as  in  form  the  great  mass  of  build- 
ings was  a  composition  indescribably 
bright  and  gay  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail 
exhibiting  a  crescendo  of  gravity  and 
richness,  from  the  clear  transparent 
notes  of  the  extremities  to  the  sober 
sumptuousness  of  the  Central  Dome. 

The  architecture  was  architecture  in 
the  sense  in  which  few  modem  build- 
ings are,  namely,  perfect  expression  of 
purpose — the  style  developed  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  problem  rather  than  a 
conventional  style  arbitrarily  adopted 
and  adapted.  Its  origins  were  trace- 
able enough,  of  course,  and  it  was  clear- 
ly enough  French.  But  it  was,  as  one 
ixiay  say,  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
style.  It  vTas  open  to  strict  criticism 
here  and  there,  no  doubt — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  unstructural  imposts  of  the 
central  portal,  which  seemed  more  like 
mammoth  modelling  than  true  construc- 
tion, and  such  a  building  as  the  pavilion 
of  the  aquarellists,  which  was  a  trivial 
even  if  a  dainty  bit  of  pistache  stucco. 
But  ordinary  criticism  was  hardly  in 
order,  so  important  an  element  of  the 
general  expression  was  the  transitori- 
ness  that  is  so  essential  a  trait  of  a 
Universal  Exposition.  If  the  archi- 
traves of  the  Liberal  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Palaces  were  carried  on  piers  of  skeleton 
iron-work  filled  in  with  terra-cotta,  their 
portals  made  of  brick  and  decorated 
with  plaster,  and  if  terra-cotta  garlands 
and  cupids  ornamented  their  friezes; 
if  the  imposing  building  of  the  War 
Department  was  of  plaster  modelled  in 
forms  consecrated  to  lasting  stone ;  if 
much  of  the  purely  decorative  sculp- 
ture of  the  grounds  veas  of  the  same 
material ;  if  the  Central  Dome  was  too 
laden  vdth  gold  and  color  to  serve  as 
anything  but  the  focus  of  a  prodigious 
f6te — the  sense  of  nice  adjustment  of 
form  to  function  was  so  much  the  great- 
er. Just  such  a  light  and  gay  and  airy 
effect  was  in  this  v^ay  secured  as  the 
inner  feeling  of  fi^ess  demanded. 
Everything  was  simply  as  solid,  as  sub- 
stantial, as  thorougl^  as  complete  as  its 
motive  demanded,  without  the  excess 


of  simulating  a  permanence  foreign  to 
its  idea. 

And  yet  so  lavishly  had  the  oil  in  the 
'^lamp  of  sacrifice"  been  burned,  so  lit- 
tle compromise  had  been  made  vdth  in- 
evitable impending  demolition,  that,  to 
an  American  at  least — accustomed  to  a 
much  more  radical  expression  of  transi- 
toriness — perhaps  the  liveliest  impres- 
sion to  be  obtained  from  the  Exposition 
was  that  it  was  as  fine  as  the  French 
people  could  make  it.  If  it  had  faults 
or  shortcomings — and  I  believe  Mr.  Ed- 
ison found  the  machinery  ill-arranged 
in  some  respects — ^their  conception  and 
not  at  all  the  execution  of  it  was  respon- 
sible. They,  at  all  events,  illustrated 
their  ideal  of  a  world's  fair.  They  had 
just  what  they  wanted.  No  expense  of 
time,  care,  patience,  talent,  or  money  had 
been  spared.  In  these  regards  the  con- 
sideration that  a  building  was  to  be 
erected  for  only  a  temporary  purpose 
had  manifestly  been  allowed  no  weight 
Attention  had  obviously  been  concen- 
trated on  the  end  to  be  attained.  No 
detail  was  neglected,  no  general  effect 
deemed  too  costiy.  Had  the  Tour 
Eiffel  spnmg  from  the  motive  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  it  could  not  have  been 
constructed  and  decorated  with  severer 
Bcrupulousness.  Had  the  twin  palaces 
of  the  Liberal  and  the  Fine  Arts  been 
designed  for  the  permanent  housing  of 
the  Measures  that  for  less  than  h^  a 
year  filled  their  spacious  halls,  they  could 
not  have  worn  a  more  unstinted  and  ex- 
uberant aspect. 

The  buildings,  indeed,  were  decorated 
with  a  freedom  and  fulness  of  fancy  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  French 
architects,  who  certainly  do  not  usually 
err  on  the  side  of  the  rococo.  Not  only 
were  they  decorative  and  festal  in  color 
and  general  conformation,  but  they  were 
ornamented  vdth  a  gay  profusion  of 
gala  whose  prodigality  viras  nevertheless 
strictiy  subordinate  to  decorum  and 
good  taste.  There  was  no  hint  of  the 
note  which  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Universal  Exposition  architecture  would 
be  sure  to  strike.  One  need  hardly 
^)eak  of  the  decoration  which  the 
french  sculpture  of  the  past  ten  years, 
variously  distributed  about  the  grounds, 
constituted ;  or  of  the  special  decora- 
tions of  the  grounds  and  buildings  by 
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the  numerous  and  cultiYaied  guild  of  our  progress,  and  indeed  our  eminence, 

French  sculptors  and  painters,  except  in  many  fields  besides  the  industrial 

to  chronicle  the  success  of  the  monu-  and  material  ones.    It  will,  of  course,  of- 

mental  fountain  by  Coutan — a  work  full  fend  those  who  have  the  interests  of  art 

at  once  of  brio  and  of  elevation,  besides  deeply  at  heart  more  than  did  even  the 

being  immensely  clever  in  more  conven-  Tour  Eiffel  at  Paris.    If  it  is  representa- 

tiomd  respects.     One  need  only  mention  tive  it  will  have  its  share  of  corn-palaces 

that  the  fa9ade  of  Machinery  Hall  was  and  butter-women ;  perhaps  the  slight 

decorated  with  a  group  representing  success  obtained  at  Paris  by  our  repro- 

"  Electricity,"  by  Barrias,  and  one  per-  duction  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  in  choco- 

sonifying  ''Steam,"  by  Chapu  ;  that  the  late  will  not  discourage  those  to  whom 

Central  Dome  was  surmounted  by  a  Parisian  taste  seems  deficient  in  imag- 

"  France  Distributing  Crowns,"  by  Dela-  inativeness.    But  these  may  very  well 

planche ;  that  Eodin  contributed  a  heroic  be  taken  as  superficial  incidents  in  what 

"  Architecture "  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  may  very  well  prove  a  truly  important, 

Aub^  a  ''Printing "to  the  Liberal  Arts  interesting,  and  significant  display.    I 

building ;  and  that  the  interior  of  the  hope,  however,  it  will  be  deemed  neither 

Central  Dome  was  decorated  by  La-  supercilious  nor  impatriotic  if  I  suggest 

vastre  with  a  fine  frieze  representing  that,  should  the  Exhibition  of  '92  as  a 

the  procession  of  the  nations.      Few  spectacle  possess  the  unity  and  excel- 

of  these  works  were  to  be  regarded  as  lence  of  ihe  Paris  Exposition,  we  shall 

masterpieces.    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  certainly  have  cause  for  congratulation, 

conceive  of  a  masterpiece  by  M.  Dela-  There  are  three  disadvanti^es  against 

planche.    But  as  decoration  of  a  world's  which,  as  compared  with  the  French,  we 

fair  they,  of  course,  far  surpassed  the  shall  be  compelled  to  struggle.    One  is 

result  that  any  other  people  could  hope  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no  site 

to  obtain.    And  the  lavish  work  of  the  which  can  be  compared  for  fitness  with 

well-known  sculptors  and  painters  aside  that  which  Parispossesses  enpermanence, 

— though  it  should  be  added  that  this  and  the  impossibility  of  our  constructing 

was  often  invoked  by  private  exhibitors  one.    A  fit  site  for  a  Universal  Exhibi- 

as  weU  as  by  the  administration — the  tion  is  not  a  belvedere;  nor  are  topo- 

taste  displayed  in  the  general  frame-  graphical  inequalities  and  sylvan  poten- 

work  of  the  Exhibition  was  very  note-  tialities  pertinent  features  of  such  a  site, 

worthy.     The  exhibits  were  classified  We  have  been  talking  for  the  past  few 

with  that  order  for  which  the  French  months  as  if  they  were ;  but  the  moment 

are  famous.    Each  department  of  art  or  we  get  down  te  practicality  we  shall 

industry  counted  as  a  separate  whole  in  discover  that  we  have  been  using  the 

the    general    spectacular    composition,  word  "site"  as  if  it  were  a  imiversal 

Each  had  ite  own  kind  of  portal,  hang-  "  norm,"  so  te  speak,  and  that  a  "  site," 

ings,  cases,  and  canopies,  all  designed  and  a  site  for  a  Universal  Exposition  are 

with  the  taste  obtainable  only  where  this  two  different  things.     The  site  at  Paris 

sort  of  thing  is  a  tradition,  and  thus,  is  in  the  latter  sense  an  ideal  one.    The 

even  in  the  most  industrial  portions  of  Trocad^ro  palace,  with  ite  tall  tewers  and 

the  Exhibition,  contributing  to  the  gen-  wide  sweep,  dominates  a  large  acreage 

eral  effect  of  unity  and  excellence.  of  gardens  which  decline  toward  the 

Seine  and  communicate  by  the  Pont 

dT6na  with  the  vast  space  of  the  Champ 

IIL  de  Mars  immediately  opposite.     Along 

the  left  bank  of  the  river  extends,  as  fa^ 
In  ability  to  secure  these  qualities  the  as  the  large  Esplanade  des  InvaUdes,  a 
French  have,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  sufficient  width  of  unoccupied  groimd 
an  advantage  over  any  people  in  the  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the  Ex- 
world.  As  one  of  our  commissioners  hibition,  so  that  whether  you  are  in  the 
remarked  to  me,  "the  French  are  natu-  Trocad^ro  gardens,  the  Esplanade  des 
rally  exhibition  'sharps.'"  Doubtless  Invalides,  or  the  Champ  de  Mars,  you  are 
the  Exhibition  of  '92  will  be  an  ex-  merely  in  a  part  of  a  compact  exhibition 
tremely  interesting  one.    It  may  attest  divided  formally  rather  Uian  really  into 
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threegranddiyisions,  which  thus  furnish  enterprise,  but  also  that  officialism  is 
opportunity  for  grouping  in  a  large  and  very  disastrous  in  the  sphere  of  sesthet- 
enective  way  without  the  disadvantage  ics  itself — and  at  the  same  time  appre- 
of  mutual  isolation.  But  the  great  ad-  ciate  the  fact  that,  for  the  creation  and 
vantage  of  this  site  is  that  it  is  within  control  of  an  immense  spectacle  whose 
so  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre  of  worst  dangers  ai*e  dissonance  and  hete- 
Paris  that  it  may  be  justly  called  cen-  rogeneity,  officialism  vdth  a  conservative 
tral,  and  the  advantages  of  a  central  site  and  cultivated  aesthetic  tradition  has  an 
in  Paris  are  simply  incomparable.  No  immense  superiority.  In  such  a  matter 
site  in  the  world  for  a  world's  fair  can  officialism  is  not  divorced  from  general 
compare  with  that  which  makes  it  the  enthusiasm,  it  directs  ii  It  is  not  an 
nucleus  of  Paris.  And  this  by  no  artificial  but  a  co-ordinating  influence, 
means  because  of  accessibility  by  land  Compared  with  a  world's  fair  due  to  the 
and  water,  by  tramway,  cab,  'bus,  and  "  private  enterprise "  of  a  number  of 
walking — ^which  nevertheless  means  that  public-spirited  plutocrats  and  interested 
the  Exhibition  may  be  as  much  an  even-  business  houses,  one  bom  of  "  govern- 
ing as  a  day  exhibition — ^but  because  ment  interference "  is  intensely  popular, 
Paris  itself  is  a  perpetual  spectacle,  and  and  has  a  rational  and  natural  sanction, 
merely  incloses  in  its  inner  enceinte  the  The  Frendi  Government,  in  the  case  of 
spectacle  of  the  moment.  The  parks,  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  eminently  a 
the  boulevards,  the  theatres,  the  muse-  "  popular  exponent,"  as  our  phrase  is, 
ums-everything  in  the  way  of  dietrac  and  merely  organized  the  national  en- 
tion  and  instruction  for  which  Paris  is  thusiasm,  which  its  machinery,  in  already 
famous — ^border  a  Universal  Exhibition  perfect  condition  for  such  a  function, 
at  Paris  with  a  zone  of  far  greater  at-  enabled  it  to  do  with  admirable  ease 
tractiveness  for  a  world's  fair  crowd  than  and  efficiency.  It  was  not  embarrassed 
can  elsewhere  be  obtained.  A  Universal  by  the  selection  of  a  site,  nor  by  the 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  a  word,  has  not  question  of  raising  funds,  nor  by  the 
only  the  interest  of  being  for  the  mo-  best  means  of  employing  the  funds  at 
ment  the  nucleus  of  the  greatest  spec-  its  disposal  Sure,  like  ourselves,  of  the 
tacle  in  the  world,  but  the  advantage  of  national  and  popular  support,  but  able 
sharing  the  burden  of  entertaining  its  to  dispense  vdth  the  cumbrous  and 
guests  with  surroundings  which  are  in  snail-like  necessity  of  assurance  of  it,  it 
^emselves  of  unequalled  attractiveness  could  attack  the  problem  of  organization 
and  interest.  vrith  directness.  All  it  had  to  do  was 
A  second  spectacular  disadvantage  to  call  together  the  engineers,  architects, 
which  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  credit  sculptors,  and  decorators,  and  lay  the 
in  any  substantial  degree  to  overcome  general  problem  before  tiieta.  To  say 
is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  French,  we  that  a  *'  committee,"  however  represent- 
have  no  competent  organization,  di-  ative,  enthusiastic,  and  intelligent,  can 
rected  by  a  long  and  splendid  tradition  do  this  as  easily  and  effectively,  is  like 
of  aesthetic  dignity  and  taste,  to  create  saying  that  training  and  experience  are 
and  control  the  Exhibition  of  '92.  For  of  no  value  in  the  conduct  of  enterprises 
everything  but  formal  initiative  we  are  of  this  kind.  The  architects  of  the  Ex- 
dependent  on  that  immense,  that  salu-  hibition  of  1892  will  doubtless  be  the 
tary,  but  in  some  respects  that  ineffec-  last  functionaries  appointed, 
tive  force  known  as  "  private  enterprise."  The  absence  of  any  body  of  engineers, 
There  is  no  need  to  praise  the  manifold  architects,  sculptors,  and  decorators  at 
beneficence  of  private  enterprise.  An  all  commensurate  in  numbers,  solidarity, 
American  can  hardly  open  his  mouth  and  aesthetic  tradition,  is  the  third,  and 
on  this  subject  without  uttering  com-  perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage,  the  rec- 
monplaces.  And  we  may  mainttun  that  ognition  of  which  is  a  first  step  toward 
not  only  in  such  matters  as  building  overcoming  it.  We  are  famous  for  our 
ever  so  many  more  miles  of  railway  than  engineering  feats,  and  no  doubt  we  can 
we  really  need,  or  in  fighting  a  gigantic  look  forward  to  something  as  interesting 
war  on  an  essentially  militia  basis,  we  and  impressive  in  this  sense  as  either 
have  demonstrated  the  utility  of  private  the  Tour  Eiffel  or  the  Palais  des  Ma- 
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chines.  But  spectacular  composition  is  ly  reasonable  enough.  Everyone  must 
quite  another  matter  (and  it  will  be  un-  have  sympathized  with  the  protest  of 
derstood  that  it  is  of  this  exdusively  the  Paris  artists  made  before  the  Tower 
that  I  am  speaking)  and  it  may  certainly  was  begun.  The  chances  were  entirely 
be  doubted  if  to  ^lis  end  our  engineers  against  the  aesthetic  success  of  some- 
and  architects  would  pull  togetiier  as  thing  that  was  supposed  to  aim  exclu- 
sapiently  and  harmoniously  as  the  fa-  sively  at  height ;  iliough  after  all,  now- 
mous  corps  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Pos-  adays,  since  we  have  discovered  that 
sibly  the  engineers  would  feel  that  they  motive  is  of  no  importance  in  art,  what 
had  little  to  learn  from  the  architects,  does  it  matter  if  the  motive  of  a  work  of 
even  in  the  direction  of  aesthetic  adapta-  art  be  height  ?  Do  we  not  all  know — 
tion.  Speculation  aside,  however,  and  certainly,  if  we  do  not  we  are  not "  mod- 
engineering  apart,  it  is  clear  that  the  em " — ikai  technic  is  what  counts  ?  If 
city  which  in  architecture,  painting,  and  technic  be  generally  competent  and 
sculpture  is  the  world's  school  at  the  specifically  admirable,  the  result  must 
present  day,  must,  for  that  reason,,  pos-  be  successful  And  technically  the  Tour 
sees  an  amount  of  "  talent "  to  be  di^wn  Ei£fel  was  superb.  It  may  have  been 
upon  far  in  excess  of  that  existing  else-  intended  mei^y  to  be  astonishing,  but 
where.  If  we  had  anything  correspond-  in  reality  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
ing  in  amount,  we  might  argue  advan-  impressive. 

tages  from  our  freedom  from  the  dry  Height,  indeed,  was  not  its  sole  mo- 

and  sapless  character  of  "  official  art."  tive.    M.  Eiffel  has  said,  I  believe,  and 

We  certainly  have  no  "  official  art,"  and  there  are  advocates  of  essaying  such  an 

certainly  what  art  we  have  is  free  as  the  enterprise  at  our  Exhibition  in  1892, 

air  of  heaven.    But  it  happens  that  not  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  erect 

only  is  "  official  art "  the  ideal  kind  for  a  tower  twice  as  high.    The  l^glish,  as 

the  construction  and  decoration  of  a  usual    perhaps  not  quite    seizing    the 

Universal  Exhibition,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  view  in  a  non-utilitarian  and 

point,  but  that  beyond  that  point  Paris  foreign  matter,  consoled  themselves  by 

has  the  advantage  of  the  free  art  which  reflecting  that  it  would  take  two  Tours 

the  present  extremely  liberal  Ministry  Eiffel  to  make  a  single  span  of  the  great 

of  the  Fine  Arts  is  doing  so  much  to  en-  Forth  Bridge.    Its  motive  was  impres- 

couroge.   Still, "  the  greatest  poem,"  says  siveness.    To  the  end  of  impressiveness 

Scherer,  speaking  of  ''  Faust,"  "  is  not  size  is  certainly  an  important  considera- 

that  which  is  most  skilfully  constructed,  tion.     No  one  would  pretend  that  a 

but  that  in  which  there  is  the  most  poe-  model  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  would  be 

try ; "  and  however  little  a  poem  and  a  as  impressive  as  the  original,  any  more 

world's  fair  resemble  each  other,  perhaps  than  people  who  care  chiefly  about  the 

in  1892  the  contents  of  our  Exhibition  looks  of  things  (and  who  were  the  chief 

will  atone  for  any  possible  shortcomings  critics  of  the  Tower  in  advance)  would 

in  form.    We  may  be  sure  they  will,  in  maintain  that  its  utilitarian  function  is 

any  case,  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  think  an  element  of  its  impressiveness.    And 

it  will  need  no  great  effort  to  eclipse  the  size  rather  than  height,  was  the  main 

Paris  spectacle  even  as  a  spectacle.  source  of  the  Tower's  impressiveness  as 

an  extraordinary  structure.    It  did  not 

appear  extraordinarily  high  ;  probably  it 

IV.  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  double 

its  actual  height ;  everyone  who  saw  it  for 

So  much  had  been  said  against  it  the  first  time  expressed  disappointment ; 

that  a  visitor  to  the  Exposition  might  its  height  was  something  wluch  had  to 

have  been  excusably  surprised  not  to  grow  on  one,  so  largely  had  the  imagina- 

find  the  Tour  Eiffel  vulgar.    But  the  tion  discounted  it.   But  it  appeared  from 

unprejudiced  visitor    must  have   been  the  first  extraordinarily  big.      The  im- 

still  more  surprised  to  find  it  a  posi-  mense  anchorage  and  piers,  the  tremen- 

tively  agreeable  object.    It  was,  how-  dous  spans  of  the  lower  arches,  the  enor- 

ever,  not  only  not  vtdgar,  but  agreeable,  mous  mass  of  iron  wreathing  upward, 

A  priori  objections  to  it  were  certain-  the  vast  platforms,  containing  spacious 
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caf^B  and  promenades  and  a  large  per-  of  engineering.  But  it  can  be  said  of  it 
manent  population,  liardly  required  the  with  entire  sobriety  that  in  virtue  of  its 
reflection  that  all  this  was  a  mere  me-  obviously  logical  structure  it  far  sur- 
chanical  necessity  to  the  end  of  placing  passes  in  beauty  sudi  works  of  archi- 
a  stationary  point  a  thousand  feet  in  the  lecture  as  are  essentially  constructed 
air  to  impress  one  with  a  sense  of  the  decoration  instead  of  decorative  con- 
grandiose  in  pure  construction  such  as  struction.  Eliminate  the  pleasure  to 
few  other  works  can.  be  derived  from  association  and  from 
Lnpressiveness  on  this  scale  and  of  the  sculptures  and  mouldings  and  folia- 
this  unique  sort  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  tions — ^e  thousand  feUcities  which  be- 
all  aesthetic  theorizing  aside,  an  extreme-  long  to  stone  and  belong  to  stone  alone — 
ly  laudable  end  for  the  main  feature — the  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  delight  to  be 
novelty — of  a  universal  exhibition.  There  obtained  from  looking  at  the  myriad 
is  a  certain  dignity  in  a  mammoth  ob-  thrusts  and  points  of  resistance,  the 
ject  of  the  kind  erected  solely  for  a  com-  bolts  and  rivets,  the  long  upward-spring- 
memorative  purpose,  provided  it  be  kept  ing  shafts,  the  manifest  communication 
within  the  limits  of  taste  and  sense,  pro-  of  accumulated  power  from  tier  to  tier 
vided,  that  is  to  say,  it  be,  although  a  of  rods  and  girders,  was  not  in  its  way 
monster,  distinctly  not  a  monstrosity,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  to  be 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Tour  Eiffel  was  derived  from  standing  before  the  fa9ade 
a    prodigious    structure,   and    gave  to  of  a  cathedral. 

thousands  of  people,  through  its  mere  Moreover,  the  Tower  was  eminently  a 
size  and  height,  such  a  sensation  as  they  part  of  the  Exposition.  It  dwarfed 
had  never  experienced  in  their  lives,  nothing.  It  composed  delightfully.  It 
without  appearing  architecturally  ab-  dominated  easily,  but  not  arrogantly,  the 
surd,  is,  I  think,  its  very  sufficient  ex-  buildings  and  laoidscape,  and  though  you 
cuse.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  tower  were  generally,  when  out-of-doors,  half 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  distinctly  agreeable  conscious  of  its  presence,  it  did  not  ob- 
object.  Its  lines  were  fine,  its  propor-  trude  itself.  In  a  word,  it  took  its  place 
tions  harmonious,  the  entire  structure  — the  place  that  had  been  provided  for 
agreeable  in  ifcs  evident  slendemess  and  it  in  the  general  plan.  It  was  a  central 
obvious  strength.  From  some  points  point  of  interest  from  its  character,  and 
of  view — sufficiently  distant  for  one  to  of  observation  from  its  prominence  ;  but 
lose  the  sense  of  construction — ^the  curve  it  distinctly  contributed  to  the  ensemble 
of  the  outline  seemed  perhaps  weak,  ow-  rather  than  formed  an  eccentric  and  dis- 
ing  to  the  spread  of  the  base  and  the  cordant  note.  Its  eminence  had  noth- 
tenuity  of  the  top.  But  it  should  be  ing  exclusive  and  egoistic  about  it.  It 
remembered  that  it  is  particularly  true  helped,  indeed,  to  decorate,  to  embellish 
of  architecture  that  the  mind  has  always  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  by  no 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  eye,  or,  means  merely  its  abject  environment, 
in  other  words,  that  the  eye  should  be  This  effect  was  due  partly  to  the  inter- 
a  trained  one.  In  the  numerous  reduc-  est  of  the  other  constructions,  the  beauty 
tions  of  the  Tower  the  base  undoubtedly  of  the  Central  Dome,  the  charming  color 
appears  too  heavy  for  the  top  ;  but  in  and  delightful  aspect  of  the  latend  pal- 
looking  at  the  Tower  itself  one  instino-  aces,  the  brilliance  of  the  lawns,  the 
tively  recalls  the  tremendous  service  the  foim tains,  the  groups  of  sculpture,  the 
base  has  to  perform,  and  the  curve  be-  scores  of  isolated  structures  scattered 
comes  thus  truly  a  line  of  beauty.  If  about ;  but  it  was  due  also  to  the  so- 
the  essence  of  architectural  beauty  were,  briety  and  good  taste  with  which  it  was 
as  is  sometimes  maintained,  the  complete  itself  decorated, 
expression  of  function,  then  the  Tour 

Eiffel  would  rank  high  as  a  work  of  ar-  Y. 
chitecture.     This  is  not,  however,  the  es- 
sence of  architectural  beauty,  but  only  No  part  of  the  Exposition  was  more 
an  essential  condition  of  it ;  and  perhaps  conspicuous  than  that   contributed  by 
the  most  that  one  can  say  of  the  Tower,  what  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  Orient 
accordingly,  is  that  it  is  a  beautiful  work  — ^though  in  this  case  the  Orient  ex- 
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tended  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Paris,  same  sensation — the  same  impression  of 
especially  artistic  Paris,  was  delighted  the  Orient — oppresses  you.  It  is  pict- 
with  these  examples  of  an  exotic  civiliza-  uresqueness  run  to  seed,  the  scum  of  a 
tion.  Cairo  Street  was  in  some  respects  civilized  decadence,  the  flotsam  and  jet- 
the  centre  of  the  Exhibition,  though  it  sam  of  a  worn-out  world,  the  frivolity 
only  fringed  a  portion  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  cynical  puerility  of  a  taste  grown 
It  was  very  wcdl  done  ;  the  illusion  was  absolutely  mechanical,  the  sordid  squalor 
as  complete  as  possible.  There  was  of  an  intelligence  utterly  disillusionized, 
nothing  cynical  about  the  reconstruction  This  effect  was  of  course  immensely 
of  an  Egyptian  or  other  street — nothing  heightened  by  the  incongruousness  of 
obviously  superficial  and  clumsily  imita-  the  whole  Asiatic  exhibit.  Over  all  hung 
tive.  The  street  was,  to  use  the  current  the  gray  sky  of  Paris,  the  white  mud  of 
slang,  manifestly  sincere.  The  bronze  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  underfoot,  the 
^yptian  donkey-boys,  clad  in  long  crowd  was  a  crowd  of  badauds  and  for- 
blue  tunics,  were  very  genuine.  They  eigners  from  the  three  remaining  quar- 
thnmped  and  shouted  to  their  beasts,  ters  of  the  earth,  Paris  showers  sprinkled 
laden  vdth  most  incongruously  Occi^  the  court -yards  and  pattered  against 
doital  freight,  as  it  is  probable  they  do  the  chiselled  lattices — ^in  the  fairest  of 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  carved  fair  weather  the  Paris  atmosphere  was 
jalousies  and  oriels,  glued  to  the  per-  cruelly  indiscreet  and  imcompromising 
pendicularwallsof  whitewash,  and  hang-  beside  the  intense  sunlight  and  warm 
mg  over  and  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  blending  of  the  Eastern  air.  Apart 
bustling,  elbowing,  clamorous  crowd  be-  from  its  environment,  at  any  rate,  one 
low  them,  were  express  importations,  concluded,  the  things  that  Cairo  Street 
The  caves  and  cellars  and  gloomy  re-  and  its  dependencies  stood  for  were  not 
cesses,  redolent  of  perfumes  and  dusky  properly  to  be  appreciated.  Just  what 
with  pastilles,  contained  indubitably  they  need,  namely,  a  subordination  and 
genuine  carpets  and  trinkets,  and  were  absorption  into  an  ensemble  which  re- 
presided  over  by  genuine,  if  polyglottic,  treats  and  retires  and  does  not  justify 
followers  of  the  l^ophei  Gentdneness  itself  in  such  emphatic  and  defiant  fash- 
must  have  been  the  only  excuse  for  the  ion  as  here,  here  is  lacking.  Judged  by 
hoarse  cries,  the  strident  calls,  the  or-  the  criteria  which  the  rue  du  Caire  sup- 
chestral  caoophcmy,  which  bewildered  plied,  Gautier,  Fromentin,  Begnault, 
the  sense  of  hearing  even  more  than  the  Pierre  Loti  are  incomprehensible.  The 
barbaric  color  and  form  did  the  eye.  grime  was  more  salient  than  the  color. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  gentdneness  of  it  &e  chaos  more  prominent  than  the  pict- 
all — ^in  spite,  moreover,  of  the  typical  nat-  uresqueness.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  rea- 
ure  of  it  all — it  was  impossible,  I  think,  son  why  the  Orient  pleases  artists  so 
for  the  wholly  sane  sense  to  avoid  being  much  is  because  it  furnishes  only  the 
depressed  by  a  feeling  of  its  essential  elements  of  a  picture ;  because  it  is  mag- 
artificiality.  Is  this,  after  all,  what  Islam  nificently  heterogeneous  and  haphazard ; 
has  to  give  us  ?  Is  this  the  sum  of  its  because,  in  a  word,  it  is  so  truly  unpic- 
contribution  to  the  delight  of  the  eye,  toriaL  Perhaps,  even  in  the  Orient  as 
the  pride  of  life,  or  the  gayety  of  na-  well  as  in  the  rue  du  Caire,  it  is  the  im- 
tions?  These  raucous  girls  and  decrepit  agination  that  is  stimulated  rather  than 
men  pressing  upon  our  attention  mi-  the  sense  that  is  pleased.  But  so  far  as 
gree,  little  boxes,  scent-bottles,  ciga-  the  ordinary  amateur  is  concerned  I 
rettes,  pipes,  bits  of  lacquer,  beads,  don't  know  that  it  makes  much  differ- 
bangles,  slippers,  embroideries,  and  the  ence  in  the  resultant  effect  on  the  sense 
thousand  Oriental  "  notions "  of  their  and  nerves  whether  the  barbarism  that 
trivial  bazaars  are  melancholy  in  direct  one  is  experiencing  be  rudimentary  or 
proportion  to  their  reality  and  repre-  decayed.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  that 
sentative  character.  Pass  on  to  the  crudiiy  is  more  refreslung  moially,  be- 
stucco  India  Palace,  filled  with  Hindo-  cause  one  is  accustomed  to  think  of  it 
stan  stufb  and  inlaid  gewgaws,  varied,  as  the  beginning  of  better  things  and 
marshalled,  and  commercially  organized  unconsciouslv  credits  it  with  the  virtues 
by  English  commercial  tact,   and  the  of  a  fancied  mture.     On  the  other  hand, 
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there  is  undeniably  a  certain  harmony 
in  the  d&bris  of  elements  once  composed 
and  still  united  which  is  aesthetically  a 
shade  more  agreeable ;  the  picture  has 
tone,  however  the  parts  may  lack  distinc- 
tion, and  however  purposeless  and  puer- 
ile iiie  ensemble. 

But  to  appreciate  how  utterly  lacking 
in  distinction  was  all  this  vaunted  pict- 
uresqueness,  this  fancied  romanticism 
of  color  and  costume  and  custom  which 
made  up  the  rue  du  Gaire,  one  had  only 
to  turn  into  the  neighboring  rooms  of 
the  Japanese  exhibits.  The  contrast  af- 
forded one  of  the  acutest  and  most  ele- 
vated sensations  of  SBsthetic  pleasure  it 
is  possible  to  experience.  One  was  at 
once  in  a  rarer  atmosphere,  and  ex- 
changed tumultuousness  for  serenity, 
a  ragged  and  dishevelled  disorder  for 
inteUigence,  refinement,  elegance;  the 
dregs  of  a  dissipated  rdiaxation  for  the 
true  tension  of  cultivated  exertion ;  an 
abandoned  orgy  for  the  repose  and  san- 
ity of  the  pursuit  of  perfection.  This 
general  e£Eect  of  the  Japanese  rooms 
was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  the 
exceUence  of  the  special  exhibits,  though 
this  was,  of  course,  very  great  indeed,  aad 
— as  the  tickets  on  bronzes  and  porce- 
lains disclosed — many  museums  aad  pri- 
vate collections  will  be  the  richer  for 
treasures  of  deHcate  and  sensitive  art. 
Outside  and  right  and  left  was  glitter 
and  tinsel  —  the  gaudy  grotesquerie  of 
Siamese  imagination,  the  trumpery  trin- 
kets of  Egypt,  Morocco,  Asia  Minor ; 
within,  space  and  quiet ;  beautiful  objects 
grouped,  without  sacrifice  of  individual 
mterest,  in  tall  black  and  glass  cabi- 
nets ;  wide  passage-ways  between  these, 
the  courtesy  of  civilization  manifest  in 
the  demeanor  of  the  attendants,  and  the 
purely  decorative  features  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  whole  distributed  with  a 
chaste  abst^ition  from  profusion  and  a 
dignified  reserve  in  display  in  the  high- 
est degree  impressive.  It  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  fancy  the  danse  du  ventre  going 
on  amid  the  abominable  cacophony  of 
gongs  and  castanets  a  dozen  steps  away. 

Going  on,  however,  it  was  the  live- 
long day.  Every  hour,  every  half-hour 
of  the  aitemoon  and  evening,  in  half  a 
dozen  grimy  oaf6s  the  Terpsichorean 
ideal  of  the  Orient  was  illustrated  anew, 
and  so  absolutely  mechanical  and  list- 


less was  the  spirit  that  infused  the  per- 
formers that,  to  a  reflecting  person,  it 
was  the  audience  that  was  really  the 
spectacle.  The  audience  was  at  all 
events  a  study.  The  number  of  women 
was  ludicrously  disproportionate,  and  the 
niunber  of  American  women  was  notice- 
able. Some  of  them  seemed  slightly  pen- 
sive, but  all  were  interested,  ^eir  large 
eyes  grew  larger  stilL  They  almost  for- 
got decorum  in  crowding  for  a  better 
view,  in  leaning  over  the  1:]^cks  of  chairs, 
in  concentrated,  absorbed  attention. 
They  seemed  to  be  makiTig  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  new  world  of  phenomena,  to  be 
learning  something — which  it  is  well 
known  is  the  state  of  mind  most  exciting 
to  the  American  girL  But  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  if  their  acquisition  was  capable 
of  formulation.  In  most  cases  it  must 
have  remained  in  the  state  of  pure  im- 
pression ;  and  probably  most  of  them 
will  agree  that,  important  as  impressions 
are,  this  one  was,  on  the  whole,  unsatis- 
factory. 

If  there  were  anything  distinctly  sen- 
suous about  the  danse  du  ventre  it  might 
be  more  reprehensible,  but  it  could  not 
fail*  of  being  more  interesting.  Great- 
er reprehensibility  would  have  secured 
what  was,  in  fact,  most  lamentably  lack- 
ing, namely,  a  raiaon  d'etre,  and  a  raison 
d'etre  always  makes  a  thing  more  inter- 
esting. Doubtless,  in  its  origin,  its  pri- 
mordial idea,  this  series  of  contortions 
had  significance,  just  as  much  of  the 
symbolism  of  more  spiritual  ceremonial 
which  now  subsists  in  equally  empty 
though  more  decorous  fashion  was  once 
full  of  meaning,  however  esoteric  and 
Eleusinian.  At  Paris  and  to-day  it  is 
absolutely  hollow  and  dulL  Fatima 
had  the  air  of  a  bored  contortionist. 
Her  movements  were  extraordinary,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  one  of 
her  comrades,  forced  to  perform  them 
from  morning  till  night,  and  thus  robbed 
of  the  recuperating  repose  which  un- 
doubtedly she  enjoyed  in  Cairo  or  Sa- 
lonica,  had  died  of  peritonitis  at  one  of 
the  hospitals.  But  anatomical  paradox 
has  in  itself  really  no  excuse  for  exist- 
ence if  it  be  both  ugly  and  insignifi- 
cant, and  if  in  addition  there  be  no  heart 
in  it. 

There  was,  on  the  contrary,  "heart," 
and  little  else,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
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Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  Oitanaa  were  the  dancers  moved  with  trailing  steps  in 
— appropriately — ^installed  in  the  Palais  slow — infinitely  slow — curves,  wreatning 
des  Enfant&  These  Spanish  gypsies,  their  arms,  or  rather  their  hands,  with 
mainly  female,  with  enough  of  a  mascu-  the  wrist  as  a  pivot,  in  a  sinuous  sedate- 
line  intersprinkling  to  give  variety  and  ness  ^uite  impossible  to  characterize  or 
conventional  point  to  their  perform-  describe.  As  they  circled  about  the 
anoes,  seemed  veritably  to  have  le  diable  little  stage,  a  solemn-visaged  youth  in — 
au  corps — ^which  is  perhaps  merely  a  mod-  perhaps — ^full  canonicals,  surrounded  by 
em  rendering  of  the  old  phrase  "pos-  a  group  of  attendant  girls,  they  seemed 
sessed  of  the  deviL"  Their  entertain-  to  be  performing  a  series  of  barn-yard 
ment  seemed  the  incarnation  of  caprice,  evolutions,  as  of  a  slowly  strutting  cock 
Nothing  more  riotous,  formless,  and  encircled  by  his  harem  of  hens.  It  was 
abandoned  can  be  imagined.  It  was  im-  decorous  to  the  point  of  solemnity,  and 
possible  at  first  to  get  the  thread  of  it,  to  the  sense  of  measure  was  certainly  pre- 
reduce  it  to  anything  like  coherence,  served  to  an  almost  measureless  degree. 
After  a  time  one  became  habituated  or  The  dancers  were  never  carried  beyond 
demoralized  enough  to  fancy  he  could  themselves  by  the  entrain  of  the  dance, 
divine  the  point  of  view.  But  this  point  but  very  visibly  and  agreeably  controlled 
of  view  once  seized  appeared  all  the  more  and  regulated  their  gestures  and  poses, 
wildly  extravagant,  all  the  more  impu-  In  this  sense  the  performance  was  dearly 
dent  and  atrocious.  The  noise  was  an  artistic  one.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
deafening.  The  music,  to  whose  accom-  half  hour  the  observer  who  did  not  find 
paniment  the  antics  of  the  dancers  it  monotonous  must  have  been  a  deter- 
were  adjusted,  was  furnished  by  little  mined  seeker  after  sensations.  The 
tambourines  absolutely  echoless  and  elaborate  but  limited  sinuosity  of  the 
non- vibrant^  the  nationial  castanets,  and  waving  hands  and  flexible  wrists  seemed 
a  remorselessly  persistent  handclapping,  at  last  perfectly  insipid,  and,  instead  of 
which  was  first  mystifying,  then  madden-  being  intentional,  merely  the  reduction 
ing,  and  finally,  by  ddnt  of  tireless  con-  to  a  factitious  appearance  of  order,  of 
iinuance,  stupefying.  Its  measures  were  movements  in  reality  hap  -  hazard  and 
marked  at  irregular  intervals,  suggested  fortuitous,  by  a  slowing  of  the  pace  to 
by  the  whim  of  the  individual  members  such  an  extent  that  the  sense  of  slowness 
of  the  company,  by  shouts  and  cries  of  disguised  the  lack  of  character  in  the 
the  most  epileptic  violence.  Happily,  design.  After  the  Oitanas  any  exhibi- 
to  most  of  the  audience  they  probably  tion  of  decorum  was  agreeable,  but  be- 
seemed inarticulate.  The  dancing  was  fore  long  the  emptiness  of  pure  decorum 
mostly  of  a  kind  whose  essential  inde-  made  itself  dismally  perceived,  and  one 
corousness  was  no  doubt  essentially  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Pari- 
modified  by  its  calm  deliberation  and  sian  amateurs  who  went  into  ecstasies 
technical  correctness.  But  I  think  the  over  the  Javanese  did  not  analyze  their 
fondness  for  it  of  artistic  Paris  was  an  sensations  with  sufficient  assiduity, 
acquired  taste.  They  must  have  seemed  a  little  nays 
The  Javanese  dancers  were  a  troupe  to  Uie  Javanese  themselves,  whose  re- 
of  an  altogether  different  character,  and  signed  expression  was  now  and  then 
it  is  only  just  to  credit  Hie  gotU  faisandi  apparently  varied  by  a  shade  of  amuse- 
of  the  Parisians  with  preferring  them  to  ment  at  the  simplicity  of  their  audi- 
the  flagrant  and  turbulent  contortions  ences. 

just  mentioned.  They  were  neither  In  themselves,  however,  the  dancers 
noisy  nor  abandoned.  The  music  was  were  more  interesting  than  their  ser- 
slow,  regular,  and  savage  only  in  timbre,  pentineposturings.  There  was  one,  espe- 
It  tortm^  the  nerves  in  an  insidious  cially,  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but 
and  unsuspected  way  only — ^like  certain  evidently  at  the  acme  of  maturity,  over 
forms  of  Chinese  punishment,  which  at  whom  all  artistic  Paris  was  excited.  Her 
first  seem  wholly  bearable — ^and  did  not  skin,  of  which  a  great  deal  was  visible,  was 
assail  them  violently,  as  did  that  of  the  of  the  most  beautiful  golden  hue,  with 
Spanish  and  Egyptian  virtuosi.  And  to  citron  shadows,  and  her  arms  were  mod- 
its  unphrased,  unmodulated  monotony  elled  with  an  extraordinary  delicacy. 
Vol.  Vn.— 8 
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Her  face  was  decidedly  of  a  moon-like  such  conspicuous  importance  as  to  in- 

cbaracter,  with  eyes  wide  apart,  and  a  duce  the  London  Spectator  to  speculate 

rudimentary  nose  of    concave  outline,  in  a  long  article  on  the  worth  of  such 

But,   as  a  yenerable  and    philosophic  congresses  after  alL    But  for  the  ordi- 

Frenchman  who  sat  behind  me  remarked,  nary  observer,  of  all  the  contents  of  the 

''  What  difference  does  it  make — a  line  Exhibition,  the  art  therein  gathered  was 

like  this  or  a  line  like  that?    What  is  the  most  interesting — whether  this  be 

really  beautiful  is  youth."      And  this  or  should  be  the  case  at  a  world's  fair 

young  woman  was  the  incarnation  of    or  not.  

youth.    It  seems  that  our  noses  appear 

ridiculous  to  Javanese  connoisseurs,  and  Naturally  here  France  reigned  un- 
that  the  unvarying  mark  of  a  Batavian  rivalled,  both  because  the  French  ai- 
caricature  is  an  exaggerated  nose ;  per-  tach  so  much  value  to  art,  and  the  Ex- 
haps  it  was  our  noses  as  well  as  our  position  was  so  eminently  French,  and 
imiveth  that  amused  the  performers.  It  because  there  is,  comparatively,  so  little 
is  well  to  have  a  standard,  an  ideal,  even  modem  art  outside  of  France.  But  the 
of  noses,  however  ;  it  is  a  great  simpU-  French  display  was  rendered  far  more 
fier  ;  and  one  reflected  that  even  people  impressive  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
who  believe  in  concave  noses  have  an  been,  more  impressive  indeed  than  its 
advantage  over  those  who  believe  only  warmest  admirers  could  have  expected  it 
in  "youth."  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  be,  by  the  happy  idea  of  the  retro- 
more  "  youth  "  themselves.  In  this  sense  s^ective  exhibition  of  French  master- 
the  Parisian  delight  in  all  this  trans-  pieces  in  painting  and  sculpture  exe- 
planted  irrelevance  seemed  extremely  cuted  during  the  past  hundred  year& 
old.  The    Centennaire    was,    in    truth,    the 

very  core  and  centre  of  the  Ei^sition. 

YL  The  Louvre  and  Luxembourg  together 

give  no  such  vivid  sense  of  the  v^ue  of 

The  industrial  display  was  doubtless  French  art,  of  the  title  of  French  schools 

very  good,  though  special  competence  to  rank  with  those  of  Italy  and  Holland, 

is  required  in  order  to  speak  of  it  in-  as  the  splendid  array  of  sculptures  and 

telligently.     Our  own  exhibit  made  a  canvases  spread  out  under  the  spacious 

poor  showing,  for  example ;  but  judging  blue  dome  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  and 

by  the  grands  prix  and  medals  it  ob-  overflowing  into  the  contiguous  galleries 

tained  it  must  have  been  a  valuable  on  either  side.    Here  only  could  one  get 

contribution  to  a  world's  fair,  considered  a  just  notion  of  the  richness,  the  long 

as  an  institution  for  the  development  of  career,   and    the  vitality  of  distinctly 

industry  and  manufactures.    No  one,  French  art  after  its  emancipation  from 

however,  could  fail  to  note  the  immense  Italian  leading-strings.    For  Fragonard, 

commercial    preponderance    of    Great  who  was  painting  in  1789,  almost  carries 

Britain  in  these  respects  over  the  pro-  it  back  to  the  days  of  reaction  from  Ital- 

tected  countries  of  tiie  Continent— even  ian  influence,  and  from  Fragonard  to 

that  part  of  the  Continent  which  enjoys  Bodin  stretched  a  Hue  of  works  illustrat- 

the  superiority  over  England  of  artisdc  ing  every  phase  of  its  later  evolution 

instincts,  a  tradition  of  culture,  and  the  amply  and  splendidly.     How  much,  too, 

Code  Napoleon — and  as  at  Philadelphia,  there  was  in  each  successive  phase  was 

in  1876,  the  English  exhibit  constituted  a  lesson  in  catholic  appreciation  hardly 

a  vast  object-lesson  in  political  economy  otherwise  to  be  obtamed.      The   Cen- 

which  the  dullest  might  learn  by  mere  tennaire  was  almost  a  demonstration  of 

dint  of  looking.     The  educational  side  the  truth  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  wise  re- 

of  the  Exposition,  too,  was  extremely  mark,  that  "  art  is  only  a  point  of  view, 

prominent.     Everyone  has  read  of  the  and  genius  mainly  a  way  of  looking  at 

street  of  the  habitations  of  man  in  all  things."    Prudhon,  David,  Ingres,  Dela- 

ages,  of  the  history  of  labor  series,  of  croix,  Couture,  Corot,  Millet,  Courbet, 

the  scientific  congresses  held  in  almost  Manet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes — how  much 

imbroken  succession  from  the  opening  to  say  for  itseU  here  had  each  of  these 

to  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  and  of  interhostile  points  of  view  over  which 
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such  fierce  battles  haye  been  fought,  or  exclude  to^^  of  any  kind.  The  care- 
and  such  heated  intolerance  exhibited,  ful  cherishing  of  salutary,  the  careful 
Fragonard's  witchery  and  abandoned  curbing  of  dangerous  influences,  the 
insouciance  ;  Prudhon's  grace  and  lam-  timid  and  perhaps  selfish  trades-union 
bent  color ;  David's  sense  of  self-control  spirit,  whic^  hitherto  the  Administration 
and  p^ect  power  of  expressing  what  he  has  more  or  less  warmly  supported  in 
deemed  woiihy  of  expressing  ;  Ingres'  the  Institute,  have  for  the  moment  given 
linearly  beautiful  demonstrations  of  his  way.  Ultramontanism  has  indeed  given 
sincerity — ^his  sanity,  indeed — in  pro-  place  to  radicalism,  one  may  say,  and 
claiming  that  drawing  was  the  ''probity  possibly  the  pendulum  has  swung  over 
of  art;"  Delacroix's  splendid  proof s  that  far  in  the  direction  from  which  it  has 
color  and  action  are  alone  worth  atten-  so  long  by  main  strength  been  withheld, 
tion ;  Corot's  triumphant  assertion  that  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  whatever  ex- 
blithe  serenity  is  nature's  truest  note  ;  travagance  may  be  considered  to  accom- 
Oourbef  s  superbly  stated  proposition  pany  the  change  will,  in  its  turn,  be 
that  only  the  petty  lies  without  the  do-  sufSciently  curbed  by  the  great  forces 
main  of  artistic  subject,  and  that  one  of  conservatism  always  at  work  in  French 
motive  is  as  good  as  another  —  even  art,  and  in  the  public  to  which  French 
elegance  itself — provided  you  take  it  art  appeals,  and  that  the  Institute  knows 
largely  enough — idl  these  various  points  its  trade  too  well,  and  really  possesses 
of  view  seemed  invincible  when  you  too  fine  a  sense  of  sobriety  and  measure 
stood  before  the  splendid  illustrations  to  lose  more  than  the  surplusage  of 
of  them  that  the  Centennaire  contained,  power  which  official  aid  once  gave  it  and 
You  might  theorize  at  your  leisure,  and  gives  it  no  longer.  So  that  tiie  change 
note  among  other  things  the  steady  evo-  I  speak  of  cannot  fail  to  be  as  salutary 
lution  of  technic  which  these  master-  as  it  is  notable.  Much  dissatisfaction 
pieces  of  French  art  attested  during  the  was  expressed  at  the  prominence  of 
past  hundred  years  ;  but  philoso^duzing  Manet  and  the  presence  of  Monet  at  the 
in  their  presence  seemed  professionid  Exposition,  and  there  need  be  no  fear 
and  almost  priggish.  that  any  school  of ''  free  "  art  will  perma- 

nently  receive  the  government  support 

Both  the  CefUennaire  and  the  exhibi-  which  will  make  it  in  turn  ''  offidaL" 

tion  of  current  French  art,  the  paintings 

and  sculpture  of  the  past  ten  years.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  acquit- 
ahowed  one  tendency  or  trait  of  the  ut-  tal  of  the  "  modernists  "  themselves  of 
most  significance,  namely,  a  perfect  the  charge  of  intolerance,  and  in  their 
catholicity  of  official  selection.  Can-  contributions  to  the  eidlubition  of  cur- 
vases  and  statues  figured  in  each  which  rent  art  there  was,  I  think;  abundant 
had  either  been  rejected  at  the  Salon  or  evidence  of  the  fanaticism  which  is  per- 
treated  with  contumely  there.  Courbet  haps  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the 
and  Bodin  had  apparently  become  the  energy  requisite  for  effective  Protestant- 
head  of  the  comer.  It  is  impossible  to  ism.  What  can  you  accomplish  in  at- 
overestimate  the  importance  of  this  ap-  tacking  any  system  unless  you  attack  it 
parent  divorce  between  the  Government  systematically  ?  And  the  French  plein- 
and  the  Institute,  this  enthusiastic  adop-  air  painters,  as  a  rule  and  in  the  mass, 
tion,  and  not  mere  countenancing,  by  the  seem  really  to  paint  as  if  nothing  else 
former  of  ''  free,"  in  spite  of  the  frowns  in  the  world  were  worth  a  moment's 
of  academic  art  It  is  not  fanciful  to  thought  except  the  just  reproduction  of 
say  that  it  would  never  have  happened  out-of-doors  ''  values."  These  painters 
under  a  monarchical  rigime,  that  the  made  the  most  vivid  impression  of  any 
republican  faith  and  its  triumph  have  of  the  various  French  schools  to  whose 
broadened  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  works  gallery  after  gallery  was  devoted, 
political  horizon,  and  in  the  field  of  aes-  perhaps  owing  to  our  having  grown 
thetics  as  well  as  of  politics  now  reigns  familiar  with  the  Bonnats  and  Benjamin 
the  genius  of  liberty  and  an  ideal  impa-  Constants,  and  Henners  and  Laurenses 
tience  of  restrictions  and  conventions  and  Detailles.  They  are  the  painters 
so  far  as  these  tend  to  hamper,  hinder,  not^  I  think,  of  the  indefinite,  but  prob- 
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ably  of  the  immediate  futura  They  standard  by  their  undivided  attention  to 
date  from  Manet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ''valaes"  which  most  prove  of  very  great 
though,  as  so  often  happens  in  a  move-  importance  in  painting.  They  have 
ment  of  this  kind,  Bastien- Lepage's  spoiled  for  everyone  the  old,  hot,  studio- 
modification  of  Manet's  uncompromising  painted  works.  They  have  raised  the 
attitude  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  standard  of  naturalistic  representation 
them.  Monet  and  luminari%me  are  yet  by  still  another  degree,  and  have  accord- 
to  come,  perhaps,  and  though  it  is  hard  ingly  performed  a  service  comparable 
to  imagine  what  phase  of  nature  will  be  with  those  associated  with  the  names  of 
left  after  that  upon  which  a  ''school"  the  great  technical  innovators  in  the 
may  concentrate  its  attention,  yet  as  the  same  line  of  development — Giotto,  Sig- 
phases  of  nature  are  infinite  the  succes-  norelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Claude,  Rembrandt, 
sion  of  schools  will  doubtless  continue.  Velasquez.  And  they  have  imposed  their 
No  one  not  a  traditional  adherent  of  view  everywhere  —  Germany,  Norway, 
the  academic  conventions  can  fail  to  ap-  Russia,  America  most  of  all — and  even 
preciate  the  excellence  of  the  pleiti-air  England. 

painters.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  At  the  same  time  much  honor  as  is  the 
their  procedure  is  worthy  of  a  scientific  due  of  reformers  who  raise  the  stand- 
ee, and  mathematical  to  the  last  degree,  ard  of  technic  in  painting,  it  is  impos- 
'Sne  doctrine  they  advocate  and  illus-  sible  not  to  reflect  that  technic  is,  after 
trate  simply  demands  an  exact  corre-  all,  machinery,  and  that  in  art  what  a 
fpondence  in  the  light  and  dark  scale  of  man  says  is  of  importance,  as  well  as 
a  picture  to  that  of  the  natural  scene  how  he  says  it.  We  may  hereafter  re- 
represented,  exact  imitation  both  of  lo-  quire  of  painters  that  in  attempting  nat- 
cal  tints  and  general  tone  being  impos-  uralistic  representation  they  commit  no 
sible,  owing  to  the  difference  between  solecisms,  and  that  to  that  end  they 
nature's  highest  light  and  lowest  dark,  pay  as  much  attention  to  atmosphere  as 
and  the  potentialities  of  the  palette.  In  to  form,  color,  and  chiaro-oscuro.  We 
other  words,  as  you  can  squeeze  absolute  may  come  to  find  M.  G^rdme  as  naif  in 
white  out  of  no  tube,  you  must  first  de-  this  sense,  as  we  do  Cimabue  in  drawing, 
termine  the  scale  of  your  picture,  and  But  something  else  may  be  demand- 
then  make  every  note  in  it  bear  the  same  ed  as  well,  something  besides  machin- 
relation  to  every  other  that  the  corre-  ery,  something  besides  good  painting, 
sponding  note  in  nature  bears  to  its  fel-  In  this  something  the  French  painters 
lows  in  its  own  different  scale.  And  who  are  now  the  leaders  in  their  art  are 
what  this  ''value"  of  the  note  should  distinctly  lacking.  They  show  you  how 
be,  you  can  figure  out  with  mathemati-  nature,  looks  to  you,  if  you  have  looked 
cal  precision.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  closely  at  her  manifestations.  What 
effects  of  light  and  air — those  two  most  they  think  and  feel,  how  they  are  im- 
pictorial  of  nature's  effects — ^be  caught,  pressed,  seems  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
it  appears ;  and  some  of  the  painters,  tance.  Their  art  is  objectivity  reduced 
indeed,  sketch  in  figures  instead  of  col-  to  system,  and  consequently  to  artistic 
ors,  marking  the  values  of  their  differ-  barrenness.  For  what  permanently  in- 
ent  notes;  for  example,  "65,"  "80,"  terests  and  attaches  in  art  is  personal 
"  45,"  etc.,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  impression,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  "  school," 
match  local  tones.  Color  ?  One  scheme  the  sharing  of  some  personal  impression, 
of  color  is  as  good  as  another ;  it  is  light  some  way  of  looking  at  things  by  a 
that  brings  colors  into  harmony,  and  number  of  artists  that  is  not  the  way, 
harmony  is  the  end  to  aim  at.  Form  ?  the  scientific  way  —  the  way  in  which 
Gbt  the  "value  "right,  and  let  the  object  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  im- 
model  itself.  Chiaro-oscuro  ?  An  anti-  pressed  by  line  and  form  and  mass ; 
quated  artificiality  I  Sentiment  ?  Mere  Titian  and  Tintoretto  by  color ;  Yelas- 
literature  I  Pedtmtry  here  naturally  re-  quez  by  reality  ;  Rembrandt  by  chiaro- 
Bults  in  the  phenomenon  known  as  trompe  oscuro ;  Corot  by  the  morning ;  Millet  by 
VceU  (opticid  illusion  is  hardly  so  good  a  toil  and  resignation ;  Delacroix  by  energy; 
term),  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  p/etn-  the  "school"  of  Leonardo,  of  the  Ddla 
air  painters  have  established  a  technical  Robbia,  of  the  fifteenth-century  Floren- 
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tines,  by  some  spiritual  view  of  life,  ap-  Our  material  may  have  immense  poten- 

pealing  indirectly  to  the  mind  through  tialities  —  though  I  confess  to  a  feel- 

the  eye,  as  formal  poetry  appeals  to  it  ing  sometimes  £hat  Europeans  exagger- 

directly.     In  a  word,   die  essence  of  ate  these  —  but  "the  point  of  yiew" 

painting  is  poetiy  and  not  science.    And  demands   a  perspective   that  intimate 

the  French  painting  of  the  day,  with  its  association  to  some  extent  forbids, 

preoccupation  with  the  niceties  of  nat-  It  was  inevitable,  at  any  rate,  that  as 

uralistic  representation,  can  be  regarded  soon  as  we  began  to  pay  any  systematic 

only  as  a  powerful  agent  in  perfecting  attention  to  painting  we  should  be  pre- 

the  medium  through  which  the  painting  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to  learn  how 

of  the  future  will  have  to  express  itself,  to  paint    rather  than  to  be    original 

This  in  itself  is  a  very  honorable  distinc-  Painting  is,  after  all,  a  difficult  matter, 

tion,  it  need  not  be  said,  and  perhaps  it  and  painting  well  is  as  necessary  as  it  is 

is  inconsuBtent  with  a  more  spiritual  ac-  difficult,  if  you  are  to  satisfy  any  inter- 

complishment.     But  it  was  impossible  est  more  abiding  than  that  of  mere  cu- 

to  avoid  turning  with  pleasure,  and,  in-  riosity.    The  American  exhibit  showed 

deed,  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief,  at  at  any  rate  that  Americans  have  learned 

the  Exposition,  from  the   galleries  of  how  to  paint,  and  French  critics  who 

clever  and  sapient  current  French  art  object  to  their  cleverness  in  imitation 

to  the  Centennaire,  where  from  every  modestly  forget  that  it  is  difficult  to 

canvas  you  got  a  personal  impression,  a  paint  weU  nowadays  without  imitating 

definite  and  distinct  "  point  of  view;"  the  French  pZetn-air  painting.    It  would 

where,  in  fine,  every  picture  was  a  syn-  be  as  rational  to  object  to  &e  adoption 

thesis  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  imper-  by  a  European  War  Department  of  the 

sonal  devemess,  and  where  imagination  latest  invention  in  arms  or  ammunition, 

counted  for  more  than  observation.  France  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  prog- 

ress  of  realistic  rendering  of  nature,  and 

After  the  French  galleries  the  Ameri-  as  nothing  but  the  realistic  rendering 

can  rooms  I  should  think  would  have  of  nature  is  thought  of  nowadays — ^by 

been  found  by  an  impartial  spectator  the  Frenchmen  at  all  events — it  seems  a  Hi- 

most  interesting,  partly  because  they  tie  superficial  in  them  to  reproach  ar- 

were  interesting  for  other  than  purely  tists  of  other  nationalities  with  a  prompt 

ssthetic  reasons.     They  furnished  sub-  and  elastic  recognition  of  the  fact    It 

ject  for  much  discussion  that  was  really  is  true  that  the  defects  of  the  great  and 

of  an  ethnological  character.    Whatever  distinguished  French  quality  of  "  mod- 

we  do  in  an  sosthetic  way  interests  Euro-  emity"  appear  rather  sharply  accentn- 

peans  in  this  way  first  of  all  perhaps  ;  ated  in  the  work  of  the  Franco-Ameri- 

their  attitude  to  it  is  one  of  curiosity,  cans,  as,  artistically,  the  Americans  who 

To  the  mass  of  the  French  especially,  paint  in  Paris  may  be  called.     You  feel, 

periiaps,  Chateaubriand  is  still  an  au-  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge,  the  limita- 

thority  on  America  ;  America  still  sug-  tions  of  this  quality  more  in  theFranco- 

gests  to  them  red-skins  and  virgin  for-  American  than  in  Uie  French  rooms.    It 

ests,  an  environment  of  wildness   and  is  a  little  more  express  and  external,  a 

savagery  modified  in  these  later  days  by  litUe  less  spontaneous  and  native  as  ex- 

an  enviably  successful  philistinism.    Ab  hibitedby  Mr.  Charles  Sprague  Pearce 

a  matter  of  fact  our  artists  are  infinitely  or  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison  than  it  is  as 

less  attracted  by  wildness  and  savagery  illustrated  even  by  Manet  himself.    You 

than  theirs,  of  course  ;  but  the  very  nat-  are  more  obsessed  by  the  preoccupation 

ural  reason  for  this  is  something  they  with  values,  et  prceterea  niku.    The  iUu- 

quite  fail  to  comprehend.     They  are  con-  sion  is  more  striking  and  therefore  less 

stantly  reproaching  us  with  our  imita-  illusive.     The  e£Eect  of  trompe  Vasil  is 

tiveness  and  demanding  originality  of  more  arrogant  and  unabashed.    But  this 

us,  quite  forgetting  that  a  certain  ob-  is  perhaps  due  to  the  exaggeration  of 

jectivity,  necessary  in  order  to  secure  objective  enthusiasm,  and  as   soon  as 

artistic  aroreciation,  depends  solely  on  things  take  their  places  a  litUe  better, 

unfamilianty,  and  that  originality  in  art  as  soon  as  plein-air  painting  becomes  as 

demands  art  even    before  originality,  conventional  among  the  fVanco-Ameri- 
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cans  as  it  has  among  the  Frenchmen  to  see  any  of  the  paintings  in  the  purely 

themselves,  we  may  faorly  expect  to  see  American  room  as  satisfactorily  as  all  of 

less  of  the  machinery  of  their  work,  those  in  the  Franco-American  gallery, 

Meantime  the  machinery  is  in  admirable  and  impossible  to  see  many  of  them 

order,  and  is  the  best  machinery  to  be  at  all ;  the  Franco-Americans  had  had 

had.    It  does  not  so  much  matter,  after  everything  their  own  way.    In  the  third 

all,  who  invented  it  place,  the  Franco-Americans  paint  so 

As  to  specific  imitation,  the  imitation,  much  better  than  their  stay-at-home 
that  is  to  say,  by  certain  Americans  of  compatriots  that  anyone  to  whom,  as  to 
certain  French  masters,  that,  I  think,  French  critics,  insufficient  technic  is  a 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  French  dispensation  from  any  scrupulous  exam- 
critics.  To  say,  as  M.  Maurice  Hamel  ination  of  motive,  would  naturally  de- 
does,  in  the  Oazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  that  vote  himself  principally  to  the  works  of 
*'  Cabanel  and  Manet,  G6r6me  and  Car-  the  former.  All  the  same,  it  is,  I  think, 
olus  Duran,  Bouguereau  and  Dagnan,  regrettable  that  these  gentlemen  were 
Whistler  and  Mimkacsy,  Jules  Breton  not  as  generous  as  they  could  well  have 
more  than  Millet,  are  in  turn  or  simul-  afforded  to  be.  Our  exhibition  would 
taneously  consulted  "  by  American  paint-  certainly  have  gained  had  there  been  no 
ers  is  clearly  confused  and  mechanical  such  arbitrary  and  unpatriotic  division 
rhetoric.  l£r.  Whistler  is  himself  more  of  forces  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
of  an  American  than  anything  else,  and  I  think,  indeed,  the  French  critics  would 
much  more  so  than  Mr.  Sa^rgent,  who  have  been  more  impressed  had  the 
may  be  accused  of  being  an  imitator  of  Franco-Americans  surrendered  the  bet- 
Carolus  Duran  only  in  so  far  as  a  pupil  ter  room  to  their  less  fortunate  fellows, 
who  far  surpasses  his  master  may  be.  though  doubtless  that  would  have  been  a 
No  one  imitates  Bouguereau  or  Jules  refinement  of  patriotio  feeling  not  to  be 
Breton  or  Munkacsy.  But  in  saying  exacted  of  ''foreign  colonisto"  of  any 
that  American  paintmg  as  exhibited  at  kind. 

Paris  showed  "the  gift  of  assimilation,  

a  quick  eye,  roamial  dexterity,  the  as-  The  Dutch  pictures  were  not  the  most 

surance  of  precocious  virtuosi,  a  liking  interesting    of  the   Exposition,  but  I 

for  effect  and  sensationalism,  little  medi-  think  possibly  they  were  the  most  sin- 

tation  in  the  presence  of  reality,  slight  cere.    A  serene  atmosphere  pervaded 

reflection  upon  phenomena,  few  passion-  the  rooms,  a  tranquil  sense  of  haven-like 

ate  confidences,   resulting  in  aesthetic  aloofness  from  the  storms  and  whirling 

gymnastics  and  samples  of  pure  dever-  eddies  of   technical  discussion ;  some- 

ness,"   and    that,   finaUy,   it    appeared  thing  of  the  placid  quiet  that  pervades 

"alert,  adroit,  and  superficial,"  M.  Hamel  as  a  decorous  mist  the  tree-lined  ave- 

must  be  admitted  to  be  on  surer  ground,  nues  of  the  Hague,  where  most  of  the 

Still,  the  French  critics  made  the  mis-  distinguished  Dutchmen  have  their  stu- 

take  of  judging  of  the  American  exhibit  dios,  and  catches  up  the  soft  and  sober 

by  the  room  kept  for  themselves  by  the  reflections  of  the  low-toned  objects  it 

Franco-Americans,  to  the  neglect  of  that  enshrouds  ;    something  of  the  breezy 

devoted  to  American  painters  painting  reaches  and  gusty  dunes  of  Schevenin- 

at  home.     There  were  three  very  suf-  gen  and  of  the  sedate  picturesqueness  of 

ficient  reasons  for  this.    Probably  we  Amsterdam  streets,    ^iter  Manet's  stac- 

should  have  to  put  first  of  all  their  a  cato  how  soothing  is  Mesdag's  utmost 

priori  conviction  that  America  is  a  veri-  animation  !    After  Mr.  Melchers's  aston- 

table  Nazareth  in  art  matters,  and  there-  ishing  trompe  Voeil  how  large  and  free 

fore  it  would  pay  only  to  inspect  the  seem  Mauve's  stretches  of  pliun  and  cool 

work  of  Americans  painting  in  Paris,  gray  cloud-filled  skies  1    This  is  what  it 

whence    the  induction    that  as    these  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  nature,  one 

painters  showed  more  imitativeness  than  reflects,  as  he  remarks  the  absence  of  all 

originality,  America  must  be  a  Nazareth  effort  to  spy  out  her  secrets,  to  solicit 

indeed — a  kind  of  symmetrical  and  cir-  over-anxioudy  her  intimacy,  to  treat  her 

cular  logic  especially  French  perhaps,  as  a  model  and  make  of  her  a  specta- 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  impossible  de.    What  good  sense,  what  good  taste 
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every  canTas  attested  I  How  markedly  defect  is  the  sacrifice  of  temperament 
abfi^t  any  trace  of  Tulgarity,  of  intel-  to  technic,  because  the  latter,  however 
leotual  fret,  of  insecurity,  of  special  and  impersonal  and  unsympathetic  his  atti- 
urgent  appeal,  of  pose  of  any  kind !  tude  toward  nature,  nevertheless  pursues 
And  at  the  same  time  it  need  hardly  technic  with  a  personal  ardor  quite  ab- 
be said  that  the  impression  made  by  the  sent  from  the  composed  competence  of 
Netherlands  galleries  was  very  far  re-  the  Netherlands  painters.  But  how  tri- 
moved  from  that  produced  by  an  art  umphantly  they  rise  above  the  defects  of 
essentially  bourgeois.  Dutch  technic  has  their  admirable  qualities  must  be  one's 
always  saved  Dutch  art  from  that  re-  last  reflection  as  he  turns  from  the  Neth- 
proach ;  and  though  it  had  more  power  erlands  rooms  to  those  wherein  he  will 
in  the  days  of  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft,  find  more  imagination,  more  enthusi- 
and  De  Hooghe,  to  say  nothing  of  such  asm,  and  more  perturbation. 

strenuous  personalities  as  Eembrandt  

and  Franz  Hals,  it  never  had  more  dis- 
tinction than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  The  French  appreciation  of  the  £ng- 
Distinction  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  very  lish  pictures  was  significant  —  both  of 
salient  characteristics.  Clear,  cool  color,  the  catholicity  of  French  appreciation 
firm  and  ^ree  drawing,  a  nice  instinctive  and  of  the  merit  of  English  pictures, 
sense  of  values,  without  over-emphasis  The  extreme  unlikeness  of  the  American 
in  this  regard,  never  separating,  as  it  and  English  contributions  struck  every- 
were,  space  and  the  air  that  fills  it  in  one,  but  it  was  curious  to  note  how  much 
order  to  show  that  you  appreciate  both,  more  the  French  cared  for  that  foreign 
and  a  certain  deft  precision  of  touch  art  which  differed  most  from  their  own 
bordering  on  elegance  were  noticeable  than  they  did  for  that  which  resembled 
in  scores  of  canvases.  But,  on  the  it  most.  The  reason  clearly  was  the  in- 
other  hand,  what  the  Dutchmen,  too,  dividuality  of  the  English  pictures  which 
seem  really  lacking  in  is  imagination,  as  a  whole,  however  they  might  witness 
Their  attitude  toward  nature  is  veiy  either  antiquated  or  elementary  technic, 
fine,  but  it  is  a  trifie  tranquil  Thev  nevertheless  testified  to  a  belief  in  the 
sacrifice,  e&ce  themselves  in  nature  s  imagination  as  the  most  important  f ac- 
presence.  They  are  impressionable,  but  tor  in  the  production  of  fine  art.  And 
half-consciously  so,  by  assimilation  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
absorption  as  it  were,  rather  than  striking  attestation  of  the  value  of  imag- 
through  positive  enthusiasm.  Enthusi-  inativeness  in  painting  than  the  mani- 
asm,  indeed,  is  a  word  hardly  to  be  fest  respect  which  the  French  showed 
found  in  their  vocabulary.  They  are  for  works  which  in  many  other  respects 
rather  sympathetic  even  than  impres-  invited  their  clemency.  Elsewhere  the 
sionable.  One  feels  that  they  have  lived  French  ideal  reigned  supreme.  Ma- 
long  in  the  environment  they  paint,  that  drazo  and  Bico  illustrated  it  in  the  Span- 
they  were  bom  in  it,  that  they  have  ish  rooms,  though,  of  course,  a  decided 
never  left  it,  that  they  love  it  as  the  trace  of  Fortuny  was  noticeable  in  the 
son  who  was  not  '*  prodigal  '*  must  have  canvases  of  each  of  them.  The  Germans, 
loved  his  home  —  appreciatively,  affec-  too,  and  Bussians,  who  were  nevertheless 
tionately,  but  a  little  unemotionally,  very  impressive— especially  counting  the 
And  they  might,  of  course,  show  far  str&ing  street-stucues  of  Marie  Bash- 
more  impressionability  than  they  do  kirtseff — were  more  careful  about  ex- 
and  still  show  a  defective  imagination  ;  pression  than  about  idea.  Finally,  and 
the  impressionable  and  the  imaginative  I  confess  that  to  me  the  fact  was  dis- 
genius  being  so  different  as  sometimes  appointing,  both  Segantini  and  Nono 
to  seem  mutually  exclusive.  They  ex-  showed  that  Italy  is  still  occupied  main- 
hibit  less  temperament,  less  personal  ly  with  technical  problems.  That,  after 
feeding,  even  than  the  IVenchman,  who  M,  one  must  conclude,  is  the  "  note  "  of 
is  given  over  to  technic,  and  whose  great  the  moment  in  art. 


ATONEMENT. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Thou  repentest,  and  tby  tears 
Flow  for  those  misfeatured  years 
That,  with  old  reproach  and  taunt, 
Thine  amended  footsteps  haunt. 
But  thou  mayest  not,  in  sooth, 
Placate  thine  aggrieved  Youth. 

Thou  repentest,  and  wouldst  heap, 
From  thy  bin  and  coffer  deep. 
Store  upon  their  nakedness 
Whom  thou  spumedst  all  pitiless. 
But  thou  mayest  not  find  peace 
In  late  doles  of  thine  increase. 

Thou  repentest,  and  wouldst  yield 
All  the  trophies  of  the  field 
Where  a  great  heart  vailed  to  thee 
That  thy  fame  upreared  might  be. 
But  thou  mayest  not  rebuild 
What  thy  lustier  growth  has  killed. 

Thou  repentest,  and  thy  breast 
Heaves  for  one  that  (well  at  rest) 
Once  thy  crossed  or  wanton  will 
Could  with  cruel  tremor  filL 
But  thou  mayest  not  confer 
Aught  upon  that  slumberer. 

Thou  repentest  I — dost  thou  deem 
Heaven  is  lent  unto  thy  scheme 
That  thou  mayest  now  undo 
What  thy  writhing  heart-strings  rue. 
And  with  dealings  sooth  and  kind 
Of  their  aim  thy  Furies  blind? 

Thou  repentest,  and  wouldst  press 
Forward  to  a  sweet  redress. 
Ay  ;  but  if  a  God  prefer 
In  thy  wakened  breast  should  stir 
Grief  to  keep  thy  purpose  pure, 
What  for  thee  but  to  endure  ? 

Thou  repentest !    Well,  repent 
Urge  naught  else,  but  be  content 
That  the  callous  chord  did  break. 
That  thy  heart  at  length  could  ache. 
Ache !  thou  heart  long  proof  to  pain, 
Though  thy  prayer  no  God  constrain. 


boisterons  wintry  storms  of  &n  Atlaii-  rest  cares,  regrets,  ambitiotiB,  even  the 

tic  Torage  into  the  glowing  tranquil-  stem  call  to  Duty  ?    Effort,  strife,  find 

litr  of  the  Mediterranean  cannot  bnt  no  place  here,  and  with  the  souvenirs  of 

feel  its  spell  steal  over  him.    The  winds  most  of  the  history  of  the  human  race 

and  surges  of  the  mighty  ocean  have  written  on  its  shores,  the  old  world  and 

perhaps  left  on  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  new  are  blended  into  one  and  the 

disquietude,   but  at  the  gates  of  this  tyranny  of  Time  is  forgotten. 

Southern  sea  the  goblins  of  ice   and  Our  course   lies  to  the   southward, 

storm  that   haunt  the   dark  imagina-  The  ripples  that  fret  the  burnished  sur- 

tion  of  the  North  shrink  back  discom-  face  of  the  long  undulating  biUows  tin- 

fited.      Incongruous  hues,  violent  con-  kle  continually  on  the  sides  of  the  black 

trasts  of  outline  and    color  no  longer  vessel.     All  day  we  have  gazed  upon  the 

startle  the  eye ;  the  sea  sleeps  on  beaches  light  that  never  wearies,  and  now  in  the 

of  ruddy  sand,  vast  skies  of  tender  blue  late  afternoon  we  begin  to  be  aware  of 

reach  out  boundlessly,  and  between  them  &  low-lyin  g,  spectral-pale  band  of  shore, 

the  line  of  the  shore  stretches  away  like  That  portion  of  Africa  whose  nudity  is 

a  bank  of  mother  -  of  -  pearl.     Even  in  only  covered  by  the  fallow  mantle  of  the 

her   capricious   and    dangerous  moods  desert  gives,   notwithstanding   its  ten- 

tbe  Mediterranean  fascinates  like  a  Cle-  demess  of  color,  a  most  sad  impression, 

opatra  and  in  frowns  does  not  lose  her  the  Moors  have  found  its  true  name — 

bewitching  beauty.    Who  can  withstand  they   call   it   "  Bled   el   Ateusch,"   the 

the  magic  of  this   Sacred  Sea?    Who  Country  of  Thirst :  and,  as  there  is  an 

that  has   felt   the   uneasy  strife   of   a  intimate  relation  between  the  character 
Vol- vn.— 4 
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of  a  country  and  that  of  its  people,  one  thoughts  travel  to  far  awaj  natal  lands 

realizes  that  the  race  who    dwell  here  and  contrast  their  busy  scenes  with  this 

must  be  different  from  those  of  the  rest  African  torpor.    In  the  profound  silence, 

of  the  world.     The  struggle  against  the  the  most  trifling  sounds  of  earth  are 

rough  and  adverse  elements  of  Northern  heard  with  perfect  distinctness.    At  a 


climates,  the  necessity  of  £ghtJng  them  few  cable  lengths  Tripoli,  shimmering 

in  order  to  live,  the  possibility  of  finally  in  a  luminous  atmosphere,  smiles  at  us 

mastering  them,  have  developed  the  best  in  her  matinal  parure  ;  she  ia  circled 

capabilities  of  the  human  race ;  while  the  with  an  oasis  of   palms  studded  with 

contemplation  of  this  desolate  land,  ly-  hundreds  of  domes  and  minarets  that 

ing  prostrated  like  a  helpless  slave  under  the  rising  sun  kindles  into  dots  of  scin- 

the  tyranny  of  a  sun  implacable,  has  en-  tillating    light :    behind    old    Spanish 

gendered  idleness  and  fatalism — pure  walls  the  houses  stand  forth  white  and 

vegetative  life.  delicate  against  a  sky  of  amethyst :  the 

At  twiUght,  Tripoli,  the  last  Turk-  slightest    details    are   visible,   and    all 

ish  town  of  northern  Africa,  outlines  touches  one  with  a  penetrating  charm, 

itself  faintly,  then  disappears  in  dusky  It   is    the  eternal   enchantment  of   the 

haze.     One  by  one  the  stars  come  into  cities  of  the  Orient  seen  at  a  distance ; 

luminous  life  until  the  heavens  are  alt  but,  alas  !  set  foot  within  them,  the  iUu- 

a  twinkling  blaze  ;  the  sea,  murmuring  sion  vanishes  and  disgust    seizes  you. 

ever  her  soft  and  vague  refrain,  sleeps  They  are  like  beautiful  bodies   having 

with  the  transparency  of  a  mirror,  fleck-  the  appearance  of  life  but  within  which 

ed  here  and  tbere  with  fugitive  traces  the  worm  of  death  and  decay  eats  cease- 

of  phosphorescence.     In   the  morning  lessly.     It  is  related  of  a  dilettante  that, 

we    enter    an  open   space    pompously  during  his  sojourn  at  Constantinople, 

called    harbor :    no    forest    of    masts,  be  contented  himself  with  admiring  the 

hardly  three  or  four  ships  at  anchor,  no  marvellous  aspect  of  the  city  from  the 

signs  of  activity,  and  involuntarily  our  deck  of  hia  yacht  refusing  to  go  ashore, 
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lest  closer  acquaintance  would  bring 
disillnsioiiB  too  crueL  He  was  right ; 
the  Orient  of  dreams  and  poesy  is  not 
tlie  Orient  of  reality;  magic  appear- 
ances conceal  the  desolate  spectacle  of  a 
society  amTed  at  the  last  limits  of  de- 
cadence. The  depravity  of  manners, 
the  immorality  and  corruption  of  the 
administration,  the  enervation  of  char- 
acter, have  ruined  Turkey.  It  is  not  only 
an  Empire  which  is  faUing,  but  a  civ- 
ilization which  is  passing. 

Willing  or  not,  you  are  made  to  take 
part  in  the  noisy  scene  on  deck  when  a 
horde  of  dirty  rascals  try  to  waylay  you. 
How  much  talent  is  then  wasted !  how 
many  ruses  and  combinations  of  all 
sorts  over  the  few  cents  they  make  by  y 

carrying  you  and  your  luggage  to  the  *  G^ntmith 

Custom  House.    Tliere  also  what  jost^ 

ling,  what  a  noise  ;  all  this  little  world  traverses  an  open  place  encumbered  with 
is  in  uproar,  everyone  signalling,  ges-  the  tables  and  benches  of  a  "  cafe,"  and 
ticulating,  speaking  at  once.  Such  a  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  himself 
b-ay  bewilders  a  civilized  man,  but  those  the  object  of  general  curiosity  to  the  in- 
familiar  with  Southern  exuberance  re-  temational  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
gard  it  tmnquiUy,  well  knowing  the  dis-  tian  colony.  Coffee  and  nargiles  are 
order  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  there  merely  as  a  pretext,  in  reality  the 
that  these  people  who  bawl  so  loudly  gathering  is  in  his  honor — the  arrival  of 
always  end  by  understanding  one  an-  a  respectable  traveller  being  an  event 
other.  The  traveller  who  has  acquired  rare  enough  to  interest  an  entire  popu- 
that  most  necessary  art  not  to  be  in  a  lation.  The  name,  the  quality  of  wis 
hurry  procures  rapidly  enough  the  ex-  novelty  are  known  before  he  reaches 
amination  of  his  luggage.  An  instant  land.  "  Will  he  do  this,  will  he  do  that  ? 
after,  following  some  robust  porter,  he    He  has  a  smart  look.    Who  knows  but 
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he  is  one  of  these  spies !  "    France  and  gives  them  an  original  aspect,  ia  that 

Italy  covet  this  countiy  and,  aa  seems  to  the  houses,  scarce  six  feet  apetrt  in  the 

be  the  cnstom  of  the  clay,  have  sent  o£fi-  widest   streets,  are  connected   by  nu- 

cers  hither  on   secret  missions.      As  a  merous  arcades,  felicitously  preventing 

result,  all  conscientious  tourists  making  the  walls  from  nearing  each  other  in 


slight  inquiries  as  to  what  they  see  run  a  too  dangerous  kiss.     All  is  a  trifle 

the  risk  of  being  taken  for  spies.  primitive  here,  the  architecture  hke  the 

The  portal  passed — Tripoli   being   a  rest.     There  are  scarcely  any  handsome 

fortress,  as  one  infers  from  the  wretched-  or  even  decent-looking    houses  except 

looking    soldiers    seated    about    cross-  consular  residences  and  a  few  habita- 

legged,  mending  atocldnge — one  enters  tions  of  wealthy  merchants,  which  are 

a  maze  of  crooked  and  irregular  streets,  rich  and  vulgar.     However,  what  some 

What  is  nowhere  else  seen,  and  what  despise  others  enjoy.     If  one  cannot  ex- 
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their  scanty  coveringa,  elbow  Jewa  in 
ridiculous  cDBtumeB,  half  natdve  and 
half  Eoropean.  In  a  few  momenta  one 
hafi  met  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ne- 
groes, from  the  pure  type  almost  with- 
out nose  and  with  enormous  jawbones 
and  huge  lips  to  those  whose  lineaments 
are  aba(dut«ly  Caucasian.  Porters,  in 
simple  tunics  corded  about  the  waist, 
carry  heavy  swinging  bales  on  long  poles 
resting  on  their  shoulders,  cheering 
their  progress  the  while  with  an  invo- 
cation to  AIIhIi  and  his  innimierable 
prophets,  chanted  by  an  old  man  and  re- 
peated by  the  chorus  ;  a  true  song  of 
savages,  bursting  forth  like  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets.  Veiled  women,  vohuuinously 
wrapped,  pass  by  like  ambling  bundles 
of  clothes.  OfBcers  by  scores,  those  of 
the  new  school  stiff  but  neat,  ttying  to 
resemble  their  German  confiires,  since 
the  fashion  in  Turkish  circles  is  to  imi- 
tate the  lions  of  the  day ;  the  older 
h  m  ShDp.  officers  kindly  looking  enough,  but  in 

what    miserable     costumes !      Moorish 
pect  to  live  comfortably  in  Tripoli,  as  in    dandies  stroll  and  pose  languidly  about, 
Tmiis  or  Cairo  for  example,  at  least  it    seemingly  absorbed  in  preserving  their 
has  the  advantage  of   not  being  half-    immaculate  patent-leather  slippers  from 
civilized  like  them.    Under  the  Sultan's    any  impertinent  fleck  of  dirt.     Crafty- 
rule  it  has  remained  the  capital  of  a     featured  Qreeks  and  Levantines  thread 
truly  barbaric  state,  still  virgin  of  im-     their  insinuating  way  among  the  motley 
provementa  and  with  just  enough  dilap-    groups.     At  each  step  it  is  a  new  tab- 
idated  abandon,  dirt,  and  picturesque-    leau,  and  the  desire  seizes  you  to  stop 
ness  to  make  the  delight  of  the  artist.        while  the  eyes  follow  a  curious  type,  and 
In   the  variegated  crowd  filling  the    turning  from  it  with  regret  fall  on  ten  aa 
streets  scores  of  types  may 
be  distinguished  :  Arabs  of 
the  town,  draped  in   their 
blankets    like    Romans    in 
their  togas,  and,  in  fact,  the 
"jaram     is  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  toga  and, 
judging    from    its  looks, 
seems  to   have  retained  all 
the  dirt  of  those  interven- 
ing centuries;  others,  whose 
costume  consists  simply  of 
a    flowing    robe,    generally 
white,    or,    to    be   precise, 
which    was    once    white! 
Sometimes  this  robe  is  of 
silk  of  vivid  hue,  and  the 
effect  of  that  gay  note  in  a 

bit  of  street  is  like  a  poppy  c«iiriog  "h.ii.." 

in  ft  wheat-field.    Bedouins, 

whose  limbs,  wiiy  and  strongly  muscled,    interesting.  We  must  move  on,  however, 
shine  a  superb  bronze  color  through    hut  not  without  looking  at  that  fat  bon- 
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bon  merchant  squatted  in  a  comer  be-  tive  of  houseB  and  gives  an  air  of  nobil- 
fore  a  little  table  whereon  are  spread  ity  to  the  most  vul^aj-  and  common  de- 
unrelisbable  sweets.  He  stirs  them  tuls.  The  light,  ^'lvid  as  it  is,  does  not 
lazily  with  fingers  of  doubtful  cleanli-  hurt  like  the  reflections  from  our  sldeB 
ness,  psalmoding  the  while  the  Fharieee's    of  tin.     The  shadows  bathed  in  such 

Srayer,  interlarded  no  doubt  with  mole-  Hght  become  cool  and  transparent ;  ca- 
iotions  addressed  to  us  "  dogs  of  infi-  ressing  zephyrs  pass  from  time  to  time, 
dels  I "  Notwithstanding  his  dirtiness.  What  is  better  than  to  abandon  our- 
he  does  not  lack  a  certain  dignity ;  his  selves  a  whole  day  to  that  irresistible 
eyes  are  half-closed,  but  their  glance  is  charm,  eloquent  preacher  of  Horace's 
fine  and  piercing.    Is  be  not  a  fitting    philosophy  f 

personification  of  that  enigmatic  Orient,  Only  a  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
bountifully  gifted  by  nature,  but  which  coast  has  remained  out  of  the  beat«n 
chooses  to  remain  immobile  among  the  track  of  tourists,  yet  thousands  of  them 
peoples  who  march  forward?  pass  every  month  within  a  day's  sail  of 

it.  It  is  that  long  reach  of 
shore  which  extends  from 
Tunis  to  Egypt,  and  no- 
where in  the  entire  length 
of  northern  Africa  does  the 
Great  Desert  advance  so  near 
the  sea.  The  dike  of  the 
Atlas  range,  rising  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  extending 
&r  eastward,  pixitecte  a  large 
strip  of  fertile  lands,  once  the 
granary  of  Eome,  against  the 
invading  Sahara.  This  range 
loses  itself  and  is  finally  ef- 
faced at  the  gulf  of  the  Lit- 
tle Syrta,  and  the  vast,  long- 
pent  up  element,  knowing  no 
more  barrier,  spreads  its  yel- 
low, sandy  waves  as  far  as 
the  NUe,  enveloping  the  last 
half  -  submerged  summits 
which  form  a  rosary  of  oases. 
That  estuary  of  the  Sahara  is 
the  port  of  the  Black  Conti- 
nent. It  is  the  natural  road 
by  which  central  Africa  has 
been  attacked  by  many  illus- 
trious explorers :  Clapperton, 
Dr.  Earth,  Gerhard  Rohlfs, 
Nachtigall,  to  cite  only  a  few, 
have  taken  Tripoli  as  their 
starting-point  because  of  the 
relative  fecility  of  communi- 
cation with  the  "Baad  el 
Th«  Hom>n  Triumphii  Aieh.  Aabid,"  the  Country  of  the 

Blacks.  That  fact  explains 
From  the  window  of  our  chamber  in  the  past  and  present  importance  of  the 
the  Locanda  we  see  a  bit  of  blue  sky,  town.  The  only  vestige  of  antiquity 
deep  and  luminous  as  a  precious  stone,  spared  by  the  iconoclastic  mania  of  the 
agamst  which  a  "konbba,"  melon-shaped,  Moslems  is  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
outlines  itself  all  white  and  incandescent,  the  glory  of  a  forgotten  Emperor  Aure- 
The  sun  makes  resplendent  a  perspec-    lian.     It  rises  amid  minarets,  and  the 
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little  shops  of  a  Maltese  market,  and,  despite  its  mutilations,  its  disfigured  bass- 
reliefs,  and  the  butcher's  stall  that  finds  shelter  under  its  marble  blocks,  that 
hoary  witness  of  the  past  preserves  a  stamp  of  aoble  grandeur.  Groaning 
camels  stalk  slowly  past  it,  and  crowds  of  noisy  Moors  taJie  tbe  place  of  the 
Roman  legions.  Under  the  domination  of  Borne  Tripoli,  however,  was  not  the 
moat  important  town  of  the  province.  It  was  from  Leptis  Magna,  situated  some 
sisty  miles  to  the  east,  that  the  caravans  of  Phoenicians,  those  sturdy  traders  of 
antiquity,  and  of  Greek  and  Koman  merchants  started  for  the  interior.  Lep- 
tis,  sharing  the  fate  of  tbe  once  prosperous  African  colonies,  is  to-day  but  a 
heap  of  ruins  buried  in  tlie  solitude,  majestic  and  without  boundaries,  of  the 
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deBeit.  A  yoiuiff  Bedouin,  watching  his  the  home  where  floats  the  flag  for  which 
me^^e  flock  at  their  scant  pasturage  of  one  dies,  in  short,  that  chain  of  tradi- 
herhs,  was  the  only  human  being  I  saw  tional  solidarities  Unking  the  cradle  of 
there.  Leaning  on  his  staS;  he  seemed  the  child  with  the  venerated  tombs  of 
to  listen,  like  Virgil's  shepherd,  to  the  the  fathers  of  the  country,  the  land  of 
which  we  speak  has  no  other 
I  name  for  the  million  of  men  she 

sustains  than  that  of  "Bled  el 
Mouley,"  the  Country  of  the  Mas- 
ter. Between  the  state  of  things 
this  one  fact  reveals  and  the  so- 
cial conditions  implied  by  our 
ideas  of  nationahty  there  is,  there- 
fore, an  abyss. 

The  nomads  are  bent  on  avoid- 
ing tax-paying,  which  is  easily 
done,  who  cares  about  pursuing 
them  in  a  district  without  roads, 
water,  towns,  resources  of  any 
sort?  The  Governor  insists  on 
the  payment  of  tases  only  when 
bis  soldiers  can  make  such  in- 
Bistance  successful  On  this  con- 
dition alone  can  he  accomplish 
his  other  duties,  protect  the  cara- 
vans and  oases  against  the  ag- 
gressive pirates  of  the  desert,  and 
prevent  fights  and  thefts  among 
the  tribes.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  beyond  the  collecting 
of  tases  along  the  coast  he  can  do 
nothing.  The  little  he  can  do  he 
does  only  too  well  The  country 
which  fifty  years  ago  was  prosper- 
ous under  the  Arab  rule  has  ffdlen 
into  terrible  misery.  The  Pashas, 
one  after  another,  have  pressed 
the  life  out  of  her  so  that  she  is 
,^  now  like  a  squeezed  lemon. 

In  m  N*('o  viiiigt.  The  Turkish   shepherd  of  the 

Tripolitan  flock  has  at  command 
noise  this  vanished  past  had  once  made  about  ten  thousand  men,  a  force  much 
in  the  world.  A  destiny  as  mj'sterious  greater  than  necessary  to  retain  the  coun- 
as  that  of  the  distinguished  generations  try  in  vassalage,  and  intended  chiefly  to 
of  which  these  ruins  are  the  forgotten  resist  a  possible  annexation  by  France 
remains  leaves  them  to  disappear  slowly  or  Italy.  These  soldiers  remind  one  of 
under  the  gnawing  breath  of  that  infl-  their  ancestors,  those  disordered  hordes 
nitely  small — the  sand  I  and  a  near  cen-  who  hurled  themselves  like  a  devastating 
tury  will  not  perceive  even  the  traces  of  torrent  on  the  Lower  Empire.  Their 
their  obliteration.  life,  encampments,  manceuvres  are  an 

The  province  of  Tripoli,  if  measured  anachronism  that  would  amuse  a  man 
by  its  oflBcia]  frontiers,  which  exist  only  of  the  profession.  To  say  that  they  are 
in  theory,  presents  an  area  larger  than  dressed  in  rags  is  but  to  hint  at  the 
the  German  Empire;  but  while  the  truth.  Their  shoes,  for  example  —  but 
name  Germany  signifies  for  Germans  have  they  any  shoes?  What  name  can 
the  work  of  unity  elaborated  during  be  applied  to  those  pieces  of  wood, 
centuries,  the  ideed  of  right  and  duty,    shreds  of  stuff  or  skin,  that  are  nailed. 
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glaed,  pieced  together  with  marvelloua  one)  by  asking  of  Germany  superior 
ingenuity  ?  The  appearance  of  a  march-  officers  to  organize  and  instruct  lier  own. 
ing  regiment  la  like  that  of  a  flock  of  This  little  story  is  typical  enough  to  be 
worth  telling  :  The  Prussian  staff  sent 
men  of  UUe,  among  them  the  celebrated 
Van  der  Goltz,  whose  military  writ- 
ings Bxa  classical,  they  were  largely  and 
regulariy  remunerated,  gifts,  decora- 
tions, datteriea  were  showered  upon 
them,  but,  of  course,  their  advice  was  not 
listened  to.  As  men  of  conscience  and 
endeavor  they  were  chj^rined  at  this  re- 
sult and,  finding  themselves  unable  to 
fulfil  their  mission,  have  wanted  to  re- 
sign. The  Turks  tried  to  retain  them 
with  gold,  which  proved  a  secondary 
consideration  to  men  of  such  stamp,  and 
formal  orders  from  Berlin  were  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  at  their  posts.  A 
Pasha  said  one  day  to  one  of  these  Teu- 
tons :  "  Dear  Excellence,  why  do  you 
lament  ?  You  are  paid,  consideration  is 
heaped  upon  you,  and  in  return  but  one 
thing  is  asked  of  you — to  do  nothing. 
A  Nagro  Ki<>(.  Go  to  the  Brasscrie,  drink  your  beer, 

smoke  your  pipe,  and  trouble  no  more 
she€^   each    going    according    to    his    the  tranquillity  of  your  conscience." 
&Dcy   if  not  pushed   by  his  neighbor.         Yet^  despite  its  vices  and  shortcomings, 
These  poor  wretches  can  every  day  study    the  Turkish  army  presents  a  redoubts 
the  value  of  the  proverb  of  Harpagon,     able  mass  ;  other  armies  treated  in  like 
Shylock'g  brother,  that  it  ia  necessary  to    manner  would  revolt,  but  it  preserves  its 
eat  in  order  to  live,  but  not  to  live,  in    spirit  of  passive  obedience.     If  the  re- 
order to  eat :  indeed,  they  prove  it  is    sources   of  tactics  are  lacking,  the  sol- 
not  necessary  to  eat  much  to  live.     At    diersdotheirduty  withadmirableensem- 
least,    their  lives    pass   untroubled   by    bte,  enduring  privations  and  sufferings, 
gont^   if  gout   comes,  as  is  said,    from    fighting  with  stubborn  fury,  dying  cheer- 
excess  of  table.     Even  their  pay,  ridicu-    fiJIy,  because  of  a  perfect  unanimity  of 
lonsly  small  as  it  is,  exists  only  on  paper,    sentiment  and  a  common  tie.  less  ele- 
The  pay-days  are  as  rare  as  the  happy    vated  but  more  powerful  than  patriotism 
days  in  the  life  of  Abd  el  Bhaman,  tiie    — fanaticism  1     This  was  proved  in  Tur- 
Magnanimous,  Caliph  of  Cordova,  who,    key's   last    war. 
the  Arab  historians  assure  us,  found.    The  time  of  con- 
after  careful  search,  but  fourteen  in  bis    quest  is  past  with 
whole  life.    The  same  rule  applies  to    her,  but  there  is 
the  officers,  the  highest  only  escape  It.    no  doubt  that  she 
A.  field-marshal  gets  bis  3,400  francs  a    will  resist  an  in- 
month,  but  the  captains  do  not  receive    vading     enemy 
their  80  francs,  and  being  married,  with'    with  a  gloiy,  even 
out  fortune,  and  disqu^fied  for  other    an  efficacy,  born 
occupations,   how  do   they  manage   to    of  her  despair, 
live?     The  weak  point  of  the  army  is        The     gnavring  , 
there,  in  its  officers,  whose  daily  fight    worm   of    the 
against  misery  destroys  their  devotion    army,   that  mis- 
and  emulation.     But  here  we  see  con-    ery,  making  of  the 
scientioufi  Turkey,  always  full  of  good    soldiers     mendi- 
intentioas  that  are  never  realized,  seek-    cants  who  solicit 
ing  a  remedy  (naturally  not  the  needed    public  charity  in  r^p*  •»  mgn. 
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a  sometimes  brutal  maimer,  ia  also  that 
of  the  administratioii,  whose  employees 
ought  to  receive  a  regular  salaiy,  but 
do  Bot.  They  have  to  do  aomethiug  to 
procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and 
have  no  other  re- 
source except  to 
sell  their  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy 
to  believe  that 
such  a  state  of 
a&irs  engenders 
injustices,  arbi- 
trary acte,  and 
that  the  Turks,  as 
a  result,  are  not 
loved  by  the  na- 
tives whom  it 
would  have  been 
so  easy  to  concili- 
ate. Although 
they  cleverly  in-  ' 
spire  themselves 
with  the  Machia- 
vellic  principle  of 
Louis  XI.  of 
France,  "de  divi- 
ser  pour  r^gner," 
and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish in  India,  ad- 
roitly use  the 
tribes  one  against 
another,  yet   had 

they  been  Chris-  *  s«!i» 

tians    their    rule 

would  have  been  brief.  But  their  force 
lies  in  the  fact  that  dominators  and 
vassals  belong  to  the  same  i-eligion.  It 
is  also  fanaticism  that  unites  them.  Very 
unlike  the  Christians,  the  Faithful  of  ia- 
day  are  en  masse  the  same  fervid  Faith- 
ful as  in  the  time  of  Omar  and  Mo- 
hammed. Incredulity,  indifference,  so 
widely  spread  among  other  sects,  are 
unknown  among  them. 

Mohammedanism,  already  twelve  cen- 
turies old,  has,  after  a  period  of  inactiv- 
ity, awakened  anew  in  Airica,  and  is 
rapidly  spreading.  The  reason  of  this 
vitality  is  found,  I  believe,  not  so  much 
in  the  Koran,  which  contains,  among  in- 
coherencies,  many  grand  and  beautiful 
things,  as  in  the  genius  of  the  Arab 
race.  It  was  not  alone  the  beauties  of 
the  Koran  that  made  the  success  of  the 
religion  which  surrounded  the  Mediter- 


ranean with  a  crescent,  extended  over 
Africa,  whose  points  were  at  Saragossa 
and  StambouL  No !  behind  the  New 
Idea  was  the  Scimitar,  that  most  histo- 
TiauB  have  seen 
alone,  and  above 
all,  there  was  a  lu- 
minous pleiad  of 
scientists  and  ar- 
tists,  its  best 
propagators.  1 1 
IB  necessary  to 
study  the  places 
subservient  to 
Arab  rule  to  gain 
an  adequate  idea 
of  that  civiliza- 
tion which  follow- 
ed the  lieutenants 
of  Mohammed, 
simple  men  of  the 
sword,  and  agents 
of  a  progress  they 
probably  did  not 
themselves  see. 
The  Unique  God 
(for  Mohammed, 
imitating  Moses 
and  preceding 
Luther,  instituted 
the  cult  of  the 
One  C^od)  was  af- 
firming himself 
through  the  most 
Chim.r.  beautiful  literary 

and  scientific  con- 
ceptions, the  perfecting  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  a  new  archi- 
tecture, algebra,  medicine,  the  intelli- 
gence of  practical  things  united  to  a 
lofty  idealism.  Such  was  the  civiliza- 
tion the  Cid  destroyed  in  Spain,  the 
Turks  have  allowed  to  die  in  their  hands, 
the  Arabs  have  forgotten.  It  is  with  the 
Turks,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  Tartars,  of 
Turkestan,  that  Islam  ia  waning.  Those 
invading  Tartars  never  knew  how  to  re- 
alize prosperous  results  trom  their  con- 
quests, while  the  Arabs  at  one  time  al- 
most civilized  Europe.  It  is  in  Constan- 
tinople Mohammedanism  lowers  her 
crescent,  and  there  she  will  fall,  but  to  re- 
vive again  among  the  Arabs,  and  through 
them  yet  play  a  great  role  in  Africa. 

The  characteristic  note  of  Tripoli  is 
its  diversified  population,  and  as  Con* 
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stanti 
tfarou 

Afria 
Tangi 

the  local  tradeemen  are  to  be  found  the  merchants 

of  the  interior  and  the  caravaneera,  fierce  types,  with  wild  looks  and  noses  like 
eagles'  beaks.    It  is  from  the  centre  of  Africa,  that  little  known  home  of  exclueive- 
neas  and  barbarisin,  where  nature  imprints  on  man  her  rudeness  and  savagery, 
that  Dome  the  passers-by  you  meet  with  in  the  bazaars  of  Tripoli.    Untouched  by 
our  refinement  of  thought,  possessing  violent  organizations,  listening  to  all  ap- 
peals of  the  brute  nature,  they  examine  you  insolently,  nor  move  aside  to  let  you 
pass.    But  beware  how  you  treat  them,  and  Ood  forbid  your  jostling  them  un- 
thinkingly, for  here  you  are  in  an  enemy's  country.     Yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  large  Asiatic  element,  composed  mostly 
of  convicts,  is  of  the  same  unsavory  order,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  town  should  be  so 
quiet.     Murders  are  almost  unknown,  and  as 
to  theft,  sad  to  say,  Europeans  of  the  lower 
order  have  the  monopoly  of  it 

I  have  said  that  tne  Arabs  are  oppreeeed 
by  their  masters,  the  Turks ;  these  in  turn, 
as  well  as  the  Arabs,  are  victimized  by  the 
Jews.  The  Eastern  Jew  has  remained  what 
he  was  in  mediceval  times,  a  scourge  ;  and 
the  hatred  he  excited  then,  a  hatred  under- 
stood in  visiting  these  countries,  had  other 
than  purely  religious  grounds.  He  disgusts 
us  to-day  by  his  sordid  habits  as  he  did  Taci- 
tus [Judeorum  mos  sordidvm).  No  matter 
what  his  trade  is,  apparent  or  confessed,  he 
is  essentially  an  usurer — the  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  the  duro  (dollar).  The  Moslem,  hav- 
ing the  bad  habit  of  contracting  debts  which 
he  never  troubles  to  pay,  is  seldom  ready  to 
.,     I  meet   his    obhgations ;  our   Hebrew    knows 

An  Anb  Miichuit.  thflt,  and  chcerfuUy  consents  to  prolong  the 

loan,  naturally  doubling  or  trebling  the  rate 
of  interest.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  Arab  is  like  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass,  and 
dribbles  atom  by  atom  into  the  pocket  of  the  usurer. 
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trades  find  shelter  in  fetid  holes,  haunted 
bj  types  that  seem  to  have  rust  escaped 
from  Bembrandt's  brush.  Through  the 
open  doors  of  the  schools  one  sees  the 
little  ones  bending  over  their  Hebrew 
text,  spelling,  with  guttural  modulations 
and  rhythmic  movements  of  the  bead,  the 
verses  of  the  Prophets  that  promise  the 
re-establishment  of  Zion.  The  Jewish, 
as  well  as  the  Moslem  universities  pre- 
serve intact  the  great  divisions  of  the 
scholastic,  all  based  on  the  Holy  Boot, 
and  are  copies  of  European  universities 
of  the  thirteenth  centurj'.  That  immo- 
bile Orient  always  keeps  the  be;  and 
illustration  of  our  past. 

In  the   synagogues,  crowded  during 

hours  of  service,  the  people  walk  about, 

talking  business  as  if  in  an  exchange, 

I    while  nasal  detonating  voices  scan  the 

quarter  we  find  our-    lessons  of  the  Old  Testament.     What  a 

selves  in  a  new  world,  for  the  rest  of  the    contrast   the    mosques  offer  to  such  a 

town,  by  contrast,  is  cleanliness  itself,     spectacle,  with  the  long  series  of  white- 

If  elsewhere,  walking  is  oft«n  difficult    robed  Faithful,  their  simple  and  digni- 

on   account  of  the  narrowness  of   the    fied  gestures,  their  repose  and  medita- 

streeta,  here  it  is  a  torment  to  drive  one    tions  soothed  by  the  trembling  voice  of 

mad.     Flocks  of  scrofulous  children  of    an  old  imam,  murmuring  a  prayer.    The 

all  ages  cry,  shout,  roll  in  the  gutters,    large  Maltese  population  is  the  bulk  of 

As  soon  as  a  foreigner  is  seen,  they  gather    a  flourishing  Catholic  church,  and  there 

around  him,  loo£ng  curiously  at  eveiy    are  also  many  other  sects,  but  all,  with- 

detail  of  his  costume,  guessing  at  the    out  exception,  have  that  point  in  com- 

significance  of  his  gestures  or  glances,    mon,  fanaticism.   These  faiths,  degraded 

and  begging  in  all  possible  styles,  from    as  thoy  are  by  superstition,  nevertheless 

the  most  heartrending  to  the  most  im-    ofier  to  the  miserable,  consolations  the 

pudent.     On  all  sides  a  hundred  petty    rationalistic  sciences  cannot  give,  a  res- 
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ignatioii  to  the  evils  of  the  present  life  with  here  and  there  small  coffee-  and 

^causeof  the  blessed  hope  that  foresees  barber-shops.     Gaudy  cotton  goods  at- 

at  the  end  of  it  a  paradise  of  reward  and  tract  the  Oriental  taste,  and  dark-skinned 

happiness.  Bedouins   haggle    fiercely    about  them 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  with   calm  Moors  sitting  cross-legged 

m>eaking  of  the  admirable  devotion  of  and    imperturbable.      In    dusky  holes 

the  Sisters  who  come  to  pass  a  life  of  bordering  a  narrow  lane,  the  old  men 
bending  over  "  brazeros,"  chiselling  rude 

led 


sacrifice  in  this  exile.  They  dedicate  tifuL  Especially  on  market-days,  the 
themselvea  to  the  education  of  little  street  is  crowded  with  vill^ers  who 
Christian  girls,  a  task  rendered  nearly  have  come  to  sell  their  products,  and 
hopeless  by  the  spectacle  of  vice  con-  who  never  fail  to  invest  what  little 
stantly  before  these  children.  Boiling  money  they  have  made  in  presents  for 
without  complaint  their  rock  of  Sisyphus,  their  wives — from  gallantry?  Oh,  no! 
insulted  by  the  crowd,  hardly  respected  but  because  Arab  women  fulfil  the  office 
by  their  co-religionist^,  they  excite  our  of  the  family  safe,  and  carry  on  their 
truest  sympathy,  and  one  bows  with  re-  backs  the  common  fortune  in  silver 
spect  to  these  charitable  women,  who  ornaments.  These  peasants  press  to- 
pass  in  that  Oriental  mire  as  the  person-  gether  like  a  flock  of  sheep  b^ore  each 
ification  of  purity  and  sacrifice,  giving  shop,  scrambling  one  upon  another,  the 
an  example  unfortunately  too  sterile.  better  to  see,  and  turning  the  desired 
The  liie  and  animation  of  the  town  object  many  times  in  their  bands  before 
centres  at  the  Souk»  (bazaars),  and  it  is  buying  it. 

most  interesting  to  walk  through  their  The  Tuesday  market,  held  outside  the 

vaulted  galleries,  watching  the  Tripo-  gates,  is  the  event  of  the  week.     Early 

lines  at  their  different  vocations.     As  in  the  morning  a  large  open  space  near 

each  trade  has  its  section  the  shops  of  the  sea  is  invaded  by  a  swarm  of  people 

competing  tradesmen  are  side  by  side,  and  beasts ;  bttie  by  little  the  mercban- 
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ment  does  not  stop  dajf  nor  night  during 
tlie  nine  months  of  the  Aiy  season,  and 
it  is  thanks  to  that  water,  which  is  life, 
thanks  to  constant  care,  that  the  verdure 
of  a  semi-tropical  vegetation  hlooma  gay- 
ly  in  the  sand.  Under  the  protection 
of  pomegranate,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  and 
boMuia  trees,  through  whose  heavy  foli- 
age the  sun  percolates,  flourish  maize 
and  wheat,  vegetables  and  flowers  of 
all  sorts.  Above  it  all,  the  stately  palms 
balance  their  heads  in  the  superheated 
atmosphere. 

The  nomads  often  pitch  their  en- 
campments on  the  limits  of  the  oasis  ; 
under  the  protection  of  some  "zaptie" 
(pohcemen)  we  could  approach  their 
black  tents,  raised  but  a  few  feet  above 
■y'  '  the  ground,  without  fearing  either  the 

A  Mi'ibotrt.  hostile  attitude  of  the  inmates  or  the 

dogs,  whose  hair  bristled  fiercely  at 
diae  is  unloaded  and  spread  on  the  sight  of  the  Christian.  These  miserable 
sand  under  the  shelter  of  mats  or  small  tenta,  furnaces  in  summer,  ice-chests  in 
tents,  and  the  merchants  squat,  cigarette 

in  mouth,  patiently  awaiting  customers.  .^  .   _     ..-."i;.': 

" Esabrou  min  Allah!"  Patience   is  a       '\-'  __^   —     '"^  .   ■<  -"— 1^4 V  ^i- 

giftofQod!     The  Friday  market,  held        {•'    '^  '"     ""    y.A'l 

in  the  oasis,  a  httle  distance  from  the  /■''/.  f_ 

town,  is  a  less  important  replica  of  this  in  j 

all  but  the  situation,  which  is  picturesque  ; 

in  the  extreme.     The  eandy  roads,  that  ■' 

form  a  tangled  net  through  tlie  gardens,  j 

are  on  that  day  traversed  by  cavalcades 

of  all  kinds  which  make  a  continuous  t  ^ 

procession   of  charming  little  pictures.  ^ 

This  feast  of  the  eye  has  its  thorns  of  dis- 
comfort, for  in  these  incased  roads  the 
heat  is  extreme,  the  least  motion  raises 
the  dust  in  whirlwinds,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion exhales  a  heavy,  suffocating  odor. 

On  all  sides  the  exasperating  grating  , 

of  well-pulleys  produces  a  motif  too 
Wagnerian  for  uneducated  ears,  in  a 
pastoi-al  symphony  played  by  a  full 
orchestra  of  buzzing  insects,  grass- 
hoppers whirring  shrilly,  and  the  sun- 
scorched  palms  crackling  their  dry 
branches.  In  each  garden  rise  the  two 
arms  of  a  well,  between  which  an  enor- 
mous leathern  bag  mounts  and  descends 
on  a  rude  wooden  pulley,  the  chief  in- 
strument of  the  above-mentioned  mu- 
sic, discharging  at  each  trip  a  flood  of 
water.  The  negro  laborer  uses  a  camel, 
an  ox,  sometimes  his  wife,  to  give 
the  moUon  to  the  machine  by  going  up 
and  down  an  inclined  plane.     The  move-  rtn  Prp*  »•••*•. 
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winter,  are  preferable  as  a  babitation  each  have  some  novel  mode  of  pr^er, 

to  the  hovels  of  the  villages,  for  tbewind  and  promenade  the  streets  with   dags 

at  least,  carrying  avraj  the  deleterious  and  drums.     Of  course,   they  deign  to 

miasuLa,    purifies   them.     The    dwellers  receive  the  offerings  of  the  Faithful,  for 

under  tents  are  certainly  more  robust  it  is  well  understood  that  God's  chosen 


and  better  buUt  than  the  Arabs  of  the  people  cannot  work  like  common  mor- 
oases.  Although  poor  as  Job,  they  con-  tals.  One  is  thankful  that  they  do  not 
sider  themselves  free  men,  their  lives  assail  passers-by  with  the  wail  of  the 
are  passed  in  perpetual  travels  and  professional  mendicants.  These  latter 
fights,  while  the  town-people  live  where  are  intolerable  with  their  eternal  "  Give 
tbey  are  bom  and  work — for  which  the  alms,  in  the  name  of  God."  Most  of 
nomads  despise  them  as  poor  devils  of  these  beggars  are  strong  and  healthy,  es- 
"  mercaiUis,"  merchants,  workers,  a  very  cept  for  the  prevalent  Oriental  disease 
insulting  epithet,  and  they  maltreat  and  of  laziness.  Asking  one  of  them  what  is 
plunder  them  as  well  as  the  Christians,  his  profession,  he  will  answer  tranquilly. 
Indeed,  the  Bedouin  is  in  perpetual  war-  "ckemmess,"  a  substantive  that  can  only 
fare  with  all,  even  with  his  own  kin,  ful-  be  translated  by  the  phrase,  "  I  sun 
filling  the  prophecy  of  the  angel  to  Ha-  myself."  Another  will  naively  say  :  "I 
gar,  that  Ishmael  "  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  have  a  brother  who  is  a  camel  conduc- 
his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  tor,"  meaning,  "  My  brother  works,  I  am 
every  man's  hand  against  him. "--Gen.  dispensed  from  doing  the  same." 
Tvl  12.  The  best  idea  to  be  had  of  the  flat- 
Town  and  oases  are  studded  with  lying  city  is  from  the  lofty  minaret  of 
Hroall  domes  piously  adorned  with  float-  the  DjemS  el  Gourgi,  largest  and  most 
ing  rags  and  tattets  marking  the  tombs  modem  of  the  mosques.  It  is  difficult 
of  saints.  Marabout  is  the  name  for  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  these 
the  tomb  and  its  saintly  occupant.  The  sanctuaries,  but  the  Pasha's  word  was  a 
genua  marabout  has  not  been  inaptly  powerful  Sesame.  Up  the  narrow,  wind- 
described  as  either  a  drivelling  idiot  or  ing  staircase  we  climbed  until  our  limbs 
a  predatory  fanatic,  more  commonly  the  ached,  but  at  last  we  stood  on  the 
firat.  In  fact,  the  greater  lunatic,  the  sacred  spot  where  the  Muezzin  calls  to 
holier  saint  I  "Allah  has  taken  his  prayer,  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
senses  aforetime  to  paradise  1 "    They  were  rewarded  by  a  splendid  panorama. 
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The  doves  came  flying  round  us,  and  at  the  bottom.    Yonder  a  dangerous  reef 

into  the  BtUlness  of  height  the  hum  of  encircles  the  harbor  ;  it  might  eaailj  be 

the  city  rose  from  the  busy  bazaars,  formed  into  a  useful  pier,  but  a  former 

while  from  the  strong  lungs  of  street  Pasha  decided  that  Uie  rocks  were  too 

dealers  came  up  strange  Oriental  cries,  old  to  hear  the  weight  ofmattonry! 

A  plain  of  blazmg  white  roofs  lies  bak-  Framing  the  town  between  two  bands 

ing  under  the  sun  ;  here  and  there  rise  of  sand,  li^e  an  emerald  necklace  on  the 


y  domes  and  a  few  delicate  min-  brown  breast  of  a  Bedouin  girl,  lie  the 

arets;  narrow  streets  wind  between  them  greatest  oases  of  palms  in  the  world, 

where  camels  kneel  and  Arabs  gesticu-  The  dunes  of  the  Sahara  rise  faintly, 

late.    The  city  walls  engirdle  all,  and  be-  shadows  trembling  in  an  atmosphere  of 

yond  them,  in  the  harbor,  are  two  sad-  diamond  dust.     Though  so  chatoyanles 

looking  Turkish  men-of-^^'ar,  a  few  Le-  from  afar,  they  are,  nevertheless,  nude 

vantine  craft  of  queer  shape  and  r^,  and  and  arid.     Thus  it  is  with  that  Orient 

occasionally  a  European  steamer.     The  made    so    enchanting    and    fascinating 

sea  is  of  the  loveliest  turquoise  blue  ima-  through  poetical  distance.     Is  it  not  a 

ginable,  and  near  the  shore  tranepar-  little  the  same  with  all  that  dazzles  us 

ent,  light-green  patches  show  the  rocks  at  a  distance  in  life  ? 


THE  BALLAD  OF  TONIO  MANZL 
.By  Grabam  R.  Tomson. 


But  the  folk  nelt  pianura, 
Two  leagues  distant,  who  will  tell  them  ? 
Who  wlQ  brave  the  rush  of  waters 
Should,  perchance,  the  flood  oatstaip 

him? 
Who  will  bear  the  news  to  Bocoa, 
Far  beneath  ua  on  the  lowlands. 
That  the  reservoir  is  broken. 
And  the  wat«r  rushing,  roaring. 
Like  a  wild  bull  in  hie  maduess, 
Like  the  sea  let  loose  upon  us, 
Wasting  farm,  and  field,  and  Tillage, 
Soon  must  speed  to  overwhelm  them  ? 
We  are  safe  enough,  God  willing. 
By  the  grace  of  the  Madonna 
Warned  beforehand  of  the  danger : 
Ay,  but  who  will  warn  the  others. 
For  the  way  is  long  and  weaiy, 
And  the  path  is  fuB  of  peril  ? 

In  the  blaziug  summer  sunlight. 
Swift  adown  the  rugged  footway, 
I>own  the  rocky  row  and  barren. 
Through  the  scattered,  gnarled  gray 

olives 
Tjftning  low,  their  twisted  branches 
Stretched,  like  withered  hands,  to  stay 

On  and  on  sped  Tonio  Manzi, 
Fleet  of  foot  and  gay  of  courage. 
Is  the  race  with  ]>eath  for  rivaL 

At  the  entrance  to  the  hamlet. 
Where  the  tavern-door  stands  open. 
In  the  dusty  golden  sunshine 
Blithely  went  the  game  of  morra. 
With  a  quick,  uneven  cadence, 
Short  and  same  as  droj^ing  water : 
Eager  voices,  oatflung  fingers — 
"  Uno — guairo — oUo — cinque  I " 
By  the  door  a  hooded  wine-cart 
Vol.  vil-5 


Waited,  and  the  beasts  in  faamese 
Now  and  then  awaking,  stirring. 
Set  their  listless  bells  ajingle. 

BUthely  went  the  game  of  morra. 

To  a  quick,  uneven  cadence — 

"  Ihte — otto — qualro — nooe— " 

Till  the  hard,  short  thud  of  footsteps 

Hastening  toward  the  village 

Boused  the  players  from  their  pastime  : 

And,  behold  I  a  dusty  figure 

Running  breathless  and  exhBust«d ; 

Bare  bis  breast,  his  lips  were  parted, 

Qaeping  on  the  windless  noontide, 

And  his  feet  were  bare  and  bleeding. 

Laughing  rose  they  up  to  seize  him. 
Drew  him,  laughing,  in  among  them ; 
NoisUy  they  strove  together. 
In  a  jovial  contention 
Browned  with  jests  his  breaUiless  plead- 
ing; 
Laughed  to  scorn  his  words  of  warning. 
Boon  compaaions,  mad  and  merry. 
Still  they  held  him  there  among  them 
In  the  dusty  golden  sunhght ; 
Challenged  bun  to  drink  and  gamble, 
Dazed  him  with  their  empt^  laughter, 
Till,  at  last,  he  strove  for  freedom. 
Boused  to  wild  despair  and  anger. 

"  Let  me  go  I  oh,  fools,  unloose  me  ! 
Save  yourselves,  the  flood  is  coming ; 
Loose  me,  I  have  come  to  wain  you. 
Holy  G4sa !  listen  to  me — 
Let  me  go  to  warn  the  others — 
Curses  on  yon  1  it  is  coming, 
And  you  bold  me  here  among  you. 
Waste    the   predooa    time    in    brairi- 
ing '■ 


THE  BALLAD  OF   TONIO  MANZL 


"  Hear  the  fellow,  Giftconino ! 
la  lie  dronkeii  or  demented  ? 


Of  the  phijers^sharp  and  sudden — 
"  Ni>Be — cinque~~"     "  God  of  mercy  ! 
"  Fly !  the  waters  are  upon  ua — 
What,  birbanle !  would  you  strike  us  ?  "    Bun !  the  reservoir  is  broken — 
We  are  lost ! — are  lost  ah^ady  !  " 


"Aiutof  call  the  Ouardia! 

Bid  UH  of  this  foolish  fellow. 

For  the  knave  comes  running,  look  you, 

StombleB,  panting,  in  upon  us. 

Stammers  out  some  idle  story, 

Baves  of  floods,  and  prates  of  dangers 

Was  he  drunken  or  demented  ? 

Chi  sapera  f    Maledetla  ! 

Tet  we  rose  to  bid  him  welcome. 

Bade  him  join  our  bout  of  motTa, 

Set  a  flask  of  wine  before  him — 

And  the  stubborn  beast  requites  us 

With  his  fury  and  his  curses. 

And  his  lies  about  a  deluge. 

Mad  he  is,  or  drunk — believe  us  ! 

Let  him  cool  his  frenzied  fancies 

On  the  stone  flags  of  the  prison." 

Still,  exhausted  and  despairing. 
Piteous,  he  told  the  story 
Of  his  fruitless  strife  to  save  them. 
And  the  fast-approaching  danger — 
Of  his  race— with  Death  for  winner. 
None  would  bear  him,  ntme  would  heed 

Who  would  heed  a  drunkard's  ravings  ? 
Mad  or  drunken — ^uay,  what  mattered  f 
Through  the  village  street  they  haled 

Bound  his  feet  with  iron  fetters, 
Bound,  and  cast  him  into  prison . 

And  the  swart,  black  shadows  length- 
ened, 
And  the  wine-cart  started  homeward 
With  its  tinkling  chime  of  mule-bells. 
Sprang  a  cry  athwart  the  voices 


All  the  twilight  rang  with  voices ; 
Shouting  men  and  sobbing  women. 
Like  a  herd  of  frightened  cattle 
Bunning  headlong  all  together, 
Each  one  striving  to  be  foremost, 
Filled  the  street  awhile,  but  quickly 
Passed,  and  left  it  blank  and  silent, 
Till  the  flood  roared  down  upon  it. 

When  the  fear  was  past  and  over. 
And  the  folk  flocked  back  to  Rocoa, 
Wailing  for  their  ruined  homesteads, 
And  the  gear  all  waste  and  worthless. 
Some  there  were  that  gossiped,  "Sorely 
There  was  one  who  ran  to  warn  us. 
But  he  stayed  to  brawl  and  gamble. 
And  they  thrust  him  into  prison — 
And — BO  quickly  came  the  waters — 
They  forgot  him,  poverino  !  " 

On  the  gray  stone  floor  they  found  him. 
Stark  hanijs  clinched,  and  face  tumerl 

dovraward — 
Poor  dead  face  I  distorted,  blackened. 
With  the  agony  of  drowning. 

In  the  dusty  golden  saolight, 
Where  the  tavern-door  stwids  open, 
Blithely  goes  the  game  of  morra — 
Eager  voices,  outflung  fingers, 
"  Uno — quatro — otto — cinque/" 
And  beyond  there,  in  the  prison. 
Thus  it  was — like  many  another — 
All  in  vain,  by  all  forsaken, 
For  his  world  died  Tonic  Mann. 


EXPIATION. 

By  Octave  Tbanet. 

L  With  a  praiseworthy  notion  of  suiting 

his  dress  to  the  country,  Fairfax,  before 

NLY  the  puddles  and  he  left  England,  had  bought  such  an 

sluices  of  water  show-  outfit  as  they  sell  you  in  Begent  Street 

ed,  unless  the  rider  "  for  the  buc^"    Therefore  he  was  clad 

flashed    his    lantern  in  a  wide,   cream-colored   soft  hat,   a 

down   the    road,  shooting-jacket  of  brown  duck  which 

Then  a  disk  of  land-  bristled  with    pockets,   and    corduroy 

scape,    a    kind    of  trousers  pushed  into  leggina 

weurd    etching,   was  "  Father  will  laugh  at  me,  I  dare  say  " 

struck  out  of  the  night     Huge  gum-  — so  his  thoughts  rambled  on — "  but  I 

trees  dripped  on  either  side ;  a  stealthy  think  he  will  be  glad ;  what  a  bore  to  be 

patter  of  rain-drops  dribbling  through  a  stranger  to  one's  own  father ! " 

the  thicket  of  trumpet-vines,  "tar-blank-  He  tned  to  recall  his  single  youthful 

ets,"  and  briar  which  masked  the  swamp  visit  to  his  father's  plantation.     Only  a 

beneath.    The  rain  had  ceased,  but  not  a  few    pictures  would  come.      A  great, 

star  appeared  to  illumine  this  surly  and  white,  ill-built  house  and  mysterious 

dismal  nature.  clutteor    of    outbuildings ;    bare-footed 

North  and  south,  as  the  lantern-bearer  negroes  tumbling  over  each  other,  in 

knew,  the  rotten  corduroy  was  drawn  in  their  efforts  to  "  make  haste  wid  de  din- 

a  straight  line  across  the  morass.   North  ner ; "  outside,  the  river  noises  behind 

and  south,  east  and  west,  only  a  few  the  willows,  the  wind  in  the  cypress 

lonely  cabins  vdth  their  clearings  broke  brakes,  the  reckless  hunts  through  the 

the  monotony  of  the  forest  between  the  cane,  the  gnnning  black  faces  among 

Village  Eiver  and  the  Black.    Wherever  the  cotton  boUs,  the  hogs  rooting  under 

the  ^d  was  creased  by  a  depression,  the  peccan  trees,  and  cattle  browsing  on 

the  water  covered  the  roots  of  the  cy-  the  wide  fields ;  the  imkempt  figures 

presses  and  tupello-gums.  which  used  to  loiter  round  the  store 

"  What  a  country  to  live  in  I  "  mut-  and  gin  ;  that  good  little  romp  his  step- 

tered  the  rider ;  "  is  all  Arkansas  like  mother's    daughter,  Ad^le ;  those  two 

this,  I  wonder?"  mischievous,  riotous,  soft-hearted  lads. 

Anyone  could  guess  from  the  voice  his  brothers,  and  the  jocular,  shabby, 

that  he  who  spoke  was  not  a  Southern-  easy-going    planter,   his   father ;    such 

er.    It  was  a  very  pleasant  voice,  how-  were  the  pictures  that  all  at  once  made 

ever,  with  nice  modulations,  and  when  Fairfax  Butherford  sigh,  for  the  old  bar- 

the  lantern  rays  swerved  at  a  stumble  barous,  plentiful  days  were  gone  forever, 

of  the  horse,  they  showed  a  slender,  and  the  boys  lay  in  their  unmarked  sol- 

weU-knit  figure,  and  a  delicate,  bright  diers'  graves. 

young  face,  with  gentle  brown  eyes,  and  Soon  his  thoughts  strayed  to  a  conver- 

not  enough  down  on  the  upper  lip  or  sation  which  he  histd  heard  that  afternoon, 

cheek  to   hide    a    mobile  mouth  and  just  before  he  started.     He  had  passed 

rounded  chin  ;  altogether  a  handsome  through  the  Federal  lines,  and  his  day's 

young  fellow.    Tiny  wrinkles  at  the  cor-  journey  ended  with  sunset  at  a  poor  tav- 

ners  of  the  eyelids  and  a  dimple  in  the  em, post-ofl&ce and  "store "as well,  where 

cheek  hinted  that  this  was  also  a  young  he  hoped  to  procure  another  horse  and 

fellow  who    laughed  easily.      He  was  a  guide.     Gxiide  there  was  none  to  be 

laughing   now,   swinging    the    lantern  had,  but  the  woman  who  kept  the  house, 

above  his  mud-splashed  legs.  when  she  was  told  his  name,  greeted  him 

"  What  a  figure  of  fun  you  are.  Fair-  warmly,  and  bestowed  on  him  her  onlv 

fatt  Butherford,"  said  he,  gayly,  "  and  yet  horse,  "  a  broken-down  Texas  poD jr  witn 

you  don't  look  half  the  native  either."  the  string-halt"    She  set  before  him  her 
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best  of  food,  also,  friedpork,  and  com  tew  marry  him,  an*  when  he  diskiyered 

bread,  and  chicory  cof^e.     While    he  hermindbenatumin'tiirthecunnel,he 

ate  he  could  overhear  his  hostess  talk-  taken  it  mighty  hard,  but  he  give  her 

ing  to  some  wayfarer.     The  man,  with  back  her  word  an'  lit  out  an'  went  t' 

the  vigilant  curiosity  of  rustics  and  of  Europ.     Didn't  do  nare  meanness  tew 

the  troublous  time,  had  noted  Euther-  the  cunneL" 

ford's  hat  in  the  gallery.  ''Must  a  ben  a  dumed  fool !"  was 

Who  all  you  got  in  thar  ?  "  said  he.  the  man's  contemptuous  comment ;  but 

He  done  come,"  answered  the  wom-  whether  his  contempt  was  excited  by 

an,  briefly.  Fairfax  Butherford's  forbearance  or  his 

"  Fair  Kutherford  ?   Mymy  I   Mymy !  going  to  Europe  did  not  appear. 
Wun't  the  ole    man  be    chirked  up!        "He  was  a  mighty  pretty  man,"  con- 

Whut  like's  he,  onyhow  ?    Favor  Jeff  or  tinned  Mrs.  Crowder,  meditatively.     "  I 

Bafe  ?  "  kin  jes'  see  the  way  he  looked  when  he 

"  Naw,  he  pintedly  does  favor  his  maw.  come  yere  on  a  visit.     Never  did  come 

But  he  got  ihe  same  pleasant  laffin'  turn  but  twicei    Hit  ben  in  the  fall  of  the 

like  his  paw.    He  ain't  so  tall  an'  stout  year.  Yes,  sir.   An'  if  ye  please,  he  wears 

like  Jeff  an'  Bafe,  but  he  are  a  mighty  a  coat  all  trimmed  up  with  fur,  kase  of 

pretty  young  man."  it  bein'  so  cole  up  North.     They  all  sent 

The  man  laughed  good-naturedly.  the  kerridge,  an'  little  Fair  hopped  aout 

"  Women  f olkses  is  all  fur  looks.   Now  an'  ben  a  limpin'  raoun,  like  he  uster. 

t'  my  mine,  Jeff  an'  Bafe  ben  the  pur-  He  gives  a  sorter  styart  like,  when  he 

ties'  young  fellers  I  ever  did  see.    Bun  fust  seen  the  chile,  an'  I  heerd  him  say 

an'  ride  an'  shoot— law  me,  they  wam't  t'  hissefi^  *  Yes,  he's  got  the  eyes.'    Eyes 

nuthin'  they'd  orter  know  they  didn't  like   hem,   ye  onderstand.     Anybuddy 

done,  by  gum  I    An'  fightin' — my  Lord !  cud  see  he  jes'  sot  the  world  an'  any  f 

I  cayn't  git  satisfied,  nohow,  wifli  them  by  that  ar  boy,  from  the  fust  minnit. 

boys  bein'  killed  up  1    I  ben  with  Jeff  The  cunnel  let  him  cyar  'way  kase  he 

at  Springfield — ^leadin'  the  charge  with  sayd  the  doctors  in  Lunnon  cud  cure 

three  wyounds  onto  him — ^jess  like  the  his  laig ;  and  they  done  it  fur  a  fac'.  He 

ole  man,  them  boys.    He's  mighty  gayly  came  back  oncet  on  a  visit  an'  didn't 

an'  pleasant,  but  I  tell  ye  he  are  a  halt  a  bit.     Looked  like  his  paw  cudn't 

painter*  in    battle.      He  didn't    quit  bar  terpyart  with  him  that  time,  nohow, 

fightin'  till  he  must.     An'  I  stuck  tew  but  I  reckon  he'd  guv  his  word." 
him,  blame  my  skin ! "  "  Then  he'd  stick  tew  hit,"  said  Fow- 

"You  did,  shore.  Mist'  Fowler,"  re-  ler,  doggedlv;  "  the  ole  man  never  rues 

sponded  the  woman,  warmly ;  "better'n  back.|    Beckon  the  young  feller  will  be 

some  of  his  own   kin.    Look  at  Mr.  goin'  aout  by  sunup ? " 
Fairfax  Butherford  stayin'  over  to  Eu-        "  He  are  goin'  aout  this  evenin',  Mist' 

rop  stiddier  comin'  home  an'  fightin' —  Fowler.    He's  heerd  his  paw  done  broke 

not  that  he'd  a  got  are  good  neether  by  his  laig  an'  is  right  feeble,  an'  he  cayn't 

comin'."  stop.      Says  it's  a  straight  road  an'  he 

"I  heard  tell  he  ben  a  abolitionist,  an'  doan'   mind    mud.      He's  fixin'  t'  go 

that's  how  come  he  went  tuh  Europ."  naow." 

"  Shucks,  naw,  sir.    Aunt  Hizzie  she        "  Looks  like  he  got  grit.     I  lowed  he 

tole  me  a  plumb  diff 'rent  tale  ;  sayd  he  had  when  I  heerd  baout  his  letter  t'  the 

ben  waitin*  on  Mis'  Butherford  that's  ole  man.     Writ  it  soon's  he  heerd  baout 

dead — wam't  she  the  third?"    ,  Bafe.     Say,  wisht  I  cud  cyar  the  boy 

The  man  laughed,  and  asked  how  was  longer  me,  but  'twudn't  be  bes',  I  recken. 

he  to  know  ?  he  couldn't  keep  up  with  WsaI,    mud   ain't    more'n   shoe-mouth 

the  old  man's  marryings.  deep  moster  the  way,  an's  ye  say,  Mis' 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  ben  the  third,  an'  she  Crowder,  hit's  a  straight  road.     An' — 

belonged  down  t'  Little  Bock  ;  an'  the  it's  me  they  all's  ayf ter,  not  him.     Say, 

cunnel  he  jes'  loved  her  tew  kill,  but  Tobe's  like  ter  be  a  spell  gittin'  of  thai^ 

Mist'  Fairfax  Butherford  got  her  word  cudn't  I  jes  git  a  squint  at  him  ?  " 

*  Panther.    Thev  were  not  nncammon  in  Arkansas  at        t  Anr  ia  often  oaed  for  "  all.*' 
tbia  date— in  the  aiztlea.  X  **  Roe  back  '^ietotrytogetootofa  bad  baigain. 
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Come  by  and  see  him."  The  mare  stopped  and  flung  up  her 
Better  not^  better    not,   some  un  head  ;  the  rider  lay  like  a  limp  rag. 
mought  come  by  an'  see  us  t'gether,  "I  say,  are  you  hurt?"  cidled  Fair- 
but  rd  like  fur  t'  see  him."  fax  ; "  do  you  want  some  brandy  ?  "  Then 

Apparently  Mrs.  Crowder  acquiesced  ;  he  started  violently,  bent  over  the  man, 

for  Fair&x,  whose  ears  were  abnormally  and  touched  his  hand, 

acute,  heard  cautious  footsteps  outside,  "  Great  heavens !"  he  muttered,  "what 

and  had  a  sense  of  being    inspected  a  horror ! " 

through  the  window.  It  was  the  man  who  had  talked  with 

He  had  listened  to  the  whole  conver-  Mrs.  Crowder  that  afternoon,  and  he 

sation  with  a  mingling  of  interest  and  was  stone-dead.     Somebody  had  lashed 

amusement.      How  1^^  half-forgotten  the  imfortunate  creature  to  the  horse, 

dialect  returned  to  him,  with  its  soft  tying  his  wrists  together  about  the  neck, 

drawl  and  nasal  accent,  and  those  singu-  and  his  feet  by  the  ankles, 

lar  inflections  which  seemed  to  leave  the  The  young  fellow  looked  at  him  with 

voice  poised  in  mid-air,  as  it  were,  at  a  quivering  face.     He  was  shaken  by  a 

the  close  of  a  sentence.  confusion  of  pity  and  horror.    It  was 

At  some  parts  of  the  talk  he  winced,  his  first  sight  of  violent  death.     Bred  in 

E[is  father's  many  marriages  were  a  sore  the  daintiest  and  smoothest  of  old-world 

point  to  him,  as  human  nature's  com-  civilization,    bloodshed    and    personal 

promises  with  the  ideal  always  are  to  peril  were  only  printed  words  to  him. 

youth.    To  be  the  third  Mrs.  Buther-  Here  he  was,  flung  into  the  arena.     And 

ford's  son  seemed  bad  enough,  but  to  he  was  conscious  of  an  excited  curiosity, 

have  the  fourth  Mrs.  Butheif ord  mov-  besides  his  pity  and  his  horror.     At  the 

ing  about  the  house,  and,  in  a  painstak-  same  time  another    obscurer  emotion 

ing  way,  dusting  the  portrait  of  her  threaded  his  sensations,  more  personal, 

predecessors,  was  almost  indecent.     "  I  with  an  edge  of  pain  to  it ;  an  emotion 

dare  say  it's  the  country,"  he  muttered,  haimting  and  subtle  like  a  nightmare 

"everybody  seems  to  be  marrying  his  recollection,  gone  before  it  can  be  viewed 

or  her  third  or  fourth — ^Hello ! "  distinctly. 

He  reined  in  his  horse  sharply,  and  Back,  far  back  in  his  childhood,  in 

looked  down  the  road.    Certainly  that  dark  rooms,  in  negro  cabins  listening  to 

was  the  splash  of  hoofs  through  the  mud.  hobgoblin  yams  of  conjured  victims ; 

Instinctively  he  let  the  lantern,  which  once,  wringing  his  hands  on  a  river  bank 

was  slung  about  his  neck,  drop  into  its  while  a  girl,  hardly  a  year  older  than  he, 

natural  position,  while  with  his  free  hand  wades  into  the  current,  branch  in  hand, 

he  drew  a  pistoL     The  Federal  troops  and  rescues  a  drowning  boy ;    or  on 

had  forced  Marmaduke  and  Shelby  to  horseback    galloping    after    dogs    and 

retreat ;  but  bands  of  guerillas  infested  hounds  toward  the  horrible  tusks  at 

the  country.     O&courings  of  both  ar-  bay ;  in  a  hundred  similar  experiences 

mies,  outlaws  of  all  kinds,  under  the  pre-  that  intangible  terror  had  ite  springs, 

tence  of  patrioti'sm,  they  stripped  the  How  far  back  yesterday  seemed  the  old 

miserable  citizens  of  what  dregs  of  prop-    fihjlHiffb  spectre  ;  but  now 

erty  war  had  left  them.  "  I  believe  Tm  afraid  of  being  afraid  i " 

Fairfax,  hearkening,  felt  an  ominous  cried  young  Fairfax, 

tremor  run  through  his  horse's  limbs.  His  thoughts,  which  take  longer  in 

In  a  second  the  pursuing  horse  galloped  the  telling,  did  in  fact  occupy  the  brief- 

into  the  circle  of  light.    A  man,  hatiess  est  space ;  and  all  the  while  he  was 

and  coatiess,  was  clinging  to  the  beast's  holding  the  bay  mare's  rein  and  staring 

neck ;  his  arms  clasped  about  the  neck,  at  the  Hvid  face  flung  over  her  neck, 

his  head  hanging.    The  horse,  a  power-  When  the  young  man  shifted  his  lan- 

ful  bay  mare,  galloped  recklessly  over  tern  for  better  examination — not  with 

the  rotten  timber.    Fairfax  shouted ;  he  any  hope  of  finding  a  lingering  of  Hfe, 

saw  that  the  man  must  be  wounded,  be-  for  no  creature  could  live  a  minute  with 

cause  there  was  blood  on  his  hair  and  that  jagged  tear  in  his  brain — he  per- 

his  shirt     Simultaneously  he  caught  at  ceived  a  folded  paper  pinned  very  care- 

the  flying  bridle.  fully  to  the  back  of  the  dead  man's  shirt. 
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To  Eutherf ord's  amazement  the  paper  space,    but   presentlj    dipped   into    a 

bore  his  own  name.    He  unpinned  it  and  denser  forest.    Fairfax's  lautem  showed 

opened  the  folds  to  find  these  words :  him  the  gleam  of  water.    A  dark  stream 

*'  This  is  Mr.  James  L  Fowler — ^he  was  wound  among  the  cypress  trunks  into 

shot  by  the  graybacks.     He  was  a  right  the  night.    Plainly,  this  was  Bunning 

good  friend  of  your  father.    For  Gk>ds  Water,  and  on  the  other  side  should  be 

sake,  take  him  to  his  wife  and  six  chil-  poor  Fowler's  house ;  yes,  he  could  see 

dem.     This  is  importtant.     They  live  on  the  twinkle  of  a  light, 

the  yon  side  of  Euning  Watter.    Bite  Biding  nearer,  the  shape  of  a  house 

on  your  road,  the  horse  knows  the  way."  took  outline — a  large,  low,  gambrel-roof  • 

The  handwriting  was  cramped  and  ed  house — and  at  a  window  the  light, 

imeven,  and  there  was  no  signature.  A  pang  struck  the  young  man's  heart  as 

"  Well,  here  is  a  pretty  mess,"  said  he  thought  how  the  light  was  shining 

Fairfax ;  '^  Bunning  Water?  where  the  for  the  father  thus  taking  his  woful  last 

deuce  is  Bunning  Water  ?  and  does  the  ride.    A  child's  white  hc^  was  close  to 

'yon '  side  mean  this  side  or  the  further  the  lamp,  and  a  woman  held  up  a  baby 

side  ?    Confound  it,  I  used  to  know ! "  to  make  futile  clutches  at  its  own  little 

His  vague  terrors  had  all  disappeared ;  laughing  face  in  the  window-pane, 
he  was  occupied  entirely  with  the  dis-  Fairfax  could  have  groaned.  ''  How 
tasteful  errand  proposed  to  him.  But  can  I  tell  them  ? "  he  thought.  "  Con- 
he  did  not  consider,  for  a  second,  the  re-  found  the  kind-hearted  meddler  that 
fusing  of  it ;  even  had  the  man  not  been  saddled  this  nasty  business  on  me." 
his  father's  friend,  there  were  the  miser-  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
able  wife  and  six  children  v^aiting  "  on  to  go  on.  Moreover,  at  this  moment,  a 
the  yon  side  of  Buning  Watter."  couple  of  yelping  hoimds  burst  out  of 

Dismounting,  he  bound  up  the  man's  the  shadows  to  plunge  at  their  master's 

head  v^rith  his  silk  handkerchief,  as  de-  legs  with  a  tumult  of  howls, 

cently  as  he  could ;  after  which  he  got  The    door    was   opened,   shovmig  a 

on  his  sorry  hack  again,  and  rode  on,  woman  who  held  a  rude  lamp  on  high, 

leading  the  bay  mare.  Even  at  that  moment  Fairfax  perceived 

It  did  flash  across  him  once  that  it  that  she  was  young  and  pretty.    Above 

might  be  a  trap  ;  but  he  could  see  no  the  voices  of  another  woman  and  the 

motive  for  the  needless  pains,  since  any  elder  children  rang  a  sweet,  high  little 

guerillas  minded  to  capture  and  plun-  treble — "  Daddy  comin' !   Daddy  com- 

der  him  need  only  wait  on  the  road,  in' ! "    Fairfax  felt  heart-sick. 

No,  it  was  more  likely  that  some  help-  *'  We  all  reckoned  you  weren't  com- 

less  v^ritness  of  the  murder  had  taken  ing   to-night,"  said  the  young  woman, 

siich  strange  means  of  sending  the  mur-  shading  her  eyes  with  a  slim  white  hand, 

dered  man's  body  home.  while  the  other  lifted  the  lamp  for  a 

Yet,  as  he  pored  over  the  note  again,  v^dder  view.     The  light  brought  her  a 

he  was  struck  with  the  impression  of  picture  which  made  her  run  swiftly  to 

something  underlying  the  words.  the  horse's  head. 

"  I%is    is    important"   he    repeated,  " He's  been  hurt ? "  she  said,  in   a 

"  and  why  marked  ?    What  an  extra-  very  low  voice ;  "  oh,  poor  fellow  I " 

ordinary  way  to  express  himself.    By  Fairfax  was  aware  of  a  quick  relief,  a 

Jove,  it  may  be  herself,  for  anything  I  sense  of  companionship ;  this  wasn't  the 

know."  way  that  a  sister  or  wife  would  talk; 

He  wondered  if  the  writer  could  be  the  girl  must  be  some  neighbor ;  and 

Mrs.  Crowder.     "  The  man  must  have  afterward  he  remembered  how  sure  he 

been  shot  directly  after  I  left " — so  he  felt,  with  the  first  glance,  that  she  was  a 

made  out  the  stoir — *'  and  it  must  have  woman  to  help  one. 

been  somebody  who  knew  me  and  knew  A  few  nervous,  brief  sentences  told 

where  I  was  going,  and  what  an  old  her  all  that  he  knew  of  the  tragedy, 

signpost  I  was  riding.     Overtake  me!  She  took  the  note.    As  she  read,  the 

by  Jove,   a    cow  could    overtake  this  lamplight  was  on  her  fine  profile,  and 

brute."  loosened  hair,  and  the  lovely  oval  of  one 

The  road    grew  better    for  a  little  cheek. 
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How  admirably  pretty  she  was,  to  be  bed,  where  the  widow  came  and  bent 

sure !    But  it  was  not  her  beauty  that  over  him.     She  was  dreadfully  calm, 

made  the  young  fellow  stare  at  her.    He  though  the   children  made  a    din    of 

was  looking  at  the  fingers  on  the  note  grief  about  her.    She  did  not  seem  to 

— ^white,  smooth  fingers,  with  ahnond-  know  when  the  boy  coaxed  them  into 

shaped  nails.  another  room.    But  Fairfax  saw  Delia 

"  Why,  ifs  a  lady ! "  he  exclaimed.  send  a  compassionate  glance  after  the 

Just  then  she  lifted  her  eyes.    They  little  fellow, 
were  swimming  in  tears.  "  They's  things  t'  be  done,"  the  widow 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Fair,  that  I  should  not  said,  in  a  dull,  hard  voice, ''  things  ;  holp 

have  known  you  1 "  she  said.  me.  Miss  DeUa." 

"It  i8  Ad^e,   then,"  cried  he.     Of        "It  would  be  in  his  boots,"  said  the 

course;  how  could  he  have  failed  to  girL 

recognize  her  before,  his  little  cousin        "Yes,   we  lowed  to  putt  it  in  his 

who  was  his  step-mother's  daughter  ?  stocking,"  said  the  woman,  bending  oyer 

He  might  have  taken  his  childhood's  him,    dry-eyed,     but    trembling,     and 

privilege  on  her  soft,  pale  cheek,  but  a  straining  at  the  boots.     They  were  the 

voice  from  the  doorway  recalled  him,  very  raggedest,  forlomest  boots    that 

like  a  blow.  Fauf ax  had  ever  seen ;  and  removed 

"  Looks  like  you  all  a  long  spell  out  there  were  revealed  strips  of  rag  twisted 

thar,"  said  Jim  Fowler's  wife  ;  "  come  on  about  the  feet  in  place  of  stockings,  as  is 

in,  rU  be  shore  chillin'  *  ef  I  stan'  yere  done  in  some  parts  of  Arkansas  to  this 

much  longer.    Fotch  the  gentleman  by,  day.    Yet   otherwise  the   man's  attire 

Miss  Delia,  please,  Vile  Jim  putts  up  was  whole,  and  cleaner  than  common, 

the  bosses."  The  woman  fell  to  unwinding  the  rags 

The  young    man    and    the  girl  ex-  with  desperate  haste.    All  at  once  she 

cluuiged  a  glance  of  miserable  confi-  straightened  herself  and  pushed  some- 

dence,  each  conscious  of  a  touch  of  re-  thing  at  Ad^e,   saying :   "  Didn't  you 

lief  in  the  other's  presence.  tole  me  yon  was  young  Butherford  ?  " 
You  stay  here,"  whispered  Ad^le,        "Yes,  madam,"  Faorfax  interrupted, 

get  between  him  and  the  light  so  she  "I  am  Fairfax  Butherford." 
cayn't  see  ;  FU  tell  her."  "  Then  thar's  you'  paw's  money,"  said 

^e  light  wavered  above  her  brown  she. 
head  as  she  ran  into  the  house.    The        Fairfax  was  at  a  loss  for  worda     The 

door  was  shut  behind  her.     Outside,  woman  had  thrown  the  package  at  him, 

to  Fairfax  waiting  while  the  hounds  perforce  he  had  caught  it  and  held  it, 

crouched  at  their  dead  master's  feet,  dumbly. 

whimpering,  and  the  wind  was  rising  in        "  Caount  hit,"  she  said,  sharply ;  "  thar 

the  cypress  brake,  it  seemed  a  long  time  had  orter  be  twenty-one  thousan'  five 

before  the  door  opened  again ;  and^  dur-  hundred  dollars.    Look  if  hit's  thar ! " 
ing  it  all,  he  could  not  hear  a  sound        More  and  more  bewildered,  Fairfax 

from  within.  assured  himself  that  the  roll  of  "  green- 

"I  feel  as  I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  backs"  contained  the  exact  sum  men- 

a  cowardly  little  cub,"  was  his  involun-  tioned. 
tary  comparison  ;  "if  only  AdMe  would        "  Certainly,"  he  said,  gently,  "you  are 


come!"  right,  bui 

She  had  come  ;  at  least  she  was  on  "He  offered  Jim  five  hundred  for  to 

the  threshold.     A  lad  of  thirteen  or  go  and  get  it,"  said  the  woman,  dully, 

fourteen  stood  behind  her,  crying  bit-  "  an'  he  got  it.     Gimme  that  ar  five  hun- 

terly  but  silently.    He  held  the  rude  dred    an'  git    on    you'  boss  and  fly! 

"  grease  lamp  "  of  the    country  ;    and  Them  that  killed  him  will  be  ayfter  you. 

Addle  helped  Fairfax  lift  poor  Jim  Fow-  Ye  better  make  haste." 

ler  from  his  horse.    Together  they  bore  The  ambiguous  wording  of  the  note 

him  into  the  house  and  laid  him  on  his  grew  plain  to  Fairfax.     The  writer  knew 

the  secret  and  was  trying  guardedly 

•  ••cwm^i."  to  ATkwiM«.  JoM  not  mean  catchfng  /f^^  ^^  paper  miffht  fall  into  hostile 

cold  or  betng  cold :  but  baviiig  tbe  chill,  which  is  part  of  \       ,  T^,    ^^c*    *x**g**«  . *~r , ,     v    "^"^^^ 

the  afoe  common  to  low  lands.  hands)  to  help  him  to  his  father  s  money. 
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But  the  rest  was  as  dark  as  ever  ;  he  see  by  the  dozen  in  the  Arkansas  River 

was  only  sure  that  he  could  not  leave  bottoms,  but  his  insignificant  presence 

the  widow  of  the  man  who  had  been  dilated    with  passion.     He   went    on  : 

murdered  on  his  father's  errand  in  such  ''Baby  an'  Jim's  t'  sleep,  an'  sis  is  a 

a  plight.     So  he  told  her.  gyardin'  of  'em.  I  tole  'er  the  big  bear  'd 

Her  tense  mood  had  snapped  the  in-  git  her,  ef  she  come  outer  the  room.  I 
stant  her  search  ended,  and  she  was  sit-  — I  know  suthin'  she — "  he  looked  at  his 
ting  on  the  bed  now,  stroking  the  dead  mother — ''  doan  know." 
man's  face  and  whii^ering  in  the  deaf  "Tell  us.  Bud,  honey,"  Ad^le  said,  lay- 
ears  pitiful  broken  sentences :  "  Ye  ing  a  white  hand  on  the  sharp  little 
know  I  tole  ye — tew  great  a  risk,  tew  shoulder.  So  the  boy  told :  "  Yestiddy 
great,  tew  great — ^we  cud  of  made  out  evenin',*  ayfter  you  come,  baout  a  hour, 
without  the  money,  Jim,  if  the  stock  he  I  reckon ;  I  ben  aout  in  the  patch 
gone — but  whatll  I  do  with  the  chil-  snatchin'  cotton  ;  an'  I  heerd  two  bosses 
dren,  Jim,  without  you  ?    Oh,  I  cayn't  acomin'.     One  on  'em  was  that  thar  big 

bar  it  I    I  cayn't  I    I  cayn't  I "    And  so    black  with  a  blazed  face ^" 

writhed  herself  down  to  the  floor  and  "  Dick  Barnabas'  horse  I "  cried  Ad^le. 

grovelled  there.  "Yaas,  ma'am,  I  ben  sorter  skeered 

It  was  a  most  painful  sight  to  see,  but  up,  an'  I  hid  liind  the  cotton  so  they  all 

not  so  painful  as  to  see  her,  the  next  didn't  see  me,  an'  they  wam't  nare  critter 

moment,  totter  to  her  feet  and  clutch  raoun',  an'  Dick  he  got  off  his  boss  an' 

both  Butherford's  arms,  fairly  shaking  projicked  raoun  the  yeard  Vilst  you  all 

him  in  her  deadly  vehemence,  while  her  ben  in  the  haous,  ean'  I  cudn't  git  tew 

voice  rsing  through  the  room.  ye.     Then  he  went  back  an'  they  all  rid 

"  'Twas  Dick  Barnabas  done  it !    He  off  agin."    The  poor  wife  of  the  mur- 

fund  aout  an'  done  it  fur  the  money,  dered  man  pushed  her  hair  off  her  fore- 

Ye  kin  keep  ever'  cent  er  that  ar  five  head,  struggling  to  catch  the  meaning 

hundred  ef  yell  kill  Dick  Barnabas !  of  the  boy's  words. 

Kill  him,  kill  him ! "  "  How  came  ye  didn't  tole  me  ?  "  said 

"  Hush,  Mrs.  Fowler,  the  children  will  she,  "  ye'd  orter." 

hear,"  said  Ad^le,  quietly ; "  well  kill  him,  "  I  tole  paw,  right  straight." 

sure."     She  slipx)ed  her  strong  young  "  What  d' he  say  ?  " 

arm  about  the  poor  soul's  waist  and  "  Nuthin' ;  jes'  whistled.     That  thar 

very  gently  pulled  her  away.  ain't  alL     Paw  done  suthin'  you  uns 

Fairfax  would  have  pushed  the  five  doan  know.     He  came  out  'fore  he  went 

hundred  dollars  into  her  hands.     "I  off ;  an'  he  guv  me  a  right  nice  sheet  of 

will  do  all  I  can  to  bring  the  assassin  to  paper  an'  a  pencil     Sayd  he  taken  'em 

i'ustice,"  he  murmured,  feeling  sure  that  frum  Miss  Delia.    An'  he  axed  me  write 

le  was  not  saying  the  right  thing,  but  on  it.     I  'member  whut  I  writ.     Twar 

knowing  nothmg  better.  like  this — jes'  good's  I  cud  write.    *  Dear 

He  saw  her  eyes  glitter.    "  I  want  'em  Cunnell,  the  money  is  gone,  yestiddy,  by' 

killed/"  she  screamed,  "killed  and  a  — then  he  made  me  make  some  queer 

layin'  dead.    I  want  t'  see  it,  myself  1 "  raound  tricks  on  the  paper  ;  sayd  they 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  give  you  that  didn't  mean  nuthin',  but  they  all  would 

pleasure,  madam,"  replied  Fairfax,  dryly,  reckon  they  did — an'  the  rest  war  *  Look 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  Bob  Boy  Macgregor's  aout ! '  an'  it  ben  signed  by  two  big 

wife  sort  of  woman  she  seems  to  be  ! "  crosses.     Thaf s  all." 

he  was  thinking.  "  What  did  your  paw  do  with  the  let- 

"  An'  111  holp  you,  mister,"  piped  a  ter,  Bud  ?  "  said  DeUa. 
shrill  little  voice.    It  was  the  boy,  who  "  He  put  it  insider  the  money  belt  he 
had  stolen  back  and  was  listening,  un-  got  frum  the  Yankees  when  he  ben  pay- 
perceived,  roled." 

"  In  this  extraordinary  country  the  Ad^le  stooped  over  the  form  on  the 
very  babes  seem  to  thirst  for  blood,"  bed.  "  The  belt  is  gone,"  she  said,  quiet- 
thought  Fairfax.  ly ;  "  I  thought  as  much.     Oh,  it's  plain 

The  boy   was    a   sallow,   white-haired  •There  is  no  afternoon  Sonth.    Morning,  evening,  and 

lathe  of  a  yoimgster,  such  as  one  may  night  are  the  parts  of  day. 
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enough.    He  didn't  tell  us  of  the  dan-  of  Barnabas  troubling  us  ;  we  have  no 

ger,  he  only  told  us  that  he  would  put  money.     He  don't  know  of  the  five  hun- 

on  those  old  boots  and  rags  instead  of  dred  dollars  you  have  left  here.     He 

stockings,  because  he  might  meet  some  thinks  it  has  gone  to  link'  Ealph.    That's 

of  those  Yillains  and  they  would  be  for  why  you  must  go,  Cousin  Fair,  he  may 

robbing  him,  and  would  find  the  money  need  you  the  worst  kind,  and  I  don't* 

stripping  his  clothes.    But  he  knew  aU  need  you  the  least  bit  on  earth." 

the  time,  and  he  took  that  letter  to  ''But  if  you  should  be  attacked?" 

mislead  them  and  save  the  money,  what-  The  young  man  was  torn  between  two 

ever  happened  to  him.    Oh,  whUe  there  motives.     He,  must  save  his  father,  yet 

is  a  Rutherford  living  we  wiU  never  for-  how  could  he  leave  this  delicate  girl  to 

get  how  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  ;  such  unspeakable  risks  ? 

nor  shall  his  vnfe  and  children  want  ''I  reckon  we  can  make  out,"  said 

while  we  have  anything  left."  Ad^le ;  "  can't  we.  Bud  ?  " 

"  An'  you  all  will  kiU  I>ick  Barnabas  ? "  "I  reckon,"  said  the  solemn  boy ;  "  she 

the  wife  cried,  ''  you  vMl  f  "  killed  a  wild  cat  onct.    I  kin  shoot  too  ; 

"  We  will,"  said  Addle,  between  firm  an'  we  know  a  place  in  the  woods  to  hide." 

lips,  "  I  swear  it"    She  raised  her  right  "  That's  so.  Cousin  Fair,"  Addle  added ; 

band.  "  don't  wait  here,  fly  back  to  Montaigne. 

"  We  all    sw'ar  it ! "    squeaked    the  I  don't  need  you,  and  Uncle  Balph  does, 

boy's  shrill,  excited  voice.  for  I  expect  they  will  have  gone  straight 

Their  hands  were  in  the  air,  even  there.   Oh,  I'm  sending  you  into  danger," 

Fairfax's,   who  felt    the    melodramatic  she  said,  choking,  "  but  it's  your  place 

twang  of  it  all  as  jarring.  to  help  him  !  " 

The  picture  remained  with  him  his  "  An'  you'll  fotch  a  heap  more  danger 

life  through:   a  bare  room  where  the  onweuns,  mister,"  said  the  boy,  bluntly, 

unplastered  walls  and  uncarpeted  floor  '' jes'  a  bein'  here,  than  you'll  be  holp.. 

were  of  the  same  rough  boards ;  huge  Fur  Dick  11  be  ayfter  you  nex'." 

logs  crackling  and  spouting  flame  in  That  argument  conquered.    Fivemin- 

the  great  crooked  fireplace ;  and  the  utes  later  the  bay  mare  was  carrying 

fire-light,  rather  than  the  feeble  glow  of  Fairfax  swiftly  through  the  night, 
the  lamp,  displaying  the  table  spread 

for  supper ;  the  "  split-bottom  "  chairs,  jr 
the  coarse,  bright  quilt  that  had  been 

half-wrapped  about  an  indistinct  and  The  plantation  of  Montaigne  is  on  the 

distorted  shape,  the  white  pillows  shin-  Black  River.     High  hills  roll  back  from 

ing  beneath  a  ghastly  head,  and,  back  one  shore,  the  rich,  flat,  ''  bottom  land " 

in  the  shadow,  these  dark  figures  with  darkens  the  other  with  its  exhaustless 

their  uplifted  hands  and  glistening  eye-  forest  of  gum  and  cypress.    Long  ago 

balls.    Enough,  also,  of  the  atmosphere  the  old  house  was  burned  ;  but  in  Colo- 

of  the  studio  (the  elder  Fairfax  was  an  nel  Rutherford's  day  it  was  the  great 

artist)  had  affected  young  Rutherford's  house  of  aU  the  country  round.    Where 

sensibilities  to  cause  a  quick  perception  the  forest  receded — for  a  mere  breath- 

of  the  grace  of  Delia's  pose  and  the  no-  ing  space  as  it  were — stood  the  little 

ble  lines  of  her  neck  and  shoulders.  settlement,  while  from  a  knoll  crowned 

"We  swear  it,"  they  said,  together,  with    sycamores    the    planter's    house 

Fairfax's  lips  moving  vdth  the  others.  overlooked  the  plantation.    A  beetling 

"  Now,  Cousin  Fairfax,"  said  Addle,  roof  shaded  the  piazza,  that  is  to  say, 

all  emotion  disappearing  from  her  man-  the  upper  story  of  the  piazza,  which  was 

ner,  "  you  mv>8t  go."  in  two  stories  in  front  of  the  house,  hav- 

"And  leave  you  here  alone  with  the  ing  a  lattice  below  where  honeysuckle 

chance  of  those  scoundrels  returning,"  climbed  and  sent  out  floating  tendrils 

cried  Fair&x.    "  No,  thanks,  Addle ;  you  to  grasp  the  rude  pillars  above,  and 

will  have  to  submit  to  my  society  for  to-  being  bisected  by  a  wide,  open  hall — 

night."  gallery,  such  a  ludl  is  named  in  Arkan- 

"  But  you  must  go.  Cousin  Fair,"  said  sas.    The  gallery,  when  Colonel  Ruther- 

she,  quietly  ;  "  there  is  almost  no  show  ford  ruled  at  Montaigne,  bore  the  sem- 
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blance  of  a  muBenm  of  arniB.      There,     lialf  bottle  of  horse  linuneitt  which  Bafe 

used  to  haii^  the  shot-gunB,  rifles,  re-    Butherford  threv  into  the  ash-baxreL 

Tolvers,  and  powder-homa ;  there,  were        "  My   word,"   she  was  oTerheard  to 

narrate,  "  dat  ar  ben  de  moetis  power- 

fullis  mixtery  dat  ebber  done  pass  my 

lips.     Hit  strike  me  so  heavy  Tse  a. 

wraatlin'  wid  it  de  enjorin'  night.     But 

it  sho'  sen'  de  sickness  off  a  ruimin'. 

Bress  de  Lawd,  I  ain't  got  take  no  ino' ! " 

Aunt  Hizrie,  in    her   white   turban 

SeconomicaUy  made  out  of  a  castaway 
lour-sack),  with  a  bine  apron  trying  to 
define  a  waist  for  her  rotund  shape,  was 
always  a  figure  in  the  gallery  when  din- 
ner was  under  way. 

On  one  side  of  the  gallery  was  the 
dining-room,  unplastered,   as  were  all 
the  rooms,  but  painted,  and  having  a 
wainscoting  put  up  by  a  clever  carpen- 
ter from  the  North,  in  the  Butherfords' 
palmy  days.     He  it  was  who  built  the 
tall  aideboard  in  the  wall,  which  made 
the  expensive   black   walnut  sideboard 
from  I^tUe  Bock  look  like  a  dwarf  cran- 
ing its  neck  up  at  a  giant.     "  Before  the 
war"  the  sideboards  held  a  ghttering 
show  of  glass  and  silver.     Hues  of  taw- 
ny brown  and  amber  and  dusky  reds 
gleamed  like  jewels  in  old-fashioned  de- 
canters, welcome  to  every  comer. 
All  the  rooms  were  on  the  same  gener- 
'    "  "     "  '  """'pir'mjV'-™""''   "'     '  °"    ons  scale,  high-etudded,  with  wide  win- 
dows and  deep-throated  fireplaces,  big 
stored  hatchets,  meat-saws,  and  ases—    enoi^h  to  bold  half  a  forest ;  and  relics 
supposing  them  to  be  in  their  appointed    of  the  faded  pomp  of  old  Virginia  days 
place,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  the    were  scattered  among  the  primitive  fur- 
most  likely  thing  in  the  world  on  a    niture  of  a  new  countiry,  suggesting  gold 
plantation ;  and,  there,  swung  all  the    embroidery  (a  thought  tanusbed)  on  a 
finery  of  a  Southern  rider,  in  saddle,    linsey-woolsey  gown, 
spurs,  and  blanket — truly  a  pretty  sight        There  were  signs  of  a  woman's  pres- 
Not  so  pretty,  I  dare  say,  were  the  heaps    ence  also,  fresh  curtains  draping   the 
of  flour-sacks  and  meal-bags  and  the  like    vrindows  (by  this  time  darned  with  a 
stores  of  provisions  which  Aunt  Hizzie,    pathetic  care),  bunches  of  swamp  hack- 
the  cook,  never  would  keep  in  any  other    berries  and  holly  twigs  in  showy  vases 
spot  than  the  "  back  gallery ;"  or  her    bought  on  some  of  Uie  Colonel's  trips 
dingy  and  tousled  bunches  of  yarbs  de-    to  New  Orleans  or  Memphis,   a  litUe 
pending  from  the  ceihng;  and,  certainly,    flutter  of  feminine  fancies  in  needle- 
nothing  pretty,  only  dark  mystery,  occu-    work  over  tables  or  chairs.    And,  on  the 
pied  that  comer  uielf  wheroon,  &om  a    library  walls,  three  expensive  frunes  of 
time  BO  far  back  that  no  memory  of  the    dingy  gilt  enclosed  three  landscapes  in 
young  Eutherfords  ran  to  the  contrary,    oil,  painted  by  the  present  Mrs.  Ruth- 
had  rested  Aunt  Hizzie's  "  mixteries."        erford  when  young.     They  all  had  deep- 
Aunt  Hizzie  herself  regularly  swal-    blue  skies  with  cotton-wool  clouds,  and 
lowed  any  drugs  left  by  the  family,  "to    a  rolling  green  landscape  and  puf^  dark 
sabe  dem ; "  and  there  was  a  tradition    trees,      "ha   fact  they    were    about    as 
that  she  had  been  cured  of  a  sorrowful    dreadful  as  even  a  young  lady's  work 
attack  of  "  de  conjure  sickness  "  by  the    can  be  ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
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Colonel  to  sit  and  smoke  before  them,  may  seem  rather  a  courtesy  title  for  a 

and  contemplate    them    with  innocent  room  containing  only  a  single  case  of 

pride.     From  thence  most  commonly  books  ;  but  there  had  been  a  library  in 

his  eyes  would  go   (after    a    second's  his  Virginia  home,  and  a  library   the 

pause  before  his  father  in  his  Mexican  Colonel  would  have  in  Arkansas.    The 

war  regimentals)  to  the  row  of  the  three  book-shelves  held  such  books  as  Mon- 

former  mistresses  of  Montaigne.  taigne's  "Essays,"  the  "  Waverley  Nov- 

The  first  two  were  rosy  and  smiling  els,"  the  poems  of  Tom  Moore  and  Lord 
young  matrons,  wearing  their  hair  Byron  (that  was  how  the  Colonel  re- 
(black  or  yellow)  in  short  round  curls,  f erred  to  him),  Shakei^)eaFe's  works  and 
and  shrugging  their  plump  shoulders  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Macaulay's 
out  of  their  low-necked  frocKS  ;  but  the  "History  of  England,"  some  old  vol- 
third  Mrs.  Eutherford  had  been  painted  umes  of  Congressional  Eeports,  present- 
by  another  hand.  Fairfax  Eutherford,  ed  by  friends  in  "  the  House,"  "  Youatt 
during  their  brief  betrothal,  had  made  on  the  Horse," the  "Medical  EncyclopaB- 
this  picture.  He  had  painted  her,  a  dia,"  and  "  Niles's  Begister." 
slender  girl  in  a  white  frock,  plucking  The  Colonel  (when  he  was  ill  or  of  a 
flowers  in  an  arbor,  and  smiling  over  rainy  Sunday)  would  occasionally  dip 
her  shoulder  at  some  unseen  comer,  into  the  other  books ;  but  Montaigne, 
Composition  and  handling  were  as  according  to  his  wife,  he  read  "every 
crude  as  the  treatment  was  ambitious ;  day  in  the  world."  And  she  was  sure 
but  perhaps  because  the  artist's  heart  she  couldn't  imagine  why,  because  it 
was  in  the  work  he  had  succeeded  certainly  was  a  scandalous  book,  and 
where  a  more  skilful  hand  might  have  the  Colonel  was  the  most  moral  of  men ; 
failed,  and  captured  the  evanescent  and  he  wouldn't  even  repeat  any  of  those 
pensive  loveliness  of  his  subject.  Long  wicked  stories  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
afterward,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  telling  among  themselves — not  unless 
Fairfax  said  of  his  brother's  vdves :  they  were  very  funny  indeed.  Doubt- 
"  Ralph  was  married  by  father  to  his  less  the  honest  man,  of  his  own  motion, 
first,  his  second  married  him,  but  he  had  hardly  discovered  the  "Essays;" 
married  poor  Daisy."  but  he  inherited  Michel  Montaigne,  like 

"And  the  fourth  Mrs.  Eutherford?"  the  family  prejudices,  his  traditions  of 

asked  the  friend.  honor,   and  hiis  father's   sword.      His 

Fairfax  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Oh,  own  edition  (the  English  translation 
dhe  just  happened,"  said  he.  "  My  of  Coste,  a.d.  1759)  was  bequeathed  to 
brother  is  the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  him  by  his  grand^ther,  a  man  of  scho- 
and  Mrs.  Peyton  Eutherford  was  his  larly  tastes,  for  whom  he  always  enter- 
second  cousin's  widow  without  a  x>enny.  tained  a  tender  affection,  and  who  val- 
He  married  her  to  take  care  of  her ;  ued  the  genial  old  vTit  and  gossip,  and 
and  really  it  hasn't  proved  such  a  bad  often  would  season  his  own  conversa- 
arrangement ;  she  is  a  silly  sort  of  creat-  tion  with  Montaigne's  high  flavors, 
ure,  but  she  has  done  very  well  by  At  first  Ealph  Eutherford  read  for 
Ralph."  the  sake  of  the  old  man  and  his  com- 

Besides  the  pictures  the  library  walls  ments,  pencilled  here  and  there.    It  was 

were  further  adorned  by  what  in  ante-  a  labor  of  reverence  and  gratitude.    But 

bellum  days  was  known  as   "a  land-  presently,  from  poring  over  the  book 

scape  paper,"  representing  innumerable  he  began  to  admire  it ;  at  last,  to  love 

castles  on  the  Khine.     There  was  one  it,  as  only  the  men  of  few  books  love 

drawback,  however,  to  the  impressive  their  favorite.    Many  was  the  doughty 

beauty  of  this  pax)er ;  insomuch  as  the  battle  that  he  had  fought  with  his  chief 

plantation  painter  who  hung  it,  being  crony,  a   Presbyterian    minister,    who 

new   to   the   business,   had   misplaced  owned  a  farm  hard  by,  concerning  the 

some  of  the  rolls,  a  large  proportion  "Essays."    Parson  Collins  called  them 

of  the  castles  were  made  to  stand  on  a  profligate  book,  and  gave  Montaigne 

their  heads.    The  library,  like  the  other  no  quarter.     It  was  a  sly  delight  to 

rooms,  had  an  enormous  fireplace  and  a  the  Colonel  to  cull  virtuous  maxims  or 

cypress  mantel  painted  black.    Library  worldly  sense  from    his  treasure,  and 
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display  them,  unlabelled,  until  the  par-  get,  for  days,  that  the  season  is  not 

son  was  ensnared  to  praise  them,  when  summer. 

he  would  remark :    *'  Yes,    sir  ;  Mon-  A  belated    bluebird    twittered    and 

taigne  usually  is  sound.    Glad  you  ap-  hopped  on  the  window-silL    Then  he 

prove  of  him ! "    "  Tut !    tut !  Ralph,"  rose,  spread  his  wings,  and  flew  past  the 

the  parson  used  to  answer  warmly,  "  of  big  white  store,  over  the  black  chimney 

course  he  has  some  decent  sentiments,  of  the  gin  and  the  whitewashed  negro 

but  approve  of  that  atheistical,  unprin-  quarters,  and  grew  into  a  black  speck 

cipled  old  rake,  no,  sir,  never !    I'd  be  above  the  cypress  wall  beyond, 

ashamed  to  read  him  ! "  The  Colonel's  eye  followed  the  mite 

But  as  for  the  Colonel,  he  was  vainer  and  his  brow  contracted.  Only  a  little 
of  his  knowledge  of  Montaigne  than  of  his  beyond  the  brake  was  the  grassy  field 
shooting,  which  is  a  good  deal  to  say  in  where  the  white  headstones  stood  guard 
the  back  woods.  He  liked  to  quote  from  over  his  dead  wives  and  the  four  little 
the  "Essays,"  though  he  seldom  stuck  children  who  had  died  ;  but  the  Colonel 
closely  to  the  text,  and  he  told  Mon-  was  thinking  that  his  two  tall  boys  lay 
taigne's  classical  fables  with  a  beautiful  far  from  their  kindred.  The  wife  watch- 
faith.  But  his  crowning  proof  of  affec-  ing  him  could  have  echoed  his  sigh,  be- 
tion  was  to  give  the  essayist's  name  to  cause  she,  in  her  turn,  thought  how  her 
his  plantation.  husband  was  changed.     "  His  hair  is 

A  few  of  the  books  overflowed  into  the  right  gray,"  she  said  to  herself,  sadly, 

combination  book-case  and  writing-desk  *'  and  he  stoops ;  he  never  did  stoop  be- 

which  the  Colonel  called  his  "  secretary."  fore." 

He  was  sitting  before  it  on  the  morning  The  Colonel's  massive  head,  with  its 

following  Fairfax's  ride.    Mrs.  Buther-  curly  silver  hair,  thick  as  a  boy's,  was 

ford  had  the  rocking-chair  opposite,  her  bent  slightly,  but  not  for  better  seeing  ; 

back  to  the  row  of  portraits ;  but  this  no,   Balph  Eutherford's  brilliant  black 

attitude  was  from  no  design,  she  was  eyes  could  catch  the  glint  of  a  '"pos- 

incapable  of  jealousy,  and  bestowed  the  sum's "  fur  by   moonlight  stilL      The 

same  painstaking  dustings  and  yearly  eyes  were  gentle  and  kind  as  well  as 

washings  and  wrapping  in  pink  mosqui-  brilliant,  and  held  a  twinkle  of  humor  ; 

to  netting,  which  she  did  upon  her  own  Colonel  Rutherford  being,  in  fact,  the 

pictures.     She  did  not  grudge  the  dead  famous  story-teller  of  the  country,  and 

ladies  of  Montaigne  any  posthumous  af-  loving  a  good  joke  better  than  bread, 

fection.     "He  likes  me  better  than  eith-  He  was  a  keen  hunter  also,  and  the  best 

er  of  you,  you  poor  things,"  was  the  im-  rider  in  his  regiment,  which  need  not 

spoken  thought,  as  she  sewed  quietly  be-  disparage  hundreds  of  good  horsemen, 

fore  the  painted  faces,  "  and  I  reckon  he  RaUier  below  than  above  the  common 

cared  more  for  Daisy  than  for  aU  three  stature,  his  figure  inclined  to  heaviness, 

of  us  together.    Well,  I  can't  make  him  but  showed  iron  muscles  in  the  deep 

quite  like  Peyton  either."  chest  and  long  arms.     His  face,  fringed 

Perhaps  the  fourth  Mrs.  Rutherford  by  a  short  gray  beard,  was  a  round  oval ; 

was  hardly  the  fool  Fairfax  senior  es-  the  chin  and  jaws  were  square,  but  the 

teemed  her,  notwithstanding  her  silence,  mouth  was  small,  the  nose  delicate,  and 

her  inability  to  understand  epigrams,  and  the  brows  candid  and  beautiful     There 

her  awful  landscapes.     At  any  rate  she  was  about  the  whole  air  of  the  man  an 

was  pleasant  to  look  upon,  being  a  fair,  extraordinarily  winning  expression   of 

placid  woman,  whose  hair  was  still  a  frankness  and  humanity,  though  just 

lively  brown,  whose  cheeks  kept  a  pink-  now  the  features  were  darkened  into 

ish  tinge,  and  whose  eyes  were  soft  as  sadness. 

her  voice.     She  was  not  talking  much  "He  ain't    reading,    he's  studying," 

this  morning,  but  at  intervals  the  Colonel  thought     Mrs.     Rutherford,     "  always 

would  look  up  from  his  book,  and  then  studying  about  the  boys.     Oh,  dear,  if 

she  would  smile  and  make  some  remark  we'd    only  had    a    child  !      Mavbe  it 

out  of  her  thoughts.  wouldn't  have  been  a  boy,  though,  and 

Near  them  was  an  ox)en  window,  for  Delia's  Hke  his  own  daughter.     But  a 

in  October  the  Arkansas  sun  will  for-  little  boy — ^he'd  be  fifteen,  now.    Well, 
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there's  Fair."    She  changed  a  sigh  into  the  Colonel ;  ''heard  he  hung  a  poor  Jew 

a  smile,  as  women  learn  to  do,  and  said  pedler  down    on  Cash  *  'tother   day. 

aloud :  ''  I  reckon  there  was  a  crowd  He'd  sold  his  cotton,  and  Dick  lowed 

round  the  mill  this  morning  when  they  he  had  ought  to    have  some  money, 

heard  about  the  meal"  Twas  told  me  they  hung  him  up  four 

The  Colonel  nodded,  his  face  brighten-  times,  and  ever'  time  they  let  him  down 

ing.     "  You  may  say  so.    I  didn't  know  he  howled  for  mercy,  but  he  wouldn't 

there  were  so  many  folks  left  in  the  tell  a  word  about  the  money,  and  the 

country.      We  haven't  enough  left  to  last  time  they  let  him  down  he  was  dead, 

feed  a  chicken."  and  they  couldn't  do  no  more  with  him. 

"Dear  me.  Colonel,  I  hope  you  left  They're  fiends  incarnate,  those  fellers, 

enough  for  otu^ves,"  cried  Mrs.  Euth-  and  ilBtt  hadn't  been  for  this  cursed  leg 

erfoid,  all  the  housekeeper  aroused.  I'd  have  had  Dick  Barnabas  swinging  ! 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Hizzie  took  care  of  that,"  Look  at  it,  we  all  sitting  down  at  home 

answered  the  Colonel,  laughing.     ''  She  a-shaking,  w-waiting  for  Dick  to  come 

bad  XJnk'  Nels  on  hand  with  a  wheelbar-    and  murder  us  !    /  shan't  wait " 

row  plumb  full  of  sacks.     But  those  "  Oh,  hush  ! "  cried  the  lady,  implor- 

folks,  they  did  seem  terrible  pleased  to  ingly ; ''  if  anybody  was  to  hear  and  tell, 

get  the  meal,  and  specially  the  flour.    The    Dick  would " 

poor  critters  have  been  eating  the  wheat  '<  He — ^w-wouldn't  do  nothing  more 

in  the  dough."  than  he's  aiming  to  do  now,  my  dear  I  " 

*•  I  hope  you  didn't  take  any  of  our  was  the  Colonel's  answer,  witii  a  chuckle ; 

money,"  said  Mrs.  Butherford.  ''he's  as  mad  as  he  can  be,  anyhow,  and 

"  Greenbacks  or  gold,"  said  her  hus-  has  been  ever  since  he  lit  out  of  the 

band.      Then   he  laughed.      "  What  I  army  to  escape  being  shot    A  b-bad 

did  take,"  added  he.  bargain  for  Arkansas  he  wasn't,  too." 

'*  I  expect  you  let  them  have  it  whether  "  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  he  had  been,"  sighed 

they  had  money  or  not."  Mrs.  Butherford. 

"  Well,  yes,  ma'am  ;  those  that  had  a  "  There's  a  right  smart  of  scoundrel 

little  money  wanted  to  get  close  to  me  in  the  country  to  carry  on  the  devil's 

for  the  first  show ;  but,  says  I,  '  N-no,  trade  besides  Dick  Barnabas  ;  but  he's 

p-  poor  folks  get  just  as  hungry  as  got  a  heap  of  'em  with  him,  and  once 

rich  ! ' "  hang  his  gang  up  we  may  have  peace. 

The  Colonel  always  stuttered  a  little  The  others  are  just  ornery  scamps,  not 

when  excited.  sense  enough  to  keep  from  stealing  &om 

"  We  will  all  be  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  each  other  ;  but  D-Dick  has  a  head  on 

them,   soon,   if  you  go  on   that  way,  him.    And  I'm  not  denying  that  Dick 

Balph."  has  his  good  qualities." 

"  We  are  better  off  than  most  of  them,  *'  Dick  Barnabas  ! " 

honey,"  answered  the  Colonel,  easily  ;  "  Yes,  ma'am,  Dick  Barnabas  ;  they 

"  there's  that  twenty "  ain't  very  many,  but  they're  like  old  Aunt 

But  Mrs.  Butherford  stopped    him  Tennie's  teeth ;  she  ain't  got  but  three, 

with  a  frightened    look,   drawing  her  you  know,  but  they're  on  opposite  sides, 

chair  nearer.  so  she  makes  out  to  do  a  p-power  of 

"  There  ain't  a  wall  with  plaster  on  it  eating  with  'em.     That's  the  way  with 

in  the  house,   Colonel;  do  remember  Dick's  ^ood    points,    not    many,   but 

that"  they're  jest  where  theyll  do  the  most 

"  Nor  there  ain't  a  thief  on  this  plan-  good.    He's  brave  as  the  devil,  and  he's 

tation  either,  black  or  white,  Hettie.   Oh,  tolerable  kind  to  beasts  (knows  a  heap 

don't  you  worry ;  Delia's  aU  right  at  about  them,  too),  and  he'll  stick  to  his 

Fowler's,  and  she  and  Jim  will  be  round  bargains.    I  don't  think  I  ever  knew 

this  evening,  peart  as  peart"  Dick  to  rue  back.    Not  even  his  bad 


Well,  I  hope    so,"  answered  Mrs.  trade  with  Parson  Collins.    Say,  Hettie, 

Butherford,  her  voice  lowered  to  a  whis-  did  I  ever  tell  you  about  that  trade?" 
per.     "  Bbia  Dick  been  doing  anything        "  If  you  did  I  must  have  forgotten," 

^      ...  1    ,        ,  ^  )f      •  1        •  Cash  Is  a  smaU  riyer.    They  never  say  The  Cash,  but 

"  Deviling  round  about  as  usual,  said  cash  simply. 
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said  Mrs.  Butherf  ord,  who  had  heard  the  matter  where  the  critter  might  be — mid- 
story  half  a  dozen  times ;  but  it  was  true  die  of  the  row  ploughing,  maybe — off 
enough  also  that  she  did  forget  her  hus-  she'd  go,  just  the  same,  bullet  line  back 
band's  stories  ;  and  true  or  not,  the  to  the  bam.  All  such  Hke  tricks  made 
good  Christian  soul  could  have  found  her,  in  spite  of  her  cuteness,  a  sorter  un- 
warrant  with  her  conscience  for  stretch-  easy  beast  for  to  have  on  a  fyarm.  So, 
ing  a  point  if  she  might  help  him  lose  Parson  lowed  he'd  sell  her.  He  tried  to 
his  sorrows,  even  for  a  little  while.  sell  her  to  me,  and  for  some  reasons  Fd 

He  settled  himself  comfortably  in  hia  have  liked  right  well  to  buy  the  pesky 

chair,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye.    "Must  critter.    We'd  a  screw  press  then,  and 

'a'  been  six  or  seven  years  ago  that  it  I  never  did  see  a  mule  on  earth  could 

happened,"  said  he.    "  Yes,  ma'aia,*!  re-  pull  down's  big  a  bale  as  Ma'y  Jane  but 

member  it  was  'bout  two  years  after  Dad  gum  'er — ^b-begging  your  pardon 

Parson  lost  his  wife,  and  there  was  talk  for  the  expression,  my  dear — if  you  left 

of  his  marrying  the  Widow  Bainbridge  ;  her  by  her  lone  a  minnit,  she'd  break 

I  don't  believe  he  ever  did  think  of  her,  the  gears,  and  jest  naturally  split  the 

but  you  know  the  talk.    That's  how  I  mud  to  tiie  byam.     That's  Ma'y  Jane ! 

fix  the  date.   She  married  old  man  War-  So  I  wouldn't  buy.     Well,  Parson  he 

ner  in  the  spring,  and  this  was  the  faU  didn't  know  quite  how  he  could  fix  it. 

before — not  that  it's  any  consequence  on  Happened  one  day  he  was  at  the  store 

earth.  and  praising  of  Ma'y  Jane,  as  usual,  and, 

"  Dick,  he  was  renting  of  me  then,  a  as  his  iU-luck  would  have  it — providen- 
m-mean  Jew  Injun,  same  like  he  is  tially,  I  daresay  he  would  put  it — ^Dick 
now,  and  getting  most  his  livelihood  Barnabas  came  along  with  a  load  of  cot- 
swapping  horses.  Parson  had  a  big  ton.  He  saw  the  mule,  and  Parson 
white  mule,  they  called  her  Ma'y  Jane,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  there's 
She  wasn't  none  too  young,  but  she  was  Master  Dick  studying  of  his  mule.  He 
terrible  strong  and  spry,  and  the  most  never  let  on.  But  he  wags  his  finger  at 
remarkable  animal  for  in>intelligence  Unk'  Nels  and  asks  if  we  all  didn't  want 
you  ever  saw.  She  wasn't  exactly  tU,*  Ma'y  Jane  up  to  the  press  for  a  spell 
as  they  call  it  down  here,  but  she  had  that  morning.  WeU,  of  course  we  did. 
got  a  right  smart  of  tricks  like  all  those  for  she  could  work  powerful  well.  And 
old  mules — only,  being  so  much  cuter,  just  as  Unk'  Nels  was  going  off  Parson 
she  had  more.  says,   carelessly,    'Oh,  Unk'  Nels!     If 

"  One  of  her  monkey-shines  was  to  al-  Mr.  Dick  Barnabas  should  look  round 

ways  refuse  to  go  past  a  fence  comer,  to  see  how  she  can  pull,  I  trust  you  all 

I  don't  know  why,  but  you  couldn't  get  won't  putt  her  under  a  bad  character.' 

her  past  a  fence  comer  no  way  on  earth.  You  had  ought  to  seen  that  nigger's 

If  you  pushed  her  too  hard,  sne'd  begin  teeth  flash ;  he  hopped  onto  the  notion 

rearing  and  kicking,   and    finally    lay  in  a  second.     All  the  niggers  jest  natu- 

plumb  down  on  the  ground,  her  four  rally  hated  Dick  always,   he  used  to 

legs  kicking  away  like  boiling  water,  knock  'em  about  so.    Well,  directly  Dick 

The  only  way  with  her  was  to  get  off  santers  over  to  the  gin,  where  he  finds 

and  pat  her  and  much  her,  and  lead  her  Ma'y  Jane  pulling  with  all  the  power, 

round  the  comer.     Then  she  was  all  and  every  nigger  praising  her.     He  gits 

right,  and  would  step  out  right  well  un-  her  out  and  looks  her  over— oh,  we  could 

til  the  next  comer.     Another  trick  was,  see  him  from  the  store,  riding  her  round 

she'd  take  a  notion  into  her  head  that  and  walking  about  her.    Dick  was  of  the 

she  had  done  travelling  enough  in  one  opinion  nobody  knew  as  much  about  a 

direction,  and  if  you  didn't  politely  turn  horse  or  a  mule  as  he  did.    In  a  little 

round,  she'd  like's  not  run  you  spang  while  he  goes  back  to  the  Parson,  v^rith 

up  against  a  fence-rail  and  scrape  your  trade  in  his  eye.     Kinder  old  mule  ; 

leg.     But  the  blamedest  fool  notion  she  howll Parson  swap?  Well,  Parson  shook 

had  was  about  the  dinner-horn  ;  when-  his  head,  lowed  he  wouldn't  trade — val- 

ever  she'd  hear  the  Parson's  horn  go,  no  uable  mule,  very  intelligent,  perfectly 

•ni-m4empered,cn«.    They  but  of  a  patient  In  Ar^  ^^^J^^'  .®*^      '^^*'«  ^  ^^^\  i^rson,' 

kaneaa,'*  He  most  be  getting  betterTbe  is  so  i«/''  said    Dlck,   growmg  eager  ;  'hows    my 
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clay  back  hose  ? '  '  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  steamboat  captain ;  be  swore  a  big  oath 
Bunabas,'  says  the  Parson ;  '  looks  like  and  said  he  never  had  rued  back,  and  he 
we  couldn't  trad^  and  I  must  be  going.'  never  woold.  The  most  comical  pyart 
So  Dick  offered  some 
more,  but  Parson  grew 
cooIot,  the  hotter  be 
grew.  'Ill  tell  you  all 
about  that  mule,  Mr. 
Bamabas,'  said  the  Par- 
son, 'her  good  points 
and  ber  bad.'  'Naw,  ye 
don't,'  says  Dick,  '  I  Ian 
see  for  myself,  ye  ain't 
no  need  to  praise  the 
oiitter.'  He  was  so  sus- 
picioos  he  lowed  the 
nvson  meant  to  lie  to 
him,  and  be  reckoned 
himself  to  be  smarinr. 
Well,  so  they  had  it 
back  and  forth,  till  final- 
ly Dick  offered  ttro  year- 
ling steers  that  the  Par- 
son had  been  trying  to 
get.    Now,  Parson  knew 

Uiat    was    the     biggest  "  Mi'r  Jui-i  lltlM  pliytul  v«y>  wltli  f>nc>i  ind  dinnsr  homi." 

kind  of  a  trade,  and  the 

rest  of  as  was  nearly  choking  with  laugh  of  the  story  is.  Parson  had  been  eying 
to  see  Dick  getting  stuck  so  neatly ;  but  those  steers  for  all  summer,  and  want- 
Parson  wasn't  going  to  seem  too  eager,  ing  for  Dick  to  trade  for  a  horse  he  bad 
so  he  wanted  a  caU  thrown  in  ;  and  that  was  nearly  Imut  a  hundred  years 
finally  they  compromised ;  trade  even,  old  and  a  shmip-sucker  to  the  bargain, 
uid  Dick  fetch  over  the  steers.  He  and  Dick  woul^'t  look&tit ;  but  be  got 
done  it  that  very  evening  before  sun-  so  terrible  sick  of  MaV  Jane's  deviltry 
down,  he  was  so  possessed  to  get  the  that  he  traded  her  off  back  to  Parson 
mule.  And  when  he  discovered  Ma'y  for  that  identical  aged  horse.  It  made 
Jane's  little  playful  ways  with  fences  and  Dick  most  sick,  uxai  trade  did.  He 
dinner-horns,  he  was  the  maddest  man  swore  he  would  get  even  with  Parson 
yon  ever  saw.  He  was  rarin'  and  charg-  Collins  if  it  took  Um  a  hundred  years." 
m'.  Accused  the  parson  of  swindling.  "I  wonder  he  hasn't  done  Mr.  Collins 
I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  was  within  an  a  meanness  before  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bnth- 
inch  of  pitching  the  scoundrel  out  of  the  erford. 

window.    Woidd  if  I  hadn't  wanted  to  "  Oh,  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  gayly, 

hear  what  Collins  would  say.     He  was  "  even  graybacks  have  got  to  have  some 

as  cool  as  cooL     '  Softly,   softly,   Mr.  excuse,  and  Collins  is  the  most  popu- 

Bamabas,'  aaya  he,  '  1  told  you  the  mule  lar  man  in  the  country.     Chapl^  all 

was  intelligent — you  won't  deny  she  is ;  through  the  war  and  mighty  kind  to 

and  perfectly  sound — well,   ain't  she?  our  boys,  and  brave  as  tiiey  m-make 

And  I  offered  to  tell  you  her  good  and  tbem.    ^en  he  knows  more  'bout  the 

her  bad  points,  but  you  wouldn't  listen,  beastis  than   any  man  around.     He's 

Is  it  my  fault  yon  wouldn't?' says  Par-  doctored  most  everybody's  horse  or  colt 

son,  while  the  whole  storeful  of  men  or  cow — never  charge  a  cent ;  and  he's 

laughed.     '  But  Pll  tell  you  what,'  says  a  mighty  good,  pious  man,  liberal  and 

he,  '  if  you  want  to  swap  over  f^ain  and  stirring,  free  house  to  everybody.     No, 

have  it  said  that  Dick  Bama&s  rued  ma'am,  I  don't  guess  even  Dick  oonld 

back,  you  can.'     '  Naw,  by ; '  never  get  the  boys  to  do  hJTn  mean  unless  they 

mind,   Dick   always  did   swear  like  a  were  to  get  a  heap  of  money  by  it — and 
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Collins  is  poor  as  the  next  man,  nowa-  backs  we  could  have  a  boat  on  the  river 

days.     Why,  the  feller  toted  his  own  and  supplies  regular.    My  lord,  we're 

cotton  to  be  burned  when  the  order  licked,  and  every  man  who  aint  a  c-crazy 

came.     That's  more  than  we  did,  honey,  fool  knows  it !     What  is  the  use  of  rarin' 

hey?"  and  chargin'  round  the    country  and 

"Well,  I  hope  so.  Colonel  Rutherford,"  burning  the  cotton?    These  precious 

answered  the  lady.     "  You  might  have  jewels  of  Dick  Barnabas  are  enough 

made  such  a  useless  sacrifice,  but  Ad^le  sight  worse  than  the  Yankeea    Half  of 

said  Oeneral  Marmaduke  and  General  them  d-deserters,  too.    Well,  I  wisht  I 

Shelby  hadn't  any  right  to  bum  our  cot-  had  another  chance  at  D-Dick  ! " 

ton."  There  was  silence  for  a  little  space,  be- 

"  They  did  it  for  the  best,  undoubt-  cause  Mrs.  Butherford  was  absorbed  in 
edly,  my  dear  ;  still,  it  certainly  was  too  counting  her  stitches  while  the  Colonel 
late,  and  it  has  only  increased  our  hard-  revolved  fresh  plans  for  Bamabas's  de- 
ships  without  helping  the  Confederacy."  struction.    From  them  he  looked  up 

"  I  don't  see,  Colonel,  why  you  di(^'t  again  at  the  picture  on  the  wall,  the 

wait  and  have  the  Federal  colonel  who  young  girl  in  her  white  gown,  with  her 

is  coming  this  way  bring  our — ii"  sweet  &ce.    Had  he  been  her  lover,  find- 

'*  The  money  ?  "  said  the  colonel,  in  ing  enough  favor  in  her  sight  to  win  her 

his  jovial  loud  voice,  and  Mrs.  Buther-  heart  from  his  handsome  brother,  ten 

ford  actually  had  to  lay  her  slim  hand  years  yoimger  than  he?    Of  all  his  life, 

over  his  moutL     He  gallantly  kissed  the  full  as  it  had  been  of  robust  exhilaration 

fingers.  and  ambition  and  emotion,  what  time 

"  I  would,"  said  he,  "  if  Fd  known  had  matched  that  with  its  sweetness  and 

I'd  have  smashed  my  leg  and  have  to  let  its  pain  ?    All  the  inarticulate  poetiy  of 

Delia  go  for  ma    But  it  looked  like  it  the  man's  nature  groped  backward  to- 

was  a  good  chance,  the  money  coming  ward  those  years  when  she  was  with 

far  as  Crowder's  with  the  Yanks ;  and  if  him.     Only  three  years  ;   Fair  was  a 

I  and  half  a  dozen  men  could  have  gone  baby  when  she  died  ;  he  could  see  the 

out — ^but  nobody  will  suspect  Jim,  no-  little  trick  playing  on  the  floor  with  his 

body  knows  the  money  is  coming,  any-  father's  great  boots,  the  sunshine  on  his 

how.      Oh,  Jim's  safe  enough.     Don't  curls.    The  Colonel  uttered  a  sigh  like  a 

you  reckon  he  had  better  go  out  after  groan,  not  conscious  that  he  sighed. 

Fair  when  he  comes  ? "  "I  reckon  Delia  and  Jim  wifi  fetch  a 

"  When  do  you  expect  Fair  ?  "  letter  from  Fair,"  said  Mrs.  Butherf ord, 

''  That's  the  trouble.      I  cayn't  telL  quickly,  dropping  her  count. 

He  writes  he  wiU  start  immediately,  but  "He  will  be  grown  a  young  man," 

when  will  he  get  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  said  the  Colonel ;  "  they  t^  me  he  is  a 

there  on  here?    Don't  s-see  what  we  young  man  of  very  distinguished  ap- 

all  can  do  but  wait."  pearance  and  an  elegant  gentleman." 

''If  Fair  would  only  let  us  know  in  The  Colonel's  diction,  become  slipshod 

time,"  said  Mrs.  Butherford,  ''  there's  a  during  years  of  careless  living  in  the 

heap  of  things  he  could  fetch  us  from  wilderness,  had  fits  of  stiffening  into 

St.  Ix)ui8 — cuttle  things  he  could  bring  in  that  dignity  which  pertained  \m  a  Yir- 

his  saddle-riders,  like  soda  and  needles  ginia  gentleman's  speech  when  he  was 

and  pins  ;  but  I  expect  he  won't  think  voimg,  and,  long  ago,  Mrs.  Butherford 

to  do  thai    Pins  we  do  need  the  worst ;  had  noted  that  such  occasions  of  fine 

but,  now,  x>epper  and  spices  and  thread  language  were  Ukely  to  accompany  any 

— he  wouldn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble,  if  mention  of  Fairfax.    In  truth,  the  Colo- 

we  could  only  get  him  word.    And  va-  nel  was  fonder  and  prouder  (so  Mrs. 

mlla  extract,  we  have  been  out  of  such  Butherford  often  thought)  of  this  lad, 

things  so  long  Tve  nearly  forgotten  they  who  had  spent  almost  aU  his  life  away, 

exist,  and  we  used  to  call  them  necessa-  than  of  the  dutiful  sons  who  had  never 

ries."  left  him,  and  who  had  fought  and  fallen 

"Nothing  is  a  necessary  but  salt,"  said  at  his  side.    She  knew  that  he  always 

the  Colonel ;  "  we  have  to  get  that,  some  carried  Fair's  letters  in  his    pockets, 

way^  soon.    If  it  wasn't  for  the  Gray-  ready  to  come  out  for  reading  fJoud  to 
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anyone  vho  might    be  interested    in  not  have  her  husband  see  her  wet  eyes, 

them,  and  in   default  of  such  listener  When  two  people  have  been  through 

to  be  pored  over  and  chuckled  over  by  deep  sorrow  and  trouble  together,  often 

the  Colonel  himself.    If  anything  could  each,  for  the  other's  sake,  clings  to  a 

have  irritated  her  placid  amiability  it  makeshift  of  cheerfulness.    It  is  as  if 

would  have  been  her  further  knowledge  they  hung  by  a  board  balanced  over  a 

that  the  Colonel  often  had  goue  shabby  precipice  ;  let  one  loosen  hia  hold,  the 

himself,   in  order  to  send    money  to  safety-plauk  must  fly  up,  and  it  will  be 

Fair.  all  over  with  the  other. 

"  And  he  doesn't  need  it  the  least  bit  "  There's  Hizde  disputing  with  Unk' 

on  earth,"  was  Mrs.  Rutherford's  silent  Nels    again,"  cried    Mrs.    Rutherford, 

comment;  "Fairfax  Rutherford's  rich;  Then  her  simulated  interest  grew  real, 

he  gets  enormous  prices  for  his  pict-  for  she  caught  a  few  words, 

ures,  and  that  rich  old  aunt  left  him  "Bad  news  you  reckons,   does  ye? 

all  her  New  York  property;  he  has  ten  Howcome  jeain'tfotch'imby  tuh  me?" 

times  as  much  as  poor  Ralph."   But  she  A  mutter  in  aman's  deeper  tones  was 

admitted  that  the  Colonel  only  stinted  indistinguishable.     Aunt  Hizzie's  voice 

himself  for  his  Rachel's  boy,  he  never  rose  again : 

took  from  the  portion  of  Leah's  sons.  "  Naw,  ye  wunt  go  tell  ole  marse  or 

"  Ralph   is  right  just  and  upright,"  ole  miss,  needer.    Tears  like  ye  ain't  got 

said  Mra.  Rutherford,  "  and  I  don't  be-  no  sense.     Whut  ye  eayin'  ?    Ye  talk  so 

lieve  the  boys  ever  su^ieeted  he  didn't  gross  nobuddy  on  yearth  kin  foller  you 

love  them  just  as  much  as  Fair.     They  wuds — mum — mum  —  mumble —  mum ! 

thought  Fair  was  the  finest  young  gen-  Folkses  got  good  sense  cayn't,  let  lone 

tleman  in  the  world,  too.     Dear  boys,  igits.    Lemme  talk  tuh  'im  I " 

they  were  so  good !  "  Up  went  Hizzie's  voice,  as  if  she  were 

The  poor  lady  felt  the  tears  stinging  talkmg  to  a  foreigner  or  a  deaf  man. 

her  eyeuds,  and  rose  up  hastily  on  a  pre-  "Ye  seekin'  Miss  Delia,  Slick  Mose? 

test  of  hearing  Aunt  ^zzie.    She  would  Ole  Miss  ?    Ole  Miss  fo'  sho'  ?    Look  at 
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de  critter,  Nels.   Well,  sah  !  dar's  blood  ical  agility  and  his  uncanny  wood  lore, 

all  over  'im,  sho's  you  bawn,  Nels."  mockmg  the  beasts'  calls  so  weU  that 

"  My  Lord,  is  there  more  affliction  they  would  answer  him  ;  familiar  with 

for  this  unhappy  house?"  the  Colonel  every  lead  of  timber*  and  every  glade f 

groaned,  involuntarily  struggling  to  rise,  in  the  swag;];  climbing  like  a  racoon 

"  Oh,   hush,"    said  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  diving  like  an  eeL    Mrs.  Butherford 

soothing  him,  although  she  was  visibly  shared  the  general  shrinking,  although 

paler  and  trembled  ;  "  you  stay  stilL  It's  she  had  always  been  kind  to  Mose.    Now 

only  Slick  Mose.     Ill  go  out."  he  ran  to  her,  pulled  at  her  gown,  grov- 

Li  the   gallery  the  negro  man  and  eUed  at  her  feet,  and  pointed  toward  the 

woman  were  staring  at  a  truly  hideous  door,   all  the  while  uttering  a  harsh, 

figure.     It  was    the   shape  of    a  man,  inarticulate  cry.     "Lada,"  he  repeated 

ragged,  soaked,  with  blood-stains  on  the  nimiberless  times.     Lada  was  his  word 

arms  and  on  the  Mattered  shirt ;  a  crouch-  for  Ad^le.     It  was  supposed  to  be  his 

ing  thin  thing,   bareheaded  and  bare-  effort  to   say  "Lady."    Then,  gesticu- 

footed  ;  and  wound  about  the  creature's  lating  wildly,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 

neck,   a  gleaming  and  hissing   snake,  incoherent  sounds,  of  which  the  word 

The  face,  vdth  its  tangle  of  pale  red  hair,  "kill"  was  the  only  one  to  be  distin- 

its  little  vacant  eyes  and  working  mouth,  guished. 

held  the  plain  signs  of  Slick  Mose's  un-  "Who  is  killed?"  cried  Mrs.  Euther- 

happy  condition.     He  was  an  idiot  lad  ford.     "Not— not  DeUa?"    In  her  sud- 

whom  Mr.  Collins  had  found  chained  to  den  agony  of  anxiety  she  grasped  Mose's 

a  staple  in  his  father's  yard,  and  had  shoulder, 

given  a  good  mule  to  rescue.     He  di-  He  shook  his  head  violently, 

vided  his  time  between  the  plantation  Instantly  Mra  Rutherford's  fears  flew 

and  Mr.  CoUins's  farm,  and  Addle  Ruth-  to  the  money,  the  loss  of  which,  indeed, 

erford  was  the  only  person,  save  the  meant  nearly  ruin  to  them.     "L3  it  Jim 

minister,  who  had  any  control  over  him.  Fowler?  "  she  asked ;  "  trj',  Mose,  try  to 

These  two  he  would  follow  and  obey  like  speak  plain ! " 

a  dog.     They  understood  the  gibberish  Again  the  idiot  shook  his  head,  and 

which  passed  for  speech  with  him.     The  VTith  a  look  of  agony  repeated  "  Parson," 

creature  had  a  mania  for  hiding  things,  "  kill,"  and   "  Fair."      He  clasped  his 

and  so  cunningly  that  it  was  the  rarest  hands  together,  shrieking,  "  Oh,  Fair  I 

thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  foimd  oh.  Fair ! "    He  extended  his  arms,  the 

unless  Parson   Collins  or  Addle  inter-  most  violent  grief  and  horror  depicted 

fered.     Thanks  to  them  his  idiosyncrasy  on  his  countenance.     Finally,  he  hurled 

did  little  mischief.     Another  ti*ait  was  himself  on  his  knees  and  appeared  to  be 

his  grewsome  liking  for  snakes.     Be-  straining  to  lift  something    from  the 

tween   him  and  all  the  brute  creation  ground. 

existed  a  strange  sort  of  understanding,  "  Dat  Slick  Mose  aimin'  tuh  tell  we 

such  as  sometimes  does  exist  between  uns  how  somebuddy  done  ! "  exclaimed 

the  lowest  order  of  human  kind  and  Aunt  Hizzie. 

animals;  but  Mose  peculiarly  affected  "  Lord  send  nothing  has  happened  to 

snakes.     Half  the  terror  the  harmless,  Fair,"     cried     Mrs.    Rutherford ;     "  if 

timid  fellow  inspired  (and  it  was  exces-  there  has  it  wiU  kill  the  Colonel.     But 

sive)  was  due  to   this  trait.     For  the  one  thing  is  sure ;  he  wants  us  to  follow 

other  half,  came  his  extraordinary  phys-  him,  and  we've  got  to  do  it." 

(To  be  ccmtiiiaed.) 

*  Timber  grows  in  kinds  on  the  Black  River,  here  oaks,  now  ash,  now  gun ;  snch  a  strip  is  called  a  lead. 

t  The  old  English  word  is  retained  for  an  open  space  in  the  wood. 

X  Low,  damp  place. 


asjoiie  who  might    be  intereated    in  not  have  her  husband  see  her  wet  eyes, 

them,  and  in  default  of  such  listener  When  two  people  have  been  through 

to  he  pored  over  and  chuckled  over  by  deep  sorrow  and  trouble  together,  oiten 

the  Colonel  himself.     If  anything  could  each,  for  the  other's  sake,  clings  to  a 

have  irritated  her  placid  amiability  it  makeshift  of  cheerfulness.    It  is  as  if 

would  have  been  her  further  knowledge  they  hung  by  a  board  balanced  over  a 

that  the  Colonel  often  hod  gone  shabby  precipice  ;  let  one  loosen  his  hold,  the 

himself,    in   order   to    send    money   to  safety-plank  must  fly  up,  and  it  will  be 

Fair.  all  over  with  the  other. 

"  And  he  doesn't  need  it  the  least  bit  "  There's  Hizzie  disputing  with  Unk' 

on  earth,"  was  Mrs.  Rutherford's  silent  Nels    again,"  cried    Mrs.    Rutherford, 

comment;  "Fairfax  Butberford's  rich;  Then  her  simulated  interest  grew  real, 

he  gets  enormous  prices  for  his  pict-  for  she  caught  a  few  words, 

ures,  and  that  rich  old  aunt  left  him  "Bad   news  you   reckons,  does  ye? 

all  her  New  York  property  ;  he  has  ten  How  come  ye  ain't  fotch  'im  by  tuh  me  ,*  " 

times  as  much  as  poor  Ralph."  But  she  A  mutt«r  in  a  man's  deeper  tones  was 

admitted  that  the  Colonel  only  stinted  indistinguishable.    Aunt  Hizzie's  voice 

himself  for  his  Rachel's  boy,  he  never  rose  again : 

took  from  the  portion  of  Leah's  sons.  "  Naw,  ye  wun't  go  tell  ole  marse  or 

"  Ralph  is  right  just  and  upright,"  ole  miss,  needer.   Tears  like  ye  ain't  got 

said  Mra.  Rutherford,  "  and  I  don't  be-  no  sense.     Whut  ye  sayin'  7    Ye  talk  so 

lieve  the  boys  ever  suspected  be  didn't  gross  nobuddy  on  yearth  kin  foller  you 

love  them  just  as  much  as  Fair.     They  wuds — mum — mum  —  mumble —  mum ! 

thought  Fair  was  the  finest  young  gen-  Folkses  got  good  sense  cayn't,  let  lone 

tleman  in  the  world,  too.     Dear  boys,  igits.     Lemme  talk  tuh  'im ! " 

they  were  so  good ! "  Up  went  Hizzie's  voice,  as  if  she  were 

The  poor  lady  felt  the  tears  stinging  talkmg  to  a  foreigner  or  a  deaf  man. 

her  eyeuds,  and  rose  up  hastily  on  a  pre-  "Ye  seekin'  Miss  Delia,  Slick  Mose? 

t«xt  of  hearing  Annt  Hizzie.    She  would  Ole  Miss  ?    Ole  Miss  fo'  ^o'  ?    Look  at 
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de  critter,  Nels.   Well,  sah  !  dar's  blood  ical  agility  and  his  uncanny  wood  lore, 

all  over  'im,  sho's  you  bawn,  Nels."  mockmg  the  beasts'  calls  so  well  that 

"My  Lord,  is  there  more  affliction  they  would  answer  him  ;  familiar  with 

for  this  unhappy  house?"  the  Colonel  every  lead  of  timber*  and  every  glade f 

groaned,  involimtarily  struggling  to  rise,  in  the  swag ;  X  climbing  like  a  racoon 

"  Oh,   hush,"    said  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  diving  like  an  eeL    Mrs.  Eutherford 

soothing  him,  although  she  was  visibly  shared  the  general  shrinking,  although 

paler  and  trembled  ;  "  you  stay  stilL  It's  she  had  always  been  kind  to  Mose.    Now 

only  SHck  Mose.    Ill  go  out."  he  ran  to  her,  pulled  at  her  gown,  grov- 

Li  the   gallery  the  negro  man  and  elled  at  her  feet,  and  pointed  toward  the 

woman  were  staring  at  a  truly  hideous  door,   all  the  while  uttering  a  harsh, 

figure.     It  was    the   shape  of    a  man,  inarticulate  cry.     "Lada,"  he  repeated 

ragged,  soaked,  with  blood-stains  on  the  numberless  times.     Lada  was  his  word 

arms  and  on  the  Mattered  shirt ;  a  crouch-  for  AdMe.     It  was  supposed  to  be  his 

ing  thin  thing,   bareheaded  and  bare-  effort  to   say  "Lady."    Then,  gesticu- 

footed  ;  and  woimd  about  the  creature's  lating  wildly,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 

neck,   a  gleaming  and   hissing  snake,  incoherent  sounds,  of  which  the  word 

The  face,  with  its  tangle  of  pale  red  hair,  "kill"  was  the  only  one  to  be  distin- 

its  little  vacant  eyes  and  working  mouth,  guished. 

held  the  plain  signs  of  SHck  Mose*s  un-  "Who  is  killed?"  cried  Mrs.  Huther- 

happy  condition.     He  was  an  idiot  lad  ford.     "Not— not  Delia?"    In  her  sud- 

whom  Mr.  Collins  had  found  chained  to  den  agony  of  amdety  she  grasped  Mose's 

a  staple  in  his  father's  yard,  and  had  shoulder, 

given  a  good  mule  to  rescue.    He  di-  He  shook  his  head  violently, 

vided  his  time  between  the  plantation  Instantly  Mrs.  Butherford's  fears  flew 

and  Mr.  CoUins's  farm,  and  Ad^le  Buth-  to  the  money,  the  loss  of  which,  indeed, 

erford  was  the  only  person,  save  the  meant  nearly  ruin  to  them.     "Is  it  Jim 

minister,  who  had  any  control  over  him.  Fowler  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  trj',  Mose,  try  to 

These  two  he  would  follow  and  obey  like  speak  plain  ! " 

a  dog.     They  understood  the  gibberish  Again  the  idiot  shook  his  head,  and 

which  passed  for  speech  with  him.     The  with  a  look  of  agony  repeated  "  Parson," 

creature  had  a  mania  for  hiding  things,  "  kill,"  and   "  Fair."      He  clasped  his 

and  so  cunningly  that  it  was  the  rarest  hands  together,  shrieking,  "  Oh,  Fair ! 

thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  found  oh.  Fair ! "    He  extended  his  arms,  the 

unless  Parson   Collins  or  Ad^le  inter-  most  >iolent  grief  and  horror  depicted 

fered.     Thanks  to  them  his  idiosyncrasy  on  his  countenance.     Finally,  he  hurled 

did  little  mischief.     Another  trait  was  himself  on  his  knees  and  appeared  to  be 

his  grewsome  liking  for  snakes.     Be-  straining  to  lift  something    from  the 

tween  him  and  all  the  brute  creation  ground. 

existed  a  strange  sort  of  understanding,  "Dat  Slick  Mose  aimin'  tuh  tell  we 

such  as  sometimes  does  exist  between  uns  how  somebuddy  done  ! "  exclaimed 

the  lowest  order  of  human  kind  and  Aunt  Hizzie. 

animals  ;  but  Mose  peculiarly  affected  "  Lord  send  nothing  has  happened  to 

snakes.     Half  the  terror  the  harmless,  Fair,"     cried     Mrs.    Butherford ;     "  if 

timid  fellow  inspired  (and  it  was  exces-  there  has  it  will  kill  the  Colonel     But 

sive)  was  due   to   this  trait.     For  the  one  thing  is  sure ;  he  wants  us  to  follow 

other  half,  came  his  extraordinary  phys-  him,  and  we've  got  to  do  it." 

(To  be  coDtinaed.) 

*  Timber  grows  in  kinds  on  the  Black  River,  here  oaks,  now  ash,  now  gnm :  such  a  strip  is  called  a  lead. 

t  The  old  English  word  is  retained  for  an  open  space  in  the  wood. 

I  Low.  damp  place. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BITBB  AWAKENING  FROM   MY  DREAM. 

LOOK   back    now 

Xn  the  week 
ch  followed 
this  home-coming 
as  a  season  of  much 
dejection  and  un- 
happiness.  Per- 
haps at  the  time 
it  was  not  all  un- 
mixed tribulation.  There  was  a  great 
deal  to  do,  naturally,  and  occupation  to 
a  healthful  and  vigorous  young  man  is 
of  itself  a  sovereign  barrier  against  un- 
due gloom.  Yet  I  think  of  it  now  as  all 
sadness. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  really  grown  aged 
and  feeble.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
there  was  a  petulant  vein  in  his  attitude 
toward  me.  Heretofore  he  had  treated 
my  failure  to  grow  up  into  his  precise 
ideal  of  a  gentleman  with  affectionate 
philosophy,  being  at  pains  to  conceal 
from  me  whatever  disappointment  he 
felt,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  honestly  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best. 

But  these  five  months  had  created  a 
certain  change  in  the  social  conditions 
of  the  Valley.  For  years  the  gulf  had 
been  insensibly  widening,  here  imder 
our  noses,  between  the  workers  and  the 
idlers ;  during  my  absence  there  had 
come,  as  it  were,  a  land-slide — and  the 
chasm  was  now  manifest  to  us  all  Some- 
thing of  this  was  true  all  over  the  Col- 
onies: no  doubt  what  I  noticed  was 
but  a  phase  of  the  general  movement, 
part  social,  part  religious,  part  political, 
now  carrying  us  along  with  a  percept- 
ible glide  toward  the  crisis  of  Bevolu- 
tion ;  but  here  in  the  Valley,  more  than 
elsewhere,  this  broadening  fissure  of 
division  ran  through  farms,  through 
houses,  ay,  even  through  the  group  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  family  fireplace — 
separating  servants  from  employers, 
sons  from  fathers,  husbands  from  wives. 
Vol.  Vn.— 7 


And,  alas !  when  I  realized  now  for  the 
first  time  the  existence  of  this  abyss,  it 
was  to  discover  that  my  dearest  friend, 
the  man  to  whom  I  most  owed  duty  and 
esteem  and  love,  stood  on  one  side  of  it 
and  I  on  the  other. 

This  was  made  clear  to  me  by  his 
comments — and  even  more  by  his  man- 
ner— when  I  told  him  next  day  of  the 
great  offer  which  Mr.  Cross  had  made. 
Not  unnaturally  I  expected  that  he 
would  be  gratified  by  this  proof  of  the 
confidence  I  had  inspired,  even  if  he  did 
not  favor  my  acceptsoice  of  the  proffered 
post.  Instead,  the  whole  matter  seemed 
to  vex  him.  When  I  ventured  to  press 
him  for  a  decision,  he  spoke  unjustly 
and  impatiently  to  me,  for  the  first  time. 

''Oh,  ay!  that  will  serve  as  well  as 
anything  else,  I  suppose ! "  he  said.  "  If 
you  are  resolute  and  stubborn  to  insist 
upon  leaving  me,  and  tossing  aside  the 
career  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  plan 
for  you,  by  aU  means  go  to  Albany  with 
the  other  Dutchmen,  and  barter  and 
cheapen  to  your  heart's  content.  You 
know  it's  no  choice  of  mine,  but  please 
yourself!" 

This  was  so  gratuitously  unfair  and 
imlike  him,  and  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  reception  I  had  expected  for 
my  tidings,  that  I  stood  astounded, 
looking  at  him.    He  went  on : 

"  What  the  need  is  for  your  going  off, 
and  mixing  yourself  up  with  these  peo- 
ple, I  fail  for  the  life  of  me  to  see.  I 
suppose  it  is  in  the  blood  !  Any  other 
yoimg  man  but  a  Dutchman,  reared  and 
educated  as  you  have  been,  given  the 
sociefy  and  friendship  of  gentlefolk 
from  boyhood,  and  placed,  by  heaven ! 
as  you  are  here,  with  a  home  and  an  es- 
tate to  inherit,  and  people  about  vou  to 
respect  and  love — I  say  nothing  of  obey- 
ing them — would  have  appreciated  lus 
fortune,  and  asked  no  more.  But  no  ! 
You  must,  forsooth,  pine  and  languish 
to  be  off  tiicking  drunken  Indians  out  of 
their  peltry,  and  charging  some  other 
Dutchman  a  shilling  for  f ourpence  worth 
of  goods ! " 


anyone   who   might    be   interested    in  not  have  her  husband  see  her  wet  eyes, 

them,  and  in   default  of  such  listener  When   two  people  have  been  through 

to  be  pored  over  and  chuckled  over  by  deep  sorrow  and  trouble  together,  often 

the  Colonel  himself.     If  anything  could  each,  for  the  other's  sake,  clings  to  a 

have  irritated  her  placid  amiability  it  makeshift  of  cheerfulness.    It  is  as  if 

would  have  been  her  further  knowledge  they  hung  by  a  board  balanced  over  a 

that  the  Colonel  often  had  gone  shabby  precipice  ;  let  one  loosen  his  hold,  the 

himself,    in   order   to   send    money   to  safety-plank  must  fly  up,  and  it  will  be 

Fair.  all  over  with  the  other. 

"  And  be  doesn't  need  it  the  least  bit  "  There's  Hizzie  disputing  with  TJnk' 

on  earth,"  was  Mrs.  Rutherford's  sUent  Nels    again,"  cried    Mrs.    Butherford. 

comment ;  "  Fairfax  Rutherford's  rich  ;  Then  her  simulated  interest  grew  real, 

he  gets  enormous  prices  for  his  pict-  for  she  caught  a  few  words, 

ures,  and  that  rich  old  aunt  left  him  "Bad  news  you  reckons,   does  ye? 

all  her  New  York  property  ;  he  has  ten  How  come  ye  ain't  fotch  'im  by  tuh  met" 

times  as  much  as  poor  Ralph."  But  she  A  mutter  in  a  man's  deeper  tones  was 

admitted  that  the  Colonel  only  stinted  indistinguishable.     Aunt  Uizzie's  voice 

himself  for  his  Rachel's  boy,  he  never  rose  again  : 

took  from  the  portion  of  Leah's  sons.  "  Naw,  ye  wun't  go  tell  ole  marse  or 

"  Ralph  is  right  just  and  upright,"  ole  miss,  needer.   Tears  like  ye  ain't  got 

said  Mrs.  Butherford,  "  and  I  don't  be-  no  sense,     Whut  ye  sayin'  1     Ye  talk  so 

lieve  the  boys  ever  suspected  he  didn't  gross  nobuddy  on  yearth  kin  toiler  you 

love  them  just  as  much  as  Fair.     They  wuds — mum — mum  —  mumble —  mum ! 

thought  Fair  was  the  finest  young  gen-  Folkses  got  good  sense  cayn't,  let  lone 

tleman  in  the  world,  too.    Dear  boys,  igits.     Lemme  talk  tuh  'im ! " 

they  were  so  good !  "  Up  went  Uizzie's  voice,  as  if  she  were 

The  poor  laiiy  felt  the  tears  stinging  talkmg  to  a  foreigner  or  a  deaf  man. 

her  eyeuds,  and  rose  up  hastily  on  a  pre-  "Ye   seekin'  Miss  Delia,  Slick   Mose? 

text  of  hearing  Aunt  ^zzie.     She  would  Ole  Miss  ?    Ole  Miss  fo'  ^o'  ?    Look  at 
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de  critter,  Nels.   Well,  sah  !  dar's  blood  ical  agility  and  his  uncanny  wood  lore, 

all  over  *im,  sho's  you  bawn,  Nels."  mocking  the  beasts'  calls  so  well  that 

"  My  Lord,  is  there  more  affliction  they  would  answer  him  ;  familiar  with 

for  this  unhappy  house?"  the  Colonel  every  lead  of  timber*  and  every  glade f 

groaned,  involuntarily  struggling  to  rise,  in  the  swag  ;  X  climbing  like  a  racoon 

"  Oh,   hush,"    said  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  diving  like  an  eeL    Mrs.  Eutherford 

soothing  him,  although  she  was  visibly  shared  the  general  shrinking,  although 

paler  and  trembled  ;  "  you  stay  stilL  It's  she  had  always  been  kind  to  Mose.    Now 

only  SHck  Mose.     Ill  go  out."  he  ran  to  her,  pulled  at  her  gown,  grov- 

Li  the   gallery  the  negro  man  and  eUed  at  her  feet,  and  pointed  toward  the 

woman  were  staring  at  a  truly  hideous  door,   all  the  while  uttering  a  harsh, 

figure.     It  was   the   shape  of    a  man,  inarticulate  cry.     ''Lada,"  he  repeated 

ragged,  soaked,  with  blood-stains  on  the  numberless  times.     Lada  was  his  word 

arms  and  on  the  lattered  shirt ;  a  crouch-  for  Ad^e.     It  was  supposed  to  be  his 

ing  thin  thing,   bareheaded  and  bare-  effort  to   say  "Lady."    Then,  gesticu- 

footed  ;  and  woimd  about  the  creature's  lating  wildly,  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of 

neck,   a  gleaming  and   hissing  snake,  incoherent  sounds,  of  which  the  word 

The  face,  with  its  tangle  of  pale  red  hair,  "kill"  was  the  only  one  to  be  distin- 

its  little  vacant  eyes  and  working  mouth,  guished. 

held  the  plain  signs  of  SHck  Mose's  un-  "Who  is  killed?"  cried  Mrs.  Huther- 

happy  condition.     He  was  an  idiot  lad  ford.     "Not— not  Delia?"    In  her  sud- 

whom  Mr.  Collins  had  found  chained  to  den  agony  of  anxiety  she  grasped  Mose's 

a  staple  in  his  father's  yard,  and  had  shoulder, 

given  a  good  mule  to  rescue.     He  di-  He  shook  his  head  violently, 

vided  his  time  between  the  plantation  Instantly  Mrs.  Hutherford's  fears  flew 

and  Mr.  CoUins's  farm,  and  Ad^le  Buth-  to  the  money,  the  loss  of  which,  indeed, 

erford  was  the  only  person,  save  the  meant  nearly  ruin  to  them.     "Is  it  Jim 

minister,  who  had  any  control  over  him.  Fowler  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  try,  Mose,  try  to 

These  two  he  would  f oUow  and  obey  like  speak  plain  ! " 

a  dog.     They  understood  the  gibberish  Again  the  idiot  shook  his  head,  and 

which  passed  for  speech  with  him.     The  with  a  look  of  agony  repeated  "  Parson," 

creature  had  a  mania  for  hiding  things,  "  kiU,"  and   "  Fair."      He  clasped  his 

and  so  cunningly  that  it  was  the  rarest  hands  together,  shrieking,  "  Oh,  Fair ! 

thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  be  foimd  oh,  Fair ! "    He  extended  his  arms,  the 

unless  Parson  Collins  or  Ad^le  inter-  most  >iolent  grief  and  horror  depicted 

fered.     Thanks  to  them  his  idiosyncrasy  on  his  countenance.     Finally,  he  hurled 

did  little  mischief.     Another  trait  was  himself  on  his  knees  and  appeared  to  be 

his  grewsome  liking  for  snakes.     Be-  straining  to  lift  something    from  the 

tween  him  and  all  the  brute  creation  ground. 

existed  a  strange  sort  of  understanding,  "  Dat  Slick  Mose  aimin'  tuh  tell  we 

such  as  sometimes  does  exist  between  uns  how  somebuddy  done  !  "  exclaimed 

the  lowest  order  of  human  kind  and  Aunt  Hizzie. 

animals ;  but  Mose  peculiarly  affected  "  Lord  send  nothing  has  happened  to 

snakes.    Half  the  terror  the  harmless.  Fair,"     cried     Mrs.    Butherford ;     "  if 

timid  fellow  inspired  (and  it  was  exces-  there  has  it  will  kill  the  Colonel.     But 

sive)  was  due  to   this  trait.     For  the  one  thing  is  sure ;  he  wants  us  to  follow 

other  half,  came  his  extraordinary  phys-  him,  and  we've  got  to  do  it." 

(To  be  continaed.) 

•  Timber  grows  in  kinds  on  the  Black  River,  here  oaks,  now  ash,  now  gum ;  snch  a  strip  Is  called  a  lead. 

t  The  old  English  word  Is  retained  for  an  open  space  in  the  wood. 

I  Low,  damp  place. 
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mixed  tribulation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BITBB  AWAKEMINa  FROM   MY   DREAM. 

LOOK  back  now 
t^n  the  week 
which  followed 
this  home-coming 
as  a  season  of  much 
dejection  and  un- 
happiness.  Per- 
haps at  the  time 
it  was  not  all  un- 
There  was  a  great 
deal  to  do,  naturailj,  and  occupation  to 
a  healthful  and  vigorous  young  man  is 
of  itself  a  sovereign  barrier  against  un- 
due gloom.  Yet  I  think  of  it  now  as  all 
sadness. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  really  grown  aged 
and  feeble.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
there  was  a  petulant  vein  in  his  attitude 
toward  me.  Heretofore  he  had  treated 
my  failure  to  grow  up  into  his  precise 
ideal  of  a  gentleman  with  affectionate 
philosophy,  being  at  pains  to  conceal 
from  me  whatever  disappointment  he 
felt,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  honestly  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best. 

But  these  five  months  had  created  a 
certain  change  in  the  social  conditions 
of  the  Valley.  For  years  the  gulf  had 
been  insensibly  widening,  here  under 
our  noses,  between  the  workers  and  the 
idlers ;  during  my  absence  there  had 
come,  as  it  were,  a  land-slide — and  the 
chasm  was  now maoif est  tons  aU.  Some- 
thing of  this  was  true  all  over  the  Col- 
onies: no  doubt  what  I  noticed  was 
but  a  phase  of  the  general  movement, 
part  social,  part  religious,  part  political, 
now  carrying  us  along  with  a  percept- 
ible glide  toward  the  crisis  of  Bevolu- 
tion ;  but  here  in  the  Valley,  more  than 
elsewhere,  this  broadening  fissure  of 
division  ran  through  farms,  through 
houses,  ay,  even  through  the  group  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  family  fireplace — 
separating  servants  from  employers, 
sons  from  jbthers,  husbands  from  wives. 
Vol.  VIL— 7 


And,  alas !  when  I  realized  now  for  the 
first  time  the  existence  of  this  abyss,  it 
was  to  discover  that  my  dearest  friend, 
the  man  to  whom  I  most  owed  duty  and 
esteem  and  love,  stood  on  one  side  of  it 
and  I  on  the  other. 

This  was  made  clear  to  me  by  his 
comments — and  even  more  by  his  man- 
ner— when  I  told  him  next  day  of  the 
great  offer  which  Mr.  Cross  had  made. 
Not  unnaturally  I  expected  that  he 
would  be  gratified  by  this  proof  of  the 
confidence  I  had  inspired,  even  if  he  did 
not  favor  my  accepteoice  of  the  proffered 
post.  Instead,  the  whole  matter  seemed 
to  vex  him.  When  I  ventured  to  press 
him  for  a  decision,  he  spoke  luijustly 
and  impatiently  to  me,  for  the  first  time. 

''Oh,  ay!  that  will  serve  as  well  as 
anything  else,  I  suppose ! "  he  said.  "  If 
you  are  resolute  and  stubborn  to  insist 
upon  leaving  me,  and  tossing  aside  the 
career  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  plan 
for  you,  by  all  means  go  to  Albany  with 
the  other  Dutchmen,  and  barter  and 
cheapen  to  your  heart's  content.  You 
know  it's  no  choice  of  mine,  but  please 
yourself ! " 

This  was  so  gratuitously  unfair  and 
imlike  him,  and  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  reception  I  had  expected  for 
my  tidings,  ihat  I  stood  astounded, 
looking  at  him.     He  went  on  : 

"  "What  the  need  is  for  your  going  oft 
and  mixing  yourself  up  with  these  peo- 
ple, I  fail  for  the  life  of  me  to  see.  I 
suppose  it  is  in  the  blood  !  Any  other 
young  man  but  a  Dutchman,  reared  and 
educated  as  you  have  been,  given  the 
society  and  friendship  of  gentlefolk 
from  boyhood,  and  placed,  by  heaven  I 
as  you  are  here,  with  a  home  and  an  es- 
tate to  inherit,  and  people  about  vou  to 
respect  and  love — I  say  nothing  of  obey- 
ing them — would  have  appreciated  lus 
fortune,  and  asked  no  more.  But  no  ! 
You  must,  forsooth,  pine  and  languish 
to  be  off  tiicking  drunken  Indians  out  of 
their  peltry,  and  charging  some  other 
Dutchman  a  shilling  for  f ourpence  worth 
of  goods  I " 
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"What  could  I  say  ?  What  could  I  do  thrown  over  her,  and  her  own  innate, 
but  go  away  sorrowfully,  and  with  a  womanly  repugnance  to  the  shallowness 
heavy  heart  take  up  farm  afiiEdrs  where  and  indulgence,  not  to  say  license,  be- 
I  had  left  them  ?  It  was  very  hard  to  neath  it  all  It  was  this  battle  the  prog- 
realize  that  these  rough  words,  still  ress  of  which  I  unwittingly  watched, 
rasping  my  ears,  had  issued  from  Mr.  Had  I  but  known  what  emotions  were 
Stewart's  Hps.  I  said  to  myself  that  he  fighting  for  mastery  behind  those  sweet- 
must  have  had  causes  for  irritation  of  ly  grave  hazel  eyes— had  I  but  realized 
which  I  knew  nothing,  and  that  he  must  how  slight  a  pressure  might  have  tipped 
unconsciously  have  visited  upon  me  the  the  scales  my  way — how  much  would 
peevishness  which  the  actions  of  others  have  been  different ! 
had  engendered.  All  the  same,  it  was  But  I,  slow  Frisian  that  I  was,  com- 
not  easy  to  bear.  prehended    nothing  of   it    all,  and  so 

Daily    contact  with    Daisy    showed  was  by  turns  futilely  compassionate — 

changes,  too,  in  her  which  disturbed  and  sulky. 

me.  little  shades  of  formalism  had  For  again,  at  intervals,  she  would  be 
crept  here  and  there  into  her  manner —  as  gay  and  bright  as  a  June  rose,  trip- 
even  toward  me.  She  was  more  dis-  ping  up  and  down  through  the  house 
tant,  I  fancied,  and  mistress-like,  toward  with  a  song  on  her  Hps,  and  the  old 
my  poor  old  aunt.  She  rose  later,  and  laugh  ripphng  like  sunbeajns  about  her. 
spent  more  of  her  leisure  time  upstairs  Then  she  would  deftly  perch  herself  on 
in  her  rooms  alone.  Her  dress  was  no-  the  arm  of  Mr.  Stewart's  chair,  and  daz- 
tably  more  careful  and  elegant,  now,  zle  us  both  with  the  joyous  merriment 
and  she  habitually  wore  her  hair  twisted  of  her  talk,  and  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes 
upon  the  crown  of  her  head,  instead  of  — or  sing  for  us  of  an  evening,  upstturs, 
in  a  simple  braid  as  of  old.  playing  the  while  upon  the  lute  (which 

If  she  was  not  the  Daisy  I  had  so  yoimg  Cross  had  given  her)  instead  of 
learned  to  love  in  my  months  of  ab-  the  discarded  piano.  Then  she  would 
sence,  it  seemed  that  my  heart  went  out  wear  a  bunch  of  flowers — I  never  sus- 
in  even  greater  measure  to  this  new  pecting  whence  they  came — upon  her 
Daisy.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  breast,  and  an  extra  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
ever,  and  she  was  very  gentle  and  soft  And  then  I  would  be  wretched,  and 
with  me.  A  sense  of  tender  pity  vague-  gloomily  say  to  myself  that  I  preferred 
ly  colored  my  devotion,  for  tiie  dear  her  unhappy — ^and  next  morning,  when 
girl  seemed  to  my  watchful  solicitude  to  the  cloud  had  gathered  afresh  upon  her 
be  secretly  unhappy.  Once  or  twice  I  face,  would  long  again  to  see  her  cheer- 
strove  to  so  shape  our  conversation  that  ful  once  more. 

she  would  be  impelled  to  confide  in  me  And  so  the  week  went  by,  miserably, 

— to  throw  herself  upon  my  old  broth-  and  I  did  not  teU  my  love, 
erly  fondness,  if  she  suspected  no  deeper 

passion.     But  she  either  saw  through  One  morning,   after    breakfast,  Mr. 

my  clumsy  devices,  or  else  in  her  inno-  Stewart  asked  Daisy  to  what  conclusion 

cence  evaded  them — for  she  hugged  the  she  had  come  about  our  accepting  Philip 

sorrow  closer  to  her  heart,  and  was  only  Gross's  invitation  to  join  a  luncheon- 

pensively  pleasant  with  me.  party  on  his  estate  that  day.    I  had 

I  may  explain  now,  in  advance  of  my  heard  this  gathering  mentioned  several 

story,  what  I  came  to  learn  long  after-  times  before,  as  a  forthcoming  event  of 

ward — namely:   that  the    poor    Httle  great  promise,  and  I  did  not  quite  un- 

maiden  was  truly  in  sore  distress  at  this  derstand    either    the    reluctance    with 

time — torn  by  the  conflict  between  her  which    Daisy    seemed    to    regard   the 

inclination  and  her  judgment — between  thought   of  going  or  the  old  gentle- 

her  heart  and  her  head.     She  was,  in  man's  mingled  insistence  and  deference 

fact,   hesitating   between  the  glamour  to  her  wishes  in  the  matter, 

which  the  young  Englishman  and  Lady  To  be  sure,  I  had  almost  given  up  in 

Berenicia,  with    their   polished  ways,  weary  heart -sickness  the  attempt  to  un- 

their  glistening  surfaces,  and  their  at-  derstand  his  new  moods.      I^ce  his 

tractive,  idlers'  views  of  existence,  had  harsh  words  to  me,  I  had  had  nothing 
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bat  amiable  civility  from  him — now  and  on  to  say,  ''  and  would  never  be  worth 
then  coming  very  near  to  his  old-time  clearing.  He  has  some  plan  of  keeping 
fond  cordi^ty  —  but  it  was  none  the  it  in  alL  its  vnldness,  and  building  a 
less  grievously  apparent  to  me  that  our  little  summer-house,  down  below  by  the 
relations  would  never  again  be  on  the  bridge,  within  full  soimd  of  the  water- 
same  footing.  I  could  no  longer  an-  fall  No  doubt  we  shall  arrange  to  share 
ticipate  his  wishes,  I  found,  or  foresee  the  enterprise  together.  You  know  I 
what  he  would  think  or  say  upon  matters  have  bought  on  the  other  side  straight 
as  they  came  up.     We  two  were  wholly  to  the  creek." 

out  of  chord,  be  the  fault  whose  it  might.  Once  the  road  at  the  top  was  gained. 

And  so,  I  say,  I  was  rather  puzzled  than  Gaimcross  was  but  a  pleasant  walking 

Buxprised  to  see  how  much  stress  was  measure,  over  paths  well  smoothed  and 

laid  between  them  upon  the  question  made.     Of  the  mansion  in  process  of 

whether  or  not  Daisy  would  go  that  erection,  which  like  Johnson  Hall  was 

day  to  Gaimcross,  as  the  place  was  to  to  be  of  wood,  not  much  except  the 

be  called.  skeleton  framework  met  the  eye — ^but 

FLually,  vnthout  definitely  having  said  this  promised  a  massive  and  imposing 
''yes,"  eke  appeared  dressed  for  the  edifice.  A  host  of  masons,  carpenters, 
walk,  and  put  on  a  mock  air  of  surprise  and  laborers,  sufficient  to  have  quite 
at  not  finding  us  also  ready.  She  depopulated  Johnstown  during  the  day- 
blushed,  I  remember,  as  she  did  so.  light  hours,  were  hammering,  hewing,  or 
There  was  no  disposition  on  my  part  clinking  the  chimney-bricks  with  their 
to  make  one  of  the  party,  but  when  I  trowels,  within  and  about  the  structure, 
pleaded  that  I  had  not  been  invited,  and  At  a  sufficient  distance  from  this 
that  there  vras  occupation  for  me  at  tiunult  of  construction,  and  on  a  level, 
home,  Mr.  Stewart  seemed  so  much  an-  high  plot  of  lawn,  was  a  pretty  marquee 
noyed  that  I  hastened  to  join  them.  tent.    Here  the  guests  were  assembled. 

It  was  a  perfect  autumn  day,  with  the  and  thither  we  bent  our  steps, 

sweet  scent  of  burning  leaves  in  the  air.  Young  Gross  came  forth  eagerly  to 

and  the  foliage  above  the  forest-path  greet  us— or,  rather,  my  companions — 

putting  on  its  first  pale  changes  toward  with  outstretched  hands  and  a  glowing 

scarlet  and  gold.    Here  and  there,  when  face.    He    was  bareheaded,   and    very 

the  tortuous  way  approached  half-dear-  beautifully,  though  not  garishly  clad, 

ings,  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  round  In  the  reddish,  dimmed  sunlight,  with 

sun,  opaquely  red  through  the  smoky  his  yellow  hair  and  his  fresh,  beaming 

haze.  face,  he  certainly  was  handsome. 

Our  road  was  the  old  familiar  trail  He    bowed    ceremoniously    to    Mr. 

northward  over  which  Mr.  Stewart  and  Stewart,  and  then  took  him  warmly  by 

I,  in  the  happy  days,  had  so  often  walked  the  hand.    Then  with  a  frank  gesture, 

to  reach  our  favorite  haunt,  the  gull  as  if  to  gayly  confess  that  the  real  de- 

The  path  was  wider  and  more  worn,  light  was  at  hand,  he  bent  low  before 

now — almost  a  thoroughfare,  in  fact.    It  Daisy  and  touched  her  fingers  with  his 

came  to  the  creek  at  the  very  head  of  the  Hps. 

chasm,  skirting  the  mysterious  circle  of  '^  You  make  me  your  slave,  your  very 

sacred  stones,  then  crossing  the  swift  happy  slave,  dear  lady,  by  coming,"  he 

water  on  a  new  bridge  of  logs,  then  murmured,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, 

climbing  the  farther  side  of  the  ravine  She  blushed,  and  smiled  vdth  pleasure 

by  a  steep  zigzag  course  which  hung  at  him. 

dangeroumy  close   to    the   precipitou3  To   me    our    young   host  was    civil 

wall  of  dark  rocks.    I  remarked  at  the  enough.    He  called  me  ''  Morrison,"  it 

time,  as  we  made  our  way  up,  that  there  is    true,   without    any   ''  Mr.,"  but  he 

ought  to  be  a  chain,  or  outer  guard  of  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  a&bly 

some  sort,  for  safety.    Mr.  Stewart  said  that  he  vras  glad  to  see  me  back  safe 

he  would  speak  to  Philip  about  it,  and  and  sound.     Thereafter  he  paid  no  at- 

added  the  information  that  this  side  of  tention  whatsoever  to  me,  but  hung  by 

the  gulf  was  PhUip's  property.  Daisy's  side  in  the  cheerful  circle  out- 

''It  is  rough  enough  land,"  he  went  side  the  tent. 
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Sir  William   was    there,    and  Lady  the  agency.    I  told  him  that  this  had 

Berenicia,    of    course,    and    a    dozen  not  been   quite   decided,  as  yet,   but 

others.    By  all  I  was  welcomed  home  avoided   giving  reasons.      I  could  not 

with  cordiality — by  all  save  the  Lady,  well   tell  this  bom-and-bred  merchant 

who  was  dist^t,  not  to  say  supercilious  that  my  guardian  thought  I  ought  to 

in  her  mamier,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  feel  above  trade.     His  calm  eyes  per- 

who  took  the  trouble  only  to  nod  at  mitted  themselves  a  solitary  tvmikle  as 

me.  I  stumbled  over  the  subject,  but  he  said 

Inquiring  after  Mr.  Jonathan  Cross,  nothing. 
I  learned  that  my  late  companion  was  He  did  express  some  interest,  how- 
confined  to  the  Hall,  if  not  to  his  room,  ever,  when  I  told  him  whence  I  had 
by    a    sprained    ankle.      There    being  come,  and  what  company  I  had  quitted 
nothing  to  attract  me  at  the  gathering,  to  visit  him. 

save,  indeed,  the  girl  who  was  monopo-  ''  So  Mistress  Daisy  is  there  with  the 

lized  by  my  host,  and  the  spectacle  of  rest,  is  she?"  he  said,  with  more  vigor 

this  affording  me  more  discomfort  than  in  his  voice  than  I  had  ever  heard  there 

satisfaction,  the  condition  of  my  friend  before.    ''  So — so  I    The  apple  has  fallen 

at  the  Hall  occurred  to  me  as  a  pretext  with  less  shaking  than  I  thought  for ! " 

for  absenting  myself.     I  mentioned  it  I  do  not  think  that  I  made  any  re- 

to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  this  hour  mark  in  reply.     If  I  did,  it  must  have 

or  so  in  great  spirits,  and  who  now  was  been  inconsequential  in  the  extreme,  for 

chuckling  with  the   Lady  and  one  or  my  impression  is  of  a  long,  heartaching 

two  others  over  some  tale  she  was  tell-  silence,  during  which  I  stared  at  my 

ing.  companion,  and  saw  nothing. 

"  Quite  right,"  he  said,  without  turn-  At  last  I  know  that  he  said  to  me — ^I 

ing  Hs  head,  and  so,  beckoning  to  Tulp  recall  the  very  tone  to  this  day  : 

to  follow  me,  I  started.  "  You  ought  to  be  told,  I  think.     Yes, 

It  was  a  brisk  hour's  walk  to  the  you  ought  to  know.  Philip  Cross  asked 
Hall,  and  I  strode  along  at  a  pace  which  her  to  be  his  wife  a  fortnight  ago.  She 
forced  my  companion  now  and  again  gave  no  decided  answer.  From  what 
into  a  trot.  I  took  rather  a  savage  Philip  and  Lady  Berenicia  have  said  to 
comfort  in  this,  as  one  likes  to  bite  each  other  here,  since,  I  know  it  was 
hard  on  an  aching  tooth.  For  I  had  a  understood  that  if  she  went  to  him  to- 
profound  friendship  for  this  poor  black  day  it  meant  '  yes ! ' " 
boy,  and  to  put  a  hardship  upon  him  This  time  I  know  I  kept  silence  for  a 
was  to  sufifer  myself  even  more  than  he  long  time. 

did.  Tulp  had  come  up  misshapen  and  I  found  myself  finally  holding  the 
undersized  from  his  long  siege  with  the  hand  he  had  extended  to  me,  and  say- 
small-pox,  and  with  very  rickety  and  ing,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  like  a 
imstable  legs.     I  could   scarcely  have  stranger's: 

sold  him  for  a   hundred   dollars,  and  "I  will  go  to  Albany  whenever  you 

would  not  have  parted  with  him  for  ten  like." 

thousand,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  I  left  the  Hall  somehow,  kicking  the 

his  deep  and  dog-like  devotion  to  me.  drunken  Enoch  Wade  fiercely  out  of  my 

Hence  when  I  made  this  poor   fellow  path,  I  remember,  and  walking  straight 

run  and  pant,  I  must  have  been  pos-  ahead  as  if  blindfolded, 
sessed  of  an  unusually  resolute  desire 

to  be  disagreeable  to  myselt    And  in  ^„.,.,«,,^   ^,,„ 

truth  IW!  CHAPTER  XVL 


TULP   OBTS   A  BBOKEN    HEAD  TO   ICATOH   MY 

HEABT. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Cross   made  me  very 
welcome.    His  accident  had  befaUen  on 

the  very  day  following  his  return,  and  Without  heed  as  to  the  direction,  I 

he  had  seen  nobody  save  the  inmates  started  at  a  furious  pace  up  the  road 

of  the  Hall  since  that  time.     We  had  which  I  found  myself  upon — Tulp  at 

many  things  to    talk    about  —  among  my  heels.     If  he  had  not,  from  utter 

others,  of  my  going  to  Albany  to  take  weariness,   cried   out,  after  a  time,    I 
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should  have  followed  the  track  straight,  bious  look,  if  that  were  possible.     He 

tinceasing,  over  the  four  leagues  and  humbly  suggested  that  I  had  chosen  a 

more  to  the  Sacondaga.     As  it  was,  I  roundabout  route ;  perhaps  I  was  going 

had  presently  to  stop,  and  retrace  my  by  the  way  of    the  Healing  Springs, 

steps  to  where  he  sat  on  a  way-side  stump.  But  it  musfc  be  a  long,  lonesome  road, 

dead-beat.  and  the  rain  was  coming  on. 

"  Don't  you  wait  for  me.  Mass'  Douw,  Sure  enough,  the  sky  was  darkening : 

if  you're  bound  to  get  there  quick  ! "  he  a  storm  was  in  the  air,  and  already  ti^e 

said,  gasping  for  breath.     ''  Don't  mind  distant    mountain  -  tops   were    hidden 

me  I    m  follow  along  the  best  I  can."  from  view  by  the  rain-mist. 

The  phrase  "get  there" — it  was  al-  Without  more  words  I  put  on  my 

most  the  only  English  which  poor  Tulp  hat,  and  we  turned  back  toward  the 

had  put  into  the  polyglot  sentence  he  settlements.     The  disposition  to   walk 

really  uttered — ^arrested  my  attention,  swiftly,  which  before  had  been  a  con- 

"Qet  where?"   I  had  been  headed  for  trolling  thing,  was  gone.    My  pace  was 

the    mountains — ^for    the    black   water  slow  enough  now,  descending  the  hill, 

which  dashed  foaming  down  their  de-  for  even  Tulp,  who  followed  close  upon 

files,  and  eddied  in  sinister  depths  at  my  heels.     But  my  head  was  not  much 

their  bases.    I  could  see  the  faint  blue  clearer.    It  was  not  from  inability  to 

peaks  on  the  horizon  from  where  I  stood,  think  ;  to  the  contrary,  the  vivi^ess 

by  the  side  of  the  tired  slave.     The  sight  and  swift  succession  of  my  thoughts,  as 

sobered  me.     To  this  day  I  cannot  truly  they  raced  through  my  brain,  almost 

say  whether  I  had  known  where  I  was  frightened  me. 

going,  and  if  there  had  not  been  in  my  I  had  fancied  myself  miserable  that 

burning   brain  the  latent  impulse   to  yery  morning,  because  Mr.  Stewart  had 

throw  myself  into  the  Sacondaga.    But  spoken  carelessly  to  me,  and  she  had 

I  could  still  find  the  spot — changed  be-  been  only  ordinarily  pleasant.    Ah,  fool  I 

yond   recollection  as   the  face  of  the  My  estate  that  morning  had  been  that 

country  is — where  Tulp's  fatigue  com-  of  a  king,  of  a  god,  in  contrast  to  this 

pelled  me  to  stop,  and  where  I  stood  present  wretchedness.     Then  I  still  had 

gazing  out  of  new  eyes,  as  it  were,  upon  a  home — still  nourished  in  my  heart 

the  pale  Adirondack  outlines.  a  hope — and  these  toere  happiness  I    I 

As  I  looked,  the  afi^ct  of  the  day  laughed  aloud  at  my  folly  in  having 

had  changed.    The  soft  somnolent  haze  deemed  them  less, 

had  vanished  from  the  air.   Dark  clouds  She  had  put  her  hand  in  his — given 

were  lifting  themselves  in  the  West  and  herself  to  him  I    She  had  with  her  eyes 

North  beyond  the  mountains,   and  a  open  promised  to  marry  this  English- 

chin  breeze    was  blowing  from  them  man — fop !  dullard  !  roysterer  !  insolent 

upon  my  brow.    I  took  off  my  hat,  and  cub  ! — so  the  rough  words  tumbled  to 

held  up  my  face  to  get  all  its  cooHng  my  tongue.    In  a  hundred  ways  I  pict- 

touch.     Tulp,  between  heavy  breaths,  ured  her — called  up  her  beauty,   her 

still  begged  that  his  infirmity  might  delicacy,  her  innocence,  her  grace,  the 

not  be  allowed  to  delay  me.  refined  softness    of    her    bearing,   the 

"  Why,  boy  I  "  I  laughed  bitterly  at  sweet  purity  of  her  smile,  the  high  dig- 

him,  "  I  have  no  place  to  go  to.    Nobody  nity  of  her  thoughts — and  then  ground 

is  waiting  for  me— nobody  wants  me."  my  teeth  as  I  placed  against  them  the 

The  black  looked  hopeless  bewilder-  solitary  image  my  mind  consented  to 

ment  at  me,  and  offered  no  comment,  limn  of  him — a  brawling  dandy  with 

Long  afterward  I  learned  that  he  at  the  fashionable  smirk  and  false  blue  eyes, 

moment  reached  the  reluctant  conclu-  flushed  with  wine,  and  proud  of  no  bet- 

sion  that  I  had  taken  too  much  drink  ter  achievement  than  throwing  a  miUer 

in  the  HalL  in  a  drunken  wrestling  bout.    It  was  a 

"  Or  no !  "  I  went  on,  a  thought  com-  sin — a  desecration  !    Where  were  their 

ing  to  the  surface  in  the  hurly-burly  of  eyes,  that  they  did  not  read  this  fellow's 

my  mind.     "  We  are  going  to  Albcmy !  worthlessness,  and  bid  him  stand  back, 

That's  where  we're  going !  "  when  he  sought  to  lay  his  coarse  hands 

Tulp's  sooty  face  took  on  a  more  du-  upon  her  ? 
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Yet  who  were  these  that  should  have  the  self-sacrificing,  modest,  devoted  man 

saved  her  ?    Ah !  were  they  not  all  of  of  God,  my  father,  and   the  resolute, 

his  class,  or  of  his  pretence  to  class  ?  tireless,    hard-working,    sternly  honest 

Some  of  them  had  been  my  life-long  housewife,  my  mother — the  fatal  notion 
friends.  To  Mr.  Stewart — and  I  could  that  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
not  feel  bitterly  toward  him  even  now —  Mauverensen  or  a  Van  Hoom  to  be  of 
I  owed  home,  education,  rearing,  every-  use  in  the  world.  My  ancestors  had 
thing ;  Sir  William  had  been  the  earliest  fought  for  their  little  country,  nobly 
and  kindliest  of  my  other  friends,  eager  and  through  whole  generations,  to  free 
and  glad  always  to  assist,  instruct,  en-  it  from  the  accursed  rule  of  that  nest  of 
courage  me  ;  John  Butler  had  given  me  aristocrats,  Spain  ;  but  they  had  not 
my  first  gun,  and  had  petted  me  in  his  been  ashamed  also  to  work,  in  either  the 
rough  way  from  boyhood.  Yet  now,  at  old  world  or  the  new.  This  other,  this 
a  touch  of  that  hateful,  impalpable  thing,  Englishman — I  found  myself  calling 
''  class,''  these  all  vanished  away  from  him  that  as  the  most  comprehensive  ex- 
my  support,  and  were  to  me  as  if  they  pletive  I  could  use — ^the  son  of  a  pro- 
had  never  been.  I  saw  them  over  on  fessional  butcher  and  of  an  intriguing 
the  other  side,  across  the  abyss  from  woman,  was  my  superior  here,  in  truth, 
me,  grouped  smiling  about  this  new-  where  I  had  lived  all  my  life  and  he  had 
comer,  praising  his  brute  ability  to  but  shown  his  nose — ^because  he  pre- 
drink  and  race  and  wrestle,  compli-  f erred  idleness  to  employment ! 
menting  him  upon  his  position  among  It  was  a  mistake,  then,  was  it,  to  be 
the  gentry — save  the  mark  ! — of  Tryon  temperate  and  industrious  ?  It  was 
County,  and  proud  that  they  had  by  more  honorable  to  ride  at  races,  to  play 
never  so  little  aided  him  to  secure  for  a  high  stakes  and  drain  three  bottles  at 
wife  this  poor  trembling,  timid,  fasci-  dinner  than  to  study,  and  to  do  one's 
nated  girL  Doubtless  they  felt  that  a  duty?  To  be  a  gentleman  waaa  matter 
great  honor  had  been  done  her ;  it  of  silk  breeches  and  perukes  and  late 
might  be  that  even  she  dreamed  this,  hours?  Out  upon  the  blundering  play- 
too,  as  she  heard  their  congratulations,  wright  who  made  Bassanio  win  with  the 

And  these  men,  honest,  fair-minded  leaden  casket!     Portia  was  a  woman, 

gentlemen  as  they  were  in  other  afiGurs,  and  would  have  wrapped  her  picture — 

would  toss  me  aside  like  a  broken  pipe  nay,  herself — in  tinsel  gilt,  the  gaudier 

if  I  ventured  to  challenge  their  sympa-  the  better  I 

thy  as  against  this  empty-headed,  sat-  But  why  strive  to  trace  further  my 
ined,  and  powdered  str^iger.  They  had  wrathful  meditations?  There  is  noth- 
known  and  watched  me  all  my  life.  My  ing  pleasant  or  profitable  in  the  con- 
smallest  actidh,  my  most  trivial  habit,  templation  of  anger,  even  when  reason 
was  familiar  to  them.  They  had  seen  runs  abreast  of  it.  And  I  especially 
me  grow  before  their  eye&— dutiful,  have  no  pride  in  this  three  hours'  wild 
obedient,  diligent,  honest,  sober,  truth-  fury.  There  were  moments  in  it,  I  fear, 
fuL  In  their  hearts  they  knew  that  I  when  my  rage  was  wellnigh  murderous 
deserved  all  these  epithets.    They  them-  in  its  fierceness. 

selves  time  out  of  mind  had  applied  The  storm  came — a  cold,  thin,  driving 

them  to  me.    I  stood  now,  at  my  early  rain,  with  faint  mutterings  of  thunder 

age,  and  on  my  own  account,  on  the  far  behind.     I  did  not  care  to  quicken 

threshold  of  a  career  of  honorable  trade,  my  pace,  or  fasten  my  coat     The  in- 

surely  as  worthy  now  as  it  was  when  Sir  clemency  fitted  and  echoed  my  mood. 

William  began  at  it  far  more  humbly.  On  the  road  we  came  suddenly  upon 

Yet  with  Si  these    creditable    things  the  Hall  party,  returning  in  haste  from 

known  to  them,  I  could  not  stand  for  a  the  interrupted  picnic.    The  baronet's 

moment  in  their  estimation  against  this  carriage,  with  the  hood  drawn,  rumbled 

characterless  new-comer  I  past  without  a  sign  of  recognition  from 

Why  ?    He  was  a  "  gentleman,"  and  I  driver  or  inmates.    A  half-dozen  horse- 
was  not.  men  cantered  behind,  their  chins  buried 

Not  that  he  was  better  bom — a  thou-  in  their  collars,  and  their  hats  pulled 

sand  times  no  !    But  I  had  drawn  from  down  over  their  eyes.     One  of  the  last 
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of  these — it  was  Bryan  LefFerty — reined  "  You  have  miscalled  me  twice  to-day. 
up  long  enough  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  I  will  teach  you  my  true  name,  if  you 
Stewart  and  Daisy  had  long  before  like — ^here !  now !  " 
started  by  the  forest-path  for  their  He  looked  at  me  curiotisly  for  an  in- 
home,  and  that  young  Cross  had  made  stant — then  with  a  frown.  ''  You  are 
short  work  of  his  other  guests  in  order  drunk  I "  he  cried,  angrily.  "  Out  of 
to  accompany  them.  my  way  I " 

"We're      not     after      complaining,  "No,  you  are  again  wrong,"  I  said, 

though,"    said    the    jovial    Irishman ;  keeping  my  voice   down,  and   looking 

"it's  human  nature  to  desert  ordinary  him  square  in  the  eye.      "Fm  not  of 

mortals  like  us  when  youth  and  beauiy  the  drunken  set  in  the  Valley.    No  man 

beckon  the  other  way."  was  ever  soberer.    But  I  am  going  to 

I  made  some  indibOferent  answer,  and  spell    my  name  out  for  you,  in  such 

he  rode   away   after    his   companions,  manner  that  you  will  be  in  no  danger 

We  resumed  our  tramp  over  the  muddy  of  forgetting  it  to  your  dying  day." 

track,  with  the  rain  and  wind  gloomily  The  young  Englishman  tlurew  a  swift 

pelting  upon  our  backs.  glance  about  him,  to  measure  his  sur- 

When  we  turned  off  into  the  woods,  roundings.      Then  he    laid  down   his 

to  descend  the   steep   side-hill  to  the  cudgel,  and  proceeded  to  unbutton  his 

vrater-f all,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  great-coat — which    by    some    strange 

our    footing.      The    narrow    trail  was  freak  of  irony  happened  to  be  one  of 

sUppery   with    wet    leaves    and    moss,  mine  that  they  had  loaned  him  at  The 

Looking  over  the  dizzy  edge,  you  could  Cedars  for  his  homeward  journey, 

see  the  tops  of   tall  trees  far   below.  If   the    words    may   be    coupled,    I 

The  depths  were  an  indistinct  mass  of  v^tched  him  with  an  enraged  admira- 

dripping  foliage,  dark  green  and  russet,  tion.    There  was  no  sign  of  fear  mani- 

We  made  our  way  gingerly  and  with  fest  in  his  face  or  bearing.     With  all 

extreme  care,  with  Uie  distant  clamor  his  knowledge  of  wrestling,  he  could 

of  the  falls  in  our  ears,  and  the  peril  not  but  have  felt  that,  ac^ainst  my  su- 

of  tombling  headlong  keeping  aU  our  perior  size  and  weight,  and  long  ^nil- 

senses  painfully  alert.  iarity  with  woodland  footing,  there  were 

At  a  turn  in  the  path,  I  came  sharply  not  many  chances  of  his  escaping  with 

upon  Philip  Cross  I  his  life  :  if  I  went  over,  he   certainly 

He  was  returning  from  The  Cedars  :  would  go  too— and  he  might  go  alone, 

he  carried  a  broken  bough  to  use  as  a  Yet  he  unfastened  his  coats  with  a  fine 

walking-stick  in  the  difficult  ascent,  and  air  of  unconcern,  and  turned  back  his 

was  panting  with  the  exertion ;  yet  the  ruffles  carefully.    I  could  not  maintain 

ligh^ess  of  his  heart  impelled  him  to  the  same  calm  in  throwing  off  my  hat 

hum  broken  snatches  of  a  song  as  he  and  coat,  and  was  vexed  with  myself 

dimbed.    The  wet  verdure  under  foot  for  it. 

bad   so   deadened  sound  that   neither  We   faced   each   other  thus   in  our 

suspected  the  presence  of  the  other  till  waistcoats  in  the  drizzling  rain  for  a 

we    suddenly  stood,   on    this    slightly  final  moment,  exchanging  a   cross-fire 

widened,  overhanging  platform,  face  to  sweep  of  ghmces  which  took  in  not  only 

face !  antagonist,  but   every  varying  foot  of 

He  seemed  to   observe  an   unusual  the  treacherous  ground  we  stood  upon, 

something  on  my  face,  but  it  did  not  and  Gbd  knows  what  else  beside — ^when 

interest  him  enough  to  affect  his  cus-  I  was   conscious  of  a  swift  movement 

tomanr  cool,  off-hand  civility  toward  me.  past  me  from  behind. 

"Oh,  Morrison,  is  that  you?"  he  I  had  so  completely  forgotten  Tulp's 
said,  nonchalantly.  "  You're  drenched,  presence  that  for  the  second  that  fol- 
I  see,  Hke  the  rest  of  us.  Odd,  that  so  lowed  I  scarcely  realized  what  was  hap- 
fine  a  day  should  end  like  this  ; " — and  pening.  Probably  the  faithful  slave 
made  as  if  to  pass  me  on  the  inner  side,  had  no  other  thought,  as  he  glided  in 

I  blocked  his  way  and  said,  with  an  front  of  me,  than  to  thus  place  himself 

involuntary  shake  in  my  voice  which  I  between  me  and  what  he  believed  to  be 

could  only  hope  he  failed  to  note  :  certain  death. 
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To  the  Englishman  the  sadden  move-  for  he  had  put  on  his  coats  again,  and 

ment  may  easily  have  seemed  an  attack,  had  folded  his  arms.     He  too  had  been 

There  was    an    instant's   waving  to  iEdarmed  for  the  fate  of  the  boy,  but  he 

and  fro  of  a  light  and  a  dark  body  close  affected  now  not  to  see  him. 

before  my  startled  eyes.    Then,  with  a  I  drew  back  to  the  rock  now,  and 

scream  which  froze  the  very  marrow  in  Cross  passed  me  in  silence,  with  his 

my  bones,  the  negro  boy,  arms  whirling  chin  defiantly  in  the  air.     He  turned 

wide  in  air,  shot  over  Uie  side  of  the  when  he  had  gained  the  path  above,  and 

cliff !  stood  for  a  moment  frowning  down  at 

Friends  of  mine  in  later  years,  when  me. 

they  heai'd  this  story  from  my  lips  over  "  I  am  going  to  marry  Miss  Stewart," 

a  pipe  and  bowl,  used  to  express  sur-  he  called  out.     "  The  sooner  you  find  a 

prise  that  I  did  not  that  very  moment  new  master,  and  take  yourself  o%  the 

throw  myself  upon  Gross,  and  fiercely  better.    I  don't  want  to  see  you  again." 

bring  the  quarrel  to  an  end,  one  way  or  "  When  you  do  see  me  again,"  I  made 

the  other.    I  remember  that  when  Gen-  answer, ''  be  sure  that  I  will  break  every 

eral  Arnold  came  up  the  Valley,  five  bone  in  your  body ! " 

vears  after,  and  I  recounted  to  him  this  With  this  not  very  heroic  interchange 

mcident,  which  recent    events  had  re-  of  compliments  we  parted.    I  continued 

called,  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinion  the  descent,  and  crossed  the  creek  to 

that  I  had  chosen  the  timid  part.     '^  By  where  the  unfortunate  Tulp  was  waiting 

God ! "  he  cried,  striking  the  camp-table  for  me. 
till  the  candlesticks  rattled,  ''I  would 

have  killed  him  or  he  would  have  killed  CHAPTER  XVIL 
me,  before  the  nigger  struck  bottom  I " 

Very  likely  he  would  have  done  as  he  i  pebfoboe  say  fabewell  to  my  old 

said.    I  have  never  seen  a  man  with  a  hobie. 
swifter  temper  and  resolution  than  poor, 

brave,  choleric,  handsome  Arnold  hiEtd —  The  slave  sat  upon  one  of  the  bowlders 

and  into  a  hideously  hopeless  morass  of  in  the  old  Indian  circle,  holding  his  jaw 

infamy  they  landed  him,  too  !   No  doubt  with  his  hand,  and  rocking  himself  like 

it  will  seem  to  my  readers,  as  well,  that  a  child  with  the  coHc. 

in  nature  I  ought  upon  the  instant  to  He  could  give  me  no  accoimt  what- 

have  grappled  the  Englishman.  ever  of  the  marvellous  escape  he  had  had 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  this  un-  from  instant  death — and  I  was  forced  to 

foreseen  event  took  every  atom  of  fight  conclude  that  his  fall  had  been  more 

out  of  both  of  us  as  completely  as  if  than  once  broken  by  the  interposition 

we  had  been  struck  by  ligh^ng.  of  branches  or  clumps  of  vines.    He 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  I  knelt  and  seemed  to  have  fortunately  landed  on 
hung  over  the  shelving  edge  as  far  as  his  head.  His  jaw  was  broken,  and 
possible,  striving  to  discover  some  trace  some  of  his  teeth  loosened,  but  none  of 
of  my  boy  through  the  misty  masses  of  his  limbs  were  fractured,  though  all 
foliage  below.  I  could  see  nothing —  were  bruised.  I  bound  up  his  chm  with 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  far-off  dash-  my  handkerchief,  and  put  my  neckcloth 
ing  of  the  waters,  which  had  now  in  my  over  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  scratched 
ears  an  unspeakably  sinister  sound.  It  and  swollen  shut,  as  by  some  poisonous 
was  only  when  I  rose  to  my  feet  again  thing.  Thus  bandaged,  he  hobbled 
that  I  caught  sight  of  Tulp,  slowly  mak-  along  behind  me  over  the  short  remain- 
ing his  way  up  the  other  side  of  the  ing  distance.  The  rain  and  cold  in- 
ravine,  limping  and  holding  one  hand  creased  as  nightfall  came  on,  and,  no 
to  his  head.  He  had  evidently  been  longer  sustained  by  my  anger,  I  found 
hurt,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  to  know  the  walk  a  very  wet  and  miserable  affair, 
that  he  was  aUve.  I  turned  to  my  an-  When  I  reached  The  Cedars,  and  had 
tagonist — it  seemed  that  a  long  time  sent  Tulp  to  his  parents'  with  a  promise 
hi^  passed  since  I  last  looked  at  him.  to  look  in  upon  him  later,  I  was  still 

The  same  idea  that  the  struggle  was  without  any  definite  phm  of  what  to  say 

postponed  had  come  to  him,  evidently,  or  do  upon  entering.     The  immensity  of 
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the  crisis  which  had  overtaken  me  had  misery  which  had  come  upon  me  and 

not  shut  my  mind  to  the  fact  that  the  the  growing  repulsion  I  felt  for  making 

others,  so  far  from  being  similarly  over-  these  two  unhappy,  but  it  was  at  least 

whelmed,   did  not    even    suspect    any  obvious  that  I  must  as  soon  as  possible 

reason  on  my  part  for  revolt  or  sorrow,  leave  The  Cedars. 

I  had  given  neither  of  them  any  cause,  When  at  last  I  re-entered  the  outer 

by  word  or  sign,  to  regard  me  as  a  rival  room,  the  table  was  spread  for  supper, 

to  Cross — at  least,  of  late  years.     So  far  Only  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  the  room,  and 

as  they  were  concerned,  I  had  no  groimd  he  stood  in  his  favorite  attitude,  wiih  his 

to  stand  upon  in  making  a  protest.    Yet  back  to  the  fire  and  his  hands  behind 

when  did  this  consideration  restrain  an  him.    He  preserved  a  complete  silence, 

angry  lover  ?    I  had  a  savage  feeling  not  even  looking  at  me,  until  my  aunt 

that  they  ought  to  have  known,  if  they  had  brought  in&e  simple  evening  meaL 

didn't.    And  reflection  upon  the  late  To  her  he  said  briefly  that  l^iGstress 

scene  on  the  gulf-side — ^upon  the  alter-  Daisy  had  gone  to  her  room,  weary  and 

cation,  upon  the  abortive  way  in  which  with  a  headache,  and  would  take  no 

I  had  allowed  mastery  of  the  situation  supper.    I  felt  the  smart  of  reproof  to 

to  slip  through  my  fingers,  and  upon  me  in  every  word  he  uttered — ^and  even 

poor  Tulp's  sufiferings — only  served  to  more  in  his  curt  tone.    I  stood  at  the 

swell  my  mortification  and  rage.  window,  with  my  back  to  him,  looking 

When  I  entered — after  a  momentary  through  the  dripping  little  panes  at  the 
temptation  to  make  a  stranger  of  myseU  scattered  lights  across  the  river,  and 
by  knocking  at  the  door — ^Daisy  was  not  ceasing  for  an  instant  to  think  fore- 
sitting  by  &e  fire  beside  Mr.  Stewart ;  bodingly  of  the  scene  which  was  im- 
both  were  looking  meditatively  into  the  pendent. 

fire,  which  gave  the  only  light  in  the  Dame  Kronk  had  been  out  of  the 

room,  and  she  was  holding  his  hand,  room  some  moments  when  he  said,  test- 

My  heart  melted  for  a  second  as  this  ily : 

pretty,  home-like  picture  met  my  eyes,  "  Well,  sir  !  will  you  do  me  the  honor 

and  a  sob  came  into  my  throat  at  the  to  come  to  the  table,  or  is  it  your  wish 

thought  that  I  was  no  longer  a  part  of  that  I  should  fetch  your  supper  to  you  ?" 

this  dear  home-circle.     Then  sulkiness  The  least  trace  of  softness  in  his  voice 

rose  to  the  top  again.    I  muttered  some-  would,  I  think,  have  broken  down  my 

thing  about  the  weather,  lighted  a  can-  temper.    If  he  had  been  only  grieved 

die  at  the  fire,  and  moved  past  them  to  at  my  behavior,  and  had  shown  to  me 

the  door  of  my  room.  sorrow  instead  of  truculent  rebuke,  I 

"  Why,  Douw,"    asked    Daisy,    hfdf-  would  have  been  ready,  I  believe,  to  fall 

rising    as  she  spoke ;  ''what  has  hap-  at  his  feet    But  his  scornful  sternness 

pened  ?    There's  blood  on  your  ruffles  !  hardened  me. 

Where  is  your  neckcloth  ?"  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  have 

I  made  answer,  standing    with  my  no  wish  for  supper." 

hand  upon  the  latch,  and  glowering  at  More  seconds  of  silence  ensued.     The 

her :  streaming  windows  and  blurred  frag- 

''The  blood  comes  from  my  Tulp's  ments  of  light,  against  the  blackness 

broken  head;  I  used  my  neckcloth  to  outsidie,  seemed  to  mirror  the  chaotic 

tie  it  up.    He  was  thrown  over  the  side  state  of  my  mind.    I  ought  to  turn  to 

of  Kayaderosseros  gulf,  an  hour  ago,  by  him — a  thousand  times  over,  I  knew  I 

the  gentleman  whom  it  is  announced  ought — and  yet  for  my  life  I  could  not. 

you  are  going  to  marry ! "  At  last  he  spoke  again  : 

Without  waiting  to  note  the  effect  of  ''Perhaps,  then,  you  will  have  the  po- 

theee  words,  I  went  into  my  room,  dos-  liteness  to  face  me.     My  association  has 

ing  the  door  behind   me    sharply.    I  chiefly  been    with    gentlemen,   and    I 

spent  a  wretched  hour  or  so,  sorting  should  mayhap  be  embarrassed  by  want 

over  my  clothes  and  possessions,  trinkets  of  experience  if  I  essayed  to  address 

and  the  like,  and  packing  them  for  a  you  to  your  back." 

journey.     Nothing  was  very  clear  in  my  I  had  wheeled  aroimd    before  half 

mind,   between  bitter  repining  at  the  his  first  sentence  was  out,  thoroughly 
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ashamed  of  myself.  In  my  contrition  I 
had  put  forth  my  hand  as  I  moved  to- 
ward him.  He  did  not  deign  to  notice 
—or  rather  to  respond  to — the  apolo- 
getic overture,  and  I  dropped  the  hand 
and  halted.  He  looked  me  over  now, 
searchingly  and  with  a  glance  of  min- 
gled curiosity  and  anger.  He  seemed 
to  be  searching  for  words  sufficiently 
formal  and  harsh  meanwhile,  and  he  was 
some  time  in  finding  them. 

"In  the  days  when  I  wore  a  sword  for 
use,  yotmg  man,  and  moved  among  my 
equals,"  he  began,  deliberately,  "it  was 
not  held  to  be  a  safe  or  small  matter  to 
offer  me  af&ont.  Other  times,  other 
manners.  The  treatment  which  then  I 
would  not  have  brooked  from  Cardinal 
York  himself,  I  find  myself  forced  to  sub- 
mit to,  tmder  my  own  roof,  at  the  hands 
of  a  person  who,  to  state  it  most  lightly, 
should  for  decency's  sake  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  my  gray  hairs." 

He  paused  here,  and  I  would  have 
spoken,  but  he  held  up  his  slender,  ruf- 
fled hand  with  a  peremptory,  "  Pray,  al- 
low me ! "  and  presently  went  on : 

"In  speaking  to  you  as  I  ought  to 
speak,  I  am  at  l£e  di^idvantage  of  being 
wholly  unable  to  comprehend  the  strange 
and  malevolent  change  which  has  come 
over  you.  Through  nearly  twenty  years 
of  close,  and  even  daily  observation, 
rendered  at  once  keen  and  kindly  by  an 
affection  to  which  I  will  not  now  refer, 
you  had  produced  upon  me  the  impres- 
sion of  a  dutiful,  respectful,  honorable, 
and  polite  young  man.  If,  as  was  the 
case,  you  developed  some  of  the  to  me 
less  attractive  and  less  generous  virtues 
of  your  race,  I  still  did  not  fail  to  see 
that  they  were,  in  their  way,  virtues,  and 
that  they  inured  both  to  my  material 
profit  and  to  your  credit  among  your 
neighbors.  I  had  said  to  myself,  after 
much  consideration,  that  if  you  had  not 
come  up  whoUy  the  sort  of  gentleman  I 
had  looked  for,  still  you  were  a  gentle- 
man, and  had  qualities  which,  taken  al- 
together, would  make  you  a  creditable 
successor  to  me  on  the  portions  of  my 
estate  which  it  was  my  purpose  to  entail 
upon  you  and  yours." 

"Believe  me,  Mr.  Stewart,"  I  inter- 
posed here,  with  a  broken  voice,  as  he 
paused  again.  "I  am  deeply  —  very 
deeply  grateful  to  you." 


He  went  on  as  if  I  had  not  spoken  : 

"  Judge,  then,  my  amazement  and  grief 
to  find  you  returning  from  your  voyage 
to  the  West  intent  upon  leaving  me, 
upon  casting  aside  the  position  and  du- 
ties for  which  I  had  trained  you,  and 
upon  going  down  to  Albany  to  dicker 
for  pence  and  ha'pence  with  the  other 
Dutchmen  there.  I  did  not  forbid  your 
going.  I  contented  myself  by  making 
known  to  you  my  disappointment  at 
your  selection  of  a  career  so  much  in- 
ferior to  your  education  and  position  in 
life.  Whereupon  you  have  no  better 
conception  of  what  is  due  to  me  and  to 
yourself  than  to  begin  a  season  of  sulky 
pouting  and  sullenness,  culminating  in 
the  incredible  rudeness  of  open  insults 
to  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  my  daugh- 
ter in  my  presence  I  She  has  gone  to 
her  chamber  sick  in  head  and  heart 
alike  from  your  boorish  behavior.  I 
would  fain  have  retired  also,  in  equal 
sorrow  and  disgust,  had  it  not  seemed 
my  duty  to  demand  an  explanation  from 
you  before  the  night  passed." 

The  blow — the  whole  crushing  series 
of  blows — ^had  &llen!  How  I  suffered 
tmder  them,  how  each  separate  lash  tore 
savagely  through  heart  and  soul  and 
flesh,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  telL 

Yet  with  the  anguish  there  came  no 
weakening.  I  had  been  wrong  and  fool- 
ish, and  clearly  enough  I  saw  it,  but  this 
was  not  the  way  to  correct  or  chastise 
me.  A  solitary  sad  word  would  have 
immanned  me  ;  this  long,  stately,  satiri- 
cal speech,  this  ironically  elaborate  trav* 
esty  of  my  actions  and  motives,  had  an 
opposite  effect.  I  suffered,  but  I  stub- 
bornly stood  my  groimd. 

"  If  I  have  disappointed  you,  sir,  I  am 
more  grieved  than  you  can  possibly  be," 
I  replied.  "  If  what  I  said  was  in  fact 
an  af&ont  to  you,  and  to — ^her — then  I 
would  tear  out  my  tongue  to  recall  the 
words.  But  how  can  the  simple  truth 
affront  ?  " 

"What  was  this  you  called  out  so 
rudely  about  the  gulf — about  Tulp's  be- 
ing thrown  over  by — ^by  the  gentieman 
my  daughter  is  to  marry?  since  you 
choose  to  describe  him  thus." 

"  I  spoke  the  literal  truth,  sir.  It  was 
fairly  by  a  miracle  that  the  poor  devil 
escaped  with  his  life." 

"  How  did  it  happen?    What  was  the 
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piOTOcation?    Even  in  Caligula's  days  My  companion   kept  silent,  but  he 

slaTee  were  not  thrown  over  difb  wiih-  poked  the  damp,  smudging  sticks  about 

out  some  reason."  in  the    fireplace  yigorously,  took    his 

''  Tulp  suffered  for  the  folly  of  being  spectacles  out  of  their  case,  rubbed  them, 

faithful  to  me — ^for  not  understanding  and  put  them  back  in  his  pocket,  and  in 

that  it  was  the  fashion  to  desert  me,"  I  other  ways  long  since  familiar  to  me  be- 

replied,    with    rising    temerity.     **He  trayed  his  uneasy  interest.    These  slight 

threw  himself  between  me  and  this  Gross  signs  of  growing  sympathy— -or,  at  least, 

of  yours,  as  we  faced  each  other  on  the  comprehension — encouraged  me  to  pro- 

Ibige — ^where  we  spoke  this  morning  of  ceed,  and  my  voice  came  back  to  me. 

the  need  for  a  chain — and  the  EngUsh-  ''If  you  could  know,"  I  went  mourn- 

man  flung  him  off ! "  fully  on,  ''the  joy  I  felt  when  I  first 

"  Threw  himself  between  you !    Were  looked  on  the  Valley— our  Valley — ^again 

yon  quarrelling,  you  two,  then  ?"  at  Fort  Stanwix  ;  if  you  could  only  real- 

"  I  dare  say  it  would  be  described  as  ize  how  I  counted  the  hours  and  minutes 

a  quarrel    I  think  I  should  have  killed  which  separated   me  from  this  home, 

him,  or  he  killed  me,  if  the  calamity  of  from  you  and  her,  and  how  I  cried  out 

poor  Tulp*s  tumble  had  not  put  other  at  their  slowness;  if  you  could  guess 

things  in  our  heads."  how  my  heart  beat  when  I  walked  up 

"  My  faith ! "  was  Mr.  Stewart's  only  the  path  out  there  that  evening,  and 

comment.    He  stared  at  me  for  a  time,  ox)ened  that  door,  and  looked  to  see  you 

then  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  and  two  welcome  me — ^ah !  then  you  could 

looked  at  the  blaze  and  smoke  in  appar-  feel  the  bitterness  I  have  felt  since !    I 

ent  meditation.    Finally  he  said,  in  a  came   home    burning   with    eagerness, 

somewhat    milder  voice   than   before:  homesickness,  to  be  in  my  old  place 

"  Draw  a  chair  up  here  and  sit  down,  again  near  you  and  her — and  the  place 

Doubtless  there  is  more  in  this  than  I  was  filled  by  another !    If  I  have  seemed 

thought.     Explain  it  to  me."  rude  and  sullen — that  is  the  reason !    If 

I  felt  less  at  my  ease,  seated  now  for  I  had  set  less  store  upon  your  love,  and 

a  more  or  less  moderate  conference,  than  upon    her — ^her — ^liking    for   me,    then 

I  had  been  on  my  feet,  bearing  my  part  doubtless  I  should  have  borne  the  dis- 

in  a  quarreL  placement  with   better  grace.      But  it 

"  What  am  I  to  explain  ?  "  I  asked.  put  me  on  the  rack.    Believe  me,  if  I 

"Why    were    you    quarrelling    with  have  behaved  to  your  displeasure,  and 

Philip?"  hers,  it  has  been  from  very  excess  of 

"  Because  I  felt  like  it — ^because  I  tenderness  trampled  imderfoot ! " 

hate  him ! "  At  least  the   misunderstanding  had 

"  Tut!  tut !    Thatis  a  child's  answer,  been  cleared  up,  and  for  a  time,  at  all 

What  is  the  trouble  between  you  two?  events,  the  heart  of  my  life-long  friend 

I  demand  to  know ! "  had  warmed  again  to  me  as  of  old.    He 

"  If  you  will  have  it " — and  all  mv  re-  put  his  hand  paternally  upon  my  knee, 

sentment  and  sense  of  loss  burst  forth  and  patted  it  softly, 

in  the  explanation — "  because  he  has  "  My  poor  boy,"  he  said,  with  a  i^ym- 

destroyed  my  home  for  me  :  because  he  pathetic  half-smile,  and  in  his  old-time 

has  ousted  me  from  the  place  I  used  to  gravely  gentle  voice.     "  Even  in  your 

have,  and  strove  so  hard  to  be  worthy  tribulation  you  must  be  Dutch  I    Why 

of,  in  your  affections  ;  because,  after  a  not  have  said  this  to  me— or  what  then 

few  months  here,  with  his  fine  clothes  occurred  to  you  of  it^— at  the  outset,  the 

and  his  dashing,  wasteful  ways,  he  is  first  day  after  you  came?    Why,  then 

more  regarded  by  you  and  your  friends  it  could  all  have  been  put  right  in  a 

than  I  am,  who  have  tried  faithfully  all  twinkling.    But  no  !  in  your  secretive, 

my  life  to  deserve  your  regard ;  because  Dutch  fc^hion  you  must  needs  go  aloof, 

he    has   taken — **  but   I  broke   down  and  worry  your  heart  sore  by  all  sorts 

here.    My  throat  choked  the  sound  in  of  suspicions  and  jealousies  and  fears 

sobs,  and  I  turned  my  face  away  that  that  you  have  been  supplanted — ^until, 

he  might  not  see  the  tears  which  I  felt  see  for  yourself  what  a  melancholy  pass 

■fi^mg  my  eye&  you  have  brought  us  all  to  I  '  Suppose 
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by  chance,   while   these   sullen   devils  His  answering  words,  when  finally  he 

were  driving  you  to  despair,  you  had  spoke,  were  sympathetic  and    friendly 

done  injury  to  Philip  —  perhaps  even  enough;   but    not    very    much  to  the 

killed  him !    Think  what  your  feelings,  point.    This  was,  doubtless,  due  to  no 

and   ours,   would    be  now !     And   all  &ult  of  his :  consolation  at  such  times 

might  have  been  cleared  up,  set  right,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  very 

by  a  word  at  the  beginning  1 "  wisest  to  bestow. 

I  looked  hard  into  tiie  fire,  and  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  these  were 
clinched  my  teeth.  a  class  of  disappointments  exceedingly 
''  Would  a  word  have  given  me  common  to  the  lot  of  young  men  ;  it 
Daisy  ?  "  I  asked  from  between  them.  was  the  way  of  the  world.  In  the  pro- 
He  withdrew  his  hand  from  my  knee,  cess  of  pairing  off  a  generation,  prob- 
and pushed  one  of  the  logs  petulantly  ably  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
with  his  foot.  "What  do  you  mean?"  couples  would  secretly  have  preferred 
he  demanded.  some  other  distribution ;  yet  they 
"I  mean  that  for  five  years  I  have  de-  made  the  best  of  it,  and  the  world 
sired — for  the  past  six  months  have,  wagged  on  just  the  same  as  before, 
waking  or  sleeping,  thought  of  nothing  With  all  these,  and  many  other  jarring 
else  but  this  desire  of  my  heart — ^to  commonplaces,  he  essayed  to  soothe 
have  Daisy  for  my  wife."  me — to  the  inevitable  increase  of  my 
As  he  did  not  speak,  I  went  on  with  bitter  discontent.  He  added,  I  remem- 
an  impassioned  volubility  altogether  ber,  a  personal  parallel : 
strange  to  my  custom,  recalling  to  him  "  I  have  never  spoken  of  it  to  you,  or 
the  tender  intimacy  in  which  she  and  to  any  other,  but  I  too  had  my  grievous 
I  had  grown  up  from  babyhood ;  the  disappointment.  I  was  in  love  with  the 
early  ta^it  undenstanding  that  we  were  mother  of  this  yotmg  Philip  Cross.  I 
to  inherit  The  Cedars  and  all  its  be-  worshipped  her  reverently  from  afar ;  I 
longings — and  his  own  not  infrequent  had  no  other  thought  or  aim  in  life  but 
aUusions  in  those  days  to  the  vision  of  to  win  her  favor,  to  gain  a  position 
our  sharing  it,  and  all  else  in  life,  to-  worthy  of  her ;  I  would  have  crossed 
getber.  Then  I  pictured  to  him  the  the  Channel,  and  marched  into  St. 
brotherly  fondness  of  my  later  years,  James's,  and  hacked  off  the  Hanoveri- 
blossoming  suddenly,  luxuriantly  into  an's  heavy  head  with  my  father's  broad- 
the  fervor  of  a  lover's  devotion  while  sword,  I  verily  believe,  to  have  had  one 
I  was  far  away  in  the  wilds,  with  no  smile  from  her  lips.  Yet  I  had  to 
gracious,  civilizing  presence  (save  al-  pocket  this  all,  and  stand  smilingly  by 
ways  j^.  Cross)  near  me  except  the  and  see  her  wedded  to  my  tent-mate, 
dear  image  of  her  which  I  carried  in  my  Tony  Cross.  I  thought  the  world  had 
heart  of  hearts.  I  told  him,  too,  of  the  come  to  an  end — but  it  hadn't.  Women 
delicious  excitement  with  which,  day  by  are  kittle  cattle,  my  boy.  They  must 
day,  I  drew  nearer  to  the  home  that  have  their  head,  or  their  blood  turns 
held  her,  trembling  now  with  nervous-  sour.  Come  I  where  is  the  genuineness 
ness  at  my  slow  progress  ;  now  with  of  your  affection  for  our  girl,  if  you 
timidity  lest,  grasping  this  vast  happi-  would  deny  her  the  gallant  of  her 
ness  too  swif t^,  I  should  crush  it  from  choice  ?  " 

very  ecstasy    of    possession.      I  made  "  If  I  believed,"  I  blurted  out,  "  that 

clear  to  him,  moreover,  that  I  had  come  it  was  her  own  free  choice  ! " 

without  ever  dreaming  of  the  possibility  "  Whose  else,  then,  pray  ?  " 

of  a  rival — as  innocently,  serenely  confi-  "  If  I  felt  that  she  truly,  deliberately 

dent  of  right  as  would  be  a  little  child  preferred  him — that  she  had  not  been 

approaching  to  kiss  its  mother.  decoyed    and    misled    by    that    Lady 

"  Fancy  tiiis  child  struck  violently  in    Ber " 

the  face  by  this  mother,  from  whom  it  "  Fie  upon  such  talk  ! "  said  the  old 

had  never  before  received  so  much  as  a  gentleman,  with  a  shade  of  returning 

frown ! "  I  concluded  ;  "  then  you  wiU  testiness  in  his  tone.     "  Do  you  com- 

understand    something    of    the    blow  prehend  our  Daisy  so  slightly,  after  all 

which  has  sent  me  reeling."  these  years  ?    Is  she  a  girl  not  to  know 
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her  own  mind  ?    Tut !    she  loves   the  us.    He  still  clung — or  made  a  show  of 

youngster ;    she  has   chosen  him.      If  clinging — to  his  regret  that  I  had  not 

you  had  stopped  at  home,  if  you  had  been  satisfied  with  my  position  at  The 

spoken     earlier    instead    of    mooning,  Cedars.     But  in  his  heart,  I  am  sure,  he 

Dutch  fashion,  in  your  own  mind,  it  was  relieved  by  my  perseverance  in  the 

might  have  been  different.     Who   can  project. 

say  ?    But  it  may  not  be  altered  now.  Two  or  three  days  were  consumed  in 

We  who  are  left  must  still  plan  to  pro-  preparations  at  home  and  in  conferences 

mote  her  happiness.     A  hundred  bride-  with  Jonathan  Cross  either  at  Johnson 

grooms  could  not  make  her  less   our  Hall,  or  at  our  place,  whither  he  was 

Daisy  than  she  was.     There  must  be  no  twice  able  to  drive.     He  furnished  me 

more  quarrels  between  you  boys,  re-  with  several  letters,  and  with  volumi- 

member  !     I  forbid  it,  your  own  judg-  nous  suggestions  and  advice.     Sir  Will- 

ment  will  forbid  it.     He  will  make  a  iam,  too,  gave  me  letters,  and  much  val- 

good  husband  to  the  girl,  and  I  mistake  uable  information  as   to  Albany  ways 

much  if  he  does  not  make  a  great  man  and  prejudices.     I  had,  among  others 

of  himself  in  the  Colony.     Perhaps —  from  him,  I  remember,  a  letter  of  pres- 

who  knows  ? — ^he  may  bring  her  a  title,  entation  to  Govem4)r  Tryon,  who  with 

or  even  a  coronet  some  of  these  days,  his  lady  had  visited  the  baronet  during 

The   crown  will  have  need  of  all  its  my  absence,  but  which  I   never  pre- 

loyal  gentlemen  here,  soon  enough,  too,  sented,  and  cmother  to  the  uncle  of  the 

as  the  current  runs  now,  cuad  rewards  boy-Patroon,  which  was  of  more  utility, 

and  honors  will  flow  freely.     Philip  will  In  the  hurry  and  occupation  of  mak- 

lose  no  chance  to  turn  the  stream  Cairn-  ing  ready  for  so  rapid  and  momentous 

cross  way."  a  departure,  I  had  not  many  opportu- 

My  aunt  came  in  to  take  away  the  nities  of  seeing  Daisy.  During  the  few 
untouched  dishes — Mr.  Stewart  could  times  that  we  were  alone  together,  no 
never  abide  negroes  in  their  capacity  as  allusion  was  made  to  the  scene  of  that 
domestics,  and  soon  thereafter  we  went  night,  or  to  my  words,  or  to  her  be- 
to  bed — ^I,  for  one,  to  lie  sleepless  and  trothaL  How  much  she  knew  of  the  in- 
disconsolate  tiU  twilight  came.  cident  on  the  gulf-side,  or  of  my  later 

explanation  and  confession  to  Mr.  Stew- 

The  next  morning  we  two  again  had  art,  I  could  not  guess.     She  was  some- 

the  table  to  ourselves,  for  Daisy  sent  what  reserved  in  her  manner,  I  fancied, 

down  word  that  her  head  was  still  ach-  cmd  she  seemed  to  quietly  avoid  being 

ing,  and  we  must  not  wait  the  meal  for  alone  in  the  room  with  me.     At  the 

her.     It  was  a  silent  and  constrained  final  parting,  too,  she  proffered  me  only 

afiGur,  this   breakfast,  and  we  hurried  her  cheek  to  touch  vdth  my  lips.     Yet  I 

through  it  as  one  speeds  a  distasteful  could  not  honestly  say  that,  deep  in  her 

task.  heart,  she  was  not  sorry  for  me  and 

It  was  afterward,  as  we  walked  forth  tender  toward  me,  and  grieved  to  have 

together  into  the  garden,  where  the  wet  me  go. 

earth  already  steamed  under  the  warm  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day 

downpour  of  sunlight,  that  I  told  Mr.  gf  September,  1772,  that  I  began  life 

Stewart  of  my  resolution  to  go  as  soon  alone,  for  myself,  by  starting  on  the 

as  possible  to  Albany,  and  take  up  the  journey  to  Albany.     If  I  carried  with 

proffered  agency.  me  a  sad  heart,  there  yet  were  already 

He  seemed  to  have  prepared  himself  visible  the  dawnings  of  compensation, 

for  this,  and  offered  no  strong  opposi-  At  least  I  had  not  quarrelled  with  the 

tion.     We  had  both,  indeed,  reached  the  dear  twain  of  The  Cedars, 

conclusion  that  it  was  the  best  way  out  As  for  Philip  Cross,  I  strove,  not  to 

of  the  embarrassment  which  hung  over  think  of  him  at  alL 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


THE   BEAUTY  OF  SPANISH   WOMEN. 

By  Henry  T.  Finck. 

THE  beauty  of  Spanish  women  bas  often  presents  a  form  of  matchless  sym- 
long  been  proverbial,  and  no  ques-  metry,  to  which  is  added  a  peculiar  and 
tionissofrequently  askedof  atour-  most  fascinating  air  and  action."  "The 
ist  returning  from  Spain  as,  "Did  you  Valencian  women,  especially  the  middle 
really  find  the  women  as  pretty  as  they  and  better  classes  in  the  capital,  are  by 
are  said  to  be  ?  "  The  writers  of  travel-  no  means  so  dark-complesioned  as  their 
sketches,  and  even  the  guide-books  to  mates  ;  singularly  well  formed,  they  are 
Spain,  instead  of  confining  themselves,  among  the  prettiest  and  most  fascinating 
as  in  other  countries,  to  such  staple  top-  in  all  Spain."  Schmidtr-Weissenfels,  in 
ics  as  railroads,  hotels,  palaces,  parka,  his  "  Charakterbilder  aus  Spanien,"  de- 
promenades,  theatres,  and  galleries,  sel-  votes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  women  of 
dom  describe  a  province  or  a  city  without  Spain,  in  which  he  notes  the  disappoint 
specially  noting  the  characteristics  of  the  ment  which  he,  in  common  with  many 
women,  and  dwelling  on  their  beauty,  tourists,  felt,  because  he  bad  fancied 
To  give  only  a  few  instances  :  Ford,  who  that  all  the  women  of  Spain  must  be 
perhaps  knew  Spain  as  thoroughly  as  beautiful ;  but  ultimately  be  joins  the 
any  foreigner  or  native  ever  Imew  it,  chorus  of  discriminating  worshippers, 
says,  in  speaking  of  Gtalicia,  that  "  many  Another  German,  Dr.  Moritz  Willkomm, 
of  the  maidens  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  his  elaborate  three-volume  treatise  on 
are  strikingly  handsome."  In  Anda-  "DieFyren^iBcheHaIbinsel,"neverloaes 
lusia  "  the  female,  worthy  of  her  mate,  an  opportunity  to  discourse  on  the  phys- 
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ical  and  mental  peculiarities  and  charms  by  the  black-eyed  belles  of  Spain ;  and 

of  the  sefioritfts  of  each  province.     "  The  even  Signer  De  Ajnicia,  though  he  hails 

TTomen  of  Malaga  are  noted  for  their  from  a  country  in  which  beautiful  wom- 

beauty  and  grace,"  as  are  those  of  San  en  are  much  more  abundant  than  in 

Boque,  Almeria,  Baza,  etc.;  while  to  the  France,  gives  vent  in  every  chapter  to  his 

maidens  of  Cadiz  is  accorded  the  rare  rapturous  admiration — so  that,  in  com- 

distinction  of  being  "  the  moat  graceful  ing  across  a  book  like  the  Hev.  £.  E. 

of  all  Andalusians."    The  most  coamo-  HaJe'a  "Seven  Spmiish  Citiea,"  in  which 

politan   of    French  writers,   Thf  ophile  no  reference  is  anywhere  made  to  Span- 

Gsutier,  in  his  delightful  "  Voyage  en  ish  women  and  their  appearance,  one 

Espagne,"  records  on  every  other  page  feels  as  if  one  had  read  a  description 

the  impreaeion  made  on  his  poetic  mind  of  California  in  which  no  mention  was 
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made  of  tbe  losemite  Yallej  or  Lake  here  and  there  on  a  Bhadj  balcony  a 

Tahoe.  couple  of  dark-eyed  damsels  not  averse 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  to  fan-and-eye  flirtations  at  a  safe  dis- 

women  of  northern  Spain  are  less  attrac-  tance,  when  the  duenna  is  out  of  eight. 


But  these  are  only  scat- 
tered cases,  ^id  if  one 
wishes  to  see  a  multitude 


Spanish  city,  the  only 
place  where  one  can  feel 
certain  of  finding  them  is 
in  the  alameda,  or  public 
promenade,  generally 
framed  in  wit£  fine  trees 
and  adorned  with  semi- 
tropical  flowers,  which 
every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage possesses.  Busy  and 
cosmopolitan  Madrid 
alone  (perhaps  I  should 
add  Barcelona)  affords 
an  opportunity  to  review 
1  the  streets,  namely,  in  the 


tive  than  those  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  my  own  obser-  .- 
vation  did  not  bear  out 
this  belief.  The  Andalu- 
sian  maiden  is  more  ani- 
mated and  coquettish, 
and  a  shade  more  grace- 
ful, although  the  Castilian 
is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  grace ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  regular,  finely  chis- 
elled features  are  more 
common  in  Madrid  than 
in  Seville.  Yet  the  mix- 
ture of  types  is  so  great 
everywhere  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  general  as-  ^"""  "*'  "■•  ^i''"  ^  MicIimo. 
sertions  with  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  in  Spain  its  women 

the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  climatic  Paerta  del  Sol,  the  principal  square  of 
conditions  which  induce  women  to  seek  the  city,  into  which  half  a  dozen  streets 
the  seclusion  of  their  cool  and  shady  from  every  point  of  the  compass  con- 
rooms  and  patios  and  avoid  the  streets,  verge,    and    which    therefore    receives 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  data  un-  from,  the  different  quarters  of  the  city 
less  one  is  familiar  with  all  their  haunts  constant  streams  of  all  classes  of  the 
and  habits.     Formerly  the  bull-ring  was  population,  from  the  aristocratic  young 
a  good  place  to  study  feminine  types,  lady   out   shopping  with  her    mamma 
and  Ghwitier's  happy  sketch  of  the  Mala-  or    chaperon,    to    the    factory-girl,    or 
gneHa  was  made  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros ;  the  peasant-woman  on  a  visit  to  the 
but  at  present,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  capital.     Among  the  most 
number  of  women  who   go  to  witness  interesting    ty"""    *'^    l^ 
this  vulgar  spectacle  is  comparatively  seen  here  are 
small.     I  attended  only  one  fight,  but  I  las,  who  corre^ 
often  made  it  a  point  to  be  outside  the  the  Parisian  g 
ring  when  the  sport  was  over,  and  I  es-  though  they  a 
timated  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  finitely  more  gi 
per  cent,  of  the  spectators  who  passed  ful    and    pret 
out  were  women.     Formerly,  too,  pic-  True,  it  is  sai 
tnresque   groups  of  women  could  al-  that  the  mano- 
ways  be  found   in   the  cathedrals,  not  las  have  pass- 
too  much  absorbed  in  their  devotions  to  ed  away,  but 
shun   the  admiring  gaze  of  strangers,  it  is  only 
But  Spain  is  at  present  in  a  period  of  their  pictu- 
indifference.  if  not  antagonism,  to  relig-  resque  cos- 
ion,  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  tumes  which 
may  visit  the  most  famous  cathedrals  at  have  disap- 

any  hour  and  find  only  a  small  group  of  peared ;  the        ^"•'"  "*  S(»ni»h  uu-itf.-  by  For 

worshippers,  except  on  the  principal  ho-  girls  tbem- 

lidays.  Walking  along  the  streets  in  selves  are  there,  as  fresh  and  lively,  and 
the  evening  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  plump  and  saucy,  and  black-eyed  as  ever. 
a  family  group  having  their  tertulia,  or  But  to  see  the  women  of  the  well-to- 
reception,  in  the  patio  or  central  court  do  classes  (with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
of  their  house ;  or,  in  the  afternoon,  see  the  others),  the  best  place  in  Madrid, 
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as  elsewhere,  is  the  public  prDmenade,  or    strained  bearing ;  a  trait  which  has  the 

the  Prado.     Every  aftemoou,  when  the    same  cause  in  botti  countries — the  polite 

sun  approaches  the  horizon  and  the  air    and  chivalrous  treatment  of  the  women 

becomes  cooler,  tbey  come  out  in  swarms    by  the  men.     American  women,  on  first 

from  their  shuttered  houses  and  form    arriving  in  Spain,  may  feel  inclined  to 

in  procession  in  the  alameda,  which  doubt  this,  becauee  the  men  stare  at 
soon  becomes  them  so  unblushingly  on  the  street  and 
as  crowded  as  in  public  vehicles.  But  it  must  be  re- 
upper  Fifth  membered  thatin  Spain  it  isnot  consid- 
Avenue  ou  ered  rude  to  stare  at  a  woman.  On  the 
Sunday  after-  contrary,  it  is  taken  by  the  women  as  a 
noon.  The  compliment,  and  a  iust  tribute  to  their 
stranger  may  beauty.  And,  within  limits,  there  is 
join  the  pro-  something  to  be  said  for  this  view.  The 
cession,  or  for  Spanish  women,  half  a  century  ago,  ap- 
a  penny  occu-  peared  even  in  their  promenades  in  low 
py  one  of  the  dress,  and  Th^ophile  Oautier  wrote  that 
thousands  of  at  first  he  had  some  difficulty  in  accus- 
seats  which  line  toming  himself  ia  "  seeing  women,  (ft- 
the  promenade,  colletees  as  at  a  ball,  with  bare  arms, 
and  observe  satin  shoes  on  their  feet,  iloweis  in  the 
the  crowd  at  b^r,  and  a  fan  in  hand,  promenading 
ease.  Occa-  without  an  escort  in  a  public  place." 
sionally  a  car-  If  we  may  believe  Augustus  Hare,  the 
riage  of  aristo-  Sevillanas  appeared  in  low  dress  in  the 
cratic  appear-  idameda  as  kte  as  twenty  years  ago ; 
ance  passes  by,  but  to-day  these  shapely  arms  and  grace- 
holding  among  fully  curved  neck  and  shoulders  are  no 
its  occupants  a  longer  to  be  seen  out -doors,  and  the 
-.  ..  striking  beau-  mortality  from  pneumonia  has  doubt- 
cTMno.B.  '  '•"'"'  ly .  ijut^  as  a  less  decreased  considerably  among  the 
rule,  it  is  not    women  since  the  fashion  changed. 

among  the  degenerate  nobility,  but  in 

the  more  democratic  pedestrian  throng, 

that  the  finest  gems  are  to  be  found. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  foreigner 

is  that,  escept  in  the  case  of  some  fam- 
ily groups,  the  sexes  are  separated,  the 

women  and  girls  walking  apart  from  the 

men,  in  couples  or  groups.     This  seems 

the  stranger  in  view  of  the  fact  that 

this  daily  promenade  is  indulged  in  by 

Spanish  society  less  from  the  hygienic 

motive  of  getting    exercise    and    fresh 

air  than  as  a  sort   of  public   reunion 

or  reception  —  an  open-air  sa^oii.     But 

though  the  ladies  do  not  walk  or  talk 

with  the  men,  they  know  that  they  are 

the  observed  of  lul  observers,  and  that 

none   of  their  beauty  is  wasted  on  the 

desert  air.     Nor  are  they  afraid  to  look 

at  the  men  in  return — for  Spani^  girls 

have  none  of  the  bashful  timidity  and 

coy  hesitation  which  disti^uish  French 

and  Qerman,  and   most  EngUsh  girls. 

Bather  do  they  resemble  American  girls 

in  their  frank  natural  gaze  and  uncon-  F™m  "tm  spmnh  M«id.n,"by  sohn. 
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With  few  esceptioDS  the  Modrileiitis  of  those  who  passed  this  judgmeDt  the 
are  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed,  so  far  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  is  &  tall,  state- 
as  this  IS  possible  with  the  Parisian  ly  blonde.  With  such  an  ideal  a  man 
dresses  which  have  almost  entirely  must  necessahly  be  disappointed  in  Ma- 
taken  the  place  of  the  picturesque  na-  drid,  where  tall  blondes  are  as  rare  as 
tional  costumes,  except  among  the  peas-  brunettes  are  in  Sweden.  The  wom- 
ants.  Unless  a  reaction  sets  in  it  will  en  of  Madrid  are  in  most  cases  petite 
soon  be  difficult  to  distinguish  a  Span-  or  medium  -  sized  brunettes,  and  those 
ish  from  a  French  lady  by  her  dress,  that  specially  attract  the  attention  have 
But  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  reaction  plump,  symmetrical  figures,  full  busts, 
had  already  set  in  at  Madrid.  I  had  small  hiuids  and  feet,  and  a  complex- 
read  in  several  books  that  French  hats  ion  sometimes  dark,  sometimes  as  Ugfat 
and  bonnets  were  worn  by  most  of  the  as  a  blonde's  ;  but  blue  or  gray  eyes 
Madrilenas,  and  that  the  mantilla  was  and  golden  hair  are  far  to  seek.  True, 
rapidly  disappearing ;  but  I  found  that,  Theopbile  Oautier  remarks,  in  his  chap- 
although  the  fashionable  women  in  the  ter  on  Madrid,  that  "  you  cannot  walk 
carriages  all  wore  hats,  of  those  in  the  down  the  Frado  twice  without  meeting 
promenade  the  majority  wore  mantillas,  seven  or  eight  blondes  of  all  shades,  to 
whileabout  ten  in  a  hundred  went  bare-  glaring  red — au  roux  barbe  de  Charles 
headed.  Quint.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 

How  any  one  can  frequent  the  Prado  there  are  no  blondes  in  Spam.     Blue 

of  Madrid  and  say  that  feminine  beau-  eyes  abound  there,  but  they  are  not  so 

ty  is  rare  in  that  city,  as  some  have  much  admired  as  black  eyes."   This  was 

done,  is  to  me  a  mystery  which  can  only  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  I  saw 

be  solved  by  BU|^sing  that  in  the  eyes  very  few  blue  eyes  and  blondes  in  Ma- 
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drid  seemed  to  me  a  striking  confir-  even  flaxen,  which  may  be  accounted 

mation  of  the  theory  which  I  have  en-  for,  however,  by  the  (act  that  female 

deayored  to  establish  in  my  work  on  royalty  is  very  apt  to  be  an  imported 

"  Bomantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty,"  article.    Female  portraits  are  remarka- 

that  in  every  countir  the  blondes  have  bly  rare  in  SpaniBh  galleries,  owing,  per- 

diminished  and  the  bnmettea  gained  in  haps,  to  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  and 

numbers  during   the    last  few  gener-  one  has  to  content  himself,  therefore. 

atioDS.     The    circumstance    noted    by  with  Madonnas  and  other  fancy  types. 

Oautier,  that  blue  eyes  are  less  prized  An  examination  of  the  Murillos  might 

in  Spain  than  black  eyes,  helps  to  ex-  lead  to  the  inference  that  two  or  tl^e 

plain  this.  centuries  ago  blondes  were  the  typical 

To  gain  further  light  on  this  subject,  women  of  Spain,  for  the  hair  of  his 

I  spent  several  hours  in  the  magnificent  Madonnas  (as  of  his  angels)  is  geuerallj 

galleries  of  Madrid,  Seville,  eto,,  study-  yellowish,  or  brown  with  a  yellowish 

ing  the  heads  of  female  portraita  and  streak,  and  rarely  black ;  although  the 

fancy  paintings.      In   the   canvases   of  Jewish  nationality  of  the  Virgin    sug- 

Velasquez  the  hair,   like  the   eyes,   is  gests  a  special  reason  wliy  realistic  art 

generally  dark,  but  in  the  portraits  of  should  have  given  her  raven  locks.    But 

royal  personages  occasionally  light,  and  this  inference  would  go  too  ^,  inas- 
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much .  as  there  are  other  ways  of  ac-  features,  but  because  of  the  natural,  un- 

counting  for  Murillo's  predilection  for  afifected  expression,   so  different  from 

golden  hair.     It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  simpering,  pathologic  facial  contor- 

his  predecessor,  Pacheco,  that  the  Yir-  sions  of  many  Italian  Madonnas,  which 

gin  should  have  light  hair,  and  perhaps  seem  like  portraits  of  hysterical  nun& 

Murillo  found  the  golden  hue  more  fas-  Although  Murillo  makes  no  special 

cinating  to  paint.     Moreover,  it  is  pos-  concessions  to  the  Semitic  type  in  his 

sible  that  the  Italian  fashion,  which  in  Virgins,  a  trained  eye  can  find  plentiful 

those    days  favored    blond  hair,  may  evidence  that  there  are  some  drops  of 

have  extended  to  Spain,  and  influenced  Jewish  blood  in  the  international  com- 

Murillo.    The  Madrid  gallery  is  fuU  of  poimd  of  Spanish  beauty.    This  is  more 

master-works  by  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Ye-  obvious  in  some  cities  than  in  others, 

ronese,  Gxiido  Beni,  and  other  Italians,  and  especially  so  in  Toledo,  which  har- 

in  all  of  which  the  hair  of  the  women  is  bored  a  large  number  of  Israelites  be- 

blond,  although  their  eyes  are  black,  fore  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from 

while  the  men  have  black  hair  as  well  as  Spain.     As  a  German  writer  with  a 

eyea    Now  we  all  know  how  extreme-  French  name,  G.  von  Beaulieu,  remarks : 

ly  rare  is  the  combination  of  black  eyes  "  To-day  we  still  find,  in  the  narrow 

with  yellow  hair.    Black- haired  women  faces,  the  dark,   almond-shaped  eyes, 

very  often  have  the  eyes  of  blondes —  and  the  clear-cut,  almost  contiguous 

gray,  violet,   or  blue — ^but  black-eyed  eyebrows,  traces  of  Arabic  and  Semitic 

women  are  almost  always  brunette  in  blood."    Few  of  the  Jews,  however,  have 

hair  and  complexion  too.  Hence  we  may  ever  returned  from  their  exile,  and  to 

suspect  that  the  Italian  women  of  that  find  their  descendants  one  has  to  go  to 

period   dyed  their  hair;    a    suspicion  Morocco,  where  Jewesses  may  be  seen 

which  is  confirmed  by  historic  inf orma-  of  such  rare  beauty  that  one  cannot  but 

tion.    Taking  all  these  facts  into  con-  congratulate  the  Spanish  women  of  to- 

dderation,  we  can  see  that  Murillo's  Ma-  day  that  some  drops  of  Semitic  blood 

donnas  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the  were  contributed  to  their  veins  by  the 

relative  number  of  blondes  and  bru-  ancestors  of  these  African  Jews,  who 

nettes  in  his  day.    But  they  are  interest-  still  preserve  the  Spanish  language  and 

ing  in  a  hundred  other  ways.     Though  Spanish  usages. 

a  realist  in  his  sketches  of  contempo-  Cordova  generally  follows  Toledo  on 
lary  life,  Murillo  was  not  a  realist  in  the  the  tourist's  programme,  and  here  he 
historic  sense,  and  there  is  no  more  of  enters  Andalusia,  that  wonderfully  in- 
the  typical  Jewish  nose  in  his  Virgins  teresting  province  which  includes  five 
than  of  the  Jewish  hair,  and  of  the  cities  so  widely  known  yet  so  diverse 
Oriental  eye  only  so  much  as  has  found  as  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and 
its  way  into  that  most  glorious  product  Granada,  and  famed  more  than  any 
of  nature's  workmanship,  the  Andalu-  other  part  of  Spain  for  the  grace,  beauty, 
sian  eye.  These  Madonnas  are  simply  and  vivacity  of  its  women.  When  I  said, 
&ithful  portraits  of  young  Andalusian  in  a  preceding  X)age,  that  the  alameda, 
giris  of  his  time,  and  it  is  astonishing  in  the  evening,  was  the  only  place  where 
to  see  how  little  the  type  has  changed  one  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  women 
in  almost  three  centuries,  for  to-day  you  of  Spain,  I  should  have  added,  excepting 
cui  see  these  self -same  girls  wallang  on  holidays  or  fairs.  On  these  occasions 
about  in  Seville  and  other  Andalusian  the  peasants  and  other  payesaa,  or  ooun- 
cities,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Murcia.  try -folks,  flock  into  the  cities  by  the 
Spain  has  lost  the  finest  of  the  Murillos,  thousand,  and  mingle  with  the  burghers 
and  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  the  streets  at  aU  hours  till  long  after 
dollars  of  French  money  she  received  in  midnight.  I  happened  to  be  in  Cordova 
return  seems  but  a  poor  compensation  on  a  hoHday,  but  among  the  numbers 
for  it.  The  Immaculate  Conception  in  that  crowded  the  streets  and  the  briU- 
the  Louvre  is  the  most  perfect  Madonna  iantly  illuminated  alameda  in  the  even- 
ever  put  on  canvas,  not  only  on  account  ing  I  saw  far  fewer  beauties  than  in  simi- 
of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  pict-  lar  crowds  at  Madrid.  The  average  face 
ure  and  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  had  features  less  regular,  an  expression 
Vol.  VIL— 9 
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less  bright  and  quick,  than  in  the  capi-  who  wrote  the  valuable  Hachette  -guide 
tal  Evidently  I  had  not  yet  reached  to  Spain,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
the  head-quarters  of  Andalusian  beauty,  Acad^mie  Espagnole,  exclaims :  *^  As  for 
and  the  city  which, ''  during  the  darkest  the  mantilla,  may  it  please  heaven  to 
periods  of  European  barbarism,  was  the  make  its  reign  eternal,  and  that  it  may 
Athens  of  the  West,  the  seat  of  arts  and  come  out  victorious  in  this  war  of  bad 
science,"  had  obviously  degenerated,  taste  and  ridicule  audace  which  is  waged 
Still,  there  were  many  faces  and  figures  against  it  by  French  fashion,  and  the  hat 
that  arrested  the  admiring  attention ;  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  feathers." 
but  I  wafi  disgusted  to  notice  the  en-  And  how  Th^ophile  Gautier's  artistic 
croachments  of  the  French  hat  on  the  sensibilities  were  wounded  by  being 
mantilla.  The  women  in  the  two-  and  pursue<^  even  in  Spain,  by  the  products 
four-horse  carriages  of  course  wore  hats,  of  Parisian  "  civilization,'*  winch,  like 
and  of  those  in  the  promenade  a  much  Rousseau,  he  detested  with  all  his  soulj 
larger  proportion  than  in  Madrid;  so  is  indicated  by  several  passages  in 'his 
that,  if  diere  really  was  a  reaction  against  book.  ''The  Spanish  coiffure,"  he  ex- 
French  hats  at  the  capital,  as  I  fancied,  daims  in  one  place, ''  is  the  most  charm- 
it  had  not  yet  reached  Cordova,  nor — as  ing  that  could  be  imagined.  With  a 
I  discovered  later — the  other  cities  of  mantilla  a  woman  must  be  ugly  as  the 
Andalusia.  Now,  if  there  is  one  sesthetic  three  vertiLS  thiologalea  not  to  seem 
opinion  that  I  would  defend  with  my  pretty."  And  when  he  arrived  at  Gi- 
last  drop  of  ink,  it  is  that  the  Spanish  braltar,  after  tarrying  in  Andalusia  for 
mantilla  is  infinitely  more  becoming  to  several  months,  he  broke  out  into  the 
all  women,  and  especially  to  brunettes,  following  tirade :  ''  For  a  long  time  I 
than  the  French  hat  or  bonnet.  Nor  had  not  seen  on  the  heads  of  wom- 
have  I  ever  met  a  man  who  did  not  en  these  horrible  galettes,  these  odious 
cordially  agree  with  me  on  this  subject,  paste-board  caps,  covered  over  with  a 
I  have  spoken  with  Spaniards  of  all  piece  of  cloth,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
classes,  who  regretted  the  disappearance  hat,  and  withhi  which  the  beautiful  sex 
of  the  mantilla ;  and  of  all  the  English,  shroud  themselves  in  these  so-called 
French,  Italian,  and  German  books  on  'civilized'  countries  I  cannot  describe 
Spain  ih&t  I  have  read,  there  is  not  one  the  disagreeable  sensation  I  felt  at  sight 
which  does  not  go  into  raptures  over  of  the  first  Englishwoman  I  met^  a  hat 
the  effects  of  the  mantilla,  and  lament  with  a  green  veil  on  her  head,  marching 
its  displacement  by  the  hideous,  unbe-  along  like  a  grenadier,  on  her  large  feet 
coming  Parisian  hats.  shod  in  big  boots.  Not  that  she  was 
There  is  Httle  space  for  quotation  in  ugly — on  tibe  contrary ;  but  I  had  be- 
a  magazine  article,  but  I  cannot  refrain  come  accustomed  to  the  purity  of  race, 
from  citing  two  or  three  corroborative  the  delicacy  of  the  Arab  horse,  the  ex- 
sentences.  Mr.  J.  S.  Campion,  in  his  quisite  grace  of  gait,  the  Andalusian  del- 
"  On  Foot  in  Spain,"  speaks  of  the  man-  icacy  and  grace,  and  this  rectangular 
tilla  as  ''a  fashion  giving  even  to  the  figure,  with  its  regard  kami,  lii^less 
plainest  a  certain  air  of  refinement ; "  physiognomy,  angular  gestures,  with  her 
and  of  the  bonnet -wearing  belles  at  prim  and  precise  bearing,  her  flavor  of 
Saragossa  he  says  that  "  their  appear-  cant,  and  the  absence  of  all  naturalness, 
ance  is  not,  as  they  fondly  fancy,  im-  produced  on  me  a  comically  disagree- 
proved  by  their  Paris  coiffure — quite  able  impression." 

the  contrary.    Among  the  elegant  head-  The  essence  of  Andalusian  feminine 

dresses  of  lace  veils  and  mantillas,  the  charms  could  not  be  better  described, 

bonnets,  though  as  pretty  ones  as  the  positively  and  negatively,  than  in  this 

centre  of  French  taste  ever  sent  forth,  sentence.      Heaven    knows,    the    stif^ 

look  flaunting,  vidgar,  almost  barbar-  clumsy  hat  looks  ungraceful  enough  on 

ous."    But  as  French  testimony  against  the  head  of  our  women,  who  are  used  to 

French  fashions  is  no  doubt  more  valu-  be  thus  caged  ;  but  on  the  dark  Anda- 

able  than  that  of  an  Englishman,  let  us  lusian  head,  hitherto  entirely  free,  or 

hear  what  two  competent  French  judges  but  lightly  covered  by  a  silk  veil,  it 

have  to  say.     M.  Germond  de  Lavigne,  seems  like  a  saddle  or  harness  thrown 
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over  a  Tnld  oolt  of  the  pampas.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  still  some  national  fes- 
tive occasions  when  all  Spanish  women 
wear  the  mantilla,  so  that  there  is  hope 
that  the  opportunity  for  comparison 
may  aid  the  surviyal  of  the  fittest  head- 
dress. In  Spanish  cathedrals,  too,  none 
but  foreigners  ever  wear  a  hat,  and  at 
the  bull-fights  the  audience  does  not  al- 
low anything  but  Tnantillas — a  ciistom 
which  almost  reconciles  one  to  this  bar- 
barous sport ;  and  which  makes  one 
wish  that  our  audiences  would  follow  the 
example.  Why  should  not  American 
women  wear  Tnantillas  at  the  theatre,  and 
thus  end  the  reign  of  the  odious  and  im- 
pertinent big  hat  ?  The  peculiar  value 
of  the  mantilla  lies  in  this,  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  style  of  each  individual 
face,  like  the  hair  itself  ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  addition  to  the 
hair;  and  evervone  knows  how  much 
a  fine  crop  of  hair  adds  to  a  woman's 
beauty  and  apparent  youth. 

Even  if  the  Parisian  hats  did  not  de- 
tract so  much  from  the  beauty  of  the 
women  of  Cordova,  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  spend  much  time  in 
studying  the  Andalusian  type  of  beauty 
in  this  city,  whose  million  inhabitants 
Qn  the  days  of  Mohammedan  rule)  have 
dwindled  down  to  48,000,  when  Seville, 
with  its  135,000  typical  Andalusians,  is 
only  five  hours  distant  by  rail  Oddly 
enough,  in  Seville,  so  renowned  for  the 
charms  of  its  majas,  dgareraSy  and  other 
dasses  of  girls,  a  tourist  imacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  Spanish  women  might 
walk  about  for  days  and  only  see  a  few 
hundred.  For  Seville  is  the  warmest 
city  in  Spain,  and  more  than  elsewhere 
the  women  love  the  cool  seclusion  of 
their  rooms,  where  they  can  lounge  in 
deshabille,  gossip,  read,  sing,  and  eat 
sweetmeats  at  uieir  ease.  Moreover, 
they  have  a  slice  of  nature  vdth  the  blue 
sky  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  right  in  the 
centre  of  their  houses,  in  their  patios 
adorned  with  flowers,  siatuary,  and  foun- 
tains, so  that  they  do  not  feel  tempted 
to  go  out  except  for  the  social  five-o'clock 
promenade  in  the  alameda.  A  glance 
at  this  promenade  suffices  to  show  that 
no  reaction  in  favor  of  the  mantilla  has 
yet  reached  Seville.  Still  there  are  not 
a  few  who  cling  to  that  becoming  gar- 
ment, and  it  is  they  who  chiefly  attract 


the  admiring  gaze  of  strangers — ^to  which, 
by  the  way,  ti^ey  are  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent. Indeed  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  quick  Spanish  girls  are  in  noticing 
that  uiey  are  observed.  The  eyes  of  these 
Andalusians,  in  which  Oriental  sensuous- 
ness  is  blended  with  European  refine- 
ment, are  the  chief  glory  of  Spain,  and 
fortunately  as  abundant  as  blackberries 
in  Oregon.  Even  young  men  and  boys 
here  often  have  eyes  that  would  be  the 
pride  and  the  fortune  of  beUes  in  other 
coimtries,  and  MuriUo  surely  did  not 
have  to  seek  five  minutes  for  tiie  models 
of  his  lovely  beggar-boys.  Blue  eyes, 
southern  skies  and  oceans,  and  northern 
glacier  centres,  are  deep  and  fascinating, 
but  not  so  mysterious  and  imf  athomable 
as  these  dark  eyes  behind  the  long,  black- 
fringed  curtain  of  their  amorous  lashes. 
No  wonder  the  Spaniards  care  naught 
for  blue  eyes,  though  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  rarity  and  novelty ;  for  no 
blue  eye  can  ever  rival  the  color  of  the 
Spanish  sky  or  the  Mediterranean,  but 
what  is  there  in  nature  to  match  the 
black  eyes  of  Seville?  Hazel,  horse- 
chestnut,  ebony,  even  the  lustrous  coal- 
black  stem  of  maidenhair  fern — how  dull 
and  lifeless  they  all  seem  in  compari- 
son !  One  may  tire  of  the  eternal  blue 
sky  and  the  unshaded  ocean,  and  long 
for  a  few  clouds ;  but  never  of  the  An- 
dalusian eyes ;  tiiiey  are  never  monoto- 
nous; they  have  their  passing  clouds, 
their  storms,  and  heavenly  frowns. 
Gautier,  indeed,  seems  to  object  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  discriminating  ; 
that  they  smile  on  all  and  everything 
alike :  "  An  Andalusian  girl  will  fix  her 
passionate  eyes  on  a  passing  cart,  a  dog 
that  runs  round  after  its  tail,  children 
who  play  bull-fight  The  eyes  of  north- 
em  people  are  dull  and  empty  by  the 
side  of  these ;  the  stm  has  never  left 
its  reflection  in  them."  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  this  girl  turns  her  eyes 
on  her  favored  caballero,  they  are  still 
more  passionate  and  intense,  and  that 
this  explains  all  the  incredible  stories  of 
Spanish  jealousy  and  dagger  episodes. 

Every  nation  seems  to  have  a  special 
aesthetic  mission.  England  stands  in 
the  front  line  in  literary  and  poetic  de- 
velopment. Italy  has  achieved  the  high- 
est in  painting,  and  Germany  in  music. 
The  mission  of  Spain  has  been  to  evolve 
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the  most  perfect  type  of  personal  beauty  than  too  high;  but  the  forehead  is  of 
and  grace,  the  petite  brunette,  and  to  secondary  importance  in  the  estimation 
transmit  to  Europe  what  is  best  in  Ori-  of  personal  beauty,  because  its  short- 
ental  and  African  physiognomy,  espe-  coming  can  be  so  easily  remedied  by 
cially  the  large  bla^  eyes  and  the  long  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  man- 
dark  lashes,  and  arched  black  brows,  tOla. 

without  which  no  eyes,  whatever  their  As  regards  her  stature  and  mould, 

color,  can  be  perfect.    But  the  eyes  are  the  Andalnsian  girl  is  almost  invariably 

by  no  means  the  only  features  in  which  a  petite  brunette,  and  although  not  aU 

^dalusian  brunettes  are  pre-eminent,  are  plump,  and  many  are  too  stout,  the 

In  Efymmetry  of  figure  they  have  no  majority  have  exquisitely  symmetrical 

rivals  in  Spain  or  out  of  Spain.     The  tapering   limbs,  well -developed  busts 

complexion,  though  sometimes  too  dark  (flat-chested  women  are  almost  imknown 

and  swarthy,  is  in  most  cases  remark-  in  Spain),  and  the  most  dainty  and  re- 

ably  free  from  blemish,  and  the  dark  fined  hands  and  feet.    Begarding  these 

hairisluxuriant,  long,  and  always  neatly  feet  Gautier  makes  the  most  astound- 

done  up.    In  the  market-place  of  Seville  ing  assertion,  that ''  without  any  poetic 

you  will  wonder  at  the  long  rows  of  exaggeration  it  would  be  easy  here  in 

flower-stands,   mostly   with   red  pinks  Se^e  to  find  women  whose  feet  an  in- 

and  roses,  the  favorite  Spanish  flowers,  f ant  might  hold  in  its  hands.    A  French 

Most  of  the  girls  wear  one  of  these  girl  of  seven  or  eight  could  not  wear 

flowers  in  the  hair ;  and  a  red  pink  or  the  shoes  of  an  Andfaliisian  of  twenty." 

rose  in  the  dark  tresses  of  an  Andalu-  I  am  glad  to  attest  that,  if  the  feet  of 

sian  maiden  is  more  beautiful  than  a  Sevillian  women  really  were  so  mon- 

cluster  of  rubies  or  diamonds.    This  strously  small  fifty  years  ago,  they  are 

simple  device  enhances  the  beauty  of  a  so  no  longer.     It  is   discouraging  to 

girl  more  than  the  artifices  of  a  dozen  see  a  man  like  Gautier  fall  into  tiiie  vul- 

French  milliners,  and  I  have  often  won-  gar  error  of  fancying  that,  because  a 

dered  why  the  women  of  other  coun-  small  foot  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  therefore 

tries  so  rarely  follow  this  example.   But  the  smaller  the  foot  the  more  beautiful 

it  is  with  the  art  of  personal  adornment  it  must  be.     Beauty  of  feet,  hands,  and 

as  with   aU   other  arts — simplicity  of  waists  is  a  matter  of  proportion,  not  of 

style  is  the  test  of  perfection,  and  the  absolute  size,  and  too  small  feet^  hands, 

most  difficult  to  acquire.  and  waists  are  not  beautiful,  but  ugly. 

The  part  of  the  Ajidalusian  face  which  We  might  as  well  argue  that  since  a 

is  least  apt  to  be  perfect  is  the  nose,  man's  foot  ought  to  be  larger  than  a 

which  often  has  a  pronounced  convex  woman's,  therefore  the  larger  his  foot 

curvature  of  the  bridge,  so  that  in  this  the  more  he  has  of  manly  beauty.    If 

feature  the  average  Sevillana  is  inferior  Andalusian  women  really  had  feet  so 

to  the  Madrilena  and  Yalenciana.     This,  small  that  a  baby  might  hold  them  in 

however,  is  only  one  type  of  the  Sevil-  its  hands,  they  would  not  be  able  to 

lana  ;  others  have  straight  noses,  while  walk  at  all,  or,  at  leasts  not  gracefully, 

snub  noses  appear  to  be  rare  here  as  But  it  is  precisely  their  graceful  gait 

in  other  parts  of  Spain.    It  is  true  of  and  carriage  for  which  they  are  most 

Spain,  as  of    every  other    countiy  in  famed  and  admired.    All  Spanish  women 

Europe,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  face  are  graceful  as  compared  with  the  wom- 

is  less  apt  to  be  good  than  the  upper,  en  of  other  nations,  but  among  them 

Among  tiie  lower  classes  in  And^usia  all  the  Andalusians  are  pre-eminent  in 

the  chin  is  very  apt  to  be  fat  and  clum-  the  poetry  of  motion,  and  this  is  prob- 

sy  and  the  mouth  large  and  vulgar,  ably  the  reason  that,  although  regular 

this  being  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  facial  beauty  is  perhaps  commoner  in 

SBsthetic  bequest  from  Africa.    In  the  Madrid  than  in  Seville,   I  foimd  that 

upper  classes  the  mouth  is  smaller  and  you  cannot  pay  a  greater  compliment 

more  refined,  and  the  lips  less  African,  to  a  girl  in  northern  Spain  man  by 

Their  teeth,  irreproachable  as  their  eyes  asking  her  if  she  is  an  Andalusian.     It 

and  hair,  are  as  dainty  as  a  mouse's,  would  be  useless  to  seek  among  land- 

their  foreheads  more  apt  to  be  too  low  animals  for  a  gait  comparable  to  that  of 
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the  womeu   of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  about  in  the  wind.     In  these  two  things, 

and  Granada ;  and  when  you  compare  the  avoidance  of  angularity  and  jerki- 

it  to  the  motion  of  a  swan  on  the  water,  nesa,  and  the  absence  of  conscious  pose 

a  fish  in  the  water,  a  bird  in  the  air,  it  and  effort,  lies  the  essence  of  grace,  and 

is  the  birds  and  the  fishes  that  must  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  classes  in  Spain 

feel  compliraented.     There  is  an  easy,  have  their  share  of  it,  even  the  peasants, 

elastic  movement   of  the   neck,  trunk.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  esaggeration,  let 

and  limbs,  with  no  more  sense  of  con-  me  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Campion, 

acious    effort    than    in    the    drooping  who,  in  speaking  of  a  peasants'  dance  at 

bnuicbes  of  a  weeping-willow  swaying  Saragossa,  says ;    "  Valses,    polkas,  ma- 
VoL,VlL— 10  :    ; 
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zurkas,  were  danced  with  an  agility,  these  poor  girls,  the  cleverest  of  whom 
grace,  and  precision  far  superior  to  any-  make  only  two  pesetas,  or  forty  cents  a 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  France,  day,  for  which  they  have  to  toil  twelve 
Indeed,  the  worst  dancing  of  these  com-  or  fourteen  hours  in  a  tobacco-reeking 
mon  peasants  was  better  than  the  beet  atmosphere.     Not  that    they  object  to 
English    ball-room  the  tobacco  at  all.     They  are  allowed  to 
performances."  smoke  if  they  wish,  and  many  make  use 
of  this  privilege.     They  are  remarkably 
One  of  the  sights  deft  at  rolling  the  cigarettes,  but  not  all 
of  Seville  which  no  seem  eager  to  make  aa  many  as  possi- 
tourist  misses  is  the  ble  ;  for  some  are  idling,  and  others  are 
cigar   factory,  in  asleep  ;  but  no  one  cares,  as  each  is  paid 
which    the  Govern-  according  to  the  number  she  rolls, 
ment  employs  about  Cadiz,  like  Seville,  has  a  cigar  factory, 
five  thousand  worn-  which  harbors  about  two  thousand  wom- 
en and  girls.     The  en.     But  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
showing    about    of  guide-books  as  one  of  the  "  sights,"  it  is 
visitors    is    accord-  rarely  visited,  and  the  porter  and  ma- 
ingly   looked  upon  trons  have  not  yet  taken  to  exploiting 
as  a  regidar  source  tourists.    The  lot  of  these  girls  is  hap- 
of   income   by    the  pier  than  that  of  the  Sevillian  Carviens, 
porter  and  the  mat-  for  their  factory  is  built  right  by  the 
rons.    After  getting  bay,  so  that  they  have  a  fresh  sea-breeze 
1  "A  spiniih  Miirriga "  b       permission  to  enter,  all  day  long  through  the  open  windows. 
Fortgn,.        '    '      you  are  placed   in-  Possibly  the  superior  hygienic  condi- 
charge  of  a  matron  tions  of  Cadiz  are  responsible  for  the 
who  shows  you  through  her  own  depart-  fact  that  the  average  of  beauty  seemed 
ment,  and  then  passes  you  on  to  another,  higher  here,  and  there  were  certainly 
and  so  on,  until  your  stock  of  pesetas  fewer  of  those  hideous  old  crones  and 
and  half-pesetas  put  aside  for  fees  is  es-  vulgar-mouthed  young  women  who  low- 
hausted.     These  matrons  accompany  the  ered  the  avei-age  in  the  Seville  factory, 
visitors,  not  in  order  to  prevent  the  girls  Among  the  most  striking  beauties  was 
from  flirting  with  them  (nothing  could  one  of  the  matrons,  over  forty  years  of 
do  that),  but  to  see  that  no  tobacco  or  age — a  proof  that  not  aU  Spanish  work- 
bundles   of    cigarettes   may   disappear,  ing  women  lose  their  charms  with  the 
Before  entering  each  room  a  bell  is  rung  first  bloom  of  youth, 
to  warn  the  girls,  who  are  in  great  des-  The  Mali^jueiias,  like  the  Oaditanas, 
habille  on  account  of  the  heat,  to  put  on  seemed  to  me  somewhat  less  petite  and 
their  wrappers,  and  as  the  door  opens  coquettish  than  the  Sevillanas,  and  to- 
scores  of  round  arms  and  pretty  shoul-  approach  in  regularity  of  physiognomy 
ders  are  seen  disappearing,  while  sev-  somewhat    nearer    to    the    Madrilenas, 
eral  hundi-ed  pairs  of  co^- black  eyes  though  with  a  few  more  drops  of  Afri- 
are  fastened  on  you.     The  passages  are  can  blood  in  their  veins.     Here  I  found 
hned  with  cradles,  and  the  poor  young  myself  thoroughly  of  a  mind  with  Gau- 
girl-mothers  to  whom  they  belong  im-  tier  when  he  wrote  that  he  saw  "  admir- 
plore  us  with  eyes  and  hands  for  a  penny  able  heads,  superb  types  of  which  the 
for  the  Murillos  of  the  future  lying  in  painters  of  the  Spanish  school  have  not 
them.     These  girls  are  more  frank  than  sufficiently  availed  themselves,  and  which 
subtle  in  their  flirtations.     There  is  not  would  yield  to  a  talented  artist  a  series 
one  in  the  crowd  who  will  not  be  imme-  of  valuable  and  entirely  new  studies." 
diately  conscious  of  a  man's  gaze  fixed  I  may  add  in  this  connection  that  it  is 
on  her,  nor  will  she  be  the  first  to  turn  extraordinarily  difficult  in  Spain  to  get 
her  eyes   away.     Some  will   wink,  and  satisfactory  typical  portraits  or  photo- 
even  tiirow  a  kiss  from  a  distant  comer  graphs  of  the  abundant  beauties.     Even 
at   the    rich  Inglese  (all  foreigners  are  in  Laurent's  famous  photographs,  which 
supposed   to    be  wealthy  Enghshmen).  are  otherwise  so  good,  attention  appears 
They  are  a  merry  lot,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  rarely  paid  to  the  faces. 
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the  costumes   alone   being   considered,  search  of  such  scenes,  I  came  across  only 
In  these  respects  Italian  women   have  one.     It  was  at  Cordova,  and  the  youn^ 
been  much  more  fortunate.  lady  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  her  iron 
Owing  to  its  world-wide  commercial  cage,  engaged  in  languorous  conversa- 
relfttione,  and  its  fame  as  ft  winter  re-  tlon  with  her  adorer  outside. 
sort,  Malaga  has  a  lai^e  foreign  popula-  The  opinion   prevails    that    Spanish 
tion,  many  of  whom  have  intermarried  girls  are  as  restricted  in  their  opportu- 
witb  natives.     One  evening  I  was  sitting  nities  for  meeting  young  men,  and  as 
on  a  bench  in  the  alameda,  wondering  little  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  bus- 
whetber  these  foreigners   exerted  any  band,  as  French  girls  ;  but  this  beUef  is 
perceptible   influence   on    the  manners  utterly  erroneous.     In  Spain,  it  is  true, 
and  customs  of  the  Spaniards,  when  an  young  girls  of  the  "  best "  families  are 
incident  occurred  which  seemed  to  an-  not  allowed  to  go  across  the  street  with- 
swer  the   question   in  the   affirmative,  out  a  chaperon,  nor  do  they  walk  with 
Two   young  ladies,  evidently   of   good  the  men  in  the  alameda ;  but  in  other 
femily  and  breeding,  were  walking  along,  respects  they  have  almost  as  many  op- 
whenan  officer  met  ttiem,  bowed  politely,  portunities  to  meet  the  men  as  German 
heed  about,  and  joined  them.     His  offi-  and  EngUsh  girls.     Instead  of  being  de- 
cious  gallantry  toward  both  indicated  liberately  secluded  from  the  masculine 
that  he  was  not  a  relative,  and  for  a  mere  eyes,  as  in  France,  they  are  placed  on 
acqoaintance  or  friend  to  join  ladies  in  daily  exhibition,  as  it  were,  in  the  ala- 
the  alameda  is  entirely  contrary  to  Span-  meda.     In  the  evening  a  young  man,  if 
ish  etiquette.     The  next  day  my  suspi-  a  relative,  or  if  he  has  been  once  invited 
cions  regarding  foreign  influences  were  by  a  family,  may  meet  all  its  members 
confirmed  by  the  story  of  an  American  at  the  tertulia;  or  reception  in  the  patio, 
merchant  whom  I  met  at  a  club.     He  and  while  the  elders  discourse  pohtics 
said  he  had  lived  in  Malaga  more  than  or  play  cards,  the  young  folks  talk  and 
twenty  years,  and  had  married  a  Span-  flirt  and   sing   and   dance    ad   libilum. 
ish  girl.     Spanish  methods  of  courtship,  Should  he  be  a  total  stranger  he  may 
however,  did  not  meet  his  approval,  and  even  thus  seek  to  win  her  favor  by  "eat- 
so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  his  love-  lug  the  iron."    He  has  perhaps  repeat- 
making  in  his  own  fashion.    Accordingly  edly  seen  her  on  the  auuneda,  and  her 
he  intimated  to  the  parents,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward 
him,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  spend  his 
evenings   "eating  iron,"  but  wished  to 
woo  the  maiden  in  the  American  style. 
The  parents,  who  had  travelled  and  seen 
the  New  World,  agreed  to  his  request, 
and  allowed  him  to  meet  their  daughter 
in  the  parlor,  unchaperoned.     Tourists 
who  get  their  information  out  of   old 
books  will  tell  you  that  the  Spanish  lover 
courts  his  girl  by  planting  himself  under 
her  window  and  serenading  her  vrith 
voice  and  guitar  or  mandolin.     This  was 
true  a  century  ago  ;  but  even  in  Wash- 
ington Irving's  day  it  was  a  rare  sight, 

as  he  tells  us,  and  to-day  yon  would  From  ■  nmtmg  by  Wormi. 
have  to  go  to  regions  very  remote  from 

railways  to  see  it.    And  it  seems  as  if  eyes  may  have  told  him  that  she  cer- 

even  Uie  Orientalish  custom  of  "  eating  tainly  does  not  abhor  him.     So  he  fol- 

the  iron,"  with  its  insulting  insinuations  lows  at  a  respectful  distance,  notes  where 

against  masculine  honor  and  feminine  she  Uves,  and    in   the  evening   seeks  a 

discretion,  were  fast  becoming  obsolete  ;  stolen  interview  at  the  barred  window, 

for  although  I  spent  many  hours  in  the  If  he  finds  her  agreeable  he  calls  again, 

evening  walking  about  the  streets  in  and  after  he  has  been  there  half  a  dozen 
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times  he  becomes  known  as  a  nomo, 
which  is  something  half-way  between  an 
admirer  and  an  accepted  lover.  A  girl 
may  have  as  many  novios  as  she  chooses 
to  encourage,  and  if  one  of  them  tires  of 
her  he  simply  stays  away,  and  no  harm 
is  done  nor  breach-of-promise  suit  in- 
stituted. There  is  no  formal  and  public 
engagement,  as  in  some  European  coun- 
tries, but  Jliter  the  young  man  has  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  parents  he 
is  permitted  to  see  her  inside  of  the  iron 
bars.  The  Spaniards  are  a  conservative 
nation,  and  their  iron  bars  have  been  ex- 
ported to  their  American  colonies,  where 
the  young  lovers  likewise  are  compelled 
to  "  play  the  bear "  before  them  before 
being  admitted  into  the  house.  But  ul- 
timately these  bars  will  rust  away,  and 
the  tertulia  become  more  and  more  ac- 
cessible as  a  preamble  to  courtship.  The 
modern  Spanish  novelists  are  gmdually 
enlightening  their  countrymen  regard- 
ing the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  other  countries, 
and  in  due  time,  without  doubt,  the 
American  method  of  courtship  will  come 
into  vogue  in  Spain,  as  it  is  now  grad- 
ually gaining  ground  in  England  and 
Germany. 

At  Granada  I  was  struck  by  seeing  a 
larger  number  of  blue  and  gray  eyes 
than  in  other  Andalusian  cities,  though 
this  may  have  been  accidental ;  for,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  an  extra  drop  of  African  blood  in 
the  veins,  darkening  the  complexion  and 
intensifying  the  mysterious  lustre  of  the 
large  bkck  eyes.  History  repeats  itself 
in  Granada,  for,  just  as  this  city  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Moors,  four  cen- 
turies ago,  so  to-day  it  has  become  the 
head-quarters  of  another  vanishing  race, 
the  Spanish  gypsies,  whose  number  is 
now  estimated  at  forty  thousand.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  the  best  authority 
on  the  subject,  George  Borrow,  sug- 
gests, there  is  a  sprinkling  of  gj-p^ 
blood  in  Andalusian  veins  ;  and  if  he  is 
right  in  holding  that  "  the  race  of  the 
Bomany  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,"  it  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able oversight  to  omit  reference  to  the 
Gitanas  in  an  essay  on  Spanish  wom- 
en. The  Granadan  gypsies  dwell,  like 
animals,  in  caves  dug  into  the  hill-side 


opposite  the  Alhambra.  It  is  a  "  street " 
where  all  are  beggars,  and  the  visitor 
soon  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  mob 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  howling 
for  coppers,  and  crowding  him  imper- 
tinently with  uplifted  palms.  Their 
clothes  are  filthy  rags,  and  the  first  man 
who  accosted  me  had  on  nothing  but 
a  pair  of  trousers.  The  young  women 
are  plump,  petite,  and  cast  in  symmetri- 
cal moulds,  and  if  they  wore  the  mantilla 
(which  they  never  do)  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  some  cases  to  distinguish  them 
from  Andalusians.  Those  that  I  saw 
agreed  with  the  generalization  in  which 
Borrow  summed  up  his  wide  experience, 
that  **  their  forms,  their  features,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  coimtenances  are  ever 
wild  and  sibylline,  frequently  beautiful, 
but  never  vulgar  ;"  for  even  the  ugliest 
had  characteristic  lines  and  gestures 
which  made  them  interesting.  One  girl 
of  sixteen,  noticing  that  I  was  study- 
ing her  face  with  an  admiring  glance, 
immediately  saw  her  opportunity,  and 
based  her  claims  for  a  copper  on  the 
fact  that  she  was  so  pretty.  She  had 
regular  features,  but  her  nose  and  lips 
were  a  trifle  too  thick.  Her  eyeball, 
mirroring  a  smile  in  its  dark -brown 
iris,  was  beautiful,  but  the  upper  lid  was 
somewhat  irregularly  shaped,  and  nei- 
ther the  brows  nor  the  lashes  so  long 
and  graceful  as  the  Andalusian.  Yet 
she  was  the  prettiest  of  the  group,  with 
the  exception  of  one  sitting  in  front  of 
a  cave  and  having  her  hair  done  up  by 
her  mother.  This  one  was  of  striking 
beauty,  but  the  majority  were  plain, 
and  the  oldest  ones  positively  hideous. 
I  had  a  notion  that  all  gypsies  were 
black-eyed,  but  several  of  those  in  the 
Albaicin  had  gray  eyes.  They  are  of 
medium  size,  and  have  none  of  the  Ori- 
ental features  of  the  Andalusian  eye, 
and  the  expression,  too,  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent. Of  the  generality  of  gj'psy 
eyes  I  should  say  that  their  chief  pe- 
culiarity was  the  absence  of  a  definite 
expression,  possibly  owing  to  an  im- 
perfect mobility  of  the  upper  lid,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  pupil  seems  not  clearly 
defined,  causing  a  vacant  gaze  like  that 
of  a  cat,  which  never  seems  to  look  di- 
rectly at  you  but  to  squint,  as  it  were. 
Borrow  describes  it  as  a  "  strange  star- 
ing expression,  which  to  be  understood 
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must  be  seen,  and  a  thin  glaze,  which  less  Spain,  where  you  will  constantly 

steals  over  it  when  in  repose,  and  seems  see  crowds  of  countiy-women  standing 

to  emit  phosphoric  light."  in  the  broiling  sun  without  any  head- 
dress, fan,  or  parasol  to  shade  them  ; 

Catalonia,  the  last  Spanish  province  yet  in  no  country  will  you  find  the 
before  reaching  French  soil,  is  already  women  so  free  from  freckles  and  other 
half-French  in  the  aspect  of  the  cities  skin  blemishes.  This  affords  most  con- 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants.  The  Cat-  vincing  proof  of  the  theory,  which  I  have 
alonians  are  a  solemn,  industrial  peo-  elsewhere  advocated,  that  the  sun  is  not 
pie,  with  little  of  the  animation  and  ar-  the  cause  of  freckles,  but  is  in  reality  a 
tistic  impulses  of  the  Andalusians.  In  beautifier  of  the  skin,  which  needs  it  as 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  women  much  for  its  healthy  action  and  proper 
the  doctors  once  more  disagree ;  for  coloring  as  does  a  plant.  And  lest  it  be 
while  one  pronounces  them  "  superbly  supposed  that  my  faculties  of  observa- 
beautif ul,"  another  denies  them  boiji  tion  were  obscured  by  a  preconceived 
the  classic  beauty  of  the  Yalencian  pro-  theory,  let  me  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
file  and  the  poetic  grace  of  the  Andalu-  Campion,  who  on  his  foot-tour  through 
sian.  The  truth,  as  usual,  Hes  midway,  Spain  had  the  best  of  opportunities  for 
and  may  be  most  pregnantly  expressed  observation,  and  who  had  no  theory : 
by  saying  that  if  you  come  to  Barcelona  "  The  personal  appearance  of  the  females 
directly  from  France  you  will  find  the  of  the  peasantry  is  a  daily  source  of  as- 
women  more  beautiful  than  you  will  if  toniahment  to  me.  They  are  continu- 
yon  come  via  Oranada  and  Valencia,  ally  exposed  to  the  weather,  wear  noth- 
Gontrast  and  comparison  have  much  to  ing  to  protect  their  faces,  their  head- 
do  with  our  genend  estimate  of  beauty ;  dress  is  but  a  parti -colored  kerchief, 
and  when  I  left  Spain,  and  spent  a  few  bound  round  their  back  hair ;  yet  the 
days  in  Marseilles  and  Geneva,  I  could  majority  of  them  have  really  beautiful 
not  see  any  beauty  or  grace  at  all  in  complexions,  not  swarthy,  not  rough, 
French  and  Swiss  women,  though  under  but  fair  and  quite  delicate,  with  a  rosy 
other  circumstances  I  would,  perhaps,  tinge  and  very  smooth  skin." 
have  been  less  fastidious.  Yet,  although  The  Spanish  complexion,  in  a  word, 
I  came  to  Catalonia  direct  from  Yalen-  is  almost  as  sure  to  be  fine  as  are  Span- 
cia,  I  noted  many  striking  beauties,  not  ish  eyes  and  teeth  and  hair.  If  I  were 
only  in  Barcelona  but  also  in  the  coun-  asked  to  state  in  one  sentence  where- 
try  districts,  especially  during  an  excur-  in  Hes  the  chief  advantage  of  Spanish 
sion  to  Montserrat.  Among  the  pilgrims  women  over  those  of  other  countries,  and 
to  that  elevated  shrine  were  some  of  the  to  what  they  chiefly  owe  their  fame  for 
handsomest  and  loveliest  country-girls  beauty,  I  should  say  that  if  a  Spanish 
it  had  ever  been  my  good  luck  to  see ;  girl  has  round  cheeks,  and  a  medium- 
girls  vnth  sparkling  black  eyes,  rosy  sized,  delicately  cut  nose  and  mouth, 
dieeks,  regular  noses  and  mouths,  and  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  complete 
superb  figures  —  the  very  embodiment  beauty ;  whereas,  if  an  American  or 
of  exuberant  health.  English  girl  has  a  good  nose,  mouth. 

What  was,  perhaps,  most  noticeable  and  cheeks,  the  chances  are  still  against 

in  these  counby- girls  was  their  clear  her  having  a  beautiful  complexion  and 

soft  skin  and  delicate  complexion.     Yet  fine  eyes,  hair,  and  teeth,  which  Span- 

these  were  by  no  means  exceptional,  for  ish  girls  are  always  endowed  with,  as  a 

I  had  found  that  fdmost  fJl  Spanish  matter  of  course.    But  over  and  above 

women,  except  those  who  still  persist  in  everything  else,  it  la  the  unique  grace 

the  nasty  and  suicidal  use  of  paint  and  and  the  exquisite  femininity,  unalloyed 

powder,  had  charming  complexions.  No-  by  anv  trace  of  masculine  assumption 

where  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  or  caricature,  that  constitute  the  eternal 

sunshine  and  so  Httle  shade  as  in  tree-  charm  of  Spanish  women. 
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ELECTRICITY   IN   THE   HOUSEHOLD. 

By  A.  E.  Kmnelly. 

pianoforte,  which  took  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yearn  from  its  first  invention  to  be- 
come the  common  guest  we  find  it  in 
the  household  of  to-day. 

In  the  electric  bell,  tbe  preaaure  of 
the  finger  on  a  button  brings  two 
strips  of  metal  into  contact  and  com- 
pletes a  circuit,  forming  as  it  were  an 
electrical  endless  chain  from  the  bat- 
tery through  the  wires,  bell,  and  an- 
nunciator. The  whole  circuit  instantly 
gives  passage  to  a  current  of  electricity, 
and  in  consequence  becomes  endowed 
with  magnetic  properties  throughout. 
By  means  of  an  accumulation  of  wire,  as 
a  coil  round  a  horseshoe  bar  of  iron,  the 
magnetism  is  locally  intensified  to  an 
extent  necessary  for  the  attraction  of 
the  iron  hammer  bar,  and  by  a  simple 
An  EKctnoi  ctii.  automatic  device  the  blow  on  the  bell 

is  reduplicated.     A  similar  electro-mag- 

1T  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  so  net  in  the  annunciator  releases  by  its 
readily  controlled  an  agent  as  elec-  pull  a  shutter,  indicating  the  room 
tricity,  an  Ariel  before  whom  time  and  whence  the  call  has  come.  No  system 
space  seem  to  vanish,  did  not  cross  the  can  be  imagined  more  simple,  and  in 
threshold  of  our  homes  and  enter  into  spite  of  many  an  overtasked  batteiy  or 
our  household  life.  We  find,  in  fact,  dust-invaded  indicator,  it  everywhere 
that  the  adoption  of  electrical  household  holds  its  own.  To  put  mechanical  pull- 
appliances  is  dailj  becoming  more  wide-  bells  into  a  modem  dwelling,  is  an  an- 
spread,  here  adding  a  utility,  and  there    achronism. 

an  ornament,  until  in  the  near  future  we  The  same  principle  is  the  basia  of 
may  anticipate  a  period  when  its  pres-  every  annunciator  system,  with  such 
ence  in  the  homestead  will  be  indi^ien-  modifications  as  improvement  in  the 
sable.  particular  direction  of  the  design  may 

The  first  application  of  electricity  to  have  suggested.  Even  ikhose  complex- 
household  purposes  was  presented  by  looking  annunciators  to  be  met  with  in 
the  electric  bell,  early  in  the  century,  lai^  hotels,  which  by  means  of  a  dial 
and  Bnaunciators  of  various  kinds  soon  in  every  chamber  enable  its  inmate  to 
followed.  For  many  years  this  was  the  call  for  almost  any  common  requirement, 
only  convenience  it  afforded,  but  the  from  a  newspaper  to  a  compHcated 
discoveries  of  the  telephone,  the  elec-  beverage,  difier  from  the  general  plan 
trie  light,  and  the  electric  transmission  only  in  their  power  to  signify  a  particu- 
of  power  within  the  last  thirteen  years,  lar  summons  by  the  aid  of  a  definite 
have  given  it  a  tremendous  impetus  number  of  successive  contacts  and  coi^ 
whose  ultimate  consequences  are  not  responding  electro-mechanical  impulses. 
yet  within  view.  Even  if,  as  seems  un-  A  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  burg- 
likely,  these  brilliant  achievements  are  lar  alarm  apparatus.  Every  door  and 
destined  to  stand  alone,  not  succeeded  window  through  which  entrance  could 
by  further  discoveries,  many  years  must  be  forced  is  fitted  with  a  simple  clip,  ad- 
eUpse  before  their  full  use  shall  have  justed  to  make,  on  the  least  openmg,  a 
been  reached ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the    metallic  contact  which  sets  an  alarm 
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bell  in  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  ite  strip  so  formed  is  warped  by  changes 
indicates  the  room  where  the  invasion  is  of  temperature  which  unequally  affect 
being  made.  By  means  of  a  small  key,  the  lengths  of  the  components ;  and  be- 
or  "switch,"  the  battery  is  cut  off  ing  free  at  one  extremity  whHe  firmly 
during  the  day.  Such  a  system  adds  fixed  at  the  other,  the  effect  of  this 
greatly  to  the  security  of  a  house-  warping  is  magnified  into  an  apprecia- 
hold,  and  only  needs  occasional  regular  ble  range  of  movement  at  the  &ee  end. 
supervision,  since  all  the  contacts  are  This  enables  a  contact  to  be  made  at 
necessarily  somewhat  exposed  to  dust  any  point  within  that  range,  while  a 
and  moisture.  A  trial  once  a  week  is  a  screw  adjustment  and  dial  arrange  for 
matter  of  a  few  minutes  only,  and  is  am-  the  contact  to  take  place  at  any  tempera- 
ply  repaid  by  the  greater  sense  of  se-  ture  within  desirable  limits.  The  parlor 
curity  it  gives.  It  has  been  said  that  a  thermostat  can  therefore  be  set  at  70  ~ 
burglar  would  soon  ascertain  whether  a  while  that  in  the  hall  is  fixed  for  60 
bouse  were  so  guarded,  and  that  before  It  is  generally  claimed  by  those  who 
opening  a  window  he  could,  by  remov-  have  adopted  the  ^n^tem  that  a  decided 
ing  a  pane,  find  means  to  cut  the  electri-  saving  in  fuel  is  effected,  in  addition  to 
cal  wire  connection  at  the  sash.  Thisob-  the  comfort  gained  through  the  abso- 
jection  is,  however,  invalid,  for  the  sys-  lute  prevention  of  overheating  in  any 
tern  can  be  easily  arranged  to  give  the  part  of  the  house.  The  thermostats  are 
alarm  equally  weU  for  any  disconnection  so  sensitive  as  to  respond  to  the  change 
so  mada  of  a  single  degree  in  temperature.  The 
Another  most  useful  system,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium,  then, 
same  plan,  controls  the  automatic  regu-  depends  on  the  supply  of  heat  and  the 
lation  of  temperature.  How  much  dis-  facility  for  its  distribution  through  each 
comfort  and  indisposition  would  be  room  when  once  admitted, 
saved  in  many  a  household  if  the  tem-  In  the  same  way,  during  the  summer 
perature  were  constantiy  maintained  in  months,  this  thermostat  can,  by  an  ad- 
every  apartment  at  the  desired  point,  ditional  contact,  control  the  supply  of 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  indepen-  fresh  or,  if  possible,  ice-cooled  air,  so 
dent  of  irregularities  of  the  season !  So  as  to  maint^  a  pleasant  temperature 
far  as  concerns  our  winters  this  is  quite  within  doors.  Such  a  system  has  for 
within  practicable  limits,  while  in  sum-  two  years  been  in  succeoaful  operation 
mer  the  temperature  can  always  be  mod-  at  a  large  country  house  near  Green- 
erated,  if  not  actually  kept  imiform^  by  wich,  Conn.  In  winter-time  it  is  warm- 
utilizing  the  controlling  power  of  elec-  ed  by  fresh  air  drawn  in  through  an 
tridty.  Thus  in  winter  time,  whether  a  underground  pipe,  and  heated  by  pass- 
house  be  warmed  by  water,  hot  air,  or  ing  ti^ugh  a  reservoir  in  which  a 
steam,  it  la  only  necessary  to  place  in  long  steam-pipe  circulates.  Thence  it  is 
each  room  an  automatic  thermometer  fanned  into  the  different  rooms  through 
which  makes  a  contact  as  soon  as  the  dampers,  each  controlled  electro-mag- 
temperature  reaches  the  desired  point,  netically  by  a  separate  thermostat.  In 
and  to  arrange  that  the  contact  so  made  summer  the  water-supply  of  the  house, 
shall  electro -magnetically  cut  off  the  as  it  comes  from  deep  wells,  takes  the 
supply  of  heat  from  that  chamber.  The  place  of  the  steam  in  the  circulating 
subsequent  cooling  of  the  room  below  pipe  of  the  reservoir,  and  so  cools  the 
the  limiting  temperature  causes  the  incoming  air ;  the  same  thermostats 
thermometer  to  break  tiie  circuit  and  adjusting  the  distribution.  In  this  way 
readmit  the  heat,  and  it  is  only  neces-  the  temperature  is  maintained  through- 
sary  to  keep  an  abundant  supply  in  re-  out  the  house  at  70°  in  winter,  and  does 
serve  in  order  to  obtain  a  practically  not  exceed  75°  in  summer ;  while  the  ven- 
equable  temperature.  Such  a  thermom-  tilation  is  controlled  by  the  same  appar- 
eter,  generally  called  a  thermostat,  is  atus. 

made  by  rivetmg  side  by  side  two  strips  The  fijre-alarm  system  depends  upon 

of  different  materials — generally  brass  a  similar  thermostat  set  for  higher  tem- 

and  rubber — which  expand  differentiy  at  peratures,  usually  from   120°  to   160°. 

the  same  degree  of  heat.    The  compos-  The  contact  in  this  case  rings  an  alarm 
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bell  and  indicateB  the  room  where  there  yet  tried  is  that  in  which  the  control  is 

is  danger.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-  effected  once  in  each  hour.     Exactly  at 

estimate  the  utility  of  a  well-arranged  the  hour  the  standard  clock  makes  a 

fire  -  alarm    household  -  system,    which  contact  completing  a  circuit  through  all 

makes  it  possible  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  controlled  timepieces,  and  electri- 

its  beginning.    Statistics  certainly  show  cally  exciting  a  magnet  in  each.     In 

a  marked  decrease,  by  the  use  of  elec-  obedience  to  this  impulse,  a  pair  of 

trical  fire-alarm  systems,  upon  the  num-  arms  spring  from  the  dial  at  the  ^g- 

ber  of  serious  fires  in  towns ;  but  the  ure  XTI,  and  meet  swiftly  in  the  centre 

conflagrations  that  have  been  saved  by  with  the  minute  hand  tight  in  their 

the  timely  local  warning  of  domestic  ap-  embrace,  and  vanish  the  next  instant 

paratus,  report  can  never  telL  behind  the  dial,  where  they  await  the 

In  some  town-houses  fire  is  not  the  next  hourly  summons.  Each  clock  is 
only  rebellious  element  over  which  con-  thus  mechsmically  corrected  every  hour, 
stant  watch  has  to  be  maintained,  water  as  the  arms  sweep  over  three  minutes' 
overflow  from  tanks  and  bursting  pipes  space  on  each  side  of  the  true  vertical, 
being  fdmost  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  clock  that  fails  to  keep  time  by 
The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  three  minutes  in  the  hour  may  well  be 
called  attention,  six  months  since,  to  an  submitted  to  internal  examination, 
electrical  device  which  is  set  in  operation  Another  convenience  which  is  some- 
by  a  float,  the  contact  so  established  times  added  to  a  system  of  time  regula- 
cutting  off  the  water-supply  or  indi-  tion  is  an  arrangement  for  electrically 
eating  the  danger  as  soon  as  a  definite  winding  up  the  clocks  at  regular  inter- 
level  is  reached.  An  electric  door-open-  vals.  So  long  as  the  electrical  supply 
er  has  also  been  lately  designed  by  which  is  maintained,  and  the  clockwork  con- 
visitors  can  be  admitted  without  delay,  tinues  in  proper  working  order,  such  a 
The  closing  of  the  door  compresses  a  system  forms  as  near  an  approach  to 
powerful  spiral  spring,  which  is  then  perpetual  motion  as  the  conditions  of 
held  in  check  by  a  lever  imtil  the  lat-  our  planet  give  us  the  right  to  expect, 
ter  is  released  by  an  electro-magnetic 

impulse.  The  spring  forces  open  the  The  electric  time-detector  is  an  in- 
door, the  latch  at  the  same  moment  be-  strument  much  used  in  large  buildings 
ing  withdrawn.  over    which    continual    supervision    is 

needed.    It  serves  to  register  the  time 

Of  inferior  importance  to  these  sys-  at  which  visits  are  paid  to  any  particu- 
tems,  which  guard  the  safety  of  the  lar  part  of  the  premises,  and,  in  fact, 
household,  but  yet  of  great  interest  and  successfully  solves  the  problem  of  keep- 
utility,  is  the  clock  system.  Apprecia-  ing  watch  upon  the  custodian.  A  dial, 
tion  of  time  and  its  value  is  said  to  be  rotating  by  clock-work  once  in  twelve 
the  test  of  a  nation's  activity ;  and  it  is  hours,  carries  round  a  paper  disk  over  a 
surely  a  luxury  to  see  all  the  clocks  in  perforated  metal  plate.  Each  push  but- 
a  house  keeping  an  even  pace.  There  ton  in  the  house  controls,  by  its  own  pair 
are  several  methods  in  use  for  this  pur-  of  wires,  one  electro-magnet,  the  arma- 
pose,  and  they  form  two  distinct  classes,  ture  of  which,  on  attraction,  punches 
one  adopting  centralized  government,  a  hole  in  the  paper  disk  through  a 
the  other  local  administration.  In  the  particular  aperture  in  the  plate.  This 
former  a  single  clock  as  standard  drives  hole  is  always  in  a  certain  ring  marked 
all  the  others  electro-magnetically,  their  for  the  purpose.  The  watchman  going 
operation  depending  entirely  on  the  roimd  the  building  pushes  the  various 
electricity  supplied  during  its  periodic  buttons  on  his  way,  thus  registering  his 
contacts.  In  the  latter,  each  clock  is  a  progress  on  the  paper  disk  by  punched 
free  and  independent  timekeeper  whose  holes ;  the  rings  marking  the  buttons 
rate,  however,  is  under  regular  electrical  and  the  angular  position  indicating  the 
control  from  the  standard.  This  con-  time, 
trol  may  be  exerted  continuously  on  the 

pendulums,   but  perhaps  the  simplest  The  discovery  and  introduction  of  the 

and  most  satisfactory  household  system  electric  telephone  has  marked  an  era  in 
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the  ■nnftla  of  hooaehold  aSaire,  as  the  great   advantage.      When   several   such 

existence  of  four  hundred  thousand  in  houses  are  connected  by  telephone  with 

the  United  States  to-day  amply  attests,  the  main  building,  it  is  possible  to  ar- 

Tbe  economy  of  time  its  use  has  effected  range  that   any  two  can  communicate 

is  incalculable.     Itsgreatest  fault  is  per-  with  each  other  on  the  same  wire  with- 

hapH  an  occasional  tendency  to  mingle  out  calling  the  attention  of  the  rest,  a 

the  speech  of  one  interlocutor  with  the  systeni  saving  much  time  and  trouble. 

conrersation  of  less  interested  neighbors.  As  many  as  eight  telephones  are  sotne- 

Within  the  limits  of  a  residence,  do  bet-  times  worked  in  this  way  on  the  same 

ter  interior  communication  can  generally  wire,  and  although  only  two  can  employ 

be  had  than  by  the  ordinary  speaking-  the  line  at  one  time,  the  calling  of  any 

tube ;  but  in  connection  with  outbuild-  particular  person  is  not  heard  by  the 

ings  on  an  estate,  the  telephone  is  a  others. 
Vol.  VII.-18 
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Among  the  greftteat  gifts  that  elec-  posed  to  their  influence.  As  the  gas-jet 
tricity  h^  bestowed  on  domestic  life,  is  develops  some  fifteen  times  as  much 
the  incandescent  electric  light.  There  heat  as  the  electric  lamp  of  equivalent 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  experience  power,  the  latter  adds  greatly  to  the 
shall  have  given  confidence  in  its  trust-  comfort  of  a  house  iu  warm  weather, 
worthiness,  while  time  shall  have  ren-  In  the  nursery  it  is  particularly  wel- 
dered  its  many  excellences  familiar,  it  come,  for  it  requires  no  matches,  can- 
will  be  adopted  in  all  households.  It  not  set  fire  to  anything,  even  if  deliber- 
neither  consumes  nor  pollutes  the  air  in  ately  broken  while  lit,  and  effectually 
which  it  shines,  whereas  the  ordinary  checks  the  youthful  tendency  to  experi- 
stxteen  candle-power  gas-burner  vitiates  ment  with  fire. 

the  atmosphere   with  its  products   of        In   addition    to   this,    its    complete 

combustion  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amenability  to  control,  and  submission 

respiration   of  five   persons.      Besides,  to  all  change  of  position  or  equilibrium, 

those  products  ultimately  injure  books,  render  it  everywhere  admirably  adapted 

paintings,  and  ceilings  continually  es-  to  the  purposes  of  adornment.    Some  of 
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reach  of  the  bedside ;  or,  better  still,  ing  rate  until  the  tension  is  rafficieot 

there  m»^  be  two  altem&tiTe  switches —  to  create  a  spark  between  the  opposed 

one  at  the  door  and  the  other  by  the  points, 
bedstead.     One  tost  of  a  well-designed 

infltallation    is    that    the    householder  The  transmission  of  power  is  aaoth< 

should  be  able  to  visit  the  entire  bnild-  er  application  of  electricity  which  has 

ing,  oommencing  with  the  hall  door,  pracUcaUj  been  erolved  onl^  within  the 

from  attic  to  ceUar  and  back,  without  last  decade,  and  whioh  is  still  in  its  in- 

onoe  being  left  in  the  dark,  or  leaTing  fancy.    Its  usefolness  in  the  household 

lamps  burning  on  any  fioor  behind  him  is  second  only  to  that  of  illnminatioii. 

as  he  makes  the  journey.    A  good  plan.  Ignorant  as  we  still  are  of  the  real  nat- 

that  has  been  carried  out  in  more  than  ure  of  this  marroUons  agent,  we  know 

one  instance,  is  to  have  a  spare  lamp  in  at  least  that  electricity  impUes  power ;  aU 

each  room  under  sole  and  direct  control  the  evidences  by  which  we  ore  rendered 

of  the  burglar-  and  fire-alarm  systems,  sensible  of  its  presenoe  are  manifceta- 

in  such  a  way  that  the  forcing  of  any  tions  of  energy. 

window,  or  any  dangerous  excess  of  tern-  The  electric  motor  is  the  machine  by 

peratoie,  may  not  only  ring  the  alarm,  which  electrical  power  is  rendered  me- 

but  also  l^ht  up  the  whole  house.  chani  colly  available.     Its  principle  is  en- 
tirely magnetic ;  the  pull  that  a  wire  oon- 

la  many  cases  where  electricity  is  not  veying  an  electric  current  is  seen  to  exert 

itself  the  illummant,  the  electric  spark  upon  a  compass  needle  in  its  vicudty 

is  often  adopted  for  the  purpose   of  being  here  enormously  intensified  by 

lighting  the  gas.    In  theatr^  for  exam-  having  a  large  horseshoe  electro-magnet 

pie,  a  Motional  electrical  machine  is  em-  for  the  compass  needle,  and  many  tnms 

ployed  which,  when  rotated  by  hand,  is  of  wire  close  up  within  its  grasp  instead 

connected  in  succession  to  the  various  of  the  single  conductor.    The  revolving 

wires  leading  to  different  jets  or  dus-  cylinder  of  separated  copper  s^ments 

tors,  and  the  eparks,  passing  between  on  which  the  brushes  nwi,  called  the 

two  metalho   points  set  close  to  the  commutator,  is  nothing  more  than  an 

burner,  ignito  uie  gaa.    Similar  arrange-  electric  treadmill,  by  which  the  current 

ments  on  a  smaller  scale  are  in  house-  is  cut  off  each  wire  in  turn  as  it  raocbea 

hold  use.    The  pull  on  a  pendant  chain  the  point  of  most  powerful  attraction,  so 

or  the  pressure  on  a  button  allows  the  that  the  current  is  always  kept  adnno- 

current  to  pass  from  a  battery  through  ing  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  butnever 

a  small  induction  coil,  the  spark  of  which  reaches  it  [see  p.  ft54,  June,  and  p,  183, 

flashes  at  the  burner.  Aug.,  1889J. 

The  most  ingenious  apparatus  of  all.  The  quaUflcations  which  peculiarly 
however,  is  the  bond  gas-ignitor,  which,  fit  the  electric  motor  for  household  use 
without  any  battery,  produces  a  spark  are  its  compactness,  perfect  control,  si- 
between  two  points  in  its  tip  on  the  lence,  and  deanliness.  It  is  a  wonder- 
re  of  a  button  on  its  side,  fully  compact  piece  of  mechanism,  for, 
instrument  is,  in  fact,  on  in  domestic  sizes  it  weighs  under  one 
ating  influence  machine  hundred  pounds  per  horse-power,  and 
lilar  principles  to  some  of  its  amenabili^  to  control  is  evident 
rerful  generators  of  high-  from  the  fact  that  the  turning  of  a 
idty),  and  it  is  difficult  to  switch  will  stop  or  start  it  One  great 
his  safe  and  simple  appa-  secret  of  this  compactnees  lies  in  the 
>duc6  sufficient  electrici^  fact  that  the  motion  is  rotary,  and  not 
gaa,  when  the  electric^  oscillatory  like  that  of  a  piston ;  hence 
'een  the  points  at  the  mo-  the  great  speed  it  can  attain,  as  also  the 
ing  a  sparic  must  be  many  abe^ce  of  jar  and  noisein  its  work.  A 
than  that  exerted  upon  an  small  motor  may  thus  become  an  onia- 
lamp.  Its  operation  de-  ment,aBwellasanBefnlinstrumenl  Tha 
he  rotation  of  an  internal  illustrationonpagelOSshowsaDiehlmo- 
h  causes  the  initial  chai^  torattachedtoasewing-machineqnndk. 
ted  at  a  n^d  and  iucreas-  In  any  htrase  suppUed  with  Uie  elwtrio 
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tlie  most  diarming  effects  can  be  pro-  matter  itself,  while  the  filament  deals 

dooed  by  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  with  the  transmission  of  a  condition  of 

centres  of  illomination,  together  with  matter  only. 

appropriate  surroundings.  In  the  par-  At  a  certain  electrical  pressure  on  the 
lor  an  illuminated  painted  vase,  lighted  filament  the  right  quantity  of  electric- 
from  within,  may  vie  in  attractiyeness  ity  flows  through  it  to  bring  its  tem- 
with  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  whose  perature  to  the  incandescent  point  of 
colors  are  almost  as  readily  appreciated  due  candle  power.  At  this  pressure 
by  incandescent  as  by  day  light ;  while  the  lamp  will  last  probably  two  thou* 
opalescent  globes  of  varied  shade  tone  sand  -fiye  hundred  working  hours.  If 
the  brightness  everywhere  into  subdued  our  best  microscopes  had  a  magnify* 
harmony.  In  the  billiard-room  the  table  ing  power  perhaps  ten  thousand  times 
IB  brilliantly  lit,  without  danger  of  soot  greater  thim  that  they  now  reach,  and 
or  oil  marring  the  baize,  and  on  the  ve-  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  glow- 
randa  the  lamps  shine  heedless  of  the  ing  filament  to  their  examination,  we 
wind.  A  very  pretty  effect  can  be  also  might  expect  to  find  the  ultimate  parti- 
produced  in  conservatories,  by  suspend-  cles  or  molecules  of  carbon  vibrating 
ed  lamps  of  different  colors  ludf-hidden  and  colliding  with  an  intensity  that  now 
in  the  foliage.  bafles  the  imagination.    We  can  fancy 

The  elecbio  light  can  also  be  made  to  that  at  the  surface  of  the  filament  an 
give  a  very  beautiful  effect  in  illuminat-  occasional  molecule,  projected  outward 
ing  garden  fountains.  For  this  purpose  with  more  than  usual  force,  would  bound 
a  chamber  has  to  be  excavated  beneath  beyond  the  range  of  retractive  influence, 
them,  and  immediately  under  the  jet  a  and  be  hurled  past  recall  Qike  the  eel- 
thick  plate  of  glass  is  inserted,  water-  ebrated  projectile  of  M.  Jules  Verne) 
tight.  An  arc-lamp  directs  its  light  di-  against  the  distant  inner  surface  of  the 
rectly  through  this  plate  into  the  column  glass  globe.  Oradually  the  latter  would 
of  waier  rising  vertically  above  it,  and  the  be  darkened  by  the  thickening  meteoric 
enclosed  air,  together  with  the  broken  accumulation,  while  the  filament  would 
surfaces  of  the  jet,  scatters  this  light  in  weaken,  as  its  dwindling  substance  (en- 
all  directions,  thus  giving  the  liquid  the  during  such  tremendous  internal  corn- 
appearance  of  being  self4tuninou8.  The  motion)  suffered  structural  decay,  until 
color  of  the  illumination  is  varied  by  at  some  point  disruption  would  ensue, 
means  of  tinted  slides  passed  horizontal-  followed  immediately  by  loss  of  conduc- 
ly  beneath  the  glass  pLnte  in  the  roof  of  tion  and  extinction  of  the  light, 
the  vault  A  very  handsome  display  of  The  greater  the  electrical  pressure 
this  description  was  made  at  the  Paris  brought  to  bear  upon  the  lamp,  the 
Exhibition  this  year.  higher  the  incandescence  attained.  The 

The  steps  in  the  development  of  an  lifetimeof  a  lamp,  endowed  at  the  outset 
incandescent  lamp  during  manufacture  with  average  viMity,  thus  depends  en- 
have  been  traced  in  the  article  on  tirely  on  its  treatment,  and  can  be  made 
''Electricity  in  Lighting," in  the  issue  of  almost  what  we  please,  from  a  few  mo- 
tfais  Magazine  for  August,  1889.  When  ments  to  even  many  years,  according  to 
the  completed  lamp  is  placed  in  circuit,  the  degree  of  incandescence  it  is  cidled 
the  carUm  filament  conducts  electricity  upon  to  produce, 
but  only  imperfectly,  and  the  latter  thus  In  fitting  up  a  house  with  the  electric 
requires  a  certain  pressure  to  force  it  light,  a  little  consideration  is  required 
through  the  lamp.  The  work  done  in  to  obtain  the  greatest  convenience.  The 
overcoming  the  resistance  so  offered  is  switches  by  which  the  lamps  are  turned 
developed  mto  heat  proportional  to  the  on  and  off  should  usually  be  placed  just 
square  of  the  velocity  of  flow.  The  inside  the  door,  where  they  can  be 
frictional  opposition  of  a  pipe  to  the  reached  on  entering  or  leaving  the 
passage  of  water  it  conveys,  generates  apartment  In  the  bedrooms,  however, 
heat  at  greater  rate  than  the  square  of  they  should  be  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
the  velocity ;  but  these  two  cases  of  mo-  ing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible 
tion  present  many  analogies,  although  on  first  entry,  over  a  bracket  by  tiie 
the  pipe  deals  with  the  tranonission  of  door,  and  then  movable  to  within  easy 
Vol.  vn.— 18 
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reach  of  the  bedside ;  or,  better  still,  ing  rate  until  the  tension  is  sofScient 

there  majr  be  two  alternative  switches —  to  create  a  spark  between  the  opposed 

one  at  tne  door  and  the  other  by  the  points, 
bedstead.     One  test  of  a  well-designed 

installation    is    that    the    householder  The  transmission  of  power  is  anoth- 

should  be  able  to  visit  the  entire  build-  er  application  of  electndt  j  which  has 

ing,   commencing  with  the  hall  door,  practically  been  evolved  only  within  the 

from  attic  to  cellar  and  back,  without  last  decade,  and  which  is  still  in  its  in- 

once  being  left  in  the  dark,  or  leaving  fancy.    Its  usefuhiess  in  the  household 

lamps  burning  on  any  floor  behind  him  is  second  only  to  that  of  illumination, 

as  he  makes  the  journey.    A  good  plan.  Ignorant  as  we  still  are  of  the  real  nat- 

that  has  been  carried  out  in  more  than  ure  of  this  marvellous  agent,  we  know 

one  instance,  is  to  have  a  spAre  lamp  in  at  least  that  electricity  implies  power ;  all 

each  room  under  sole  and  direct  control  the  evidences  by  which  we  are  rendered 

of  the  burglar-  and  flre-alarm  systems,  sensible  of  its  presence  are  manifesta- 

in  such  a  way  that  the  forcing  of  any  tions  of  energy. 

window,  or  any  dangerous  excess  of  tern-  The  electric  motor  is  the  machine  by 
peratnre,  may  not  only  ring  the  alarm,  which  electrical  power  is  rendered  me- 
but  also  light  up  the  whole  house.  chanicaUy  available.  Its  principle  is  en- 
tirely magnetic ;  the  puU  that  a  wire  con- 
In  many  cases  where  electricity  is  not  veying  an  electric  current  is  seen  to  exert 
itself  the  illuminant,  the  electric  spark  upon  a  compass  needle  in  its  vicinity 
is  often  adopted  for  the  puij^se  of  being  here  enormously  iatensified  by 
lighting  the  ga&  In  theatres,  for  exam-  having  a  large  horseshoe  electro-magnet 
pie,  a  Actional  electrical  machine  is  em-  for  the  compass  needle,  and  many  turns 
ployed  which,  when  rotated  by  hand,  is  of  wire  close  up  within  its  grasp  instead 
connected  in  succession  to  the  various  of  the  single  conductor.  The  revolving 
wires  leading  to  different  jets  or  clus-  cylinder  of  separated  copper  segmento 
ters,  and  the  sparks,  passing  between  on  which  the  brushes  rest,  called  the 
two  metallic  points  set  close  to  the  commutator,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
burner,  ignite  the  gas.  Similar  arrange-  electric  treadmill,  by  which  the  current 
ments  on  a  smaller  scale  are  in  house-  is  cut  off  each  wire  m  turn  as  it  reaches 
hold  use.  The  pull  on  a  pendant  chain  the  point  of  most  powerful  attraction,  so 
or  the  pressure  on  a  button  allows  the  that  the  current  is  always  kept  advanc- 
curreut  to  pass  from  a  battery  through  ing  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  but  never 
a  small  induction  coil,  the  spark  of  which  reaches  it  [see  p.  654,  June,  and  p.  182, 
flashes  at  the  burner.  Aug.,  1889]. 

The  most  ingenious  apparatus  of  all.  The  qualifications  which  peculiarly 
however,  is  the  hand  gas-igniter,  which,  fit  the  electric  motor  for  household  use 
without  any  battery,  produces  a  spark  are  its  compactness,  perfect  control,  si- 
between  two  points  in  its  tip  on  the  lence,  and  cleanliness.  It  is  a  wonder- 
simple  pressure  of  a  button  on  its  side,  fully  compact  piece  of  mechanism,  for. 
This  compact  instrument  is,  in  fact,  an  in  domestic  sizes  it  weighs  under  one 
electrical  rotating  influence  machine  hundred  pounds  per  horse-power,  and 
(acting  on  similar  principles  to  some  of  its  amenability  to  control  is  evident 
the  most  powerful  generators  of  high-  from  the  fact  that  the  turning  of  a 
tension  electricity),  and  it  is  difficult  to  switch  will  stop  or  start  it.  One  great 
realize  that  this  safe  and  simple  appa-  secret  of  this  compactness  Ues  in  the 
ratus  can  produce  sufficient  electricity  fact  that  the  motion  is  rotary,  and  not 
to  light  the  gas,  when  the  electrictd  oscillatory  like  that  of  a  piston ;  hence 
pressure  between  the  poiats  at  the  mo-  the  great  speed  it  can  attain,  as  also  the 
ment  of  emitting  a  spark  must  be  many  absence  of  jar  and  noise  in  its  work.  A 
times  greater  than  that  exerted  upon  an  small  motor  may  thus  become  an  oma- 
incandescent  lamp.  Its  operation  de-  ment,  as  well  as  a  useful  instrumeni  The 
pends  upon  the  rotation  of  an  internal  illustration  on  page  105  shows  a  Diehl  mo- 
cylinder  which  causes  the  initial  charge  tor  attached  to  a  sewing-machine  spiadle. 
to  be  augmented  at  a  rapid  and  increas-  In  any  house  supplied  with  the  diectric 
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light  it  is  only  neoeasary  to  connect  the  formanoe.     How  Tivid  is  the  contrast 

motor  with  the  electric  mains,  like  a  between  this  simple  apparatus  and  the 

lamp,  and  turning  the  switch  sets  the  blindfolded  horse,  that,   for  the  same 

machine  at  work,  thereby  saying  the  purpose,  has  so  often  been  condemned 

hundredth  part  of  a  horse-power,  which  to  describe  endless  circles,  with  a  long 

is  the  usual  amount  of  energy  needed  to  trail-beam  as  radius  and  a  well  as  cen- 

drive  it  by  treadle,  not  to  mention  the  tre.     A  float  in   the   reservoir  above 

comfort  gained  and  nerve -force  con-  breaks  a  contact  as  soon  as  the  level  of 

served.  water  there  has  reached  the  desired  lim- 

As  another  example  of  use  and  oma-  it,  and  so  automatically  stops  the  motor 
ment  united,  circular  &ms  driven  by  until  further  supply  is  demanded, 
motors  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  In  the  same  way  motors  have  been 
hixuries  in  hot  weather,  when  even  the  applied  to  lawn-mowers»  to  carpet- 
exertion  of  waving  a  fan  counteracts  the  sweepers,  to  shoe-polishers ;  aiul,  in  fact, 
comfort  so  produced  [p.  107].  there  is  no  household  operation  capa- 

The  electric  motor  is  destined  to  enter  ble  of  being  mechanically  performed,  of 

largely  into  the  operation  of  elevators  which,   through  the  motor,   electricity 

in  town-houses,  all  its  good  qualities  cannot  become  the  drudge  and  vdUing 

being  in  this  case  shown  to  advantage,  slava    It  has  even  been  applied  to  serv- 

In  dwellings  supplied  with  the  eledxic  ing  at  table.    A  miniature  railroad  track 

light  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  in  posi-  runs  round  the  table  within  easy  reach 

tion  a  motor  fitted  with  the  reqtdsite  of  each  guest,  and  thence,  by  ornamented 

gearing,  and  connect  the  same  to  the  trestlework,  to   the   wall,  disappearing 

elevator  with  wire   ropes,   the    power  through  a  shutter.    The  dishes,  as  elec- 

being  taken   direct   from  the  electric  tricaUy  signalled  for  by  the  hostess,  are 

main&    In  this  respect,  also,  electricity,  laid  on  little  trucks  fitted   with  tiny 

as  a  power-distributor,  contrasts  favor-  motors^  and  are  started  out  from  the 

ably  with  other  sources  in  the  reach  of  pantry  to  the  dinner-table.     They  stop 

modem  engineering.    For,  if  elevators  automatically  before   each  guest,  who, 

were  to  be  operated  from  a  central  sta-  after  assisting  himself,  presses  a  button 

tion  by  hydraulic  power  supplied  to  at  his  side  and  so  gives  the  car  the  im- 

each  house  through  pipes,  then  an  ele-  petus  and    right  of  way  to  his  next 

vator  in  motion  would  take  as  much  neighbor.     The  whole  journey  having 

energy  from  the  station  when  empty,  as  been  performed,  the  cars  return  silently 

when  f  uUy  occupied  by  passengers  —  to  their  point  of  departure, 

unless^  indeed,  compUcated  devices  were  The  electric  motor  is  also  perhaps  the 

introduced  to  avert  this  waste.    The  most  nearly  perfect  means  known  of  ob- 

eleotiic  motor,  on  the  contrary,  would,  taining  steady,  smooth,  and  continuous 

if  properly  selected,  only  draw  ^m  the  mechuiical  motion,  and  largely,  with  this 

mains  the  proportional  amount  of  power  object  in  view,  it  has  been  introduced 

reqnixed  for  the  load  to  which  it  was  into  the  Edison  phonograph,  an  instru- 

subjected,  in  addition  to  what  Httle  it  ment  destined  to  play  the  very  impor- 

expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  tant  parts  of  music  preserver,  recoider, 

its  own  mechanism,  and  consequently,  and  amanuensis  in  the  household  of  the 

■o  iax  as  the  supply  of  power  was  con-  future.     On  the  surfece  of  its  cylinder 

oemed,  would  be  much  more  economi-  the  delicate  wavelets  that  the  voice  has 

caL  impressed  sometimes  cannot  exceed  the 

Another  suitable  task  for  the  electric  fifteen-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
motor  in  country-houses  is  pumping,  on  their  due  representation  in  vibrations 
Where  water  has  to  be  elevated  from  of  the  air  the  reproduction  of  the  stored- 
wells  or  cisterns  to  the  attic  level  up  sound  has  to  depend.  The  electric 
for  household  distribution,  art  and  motor  enables  all  these  to  be  repro- 
SGience  lend  the  means,  while  electricity  duced  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be 
8ui^>lie8  the  power.  By  the  use  of  the  possible  if  there  was  any  unsteadiness 
rotury  pump,  the  plant^  which  may  be  or  tremor  in  the  movement  of  the  work- 
placed  in  the  cellar,  can  be  made  won-  ing  parte  [p.  108]. 
derfolly  compact  and  quiet  in  ite  per-  The  motor  also  supplies  parlor  organs 
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with  air,  and  has  been  applied  to  auto-  ent  essential  to  securing  this  result)  he- 
matic pianos.  A  bright  prospect  also  ing  spent  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
opens  for  the  application  of  electricity  the  aar  and  surroimding  objects.  Con- 
in  country-houses,  in  the  direction  of  ar-  sequently,  whatever  improvements  the 
tificial  horticulture.  Among  the  condi-  art  of  electric  lighting  may  effect  in 
tions  that  differentiate  vegetable  and  an-  economizing  this  large  heat  expenditure, 
imal  life  there  seems  to  be  this  remark-  and  raising  it  into  visible  radiance,  sci- 
able  fact,  that  plants  do  not  essentially  ence  appears  to  have  determined  that 
require  sleep  or  periods  of  intermii-  a  given  supply  of  electrical  power  can 
tence  in  growth  and  activity.  This  is  only  yield  the  same  amount  of  heat  that 
evidenced  by  the  continuous  and  rapid  it  now  develops  in  passing  through  our 
growth  of  plants  in  the  far  North  during  lamps.  One  form  of  electric  heater 
that  brief  but  happy  summer  in  which  operating  within  narrow  limits  might 
the  sun  never  sets.  The  electric  arc  bring  a  piece  of  metal  to  melting-point, 
lamp  has  been  foimd,  by  the  late  Sir  while  another  only  slightly  raised  the 
William  Siemens  and  others,  to  practi-  temperature  of  a  large  volume  of  water ; 
cally  replace  the  sun  in  its  effects  on  still,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  developed 
plant  life,  over  a  somewhat  contracted  in  each  for  a  given  supply  of  electrical 
range,  so  that  an  extensive  conservatory  energy  would  be  precisely  the  same, 
lit  by  powerful  arc  lamps  would  be  effi-  The  only  economy  that  can  be  looked 
ciently  supplied  for  night  growth  by  for  in  the  distribution  of  heat  lies, 
some  two  candle-power  per  square  foot  therefore,  in  saving  the  waste  incurred 
of  area.  A  hot-house  in  reality  artifi-  by  forcing  electricity  through  the  mains, 
cially  produces  latitude  in  all  respects  and  this  is  a  margin  that  modem  engin- 
save  sunlight,  which  the  electric  light  is  eering  has  already  rendered  compara- 
ready,  in  part  at  least,  to  replace.  tively  narrow. 

Heat  being  already  distributed  elec- 
Public  attention  has  latterly  been  trically  on  a  large  scale  to  houses  for 
drawn  to  the  question  of  electric  heat-  the  operation  of  incandescent  lamps, 
supply  to  houses,  and  it  has  been  fre-  can  be,  and  already  has  been,  applied 
quendy  supposed  that  the  apparent  nov-  for  heating  purposes  exclusively.  The 
elty  of  the  plan  favored  its  commercial  difficulty  of  carrying  out  this  plan  on  a 
success.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  of  large  scale,  in  order  to  replace  house- 
all  the  practical  applications  of  electric-  hold  stoves  and  furnaces,  is  a  purely 
ity,  there  are  none  whose  limits  and  economical  one.  The  question  ulti- 
possibilities  are  more  clearly  defihed  mately  reached  is,  whether  labor  can  be 
and  better  understood  than  heat  distri-  saved  to  a  commimity  if  all  the  coal 
bution,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  necessary  for  their  heat-supply  through 
been  attentively  studied  for  the  last  ten  the  medium  of  electricity  be  burned  in 
years.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  one  central  station,  and  the  electrical 
that  the  problem  and  task  of  electric  power  so  obtained  distributed  gener* 
Hghting  is,  primarily  and  essentially,  ally,  instead  of  continuing  the  usual 
electric  heating.  Almost  all  the  energy  custom  of  burning  the  coal  in  each 
supplied  electrically  for  the  purposes  of  house  locally.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lo- 
illumination  is  dispensed  in  the  form  of  cal  process  of  combustion  is  at  present 
heat,  and  this  heat  is  expended  with  the  a  wasteful,  as  well  as  a  dirty  one,  most 
maximum  economy  that  the  engineering  of  the  heat  escaping  by  the  chimneys ; 
of  the  day  permits  in  maintaining  our  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  steam-en- 
carbon  filaments  at  incandescent  tem-  gine  is  necessary  in  the  central  station 
perature.  Despite  the  high  economy  to  convert  the  furnace  heat  into  dec- 
in  the  consumptioii  of  power  that  the  tricity,  and  the  best  modem  engines 
electric  lamp  possesses  in  comparison  are  only  capable  of  utilizing  ten  per 
with  combustible  sources  of  iUumina-  cent  of  the  heat  developed  from  the 
tion,  it  has  lately  been  shown,  by  experi-  combustion  of  coal  imder  their  boilers ; 
ments  at  Cornell  University,  that  only  so  that,  when  the  machinery  and  con- 
some  five  per  cent,  of  this  heat  is  yielded  ducting  system  of  mains  are  taken  into 
in  rays  of  light,  the  remainder  (at  pres-  account,  the  verdict  (notwithstanding 
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hodsehold  smoke  and  waste)  has  been  battery ;  or  it  may  even  be  possible  to 
Mtherio  against  the  economic  possibil-  let  one  battery  suffice  for  alL  Three 
ity  of  the  electrical  distribution  of  heat  or  four  cells  of  the  Ledanch^  type  will 
on  a  large  scale.  But  every  improve-  sometimes  work  a  bell  system  continu- 
ment  effected  in  the  machinery  for  the  ously  for  two  years  without  any  atten- 
conversion  of  furnace  heat  into  electric-  tion,  but  it  is  always  well  to  replenish 
ity,  every  advance  made  in  the  progress  a  battery  in  time  before  its  activity  is 
of  electrical  engineering,  modifies  in  exhausted,  lest  at  some  important  mo- 
proportion  the  balance  of  advantages  in  ment  it  fail  in  its  duty, 
this  great  social  problem,  and  it  is  well  When,  however,  it  is  desired  to  supply 
withm  the  reach  of  possibility  that  a  house  with  electric  lights  heat,  or  mo* 
electric  heating  may  be  as  successful  at  tive  power,  batteries  for  these  purposes, 
some  future  date  as  electric  lighting  it-  unless  on  a  very  small  scale,  are  hardly 
self.  Even  now  there  are  many  occa-  to  be  recommended.  In  the  first  place 
sions  where  heat  is  required  to  be  ap-  they  would  necessarily  be  troublesome 
plied  very  locally,  in  culinary  purposes,  to  maintain,  and  in  the  second  they 
for  instance,  and  where  the  cleanliness  would,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  be 
and  convenience  of  the  electrical  method  very  costly.  Power  is  obtained  from  a 
might  outweigh  the  objection  of  slight  battery  by  the  slow  combustion  of  the 
extra  expense.  The  advantage  to  a  man  zinc  in  its  plates,  and  as  metallic  zinc  is 
whose  duties  caU  him  out  during  the  not  found  like  coal,  ready  prepared  in 
night,  of  being  able,  from  his  bedroom,  nature,  the  process  for  obtaining  it  is 
to  set  an  electric  coffee-heater  at  work  by  comparison  expensive.  Probably  no 
in  his  dining-room,  so  that  by  the  time  battery  in  existence  can  furnish  elec- 
he  is  ready  to  leave  the  house  he  finds  trical  power  at  theoretically  less  than 
hot  coffee  awaiting  him,  and  all  without  twenty -five  cents  per  horse -power  per 
arousing  any  person  in  the  house,  far  hour  in  material  alone,  while  actually 
outweighs  the  three  or  four  cents  for  the  best  cost,  as  a  rule,  fiftv  cents ;  and 
dectri^  power  that  the  beverage  has  a  horse -power  is  well  apphed  locally  if 
probably  cost  him.  Similarly,  there  are  it  gives  illumination  equivalent  to  two 
times  when  a  foot -warmer  is  worth  hundred  candles.  The  only  prospect 
many  times  over  the  expense  of  elec-  that  seems  open  to  the  extended  success- 
tricadly  preparing  it  at  a  few  minutes'  f ul  application  of  the  primary  battery  to 
notice.  light  and  power  is  in  the  possibility  of 

Both  of  these  commodities  are  in  act-  its  chemicsdly  producing,  during  its  work, 
ual  use.  The  stove  is  an  ornamental  compounds  which  have  directly  or  indi- 
case  enclosing  a  coffee-pot,  or,  in  another  rectly  a  commercial  value.  If  this  end, 
form,  it  may  be  a  kettie  in  an  asbestos  which  has  long  been  striven  for,  could 
lining,  round  which  circulate  coils  of  be  successfully  attained,  and  a  sufficient- 
wire,  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  ly  large  market  found  for  the  produce, 
through  uiese  coils  generating  the  heat,  tiie  battery  might  come  forward  as  the 
In  one  convenient  form  the  current  that  most  advantageous  source  of  electrical 
would  feed  fifteen  ordinary  incandescent  supply. 

lamps  wiU  produce  hot  coffee  in  ten  At  present,  however,  recourse  is  had 

minutes.  to  mechanical  sources  of  electricity — 

For  the  working  of  all  the  electrical  dynamo-machines  driven  by  steam-en- 
household  appliances  that  have  been  gines — and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
mentioned,  some  source  of  electrical  sup-  that  the  practical  success  of  electric 
ply  isy  of  course,  required,  and  the  best  lighting  is  due  to  the  dynamo-machine 
to  adopt  must  depend  upon  the  posi-  as  a  source  of  electric  supply, 
tion  of  the  house,  its  size,  and  the  pre-  In  towns  electric  lightmg  &om  cen- 
dae  amount  of  duty  that  electricity  will  tral  stations  is  developing  so  rapidly 
perform  in  it.  Tftie  different  bell-an-  that  it  is  now  very  genenilly  possible 
nunciator  and  alarm  systems  generally  to  obtain  electriciiy  irom.  street  mains 
require  surprisingly  little  power  to  like  gas  or  water — apian  that  will  al- 
operate  them,  and  no  difficulty  will  be  ways  be  more  economical  and  convenient 
found  in  supplying  each  system  from  a  thaii  local  production.    Large  buildings. 
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or  groilpB  of  buildings,  may  Bometimes  coils  of  wire  and  bottles  beneath.  The 
be  lighted  advantageously  by  a  local  proportions  of  these  are  so  arranged 
plant,  but  for  a  town  dwelling  a  sepa-  that  the  strips  conduct,  let  us  say,  one 
rate  engine  and  dynamo  is  generally  out  thousand  times  better  than  the  coils 
of  the  question.  The  great  conyenience  and  bottles,  and,  as  electricity  always 
attending  electrical  supply  from  street  divides  between  two  paths  in  ^e  exact 
mains  is  the  absence  of  all  batteries  and  ratio  of  their  conductivity,  the  quantity 
their  attendant  requirements.  The  ar-  which  passes  through  the  strips  will  be 
rangement  of  the  different  interior  sys-  just  one  thousand  times  as  great  as 
terns  on  this  plan  is  illustrated  in  the  that  passing  though  the  bottles.  These 
accompanying  diagram.  latter  are  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of 

zinc  sulphate,  and  each  con- 
tains two  zinc  plates  about 
one  inch  square.  In  obedi- 
ence to  laws  discovered  by 
Michael  Faraday,  fifty-five 
years  ago,  the  elecixicity 
which  passes  through  this 
bottle  &om  one  zinc  plate 
across  to  the  other  through 
the  solution,  causes  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  zinc  to  be 
dissolved  from  the  plate  it 
leaves,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity to  be  deposited  on  the 
plate  it  reaches — ^the  quan- 
tity of  metal  so  transferred 
bearing  an  invariable  known 
ratio  to  the  electriciiy  that 
has  passed.  These  bottles 
are  removed  and  replaced 
every  month,  and  the  change 
of  wdight  in  the  dried  plates 
compared  after  the  lapse  of 
that  term.  The  amount  of 
zinc  found  to  have  been 
transferred  then  determines 
the  quantity  of  electricity 
that  has  passed  through  the 
bottle,  and  one  thousand 
times  this  quantity  has  en- 
tered the  house  through  the 
metal  strips  during  that 
time.  There  is  thus  no  ma- 
chinery to  get  out  of  order, 
no  moving  parts  to  dog,  or 
friction  to  overcome,  and 
with  the  bottles  exchanged 
every  month  the  meter  itself 
is  almost  imperishable. 
For  country-houses  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  central  station  distribution,  elec- 


Plan  of  Wiring  a  House  for  its  Various  Electrical  Appliances. 


It  win  be  seen  that  the  honse  mains  are  connected  throagh  an  elec- 
tricity meter  direct  with  the  street  mains ;  that  the  lamps,  heaters,  and 
motors,  wtierever  they  may  be  situated,  are  operated  directly  from  the 

anndai 


hoose  mains  or  their  ultimate  ramifications 


le  ope 
;  while 


e  the  annunciator,  clock. 


and  alarm  systems  are  all  operated  from  submains  connected  to  the  central 
mains  through  simple  regulating  eoils  of  wire,  tenned  resistances.  Their 
object  is  to  reduce  the  electrical  pressure  on  these  subsystems  to  dlie 
desired  limit  for  their  effective  operation,  since  the  whole  electrical  sup- 

ethey  need  probably  does  not  exceed  that  given  to  one  incandescent 
p  burning  continuously.     In  this  way  electricaleconomy  is  obtained 
and  the  safety  of  the  more  delicate  apparatus  insured. 


The  diagram  shows  that  the  house 
mains  receive  their  supply  through  a 
meter  which  keeps  a  register  of  all  the 


tricity  must  be  locally  produced  to  fur- 
electricity  traversing  it.  The  electric-  nish  Hght  and  power.  For  installations 
ity  on  entering  the  meter  has  two  not  exceeding  fifty  lamps,  the  gas-en- 
paths  open  to  it,  one  by  wavy  metal  gine  advantageously  replaces  steam  when 
strips  above,  and  the   other  through    coal  gas  is  obtainable  at  a  moderate 
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rate,  ae  there  is  then  no  boiler,  and  less  essentially  of  mechanical  nature  and  in>- 
attention  is  also  required.  A  gas-en-  evitably  subject  to  the  requirements  our 
gine  and  dynamo  in  a  bam  or  neigh-  knowledge  of  mechanism  leads  us  to 
boring  outhouse  form  a  very  convenient  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  prop- 
electrical  supply,  and,  as  a  matter  of  er  care  and  judgment  have  been  exer- 
fiict,  a  given  quantity  of  gas  so  burned  cised  upon  the  introduction  of  these  ap- 
in  a  good  engine,  not  only  expends  its  pliances,  the  superiority  of  electricity 
vitiating  products  of  combustion  out  of  for  domestic  purposes  over  every  other 
doors,  but  wiU  also  yield  from  twenty-  knowii  power  (even  in  the  matter  of  in- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  illumination  dependence  from  supervision)  is  incon- 
through  the  medium  of  electricity  than  testibly  exemplified, 
when  furnishing  light  directly.  That  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  of 
is  to  say,  the  electric  lamp  is  so  much  the  applications  above  alluded  to  are 
more  economical  in  energy  that  it  gives  visionary,  for  all  are  in  actual  use.  Some 
this  excess  notwithstanding  the  neces-  are  still  regarded  in  the  light  of  luxu- 
aary  loss  in  the  engine  and  dynamo  in*  ries,  it  is  true,  but  almost  all  necessaries 
berent  to  the  conversion  of  heat  into  were  once  in  that  favored  clas&  Even 
dectrical  power.  tobacco  is  regarded  to-day  as  a  nece»- 
The  mistake  is  sometimes  committed  sity  of  existence,  and  if  history  tells 
of  sealing  up  wires  in  the  plastering  of  truly,  table  knives  and  forks  were  lux- 
walls,  as  though  they  were  not  liable  to  uries  of  the  most  extravagant  iype  two 
a  mortality  from  which  even  the  elec-  hundred  years  ago. 
Mcity  they  convey  does  not  render  them  Considering,  ti^en,  that  the  household 
exempt.  It  is  certainly  best  to  have  is  in  itself  the  condensed  history  of  a 
wires  placed  out  of  sigh^  but  where  ac-  nation's  past,  the  centre  of  its  pres- 
eess  to  them  can  cdways  be  had  if  ent,  and  the  cradle  of  its  future,  it  is 
needed;  and  generally,  if  an  electric  doubtful  whether,  among  the  many 
system  is  worth  introducing  into  a  triumphs  of  the  age  that  electricity  may 
household,  it  is  worth  carrying  out,  not  claim,  any  can  be  quoted  of  brighter  re- 
lavishly,  but  thoroughly  and  welL  It  is  nown  thim  the  rapid  progress  it  has  al- 
also  un^dr  to  suppose  that  an  appliance  ready  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
needs  no  supervision  or  repair  because  of  life,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs 
it  is  electricaL   Every  such  instrument  is  and  graces  of  the  household. 


THE   LOST  PLANT. 

(A  CONSULAR  EXPERIENCE.) 

By  John  Pier  son. 

THAT  evening  we  were  playing  whist  amusement  and  delight.  There  was 
at  the  Gk>vemor's  house,  as  we  had  always  a  pleasurable  excitement  when  a 
the  habit  of  doing  two  or  three  new  package  of  seeds  arrived  from  Eu- 
times  a  week.  I  had  as  partner  my  rope — ^for  everything  grew  so  well  and 
French  colleague,  M.  Dorat,  still  a  young  fast;  and  many  were  the  tin-boxes  of 
man,  who  had  arrived  in  the  islimd  as  bulbs  and  plants  imported  in  the  gen- 
consul  two  or  three  months  before.  I  erally  vain  hope  that  something  new 
had  not  seen  very  much  of  him,  for  it  might  possibly  be  found.  No  one  was 
was  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  old  contented  with  the  productions  of  the 
fellows  feel  disinclined  to  much  move-  island  ;  we  all  wanted  something  differ- 
ment ;  with  the  exception  of  an  occa-  ent.  Each  had  his  own  little  fkd,  and 
sional  outing  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  donkey,  mine  was  to  reproduce  in  this  tropical 
I  had  confined  myself  chiefly  to  my  country  an  old-&uihioned  English  gar- 
books  and  my  gaiden.  With  most  of  den,  with  its  hollyhocks  and  larkspurs, 
us  our  gardens  were  great  sources  of  its  columbines  and  daffodils,  its  lavender 
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and  rosemary  and  sweet-ecented  shrubs  Fumiss,  somewhat  offended  at  my  tone, 

and  herbs.    Dorat  had  not  been  there  walked  away  from  the  table. 

long  enough,  we  thought,  to  catch  the  When  the   rubber  was  over    Dorat 

EreTailing  taste  ;  his  garden,  which  was  withdrew,  by  rights,  and  I  refused  to 
irge,  and  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  play  longer,  which  was  misinteipreted 
had  been  yery  fine,  was  now  neglected  by  some  of  the  party,  as  was  also  a  whis- 
and  had  gone  to  waste ;  and  if  he  occa-  pered  remark  of  mine  to  Fumiss  in 
sionally  put  into  it  some  wild  plant  passing,  which  was  oyerheard  by  some- 
which  he  had  found,  it  was  only  for  his  one,  that  I  would  see  him  again  later, 
experiments  on  the  food  and  ways  of  I  went  into  the  other  room,  to  a  balcony 
life  of  the  insects  which  he  was  always  overlooking  the  sea,  and  lighted  a  ci- 
coUecting  and  studying.  He  had  also  a  gar,  while  reflecting  on  what  course  I 
pronounced  taste  for  ornithology,  and  ought  to  pxirsue.  The  fact  is  that  a 
for  natural  history  of  every  kind ;  and,  German  1x>tanist  named  Humm  had 
in  pursuit  of  specimens,  accompanied  by  discovered  in  this  island  a  plant  which 
an  old  native  whom  he  had  somewhere  possessed  singular  curative  virtues, 
picked  up,  made  constant  excursions —  used  among  the  natives,  but  the  exist- 
often  for  days  at  a  time-— into  the  swampy  ence  of  which  they  carefully  concealed, 
and  little  known  interior  of  the  island.  Medically — as  Humm  had  shown  by  ex- 
Just  behind  my  chair  was  standing  a  periments — it  was  as  important  as  cin- 
young  English  officer,  named  Fumiss,  chona  or  condurango,  or  the  more  re- 
M)parently  a  family  connection  of  the  cently  introduced  coca.  Humm  had 
Governor — at  all  events,  a  member  of  brought  away  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
his  official  and  personal  household — who  drug  for  it  to  be  thoroughly  tested  in 
had  arrived  by  the  last  steamer.  He  was  European  laboratories  and  hospitals  ; 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  rubber  to  but  the  plant  had  never  been  found 
take  a  hand,  and  while  the  cards  were  again.  One  academy  after  another  had 
being  dealt  was  asking  some  questions  offered  prizes  for  its  discovery,  which  in 
about  the  methods  of  travelling  and  an-  the  aggregate  then  amoimted  to  a  large 
nouncing  his  intention  of  mab^ng  some  sum — a  sum  sufficient  to  encourage  an 
botanical  excursions.  One  or  two  things  enterprising  man  to  encounter  great 
struck  me  in  what  he  said,  and,  looking  risks  in  its  search.  It  was  evident  from 
over  my  shoulder,  I  jestingly  remarked,  what  Fumiss  said  that  he  had  come  out 
"  So  you  are  going  to  look  for  ffumm's  to  look  for  it ;  hoping  that  his  connec- 
Simcea."  As  I  turned  back  I  inter-  tions  and  his  official  position  would  en- 
cepted  such  a  look,  seemingly  of  hatred,  able  him  to  conduct  his  explorations 
from  beneath  the  dark  brows  and  lashes  more  easily  and  more  thoroughly  than 
of  my  partner  that  I  almost  dropped  the  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  Sev- 
cards  I  was  dealing.  There  was  some-  eral  had  already  visited  the  island  for 
thing  which  made  me  feel  thoroughly  this  puipose ;  but  they  had  either  fallen 
imeasy.  Fumiss  had  started  a  topic  victims  to  the  climate,  or  had  given  up 
to  which  my  chance  remark  had  given  the  quest  in  despair,  in  consequence  of 
more  interest ;  and,  after  we  had  begun  the  difficulties  put  in  their  way  by  the 
to  play,  the  conversation  still  went  on  natives.  It  was  equally  plain  to  me, 
behind  my  back.  Although  my  x)artner  from  his  conduct  at  the  card-table,  that 
kept  control  of  his  game,  and  made  no  Dorat  had  come  out  for  the  same  pur- 
mistakes,  I  could  see  that  he  was  Us-  pose ;  although  he  had  so  far  concealed 
tening  to  every  word  that  Fumiss  said,  his  plans  and  his  interest  in  plants,  in 
and  dosely  watching  every  movement  order  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  English, 
that  he  made.  I  grew  more  and  more  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  bet- 
nervous,  till  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  ter  relations  with  the  natives,  because 
longer,  and  called  out,  rather  abruptly,  French  prestige  and  French  influence 
as  others  thought :  "  My  dear  Fumiss,  if  are  persistent  in  any  place  which  has 
you  keep  on  looking  at  my  cards  and  once  been  under  French  rule ;  and  the 
talking  of  botany  at  the  same  time  I  only  foreign  words  which  the  natives 
shall  think  each  trick  a  new  and  rare  used  were  also  French.  Although  the 
species  and  shall  lose  all  the  points.'*  English  have  held  the  island  for  a  long 
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time  thej  hold  it  simply  as  conquerors,  The  spirit  of  old  Hume  would,  I  am 

and  have  never  succeeded  in  identify-  sure,  be  delighted  if  you  should  carry 

ing  themselves  with  the  people.  out  his  beneficent  intentions." 

1  had  not  been  smoking  long  before  I  ''  You  call  him  Hume ;  do  you  mean 

was  joined  by  Dorat,  who  was  evidently  Humm  ?  " 

looking  for  me.    With  great  politeness  '^  Yes,  the  last  was  his  German  name ; 

and  delicacy  he  ofifered  me  his  services  but  when  he  got  naturalized  in  America 

as  to  a  colleague  in  difficulties  ;  and,  he  was  so  laughed  at  on  account  of  his 

idien  he  saw  my  look  of  astonislunent,  name  that  he  changed  it  to  Hume." 

in  answer  to  my  questions  told  me  that  "  You  knew  him,  then  ?  " 

everybody  believed  that  I  was  to  have  a  '*  Yes,  I  met  him  first  when  I  was  quite 

duel  with  Fumiss.     English  customs,  a  boy,  when  I  joined  a  scientific  party 

we  see— -espedaUy  on  such  points — were  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and,  as  I  had 

not    yet  predominant  in  the    island ;  been  a  conunEule  of  Eaton  and  Brewer, 

and  duels  were    not  yet    uncommon,  was  much  interested  in  botany.    We 

although  they  were  generally  innocu-  got  to  be  very  good  friends  then ;  but 

ous.    I  of  course  thanked  him  for  his  I  had  almost  forgotten  about  him  until 

kindness,  and  promised  to  call  on  him  I  met  him  again  when  I  was  vice-consul 

if  I  stood  in  need  of  a  friend  ;  but  ex-  at  Tripoli    He  had  come  there  to  study 

plained  that  between  an  old,  irritable  assafoetida  and  laserpitium   and  other 

fellow  like  myself,  and  a  young  man  like  precious  plants  which  the  ancients  ob- 

Fumiss,  there  would  probably  be  no  tained  from  that  region.    I  was  able  to 

difficulty  which  could  not  be  settled  with  lodge  him  in  my  house,  and  we  renewed 

an  explanation,  or,  if  need  be,  with  an  our  old  acquaintance  ;  you  know  he  died 

apology.    The  talk  passed  on  to  other  there,  or,  rather,  in  the  interior ;  but  he 

things,   when    suddenly    Dorat  asked,  left  me  his  papers,  and — well,  come  and 

''How  did  you  come  to  mention  the  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,  about 

SinuBa  Hummii  f  "  twelve,  and  I  will  show  you  something 

"  Oh ! "  I  said,  "  that  is  an  old  idea  of  that  will  interest  you." 
mine ;  I  thought  of  looking  for  it  when  Throwing  away  the  end  of  my  cigar 
I  first  came ;  so  that  I  naturally  suspect  I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
every  fresh  man  of  the  same  desire."  finally  found  Fumiss — to  whom  I  at 
** And  you  never  did  look  for  it?"  once  apologized  for  my  brusque  Ian- 
*'  No,  I  was  always  naturally  indolent ;  guage — and  asked  him,  if  he  did  not 
I  broke  my  ankle  a  week  after  I  ar-  mind  my  Hmp,  to  walk  home  with  me,  as 
rived;  that  and  the  heat  and  malaria,  I  had  something  to  tell  him.  He  readily 
and  the  bother  of  travelling  in  the  in-  consented,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  get 
teiior  have  kept  me  quiet.  But  I  have  away  we  walked  down  the  quiet  tree- 
never  lost  a  Fla.tonic  interest  in  it,  and  lined  street  until  we  reached  my  garden, 
if  you  find  it  I  shall  congratulate  you  Then  I  persuaded  him  to  sit  awhile 
heartily."  with  me  in  the  veranda^  where  I  knew 
"But  why  should  I  look  for  it  ?  "  that  we  could  not  be  overheard.  My 
**  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  colleague,  faithful  servant  brought  us  out  narghi- 
why  should  you  mention  it  at  aU,  if  it  lehs,  for  this  souvenir  of  my  life  in  Asia 
were  of  no  interest  to  you  ?  And,  sec-  and  Africa  still  clings  to  me ;  the  broad- 
ondly,  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  leaved  plants  looked  fantastic  in  the 
that  very  lai^e  rewards  are  offered  for  moonlight,  and  we  were  glad  to  neutral- 
finding  it,  with  which  wiU  follow  a  wide  ize  the  sirong,  heavy  odors  with  the 
scientific  fame.  Why  shouldn't  you  smoke  of  our  pipes.  The  outlook  on 
find  it  ?  You  are  young  and  vigorous  ;  the  garden  gradually  brought  us  to  the 
being  French,  you  have  influence  with  subject  of  plants,  and,  after  we  had  got 
the  natives ;  you  already,  if  I  mistake  warmed  up  on  this  topic,  with  the  help 
not,  speak  something  of  their  language  ;  of  a  glass  or  two  of  good  old  Madeira, 
you  miEtke  frequent  shooting  excursions  I  told  him  that  I  had  overheard  enough 
into  the  interior ;  and  you  can  perfect-  of  his  conversation  to  make  me  under- 
ly  wen  make  botanical  experiments  in  stand  that  he  had  come  out  expressly  to 
your  neglected  garden  at  the  consulate,  find  the  lost  plant.     He  frankly  admit- 
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ted  his  purpose,  mthout  the  slightest  his  intelligence  and  probity.    The  Gov- 

hesitation ;  and  gradually  was  led  on  to  emor  was  in  better  form  than  I  had  ever 

talk  of  his  past  life,  of  the  influences  seen  him,  gave  us  amusing  stories  of  his 

which  had  moulded  it,  and  of  his  hopes  experiences  in  other  colonies — and  he 

for  the  future.  seemed  to  have  lived  in  some  capacity 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe— and 

for  you ;  and  perhaps  I  can  give  you  by  great  good  luck  assisted  me  by  ap- 

certain  information  which  you  do  not  pearing  in  an  entirely  new  and  unex- 

possess.    But  I  must  be  fair  all  round,  pected  character.    Apropos  of  some  of 

Dorat  is  a  colleague  of  mine,  with  whom  the  fruit,  he  launched  out  in  a  discourse 

I  am  on  the  best  possible  terms;  and  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  dif- 

whatever  information  I  give  you  I  must  ferent  places  where  he  had  been  which 

give  him."  would  have  done  credit  to  Grant  Duff 

'^  Dorat,"  he  said,  "  the  French  consul,  himsell 

who  was  your  partner  to-night  ?    Has  When  we  began  to  smoke  I  brought 

he  come  here,  too,  for  this  purpose  ?  "  out  a  portfolio  and  showed  some  of  the 

i  '^  Yes  ;  1  never  suspected  it  till  this  very  curious  things  that  I  had  been  able 

evening;  now  I  know  it.    He  is  coming  to  retain  in  my  wandering  life — auto- 

to  tiffin  vdth  me  to-morrow ;  and  the  graph  letters  of  Bruce  and  Burckhardt ; 

best  way  to  manage  the  thing  vnll  be  a  sketch-map  of  Humboldt ;  a  relic  of 

for  you  to  meet  hun.    But,  as  I  want  a  Connolly  and  Stoddart  from  Bokhara 

witness  or  two,  bring  the  Governor  with  which  had  not  been  found  by  Dr.  Wolff ; 

you.    m  send  him  a  little  note  early  in  photographs  of  Convolmdus  Sdbhatius 

the  morning,  and  I  vnll  try  to  And  one  and   Campanula  Sabbatia  which  I  had 

or  two  others  also."  myself  taken  from  Hving  plants  at  Capo 

''  Oh,  I  think  there  vnll  be  no  diffi-  di  Noli,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 

culty  about  that,  as  the  Governor  has  they  grow ;  and  a  few  similar  things, 

already  told  me  of  your  breakfasts ;  be-  '*  You  are  an  amateur  photographer, 

sides,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  he  vnll  then  ?  "  said  M.  Blancsub6. 

have  no  engagement  after  church.    But  "  Don't  be  alarmed  for  yourself,  mon- 

you're  as  solemn    and    mysterious  as  sieur,  there  are  no  instantaneous  came- 

though  some  great  event  were  impend-  ras  concealed  in  the  walls  to  take  you 

ing.    What  is  the  matter?"  in  an  unguarded  moment ;  1  photograph 

''  The  matter,  my  dear  fellow,  is  sim-  only  phmts.    And    I  could  show  our 

ply  this,  that  you  must  entirely  forget  friends  here,  if  they  were  not  already 

all  that  I  tell  you,  and  act  entirely  on  too  learned  to  need  them,  photographs 

your  own  judgment.    Be  on  your  guard  of  nearly  every  plant  growing  on  the 

against  your  rival    Never  trust  your-  island,  except  of  the  one  we  all  want  most 

sdf  alone  vnth  him,  if  you  meet  him  in  to  see,  the  Simoea  Hummii.    I  can,  how- 

the  interior.    From  what  I  saw  to-night  ever,  show  you  something  about  that ; 

I  believe  him  quite  capable  of  killing  but  before  I  open  this  envelope  I  must 

you,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  your  succeed-  make  a  bargain  with  them.    What  I 

ing  to  his  detriment."  want  is  the  drug.     At  one  time  I  should 

Not  BO  bad  as  that,  I  hope."  have  been  glad  of  the  fame  of  the  dis- 

Not  a  word  more  ever  on  this  sub-  oovery,  but  now  I  am  too  old  to  care 

jeci    You  know  all  that  I  fear.     Take  much  about  that,  as  weU  as  of  the  great 

your  own  course.     We  shall  see  you  to-  reward  offered  for  the  plant ;  but,  while 

morrow  at  noon."  money  is  always  an  object,  I  have  luckily 

a  few  weeks  ago  received  a  legacy  large 

jj^  enough  to  enable  me  to  live  wherever  I 

please  in  tolerable  comfort    Therefore 

OuB  breakfast  was  unusually  pleasant,  if  I  show  now  what  I  have  carefully  pre- 

for  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  served,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  myself 

M.  Blancsub^,  one  of  the  richest  and  some  day  be  fortunate  enough  to  come 

most  hospitable  planters  of  the  island,  across  the  plant,  I  must  ask  both  Dorat 

a  man  universally  liked  for  his  vnt  and  and  Fumiss,  or  whoever  is  the  discov- 

his  good  company,  and  respected  for  erer,  to  furnish  me  with  one  living  root, 
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afier  he  has  taken  proper  measures  to  most  tell  yon,  also,  that  I  have  still  de- 
secure  his  priority  of  discovery."  posited  in  a  safe  place  a  bit  of  the  drug, 

To  this  they  both  agreed,  and  after  which,  however,  is  not  unknown  to  others, 

telling  them  in  detail  of  my  acquaintance  and  which  will  serve  for  the  identifica- 

with  Humm  or  Hume ;    of  his  tragic  tion  of  the  plant ;  and  I  shall  be  greatly 

death  in  the  desert,  on  the  eve  of  another  pleased  if,  when  you  find  it,  you  wOl  send 

voyage  to  our  island ;  and  of  how  he  a  messenger  to  let  me  know.     When 

came  to  make  me  the  heir  of  his  secret,  you  come  back  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 

I  showed  them,  first,  a  careful  water-col-  you  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  it  grow- 

ored  drawing  of  the  plant,  and  then  a  ing  in  my  own  garden." 

dried  specimen  of  it  just  as  it  was  com-  They  all  laughed  at  my  last  remark, 

ing  into  bloom.     Finally,  I  unfolded  a  which  they  thought  a  mere  bit  of  chaff ; 

leaf    of   paper  on  which  Humm    had  but»  in  very  truth,  I  had  a  few  days  be- 

drawn  from  memory  a  sketch  of  the  lo-  fore  planted  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 

caHty  where  the  plant  was  found,  and  a  tuber  which  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 

of  the  route  whicm  he  had  taken  from  lieve  was  that  of  the  Simcea, 
the    coast.      Unfortunately   the   paper 

had  got  worn  out  at  the  folds,  from  be-  -rn 
ing  carried  in  the  old  botanist's  pocket- 
book  ;  and  the  chart  was  so  illegible  and  Within  the  week  both  FumissandDo- 
oonfused  as  to  be  of  comparatively  lit-  rat  started  on  the  quest,  the  former  tak- 
tie  value.  The  astonishment  and  inter-  ing  the  route  which  he  had  combined  with 
est  with  which  my  revelations  were  re-  the  Governor's  from  Humm's  sketch- 
ceived  by  all  present,  although  Blancsu-  map  ;  and  the  latter  preferring,  on  hints 
b6  needed  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  received  from  the  natives,  to  begin  with 
order  further  to  understand  the  matter,  the  other  end  of  the  island,  whither  he 
were  so  great  as  to  justify  me  to  myself  went  by  sea.  For  some  days  we  heard 
for  the  little  coup  de  th&dtre  which  I  had  nothing.  At  last  one  afternoon  a  negro 
prepared.  When  one  gets  old,  one's  brought  me  a  laconic  note  from  Fumiss, 
vanity  is  pleased  with  evea  such  UtUe  saying  simply :  "I  have  found  it,  and, 
harmless  successes.  with  due  ingratitude,  I  hope  that  I  am 

While  the  map  was  being  carefully  ahead  even  of  you."    I  immediately  went 

examined  by  the  Gk>vemor,  who  was  out  and  looked  again  at  my  precious 

trying  to  identify  localities,  Blancsub6  plant ;  for  the  tuber  had  sprouted,  and 

suggested  —  what,  strangely,  never  oc-  the  rapidly  unfolding  leaves  were  begin- 

curred  to  me-— that  it  might  be  photo-  ning  (at  all  events  to  my  imagination) 

graphed.    This  I  offered  to  do  at  once  to  present  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

and  to  give  both  Dorat  and  Fumiss  dried  specimen  given  me  by  Humm.    I 

copies,  as  well  as  to  allow  them  the  use  am  ashamed  to  teU  how  many  times  that 

of  the  little  herbarium  I  possessed  and  day  I  had  already  looked  at  the  plant ; 

of  all  my  photographs  of  plants.  and,  indeed,  I  was  beginning  to  grow 

'*  But,"  I  said,  '*  you  w&l  notice  from  nervous,  anxious,  envious,  and  jealous  of 
Hnmm's  note  that  the  plant  was  found  my  rivals ;  and  to  think  that  I  had  made 
just  coining  into  bloom  on  October  6th,  a  precious  old  fool  of  myself  in  being 
and  to-day  is  September  20th.  If  either  so  generous  with  my  information.  After 
of  you  intend  to  look  for  it  in  earnest  aU,  what  difference  did  it  make  to  me  if 
you  must  lose  no  time.  You  will,  of  they  did  kill  each  other — people  whom 
course,  take  your  own  ways  of  announc-  I  hardly  knew  ?  But  as  the  cool  fresh- 
ing the  discovery  so  as  to  secure  the  ness  of  evening  approached  my  amiabil- 
prioriiy ;  although  I  believe  that,  accord-  ity  returned  ;  and  I  resolved  to  go  to 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  most  of  the  re-  the  Gk)vemoi^s  and  invite  myself  to  din- 
wards  offered,  the  plant  must  be  brought  ner,  and  find  out  what  information  he  had 
back  in  a  living  condition  and  planted  received ;  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  knew 
in  a  botanical  garden.  The  Governor  something  more.  Sir  Thomas  was  in 
has  one  here  uibder  his  charge,  though  very  good  spirits,  but  could  tell  me  noth- 
I  am  surprised  to  learn  to-day  that  he  ing  l£at  I  did  not  know.  He  was  glad 
takes  such  a  personal  interest  in  it.    I  to  see  me,  and,  for  a  wonder,  we  were 
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qtdte  alone.  We  concluded  that  piquet  That  the  body  was  that  of  Captain 
would  be  better  than  the  usual  double-  Fumiss  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
dununy ;  the  card-tables  were  brought  There  were  no  signs  of  stabs  or  shots, 
out,  the  lights  were  being  arranged,  and  but  it  was  so  bruised  and  cut  by  the 
the  soda-water  and  glasses  exposed  on  rocks  that,  although  it  had  been  care- 
the  side-table,  when  a  clatter  of  hoo&i  fully  covered  with  leafy  boughs,  decom- 
was  heard  coming  down  the  road,  and  position  had  already  begun,  and  it  was 
in  a  moment  more  a  message  was  necessary  to  bury  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
brought  to  us  from  a  coffee-planter  that  Due  note,  however,  was  taken  of  its  po- 
the  body  of  a  man  had  been  found  at  sition  and  of  various  apparently  petty 
the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  in  a  place  details.  One  circumstance  I  could  not 
about  twenty  miles  away,  but  hard  to  help  noticing  at  once,  and  I  naturally 
reach.  It  was  thought  to  be  that  of  an  called  the  Governor's  attention  to  it. 
Englishman,  apparently  a  scientific  man.  The  botanical  specimen-box  lay  at  a  lit- 
as  he  had  been  collecting  plants ;  and  tie  distance  from  the  body ;  it  had  evi- 
the  request  was  made  for  the  despatch  dently  been  opened  and  a  search  had 
of  someone  to  identify,  if  possible,  the  been  made  among  the  plants  it  had  con- 
corpse,  with  instructions  as  to  its  burial,  tained ;  for  they  were  lying  in  a  con- 
We  had  no  question  but  that  it  was  Cap-  fused  heap,  not  as  if  thev  had  been 
tain  Fumiss,  as  we  knew  of  no  one  else  accidentally  shaken  out  This  certainly 
corresponding  to  the  description.  From  looked  struige.  The  plant  that  was 
what  I  knew,  or  rather  suspected,  it  sought  for  was  not  among  them.  The 
flashed  through  me  at  once  that  there  pressing-boards  were  missing,  and  as  I 
had  been  foul  play.  But  I  considered  felt  sure  that  he  or  one  of  his  men  would 
it  best,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  keep  cany  them,  that  also  seemed  strange, 
my  suspicions  to  myself,  as  they  might  Those,  however,  we  afterward  discov- 
be  entirely  unfounded.  After  a  hurried  ered,  caught  on  a  ledge  of  rock  above, 
consultation  v«rith  me  as  to  the  best  Oneof  themencHmbedupwithdifficuliy 
course  to  pursue.  Sir  Thomas  decided  and  threw  them  down  to  us ;  they  were 
that  two  or  three  men  from  the  hospital  still  strapped  together,  but  the  diring- 
should  go  on  at  once  with  extra  horses,  paper  contained  no  plants  of  any  kind, 
and  that  he  and  the  doctor  would  leave  and  in  all  probability  they  had  not  been 
before  daybreak,  driving  as  far  as  the  used  in  that  last  day's  excursion.  Out 
road  was  practicable,  so  as  to  reach  the  of  pardonable  curiosity  I  looked  care- 
fleld  of  the  accident  at  the  earliest  pos-  fully  at  every  sheet,  even  holding  them 
sible  moment  in  the  morning.  I  readily  up  to  the  light ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
acceded  to  his  suggestion  to  accompany  if  on  one  I  detected  the  outline  of  the 
him.  Simcea. 

We  had  little  time  for  sleep,  as  we  With  the  consent  of  the  planter  who 
started  very  early,  and  the  sun  was  just  owned  the  land,  a  grave  was  dug  for 
rising  when  we  had  to  leave  the  high-  poor  Fumiss  close  to  the  spot  where  he 
road  and  mount  our  horses.  Had  it  not  fell,  and  his  body  was  tenderly  and  rev- 
been  for  the  errand  on  which  we  were  erently  placed  in  it,  Sir  Thomas  read- 
bent  and  our  desire  to  hasten,  I  should  ing,  in  a  broken  voice,  the  English  bu- 
have  greatly  enjoyed  this  early  ride  on  rial  service,  with  only  myself  to  make 
one  of  our  del^htful  Southern  spring  the  responses.  We  resolved  to  place  a 
mornings.  As  we  descended  the  ridge  tablet  or  cut  an  inscription  upon  the 
we  had  opposite  a  hiU-side,  which  we  nearest  rock  in  commemoration  of  this 
had  to  cross  later,  covered  with  planta-  martyr  to  science.  I  could  not  help 
tions  of  coffee  and  pepper,  while  the  thinking  of  a  similar  tablet  I  had  once 
valley  below  was  green  with  the  sugar-  seen  in  the  old  quarries  near  Syracuse 
cane.  Flowers  of  aU  kinds  grew  in  where  the  Athenians  had  been  impris- 
profusion  along  the  roadside,  and  I  oned  and  starved.  But  that  was  to  an  Am- 
could  not  help  observing  them  carefully  erican  midshipman,  named  Nicholson, 
and  mentally  repeating  their  names,  who  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with  a  British 
But  the  detour  was  long,  and  it  was  a  officer,  in  maintaining  the  honor  of  his 
toilsome  march.  flag,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  century. 
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It  needed  no  hint  of  mine  as  to  my  they  tried  to  explain  why  they  had  not 
private  suspicion  to  induce  Sir  Thomas  brought  away  the  whole  of  i^eir  mas- 
to  proceed  to  a  minute  investigation  of  ter's  collections,  or  even  all  of  his  kit, 
the  rock  from  which  Fumiss  Imd  fallen,  there  were  strange  and  suspicious  hesita- 
For  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  tions  and  contradictions.  They  professed 
the  high  road,  proceed  along  it  some  to  know  nothing  of  any  living  plants, 
distance  farther,  and  then  turn  to  the  planted,  or  otherwise  preserved  by  Fur- 
left  over  a  difficult  bridle-path,  and  then  niss.  As  the  place  which  had  been  the 
a  foot-path  among  the  rocJLS.  I  did  not  captain's  last  headquarters  was  a  long 
feel  equal  to  this,  and  stayed  in  the  little  way  off  and  difficult  to  reach.  Sir  Thpmas 
hut  on  the  roadside  where  we  had  left  decided  not  to  go  himself,  but  to  send 
the  carriage;  while  Sir  Thomas,  who  one  of  the  men  from  the  hospital,  on 
had  kept  up  wonderfully,  went  on  with  whom  he  thought  he  could  thoroughly 
the  others  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  depend,  back  there  with  one  of  Fumiss's 

The  report  which  they  brought  back  black  followers,  in  order  to  make  a  thor- 
was,  in  one  sense,  very  satisfactory.  The  ough  investigation  of  the  camp,  and 
place  from  which  Furniss  had  fallen  was  bring  away  everything,  explaining  to 
identified,  dose  to  a  splendid  dump  of  him  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
that  lovdy,  fotgrant  flower  which  the  It  seemed  to  us  quite  plain  that  some- 
natives  call  naruna — ^the  botanical  name  one  —  whether  a  rival  or  a  native  herb- 
of  which  escapes  me  now — which  was  doctor,  or,  rather,  herb-charmer,  or,  per- 
Bomewhat  rare,  and  was  the  finest  Sir  haps,  one  of  the  plantation-hands  who 
Thomas  had  ever  seen.  The  marks  had  discovered  the  body — ^had  searched 
were  seen  where  Fumiss's  foot  had  the  botanical  case  found  near  the  corpse; 
slipped,  and  there  were  no  traces  of  a  and  that  someone  had  probably  also 
struggle  or  of  the  presence  of  anyone  searched  his  tent ;  at  the  same  time  we 
else.  He  had  apparently  been  engaged  had  no  actual  proof  that  Fumiss  had 
in  securing  fine  specimens  of  the  naruna,  yet  attempted  to  dig  up  and  remove 
when  a  treacherous  branch  or  twig  broke  any  specimens  of  the  plant,  even  if  he 
and  down  he  went.  Neverthdess  it  was  had  found  it.  He  had  perhaps  waited 
impossible  entirely  to  exclude  the  hy-  to  do  that  until  the  instant  of  starting 
pothesis  that  he  might  have  been  pushed  on  his  return,  when  it  would  be  in  the 
off  by  some  barefooted  native  coming  more  devdoped  state.  Nor  did  we  find 
up  in  silence  behind  him.  out  anything  subsequently  to  make  us 

We  had  wondered  what  had  become  of  diange  that  opinion. 

Fumiss's  servants ;  but  while  we  were  We  were  just  taking  a  hasty  bite  be- 

resting  from  the  fatigue  and  emotion  of  fore  starting  on  our  return  to  town, 

the  day,  we  were  joined  by  them.    They  when  there  suddenly  came  on  one  oif 

did  not  yet  know  of  his  death.     Two  those  torrential  showers  which  are  not 

mornings  before,  owing  to  the  illness  of  unusual  in  tropical  countries.    Fortu- 

the  special  man  who  carried  his  traps  natdy  the  hut  ii^  which  we  were  stood 

and  assisted  him  in  placing  the  speci-  on  high  ground,  or  we  should  have  run 

mens  between  the  during  -  papers,  the  the  risk  of  being  swept  away.    Bain  fell 

captain  had  insisted  on  starting  out  in  sheets.    The  contmued  thunder  and 

alone,  with  the  expectation  of  retiuming  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  frightened  the 

in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours.    It  horses,  while  the  poor  natives  cowered 

was  only,  however,  toward  night  that  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  from  fear.    It 

his  absence  caused  any  apprdiension.  seemed  as  if  the  storm  would  never 

They  looked  for  him  in  vain  that  night,  end ;  but  just  when  the  thatched  roof 

and  had  been  searching  for  him  with-  was  becoming  like  a  sieve,  and  we  were 

out  result  ever  since.     So  far  their  evi-  beginning  to  be  wet  by  the  drizzle,  the 

dence  all  agreed.    They  utterly  denied  storm  pissed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 

having  met  any  other  white  man  for  begun. 

several  days  before  that,  and  had  seen  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  move. 

no  sturoicious  character  either  on  the  The  ground  was  water-soaked  and  the 

day  of  Fumiss's  disappearance  or  since,  road  too  heavy  for  our  vehicles ;  more 

Th^  had  not  seen  Borat.     But  when  than  that,   the  dry  bed  of  the  little 
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stream  we  had  crossed  in  the  morning  had  I  needed  so  to  do— and  could  not 

was  now  filled  with   a  rapid,   raging  bear  the  thought  of  absolute  idleness, 

riyer.     There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  Besides,  the  position  itself  is  a  pleasant 

wait.  one  to  a  man  old  in  the  service,  who 

By  sunrise  the  stream  had  fallen  suf-  neither  oyerrates  its  advantages  nor 
ficiently  to  allow  us  to  proceed,  and  we  neglects  its  opportunities.  Some  of  my 
reached  the  town  without  any  serious  friends  used  to  think  me  unpatriotic 
difficulty,  but  through  what  a  scene  of  because  I  had  lived  so  many  years  abroad, 
desolation  I  Everywhere  the  lowlands  But  they  forgot  that  I  was  all  this  time 
were  covered  with  gravel  and  mud;  in  the  Government  service;  and  I  am  sure 
good  land  had  been  temporarily  ruined,  that,  if  anything  vnll  make  a  man  patri- 
and  the  sugar-canes  were  broken  down  otic,  it  is  to  feel  that  it  is  his  sole  duty 
and  destroyed.  We  heard  afterward  in  life  to  guard  and  advance  the  inter- 
that  in  other  places  serious  damage  had  ests  of  his  country  without  other  cares 
been  done  to  the  cofifee  and  spice  plan-  or  occupations.  He  is  not,  like  people 
tations.  who  remain  at  home,  distracted  by  the 

My  servant,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  struggle  for  existence,  and  thinking  of 

me,  had  a  careworn  and  dejected  look,  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  ootmtry  only 

as  if  reproaching  me  for  having  stayed  when  dravm  on  the  jury,  or  dunned  by 

out  all  night ;  and  when,  while  waiting  the  tax-collector,  or  inspirited  by  par- 

for  a  cup  of  tea,  I  started  dovm  the  ty  enthusiasm  just  before  an  election, 

garden-path,  he  warned  me  to  be  care-  Abroad,  his  consular  or  diplomatic  du- 

ful  as  the  ground  was  undermined  and  ties  form  the  chief  object  of  his  life ; 

treacherous,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  distance  and  time  make  him  love 

A  fear  passed  through  my  mind,  which,  and  cherish  more  some  manifestations 

alas !  was  only  too  well  founded.     The  of  our  national  life  which,  it  is  true, 

consulate  was  not  far  from  the  edge  of  might  after  a  long  absence  in  other 

a  littie  stream,  which,  in  swelling  so  lands  prove  irksome  to  him  were  he  liv- 

suddenly,  had  cut  for  itself  another  tem-  ing  at  home. 

porary  channel  and  had  swept  away  a  I  therefore  thought  better  of  this,  and 

part  of  my  garden — a  part  which  had  sent  by  steamer — to  be  telegraphed  &om 

contained  many  plants  which  were  dear  Suez — a  request  for  a  leave  oi  absence, 

to  me,  and,  more  than  all,  that  precious  to  be  taken  at  once.     Before  resigning, 

plant  which  I  before  believed  and  now  I  thought  I  would  go  home  on  leave, 

felt  sure  was  the  Simwa,  and  see  whether  I  could  not  obtain  pro- 
motion or  a  change  of  post ;  but,  as  I 

^  had  no  intention  of  ever  returning  to  the 

island,  I  proceeded  to  pack  up  or  oth- 

Dats  passed,  and  there  vras  no  news  erwise  dispose  of  my  goods  and  chattels, 

from  Dorat.     The  accident  to  Fumiss,  At  last,  one  morning  I  received  a  mes- 

the  destruction  of  my  garden,  and  the  sage  from  the  gh^nt   of    the  French 

silence  of  Dorat,  worked  so  strongly  upon  consulate  saying  that  Dorat  was  ill  with 

my  nerves  that  I  became  disgusted  with  malarial  fever  at  the  other  end  of  the 

the  island  and  everything  in  it,  and  I  island.    He  had  been  very  low  for  sev- 

had  serious  thoughts  of  resigning.    My  eral  days,  but  had  finally  roused  suffi- 

work  had  not  been  hard  at  this  post,  for  cientiy  to  send  word,  and  hoped  to  see 

the  trade  with  the  United  States  was  not  me  before  he  died.    Much  as  I  could 

great,  and  American  ships  came  so  in-  have  vnshed  to  go  to  him,  the  journey 

frequentiy  that  the  quarrels  and  com-  was  at  that  time  beyond  my  strength, 

plaints  of  the  crews  were  rather  a  diver-  We  decided  to  send  a  good  doctor,  who 

sion  than  a  burden.     But  a  few  busy  agreed  that,  if  Dorat  were  in  a  state 

days  happened  to  come  just  then,  and  that  he  could  be  moved,  he  should  be 

made  me   feel  how  vn*etched   my  life  brought  down  to  the  nearest  point  on 

would  be  were  I  deprived  of  just  that  the  coast,  and  &om  thence,  if  possible, 

kind  of  work  to  which  I  had  been  accus-  to  Port  Philip  by  sea.    I  even  gave  the 

tomed  &om  my  youth  up.    I  was  too  old  doctor  the  bit  of  the  precious  drug  that 

to  engage  in  another  occupation — even  I  had  preserved  so  long,  explaining  its 
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qoalitiee,  with  the  idea  that  it  might  memory  he  felt  sure  that  just  at  the 

possibly  be  of  use.  time  when  he  was  fighting  with  the 

In  a  few  days  Dorat  was  brou^t  to  fever   he  had    seen  and    handled   the 

town,  yery  weak,  pale,  and  emaciated;  Simcea,  and  made  preparations  for  its 

but  i^e  doctor  seemed  to  think  that  he  transport ;    intending  to   start  on  his 

had  passed  the  crisis,  and  that  if  care-  return  on  the  very  day  when  he  was 

foUy  nursed  he  would  slowly  recover,  stricken    powerless.      But    these    may 

Although  I  was  expecting  to  i^  in  the  have    been    delusions    of   his    fevered 

next  steamer — ^for  I  had  received  a  fa-  brain.    From  that  time  his  most  ardent 

vorable  reply  to  my  telegram — ^I  felt  that  desire  was  to  get  well  quickly  in  order 

I  could  not  under  the  circumstances  to  visit  again  ttiat  locality  where  he  was 

leave  Dorat  in  this  condition,  and — to  sure  the  Simcea  grew.    For  my  part,  I 

make  a  long  story  short — ^I  threw  up  tried  to  persuade  him  that  we  had  prob- 

my  passage,  stayed  on,  and  devoted  my-  ably  all  been  victims  of  a  delusion,  and 

self  to  looking  after  him,  making  him  that  the  quest  was  hopeless, 

comfortable,  and  cheering  the  hours  of  I  should  perhaps  have  succeeded  in 

his  convalescence  until  he  was  strong  this    had    not    the   incoming    steamer 

enough  to    be    sent   home,    when   We  brought,  with   introductions  to  me,  a 

came  to  Europe  in  the  same  steamer,  small  scientific  party  organized  and  sent 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  out  by  Cornell  University  with  the  in- 

with  his  patience,  his  gentleness,  his  tention  of  making  a  careful  exploration 

strong  will,  and  his  devotion  to  science,  of  that  and  the   neighboring  islands, 

EQs  character  appeared  to  me  in  an  en-  which  had  been  never  really  explored 

Hretj  new  light,  and  all  my  foolish  sub-  since  the  time  of  Bougainville,  and  then 

r'  ions  and  prejudices  speedily  vanished,  only  superficially,  ijoaong  the  special 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  I  objects  of  the  expedition  was  that  of 
dared  tell  him  of  the  accident  to  Fur-  discovering  the  SimcBa,  as  well  as  the 
nias,  and  of  my  own  personal  disap-  finding  of  some  traces  of  the  dodo.  My 
pointment.  To  this  he  seemed  to  pay  part  of  the  play  was  ended ;  and  I  there- 
no  attention,  and  I  said  nothing  more,  fore  not  only  gave  all  the  information 
It  was  only  some  days  afterward  that  he  that  I  could — telling  these  enthusiastic 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember  the  in-  young  men  the  outward  story  of  the 
cidents  just  preceding  his  journey  to  most  recent  events ;  but  I  also  made 
the  interior,  and  inquired  how  Furniss  over  to  them  for  the  museum  of  the 
had  fared.  He  was  evidentiy  sincerely  university  all  my  collections  and  special 
shocked  and  astonished  at  the  story  I  books,  about  the  disposal  of  which  I  had 
had  to  tell  him.  Indeed,  at  first,  all  been  somewhat  in  a  quandary.  I  have 
memory  of  recent  evente  seemed  to  have  not  yet  heard,  however,  that  the  expedi- 
passed  away  from  him,  leaving  his  mind  tion  has  discovered  eitiier  the  lost  bird 
a  blank.     When  he  had  recovered  his  or  the  lost  plant. 
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TBE  day  of  the  big  raffle  had  ar- 
rived. All  the  sporting  men  of  the 
township,  and  that  included  about 
two-thirds  of  the  male  population,  gath- 
ered in  the  bar-room  of  Jackson's  tavern 
and  jMrepared  for  the  annual  event  by 
deep  potations  of  crude  whiskey  and  the 
unsavory  combustion  of  alleged  Havanas. 
Toddville  had  a  custom,  all  ite  own, 
"which  was  sufficientiy  unique  to  merit 


a  prefatory  word  of  explanation.  All 
property  forfeit  to  the  town  through 
non-payment  of  taxes,  as  well  as  unre- 
deemed securities  or  such  chattels  as 
had  been  accepted  for  debt  or  fine, 
were  appraised  by  a  committee,  who 
took  their  aggregate  values  as  a  basis 
and  prepared  a  certain  number  of  lot- 
tery tickete  which  were  sold  at  a  uni- 
form price  to  all  comers.    In  purchasing 
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these  tickets  it  had  long  been  custom-  in  from  the  porch  to  match  his  rival 

ary  to  throw  dice  for  choice  of  numbers^  Again  he  won,  and  drank  at  his  oppo- 

and  as  such  a  selection  could  be  noth-  nent's  expense.    He  had  been  drinkmg 

ing  more  than  guesswork  the  result  of  during  the  day  at  ahnost  everybody's 

every  drawing  was  watched  with  great  expense,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  that 

interest  his  gait  was  becoming  unsteady  and 

Among  the  prominent  loungers  at  his  speech  more  rapid  than  coherent. 
Jackson's,  upon  the  day  in  question,  *  *'  Shame,  ain't  it  ? "  commented  John 
VTas  Jerry  Winkle.  He  had  but  little  Bulow,  one  of  the  village  trustees, 
money,  and  that  little  he  had  invested  "  Jerry  didn't  never  have  no  head  onto 
in  a  single  chance  for  a  ticket ;  but  the  him :  anyway  not  for  licker. " 
very  w^thiest  capitalist  of  them  all,  When  the  sunset  had  faded  and  the 
even  old  Major  Gumble,  who  had  paid  deep  shadows  began  to  rest  in  the  valley 
for  ten  "  goes  "  with  the  air  of  a  man  the  poor  drunkard  lay  on  a  wooden  set- 
who  could  afford  ten  more  if  he  wished,  tee  on  the  tavern  porch.  The  noise  of 
did  not  support  a  loftier  mien.  Winkle's  carousing,  the  excitement  of  the  raffle, 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  worn  at  a  rak-  had  subsided.  Something  curious  had 
ish  angle,  suggested  a  challenge.  Over  happened,  and  from  the  manner  of  those 
the  frayed  front  of  a  shirt  of  question-  who  surrounded  the  prostrate,  slumber- 
able  purity  an  unbuttoned  waistcoat  ing  man  in  the  growing  duisk  it  was 
disclosed  the  flowing  ends  of  a  necktie,  d^cult  to  tell  whether  tiiat  something 
To  wear  a  necktie  was  in  itself  a  dis-  was  a  joke  or  a  tragedy, 
tinction  in  a  tovm  where  most  men  "  Hi,  Jerry  I  v^ake  up,  shake  yourself, 
were  content  to  go  coUarless.  Jerry's  The  prizes  has  been  named."  The  sleep- 
hands  were  thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  er  growled  something  but  refused  to  be 
his  trousers  into  his  boots.    The  fact  awakened. 

that  these  boots  were  red  as  to  tops  ''Who  beat?"  asked  a  late-comer, 
and  foxy  about  the  heels,  did  not  at  all  stepping  in  from  the  road  at  that  mo- 
interfere  with  the  impression  that  they  ment. 

were    intended  as  a  groundwork    for  *'  Jerry  Winkle,  here,  drawed  first  <5ut 

spurs.  and  got  the  biggest  card." 

Newbury  King  rested  one  elbow  on  "  What'd  he  draw  ?  " 

the  bar,  shook  the  dice-box  and  threw.  "  Why,  you  see,"  the  spokesman  looked 

Ace,   three,   four,  and  six  spots  were  around  as  though  he  suspected  that  the 

the  result.     '*  Six  'n  four's  ten,  'n  four's  matter  might  have  a  humorous  side  to 

fourteen,"  chanted  Jackson.     "  Next ! "  it,  and  v^aited  to  catch  anyone  laughing ; 

Major  Gumble  took  the  box.    He  peer-  *^  you  see    he's    ben    an'  drawed — Oh, 

ed  into  its  depths  with  an  air  of  great  blast  it,  /  can't  teU  ye,  it's  too  redeek- 

authority  and  rattled  the  cubes  as  one  lous ; "  and  here  he  began  to  laugh,  the 

who  has  but  to  command  fortune.     He  others  joining  in.     The  absurd  incon- 

cast ;  six  chances :  sixteen,  eleven,  four-  sistency  of  what  they  knew  to  be  coming 

teen,  twenty-two,  thirteen,  ten — he  look-  captured  the  imagination  of  that  audi- 

ed  annoyed  and  called  for  a  whiskey  ;  ence,  and  the  more  they  guffikwed  and 

then,  with  glass  in  one  hand  and  box  in  shouted  over  it  the  funnier  it  seemed, 

the  other,  he  smiled  once  more  on  the  At  last  the  noise  they  made  partially 

attentive  crowd  and  threw  again:  eleven,  aroused    the    sleeper.      ''Wha'ish    th' 

nine,  twenty,  twenty-three.     "Twenty-  mat?"  he  mumbled,  feebly.      "Why, 

three  is  hard  to  beat,"  he  said  serenely.  Jerry,"  gasped  the  Major ;  "  Jerry,  you 

From  Major  Gumble  the  box  passed  drunken  reperbate  you,  you've  ben  a^' 

to  Jerry  Winkle.    After  a  little  flourish  drawed  the  church" 

he  rolled  out  four  sixes.     "  That  beats  Toddville   had  had  a  church  once, 

it.  Major ! "  he  laughed.  but  its    organization    lapsed,  and  the 

The  number  of  those  who  ventured  building,  long  mortgaged,  had  gone  to 

was  so  large  that  the  afternoon  v^as  the  hammer  and  sold  for  a  song.    This 

nearly  spent  before  the  last  one  had  was  the  prize  that  Jerry  Winkle  had 

tried  his  luck.    Once  the  cast  of  four  gambled    for,   sworn  over,   got  drunk 

sixes  was  equalled  and  Jerry  was  called  about,  and  won.    There  it  stood,  down 
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in  the  yftUey,  its  white  clapboarded  sides  hymn-book.    It    had    '*  Jacob    Winkle, 

gleaming  dully  in  the  twilight.    Will  Esqr."  written  in  bold  characters  across 

Dorset,  the  last-comer,  did  not  join  in  the  fly-leaf.    Jerry  had  worn  his  hat 

the  general  mirth  as  he  looked  first  at  during  these  first  moments  of  occupancy, 

the  unconscious  owner  and  then  at  the  He  now  took  it  ofif  and  placed  it  on  the 

newly  acquired  property.  seat  in  front  of  him.    As  he  did  so  the 

The  news  of  €tie  raffle  and  its  result  whimsical    aspect    of    the    proceeding 

spread    like   wildfire.     Country   places  struck  him  so  that  he  laughed  aloud, 

haye  no  need  for  newspapers.    News  Then,  hushed  in  spite  of  himself  by  the 

travels  across  lots  and  up  lanes  and  over  cold  echo  of  his  own  mirth,  he  looked 

fences  with  a  celerity  that  nothing  but  nervously  around.     At  the  moment  he 

its  growth  can  equal  for  marvellousness.  could  almost  have  sworn  that  the  old 

Anent  Jerry  and  his  church.     ''  It  was  audience-room  was  full  of  the  old  wor- 

a  shame."    The  Squire,  to  whom  Will  shippers  looking  at  him,  the  intruder, 

had  reported  the  matter,  said  so,  and  the  in  condemnation. 

sentiment  was  echoed  by  the  best  people  It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  empty 

in  that  little  community.     But  neither  place,  even  with  its  shutters  closed,  af- 

the  verdict  of  the  more  conservative  forded  no  suggestive  shadows  where  a 

towns-people,  neither  the  dictum  of  those  ghost  might  lurk,  yet  in  its  Sabbath 

who  had  lost  their  right  to  conduct  the  stillness  it  was  populous.    Across  the 

church's  affidrs,  nor  the  scoffing  of  the  aisle  was  where  the  minister's  family 

stranger  within  the  village  gates  could  used  to  sit.     Up  yonder  by  the  pulpit, 

alter  the  incongruous  fact.  still  stood  the  chair  once  occupied  by 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  raffle  the  gray-haired  precentor.    It  was  easy 

Jerry  was  on  his  way  to  witness  a  ball  to  picture  his  tall  form,  dad  in  the  claw- 

roatch  which  ^^as  to  take  place  in  a  lot  hammer  coat  and  voluminous  stock  of 

two  miles  down  the  valley.    He  paused  an  older  time,  as  he  rose,  book  in  hand, 

in  passing  the  church,  and  looked  at  his  to   ''  raise  the  tune."    Over  the  whole 

big  possession  with  a  feeling  that  was  room  was  that  pervading,  peculiar  at- 

part  pride  and  part  shame.  mosphere  that  long-disused  apartments 

"  That  there  church  is  mine,"  he  often  have  ;  not  mouldy,  nor  close,  nor 
thought.  "Butlam'tno  sort  to  own  damp;  but  obsolete.  There  was  a  dis- 
a  church  neither."  He  went  around  and  tinct  flavor  of  antiquity  about  it,  as 
inspected  the  sheds.  '^  Qood  sheds,  though  the  last  sexton,  when  he  shut  the 
too,"  he  soliloquized.  He  tried  the  big  door  for  the  last  time,  had  shut  in  a 
basement  door.  It  was  locked.  ''  Won-  fragment  of  that  year, 
der  who  in  creation  has  got  the  key  ?  Beside  the  new  proprietor,  stuck  be- 
Kinder  funny,  too,  not  to  know  where  tween  the  cushion  and  pew-back,  was  a 
the  key  to  a  man's  own  church  is."  Next  large  palm-leaf  fan.  It  had  his  mother's 
he  essaved  to  open  a  window.  The  nail  name  written  in  faint  pencil  lines  upon 
which  nad  fastened  the  sash  down  fell  one  of  its  radial  divisions, 
out  and  it  yielded  to  his  vigorous  push.  Yesterday  Jerry  had  thought  to  sell 
Wiih  somewhat  the  feeling  of  a  burglar  the  building  as  old  lumber,  if  nothing 
he  clambered  in  and  surveyed  his  prop-  better  offered ;  perhaps  put  up  a  shanty 
erty.  There  was  the  pulpit,  with  well-  of  some  sort  for  himself  upon  the  site, 
worn  cushion,  where  old  Dominie  Bees  But  to-day  the  matter  took  a  diffei'ent 
had  long  ago  pounded  and  expounded,  aspect.  He  might  almost  as  readily  re- 
Jerry  could  well  remember  how,  when  solve  to  sell  the  modest  tombstone  that 
he  was  a  little  boy,  he  had  used  to  sit  marked  the  last  resting-place  of  his  par- 
in  one  of  the  pews  and  dangle  his  short  ents  out  there  in  the  little  graveyard, 
legs  as  he  squirmed  under  that  ponder-  He  rose  with  a  start,  intending  to 
ous  eloquence.  That  pew  on  the  north  leave  the  biiilding.  There  were  people 
aisle,  just  under  the  window,  was  the  coming  up  the  road ;  so  he  waited  till 
one  that  had  belonged  to  his  people,  they  had  passed  before  climbing  out 
He  seated  himself  there,  where  his  fatiier  again.  Off  in  the  distance  he  could  hear 
had  sat,  and  reaching  out  his  hand  to  the  shouts  that  encouraged  some  bats- 
the  book-rack  took  therefrom  the  old  man  to  make  a  home  run.  The  game 
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was  in  progress.    For  him  to  be  absent  guished  it  and  sat  soddenly  on  the  back 

would  excite  more  comment  than  he  of  his  head.    Men  act  so  when  thej  are 

cared  to  face  just  then.  in  love  or  in  debt,  and  sometimes  when 

Beaching  the  field  he  lounged  up  to  they  are  in  arrears  to  conscience, 

that  angle  of  the  snake  fence  where  a  One  thing  he  would  not  do  if  it  was 

group  of  rustic  sportsmen  had  congre-  possible  to  avoid  it — ^to  pass  the  church 

gated,  and  received  a  running  fire  of  alone    after   nightfalL    In    daytime  it 

greeting  and  comment.     '*  HeUo,  Jerry  I  was  bad  enough.     Since  his  visit  it  had 

jes'gotup?"   "Jerry,how's  the  church?"  seemed  more  and  more  the  harboring 

**  When  you  goin*  to  begin  preachin'  ?  "  place  for  a  band  of  reproachful  spirite 

The  poor  fellow's  new  reLation  to  the  who  saw  his  character  and  course  m  its 

big  building  up  the  valley  had  at  last  naked  ugliness — ^as  he  was  beginning  to 

been  genendly  accepted  as  ludicrous.  see  it  himself. 

'*  Jerry  woiddn't  jine  the  church,  so  No  doubt  the  special  direction  of  his 

the  church  had  to  jine  Jerry."    This  imagination  was  due  rather  to  whiskey 

from  one  of  the  wits.     Another   add-  than  sober  conscience.    The  effect  was 

ed :    ''  like   the  ole  man  in  the  tale  not  less  real.    He  made,  in  his  vmlks, 

that  wanted  the  mountain.    Mountain  long  detours,  crossing  fields  and  sneak- 

wouldn't  come  to  the  ole  man,  so  the  ing  along  fences  till  the  dreaded  spot 

ole  man  had  to   mosey  along  to  the  was  avoided, 

mountain,  as  the  feller  sez."  Yet  wherever  he  went  he  could  not 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  did  not  get  rid  of  the  sight  of  the  white  box  that 

enjoy  them.     The  influence  of  his  re-  stood  in  lieu  of  a  spire,  and  which  alvmys 

cent  quiet  half-hour  in  the  church  was  seemed  to  be  saying  to  him, ''What  a  diis- 

still  strong  upon  him.     He  could  not  grace  to  me  you  are."    He  tried  to  sell 

summon  lus  usual  ready  vdt  to  answer  it,  but,  partly  no  doubt  because  he  hated 

jibe  with  jibe ;  so  he  turned  his  atten-  so  to  talk  about  it,  he  failed  to  find  a 

tion  to  the  game  and  was  soon  among  purchaser  who  wanted  a  meeting-house 

the  loudest  of  those  who  encouraged  anyhow.      If  it  had  been  a  cow  or  a 

the  players.  horse,  or  even  a  good  bull-dog  of  fighi- 

*'  Should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  of  ing  stock,  he  might  have  done  better, 

yourself,  Jerry,  a-spendin'  your  Sunday  But  a  church !    As  long  as  it  stood  there 

this  way  when  you've  got  a  hull  meetin'-  it  was  impossible  to  get  even  the  worth 

house  of  your  own  I "  said  one,  joking  of  the  little  piece  of  ground  it  stood 

him.    Jerry  swung  half  round,  support-  upon.      People   do    not    attach   much 

ing  himself  on  the  arm  of  one  of  his  com-  value  to  a  few  feet  of  soil  in  a  country 

panions.     '' Youshet  up,"  he  responded,  where  farms  are  measured  by  the  hun- 

''Ihad'nuf  of  that.     Some  folks  have  got  dred  acres.    It  became,  vdth  its  mem- 

neither  church  nor  releegion."     Those  ones,    its    traditions,    its    sanctity,    a 

who  laughed  most  heartily  at  this  re-  Nemesis  alvirays  watching  his  unsteady 

tort  were  careful  to  keep  farthest  away  footsteps. 

from  an  arm  that  they  knew  was  still  At  last  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 

powerful;  but  after  his  outburst  Jerry  his    torment.     He  would  destroy  the 

became  sullen  and  silent.  church. 

One  starlight  night,  having  brooded 

As  time  passed  people  began  to  no-  long  over  this  purpose.  Winkle  start- 
tice  and  comment  upon  a  change  in  this  ed  out  to  put  it  in  execution.  Making 
man.  It  was  not  that  he  was  better  a  wide  circuit,  to  avoid  meeting  anyone 
than  before,  only  less  companionable  who  might  be  travelling  upon  the  high- 
and  enjoyable.  If  anythii^  he  was  way,  he  stole  cautiously  across  the  mead- 
drunk  oftener — only  he  drank  in  a  mo-  ow  toward  his  property.  He  had  pro- 
rose,  unsociable  veay  that  his  friends  vided  himself  with  a  bundle  of  straw 
could  not  understand.  He  did  not  weU  saturated  with  oil,  and  this  he  car- 
swear  less  than  he  had  always  done,  but  ried  in  his  arms,  so  that  it  was  with 
his  conversation  between  whiles  was  difficulty  he  could  pick  his  way.  He 
less  entertaining.  His  very  hat  lost  the  stumbled  across  a  ploughed  field  to  the 
jolly,  aggressive  air  which  had  distin-  fence  row  of  elms,  and  kept  well  in  their 
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shadow  till  he  had  gained  the  brook  any  of  his  folks  ?    I  ben  down  at  his 

with  its  bordering  wall  of  moving  wil-  aunt's  house  an'  she  say  she's  satisfied 

lows.     This  he  skui;ed,  approaching  the  't  's  'bout  the  bes'  thing  and  the  sensi- 

burying-ground.    That  had  not  entered  bles'  thing  he  ever  did." 

into  his  calculations.      There  lay  the  "  They  do  say  he  ain't  ben  quite  right 

very  people  the  recollection  of  whom  in  his  upper  story  sense  he  drawed  the 

had  made  the  building  imbearable  to  church  in  that  there  raffle,  which  I  claim 

him.      For  a  long  time  he  crouched  was  about  the  rediclousest  thing  a  body 

there  in  the  shade,  hugging  his  bundle  ever  hear  tell  about." 

of  inflammable  stuff  close,  and  staring  at  "  Eight  er  wrong,  he's    gone  clean 

the  few  white,  irregular   stones    that  away  out  o'  this  place,  an'  I  d'no  l)ut 

seemed  to  do  sentry  duty  for  the  great,  what  his  aunt's  mor'  'n  half  right.    He 

square,    vacant    house    beyond    them,  ain't  but  small  loss." 

"  That    is  where    my  father    and    my  At  the  tavern,  at  the  store,  down  by 

grandfather  lie,"  was  the  thought  that  the  blacksmith's  forge  the  same  topic 

forced  itself  in  on  his  mind.     "  There  is  was  variously  discussed.      Before  the 

where  I  shall  be,  too,  some  day,  in  the  raffle  Jerry  had  been  a  popular  man  with 

old  churchyard."    And  quickly  followed  a  certain  class  of  people,  and  his  sudden 

the  reflection  that  when  the  church  was  departure  consequently  created  a  wider 

gone  the  churchyard  would  be  naught,  ripple  of  excitement  than  yours  or  mine, 

In  haste  now,  perhaps  because  the  dear  reader,  might  cause  in  our  commu- 

night  air  or  some  other  chill  was  mak-  nity.    For  a  few  days  his  memory  was 

ing  it  difficult  to  keep  his  teeth  from  kept  green,  then  lus  name  was  occa- 

chattenng,  or  perhaps  because  he  doubt-  sionally  mentioned  in  a  reminiscent  way, 

ed  the  strength  of  his  resolution,  he  and  at  last  his  old-time  cronies  found  it 

piled  the  straw  against  one  comer  and  necessary  to  preface  any  story  in  which 

placed  a  lighted  match  under  it.  he  figured  with  the  formula,  ''  You  re- 

An   opportune  gust  of  wind  fanned  member  Jerry  Winkle  what  used  to  live 

the  flame  into  instant  blaze,  lighting  for  here ;    the  same  one  that  drawed  the 

a  moment  the  white  clapboards  upon  church?" 

which  the  paint  was  beginning  to  crack  At  length  the  place  that  had  known 

and  peel  in    places,  illuminating    the  him  well,  and  knew  little  good  of  him, 

sheds  and  even  casting  a  gloiy  upon  the  seemed  to  know  him  no  more.    Once,  in- 

faces  of  the  carven  marble  cherubs  on  deed,  a  statement  was  made  by  a  sales- 

the    graveyard    stones.    But  had    any  man  who  came  in  his  yearly  round  to  the 

other  spectator  been  there   he  would  place,  that  he  had  seen  Jerry  running  a 

have  been  most  struck  with  the  look  "  wheel "  at  a  county  fair  ;  but  that  may 

upon  the  incendiary's  face.     Swift  re-  have  been  error,  or  malice,  or  simple 

pentance,  self-hate,  condemnation  of  his  mendacity.    He  had  faded  out  of  the  vil- 

own  evil  deed,  lined  it  with  an  expression  lage  life  completely.    But  the  church  re- 

of  lively  remorse  that  the  dancing  light  mained  and  our  story  henceforth  has  to 

served  to  intensify.  do  with  it. 

Then  with  a  spring  he  threw  himself  What  had  become  of  its  owner  no  one 

upon  the  blazing  heap  and  tore  it  away,  knew  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  one  but  Squire 

trampling  it  under  foot,  scorching  and  Dorset,  and  he  laid  out  money  for  the 

scarring  himself  (as  we  most  of  us  have  necessary  paint  and  repairs,  and  paid 

done)  in  the  eflbrt  to  undo  the  mischief  the  taxes  when  they  were  due,  without 

he  had  begun.  ever  betraying  his  principal ;  for  no  one 

One  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Busbee  doubted  that  he  was  simply  acting  as  an 

was  standing  by  her  clothes-lines,  basket  agent  in  the  matter.    There  was  not  the 

at  foot,  learning  the  latest  news  from  slightest  suspicion  that  the  Squire  had 

Liza  Jane  Oreen,  who  had  just  run  over  purchased  the  property.    He  had  been 

with  her  budget.  an  intimate  friend  of  our  reprobate's 

"An'  it's  the  queerest  thing.  They  ain't  father,  and  he  had,  perhaps,  on  that  ac- 

no  sense  into  some  men.    What  d'  you  count  exerted  himself  to  find  a  purcha- 

s'poee  ever  led  him  to  go  away  that  fash-  ser  for  the  son. 

ion,  'thout  ever  sayin'  ay,  yes,  or  no  to  But  if  such  was  the  case  the  Squire 
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was  certainlj  a  most  exemplary  agent.  "  Oh,    jes,"    said    the    joung    man. 

He  not  only  kept  the  exterior  of  the  "  You  may  call  him  a  sort  of  keeper,  I 

edifice  in  good  condition,  but  he  bus-  guess.    He  is  a  sort  of  a  keeper." 

ied  himself  as  well  with  the  interior,  so  The  new  keeper  seemed  to  humor  his 

that  the  broken  benches  were  repaired,  charge  in  every  possible  way.    It  is  a 

the  pulpit  furniture  furbished  up,  and  trick  that  these  skilled  persons  have  of 

even  the  walls  whitewashed.    In  fact,  as  keeping  their  patients  from  actual  out- 

though  having  faith  in  the  dawn  of  a  break.      And  of  course  everybody  was 

better  day  for  Toddville,  the  Squire —  mightily  interested.     Beally  tiie  old  gen- 

or  rather,  that  unknown  someone  whom  tleman  seemed  harmless  enough,  only 

the  Squire  represented — ^kept  the  Lord's  some  of  his  acts  were  amusing.    For 

house  ready  for  occupancy.  instance,  on  the  Saturday  following  the 

Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  his  neigh-  advent  of  his  attendant  he  was  seen 
bors  shook  their  heads  and  whispered  busily  tacking  up  notices  on  the  trees 
strange  things  about  the  Squire.  He  at  every  prominent  point  and  cross- 
was  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  and  it  road  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
was  more  than  intimated  that  he  was  from  the  church.  These  notices  read  : 
not  without  the  childishness  of  age.  "  There  will  be  Divine  service  to-mor^ 
The  church  had  been  the  cause  of  one  row  (Sunday,  June  12th)  in  the  church 
man's  unaccountable  behavior,  and  now  at  Toddville,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock." 
it  really  seemed  as  though — well,  at  any  People  read,  grinned,  and  passed  on. 
rate,  there  was  no  sense  in  spending  But,  supposing  that  IJie  notices  might 
good  money  for  such  an  object.  Some  indicate  some  new  phase  of  mania  which 
very  zealous  friends,  after  thoroughly  nobody  wanted  to  miss,  when  ten  o'clock 
canvassing  the  matter  among  them-  drew  near  there  was  a  large  crowd  gath- 
selves,  actually  summoned  courage  to  ered  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  church, 
advise  young  Dorset,  the  Squire's  son,  Nor  was  their  coming  bootless.  Just 
to  put  the  old  man  under  restraint,  before  the  hour  arrived  the  writer  of 
Young  Dorset  rather  surprised  his  ad-  the  notices  appeared,  attended  as  usual 
visers  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  by  his  keeper.  Together  they  entered 
listened  to  the  suggestion.  the  church,  after  a  brief  whispered  dia- 

'*  I  only  see  one  way  to  do  that,"  he  logue  during  which  the  stranger  seemed 

replied,  quietly,  "  and  that  is  to  employ  to  expostulate  and  the  Squire  to  insist 

a  keeper  to  go  aroimd  with  him."  upon  some  point  he  was  urging.     The 

It  is  wonderful  the  interest  that  we  crowd  followed, 

take  in  our  neighbors'  misfortunes.    In  Squire  Dorset  walked  steadily  to  his 

twenty-four  hours  all  Toddville  knew  old  pew  and  reverently  bowed  his  head 

that  Will  Dorset    thought  his   father  there.    The  keeper  made  directly  for 

ought  to  have  a  keeper.     "  The  ole  man  the  pulpit,  stood  for  a  moment  waiting 

must  be  a  heap  sight  wuss  'n  we  any  of  for  the  rustle  and  bustle  of  the  incom- 

us  ca'clated,"  observed  Jackson.  ing  congregation  to  subside,  as,  with 

Not  long  after  this  a  buggy  drove  up  the  force  of  old  custom,  all  found  seats, 
to  the  Squire's  door  and  a  quiet-look-  and  then  gave  out  the  opening  hymn : 
ing,  rather  powerfully  bmlt  man  alight- 
ed.    He  was  met  by  Will  Dorset.     They  **  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 
went  quickly  into  tiie  house  together. 

For  a  day  or  two  no  one  had  a  chance  Fairly  trapped,  the  people  of  Todd- 

to  interview  the  Squire's  son,  but  at  last  ville  joined  in  the  singing,  bowed  their 

Major  Gumble  "  jes'  took  the  bull  by  heads  in  at  least  the  semblance  of  woi^ 

t'  other  horn,  sir,"  and  stopped  him  on  ship,  and  listened  to  the  sermon, 

the  road.  When  they  finally  dispersed  light  on 

How'syour  father.  Will?"  more  than  one  subject  began  to  break 

Oh,  he's  pretty  well,  considering."  upon  their  ttnderstandings.      Has  the 

I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Will,  whether  reader  also  guessed  the  conclusion  ? 

that  there  was  the— h'm — the  pusson  The  Bev.  Jeremiah  Winkle  had  come 

you  was  speakin'  about."  home  to  his  church. 
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BABYE'S  place  in  the  hiatory  of  art  is  Nothing  conld  be  more  mialeoding  than 
more  nearlj  nniqne,  perhapfl,  than  to  fancy  Baiye  a  kind  of  modem  Oellini. 
that  of  any  of  the  great  artists.  He  Less  than  any  Bcnl(]tor  of  modem  times  is 
mweerlttinly  one  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors,  he  a  decorative  artist.  The  small  scale  of 
and  be  had  either  the  good  Inok  or  the  mia-  bis  works  is  in  great  part  dae  to  bis  lack  of 
chance  to  do  his  work  in  a  field  almost  wholly  opportnnity  to  produce  larger  ones.  Nowa- 
nnexploited  before  bim.  He  has  in  bis  way  days  one  does  wbat  one  can,  even  the  great- 
no  rivals,  and  in  bis  way  be  is  so  admirable  est  Brtists ;  and  Barye  had  no  Lorenzo  de' 
that  tbe  scope  of  his  work  does  not  even  hint  Medici  for  a  petron,  bnt,  instead,  a  frowning 
at  his  exolnsion  from  rivalry  with  tbe  very  Institnte,  which  confined  bim  to  snoh  work 
greatest  of  his  predeoeason.  A  perception  as,  in  the  main,  be  did.  He  did  it  am 
of  tbe  truth  of  tbis  apparent  paradox  is  the  amore,  it  need  not  be  added,  and  tbus  lifted 
beat  result  anyone  can  cany  away  witb  him  it  at  onoe  out  of  the  cnstomary  categOTj  of 
after  »  visit  to  tbe  exhibition  of  Baiye's  snoh  work.  His  bronzes  were  never  arlUHea 
vorks  now  being  held  in  this  city.  No  mat-  de  Parii,  and  their  excellence  transcends 
ter  what  yon  do,  if  yon  do  it  well  enough,  tbe  function  of  teacbing  our  sonlptora  and 
that  is,  with  enough  elevation,  enough  spir-  amateurs  tbe  lesson  that "  bousebold  "  is  m 
itual  distinction,  enough  transmutation  of  dignified  a  province  as  monumental,  art. 
the  elementaiy  necessity  of  tecbnioalperfec-  His  gronpearenot  essentially  "dock-tops," 
tion  into  true  significance—  yon  succeed,  and  tbe  work  of  perhaps  the  greatest  artist. 
And  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  motive  in  tbe  line  from  Jean  Gonjon  to  Oarpeanx, 
in  art  is  currently  belittled.  It  is  rather  can  hardly  be  used  to  point  the  moral  that 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  :  "dock-tops"  ought  to  be  good.  Cellini's 
"Better  far  "Perseus"  is  really  more  of  a  "parlor  oma- 

Fnniu  ■  friToloiu  tntde  by  ■eiltnu  m<uu  meut "  tbon  Baiye's  smallest  figure. 

Than  s  loblini.  ut  frirolouilr.''  "Why  is  be  BO  olmonsly  great  as  well  as 
The  exhibition  is  nominally  in  aid  of  a  fund  so  obviously  extraordinary  ?  one  constantly 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Borye  in  Paris — in  asks  himself  in  the  presence  of  tbe  bronzes 
aid,  tbus,  of  a  most  worthy  project,  and  of  now  on  exhibition.  Perhaps  because  be  ex- 
American  self-esteem  in  (esthetic  matters ;  preeees  with  anch  concieteness,  ancb  defi- 
the  Baiye  Monument  Association  is  perhaps  niteness  and  vigor,  a  motive  so  purely  an 
counting  on  making  the  Parisians  blush  a  abstraction.  The  iUnstiation  in  intimate 
little.  But  there  are  already  many  Parisians  elaboration  of  elemental  force,  strength, 
who  "appreciate"  Barye.  The  exhibition's  passion,  seems  to  have  been  bis  aim,  andiu 
real  function  is  an  educational  one,  and  a  everyone  ofhis  wonderfully  varied  gronps  he 
wider-spread  comprehension  of  the  heroic  attains  it  snperbly — not  giving  the  behold- 
chamcter  of  Barye's  work,  in  spite  of  its  ap-  er  a  symbol  of  it  merely,  in  no  degree  de- 
parently  narrow  scope,  will  be  its  beat  out-  pendingnpon  association  or  convention,  bnt 
come.  exhibiting  its  vuy  essence  with  a  combined 
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fldentifio  ezplicitness  and  poetic  energy  to  That  Thackeray  should  have  wished  that 

which  antique  art  alone  furnishes  any  par-  his  private  life  should  remain  hid  was  nat- 

alleL    For  this  fauna  served  him  as  well  ural  enough.    A  great  many  persons  now 

as   the  human  figure,  though,  could  he  living  have  similar  feelings,  and  are  quite 

have  studied  man  with  the  facility  which  as  indisposed  as  ever  he  was  to  be  "ripped 

the  Jardin  des  Plantes  afforded  him  of  ob-  up,"  as  Baron  D*Eyncourt  would  say,  and 

serving  the  lower  animals,  he  might  have  have  their  personal  concerns  published  to 

used  the  medium  of   the   human   fig^ure  the  world.     That  his  personal  wishes  in  the 

more  frequently  than  he  did.    When  he  did,  matter  should  have  bound  his  daughters 

he  was  hardly  less  successful ;  and  it  is  a  and  near  friends  was  to  be  expected,  but 

great  pity  that  reproductions  of  the  four  that  they  are  binding  on  all  men  for  all 

splendid  groups  which  decorate  the  Pavil-  time  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 

Ions  Denon  and  Bichelieu  of  the  Louvre  are  For  convenience'  sake  a  man  is  permitted, 

not  shown  in  the  current  exhibition.    They  within  certain  limitations  which   vary  in 

are  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  sculpture  ot  various  countries,  to  say  who  shall  have  his 

the  modem  world.    It  is  a  pity,  too,  from  property  when  he  dies.    He  can  bequeath 

the  point  of  view  of  popularizing  Barye,  that  his  houses  and  lands,  his  stocks,  bonds, 

the  inevitably  more  popular  part  of  the  ex-  money,  books,  cattle,  and  bric-il-brac.    But 

hibition  should  be  composed  of  one  of  the  he  cannot  bequeath  his  wife  or  his  grown 

most  remarkable  collections  of  the  pictures  children,  for  they  belong  not  to  him  but  to 

of  the  '*  men  of  1830**  that  have  ever  been  themselves.   No  more  can  he  bequeath  the 

assembled.  story  of  his  life  to  anyone's  exclusive  use,  or 

to  disuse,  for  that  is  not  his  either.    That 

So  much  of  Thackeray's  private  life  is  ^  P*^  of  history,  and  belongs  to  any  son  of 
BtiU  unfamiliar  that  not  many  people  were  ^^  "^Y""  T*  *?  investigate  and  use  it 
aware  that  he  ever  allowed  himself  the  lux-  ^^^  '^^^^^  *^*  *^«  ^^'^^'s  acquaintance 
ury  of  a  private  secretaiy.  It  seems  that  ?^*.^  ^«  man  Thackeray  is  to  be  only  so 
he  did,  and  there  is  a  holding  up  of  hands  ^^^^^^  »  Thackeray  might  have  chosen 
more  or  less  general  over  the  intelligence  *<>  permit,  is  not  sound.  What  is  told  or 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Langley,  who  served  him  ^^  ^/  *  °^*^  ^.^^^  ^®  ^  ^''^  ^^  ^  V^^' 
in  that  capacity  for  a  year  or  two  along  mitted  to  resent,  if  he  doesn't  like  it ;  but  if 
about  1860,  kept  a  diary  during  the  term  of  ^®  *"f«  ^  bind  posterity  not  to  explore  his 
his  employment  wherein  he  set  down  many  '^P^^'^  "^^  ^<^  ^  5^»^»  ^  *ri«»  *o  <^^^^ 
sayingsandnotesof  interest  about  his  em-  what  is  no  longer  his.  What  he  did  in  the 
ployer,  and  that  this  diary  is  very  shortly  ^^'^^  ^  ^®  *""  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^*  belongs  to 
to  be  offered  to  the  world.  Whether  this  the  world;  and,  if  it  is  worth  while  exploring, 
Mr.  Langley  is  Hving  or  not,  and  to  whom  *^«  ^?'l^  ^  perfectly  at  Uberty  to  look  it 
or  under  what  conditions  his  notes  are  to  be  np  at  its  convenience.  History  is  the  record 
sold,  has  not  transpired  at  this  writing;  but  of  human  hves  and  their  results.  Consider- 
there  have  appeared  divers  intimations,  the  "^«  what  Thackeray  got  out  of  history,  he 
nature  of  which  can  be  accurately  gathered  ^  *^«  ^*  ^^"^  ;^^^  «^?^ld  ^^«  objected 
from  a  paragraph  of  the  Tribune,  which  tt^l"8t<»7  ^}^oM  get  its  own  from  him. 
j^j^  .  The  truth  is  that  there  are  few  things  in 

the  world  so  valuable  as  the  records  of  the 

^^ReminiBoenoeB  of  a  writer  bo  great,  and  a  man  lives  of  great  men,  and  particularly  of  great 

8o  wise  and  witty  and  no  loTed,  would  be  very  de-  men  who  were  good.     The  more  complete 

lightfal  no  doubt    bnt  what  art  we  to  think  of  o^^  ^^^1^  records  are-the  more  they  include 

who  could  record  for  the  public  luoh  intimate  de-  . ,                . .            »•,.-,          .     .     ,..        ,  .  , 

tan.  of  a  hero  so  re«erved?    If  Mr.  Langley  be  ^^^  "^<^<«»   <>'   ^^^  P^^^*®  ^^  which 

publishing  them  himaelf,  it  must  be  said  that  he  i«  niark  the  growth  of  character— the  greater 

an  ungrateful  cur ;  if  he  be  dead  and  this  is  the  work  is  their  value.    It  is  not  alone  the  story  of 

of  sordid  surriTors,  not  much  less  can  be  said  of  a  strong  man's  strength  or  a  great  man*s 

them.    Thackeray's  feeling,  on  this  matter  were  greatness  that  the  world  needs.     The  weak- 

so  strong  that  honorable  people  have  regarded  his  ,                              xi.         js         •^^        « 

express  wish  with  somethS^  of  the  saSTre.^  nesses   he    overtime,   the   adversities   he 

inspired  by  the  legend  on   Shakespeare's  grare-  struggled  through,  the  thousand  mistakes 

stone.''  that  he  survived — those  are  what  mankind 
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has  most  need  of  for  its  encouragement  When  he  goes  to  the  theatre  does  he  com- 

and  help.  plain  beoaose  his  name  and  yours  and  mine 

A  great  deal  of  information  has  oome  ont  are  not  on  the  play-bill,  but  all  the  space 
about  Lincoln  lately  that  must  be  rather  there  is  given  up  to  identifying  a  lot  of  actors 
painful  reading  for  his  children,  and  dis-  who  are  not  a  bit  more  wortiiy,  when  it  comes 
tasteful  to  people  who  want  to  canonize  down  to  real  worth,  than  we  are?  Let  him 
him,  but  not  a  line  of  it  can  be  spared,  take  rich  New  York  society  from  the  same 
He  was  one  of  the  men  about  whom  the  point  of  view.  The  persons  whose  social 
world  has  a  right  to  know  the  whole  truth  achievements  get  so  much  more  notice  than 
and  to  strengthen  itself  with  every  fact  that  ours  may  not  be  really  more  admirable  than 
tells  how  man  can  suffer  and  grow  strong,  we,  but  they  are  occupying  the  stage.  So  far 
And  another  man  of  whom  the  same  is  true,  from  being  vexed  at  them,  he  ought  to 
though  in  a  less  measure,  was  Thackeray :  regard  them  from  afar  off  with  grateful 
a  great  man,  a  great-hearted  gentleman,  emotions,  as  persons  who  are  employed  to 
who  loved  the  truth  and  struggled  toward  perform  social  feats  at  their  own  expense 
it  all  his  life  long,  and  whose  heart  was  so  for  his  diversion,  and  whose  operations  are 
tender,  and  his  pity  and  love  for  humanity  kindly  set  forth  in  the  public  press  so  that 
80  gentle  and  constant,  that  hosts  of  readers  he  can  easily  inform  himself  about  them 
who  never  saw  his  face  have  learned  to  love  when  personal  observation  is  not  convenient, 
him  with  an  intimate  personal  regard.  Not  the  books  in  the  Astor  Library,  not  the 
Thai  the  personal  history  of  such  a  man  pictures  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  nor 
shall  never  become  known  is  altogether  too  Cleopatra,  her  needle  in  the  Park,  are 
much  to  expect.  It  is  much  too  valuable  more  distinctly  ours  to  use  and  to  profit  by 
to  be  lost.  There  are  fitnesses  of  time  that  than  these  Brown  Bobinsons  and  Bogers 
may  properly  be  respected,  but  in  due  sea-  Smiths.  When  their  splendor  has  its  set- 
son  Thackeray's  life  must  be  written,  if  not  backs  it  is  for  us  spectators  to  draw  moral 
adequately,  at  least  as  fully  as  possible,  lessons  therefrom  for  our  use.  When  young 
Letushopethat  these  notes  of  Mr.  Langley  Thompson  Smith  elopes  with  a  ballet- 
may  add  something  of  value  to  the  existing  dancer  we  can  wag  our  heads  as  we  read 
materials  for  such  a  work.  about  it  and  be  thankful  that  our  sons  are 

not  exposed  to  the  demoralizing  influences 

of  large  means;   and  the  same  when  Be- 

nita  Brown  Bobinson  marries  some  scare- 

A  FSBSOH  whose  identity  it  is  unnecessary  crow  prince,  or  Lawrence  Perry  the  Young- 

to  publish  here,  but  a  very  important  person,  er's  difficulties  with  the  governors  of  the 

was  grumbling  the  other  day  about  those  Union  Club  are  advertised  to  the  world, 

ambitious  paragraphs  in  the  untrammelled  Be  sure  the  recording  angel  takes  regular 

press  which  record  from  December  to  May  note  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  us  to  have 

that  Mrs.  Thompson  Jones  had  a  party,  and  these  rich  always  with  us,  and  that  we  shall 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Brown  Bobinson  and  Mr.  be  held  to  strict  accountability  for  all  the 

and  Mrs.  Bogers  Smith  were  there,   ex-  profit  we  ought  to  have  received  from  our 

pressed  himself  as  fatigued  with  the  rec-  newspaper  familiarity  with  their  ingoings 

ord  of  these  events,  and  with  the  constant  and  outoomings,  and  all  their  vicissitudes 

repetition  of  the  same  names  in  connec-  of  experience. 

tion  with  them.    Why  these  names  and  no  

others,  he   wanted  to  know,  and  argued 

that  the  apparent  recognition  of  their  worth  Admittino  all  the  moral  degradation  of 

conveyed  in  this  exclusive  notice  was  one  the  lively  Qaul,  let  us  for  one  brief  moment 

thing  that  lulled  these  people  in  the  delu-  try  to  keep  our  excelling  virtue  from  the 

don  that  they  were  ''  the  folks,"  and  made  question  :  Why  is  it  that  our  educated  peo- 

them  feel  above  other  persons  whose  move-  pie  read  novels  still  of  style  so  bad,  of  text- 

mente  gained  less  notoriety.    He  wanted  ure  so  light,  of  meaning  so  vacant  that  no 

something  done  about  it  Palais-Boyal  book-stall  would  venture  to 

This,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  fretting  over  imprint  them?   Or,  rather,  why  are  they  of 

something  that  ought  not  to  disturb  him.  France  such  artists,  and  yet  such  wicked 
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ones  ?  Why  do  they  still  care  for  excel-  tinel  at  Strasburg,  roased  at  night,  called, 
lence  in  art,  if  in  nothing  else  ?  Incompar-  Who  goes  there  ?  to  the  Western  fields,  and 
able  in  *'  the  calm  pursuits  of  peace, ^'  they  heard  the  answer,  France, 
throw  together  a  few  thousand  oils,  a  few  And  then,  one  day  last  August,  all  the 
hundred  aquarelles,  a  few  million  bits  of  master-singers  of  the  French  nation  were 
fused  sand  or  baked  clay,  and  all  their  called  together  in  the  Trocad^ro  to  sing  the 
mighty  neighbors  flock  to  Paris  and  step  ''Marseillaise."  Four  thousand  of  them  sang 
gingerly,  admiring,  through  the  show-  it  through,  and  they  sang  it  well  and  sweet- 
shelves  of  this  beaten  people.  Such  artists  ly  ;  and  the  audience  was  orderly,  and  ap- 
are  they  I  so  delicately,  so  consummately  plauded  with  discrimination.  And  their 
do  they  work,  each  in  his  quiet  little  shop,  harmonies  seemed  to  me  to  give  a  gentle 
or  field,  or  study  I  And  all  the  time  one  answer  to  that  unanswered  question  of  the 
has  the  consciousness  of  Germany,  like  Alsace  statue.  For  whereas,  in  the  hun- 
some  healthy,  burly  boy,  beating  noisily  dred  years  last  past  you  could  not  get  three 
for  mischief  on  the  outer  gates.  Frenchmen  in  a  cellar,  and  let  them  sing 

Yet  three  things  more  impressed  one  than  the  ' '  Marseillaise,"  under  their  breaths  for 
the  Ilxposition,  there,  abroad,  last  sum-  fear  of  the  law  and  the  Imperial  guards, 
mer.  In  one  comer  of  the  Place  of  Peace  with  safety  to  the  roof — ^but  here,  with 
stands  a  statue,  the  typical  figure  of  Stras-  those  four  thousand  Frenchmen  singing,  the 
burg,  of  Alsace-Lorraine— one  of  the  nine  criticism  was  of  lack  of  force ;  aux  armes  ! 
or  ten  figures  that  personify  the  old  prov-  was  sung  like  aux  amours. 
inces  of  France.  I  do  not  mean  such  cow-  The  decadence,  it  is,  they  tell  us  there  in 
ardly  abstractions  of  convenient  government  Paris;  and  they  have  a  school  of  writers 
as  Indre-et-Loire,  Seine  Inf^rieure,  Oise-  who  affect  the  name.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  and 
et-Cher,  and  the  like,  but  Gascony,  Bur-  with  the  arts  come  the  vices.  Yet  surely 
gundy,  Brittany,  Touraine— entities,  per-  there  may  be,  as  there  has  ^en,  a  greater  lit- 
sons,  that  were  flesh  and  blood,  and  faith,  erature — Elizabethan,  Greek — that  breathes 
and  wine,  and  flre ;  things  that  had  a  being,  of  the  sea  and  the  free  field,  that  springs 
and  a  spiiit-of-body,  as  we  say,  when  France  from  commerce,  not  the  factory,  that  be- 
seemed like  to  have  some  further  history ;  seems  a  rising  people  and  a  doing  world, 
and  hence  grew  inconvenient,  as  a  heroine  and  yet  is  built  for  men  and  women, 
in  a  mariage  de  convenance.  The  other  not  commercial  travellers  and  girls.  And 
statues  stand  naked ;  but  Alsace-Lorraine  then  you  went  to  that  Bhine  no  longer 
is  buried  in  a  pyre  of  wreaths  and  flowers —  French,  and  there,  on  the  first  backward 
funeral  flowers,  immortelles;  with  faded  bend  of  the  river,  you  find  the  answer 
roses,  lilies,  violets,  now  a  brownish  dust,  again ;  the  huge  figure  of  Germania,  plant- 
the  sentimental  offerings  of  nigh  twenty  ed  on  the  Niederwald,  her  back  to  Germany, 
years  of  Frenchmen.  And,  over  all,  a  canvas  guarded  by  the  Hohenzollem  eagles,  and 
legend — written  on  the  gates  of  Stras-  facing  to  the  French  frontier.  Barbarian 
burg —  it  may  be;   like  some  nightmare  of  the 

QmvivB? La  France!  dark  ages  it  may  seem  to  enHghtened  Paris ; 

2g7]^                                    28 ^^^  ^^  stands  there,  in  the  German  forest, 

counter  to  that  recumbent  Alsace-Lorraine  at 

Hardly  a  Frenchman  in  all  Paris  thought  the  streets'  comer,  to  remind  a  dainty  age 

that  an  overweening  phrase,  when  put  there  that  strength,  after  all,  must  underlie  craft, 

first ;   and  now  scarce  ten  years  remain ;  and  that  hearts  do  more  of  this  world's  work 

and  yet,  not  yet,  has  once  the  German  sen-  than  heads,  to-day. 
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LIFE  AMONG  THE  CONGO  SAVAGES. 


By  Herbert  Ward. 


A 


UpoCo  War  Knif«. 


BOUT  noon  on  March 
12,  1877,  Stanley, 
bronzed,  meagre, 
and  with  blanched  hair, 
leaning  forward  in  his 
canoe,  and  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  fierce  tropical  sun, 
gazed  upon  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  since  known 
as  "  Stanley  Pool."  In  his 
flotilla  of  native  canoes  he 
had  with  him  his  sole  sur- 
viving white  companion, 
Frank  Pocock,  and  his  gal- 
lant band  of  Wangwanas, 
natives  of  Zlanzibar.  For  more  than  two 
years  and  a  half  they  had  travelled  ever 
onward,  undergoing  the  keenest  priva- 
tions, frequently  escaping  only  by  that 
happy  tact  and  judgment  which  are 
among  Stanley's  principal  characteris- 
tic& 

It  will  be  forever  fresh  in  our  minds 
how,  after  circumnavigating  the  central 
African  lakes,  he  pushed  his  way  to  Ny- 
angwe,  where  he  augmented  his  forces 
by  engaging  some  Arabs  and  their  fol- 
bwing  to  accompany  him  down  the  Lu- 
alaba  Biver  for  six^  marches.  A  por- 
tion of  the  caravan  floated  down  the 
river  in  canoes,  and  the  remainder  forced 
their  way  along  the  banks  through  the 
dense  and  deadly  forests,  after  fi^htf nl 
hardships  and  large  loss  of  life.  The 
Arabs  refused  to  accompany  Mr.  Stan- 
ley any  farther,  on  account  of  the  rav- 
ages which  sickness  had  made  among 
their  numbers,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  extremely  hazardous  character  of 


the  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  but 
little  faith. 

Stanley,  undaunted  by  this  desertion, 
and  accompanied  by  his  sole  remaining 
white  man  (the  plucky  young  English- 
man Frank  Pocock),  and  his  faithful 
but  discontented  handful  of  Wangwana 
followers,  determined  to  push  on  at  all 
hazards  in  canoes.  They  embarked  near 
the  Seventh  Cataract,  since  popularly 
known  as  Stanley  Falls.  Very  soon  they 
encountered  serious  hostility  from  the 
natives.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Aruimi 
River  thousands  of  savages  came  out  in 
their  enormous  war-canoes  to  attack 
him,  crying,  "  Nyama  !  nyama  !  *'  (Meat, 
meat),  for  in  these  regions  the  people 
are  cannibals,  and  the  significance  of 
their  cry  was  obvious. 

By  dmt  of  hard  fighting,  indefatigable 
energy,  combined  with  masterly  diplo- 
macy, he  forced  his  way  down  tiie  Con- 
go Biver  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  thus 
clearly  solving  the  course  and  connection 
of  the  Lualaba  with  the  Congo.  There 
is,  even  to  this  date,  no  more  thrilling 
book  of  travel  than  Stanley's  "  Through 
the  Dark  Continent,  **  in  which  the  great 
explorer  has  narrated  to  the  world  the 
interesting  record  of  this  memorable  ex- 
pedition. 

When  Stanley  reached  Europe,  the 
keenest  public  interest  was  directed  tow- 
ard this  vast  country,  never  before  vis- 
ited by  a  white  man,  and  His  Majesty 
King  Leopold  IL  of  Belgium  commis- 
sioned Stanley  to  return  again  to  the 
Congo  country,  and  post  stations  at  the 
most  advantageous  points,  in  order  that 
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these  benighted  Bavogea  in  the  heart  of  ItiTer,  and  emharMng  on  a  small  ateam- 
Afiics  might  receive  the  benefits  of  civ-  launch,  ire  steamed  an  entire  day  past 
ilization.  For  four  years  Staidey  trav-  mangrove  swamps,  until  we  reached 
Boma,  now  the  seat  and  the  principal  de- 
pot of  the  Government  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Here  are  now  several  large 
factories  belonging  to  French,  Duttui, 
Portuguese,  and  ^glish  trading  com- 

§anies,  who  exchange  Manchester  and 
iirmingham  goods  for  native  produce. 
From  Boma,  steaming  another  entire 
day,  we  reached  Yivi,  a  station  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Stanley  at  the  farthest 
point  of  navigation.  Yivi  Station  was 
at  that  time  the  base  of  administration. 
There  were  here  about  fifteen  white 
men  of  different  nationalities,  living  in 
Typ»  o(  Binaiii.  houBBB  made,   some  of  planks,  others 

(Dnwn  bj  Um  antboi.)  of  mud  and  grass,  and  a  few,  of  higher 

pretensions,  were  roofed  with  oorm- 
elled  about  the  country  negotiating  gated  iron.  After  remaining  in  VItI 
treaties  for  concessiona  of  territory  with  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  receive  my 
the  native  chiefs,  which  were  to  form  the  instructions,  and  to  prepare  my  loads 
basis  of  the  creation  of  the  Congo  Free  for  the  overland  march  into  the  interior. 
State.  I  started  with  native  carriers  of  the  Ba- 

it was  while  transporting  his  boats  kongo  tribe.  For  four  days  I  marched 
and  small  steam-launches  through  the  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo,  orer 
cataract  region  of  the  Congo,  in  order  to  rugged  hills,  through  dense  patches  of 
put  them  together  on  Stanley  Pool  for  forest,  ever  and  anon  catching  glimpses 
the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Congo,  that  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Congo  River, 
Stanley  was  christened  by  the  natives  eddying  and  whirling  among  enormoua 
Bula  Matadi  (The  Stone-breaker),  from  rocks  and  cliffs ;  while  on  the  south 
his  having  blasted  rocks  which  obstruct-  side  most  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
ed  Ms  road.  The  name  Bula  Matadi  is  far  country  beyond  were  plainly  visible, 
uttered  vrith  respect  and  awe  by  the  al-  It  was  the  rainy  season.  Wet  weather, 
most  numberless  inhabitants  to  the  ut-  deep  muddy  swamps,  long  grass,  and 
most  limits  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  mosquitoes,  were  prominent  reatures  of 

this  journey. 
In  the  beginning  of  1881  I  reached  At  Isanghila  a  station  had  been  es- 
England,  suffering  from  malarial  fever  tablished  as  a  depot  for  the  boat  service 
contracted  while  travelling  in  the  far  in-  between  Isanghila  and  Manyanga,  a 
tenor  of  North  Borneo.  As  I  regained  stretch  of  wild,  swift  water,  navigable 
my  health  my  desire  to  travel  in  new  only  with  great  caution  and  local  knowl- 
countries  revived,  for  the  fascination  of  edge.  The  natives  are  lazy  and  indo- 
being  the  first  white  man  to  view  a  new  lent.  The  influence  of  trade-rum  here 
country — to  be  the  first  white  to  visit  has  its  demoralizing  effect ;  their  only 
strange  savage  tribes,  who  live  in  far-  ambition  seems  to  be  to  scrape  together 
away  wilds,  which  have  hitherto  proved  a  few  ground-nuts  and  palm-kemels, 
inaccessible  to  civilization — was  at  that  which  they  carry  to  the  European  trad- 
time  strong  within  me.  I  could  not  do  ers  at  Boma,  to  sell  for  trade-rum,  a  fieiy, 
better  than  to  become  connected  with  spirituous  poison  prepared  in  Europe 
an  enterprise  such  as  Mr.  Stanley's  ;  solely  for  the  African  trade, 
consequently,  upon  receiving  an  appoint-  The  Bakongo  of  this  region  are  in- 
ment  from  Brussels,  through  Mr.  Stan-  tensely  superstitious.  For  instance,  one 
ley's  influence,  I  proceed^  in  1884  to  of  their  superstitions  is  the  beUef  that 
the  Congo.  certain  imuviduals  are  in  league  with 

Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo    the  elements.     Upon  one  occasion  the 
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!'"'^'>cuieB  desired  to  build  a  little  certain  parts  of  the  lower  Congo,  when 
"°^  ''1^'UTcli  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  there  is  a  drought,  they  attribute  it  to 
''*"  til©  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  the  white  man,  "For,"  they  say,  "be- 
"'^^i  liowever,  indignantly  refused  to  fore  the  white  men  came  these  things 
""**  t^em.  Bribes  and  persuasions  always  went  on  regularly.  Our  dry  sea- 
were  of  ^Q  avail,  but  e-rentuiJly  they  ex-  son  w^  bo  many  days,  and  our  rainy 
P~^*^  to  the  missionaries  the  reason  season  lasted  so  many  days,  but  now  the 
?*  "J*^  objections.  They  said,  "  If  you  elements  are  demoralized.  It  was  very 
Z^^  *^  great,  ugly  house  of  iron  lilce  weak  of  us  to  let  the  white  men  pass 
tha^We  ahall  have  no  rain.  Never  has  into  the  country."  They  have  a  playful 
such  a  liouse  as  that  been  in  this  coun-  little  habit,  also,  of  kidnapping  people, 
wy-  Such  a  thing  would  surely  frighten  and  keeping  them  bound,  hiuid  and  foot, 
'^^y  the  rain."    Even  to  this  day,  in  close  prisoners,   until  the  lain  comes. 
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Womea  are,  of  course,  the  cause  of  the 
majority  of  the  native  wars.     But  the  ec- 
centricities of  the  elements  are  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  blood- 
shed.    One  chief  will  threaten  a  neigh- 
boring chief,  in  a  moment 
of  anger,  that  he  will  tie 
up  the  rain.     Consequent- 
ly, should  the  rain  be  late, 
the  reason  is  attributed  to 
the  threat  of  this  chief,  and 
bloodshed  foUows. 

Manyanga  has  a  com- 
manding position  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Congo, 
being  built  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Isanghila.  But  it  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  health 
of  white  men.  The  rows  of 
rough  stone-heap  graTes  at 
the  foot  of  the  hUl  tell  their 
own  sad  tale.  It  might  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  a  Typ*  o 

site  so  high  above  the  sea-  (Dnnn  by 

level  would  be  sufficiently 
elevated  to  escape  the  malarial  fogs  ;  but 
the  contrary  is  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
at  the  station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  situated  on  a  sand-bank  just  above 
the  river-level,  there  is  hardly  any  sick- 
ness. Hilly  sites  are  constantly  under- 
going changes  of  temperature  ;  after 
the  blazing  heat  of  the  tropical  sun 
comes  a  cold  withering  wind,  which  too 
frequently  is  the  forerunner  of  chills 
which  prove  so  fatal  in  that  country ; 
whereas  the  low-lying  and  sheltered  sit- 
uations are  not  subject  to  such  sudden 


From  Manyanga  to  Stanley  Pool,  a 
distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  the 
country  becomes  more  park-like,  with 
long  plateaus  and  picturesque  land- 
scapes. It  is  a  remarkable  feature  that 
this  portion  of  the  conntij  should  be 
utterly  devoid  of  game.  It  la,  doubtless, 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
From  the  coast  to  this  point  the  inhab- 
itants are  Bakongo,  whose  language 
is  soft  and  rich  in  expression,  and  is 
rendered  particularly  harmonious  by 
its  alliterative  concord.  Stanley  Pool 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  Ba- 
teke  tribe,  whose  language  is  of  a  mono- 
syllabic order,  and  they  have  a  pecul- 
iar sing-song  mode  of  speaking.     They 


are  traders,  acting  as  middle  -  meu  in 
the  ivory  trade  between  the  Babangis 
of  the  upper  Congo,  who  come  down 
in    their    large    canoes    with    tusks   of 
ivory,  and  the  Bakongos,  who  dispose 
of  the  ivory  to  the  Euro- 
pean traders  on  the  coast. 
The  Batekes  are  indolent, 
cunning,   and   utterly   de- 
void of  the  elements  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Leaving  Stanley  Fool,  th« 
scenery  up  to  Ewamouth  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  be- 
ing thickly  wooded  countij, 
with  bald  patches  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  the 
action  of  the  rain  having 
washed  down  the  rich  sou. 
One  is  immediately  im- 
pressed by  tlie  superiority 
of  this  country,  when  com- 
pared with  that  lying  be- 
sopuio.  tween  here  and  the  coast 

thesnthor.)  There  the  hills  are  more 

abrupt,  more  rocky  uid 
arid,  especially  after  the  grass  fires, 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  each  dry  sea- 
son. The  first  village  of  importance 
after  leaving  Stanley  Pool  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank.  Mr.  Stanley  estab- 
lished a  small  post  here,  in  1882,  leav- 
ing In  command  Lieutenant  Jannsen, 
who  was  known  to  the  natives  as  Nsusn 
Mpembe  (White  Fowl).  He  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  the  autmnn  of  1883, 
while  crossing  the  river,  his  canoe  being 
capsized  in  a  tornado. 

The  country  now  becomes  more  culti- 
vated, and  one  catches  passing  glimpses 
of  little  villages  snugly  stowed  away  in 
the  dense  forests  which  fringe  the  river. 
The  undulating  country  at  the  back  la 
here  and  there  cultivated  with  patches 
of  cassava,  planted  in  rows.  It  is  here 
that  the  Kasal  River  empties  itself  into 
the  Congo.  There  Is  a  marked  contrast 
in  the  color  of  the  waters,  the  Easoi 
being  of  a  thick  clayey  color,  while  the 
Congo  is  block  and  muddy.  Captain 
Wlssman,  the  Oerman  traveller,  was  the 
first  to  explore  the  course  of  this  great 
Kasai  River.  Previous  to  his  descent, 
in  1886,  its  course  was  purely  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  At  the  time  of  his  arri- 
val there  was  a  State  station  at  Its  con- 
fluence vrith  the  Congo.    Wissmon  bad 
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been  traTelliii|;  down  the  Easai  Biver  for  sembling  Bpinacb  in  fl&Tor.     Portions 

many  montbs  in  canoes.    Dpon  reaching  of  old  canoes  turned  upside  down,  and 

the  Coi^o  he  could  hardly  resize  where  placed  at  right  angles,  with  a  grass  roof 

he  vas,  and  his  over  them,  form  seats  and  are  used  for 

^     anxiety    got   so  native    palavers,   palm -wine    drinking, 

'      much  the  better  and  general  places  of  assembly. 

of  him  that,  be-  The  chief,  "Ibinda,"  is  an  old  man, 

fore  he  had  time  to  generally  to  be  seen  lying  back  upon  a 

get  his  canoes  prop-  log,  smoking  a  long  Bateke  pipe,  with  a 

erly  beached,  he  bent  metal  stem,  the  bowl  resting  on 

had    plunged   into  the  ground ;  his  son,  a  bright-eyed,  mis- 

the  water,  and  wad-  chievous  boy  of  about  ten  years,  sitting 

ing  ashore  eagerly  beside  him.      The  old  chiefs  face  is 

asked,  "  What  river  generally  adorned  with  paint  and  with 

is  this  ? "  white  chalk  on  his  eyebds,  and  yellow 

Since  that   time  and  red  stripes  and  spots  down  his  arms 

other  expeditions  and  on  his  breast ;  his  mustache  is  shaved 

have  ascended  the  from  the  upper  lip,  with  the  exception 

Eaaai  and  its  tribn-  of  two  ends  over  the    comer  of  the 

taries,  and  its  whole  mouth,  standing  out  Uke  bristles  ;  his 

course  is  now  known  beard  is  plaited  into  a  string  about  six 

to  the  world.    The  inches  long;  and  hanging  over  him  &om 

Congo    State    haa  a  bough  of  the  beautiful,  soft -leaved, 

now  a  post  at  the  shady  tree  under  which  he  reclines,  is 

far-away  headquar-  his  staff  of  state,  an  old  roear,  oma- 

ters   of  this  nver,  meoted  vrith  strips  of  wUd-eat  skin, 

and  for  many  years  and  the  knob  covered  with  some  yellow 

past  Forti^uese  ad-  stuff  resembling  the  bread-crumbs  on  a 

venturers  have  been  fish-balL 

in  the  habit  of  vis-  During  the  founding  of  the   Congo 

iting  these  districts,  State  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  sta- 

engaged  in  the  slave  tion  at  Bolobo,  on  account  of  the  vast 

and  ivory  trade,  population.    But  it  was  not  until  1883 

They  are  even   to  that  a  white  man  was  found  competent 

Knif.  .ml  sti.Mh,  Kuungo,  ^^^    ^^7    Carrying  to  deal  vfith  the  natives.     Twice  the  sta- 

Ctnirai  Airict            OH  their  neforious  tion  had  been  burnt  down,  and  several 

traffic  fights  had  occurred,  when  lieutenant 

The  next  village  of   importance  on  Liebrechts,  a  Belgian  artillery  officer, 

the  Congo  is  Chumbiri.      Palm  -  trees  was  placed  in  command  and  established 

abound,  planted  in  avenues,  and  under  order.      At  Bolobo  the   natives   have 

their   friendly  shade  are   the  huts   of  great   trading    interests,    and    act    as 

the  natives,  built  in  streets  and  open  middlemen     between     the     up-country 

squares.     These  palm-forests,  combined  ivory  traders  and  the  Bateke  of  Stanley 

vrith  graceful  banana-trees  of  different  Pool,    There   are,   here,  two    separate 

hues,  and  occasional  fan  and  borassus  tribes,   the  Bayimsi  and    the    ^mo£. 

palms,  form  a  beautiful  picture  in  the  The  Bayansi  of  Bolobo  are  essentially 

strong,  tropical  sunlight    Kwamouth  is  traders,  but  the  6amo6  cultivate  on  an 

the  division  of  the  Batekes   and  Ba-  extensive  scale 

bangi  tribes.     The  Babangi  are  a  much  and  are  great 

more  enterprising  tribe,and  of  a  more  fishermen 

open  disposition  than  the  indolent,  ava-  There   is    a 

ricious  Bateke.     There  is  a  great  variety  abundance     c 

of  food  in  this  village — pumpkins,  sweet  fish,  from  small  . 

potatoes,  egg-fruit,  bananas,    plantains,  whit«-bait  to          m>F>n  id  Hubart  wird. 

palm  •  nuts,  palm  -  wine,  maize,  peanuts,  fish    weighing 

manioc ;  also  many  plants  used  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  and  the 

natives  as  vegetables,  most  of  them  re-  natives  have  various  modes  of  fishing. 
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For  instance,  in  order  to  catch  the  fish  fowl,  red-legged  partridges,  and  wild- 
that  frequent  the  Bhallow  parts  around  duck  in  abundance, 
the  aand-banka  they  use  lengths  of  cane  It  was  in  a  large  plain,  just  below  the 
trellis  about  six  feet  high.     They  ap-  village  of  Bolobo,  that  my  friend  and 
proach  stealthily  by  night,  as  a  rule,  companion,  E.  J.  Glave,  once  had  a  very 
and   Humound   a  narrow  escape  from  a  charging,  bufblo. 
large  portion  of  He  had  come  upon  a  large  herd,  con- 
'  the  shtdlow  water  sisting  of  about  two  hundred  buffido, 
by  means  of  the  but    unfortunately    only   managed    to 
cane-work,  so  wound  a  bull  in  ttie  shoulder.    There- 
that  no  fish  can  mainder  of  the  herd  stampeded  oft  but 
escape.     They  the  wounded  animal  trotted  into  a  neigh- 
then  contract  boring  patch  of  scrub.     Ajs  Olave  ap- 
their     circular  proached,  the  infuriated  brute  rushed 
vail    until    the  into  the  open  and  stood  dazed  for  an 
circumference  ia  instant,  then,  with  neck   extended,  he 
small  enough  to  stuck  back  his  ears,  stamped  with  bis 
admit  of  their  us-  foot,  and  sniffing  the  air  and  with  an 
ing  their  barbed  ominous    twitch    of   his    tail   charged 
epeai8.  straight  for  Glave,  who  was  about  fifty 
To  the  fish  who  yards  ofC    Olave  was  armed  with  a  Mar- 
cinn^hii  Tfoph,  n  upoKi.      ^^    inclined    to  tini  rifle,  and  at  the  pace  the  wounded 
(Dnwn  b7  Oa  ■aibor.)       bask  iu  sluggish  bufialo  was  charging  he  had  to  depend 
water  the  natives  on  the  one  shot.     Waiting  coolly  until 
are   accommodating.     They    arrange    a  the  brute  had  approached  within  a  few 
stockade  projecting    into    the   current  feet  of  him,  his  h^d  close  to  the  ground, 
about  twenty  yards,  at  right  angles  to  bellowing  with  rage,  Glave  raised  his 
the  river  bank.     Upon  this  they  attach  rifle  and  shot  the  infuriated  animal  in 
small  bushes,  the  whole  forming  a  break-  the  heart.     So  sudden  was  the  shock 
water,  in  the  lee  of  which  the  indolent  and  so  great  the  impulse  that  the  bruto 
fish  can  resort,  sheltered  from  the  cur-  turned  a  complete  somersault,  and  Olave 
rent.    In  the  most  advantageous  position  had  only  time  to  jump  aside   to  avoid 
are  placed  artfully  contrived  traps,  made  being  crushed.      The    two    Zanzibaria 
on  the  principle  of  our  lobster  pots,  and  who  accompanied  him  remained  in  the 
baited  with  manioc  root.    They  are  well  background,  and  as  they  realized  the 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing  fish,  danger  keenly  when  they  saw  the  dead 
Upon  a  platform,  built  about  two  feet  bufialo,  they  uttered  fervently  the  Mo- 
from  the  ground,  across  which  are  Uid  hammedan  prayer,  "  Hem'd  II  Allah ! " 
small  sticks,  the  &esh  fish  are  arranged,  'While  stalking  the  herd,  Glave  had 
and  then  thoroughly  dried  and  smoked  given  a  native  his  helmet  to  carry,  but 
by  means  of  a  fire  placed  underneath,  in  the  excitement  the  native  had  ran 
During  the  hot,  dry  weather  they  are  off  into  a  neighboring  bush,  where  be 
able  to  cure  fish  in  the  sun,  but  the  was  safely  perched  in  a  high  tree.     So 
climate  being  generally  damp,  this  pro-  thoroughly  scared  was  he  by  the  charg- 
cess  is  only  occasionally  practicable.    A  ing  bufialo  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
great  trade  results,  in  ttie  exchange  of  suaded  to   come   down  with  the  hat. 
fish  for  vegetable  food,  between  the  n&-  They  shouted  to  him  that  the  danger 
tives  who  reside  on  the  river  banks  and  was  past,  but  he  would  not  believe  it. 
the  inland  tribes.    In  the  district  of  At  last  another  man  had  to  go  up  the 
Bolobo  is  to  be  found  everything  that  tree  and  bring  down  the  helmet.     In 
this  portion  of  central  Africa  produces  consequence  of  the  exposure  without  a 
—  large  plantations   of  maize,  peanut,  hat,  Olave  was  attacked  with  a  very  se- 
sugar-cane,  plenty  of  goats,  fowl,  ducks,  vere  fever.     That  night  he  became  de- 
and  sheep  ;  and  tiie  surrounding  forests  lirious,  and  it  required   the  united  ef- 
and  plains  harbor  numberless  herds  of  forte  of  his  blacks  to  control  him. 
elephante  and  bufialo.    In  the  planta-  A  station  was  established  at  Lukolela 
tions  are  always  to  be  found   guinea-  in  1883  byMr.  Stanley,  and  left  in  charge 
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of  my  friend  Glare.    It  is  an  important 
post,  from  its  strategic  position,  as  here 
the  Congo  narrows  veiy  considerably,  so 
that  everything  that  passes  up  and  down 
the  river  at  Uiis  point  can  be  clearly 
seen.     It  is  situated  in  a  dense  forest, 
probably  the  thickest  in 
the  whole  country,  and 
which  containa  a  great 
variety  of  timber.     The 
natives  are  a  peaceable 
and  good-natured  peo- 
ple.   Lukolela  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  large  game 
district,    many    species 
being  found  in  that  vi- 

In  the  country  at  the 
back  of  Lukolela  there 
are  some  powerful  but 
peaceable  tribes,  at  the 
Lead  of  whom  is  a  chief  tjv*  °<  Ar 

who  has  rather  a  unique  (Dtam  bi 

superstition,  which  is 
that  he  must  not  see  the  river  Congo. 
He  is  now  an  old  man,  dose  on  to  sev- 
enty years  ;  but  neither  himself  nor  his 
father  before  him  has  ever  seen  the 
river.  He  has  the  impression  that  the 
day  he  sees  the  river  will  decide  the 
date  of  his  funeral.  He  will  go  down 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  but  never 
runs  the  slightest  risk  of  catching  a 
glimpse.  Among  these  peoples  there 
is  a  custom  that  a  big  <^ef  in  a  dis- 
trict, on  having  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  assembled  chiefs  that  he  is 
the  wealthiest,  and,  physically  speak- 
ing, the  strongest,  is  invested  with  the 
oMer  of  the  Tall  Hat.  This  resembles 
very  much  the  stove-pipe  hat  of  civilized 
life,  only  with  the  brim  at  the  top,  and 
is  made  of  plaited  fibre. 

Nearly  opposite  Lukolela  Station  is 
situated  the  mouth  of  the  Alima,  a  river 
very  important  in  connection  with  De 
Brazza's  enterprise,  as  this  water-way 
completes  his  transport  service  through 
the  French  Congo  territo^.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Congo  posses- 
sions are  at  Ghiboon,  situated  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Africa,  one  degree 
south.  They  convey  their  transports  up 
the  river  Oguwe,  the  mouth  of  which  ia 
at  Gaboon.  The  French  ascend  this 
river  to  the  limit  of  its  navigable  waters, 
when  they  march  overland  for  seven  or 


eight  days,  and  again  embarking  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Alima  enter  the  Con- 
go near  Xnikolela.    This  is  a  very  danger- 
ous route,  on  account  of  the  many  rapids 
and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  water-way. 
Many  of  the  villages  on  the  upper 
Congo  consist  merely  of 
fifty  to  sixty  log -huts, 
two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation   being    generally 
women.     In   many  dis- 
tricts women  are  consid- 
ered as  currency,  their 
value  increasing  as  they 
attain  a  greater  degree 
of    corpulency.     Each 
woman   has    as    many 
metal  ornaments  as  she 
can  wear,  some  compos- 
ed of  iron,  others  brass 
and  copper.    These  met- 
imi  Niiiva,  als  are  tiie  money  of  the 

tbe  snCIiar.)  country,  so  that  tiie  more 

a  woman  can  heap  upon 
herself  the  greater  becomes  her  value. 
Each  chief  has  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
afford  to  buy  or  marry,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  purchase.  Early  in  the 
morning  few  of  these  women  are  to  be 
found  in  the  villages,  as  they  start  off  at 
daybreak  to  work  in  their  plantations, 
and  do  not  return  until  about  noon. 
However,  a  few  always  have  to  remain  to 
attend  to  the  necessary  domestic  items 
of  life,  such  as  cooking  and  their  toilet 
These  central  Africans  are  very  partic- 
ular in  all  items  in  connection  with  their 
toilet,  which  consists  of  plaiting  their 
hair,  shaving  off  the  eyebrows,  pulling 
out  the  eyelashes,  cutting  their  nails 
right  down  to  the  quick,  and  besmear- 
ing their  bodies  with  a  mixture  of  palm- 
oil  and  camwood. 

la  another  part  of  the  village  are  seen 
some  of  the  vill^ers  engaged  in  making 
fishing  nets  and  basket-work,  and  being 
helped  by  the  young  boys  of  the  village, 
who  become  initiated  into  these  crafts 
at  a  very  early  age.  Again,  under  some 
shady  tree,  in  another  comer  of  the  vil- 
lage, some  natives  will  be  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  ^  thia 
they  display  a  great  knowledge  of  their 
work,  mixing  tbe  different  clays  so  as  to 
stand  firing.  They  have  no  moulds — 
nothing  but  the  practised  eye  and  hand 
to  assist  them,  and  it  ia  really  wonderful 
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to  BM  a  lump  of  clay,  in  the  hEuidB  of  an  deceived.     Some  of  the  more  intelligent 

African  savage,  moulded,  in  the  space  of  a  have  even  found  out  the  simple  points  in 

few  minutes,  into  a  useful  article  of  pot-  the  mechanism  of  a  gun.   It  must  always 

tery,  rendered  really  artistic  by  its  neat-  be  borne  in  mind  Uiat  these  people  are 

ness  and  tasteful  design.  totally  unassisted  by  the  benefits  such  as 

A  busy  nook  in  a  ih6  white  mechanic  has  in  his  aid.     The 

village  is  always  the  native  must  commence  from  the  very 

blacksmith's    shop,  bottom  of  the  tree.    He  has  the  iron  in 

generally  merely  a  the  rough,  and  every  tool  be  needs  he 

grass  roof  support-  must  make  himself.     It  is  so  that  they 

ed   on  bare  poles,  have  been  compelled  to  have  such  a  wide 

Like    the    corre-  grasp  of  their  industries. 

spending  institution  Some  of  the  villagers  are  occupied  in 

BiMii  Typ..    '        °^  civilized  life,  it  is  catering  for  the  thirsty  nature  which 

(Drawn  br  the  antbor.)      the  rcsort  of  local  seems  to  belong  to  mankind,  whether 

gossipers.     In    the  black  or  white,  and  which  must,  at  times, 

centre  are  the  rough  bellow^  composed  be  satisfied  by  something  stronger  than 

of  wood  and  skin.     The  smelting  of  water.     This  is  provided  by  pounding 

the  ore  is  done  by  means  of  chanoal  np  sugar-cane,  and,  having  obtained  the 

firea  made  in  ant-bills.    As  a  rule,  the  juice,  allowing  it  to  ferment  a  day  or  two, 

whole  kit  of  the  blacksmith's  tools  in-  when  one  of  their  favorite  bever^es  is 

eludes  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  formed.     The  young  people  of  a  native 

hammers,  resembling   doctors'  pestles  village  are  always  in  high  spirits,  amus- 

— some  pointed,  some  fiat,  and  others  ing  themselves  by  games,  mimic  warfare, 

square.  Forananvil,ablockofironabout  and  bird  -  trapping  and  hunting  on  a 

four  inches  square,  and  some  native  cups,  miniature  scale  ;  but  it  is  not  ^  play 

made  of  special  clay,  for  melting  met^,  with  them.     Their  parents  or  masters 

The  rough  iron  ore,  as  provided  by  nal^  compel   them   to  t(Ae 

ore  to  man,  enters  this  rough  African  part  in  work  in  which 

savage's  hands,  and  leaves  it  either  in  the  they  themselves  may  be 

shape  of  a  knife,  arrow-head,  or  spear,  so  engaged .     It  is  a  mis- 

defUy  and  artistically  worked  as  to  be  take   to    imagine    that 

nniversally  admired.    Long  practicebas  these  people  are  incor- 

given  them  a  vety  wide  knowledge  of  the  rigibly  indolent  when 

nature  of  metals,  and  they  know  exactly  we  come  to  consider 

how  to  temper  theuL    A  good  deal  of  the  enormous  amount 

brass  passes  throngh  the  hands  of  the  of  time  and  patience 

village  blacksmith,  because  for  means  of  they  bestow  upon  all 

intertribal  trade  the  brass  anklet  is  in  their  industries.    In 

great  demand.  This  metal  is  introduced  the  morning,  when  peo- 

into  Africa   by   the  pie  are  at  work,  a  native 

white  traders,  who  village  strikes  one  as  a                  * 

have  penetrated  into  very  busy  place  indeed.     ''''"' "'  ^'"'  <^<"«"- 
that  country.  Before 

the  natives  can  use  The  next  important  districts,  about 

this  metal  they  must  fifty  miles  up  river,  are  Buslndi  and 

render  it  malleable.  Irebu,  which  are  thickly  populated  by 

To  effect  this  they  native  traders.    They  are  middle-men, 

melt  into  it   native  taking  the  produce — of  ivory,  camwood, 

lead.     One    strange  and   slaves — down    to    the   lower  river 

thing  about  all  their  markets  of  Bolobo   and  Stanley  Pool. 

work   is  that  they  There  is  an  arrangement  between  the 

*'"«,.«!' up^rCcwgo."'"     make    no   measure-  Busindi  and  Irebu  to  the  following  ef- 

ments.     They     rely  feet :  Busindi  has  very  large  plantations 

solely  upon  their  eye  and  band,  and  a  of  its  own,  and  is  situated  altogether  in 

glance  at  a  collection  of  central  African  an  agricultural  district,  being  aurround- 

weapons  shows  that  they  are  very  seldom  ed  by  the  large  inland  villages  of  Lusar 
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kani,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  who  at  times 
wage  war  on  the  suiTOunding,  but  small, 
villages  and  thoroughly  clear  them  out. 
Irebu  does  not  practise  agriculture,  but 
has  an  extensive  industry  in  native  pot- 
tery, as  they  have  in  their  territory  suit- 
able clay.  They  do  not  engage  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  Busindi  people  do  not 
make  pots,  so  that  an  extensive  exchange 
is  always  taking  place  between  the  Bu- 
sindi and  Irebu — ^pots  against  agricul- 
tural products.  Just  above  Irebu  is 
Lake  Mantumba,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  Lake  Leopold,  forms  a  sort  of  chan- 
nel between  the  river  Kasai  and  the 
main  river  Congo,  rendering  the  land  en- 
closed by  them  geographically  an  island. 

Xjarge  herds  of  elephants  are  to  be  found 
almost  throughout  the  whole  territory 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Away  in  the 
deadly  swamps  and  impenetrable  for- 
ests of  this  portion  of  central  Africa 
they  are  secure  from  hunters  of  any 
kind.  They  frequently  devastate  the 
plantations  of  an  entire  district,  and 
they  seem  to  be  instinctively  aware  of 
the  comparatively  inoffensive  weapons 
of  the  natives.  The  thundering  noise  of 
a  herd  of  elephants  stampeding  through 
the  forest  is  indescribable.  The  shrill- 
ness of  their  screaming  and  trumpeting, 
and  the  crashing  of  trees  as  they  plough 
their  way  through  the  dense,  matted 
undergrowth,  is  an  experience  never  to 
be  forgotten.  As  a  rule,  elephants  do 
not  lie  down  to  rest.  They  stand  in 
a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  swaying  their 
great  bodies  backward  and  forward, 
and  making  a  peculiar  gurgling  sound 
in  the  throat.  Occasionally  baby  ele- 
phants will  skip  playfully  about  like 
young  lambs,  being  rebuked  with  a  pilsh 
from  the  trunk  of  an  old  tusker.  -The 
elephant's  lack  of  eyesight  is  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  its  acute  powers  of  scent 
and  hearing. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Bi^te,  commonly  known  from 
the  geographical  position  as  the  Equator 
Station.  Its  site  is  one  of  Mr.  St«mley's 
most  happy  selection,  being  situated  in 
the  centre  of  an  important  river-system 
and  in  the  midst  of  several  tribes.  Here 
are  found  the  Babangi  and  Bankundu. 
The  Bankundu  are  the  rightfid  posses- 
sors of  the  country,  the  Babangi  being 


immigrants  who  have  settled  there  for 
the  purpose  of  trading.  The  formation 
of  the  land  is  low.  Indeed,  the  only 
portions  of  the  land  which  are  dry  at 
high  water  are  thickly  populated.  The 
most  important  tribe  in  this  district  is 
the  Monsol^,  who  acknowledge  but  one 
chief,  Euelu.  E.  J.  Glave,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Mr.  Stanley's  last 
great  work,  "  The  Founding  of  the  Con- 
go State,"  was  the  first  white  man  to 
visit  these  people  and  to  be  a  blood 
brother  of  Euelu.  This  chief  is  short, 
with  strongly  knit  limbs,  and  with 
strong  lines  of  determination  in  his 
savage  face.  He  has  attained  his  posi- 
tion simply  by  his  prowess  as  a  warrior. 
Over  his  left  eye  he  has  the  deep  scar 
of  an  arrow-wound,  while  aU  paxts  of 
his  body  are  more  or  less  marked  from 
spear  and  knife  woimds. 

Close  by,  Glave  discovered  a  settlement 
of  Barumbe,  a  tribe  of  nomadic  himters, 
until  then  entirely  unknown  by  white 
men.  Formerly  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  going  about  from  place  to  place,  stay- 
ing only  a  few  days  to  hunt  the  wild  pig 
and  other  small  animals.  Their  sole 
arm  was  the  bow  and  arrow,  with  which 
they  were  very  expert.  They  were  timid, 
and  of  a  lower  class  than  the  ordinary 
equator  Bankundu,  and  were  content  to 
admit  their  own  inferiority.  Intermar- 
riage with  the  Bankundu  was  not  per- 
mitted, so  much  lower  were  they  con- 
sidered. He  found  these  people  to  be 
most  keen  sportsmen,  and  when  track- 


state  Ax«  from  th«  Dwarf 
Country,  Watwa,  Con- 
go River. 


ing  an  elephant  want- 
ed no  better  compan- 
ion than  a  Barumbe  hunter.  Euelu 
was  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
to  his  advantage  to  have  such  people 
about  him  ;  so  while  they  were  on  one 
of  their  expeditions  in  his  country  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  up  their  no- 
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madic  life  and  settle  down  near  the  Hon-  gence.     Around    nearly    every   village 

Bol^    "With  regard  to  the  river  people  there  is  found  a  heavy  stockade,  twelve 

at  the  Equator,  they  cannot  be  passed  feet  high,  made  of  poles  four  inches  in 

without  paying  a  bibute  to  the  Ban-  diameter,  being  of  different  lengths  so 

kundu  for  their  pluck  and  faithfulness,  as  to  form  a  ragged  and  uneven  top. 

These  poles  are  ^arpened  and  lashed 

There  are  three  large  rivers,  besides  together  horizontally  by  cross-sticks, 
tiie  several  small  ones,  which  enter  the  forming  a  most  effective  and  solid  bar- 
Congo  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  ricade.  Then,  lashed  along  at  every 
the  Equator  Station :  first  the  Ouban-  four  or  five  yards  of  the  stockade  are 
gi,  which  enters  on  the  opposite  right  bunches  of  twelve  and  fifteen  lances,  made 
bank  of  the  Congo — a  river  possessing  of  wood  sharpened  at  the  end  and  burnt 
four  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water  to  harden  them.  These  are  always  kept 
before  coming  to  rapids.  Its  banks,  as  in  readiness  for  an  attack,  which  may 
a  rule,  are  dense  forest,  with  the  most  happen  at  any  moment,  and  without  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  —  immense  trees  slightest  warning.  Besides  this,  they 
with  foliage  of  varied  tints,  draped  from  dig  a  deep  dike  around  their  villages, 
the  topmost  bough  with  briUiant-flow-  and  leave  only  one  small  stick  across  it 
eredcreepers,  and  vines  hanging  in  fes-  as  a  drawbridge.  At  night  and  in  time 
toons  down  to  the  water's  edge,  forming  of  war  this  drawbridge  is  drawn  in,  ren- 
at  times  most  gorgeous  pictures,  ani-  dering  the  village  almost  impregnable, 
mated  by  the  gay  chattering  of  numer-  so  that  these  people  do  most  of  their 
ous  species  of  monkeys,  and  at  times  fighting  on  the  water.  They  are  clever 
impressing  you  with  an  awful  silence,  fishermen,  and  display  great  ingenuity 
broken  only  by  the  weird  calling,  and  in  making  nets  and  fishing-traps  of  aU 
its  accompanying  echo,  of  some  strange  descriptions.  Their  food  consists  of 
bird.  These  forests  literally  swarm  with  banana  and  fish,  and  at  some  places  a 
herds  of  elephants.  Here  and  there  are  little  maize.  This  river  is  actually  a 
some  large  grass  plains,  the  home  of  the  miniature  of  the  Congo ;  in  some  places 
buffido,  antelope,  and  smaller  animals,  broadening  out  to  a  width  of  five  miles. 
The  natives  of  the  lower  reaches  are  At  low  water  it  is  full  of  sand-banks, 
Balui,  a  branch  of  the  Bangala.  They  whilst  at  others  it  is  penned  up  in  a 
are  well-known  pirates  and  cannibals,  space  of  one-half  mile,  at  which  points 
and  are  men  of  fine  physique,  and  are  are  found,  as  a  rule,  dangerous  banks 
brave  when  fighting  among  themselves,  of  rocks,  forming  whirlpools  and  render- 
This  river  is  identical,  no  doubt,  with  ing  navigation  very  dangerous. 
Schweinfurth's  Quelle,  as  the  weapons.  Another  of  the  important  rivers  is  the 
utensils,  and  general  habits  of  these  Buki.  This  is  situated  two  miles  above 
people  are  the  same.  In  some  places  the  Equator  Station,  and  flows  from  a 
are  to  be  seen  bunches  of  twenty  or  southeasterly  direction.  It  is  peopled 
thirty  skulls  hung  up  together ;  at  other  by  the  most  hostile  natives,  whose  fierce- 
places  the  skills  would  be  arranged  ness  is  only  equalled  by  their  arrogance, 
around  a  mound ;  then  again  they  are  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Bankundu,  and 
frequently  arranged  on  a  small  plat-  so  fierce  are  they  that  the  neighboring 
form  around  the  house.  These  are  skulls  tribes  dare  not  enter  their  country,  ex- 
of  cannibal  victims.  Asking  a  young  cept  in  very  strong  force,  and  then  only 
chief,  "Do  you  eat  human  flesh?"  "I  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  Their  only 
should  think  so,"  said  he  in  his  own  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  some 
language ;  "  don't  you  ? "  These  people  tipped  with  iron,  and  others  of  reed 
fight  among  themselves  simply  to  pro-  smeared  with  a  deadly  poison. 
vide  meat,  and  accordingly  have  to  be  The  burial  ceremonies  among  the  Con- 
always  on  the  alert,  as  tibey  may  be  in  go  people  vary  according  to  the  habits 
the  midst  of  their  family  circles  this  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  following 
morning,  and  form  a  savory  dish  for  particulars  apply  only  to  the  burial  of 
their  enemies  at  mid-day.  natives  of  importance,  as  slaves  through- 

The  way  they  fortify  their  villages  out  the  whole  continent  are  of  but  little 

shows  that  they  are  of  no  mean  intelli-  consideration. 
Vol.  VIL— 17 
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On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Congo,  number  of  intended  victims  are  ranged 
between  the  coast  and  Stanley  Pool,  a  out  on  -view  during  the  whole  ceremony 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  to  witness  their  fellow-creatures'  decap- 
upon  the  death  of  a  native  the  body  is  itation,  and  to  have  the  awful,  lingering 
cleaned  and  then  tightly  wrapped  round  experience  of  seeing  their  own  doom 
with  nearly  all  the  clothes  left  by  the  gradually  approaching.  The  victim  is 
deceased,  sometimes  forming  a  bundle  placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  his  legs 
eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  in  diameter,  stretched  out  stiff  in  front  of  him.  Be- 
in  shape  very  much  resembling  a  huge  side  each  ankle  a  small  stake  is  driven 
skittle.  The  corpse  is  then  laid  on  a  firmly  into  the  ground,  the  same  at  the 
platform  built  for  the  purpose,  under  knees  and  at  the  sides,  running  up  un- 
which  fires  are  laid,  so  that  the  whole  der  the  arm-pits.  These  are  then  firm- 
becomes  thoroughly  smoked.  During  ly  bound  together  by  cords,  securing  the 
this  operation  the  natives  are  engaged  body  rigidly  in  its  position.  His  head 
in  firing  off  gims  and  mourning.  It  is  is  then  placed  in  a  kind  of  cage  formed 
needless  to  remark,  knowing  the  native  by  a  ring  of  cane  fastened  round  the 
character,  that  very  few  tears  are  shed  neck  wi&  numerous  strings  attached 
in  sympathy.  to  it  which  are  drawn  up  over  the  head 

From  Stanley  Pool  up  to  Kwamouth  and  tied  together  in  a  loop.  A  pliant 
we  find  very  much  the  same  type  of  na-  young  saplmg  is  now  stuck  in  the 
tives  ;  therefore  their  customs,  with  ground  about  twelve  feet  from  the  vie- 
very  little  variation,  are  similar  ;  but  tim  and  bent  over  toward  him  until  the 
above  Kwamouth  the  notions  of  the  extreme  end  is  caught  in  the  loop,  and 
Babangi  are  entirely  different.  Upon  all  the  strings  roimd  the  ring  are  drawn 
the  death  of  anybody  of  importance  in  taut  and  the  neck  stretched  stiff  by  the 
the  Babangi  tribe  the  body  is  at  first  strain. 

placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  hav-  The  executioner  then  makes  his  ap- 
ing been  covered  with  different-colored  pearance,  escorted  by  the  young  men 
chalks  the  hair  is  then  arranged,  and  and  women  of  the  village,  each  holding 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  draped  over  him  a  palm-leaf,  forming  a  kind  of 
around  with  cloth.  Just  before  burial  canopy.  On  reaching  the  victim  they 
the  corpse  is  carried  through  the  vil-  fall  back  and  leave  him  there  alone.  He 
lage,  amid  the  mournful  waiUngs  of  the  wears  a  cap  formed  of  large  black  cocks' 
307omen  and  the  merry  dancing  of  the  tails ;  his  face  is  blackened  with  charcoal 
young  people.  During  the  whole  time  down  to  the  neck  ;  his  hands  and  arms 
the  death-guns  are  continually  heard,  are  also  blackened  up  to  the  elbows, 
The  body  is  now  lowered  into  tlie  grave  and  the  same  with  his  legs  down  to 
dug  out  for  the  purpose,  and  then  the  the  knees.  Around  his  loins  he  wears 
executions  take  place.  All  these  peo-  several  wild -cat  skins.  Standing  in 
pie  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  future  front  of  his  victim,  he  makes  at  first 
world.  A  chief  thinks  that  after  death,  two  or  three  feints  with  his  knife,  to 
in  order  to  retain  his  position,  he  will  re-  get  a  proper  swing.  Then,  deliberately 
quire  as  many  men  and  women  as  atten-  bending  down  and  taking  a  piece  of 
dants,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  chalk,  put  there  for  the  purpose,  he 
this  world.  So  upon  his  death  a  human  draws  a  thin  line  around  the  neck,  and 
sacrifice  takes  place,  the  number  of  vie-  putting  a  little  fine  sand  on  his  hand  so 
tims  depending  upon  his  wealth  and  as  to  get  a  good  grip,  with  one  quick 
general  prestige.  For  instance,  a  chief  blow  with  Hs  knife,  severs  the  head 
dies,  leaving  behind  him  twenty  male  from  the  trunk.  Until  just  before  the 
slaves  and  twelve  female  slaves ;  eight  execution  the  whole  village  is  wild  in 
or  nine  of  the  former  will  be  beheaded,  expectation  of  the  event.  Oroups  of 
and  four  or  five  of  the  latter  will  be  stran-  dancers  are  to  be  seen,  drummers  at 
gled,  so  that  their  spirits  may  attend  work,  and  every  kind  of  musical  instru- 
hJTn  in  the  next  world.  ment  to  add  to  the  tumult.     The  head. 

If  there  are  eight  victims,  four  will  after  being  severed,  is  jerked  up  in  the 

provide  amusement  for  one  day,  and  air  by  the  released  tension  of  the  pole, 
four  the  next ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  entire        Then,  upon  the  sight  of  the  blood. 


I 
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their  Tilest  and  most  inhuman  passions  wood  until  the  time  of  ^mourning  is 
are  aroused.  They  act  like  wild  beasts,  proclaimed  at  an  end,  generally  three 
clutch  at  the  head,  smear  each  other  months  after  the  death.  The  sacrifice 
in  the  face  with  the  blood,  and  a  gen-  of  another  slave  generally  takes  place  to 
eral  scrimmage  always  ensues,  result-  celebrate  this  event, 
ing,  more  often  than  not,  fatally.  The  Farther  up  in  the  interior  funerals 
reason  for  this  ghastly  competition  is  take  place  in  a  far  more  ghastly  style, 
that  the  next  of  Ion  to  the  deceased  has  because  the  people,  being  cannibals,  eat 
to  give  a  present  to  the  man  who  can  their  dead.  The  natives  themselves  ad- 
bring  him  the  head  after  the  sun  goes  mit  that  very  often  prices  are  arranged 
down,  so  as  to  prove  which  man  is  the  for  the  different  limbs  of  a  man  before 
strongest  of  all  the  tribe  to  hold  this  he  is  dead.  When  a  chief  during  some 
hideous  trophy.  After  a  little  time  excursion  loses  his  life  by  drowning,  all 
groups  are  formed  again,  and  the  danc-  the  slaves  whom  it  has  been  decided  to 
ing,  drumming,  and  general  tumult  is  kill  are  bound  hand  and  foot  and  tied 
resumed,  until  another  victim  is  ready,  down  into  a  canoe.  The  canoe  is  then 
when  the  same  scene  is  repeated.  In  towed  out  and  sunk  in  the  middle  of 
cannibal  countries  the  body,  of  course,  the  river.  The  natives  themselves  have 
is  eaten  ;  but  in  some  villages  the  in-  been  accustomed  to  such  sights  so  long 
habitants  do  not  eat  human  flesh.  They  that  death,  no  matter  how  cruel,  never 
throw  the  headless  trunks  into  the  river,  seems  to  them  at  all  repugnant,  and  not 
and  the  heads  they  put  into  the  ground  one  single  spark  of  sympathy  is  ever 
until  all  the  flesh  is  decayed,  when  they  shown  for  the  victim.  Little  boys  and 
place  them  about  on  their  houses,  or  in  girls,  four  and  Ave  years  old,  are  to  be 
some  prominent  position  in  the  village,  seen  among  the  spectators,  and  a  woman 
as  family  relics.  wiU  often  take  in  her  arms  her  child  of 
They  do  not  practise  decapitation  on  two  or  three  years  old  to  witness  one  of 
the  women ;  they  strangle  them,  and  these  blood-thirsty  exhibitions,  so  it  is 
it  is  always  arranged  that  the  favor-  not  therefore  surprising  that  these  peo- 
ite  wives  are  executed.  This  strangu-  pie  grow  accustomed  to  blood, 
lation    is  performed  in  the  following 

way :  The  victim  is  dressed  in  all  the  Throughout  central  Africa  the  fetich 
finery  that  can  be  gathered  together;  man  holds  despotic  sway,  an  ordinary 
she  wears  bright-colored  cloth,  is  liter-  native's  life  being,  to  a  great  extent, 
ally  smothered  with  anklets  and  brace-  controlled  by  this  man's  whims.  He 
lets ;  her  toilet  is  carefully  attended  represents  himself  as  being  possessed  of 
to,  she  is  painted  over  with  oil  and  supernatural  power,  and  extends  his  pro- 
red  camwood  ;  her  hair  is  neatly  plait-  tection  to  any  who  may  need  it,  provided 
ed.  She  is  then  taken  and  handed  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  He  figures 
over  to  the  executioner.  A  rope  is  tied  prominently  at  births,  deaths,  wars, 
around  her  neck,  and  she  is  then  lifted  hunting,  fishing,  and,  in  &ct,  in  eveiy 
up,  the  rope  being  passed  up  to  a  man  phase  of  a  native's  life.  These  men  must 
who  has  dunbed  the  tree ;  he  ties  it  to  a  necessarily  be  of  a  higher  intelligence 
branch,  and  the  poor  woman  is  allowed  than  the  ordinary  native,  or  they  would 
to  swing.  It  frequently  takes  a  long  not  be  able  to  impose  this  fraud  so  suc- 
time  for  women  to  die  in  this  way.  The  cessfully.  Upon  serious  dispute  arising 
convulsive  and  trembling  body  is  jeered  between  two  natives,  the  matter  is  re- 
at  by  the  spectators,  and  its  movements  ferred  to  the  fetich  man  by  mutual  con- 
imitated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  sent  He  has  several  ways  of  testing 
dancing.  It  is  at  such  ceremonies  that  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  his  princi- 
the  wild,  savage,  cruel  nature  of  the  Af-  pal  method  being  the  administration  of 
rican  native  asserts  itsell  Everybody  ifl^asa — a  vile  decoction  of  herbs  of  a 
in  the  village  claiming  any  relationship  poisonous  nature.  Sometimes  this  poi- 
to  the  deceased  wears  native  doth  as  a  son  will,  immediately  upon  being  swal- 
badge  of  mourning.  Moreover,  they  do  lowed,  throw  the  drinker  into  convul- 
not  trim  their  hair,  and  neither  do  they  sions,  which  in  a  very  short  space  of 
smear  their  bodies  with  the  oil  and  cam-  time  end  fatally.    In  this  case  the  guilt  of 
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tiie  person  is  satisfactorily  proved.  But,  The  Lulungu  Biver,  with  its  two  trib- 
on  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  poison  simply  utaries,  Lopori  and  Malinga,  derives  its 
takes  the  effect  of  an  emetic,  then  their  importance  on  account  of  its  commer- 
innocence  is  established.  Chiefs  and  cial  wealth,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  richest 
people  of  any  importance  never  take  ivory-producing  country  in  the  world. 
Nkaiaa.  They  compel  a  slave  to  take  it  The  natives  inhabiting  the  swamps  of 
instead,  and  abide  by  the  result.  The  the  upper  reaches  of  tibese  afiSuents  are 
natives  themselves  say  that  this  mode  of  great  elephant-hunters.  They  exchange 
judgment  is  very  successful,  and  the  ac-  &eir  ivory  for  beads,  cowries,  and  brass 
^n  of  the  poison  is  controlled  by  the  ornaments,  with  the  traders  at  the 
conscience.  If  a  man  knows  that  he  is  mouth  of  the  Lulungu.  The  most  pop- 
innocent,  he  wiU  be  sure  to  vomit.  So  ular  form  of  killing  the  elephant,  being 
thorough  is  their  belief  that  a  man,  the  least  dangerous  to  the  hunter,  is 
knowing  well  the  deadly  effects  of  Nkasa,  the  pitfall.  ^Oiis  is  a  large  hole  dug  in 
will,  upon  being  charged  with  the  slight-  the  ground,  about  twenty  feet  deep, 
est  offence,  volunteer  to  undergo  the  or-  five  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  long,  at 
deaL  the  bottom  of  which  are  three  or 
The  fetich  man  also  is  credited  with  four  large  wooden  stakes,  driven  deep 
the  power  to  stop  rain.  This,  however,  in  and  hardened  by  fire.  The  mourn 
is  not  one  of  his  most  important  quali-  of  this  pit  is  covered  with  a  net-work 
fioations,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of  of  small  sticks,  on  which  are  placed 
people  in  each  village  who  are  supposed  grass  and  other  materials,  so  as  to  har- 
to  be  possessed  of  this  ability.  It  is  not  monize  with  the  surrounding  locality ; 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  power  and  a  herd  of  elephants  coming  in  that 
18,  to  their  minds,  easily  acquired.  The  direction  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  unawares, 
showers  of  rain  in  centod  Africa  are,  as  and  it  generally  happens  that  one  at 
a  rule,  terrific  down-pours,  but  do  not  least  falls  into  this  snare, 
last  very  long.  When  a  shower  has  been  Slave-trading  canoes  are  to  be  seen 
in  action  an  hour  or  so,  and  looks  like  coming  out  of  the  river  daily  with  their 
clearing  of^  some  rain  doctor  will  make  cargoes  of  wretched  humanity.  The 
his  appearance  outside,  and  holding  in  slaves  are  the  Balolo  branch  of  the 
his  himds  some  charm  in  connection  Bankundu,  and  a  very  inoffensive  tribe, 
with  this  particular  kind  of  superstition,  They  are  distinguished  by  their  tribal 
he  will  wave  his  arms  about  frantically  mark,  which  is  a  large  tattoo  cut  on  the 
and  exclaim,  ''  Omole !  omole ! "  which  forehead,  just  between  the  two  eyes, 
means, "  Pass  away  I  pass  away ! "  Then  and  again  on  the  side  of  the  temple,  be- 
he  mentions  the  names  of  several  dis-  tween  the  ear  and  the  eye.  It  stands 
tricts  in  the  vicinity,  and  invites  the  out  like  the  half-shell  of  a  walnut.  Often 
lain  to  leave  his  district  and  visit  the  they  supplement  these  standard  marks 
others,  saying :  ''  They  want  rain  ;  they  by  smaller  ones,  like  hazel-nuts,  along 
have  been  crying  for  rain  ;  their  crops  the  bridge  of  the  nose  right  up  to  the 
are  parched  for  want  of  rain.  We  have  end,  and  sometimes  on  the  chin  and 
had  too  much  rain  and  do  not  want  dotted  about  the  face.  It  seems  to  be  a 
any  more.  Pass  away  1  pass  away  1 ''  type  of  beauty  to  have  as  many  hideous 
He  will  continue  this  till  the  rain  does  protuberances  as  the  face  will  admit  of. 
stop,  and  then  figures  as  a  ruler  of  the  Cannibalism  becomes  more  and  more 
elements.  Sometimes  he  will  be  de-  prevalent  as  one  travels  farther  into  the 
ceived,  and  tiie  shower  of  rain  will  con-  heart  of  Africa  from  the  West  Coast. 
tinue  in  spite  of  his  gesticulations.  Then  The  Bakongo  tribe,  which  extends  from 
he  will  return  to  his  hut,  drenched,  cold,  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  into  the  country 
and  miserable,  and  credit  his  failure  to  for  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three 
some  otiier  fetich  man's  contrary  influ-  hundred  miles,  are  not  cannibals,  and 
ence  on  the  elements.  Other  natives  shudder  at  the  mere  mention  of  eating 
boast  of  their  power  to  cause  rain,  but  himian  flesh.  They  are  a  mild,  indolent 
on  a  fine  day,  when  there  is  no  chance  people,  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
of  a  shower,  these  individuals  generally  superstition. 
have  some  other  engagement  Next  are  the  Bateke  tribes.    They  eat 
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dogs,  and  consequently  there  is  a  good  I  would  be  friends  with  the  white  man, 

ground  for  believing  that  at  no  very  and  Ma  !  "  said  he,   holding  out  the 

remote  period  they  were  cannibals,  al-  struggling  pariah  dog  by  the  hind  leg  ; 

though  they  deny  the  "soft  impeach-  "this    is    for    the  white   man's   food, 

ment."    After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Friends  who  come  to  my  ooimtry  must 

Kwa  River  the  people  of  the  Babangi  not  be  hungry." 

tribe  are  occasionally  cannibals,  but  to  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 

no  very  great  extent.     The  people  of  above  Bukute  commences  the  Bangala 

BangcJa    eat    their    prisoners,   "For,"  district,  where  it  will  be  remembered 

say  they,  "  we  eat  men  to  get  a  strong  Mr.  Stanley  met  with  such  serious  hos- 

man  for  war — it  makes  us  brave  and  tilities  on  his  journey   "Through  the 

savage."    I  have  frequently  seen  parties  Dark  Continent "  in  1877.     The  Ban- 

of  Bangala  with  poor  wretched  victims,  galas  are  a  large  and  warlike  tribe,  num- 

bound  hand  and  foot,  lying  in  the  bot-  bering  forty  or  fifty  thousand.    They 

tom  of  their  canoes,  together  with  great  live  for  the  most  part  on  the  river  bank, 

earthenware  jars  of  the  fermented  juice  on  the  north  side  of  the  Congo,  their 

of  the  sugar-cane.    After  becoming  in-  villages  extending  a  distance  of  about 

toxicated  with  their  drink,  they  then  fifty  miles.    I  was  put  in  command  of 

butcher  and  eat  the  poor  unfortunate  the  State  Station  in  this  country  in  1886. 

wretches  that  they  have  perhaps  been  It  was  five  hundred  miles  to  the  next 

fattening  up  for  months  in  their  village.  European  post.    Among  my  first  ex- 

Cannibsdism  is  more  and  more  preva-  periences  was  the  ceremony  of  blood 

lent  among  all  these  tribes,  as  far  up  brotherhood  with  the  old  king,  Mata 

as  the  Lokeri  country,  about   fourteen  Bwiki     An  incision  was  made  in  both 

hundred  miles  hoTn  the  West  Coast,  our  right  arms,  and  as  the  blood  flowed 

These  people  eat  human  fiesh  to  satisfy  mystic  powder  was  sprinkled  on  the 

their  craving  for  meat.    I  myself  have  wounds ;  then  our  arms  were  rubbed 

been  offered  lumps  of  human  flesh  on  together,  so  that  the  flowing  blood  in> 

sticks,  together  with  bunches  of  bana-  termingled,   and  we  were  thus  blood 

nas,  dried   monkeys,  and  a  few  bony  brothers,  promising  to  assist  each  other 

fowls.  in  time  of  need. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  came  into  a  vil-  From  Bangala  to  XTpoto,  a  distance  of 
lage  in  the  heart  of  these  deadly  forests,  about  two  hundred  miles,  the  river  banks 
with  my  followers,  and  we  had  great  are  more  or  less  populated  with  branches 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  f>eople  to  of  the  Bangala,  Bobeka,  and  Bopoto 
approach  us.  Presently  a  majestic  fig-  tribes.  At  Upoto  there  is  a  break  in  the 
ure  stalked  out  alone  from  a  dump  of  hitherto  monotonous  low  banks,  and  the 
banana-  trees.  He  wore  a  head-dress  XTpoto  hills  on  the  north  bank  are  about 
of  feathers,  around  his  neck  strings  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high,  one  range 
human  teelli,  his  wrists  and  ankles  were  running  northward.  The  Bopoto  peo- 
omamented  with  massive  iron  bangles,  pie  are  singularly  savage  in  appearance, 
which  clattered  and  clashed  as  he  ap-  The  men  are  of  good  physique,  their 
proached  us.  In  one  hand  he  carried  chest  development  being  unusually  fine, 
an  enormous  spear,  upon  his  back  was  The  women,  however,  are  most  repul- 
slung  a  large  square  shield,  and  in  his  sive.  They  are  absolutely  nude,  and 
other  hand  he  carried  by  its  hind  leg  a  their  hair  is  dressed  in  a  manner  resem- 
native  pariah  dog.  He  said — speaking  bling  the  helmet  of  the  Prussian  Guard, 
of  course  in  his  own  language,  which  All  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Congo  scar 
was  translated  to  me  into  Eiswahili  their  faces  with  cicatrization.  Each 
by  a  native  girl  whom  the  Arabs  had  tribe  has  its  own  particular  fashion, 
captured  two  or  three  years  before  The  Bangalas,  for  instance,  are  scarred 
from  this  tribe — "  No  white  man  has  down  the  centre  of  the  forehead ;  the 
been  in  my  country  before.  I  have  Bopoto  face  is  literally  a  mass  of  lumps, 
never  heard  of  a  white  man.  He  has  From  Upoto  to  Stanley  Falls  there  are 
come  into  my  village  quietly.  He  has  a  succession  of  densely  wooded,  low-ly- 
not  killed  my  people  nor  burned  my  ing  islands.  Stanley  F^dls  is  the  ad- 
houses  as  the  Arabs  have  so  often  done,  vance   post  of  Tippo  Tib.    The  Arab 
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encampment  is  situated  on  the  right  tance,  upon  the  opposite  shore,  is  located 
and  ledft  banks  of  the  river,  just  below  an  encampment  of  Tippo  Tib's  Arabs.  It 
the  Falls.  In  1886  there  was  a  serious  is,  in  fact,  their  principal  depot  Thence 
fight  between  the  Arab  and  the  Congo  their  predatory  expeditions  set  out  into 
^te,  which  was  represented  by  Capt^  the  country  in  all  directions,  pillaging, 
^Walter  Deane  and  Lieutenant  Dubois,  massacring,  and  capturing  the  unfortu- 
The  fight  lasted  four  days.  Captain  nate  natives.  Upon  these  marauding 
Deane's  soldiers  deserted  on  account  of  excursions  the  numbers  of  the  natives 
the  worthless  ammunition.  Lieutenant  always  far  exceed  those  of  the  attacking 
Dubois  was  drowned,  and  after  four  days'  Arabs,  but  the  Arabs  cany  all  before 
heroic  struggle  Deane  fired  his  station  them  with  their  guns,  the  natives  only 
and  escaped  into  the  forests,  where,  for  possessing  such  weapons  as  their  home- 
upward  of  thirty  days,  he  underwent  ter-  made  knives  and  spears.  The  gun,  say 
rible  perils  and  privation.  He  was  at-  the  natives,  resembles  the  elements ;  its 
tended  by  four  men,  who  stood  by  him  flash  is  like  the  lightning,  then  follows 
most  bravely.  During  their  adventures  the  thundering  report. 
in  the  forests  they  suffered  keenly  for  The  picture  affords  a  fair  idea  of  the 
want  of  food,  having  to  live  upon  cater-  proportion  of  their  canoes.  At  Stanley 
pillars  and  root&  Captain  Deane  was  Falls  there  are  large  colonies  of  people 
subsequently  killed,  two  years  after-  living  in  canoes.  They  have  been  driv- 
ward,  by  a  wounded  elephant.  en  from  their  original  settlements  — 

Hamad  ben  Mohammed — Tippo  Tib  hunted  like  wild  ftiiiTnftlH  by  the  Arabs 

— accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  down  the  — and  have  had  to  abandon  all  idea  of 

lioalaba   to    tiie   Seventh  Cataract  in  living  on  shore.    They  gain  their  sub- 

1876.    The  origin  of  the  latter  sobriquet  sistence  by  fishing,  and  in  exchange  for 

is  peculiar.    It  was  applied  to  him  by  the  fish  they  catch  they  are  able  to  pro- 

tbe  people  at  Kansongo  in  consequence  cure  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  kmds 

of  their  hearing  the  sharp,  distant  rattle  of  food  from  the  stronger  tribes  who 

oi  the  bandits'  guns  when  on  some  of  have  been  able  to  retaui  their  coun- 

their  slave-catching  excursions.      The  tries. 

crack  of  the  rifle-shot  sounded  in  their  The  Arab  system  of  raiding  is  unique, 
ears  like  "  tip  —  tip  —  tip."  Another  About  fifty  years  ago  they  subdued  the 
name  that  has  been  given  to  this  re-  extensive  Manyema  country,  of  which 
markable  man,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Nyangwe  and  Kassongo  are  now  weU- 
oentral  Africa^  is  "M'Eango  Njaa" —  known  centres.  The  Manyemas,  £^er 
^Afraid  of  Hunger" — ^f or  the  natives  in  being  thus  disbanded,  gradually  allied 
the  &mine-stricken  regions  declare  that  themselves  vnth  the  Arabs,  and  event- 
that  is  the  only  enemy  of  which  Hamad,  ually  have  spread  their  operations 
with  his  large  caravans  traversing  their  throughout  the  country  to  an  enormous 
barren  country,  is  in  dread.  This  man's  extent.  The  Arabs,  on  their  expeditions 
life  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  in  search  of  slaves  and  ivory,  gener- 
one  constant  succession  of  adventures,  ally  surround  the  native  villages  early  in 
He  is  at  the  present  moment  the  strong-  the  morning.  At  a  given  signal  tiiey 
est  and  most  formidable  ruler  in  the  rush  in  from  all  points,  firing  right  and 
Congo  regions  of  Equatorial  Africa.  left  and  capturing  all  the  women.    If 

The  view  of  Stanley  Falls  is  quite  an  the  men  offer  resistance  they  are  shot, 
ordinanr-looking  tropical  scene.  It  is  otherwise  they  are  allowed  to  escape, 
sitoated  exactiy  in  the  middle  of  central  The  marauders  then  pillage  all  the  huts 
Africa.  The  distance  from  the  ocean  in  in  the  village,  which  they  afterward  fire. 
either  direction  is  about  fifteen  hundred  If,  however,  tiie  place  happens  to  be  ex- 
miles.  The  picture  on  page  148  is  an  in-  tensive,  the  Arabs  adopt  different  tac- 
stantaneous  photograph.  The  figures  in  tics.  They  form  a  stockade  or  zareba. 
the  foreground,  of  natives  carrying  their  Thus  fortified  they  establish  them- 
spears  or  using  their  paddles,  are  caught  selves,  maintaining  a  strict  watch  at 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  night  During  the  whole  of  their  stav 
getting  a  glimpse  of  them  while  following  they  keep  this  attitude  of  defence.  Af- 
ordmary  occupations.    In  the  dis-  ter  the  lapse  of  several  days  they  release 
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two  oi  three  of  the  women  prisonera, 
who  are  instructed  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage to  the  men — in  hiding  far  away 
in  the  forest — to  the  effect  that  if  they 
want  their  women  back  they  must  come 
and  redeem  them  with  tasks  of  ivoty — 
each  woman  being  valued  at  the  rat«  of 
one  large  tusk.  Then  several  daye  pass, 
until  perhaps  one  morning  early  a  gruff 
voice  is  heard  in  the  distance  hail- 
ing the  encampment    He  inquires  as  to 


' — \ 


the  truth  of  the  statement  brought  by 
the  women,  and  then  follows  a  parley. 
IDoring  the  subsequent  days  the  perse- 
cuted natives  come  with  ivory  to  redeem 
their  mothers,  Hiaters,  or  wives.  Event- 
ually they  make  friends  with  their  con- 
querors, who  then  use  them  as  guides 
to  the  next  encampment,  where  the  same 
treatment  ia  repeated  upon  the  neigh- 


bors of  those  recently  [Sundered.  Part 
of  the  reward  that  the  guides  receive 
from  the  Arabs  ia  the  flesh  of  the  peo* 
pie  who  are  shot  in  the  next  attack.  - 

Arabs  who  have  travelled  in  these 
parties  have  frequentlv  related  to  me 
the  ghastly  details  of  these  cannibal 
orgies.  The  bodies  of  those  who  are 
shot  in  the  streete  are  dismembered, 
and  the  flesh  is  thrown  into  one  general 
heap,  so  that  the  head  man  may,  with 
greater  facility,  direct  its  distri- 
bution. This  human  flesh  is 
cooked  over  the  fire  on  sticks.  It 
is  a  singular  charaoteristic  of  these 
people  that  they  are  ever  ready, 
after  having  become  reconcileil 
with  their  Arab  enemies,  to  lead 
them  on  to  the  destruction  of  their 
neighbors,  and  even  manifest  the 
keenest  interest  in  doing  sa 

The  picture  on  page  116  rep- 
resents a  portion  of  forty  tons  of 
ivory,  the  result  of  a  httle  over 
three  months'  raiding.  The  valne 
of  this  ivory  in  British  money 
would  be  £40,000,  while  the  out- 
lay to  the  Arabs  in  obtaining  it 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gun- 
powder, wherewith  to  shoot  and 
iutimidato  the  poor  wretched 
savages.  They  are  all  very  large 
'**'  tusks,   much  above  the  average 

size  and  weight 
The  Congo  Railway  from  Matadi  to 
Stanley  Pool  has  now  commenced  opera- 
tions ;  and  we  may  fairly  predict  that 
this  enterprise  will  mark  a  most  impor- 
tant era  in  Equatorial  African  Histonr, 
as  this  improved  communication  will 
enable  the  civilized  world  to  reach  and 
grapple  with  the  slave-trade  with  all  its 
attendant  barbarism. 
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By  T.  R.  Sullivan. 


N  the  longest  day  in  tovmsman  smiles  upon  him  gratefully  in 

one   of  these  later  a  leisure  momenf^  oud  drinks  deep  to 

years  whose  wine  is  him,  at  some  Brauerei,  in  draughts  that 

not  yet  old  enough  to  have  their  foam-wreaths  too.    And  the 

drinl^  whose  history  stranger  with  time  at  his  command  lin- 

is  still  too  recent  to  gers   on   to    eye  the  water  wistfully; 

record,     the     ancient  while  the  Kelner  forgets  to  be  alert,  but 

town  of  Mayence  lay  leans  against  the  door-post,  limp,  expres- 

aaleep  in  that  radiant  sunshine  which,  sionless ;  and  mine  host  fills  his  pipe, 

perhaps  even  more  than  its  former  com-  with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  busy  winter, 

mercial  prosperily,  mayha-ve  given  it  the  as  he  wonders  bow  long  he   has  been 

name  of  "  golden."    The  wide  Guten-  reading  his  newspaper  of  yesterday  up- 

berg-Platz  was  a  blinding  desert,  with  no  side  down. 

shelter  anywhere  for  man  or  beast ;  and  The  only  consumer  of  beer  to  be  seen 
Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  the  good  printor  in  the  Triton-Platz  on  this  particular  after- 
hxAed  parched  and  dry  as  the  dusty  noon  was  a  paUid  youth,  whose  looks,  to 
laurel-wreath  bound  about  his  head  at  put  the  adverse  judgment  mildly,  told 
the  last  anniversuT  ceremonial,  and  still  but  little  in  his  favor.  His  yellow  hair, 
clinging  there.  The  white  walls  of  the  tangled  and  neglected,  had  grown  much 
theatre  turned  toward  him  vast  posters,  too  long.  His  beard,  also  untrimmed, 
in  the  type  of  Ms  invention,  hopelessly  served  no  ornamental  purpose,  and  was 
oat  of  date.  Its  doors  were  closed  in-  so  thin  and  colorless  that  it  did  not  even 
definitely.  Even  the  Cafk  de  Paris  was  conceal  the  extreme  plainness  of  his  feet- 
silent  and  empty,  but  for  its  attendants  urea.  His  broad-brimmed  hat  of  soft 
and  their  presiding  divinity,  enshrined  at  felt  and  bis  long  coat — unfashionably  cut 
her  hi^  desk  and  dozing  behind  her  — bad  once  been  dyed  black,  but  wei-e 
tan.  The  noonday  glare  had  laid  upon  now  threadbare.  He  looked  unkempt, 
the  p1ac«  a  potent  spell  which  only  tar-  uncouth,  and  msty,  even  to  the  wom- 
reaching  shadows  could  remove.  out  clumsy  shoes ;  and  the  spectacles. 
Just  beyond  the  theatre,  however,  in  through  which  his  watery  blue  eyes 
the  Httle  square  of  the  Triton,  it  is  al-  gained  all  their  reflections  of  the  uni- 
ways  possible  to  draw  a  breath.  There  verse,  gave  his  face  the  blank,  forbidding 
the  boughs  of  the  clipped  lindens  cast  cast  of  an  owl's  in  the  daytime.  The 
perpetual  shade,  with  at  least  a  look  of  brain  behind  it  might  well  be  a  treasure- 
refraahment  in  it.  The  fountain  spouts  house  of  learning,  but  the  medium  of 
and  splashes,  and  flings  its  foam-wreath  defence  was  apparently  so  dull  and  im- 
down  among  the  flowers  that  thrive  and  penetrable  that  no  chance  observer  would 
bloeaom  in  colors  which  elsewhere  would  have  cared  to  make  an  attack  upon  it. 
be  uncomfortably  bright.  Midsummer  A  blue  cotton  umbrella  and  a  shabby 
in  its  fiercest  mood  can  only  salute  that  knapsack,  hollow  in  ito  folds,  completed 
merry  water-^od  with  lowered  lance,  and  the  accoutrements  of  this  odd  solder  of 
leave  him  master  of  the  field.     So  the  fortune,  who,  whether  sage  or  pedant, 
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had  nothing  of  the  personal  charm  that  believed,  of  course,  what  was  repeated 

means  more  thim  half  the  battle  for  such  in  the  same  straightforward  terms  on 

empty  honors  as  the  world  can  give.  almost  every  day  of  his  life ;  yet  for 

But  within  us  all  lurks  that  unknown  some  ancesbral  sin  he  had  been  cursed 
quantity  the  world  cannot  gauge,  whose  with  a  soul  above  leather,  and,  as  he 
exact  dimensions  remain  a  mystery  even  grew  up,  he  became  more  and  more 
to  ourselves.  And  this  shy,  negative  dreamy  and  impractical,  living  in  a 
personage,  distinguished  solely  by  his  world  of  his  own  creation,  far  removed 
name  of  Einhard  Becker,  could  display,  from  the  bustling,  trade-haunted  Zi£il  of 
in  critical  moments,  a  trembling  resolu-  his  daily  walks,  and  evolved  from  the  text 
tion  akin  to  heroism ;  like  that  of  the  of  all  the  books  that  came  in  his  way. 
fighting  imit  who  longs  to  run  away.  Near  his  imcle's  shop  a  dealer  in  anti- 
but  whose  spirit  keeps  his  face  to  the  quities  had  a  cellar  stored  with  musty 
music.  The  poor  student,  for  such  at  volumes,  which  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
least  he  surely  was,  had  faced  his  music  turn  over  in  his  spare  moments ;  some- 
more  than  once  to  find  it  singularly  dis-  times,  too,  he  obtained  permission  to 
cordant.  And  now,  again,  his  spirit  was  carry  them  home  for  stealthy  reading 
sorely  tried.  in  the  watches  of  the  night  by  the  fiune 

He  was  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-  of  a  candle-end.    The  antiquarian  had  a 

Main ;  the  old  free  town  of  which  Heine  charitable  heart,  and,  taking  pity  upon 

has  left  a  fond  remembrance  in  the  sad-  Einhard's  hunger  for  mental  improve- 

dest  poem  of  all  that  his  sad  song-book  ment,  trusted  him  in  this  manner  even 

holds :  with  his  rarest  treasures,  entirely  confi- 
dent that  his  trust  would  never  be  be- 

*'  Frankfurt,  du  liegst  viel  Narrn  iind  Bose-  trayed.      For   Einhard   had,    from   the 

^    J^!?H.^®rv  ,,  ^    ,       ,  _x  J      J    ^   T.  first,  shown  something  more  than  the 

Doch^li^b*  ich  dich,  du  gabst  dem  deutschen  ^^y^^^^^  reverence,  and  he  dealt  with 

Manch  guten  Kaiser  und  den  besten  Dichter,  each  leaf  as  tenderly  as  though  it  were 

Und  bist  die  Stadt  wo  ich  die  Holde  fand.''  composed  of  golden  tissue.     Its  lines  to 

him  were  lines  of  lights  shining  out  upon 

"Many  good  emperors,"  of  whom  the  him  from  the  sunny  realms  of  poetry 

first  was  Charlemagne.     But  if  any  drop  and  romance.    He  slept  to  walk  hand 

of  imperial  blood  diffused  itself  in  Ein-  in  hand  with  gods  and  heroes ;  and  even 

hard  Becker's  veins,  he  was  imaware  of  the  trials  of  the  day  he  learned  to  endure 

it.    Though  he  had  lost  his  parents  so  patiently  for  the  sake  of  what  the  night 

early  in  life  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  would  bring. 

to  have  known  them,  he  did  not  lack  His  uncle  Koberstein  had  one  child, 

abundant  proof  of  his  hiunble  origin.    A  a  daughter,  who  seemed  to  Einhard's 

crabbed  old  uncle,  Jacob  Koberstein,  the  boyish  fancy  the  embodiment  of  all  that 

saddler,  had  taken  possession  of  the  or-  was  good  and  beautiful    In  point  of 

phan  boy,  rearing  him  as  his  apprentice,  fact  his  cousin  Minna's  black  eyes  and 

with  a  certain  rough  fidelity.    Accord-  rosy  cheeks,  in  all  their  freshness  of 

ing  to  this  high  authority  the  elder  youth,  were  sufficiently  prepossessing. 

Becker  had  been  a  good-for-nothing.  But  she  had  a  high  temper  and  a  will  of 

whom  the  mother,  Koberstein's  sister,  her  own,  and  was  a  thorough  Kober- 

had  persisted  in  marrying  out  of  pure  stein,  the  neighbors  said,  in  a  tone  which 

caprice.  She  had  been  told  often  enough  implied  something  the  reverse  of  com- 

that  no  good  would  come  of  such  a  mar-  plimentary.    To  Einhard,  however,  she 

riage ;  well,  no  good  had  come  of  it,  as  always  tried  to  appear  at  her  best.   Her 

anyone  could  see  with  half  an  eye.    The  way  was  his  way,  in  the  first  place ;  then 

case  was  always  closed  by  this  emphatic  he  amused  her  too.    Behind  the  house 

statement,  wluch  a  significant  glance  at  there  was  a  scrap  of  garden,  where  they 

Einhard  made  doubly  impressive ;  and  would  sometimes  sit  in   the  twilight, 

the  boy  would  then  be  told  to  put  up  while  he  told  her  tales  out  of  his  won- 

the  shutters  carefully,  and  to  remember  derful  books,  to  which  she  listened  gra- 

that  his  unde  was  one  of  the  best  and  ciously.    Once  he  made  a  story  of  his 

thriftiest  men  in  Frankfort     Einhard  own,  and  told  her  that ;  and  she  thought 
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it  better  than  all  the  others.      How  to  memory  in  the  form  of  Terse,  since 

could  he  help  liking  her?    Once  again.  Terse  was  easier  to  remember.     Often, 

in  his  talk,  he  bosied  himself  all  the  though  he  did  not  know  it,  these  were 

while  with  the  catting  of  their  initials,  mere  echoes  of  some  master-mind,  OTer 

interlaced,  on  the  bench  between  them,  which  he  had  been  brooding.    ETen  to 

Then  she  caUed  for  the  knife,  and  hacked  utter  a  cry  of  the  heart,  at  first,  one's 

away  at  the  wood  unmercifully,  obliterat-  Toice  tmconsciously  repeats    another's 

ing  the  letters.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  cry.    But  Einhard  now  and  then  could 

he  liked  her  all  the  more  for  that.  Who  strike  a  note  that  was  all  his,  and  that 

can  teU  ?  would  haTC  rung  out  loud  and  dear  with 

Years  went  by.    The  city  flourished  an  echo  of  its  own  had  there  been  any 

as  its  trade  increased  ;  the  sun  of  pros-  one  to  hear  it. 

perity  shone  upon  the  house  of  Kober-  So  matters  stood,  with  no  change  that 
stein.  A  third  pair  of  hands  was  needed  was  not  for  the  worse,  when  Emhard 
there,  and  young  Moritz  Lahn,  the  was  seTenteen,  and  it  happened  that  old 
batcher's  son,  entered  upon  his  term  of  Jacob  Koberstein,  going  to  bed  late  or 
seirioe.  The  new  apprentice,#iji)ugh  getting  up  early,  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
Efnhard's  junior  by  a  year  or  two,  was  a  under  the  door  of  the  garret  where  the 
stoat,  actiTC  lad,  with  a  keen  eye  for  his  boy  slept  alone.  Bursting  into  the 
own  adTanoement^  and  with  little  heart  room  without  warning,  he  found  Ein- 
and  less  conscience.  He  lost  no  time  in  hard  wide  awake,  and  hoTcring  OTer  a 
worming  himself  into  old  Jacob's  good  candle  with  a  little  Tcllum-bound  book 
graces,  and  as  it  pleased  Minna  likewise  in  his  hand.  Eage  made  him  speech- 
to  smile  upon  him,  he  was  soon  firmly  less  for  an  instant ;  then  he  blew  out 
established  in  the  post  of  household  fa-  the  light,  and  telling  his  nephew  to  go 
Yorite.  It  followed,  as  the  night  the  to  bed  in  the  dark  t^en  and  there,  and 
day,  that  Einhard  lost  ground  stead-  from  that  time  forth,  he  departed,  car- 
ily.  The  poor  relation  became  little  bet-  rying  off  the  book  in  spite  of  all  that 
ter  than  the  family  drudge.  Nothing  Einhard  coidd  say  or  do.  It  was  a  rare 
he  could  do  was  exactly  right ;  he  was  volume,  belonging,  of  course,  to  the 
misjudged  and  slighted  upon  all  oc-  friendly  dealer ;  and,  white  with  fear 
casions.  Worse  than  that,  his  cousin  at  the  thought  of  its  possible  destruc- 
played  him  false  most  cruelly  by  repeat-  tion,  the  boy  crept  down  the  stairs  be- 
ing some  of  his  marvellous  tales  to  Mo-  hind  his  unde,  who,  however,  did  noth- 
rits,  for  whose  companionship  she  now  ing  more  terrible  than  to  lock  it  up 
showed  a  decided  preference ;  and  the  in  a  certain  iron-bound  strong-box,  of 
batcher's  boy,  dispLaying  a  savage  dex-  which  he  always  carried  the  key.  Thus 
terity  that  was  perhaps  inherited,  relieved  for  the  time  Einhard  went 
tamed  the  knife  in  Einnard's  woimd  back  to  his  room,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
with  many  a  mocking  jest  iipon  the  sub-  the  night  in  devising  means  to  get  the 
ject  of  these  confidences.  The  house  of  priceless  treasure  safe  into  his  hands 
Koberstein  was  a  small  world,  and  the  again.  He  dared  not  betray  its  owner, 
weakest  went  to  the  wall  in  it.  lest  this  should  be  to  cut  off  the  source 

But  for  his  good  friends,  the  books,  of  his  supplies.  His  tmcle's  wrath 
poor  Einhard  might  have  been  driven  to  would  surely  turn  against  the  dealer, 
some  desperate  deed.  As  it  was,  he  only  who  would  obtain  i£e  property  only 
imitated  the  tortoise,  who  shrinks  into  upon  condition  that  the  hideous  crime 
his  sl^  to  escape  his  tormentor.  He  of  lending  it  should  never  be  repeated, 
made  few  complaints,  spoke  fewer  and  No,  that  would  not  do.  He  must  keep 
fewer  words  of  any  kind  as  the  days  went  his  own  counsel,  await  his  opportunity, 
on.  His  brain  was  busy  none  the  less,  open  the  chest  himself,  when  the  favor- 
Stimulated  always  at  night  by  the  noble  able  moment  should  occur.  It  would 
thoughts  of  others,  his  own  thoughts  be  but  a  moment,  if  he  only  had  the 
came  thick  and  fast,  clamoring  for  ex-  key. 

pression.    He  trusted  no  one  with  them  The  key.  How  to  get  it  ?    He  had  nev- 

now;  he  did  not  even  dare  to  write  er  before  kept  a  book  so  long.    Days 

them  down,  but  only  committed  them  passed,  in  which  he  lived  in  dread  of 
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a  demand  for  it ;  in  which,  too,  his  mis- 
ery was  aggravated  by  his  uncle's  persist- 
ent harshness.  This  had  now  taken  an 
aggressive  torn,  not  due,  as  Einhard 
beUeved,  to  the  mere  discovery  of  his 
midnight  studies,  but  to  qtdte  a  differ- 
ent cause.  For  some  time  old  Jacob 
had  missed  various  small  sums  of  mon- 
ey, and  in  his  own  mind  he  secretly 
accused  his  unlucky  nephew  of  pilfer- 
ing them.  The  suspicion,  for  proof  of 
wMch  he  kept  sharp  watch,  changing 
his  dislike  to  hatred,  led  him  into  acts 
of  positive  brutality.  Einhard  bore 
these  new  trials  without  complaint,  as 
he  had  borne  the  others,  still  absorbed 
in  his  books,  or  rather,  now,  in  one  book, 
which  was  no  longer  his. 

Chance  favored  him.  One  stormy 
winter's  night  he  was  left  alone  with 
his  unde  in  their  gloomy  workshop. 
The  room,  littered  now  with  piles  of 
leather,  and  lighted  by  a  flickering 
lamp,  had  been  a  kitchen  in  some  for- 
mer time.  In  one  comer  was  a  cavern- 
ous chimney,  over  which  the  wind 
howled  dismally,  bringing  down  stray 
drops  of  rain  that  pattered  upon  the 
hearth-stone.  Moritz  had  taken  him- 
self of^  but  Einhard,  grimy  with  dust 
and  oil,  still  crouched  at  his  bench; 
while  his  unde,  bustling  about,  first 
put  his  work  in  order  for  the  night, 
then  drew  a  stool  into  the  chimney- 
comer,  and,  after  kindling  a  Are,  sat 
down  by  it  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  sullen 
silence.  Einhard  worked  on  mechan- 
ically, staying  his  hand  now  and  then  at 
a  startling  gust  of  the  storm.  Suddenly 
his  eyes  brightened ;  he  drew  himseu 
up ;  his  whole  demeanor  changed ;  on 
the  table,  under  the  lamp,  he  had  seen 
his  uncle's  keys.  And,  in  another  mo- 
ment, old  Jacob's  head  drooped  forward 
upon  his  breast,  his  right  hand,  with 
the  pipe  in  it,  dropped  gently  to  his 
knee.  He  was  sound  asleep.  Einhard's 
hour  had  come. 

In  a  flash  the  boy  took  off  his  shoes, 
crept  to  the  table,  caught  up  lamp  and 
keys,  and  with  every  possible  precau- 
tion made  his  way  into  the  outer  shop, 
where  the  strong-box  stood  behind  the 
little  counter,  on  the  floor,  against  the 
walL  He  knelt  beside  it,  trying  each 
key  in  its  turn  until  he  had  found  the 
right  one.      The  lock  yielded,  the  lid 


opened  noiselessly ;  under  it  he  saw 
pa})ers  and  bags  of  money,  an  odd 
trinket  or  two,  a  golden  chain ;  he 
fumbled  right  and  left  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  then  scattered  the  things  about 
until  he  came  at  last  to  the  precious 
book,  which  he  slipped  at  once  into  his 
pocket.  The  other  contents  he  pro- 
ceeded to  put  back  with  trembling  care. 
In  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the  papers 
rustled,  the  money  clinked  a  little — 
only  a  very  little,  but  it  was  enough. 
There  came  a  heavy  step,  a  cry  of  rage ; 
his  shoulder  was  clutched  by  a  strong, 
rough  hand.  Blindly  he  flung  up  his 
own,  which  held  one  of  the  money  Dags, 
and  ^t^Lck  his  unde  full  in  the  &ce. 
With  an  oath  old  Jacob  fell  in  a  heap, 
overturning  the  lamp,  and  floundering 
on  the  floor. 

"  Thief !  thief ! "  he  shouted. 

''It  is  a  lie  I "  cried  Einhard,  as  he 
flung  down  the  bag  with  all  his  might. 
It  burst  open,  and  the  coins  rolled 
right  and  left,  glistening  through  the 
firelight  of  the  inner  room.  Then, 
while  the  man  wavered,  in  doubt  which 
to  pursue  first,  his  treasure  or  his  prey, 
the  boy  rushed  to  the  door  and  fled  out 
of  it  into  the  storm. 

He  was  not  followed.  He  turned  one 
comer,  then  another ;  he  heard  no  oui- 
cry,  and  could  breathe  freely.  He  was 
drenched,  already  numb  with  cold ;  but 
that  mattered  little  since  he  had  saved 
the  book,  which  he  now  returned  to  the 
owner,  teJling  him  the  story  and  begging 
shelter  for  the  night.  The  dealer  gave 
more  than  he  asked,  not  only  warming, 
feeding,  and  dothing  him,  but  also  of- 
fering to  make  his  peace  with  Kober- 
stein,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  To 
this,  however,  Einhard  would  not  listen. 

"What  then?"  inquired  his  friend, 
who  was  a  timid,  gentle  soul,  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  years.  "What  in 
the  world  is  to  become  of  you  ?  " 

"  Anything  in  the  world  but  that,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  stoutly.  "To-morrow  I 
will  tell  you." 

So  he  went  to  bed,  and  tossed  for  a 
while  restlessly.  Then  he  fell  into  a 
sleep  disturbed  by  dreams,  made  up,  as 
dreams  often  are,  from  direds  of  his 
actual  experience  stretched  and  twisted 
by  a  wilful  fancy.  One  of  these  was 
strangdy  vivid.    He  saw  a  city  square. 
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long  unfamiliar,  that  he  had  seen,  in-  as  could  be  forced  upon  his  guest,  whose 

deed,  but  once,  as  a  child  in  his  father's  departure,  imder  coyer  of  the  darkness, 

arms.    His  father  held  him  now,  show-  he  was  already  speeding,  when  the  door 

ing  him  the  trees  and  flowers ;  there  opened    and    Minna   Eoberstein   pre- 

were  little  tables,  too,  and  he  heard  the  sented  herself. 

sound  of  running  water.  Then  his  Einhard  drew  back  in  dismay ;  his 
fiither  was  gone,  and  he  stood  erect,  a  imagination  already  pictured  the  dun- 
grown  man,  facing  an  angry  crowd  that  geon  to  which  he  would  be  dragged 
threatened  him.  By  his  side,  in  the  forthwith,  now  that  his  hiding-place  was 
drees  of  another  age,  knelt  a  fantastic  kaown.  But  Minna  had  only  guessed 
figure,  old,  feeble,  and  deformed,  implor-  at  it,  and  had  shrewdly  kept  her  own 
ing  help.  counsel  Out  of  her  cousin's  slender 
The  world  r*  the  stranger  whispered,  store  of  worldly  goods  she  had  filled  a 
It  is  all  against  you.  Fight  it — con-  knapsack  with  the  things  most  needful 
quer  it — or  it  will  tear  us  limb  from  for  a  journey,  since  he  must  go  away. 
Hmb."  Her  father  was  very  violent ;  it  would 

There  came  a  struggle ;   the  ^  crowd  not  do  to  venture  into  his  sight.    Did 

seemed  to  sweep  over  him  and  bear  Einhard  know  of  his  dreadful  charges, 

Um  down.     All  passed,  leaving  him  in  which  she  knew  were  false  ?    His  unde 

cool,  deep  silence,  lying  alone  under  the  could  not  be  convinced  of  their  injus- 

trees,  with  his  face  to  the  stars,  through  tice/ ;  but  she  pledged  herself  to  bring 

which  faint  flushes  of  the  dawn  came  him  to  reason  in  Einhard's  absence.  Yes, 

stealing  up.    And  then  he  woke,  to  find  he  must  go  away — for  a  time, 

it  all  a  dream,  except  the  morning  light  ''For  dl  time  I"  said  Einhard  to  him- 

that  shone  around  him,  thrice  dear  and  sell    Then,  touched  by  Minna's  impul- 

serene  in  contrast  to  his  night  of  storma  sive  kindness,  he  described  in  detail  his 

"Mayence  1 "  he  murmured  ;  "it  was  adventure,  and  accepted  gratefully  her 

Mayence  I    And  it  is  there  that  I  must  friendly  ofiices.     She  had  won  her  old 

go."  place  in  his  heart  again;  it  was  with 

He  remembered  that  in  this  neighbor-  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  bade  her  farc- 
ing city  lived  his  father's  cousin,  whom,  welL  So  the  three  parted  upon  the 
to  be  sure,  he  had  never  seen.  But  the  threshold,  and  went  their  several  ways, 
man  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  must  She  to  her  present  care  of  turning  old 
therefore  have  a  certun  sympathy  with  Jacob's  wit  the  seamy  side  within  ;  the 
books.  That  he  was  wretchedly  poor  dealertohismouldyrecordsof  the  past; 
there  could  be  little  doubt ;  yet  this  and  Einhard  straight  out  to  meet  i^e 
thought  only  strengthened  Einhard  in  future,  and  make  it  stand  and  deliver 
his  resolve,  for  he  knew  instinctively  whatever  good  fortune  it  should  bring, 
that  the  poor  always  greet  poverty  with  He  slept  that  night  by  the  roadside, 
a  gentleness  which  is  often  wanting  in  with  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow.  All  day 
the  rich  man's  treatment  of  it.  What-  he  followed  the  dusty  highway,  procur- 
ever  might  result,  his  appeal  for  advice  ing  a  scanty  meal  under  the  porch  of 
and  help,  but  not  for  charity,  would,  at  some  village  inn,  and  then  trudging  on 
least,  be  kindly  heard.  To  Mayence,  with  a  light  heart  so  long  as  his  money 
then,  to  Mayence  I  the  moment  tluit  an-  lasted.  But  it  was  all  gone  by  the  next 
other  night  should  shield  him  from  his  noon,  when,  drawing  near  the  gates  of  a 
uncle's  eyes.  His  old  friend,  who  would  town,  tired,  hungry,  and  despondent, 
have  reconciled  him  to  the  saddler,  made  he  stopped  to  rest  and  take  thought 
fruitless  objections ;  then  urged  upon  of  the  morrow.  Bather  than  beg  he 
him  money  for  the  journey,  which  Ein-  opened  his  pack  in  search  of  something 
hard  proudly  declined.  He  had  money  to  offer  in  exchange  for  food,  and  im- 
of  his  own,  he  said.  The  dealer  had  mediately  out  dropped  a  roll  of  money 
tamed  the  boy's  pockets  inside  out,  and  — enough  to  supply  his  moderate  wants 
knew  that  they  contained  only  a  few  for  days  and  weeks.  Who  but  Minna 
copper  coins.  But  he  accepted  the  could  have  done  this  ?  He  blessed  her 
statement  gravely,  contenting  himself  for  it  a  thousand  times.  How  bright 
with  such  comfortable  gifts  of  clothing  the  skies  were  now  ;  how  yellow  were 
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the  cornfields  that  he  passed,  how  green  Once  established  in  his  new  caUing 
the  vineyards  I  But  his  harvest  lay  be-  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  thank  his 
yond,  under  the  spires  of  Mayence.  Al-  cousin  for  the  mysterious  gift  discov- 
ready  against  the  clear  sky  thev  twin-  ered  in  his  knapsack  at  a  desperate  mo- 
lded, wi&  all  their  vanes,  like  beckoning  ment.  He  wrote  that  he  had  spent  but 
fingers.  The  sun  set,  and  these  same  little  of  the  money ;  that  he  only  waited 
towers  grew  gray  and  cold  as  he  ap-  to  make  good  the  sum  out  of  his  earn- 
proached  them.  Then  the  chimes  rang  ings  before  restoring  it  in  fulL  For  a 
out,  muffled  and  mellowed  by  the  dis-  long  time  this  letter  was  left  unanswered, 
tance — ^a  low  breathing  of  imseen  bells  and  the  answer,  when  it  came,  was  singu- 
rather  than  their  uplifted  voicea  "  For-  larly  cold.  Minna  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
tune !  fortune  I "  he  half  heard  them  edge  of  the  money  ;  she  had  given  him 
say,  as  if  the  note  of  promise  were  meant  none.  She  wished  her  cousin  well,  but 
only  for  his  ears.  At  the  sound  his  she  held  out  no  hope  of  a  change  in  her 
hea^  beat  higher,  though  the  twilight  father's  views  concerning  him.  Obvi- 
deepened,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  ously  old  Jacob  still  believed  his  nephew 
broad  river  and  the  mighty  bridge,  over  to  be  a  thief.  Did  Minna  think  so  too  ? 
which  he  strode  with  quickened  pace.  Was  her  coldness  due  to  that?  Or  was 
out  of  the  darkness  of  solitude  into  flar-  it  merely  that  she  cared  a  little  less  for 
ing  streets  filled  with  the  darker  indif-  Einhard  than  for  his  former  rival,  Mo- 
f erence  of  unknown  faces.  ritz  Lahn  ? 

Since  the  day  he  was  driven  forth  from  Who,  then,  could  have  concealed  the 
Eden  man's  state  has  been  little  better  roll  of  bank-notes  in  his  wallet?  Who 
than  that  of  the  pack-horse,  never  free  but  the  first  cause  of  all  his  joys  and 
of  his  burden,  but  merely  exchanging  troubles,  the  kind  old  treasure-seeker 
one  load  for  another  in  all  his  wander-  whose  offers  of  money  he  had  proudly 
ings  through  the  world.  At  the  first  rejected?  To  him,  therefore,  Einhard 
glance  Einhard's  share  of  the  weight  addressed  a  letter,  which  returned  long 
would  seem  to  have  become  no  lighter  afterward  vdth  the  seal  unbroken.  The 
under  the  printer's  apprenticeship  upon  good  dealer  in  imprints  had  scanned  his 
which  he  entered.  But,  actually,  both  last  title-page,  and  had  gone  the  musty 
in  body  and  in  mind,  he  was  much  re-  way  of  all  documents,  however  guarded, 
lieved.  His  new-found  relative  received  He  was  dead  as  the  Sibyl's  bool^.  And, 
him  with  kindness,  made  room  for  him  limited  as  were  his  Mendships,  Einhard 
at  his  own  table,  obtained  for  him  this  counted  one  friend  less  in  the  world, 
employment,  which,  drudgery  as  it  was.  He  laid  the  sum  by,  and,  living  fru- 
brought  with  it  enormous  compensa-  gaily,  increased  it  little  by  little.  He 
tions.  If  to  handle  type  afforded  him  dreaded  beggary  even  more  than  death 
no  special  joy,  there  were  manuscripts  itself,  and  this  wholesome  terror  spared 
that  he  could  decipher,  printed  pages  him  many  an  after  pang.  For  there 
from  which  something  could  be  learned  came  a  dull  year  when  he,  in  common 
in  a  furtive  glance,  ttie  glow  of  excite-  with  many  others,  fell  out  of  employ- 
ment that  a  good  line  gives  to  one  who  meni  And  it  was  to  Einhard,  the 
can  use  his  brains.  Furthermore,  in  youngest  of  them  all,  that  some  of  these 
hours  of  freedom  he  found  opportunity  despairing  people  applied  for  temporary 
secretly  to  set  up  lines  and  pages  of  his  help,  which  he  generously  accorded  so 
own  with  which  his  mind  had  long  far  as  possible.  This  disaster  became 
been  teeming.  And  though  his  great  also  the  spur  to  his  intent,  driving  him 
thoughts  dwindled  when  he  met  them  suddenly  forward  into  the  world  of  let- 
in  tlujB  manner,  face  to  face,  at  least  they  ters.  With  fear  and  trembling  he  of- 
were  neither  hasty  nor  ill-considered  ;  it  fered  to  a  publisher  his  small  found- 
was  like  seeing  his  own  heart  in  a  mir-  ling  of  literature,  which  was  received 
ror  to  read  them.  So,  hoping  always  to  and  adopted — admired,  even.  It  actually 
do  better,  and  growing  with  his  work,  brought  him  money — a  pittance,  it  is 
he  went  on,  slowly  adding  leaf  after  leaf  true,  but,  still,  money.  He  lost  no  time 
to  a  book  of  his  own  making  in  all  senses  in  setting  to  work  upon  another  which 
of  the  word.  had  long  been  seething  in  his  brain. 
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This  should  dinch  his  first  hold  upon  Wliat  were  the  definite  material  com- 
success,  make  him  something  more  forts  that  could  outweigh  his  illimitable 
than  a  minor  poet — perhaps  a  great  one.  hopes  of  fame  ?  He  took  up  his  pen,  to 
If  he  could  only  fimsh  it !  But  he  was  set  aside  temptation  with  a  single  stroke, 
miserably  poor,  and  haunted  by  a  thou-  But  he  was  not  quick  enough  ;  before  it 
sand  nervous  fancies.  One  day  his  work  touched  the  paper  doubts  assisdled  him. 
seemed  absolutely  worthless  ;  the  next.  He  hesitated,  dropped  the  pen,  and  read 
it  himg  fire  altogether ;  still  another,  he  the  letter  once  more.  After  all,  it  prom- 
was  all  aglow  with  it,  but  there  stood  ised  much.  life  -  long  immunity  from 
starvation  knocking  at  the  door,  eager  care  should  not  be  considered  lightly, 
to  ran  a  race  with  his  pen.  Fortunate-  And  he  had  loved  his  cousin  once.  She 
ly  there  set  in  an  early  spring,  that  had  done  her  best  at  times  to  quench 
season  of  hope  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  bo^h  passion  which  now  bade  fair 
the  poor  man,  for  it  puts  money  in  his  to  revive  under  the  destroyer's  hand, 
purse,  with  a  promise  of  long  exemption  Already  he  longed  for  a  sight  of  her. 
from  the  need  of  light  and  fuel  For  'Was  not  success  in  love  the  best  that 
his  sake  would  it  were  always  scorch-  mortal  man  could  hope  to  know  ?  Yes, 
ing  midsummer  in  all  climes  the  sun  it  was  everything.  To  forego  that  joy 
shmes  on ;  how  much  less  pitiable  are  for  the  delusive  one  of  fame  was  like 
&e  poor  of  the  tropics  than  the  poor  of  turning  from  a  fire  to  snatch  warmth 
London.  from  a  star. 

And  now  we  have  followed  the  small  Lost  now  in  a  maze  of  deliberation 

circle  back  to  the  very  point  of  our  de-  that  day  he  wrote  no  word.     All  night 

parture,  coming  once  more  upon  £in-  he    lay  awake,  and    in    the    morning, 

hard  Becker  seated  in  the  Triton-Platz  springing  up  resolutely,  he  composed 

of  Mayence,  absorbed  in  a  new  problem  a  line  of  acceptance,  which  he  imme- 

very  difficult  to  solve.    His  cousin  Min-  diately  destroyed.     Then  he  went  out, 

na  had  written  to  him  again,  and  this  and  strolled  aimlessly  through  the  town, 

time  of  her  own  accord.    The  evil  spirit  staring  at  the  shops,  noting  how  sleek 

of  the  house  of  Koberstein  had  been  ex-  and  comfortable  the  tradesmen  looked, 

ordsed  at  last.    Moritz  Lahn,  now  ex-  until  he  came  to  a  saddler's  vnndow,  and 

pelled  ignominiously,  was  proved  to  be  drew  back  in  disgust.     The  smell  of 

the  real  culprit  for  whose  crime  the  in-  the  leather  was  enough  to  make  T^im 

nocent  had  suffered.    Her  good  father,  miserable.    And  so,  tired  and  faint  with 

she  wrote,  longed  to  make  all  the  amends  the  heat,   he  turned  at  last  into  the 

in  his  power.     Through  her  he  recalled  Triton-Platz,  where,   at  that  hour,   he 

Einhard  upon  the    most  flattering  of  found  much  merriment  and  clinking  of 

terms,  not  as  an  apprentice  but  as  a  glasses.     One  by  one  the  other  citizens 

master.     They  would  share  and   share  vdthdrew  to  their  afbirs.    Einhard  was 

alike ;  henceforth  he  should  be  treat-  left  alone  long  before  his  simple  meal 

ed  as  old  Jacob's  son — as  his  successor  was  finished.    That  did  not  trouble  him, 

— and  Minna,  imploring  him  to  come  however.     He  knew  the   square  well, 

back,  threw,  it  seemed,  more  than  a  and  loved  it  from  the  tenderest  associ- 

sister's  love  into  the  scale.    But  all  this  ations.    It  was  just  there,  across  the 

depended  upon   one   condition.     £in-  way,  that  his  father  had  held  him  up 

hfffd  must  pledge  himself  to  give  up  his  to  look  at  the  fountain  years  ago.     The 

books,  and  fix  all  his  thoughts  on  lea-  cool  solitude  of  the  place  was  very  grate- 

ther.    There  must  be  no  poetry  in  his  ful  to  him  ;  he  would  stay  on  here  un- 

life,  unless  her  love,  that  had  waxed  and  til  he  had  settled  his  burning  question 

waned  capriciously,  could  be  accounted  once  for  alL     He  spread  Minna's  letter 

a  poetic  thing.  out  before  him,  and^  calling  for  pen  and 

Upon  receiving  this  letter,  in  one  of  paper,  prepared  again  to  answer  it ;  but 

his  exultant  moods,  Einhard  v^as  inclined  he  got  no  farther  than  the  scribbling  of 

to  laughat  it.    Inuredas  he  was  to  pov-  his  name.    As  he  sat  with  knit  brows, 

erfy,  what  were  its  hardships  compared  forgetful  of  his  looks,  the  picture  of 

wiUi  his  uncle's  tyranny,  of  which  there  helpless  indecision,  the  waiters  smiled 

still  remained  the  vivid   recollection  ?  a  little,  then  yawned  and  dozed,  leaving 
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>iiTn  to  himBelf.    like  all  waiters,  they  "Why  did  you  tell  him  that?"  he 

knew  their  world,  and  were  not  to  be  asked. 

moved  by  any  trifling  eccentricity  in  it.  "  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  man.     "  Who 

The  shadows  grew  longer  and  sharp-  the  devil  are  you  ?  " 

er ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  "  I  am  neither  a  coward  nor  a  liar," 

Suare  roused  itself  and  gave  signs  of  said  Einhard,  in  a  passion,  ''and  you  are 
e.  Two  young  men  placed  themselves  botL" 
at  a  table  near  that  at  which  Einhard  With  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage  the 
still  sat  scribbling  his  name  abstract-  man  flew  at  Einhard's  throat  There 
edly.  They  called  for  beer,  and  chat-  was  a  struggle,  in  which  the  student  had 
tered  over  some  gossip  of  the  town,  the  better  of  it.  They  feU  to  the  ground 
Their  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  of  together,  Einhard  uppermost ;  but  his  * 
distant  shouting,  which  came  nearer  and  opponent's  comrade  interfered,  and  after 
nearer,  till  there  turned  into  the  square  him  the  waiters.  Chairs  and  tables  were 
a  man's  figure  of  inconceivable  oddity,  overturned  in  a  prolonged  scuffle,  from 
followed  by  a  troop  of  mocking  boy^'  which  Einhard  suddenly  found  himself 
who,  however,  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  extricated,  he  knew  not  how,  and  lean- 
since  now  and  then  their  victim  paused  ing  against  the  caf^wall  for  breath.  A 
to  threaten  them.  He  was  withered  shower  of  small  stones  rattled  about  his 
and  shrunken,  covered  with  dust  from  ears ;  while  the  poor  dwarf,  who  had 
head  to  foot ;  strange  garments  hung  flown  to  him  for  protection,  crouched  at 
about  him  loosely,  but  &ese  were  of  a  his  feet  and  clasped  his  knees.  Beside 
faded  splendor,  rich  in  their  materiaL  him  the  fray  went  on ;  others  had  joined 
As  he  approached  with  shambling  and  in  it ;  it  threatened  to  become  general 
uncertain  gait  he  looked  like  some  mask  The  uproar  grew  louder  and  wilder  ; 
that  had  lost  his  way  in  a  bygone  car-  already  the  square  was  flUing  up  with  a 
nival,  and  had  been  wandering  about  curious  crowd.  The  boys  danced  with 
the  earth  ever  since,  vainly  trying  to  savage  delight,  like  demons,  and  flred 
find  it.  Coming  up  to  the  caf4-door  a  second  volley  indiscriminately.  One 
he  peered  timidly  at  Einhard's  neighbors  of  the  stones  struck  in  the  face  the  in- 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  fear  the  light,  nocent  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  who 
and  then  asked  them  to  tell  him  what  moaned  piteously. 
day  of  the  year  it  was.  '^  The  world ! "  he  cried,  in  a  voice 

The  men  laughed,  but  made  no  other  faint  with  terror.     *'  It  is  always  so  in 

answer.    The  boys,  encouraged  by  the  the  world.    Help,  good  master!     Save 

sympathy  of  these  new  allies,  looked  me!" 

about  for  stones  to  throw  at  the  be-  Einhard  caught  up  a  chair  to  attack 

wildered  stranger,  who  paid  them  no  one  of  the  troop  now  venturing  vnthin 

heed,  but  addressing  the  older  of  the  reach.    But  at  that  moment  the  vnn- 

two  men,  put  his  hands  together  with  a  dow  behind  him  opened,  a  hand  grasped 

quaint,  imploring  gesture,  and  repeated  his  arm,  and  dragged  him  in,  together 

his  question.  with  the  strange  companion,  who  had 

«  Tell  me,  sir,  I  pray  you,"  he  begged,  fastened  upon  him  like  a  crab, 

in  a  cracked  voice,  ''  what  is  the  date  "  Be  off  with  you ! "  said  the  host,  for 

of  the  year  ?  "  it  was  he.     "  Do  you  want  to  bring  the 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  retorted  the  house  about  our  ears  ?  " 

man,  with  a  laugh.     '*  There  it  is ;  read  And  he  pushed  them  toward  a  small 

it  yourself."    And  he  pointed,   as  he  door  at  the  back  of  the  caf^,  leading  to  a 

spoke,  toward  the  theatre-wall  on  which  narrow,  quiet  street,  already  dark  in  the 

dimg  the  remnant  of  a  play-bill,  bear-  deepening  twilight.     The  dwarf   now 

ing  a  date,  it  is  true,  but  one  long  past,  took  the  lead,  and,  as  though  he  knew  his 

The  stranger  bowed  with  a  grateful  way  perfectly,  hurried  Mnhard  along, 

word ;  then  moving  slowly  to  uie  wall  by  one  turn  after  another,  imtil  they 

shaded   his  eves  with  his    hand    and  came  out  into  the  open  Schiller-Plat^ 

looked  up  at  the  tattered  poster.  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  all 

Einhard  sprung  to  his  feet,  indig-  was  cool  and  stilL    Its  old  lime-trees 

nantly.  flung  about  them  fantastic  shadows,  in 
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wbi<^  their  own  were  lost,  as  they  went  those  lying  curs.    And  by  your  looks  I 

on  to  a  noiseless  fountain  hidden  away  see  that  you  are  most  unhappy.    They 

among    the   leaves.      Here   his    guide  have  tormented  you,  too,  down  there  in 

stopped  to  refresh  himself  by  dipping  the  world." 

his  hands  and  face  into  the  basin ;  and  "  No,"    said    Einhard,    sighing ;   for 

EHnhard,  finding  thathe,  too,  was  bruised  Minna's  letter,  still  unanswered,  lay  like 

and  bleeding,  did  the  same.  a  leaden  weight  upon  his  heart.     ''I  am 

The  fountain  is  surmounted  by  a  gran-  my  own  tormentor.    I  long  to  soar,  and 

ite  pillar,  said  to  be  a  relic  of  Charle-  dare  not  trust  my  wings." 

magne's  palace  at  Ingelheim,  and  cer-  ''A  poor  confession !"  said  the  dwarf, 

tainly  so  old  that  this  statement  of  its  in  a  tone  almost  savage  in  its  sternness, 

origin  has    never  been  disputed.     As  ''Is  the  penance  you  call  life  so  precious 

Einhard  Becker  lifted  his  face  from  the  that  you  cannot  risk  tiie  loss  of  it,  even 

refreshing  water  he  saw  that  the  dwarf  for  the  stars  ?  " 

had  left  his  side  and  had  climbed  to  the  '^  Dead  worlds  I "    repUed    Einhard, 

base  of  the  column,  where  he  knelt  for  a  mournfully.      ''  They  mock  us  with  a 

moment  to  lay  his  lips  upon  the  stone,  beauty    unattainable.    Look  up  I     Be- 

revexently.    Then,  with  an  adroitness  of  tween  us  and  them  lies  all  the  black- 

whioh  he  had  appeared  before  incapable,  ness  of  oblivion." 

he  swung  himself  quietly  to  the  earth  *'  Yes,"  was  the  bitter  answer ;  '4t  is 

again,  and  drawing  nearer,  plucked  Ein-  a  fine  thing  to  deal  in  leather." 

hard  gently  by  the  sleeve.    His  eyes  had  Einhard    started.      ''What    do    you 

lost  their  dulness,  and  were  keen  and  mean  ?  "  demanded  he. 

piercing.    His  whole  expression,  too,  had  "O  poet  I"  said  the  warning  voice, 

changed,  as  if  he  had  gathered  strength  softened  now  into  a  note  of  sadness ; 

and  courage  from  the  darkness,  like  a  "  the  price  they  ask  you  is  too  dear  for 

nocturnal  animal.     Einhard  looked  at  happiness  so  briel    Let  the  earth  go, 

him  in  wonder,  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  and  listen  to  the  soul  that  pleads  in  you 

At  that  moment  the    cathedral   clock  for  an  immortal  Jif e.    Win  that,  or  fail 

struck  the  hour,  and  the  stranger  laid  only  in  striving  v  attain  it.     Come  vnth 

his  finger  on  his  lips,  counting  inaudibly  me,  and  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to 

the  strokes  of  the  bell,  and  listening  for  live." 

its  last  vibration  to  die  away.  "  Where  would  you  have  me  go  ?  " 

*'  Nine  !"  he  muttered.     "  So  late,  and  The  dwarf  pointed  toward  one  of  the 

they  told  me  nothing.    But  you  are  not  city  gates,  rising  between  them  and  the 

like  the  others,"  he  added,  turning  to  western  stars.     "To  my  master — ^who  is 

Einhard  confidently.     "  I  can  trust  you."  waiting  there  for  my  return." 

"  PuUy,"  said  Einhard.     "  What  help  "  Beyond  the  gate  ?  " 

do  you  n^dd  ?  "    Strange  as  this  presence  "  Ay,  truly.    Beyond  the  gate — ^beyond 

was,  he  did  not  shrink  from  it ;  rather  the  gate  of  dreams ;  into  the  grandeur 

it  drew  him  closer  by  some  bond  of  sym-  of  the  past,  the  splendor  of  an  unknown 

pathy  wholly  unaccountable.    Then,  in  future,  where  no  man  living  has  been 

a  voice  dear  and  resonant  as  the  cathe-  before  you." 

dral-bell  itself,  the  man  put  his  singular  "  You  promise  much,"  said  Einhard, 

question  for  the  third  time :  with  a  smile.     "  But  can  you  make  the 

"  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  is  the  date  grandeur  and  the  splendor  last  ?    Will 

of  the  year  ?  "  not  the  poor  dreamer,  when  he  wakes, 

"  Midsummer-day,"  said  Einhard,  smil-  be  all  the  poorer  for  his  dreams  ?  " 

ing  at  his  insistence  and  puzzled  by  the  "  Have  &ith,"  the  dwarf  replied.     "  I 

reiteration  of  his  trivial  demand.  make  the  unreal  reaL    When  you  have 

"  But  the  year — the  year  ?  "  passed  my  master's  threshold  you  will 

And  Einhard  gave  this  information  never  wake.    To  you,  hereafter,  life  will 

also ;  the   other   repeating  the   words  be  the  dream." 

thoughtfully,  and  then  expressing  his  "What  more  can  I  ask?  "said  Einhard, 

thanks  with  grateful  earnestness.  confidently,  "  except  that  you  shall  keep 

"  You  have  done  me  double  service ;  your  word.    Farewell,  house  of  Kober- 

you  took  my  part — you  saved  me  from  stein  ! "    As  he  spoke  his  hand  closed 

Vol.  Vn.— 18 
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upon  the  letter,  and  with  it  he  lifted  from  They  were  on  high  land  now ;  the  night 

his  heart  its  intolerable  load.    He  flung  wind  blew  fresh  and  cool.    Dark  yine- 

the  orampled  paper  into  the  fountain  yards  opened  out  before  them  to  the 

with  a  sign  of  relief.    '*  I  will  go/'  said  he.  darker  Ehine  shore,  already  miles  away. 

"  FoUow    me,    then,"    returned    the  The  road  kept  its  due  westward  course, 

dwarf,  as  he  drew  his  tattered  cloak  rising    gradually,   and    bringing  them 

about  him.     "  This  way — through  the  nearer  to  the  stars  ;  so  near  that  my- 

shadows."  riads  came  out  where  none  had  been 

Hugging  the  darkness,  so  far  as  it  was  before.     A  great  meteor  swept  slowly 

possible,  they  went  on  in  silence  to  a  across  the  sky  in  a  trail  of  light ;   a 

flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  them  to  a  hare  fled  from  them  into  the  thicket ;  a 

terrace  high  aboTC  the  city.    At  this  com-  night-bird  flew  over,  uttering  a  dismal 

manding  point,  while  the  guide  stopped  cry.     But  they  met  no  human  creature, 

for  breath,  Eii^iard  turned  to  look  down  and  the  dwai),  holding  his  even  gait, 

upon    the   spires    and   housetops,  the  left  all  these  sights  and  sounds  unheed- 

fiowning  roof  of  the  cathedral,  the  wide  ed. 

sweep   of  the  Ehine  and  its  sentinel  They  had  walked  thus  for  more  than 

peaks  of  the  Niederwald  in  all  their  ya-  two  hours,  when  the  road  began  grad- 

lying  degrees  of  blackness.    A  murmur  ually  to  descend  toward  the  village  of 

rose  from  the  pavement  where  countless  Ingelheim,  which  lay  asleep  under  its 

lamps  traced  out  the  streets  and  squares  shadowy  roof-lines.    But  on  one  side  of 

like  strings  of  jewels.     And  one  shrill  the  way  the  land  still  rose  in  an  abrupt 

voice  shot  up  to  them,  cutting  the  air,  as  slope,  unbroken  and  imwooded.     There 

though  borne  on  the  feathered  shaft  of  the  guide  suddenly  stopped,  to  make 

an  arrow.    But  it  did  not  come  from  sure  that  he  was  observed  ;  tiien,  beck- 

the  Triton-Platz ;  there  all  was  peace  it-  oning   Einhard  to  follow,  he  plunged 

self  under  the  overarching  leaves.  into  the  long  grass,  and  proceeded  to 

They  followed  the  terrace  to  the  city-  climb  the  hill.  The  crickets  vaulted  be- 
wail, and  beyond  it,  through  the  Binger  fore  him  as  he  passed,  the  rank  weeds 
G^te,  into  the  open  country.  Here  the  and  fleld-flowers  he  had  brushed  aside 
dwaif,  quickening  his  pace,  strode  out  sprung  back  drenching  Einhard  with 
along  the  smooth  turnpike  that  stretched  dew.  So  they  climbed  on,  up  the 
away  immeasurably.  height  and  over  the  brow  of  it  to  a  wide, 

"Is  not  this  the  road  to  Zahlbach ? "  wind-swept  plateau  that  looked  all  the 

asked  Einhard,  breaking  at  last  their  more  desolate  for  certain  detached  frag- 

oppressive  silence.  ments  of  a  ruin  rising  massively  against 

"  No,  to  Ingelheim,"  replied  the  other,  the  sky.  The  rough-hewn  walls,  medi- 
without  stopping  even  to  turn  his  head,  aeval  in  character,  must  once  have  en- 
Time  pressed  with  him,  since  they  had  closed  a  dwelling  of  splendor  and  solid- 
far  to  go.  ity ;  but  roofs  and  towers  and  pinnacles 

''  To  Ingelheim,"  repeated  Einhard,  lay  in  the  earth  under  huge  mounds 
imder  his  breath.  The  word  recalled  heaped  over  all  like  graves  of  a  colossal 
old  legends  of  his  earliest  friends  the  race ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  crumbling 
books,  and  made  him  regard  the  dis-  arches  that  remained  would  long  ago 
torted  figure  trudging  on  before  him  have  fallen  too,  but  for  stout  branches 
with  something  more  than  reverence,  of  ivy  binding  the  stones  together  and 
yet  with  no  thought  of  fear.  Who  was  sustaining  them.  All  broken  lines  had 
nis  master?  To  what  threshold  were  been  softened  and  beautified  by  its 
they  tending?  The  question  of  the  glossy  mantle,  glistening  now  at  every 
year,  which  he  had  asked  so  often,  tal-  fold  in  the  light  of  the  one-eyed,  wan- 
lied  perfectly  with  a  tale  the  student  ing  moon  that  rose  above  this  memorial 
knew  by  heart  If  that  tale  were  true,  of  a  vanished  age  as  the  intruders  drew 
the  mysterious  messenger  could  work  near.  Then  Einhard  whispered,  while 
him  only  good.  To  pass  that  noble  mas-  his  companion  paused  for  breath  once 
ter's  portal,  and  make  all  after-life  one  more :  ''It  is  the  hill  of  Charlemagne." 
glorious  recollection,  would  be,  in  truth,  '*  Hark ! "  returned  the  dwarf,  with  a 
to  enter  through  the  gate  of  dreams.  warning  gesture.     And  from  some  dis- 
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iant  point  within  the  ruins  came  the  He  saw  a  lofty  hall,  flooded  with  light 
sound  of  a  horn,  in  low,  sweet  notes,  softer  and  purer  than  the  moon's,  com- 
faintly  blowing.  The  dwarf  adyanced,  ing  he  knew  not  whence,  gleaming  upon 
drew  himself  up,  and  answered  the  polished  shields  and  spears  and  breast- 
signal  with  a  wild,  unearthly  cry  that  plates  with  'vtrhich  the  walls  were  coy- 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  empty  ered.  Below  were  scores  of  men  in 
arches.  In  a  moment  the  unseen  warder  armor,  some  erect,  some  half-reclining 
blew  his  horn  again,  and  then  all  was  upon  oaken  benches;  but  all  asleep, 
silent  except  the  rusUing  of  the  leaves,  motionless  as  statues.     In  the  middle. 

With  swift,  noiseless  steps  the  mes-  at  a  long  stone  table  sat  other  men, 

senger  returned  to  Einhard's  side.  their  closed  eyes  turned  all  one  way, 

'*  Giye  me  your  hand,"  he  whispered,  toward  a  mighty  figure  at  the  head, 

"  we  will  go  in  together.    Hush  I  not  a  fully  armed  and  equipx>ed    in  golden 

word !    Only  when  I  give  the  sign  speak  mail.    He,  too,  slept  profoundly,  seated 

without  fear ;  until  then  silence."  in  his  chair,  with  his  arm  upon  the  table. 

So,  hand  in  hand,  and  silently,  they  his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  His  flowing 
passed  slowly  on  oyer  black  bars  of  hair  and  beard  were  white  as  snow.  He 
shadow,  through  grass-grown  courts,  smiled  in  his  sleep  ;  but  his  face  had  in 
roofless  and  deserted ;  now  following  it  a  power  and  a  grandeur  fearful  to  be- 
some  line  of  ruined  wall  to  climb  it  at  a  hold ;  he  looked  a  king  of  gods  rather 
fayorable  point  where  the  matted  iyy  than  of  men.  So  that  ^nhard,  kneeling 
secured  their  foothold,  and  now  crossing  there  before  him,  trembled,  and  dared 
open  spaces  of  moonlight  to  other  walls  not  stir  lest  this  majestic  sleeper  should 
and  shadows  still  as  death,  while  Ein-  start  up  with  angry  words, 
hard  held  his  breath  lest  he  should  dis-  But  his  guide  went  on  to  a  yacant 
solye  the  charm  underlying  aU  this  soli-  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  among  a 
tude.  At  last  they  had  gone  so  far  that  group  of  dwarfs  fantastic  as  himself, 
the  outer  wall  loomed  up  again,  and  whose  flashing  eyes  and  drawn  swords 
all  the  abandoned  palace  seemed  to  lie  showed  them  to  be  watchers.  They  wel- 
behind  them ;  the  remote  comer  into  comed  their  comrade  by  odd  signs  of 
which  they  turned  abruptly  being  ren-  recognition,  poured  wine  from  a  flagon, 
dered  doubly  dark  by  a  remnant  of  and  drank  with  him.  No  sound  came 
vaulting  that  overshadowed  it.  Here  from  the  group  ;  even  his  cup  did  not 
the  dwarf  stooped  for  a  stone,  which  he  clink  when  it  touched  the  others ;  but 
then  flung  with  all  his  might  forward  as  he  set  it  down  all  started,  for  high 
into  the  darkness ;  it  struck  with  a  hoi-  overhead,  as  if  from  some  tower  amid 
low  sound  at  what  Einhard  gradually  the  ruins,  a  bell  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 
discerned  to  be  a  low,  wooden  door  of  night,  and  at  its  last  note  there  rose 
ancient  workmanship,  and,  a  moment  without  a  surging  cry,  growing  louder 
later,  he  was  aware  that  this  had  opened  and  clearer,  till  the  hall  resounded  with 
inward,  grating  upon  rusty  hinges.  it —  "Montjoie  I " — the    battle-cry    of 

A  short  flight  of  steps  led  them  to  an  Charlemagne.      ''  Montjoie !  "  repeated 

arched  passage,  narrow,  unlighted,  half-  the  knights  with  one  voice.    A  hundred 

dioked  with  tiie  dust  of  ages.    But  soon  swords  flashed  from  their  sheaths.    All 

the  way  grew  clearer  and  brighter,  un-  were  alert  and  ready  ;  yet  no  light  came 

til  at  a  sharp  turn  they  stopped  before  into  their  faces  ;  they  still  slept,  moved 

a  second  closed  door,  very  high  and  only  by  the  impulse  of  a  dream, 

splendid,  unlike  any  that  Einhard  had  The  king  alone  woke  to  life.     His  eyes 

ever  seen  or  imagined.     Strange  jewels  opened ;  he  rose  in  his  place  and  looked 

shone  upon  it ;  its  panels  were  of  the  about  him.     On  the  instant  all  was  still 

thinnest  ivory,  and  through  them  soft  again.     Then  he  spoke,  in  tones  that 

light    streamed.      Here    no  sign  was  made  the  arches  ring, 

needed.    The  door  flew  open  mysteri-  "Messenger  from  without  the  gate, 

oosly,  without  a  sound,  and  Einhard  what  is  the  date  of  the  yeai*  ?  " 

knelt  instinctively  upon  the  threshold,  Einhard  looked  at  the  dwarf,   who 

overcome  with  wonder  at  the  sight  re-  made  no  reply,  but  gave  instead  their 

vealed  to  him.  preconcerted  signaL     And  the  student. 
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comprehending  it,  rose  in  his  torn,  and  me  some  story  of  the  past    For  I  am 

advancing  to  the  royal  dais  knelt  at  the  restless  with  long  years  of  waiting.   Only 

emperor's  feet  and  answered  him.  labor  can  bring  happiness.     Be  true. 

His  noble  face  grew  clouded,  and  he  then,  to  gifts  that  Heaven  has  bestowed, 

sighed   heavily  as  he  addressed  once  and  use  them  well,  however  men  reward 

more  the  throng  below  him.  them  or  despise  them.     Work,  work — 

"  Back,  comrades  I    The  hour  is  not  and  work  again !     Gk>d  grant  that  in  the 

come."  after  ages  unending  toil  may  be  both 

The  swords  rattled  down  into  their  mine  and  thine ! " 

scabbards,  and  with  a  dull  clang  the  Then  Einhard,  half  from  memory  and 

armed  men  dropped,  one  and  all,  into  half  in  verses  of  his  own  that  formed 

repose.      Murmurous     echoes    spread  themselves  without  an  effort,  recited  a 

through  the  outer  courts,  swelling  and  legend  of  the  day  that  survives  eter- 

subsiding,  as  if  a  wave  of  the  sea  had  ncdly  in  the  chronicle  of  Boland.    Little 

dashed  itself  to  pieces.     Then  the  still-  by  Uttle,  all  the  light  of  the  hall  went 

ness  of  desolation  settled  over  alL  out,  and  the  sleepers  &tded  away,  one 

But  the  king  bent  upon  his  new-f oimd  by  one,  until  only  the  watchful  eyes 
messenger  a  keen,  penetrating  glance  of  the  dwarfs  were  left,  glittering  like 
that  seemed  to  search  through  Ein-  glow-worms.  And  when  the  tale  was  fin- 
hard's  inmost  souL  Gradually  his  face  ished  the  king  sunk  to  sleep,  with  his 
resumed  its  former  calmness,  and  the  arm  upon  the  table,  his  cheeK  upon  his 
smile  returned  to  it.  hand.      Einhard,    too,    slept    soundly. 

''The  hour  will  come," he  said  gently.  And  the  memorable  night  passed  on,  as 

*'  though  it  be  long  delayed.    We,  who  all  nights  must^  however  memorable,  to 

reign  forever,  can  read  men's  heiurts  in  become  a  mere  remembrance  of  things 

faces  ;  and  in  the  face  and  heart  before  that  were,  while  the  light  of  a  new  day 

me  there  are  signs  of  promise."  stole  into  its  place  and  slowly  illumined 

In  mine  ?  "  said  Einhard,  trembling,  half  the  world. 

Yes.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  past,  Einhard  woke  to  find  himself  lying 
but  only  for  a  season.  And  on  the  toil-  alone  in  the  sunshine  under  the  ruined 
ers  we,  who  wait,  depend.  Not  he  alone  entrance  of  the  crumbling,  ivied  walL 
is  great  who  slaughters  armies.  To  He  beat  upon  the  door,  but  could  not 
wrestle  with  the  world,  and  conquer  it ;  move  it,  and  nothing  moved  within, 
to  have  no  thought  that  is  not  half  di-  He  turned  away  sadly,  lingering  and 
vine ;  to  give  the  thought  a  word  that  looking  back,  inclining  to  believe  that 
shall  vibrate  in  all  hearts,  stirring  them  he  had  only  dreamed.  As  he  came  into 
to  noble  deeds,  and  make  the  meanest  the  open  field  a  lark  flew  up  in  a  joyous 
slave  a  hero— this  is  to  be  greater  than  ecstasy  of  song,  singing,  singing,  and 
a  king.  This  done,  the  earth  sweeps  still  singing,  with  a  full  throat-nm  in- 
back  into  its  golden  age."  visible  rapture  of    the  blue  distance. 

''Alas!"  said  Einlmrd,  with  a  sigh.  Then  Einhard's  look  grew  lighter,  and 

"  what  man  can  hope  to  hold  a  place  in  his  heart  leaped  as  he  went  down  to- 

every  heart?"  ward  the  spires  of  Mayence. 

"None  that  will  not  strive  for  it.  "It  was  no   dream," he  murmured. 

What  I  are  there  no  mortals  who  have  "  It  was  a  step  toward  the  eternal  goal 

put  on  immortality  ?  "  What  need  I  care,  henceforth,  for  pain 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  replied  the  student,  or  pleasure  in  this  narrow  world  ?    The 

as  he  humbly  bowed  his  head.    "I  speak  nobler  life  will  come  hereafter;    and 

to  one  of  these."  through  one  poor  soul,  at  least,  the  ap- 

With  a  gracious  gesture  the  emperor  pointed  hour  will  not  be  delayed.     On, 

motioned  Einhard  to  a  low  seat  beside  emperor !  I  strive  for  immortality.   Un- 

him.  ending  toil  shall  be   both  thine  and 

"  Sit  here  by  me,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  mine ! " 
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By  William  Conant  Church, 

L  now  occupies  less  than  five  days.     Not 

a  steam-boat  was  then  afloat  upon  the 

AS  the  last  hour  of  Hfe  was  draw-  ocean,  not  a  locomotive  in  motion  upon 

ing  to  its  close,  John  Ericsson  the  land,  and  land  carriage,  not  having 

called  to  his  bedside  his  faithful  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  traction  by 

Mend  and  secretary,  and,  looking  into  muscle-power,  was  practically  where  it 

his  face  with  a  snule,  said :  "Taylor,  this  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
rest  is  magnificent ;  more  beautiful  than        We  all  know  the  changes  that  have 

words  can  telL"  come  since  then  ;  changes  which  make 

For  the  first  time  in  his  wonderful  it  possible  for  a  London  "  bagman  "  to 
career  of  threescore  and  ten  years  learn  more  of  the  great  world,  by  actual 
of  active  professional  work,  Ericsson  contact,  than  was  known  even  to  Marco 
seemed  able  to  entertain  the  idea  of  Polo  in  the  days  of  the  Venetian  Repub- 
rest  without  responsibility.  "  Provi-  lie  ;  for  the  London  tourist,  in  the  inter- 
dence,"  he  once  said,  "has  given  me  val  between  two  seasons,  to  travel  farther, 
greater  abilities  for  use,  within  certain  and  see  more,  than  could  Mungo  Park 
limits,  than  to  any  other  mortal,  and  I  in  the  time  of  George  HL  But  do  we 
will  be  a  faithful  steward."  This  was  yet  realize  how  much  more  we  are  in- 
no  declaration  of  egotism,  but  the  sober  debted  to  the  workers  than  to  the  talk- 
statement  of  a  fact,  in  a  letter  to  a  rela-  ers  for  the  greatness  of  which  we  boast 
tive  who  could  understand  the  spirit  in  ourselves  in  these  Centennial  years  ? 
which  the  assertion  was  made.  The   mechanical   accomplishment  of  a 

How  faithful    Ericsson   was   in    his  single  century  has  done  more  to  destroy 

stewardship  the  story  of  his  life  will  teU.  insular  prejudice,  and  to  bring  men  to- 

It  seems  impossible  that  any  one  man  gether  in  himian  sympathy,  than  the 

could  have  accomplished  what  he  did,  preaching  of  eighteen  centuries.     It  is 

within  the  compass  of  a  single  lifetime  ;  not  statecraft,  nor  even  military  genius, 

identifying  himself  in   so   many   ways  that  has  made  the  United  States  a  pos- 

with  those  mechanical  changes  which  sibility  ;  it  is  engineering  ability.     The 

separate    the    nineteenth    century    so  bonds  that  hold  us  in  indissoluble  unity 

widely  from  all  that  preceded  it.     In  were  forged  in  the  workshops  of  crafts- 

the  year  in  which  Ericsson  was  bom,  men.     It  is  the  railroads,  the  steam- 

Bobert  Fulton  launched  his  fii*st  steam-  boats,  and  the  telegraph  that  bind  the 

boat  upon  the  Seine,  and  the  far-sighted  Pacific  States  to  those  on  the  Atlantic 

Napoleon  declared  that  its  success  would  shore  ;  the  cities  on  the  Gulf  to  those 

"  change  the  face  of  the  world."    In  the  that  border   our  great  lakes.     It  was 

year  that  Ericsson  reached  his  majority,  the  Pacific  Eailroad    that    solved  the 

the  citizens  of  Louisville  celebrated  with  vexed  Indian  question,  and  erased  from 

public  ceremonies    the   completion,   in  the  map  the  "  great  American  desert," 

fifteen  and  a  quarter  days,  of  a  steam-  dividing  between  East  and  West ;  just 

boat  voyage  from  New  Orleans,  which  as  the  Trans-Caucasian  Eailroad  of  Rus- 

•  It  wa.  the  expressed  wish  of  Captain  Ericsson  that  ?».  18.  transforming  the  wastcs  of  central 

hiB  Mperaphy  should  be  written  by  the  author  of  this  ar-  Asia  mto  COtton-fields,  and  the  murder- 

bmiMnis fame. **in tbe^hreor^ iteen  thou«md lett^  0^8  fanatics  of  Merv  and  Bokhara  into 

jDd  manuscripts  UA  by  1dm.  and  transfer^^^  peaceful  Subjects  of  the  White   Czar. 

by  tais  executors,  is  found  abundant  material  for  the  Life  4...ii.i  ,,  . 

of  Sricsson.  to  be  published  durins;  the  present  year.  Is  it  not  well  tO  honor  the  memory  Of 

It  la  hoped  that  these  articles  will  serve  to  make  Ericsson  xu^   ^-„    l      ^V^^   ^p  ^^.^    iViatu^    crvAiif 

known  to  the  world  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends-  ^"®   ™®"   *'"  wnom  we  OWe    inese   greai 

as  one  o£  the  most  generous-hearted  and  public-spirited  and  beneficent  chancres,  who  have  done 
of  men.  no  less  than  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  world's  x  i  •       m  >     ji  ^  i.i- 

freat  engineers.  more  to  reauze  Tennyson  s  dream  of  the 
Vol.  Vn.— 19 
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"parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  1829,  and  who,  according  to  contempo- 
the  world,"  than  all  the  preaching  of  the  rary  accounts,  eurpaBsed  Stephenson's 
pulpits  and  the  eloquence  of  the  forums  1  "  Rocket "  with  his  "  NoTeltj,"  steaming 
Chief  among  these  men,  a  very  king  orer  thirty  miles  an  hour.  We  remem- 
among  his  fellows,  unquestionably  stands  ber  the  Monitor,  but  how  few  under- 
John  Ericsson ;  however  we  test  him —  stand  that  the  great  feat  of  delivering 
by  natural  ability,  by  acquired  esperi-  that  vessel  within  a  hundred  days  from 
ence,  or  by  actual  accompUshment,  he  is  the  signing  of  the  contract  for  her,  was 
first  Few  men,  even  in  his  ovm  profes-  only  possible  because  Ericsson  had  pre- 
eion,  understand  what  w^  done  by  him ;  viously  built  a  hundred  other  vessels  in 
for  his  work  extended  over  so  long  a  which  he  hod  developed  the  revolution- 
period  that  he  had  no  sooner  advanced  ary  ideas  embodied  in  the  first  turreted 
to  a  new  achievement  than  men  forgot  iron-clad.  These  vessels  include  the 
the  old.  If  we  think  of  the  locomotive  Princeton,  which  is  associated  in  mem- 
we  remember  George  Stephenson,  who  ory  with  the  melancholy  accident  that 
died  forty-one  years  ago,  but  we  do  not  deprived  John  Tyler  of  two  members  of 
realize  that  we  have  had  with  us  until  his  cabinet,  and  threw  the  whole  coun- 
within  a  year  the  man  who  contested  try  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  We  re- 
with  Stephenson  the  honors  of  the  first  ctdl  the  caloric  engine,  with  a  vague 
locomotive     competition     in    October,  impression  that  it  was  not  successful. 
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How  many  know  that  before  the  contest  A  Ust  of  one  hundred  would  include 
in  Hampton  Boads  had  made  the  name  Ericsspn's  principal  engineering  con- 
of  Ericsson  famous,  that  engine  was  ceptions  ;  if  all  of  his  patented  ideas 
in  such  extensive  use  that  twenty-five  were  enumerated  this  list  would  extend 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  in  a  single  to  five  hundred,  and  the  larger  number 
year  for  royalties  upon  those  sold,  and  would  be  doubled  if  it  were  to  include 
that  it  opened  a  new  era  of  mechanical  the  ideas  made  use  of  by  him,  and  suf- 
enterprise,  creating  a  demand  for  small-  ficiently  novel  to  meet  the  requirements 
power  engines,  which  is  still  supplied  of  the  Patent  Office, 
by  hot-air  engines  of  Ericsson's  inven-  Setting  aside  minor  inventions,  three 
tion  ?  We  remember,  possibly,  that  the  distinct  purposes  are  apparent  in  Erics- 
Mechanics'  Institute,  in  1840,  bestowed  son's  labors ;  first,  to  improve  the  steam- 
its  chief  prize  upon  Ericsson  for  the  best  engine  and  extend  the  scope  of  its  ap- 
model  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  but  we  plication ;  next,  to  discover  some  more 
do  not  remember  that  as  early  as  1829  economical  and  efficient  method  for 
fires  were  extinguished  in  London  with  changing  the  mode  of  motion  we  call 
an  engine  of  his  invention,  that  another  Heat  into  the  mode  of  motion  we  call 
was  sent  to  France,  a  third  furnished  Power  ;  third,  to  force  the  great  mari- 
to  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  a  fourth — of  time  nations  into  declaring  the  ocean 
elegant  workmanship — to  the  King  of  neutral  groimd,  by  making  naval  warfare 
Prussia,  Frederick  William  L  too  destructive  a  pastime  to  be  indulged 

We  Imow  something  of  Ericsson's  con-  in,  and  equalizing  the  conditions  of  the 
nection  with  warfare  on  the  sea,  but  it  struggle  between  the  greater  and  .the 
is  not  easy  to  realize  that  he  twice  rev-  lesser  states.  On  the  accomplishment 
olutionized  naval  construction ;  first,  by  of  this  last  purpose  depended,  in  Erics- 
the  ideas  introduced  into  the  Prince-  son's  judgment,  the  future  of  his  native 
ton,  and  next,  by  their  amplification  and  Sweden.  Too  weak  to  hold  her  own  in 
extension  in  the  Monitor.  Still  a  third  a  contest  with  any  great  power,  under 
great  change  was  involved  in  his  De-  existing  conditions,  her  only  sure  hope 
stroyer,  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  com-  of  defence  is  in  neutralizing  the  dom- 
ing revolution  in  naval  warfare.  inating  factors  of  numbers  and  wealth 

Ericsson's  inventions  are  so  numerous  by  the  efforts  of  genius  stimulated  by 

that  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  most  im-  patriotism.     Love  of  country  was  with 

portant  of  them,  with  a  dozen  lines  of  Ericsson  a  supreme  passion.     In   this 

description  for  each,  would  occupy  the  controlling  sentiment,  in  the  traits  of 

space  of  this  article,  and  would  read  like  character  derived  from  his  sturdy  Norse 

a  page  from  the  Patent  Office  Eeport.  ancestry,  and  in  the  training  and  expe- 

And  by  inventions  is  not  to  be  under-  rience  acquired  during  the  twenty-three 

stood  mere  models,  such  as  the  ordi-  years  spent  in  his  Scandinavian  home, 

nary  inventor  carries  around  with  him  we  find  the  secret  of  that  exceptional 

to  prove  his  insanity  to  the  unsympa-  development     of    specialized    faculties 

thetic  capitalist.     Ericsson  did  not  de-  which  has  placed  him  in  the  very  front 

pend  on  models ;  his  engineering  con-  rank  of  constructive  engineers, 
ceptions  were  reduced  to  drawings,  and 

then  passed  to  the  workshop  for  con-  John  Ericsson  was  a  native  of  the 
struction.  When  the  expenditure  in-  province  of  Wermland,  a  tract  of  wooded 
volved  was  beyond  his  means,  he  always  highland  lying  between  the  chief  water- 
found  men  of  money  ready  to  risk  their  courses  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  on  the  bor- 
capital  in  the  development  of  his  ideas,  ders  of  Norway,  to  the  west  of  Stock- 
Not  all  of  these  ideas  were  commercially  holm,  and  on  the  direct  line  between  the 
successful,  but  the  net  result  was  the  capitals  of  these  two  Scandinavian  king- 
building  up  of  large  fortunes  for  many  doms.  Long  the  debatable  ground  be- 
besides  Ericsson  himself — a  yearly  in-  tween  Sweden  and  Norway,  its  dense  for- 
come  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  resulting  ests  were,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
from  a  single  invention  which  he  gener-  home  of  the  Swedish  Robin  Hoods,  who 
ously  gave  to  the  friend  at  whose  solici-  levied  toll  upon  the  caravans  carrying 
tation  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  it.  tribute  to  the  Norwegian  king  from  the 
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subject  province  of  Sweden.  "  The  boun- 
ty of  God,"  as  Duke  Charles  of  Swe- 
den declared  three  centuries  ^o,  "  has 
replenished  the  monntains  of  Werm- 
land  with  all  sorts  of  ores."  Its  wealth 
is  in  its  mines,  some  of  which  have  been 
worked  for  five  hundred  years,  and  its 
inhabitants  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  mining  community. 


Massachusetts  soil,  a  son.  From  this 
first-born  white  son  of  the  Bay  State  de- 
scended, according  to  John  Fiske,  Thor- 
waldsen  the  sculptor  ;  so  the  ancestors 
of  the  Ericssons  and  the  ancestors  of 
the  Thorwaldsens  would  appear  Ui  have 
been  family  connections  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Ohu   Ericsson  took  to  wife,  in  1799, 


Among  these  people  dwelt  at  Lang- 
banshyttan,  in  the  mining  district  of 
Fliihpstad,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century,  Olaf  Ericsson,  bom  in  1778. 
Olafs  father  was  Nils,  and  his  grand- 
father Magnus,  descended,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  family  of  Eric  the  Bed, 
and  his  son  Leif,  who  visited  the  New 
England  coast,  a.d.  1000,  nearly  hve  hun- 
dred years  before  the  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus on  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Leif,  we  are  told,  with  his  kinsmen  and 
associates,  journeyed  thrice  to  the  New 
England  shores,  and  on  a  fourth  visit, 
during  which  they  remained  three  years, 
the  sister-in-law  of  Leif  bore  to  her  sec- 
ond husband,   Thorfinn  Karlsefne,   on 


Brita  Sophie  YngstrSm,  daughter  of  an 
ii-on-master  living  in  Wermland,  of  Flem- 
ish descent.  The  ancestral  name  was 
Horn,  a  name  which  one  of  the  family 
was  compelled  to  change  while  serving 
as  a  youth  in  the  Swedish  army  under 
Count  Horn,  of  the  celebrated  liistorical 
line,  the  count's  aristocratic  ears  hav- 
ing been  offended  by  hearing  a  private 
soldier  called  by  his  own  patronymic. 
The  father  of  Brita,  Jan,  married  a 
woman  of  Scotch  descent ;  thus  a  strain 
of  Caledonian  blood  was  introduced  in 
the  Ericsson  family.  In  the  case  of 
John  Ericsson  we  find  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  that  gifted  men  in- 
herit their   traits  from   their  mother. 
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Brita  ElricsBon  was  a  warm-hearted,  in-  family,  and  Swedish   couutrj'  living  at 

tellectual,  spirited  woman,  with  a  firm  that  time  was  plainness  itself  ;  but  lave 

character.     She  is  described  withal  as  abounded,   and  the  mother's   cheerful 

a  very  handsome  woman,  tall  and  slen-  temper,  with  the  father's   good-humor 

der,  with   magnificent   light  blue  eyes  and   generous  disposition,  assured  the 

that  deepened  in  color,   sparkling  and  blessings  of  a  harmonious   and  happy 

flashing  most  brilliantly,  when  she  spoke  home.     Caroline  was  a  child  of  unusual 

with  animation,  beauty,  Nils  was  spirited  and  engaging, 

Olaf  died  in  1818,  when  he  was  forty  and  the  baby,  John,  a  wonder  to  all.    Ae 

years  old  ;  his  wife,  Brita,  lived  thirty  a  child  John  was  busy  the    day  long, 

years  longer,  and  was  able  to  tell  her  drawing,  boring,  and  cutting.     Provid- 

grandchildren,  when  letters  came  from  ing  himself  with  pencil  and  paper,  he 

her  son  John  in  far-off  America,  how  an  would,  in  the  early  morning,  run  to  the 

old  man  had  prophesied  to  her  father  mines,  and  sit  there  until  dark,  watching 

that  in  the  family  two  boys  would  be  with  deep,  earnest  eyes  the  motions  of 

bom  who  would  be  renowned  the  world  the  heavy  engines,  copying  their  forms, 

over.     To  Olaf  and  Brita  were  bom  and  studying  into  the  secret  of  their 

first  a  daughter,  Anna  Caroline,  in  1800 ;  motion. 

nest  a  son,  Nils,  in  1802,  and,  finally,  on  The  years  from  1806  to  1811  were 
July  31,  1803,  appeared  John,  the  last  trjing  ones  in  Sweden.  Industrial  pur- 
of  the  family.  To  the  mother  in  her  suits,  including  those  connected  with 
old  age,  when  she  thought  of  her  first-  the  mines,  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
bom  son,  may  have  come  the  recoHec-  war  vrith  Russia,  and  many  of  the  people 
tion  of  that  older  prophecy  :  "  He  also  were  ruined,  among  them  Olaf  Ericsson, 
shall  be  great,  but  his  younger  brother  who  was  deprived  of  his  moderate  pos- 
diall  be  greater  than  he."  The  lines  of  sessions  and  his  larger  prospects.  His 
the  brothers' lives  ran  together  until  they  property  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
were  men  grown,  but  from  the  verj'  be-  creditors,  and  the  happy  home  at  Lang- 
ginning  the  younger  commenced  to  dis-  banshyttan  was  broken  up.  It  was  a 
tance  the  elder.  crushing    blow    to  the  gentle-spirited 

Wealth  was  imknown  to  the  Ericsson  Olaf,  whose  sensitive  nature  found  sup- 
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port  in  bis  wife's  more  vigorous  person-  drawing  to  the  scale  was  on  exhibition 

ality.     In  1811,  when  work  was  resumed  for  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood, 

upon  that  great  undertaking  the  O&tba  He  also  learned  to  sketch  maps,  and  be- 

Canal,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  fore-  fore  be  was  ten  years  old  he  nad  a  very 

man  of  a  gong  of  workmen  eng^ed  in  complete  mastery  of  the  drawing  inatrn- 

blasting  rock  along  the  line  of  the  new  nients  with  which  he  was  to  work  such 

waterways.  wonders  in  later  life. 

Despite  these  adverse  circumstances  The  father  did  not  cease  his  efforte  to 
the  Ericssons  resolved  to  give  their  sons  secure  for  bis  sons  the  highest  possi- 
a  good  education,  and  at  any  sacriUce  ble  advantages  of  tuition.  In  1813  he 
to  secure  for  them  the  best  instructors  persuaded  one  of  the  superintending 
possible.  A  governess  was  sent  tor  ;  constructors  on  the  canal,  of  high  pro- 
"  and  I  remember,"  wrote  John  in  after  fessional  reputation,  to  give  the  lads  les- 
years,  "  with  gratitude  how  well  she  sons  in  algebra  and  architectural  draw- 
taught  me  during  the  two  years  she  was  ing,  employing  also  as  tutor  Dr.  Afzelius, 
with  us,  1811  and  1812."  Engaged  on  a  near  relative  of  the  celebrated  Swedish 
the  canal  work  at  Forsvik  was  found  a  chemist  of  that  name.  "Of  course,  he 
talented  young  draughtsman,  who  un-  plagued  us  with  lessons  in  the  Latin 
derstood  the  art  of  drawing  in  the  Eng-  grammar,"  writes  John  later  on  ;  "but  I 
lisb  style,  and  with  a  finish  rivallinfr  that  learned  from  hitn  chemistry  and  many 
of  engraving.  He  was  invited  to  the  other  things  of  great  use  to  me  ;  for  ijf- 
house  of  Olaf  Ericsson,  and  received  his  stance,  how  to  moke  and  mix  colors  for 
board  on  condition  that  he  should  im-  my  drawings  out  of  the  materials  bought 
part  instruction  to  the  two  sons.  at  the  druggist's  for  a  few  cents." 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  Olaf  Erics- 

of  the  lads.      John  especially  took  ea-  son  had  improved.     From  employment 

gerly  to  instruction.    Pel-mission   was  as  agent  to  select  timber  for  lock-gates 

granted  to  him  and  his  brother  to  make  he  had  advanced  to  the  post  of  second 

use  of  the  draughtsman's  office  estab-  in   the   direction  of  the  work  on   the 

lished  by  the  canal  company,  aud  when  canal  itself,  at  Hajstorp  Station.     This 

John  was  only  eight  years  old  his  first  change  necessitated  his  removal  to  the 
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pariah  of  Fredsberg,  on  the  Lefsang,  a 
situation  whose  beauty  impresHed  itself 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  younger  bo'd. 

Still  indefatigahlfi  in  eecuring  educa* 
tion  for  his  sons  the  fother  applied  to 
the  court  chaplain, 
a  mighty  function- 
ary in  local  repute, 
for  permission  to 
avail  himself  of  the 
service  of  the  par- 
ish curate  to  teach 
French  to  Nils  and 
John.  What  was 
more  to  their  pur- 
pose, he  persuaded 
the  greatest  me- 
chanical draughts- 
man of  that  time  in 
Sweden,  Lieutenant 
Brandenburg,  of  the 
Mechanical  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  to  teach 
the  boys  the  modem 
art  of  finishing  off 
mechanical  draw- 
ings with  shading. 
Thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  in- 
struction of  two 
pupils  of  such 
evident  capacity, 
Brandenburg  made 
several  drawings 
for  their  guidance. 
These  John  used  for 
models,  until  he  be- 
came complete  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  me- 
chanical dravring. 

During  the  win- 
ter of  1816-17  he 
received  lessons  in 
chemistry  and  alge- 
bra from  Professor 
Bash,  of  local  repu- 
tation, who  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  Ca-        Li«i.t»ntnt  Jotir.  EUcHon. 

naL  He  was  also 
taught  field-drawing  and  geometry  by  a 
German  engineer  officer.  Captain  Fentz, 
who  was  on  duty  fortifying  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  on  Ijake  Werner.  He 
learned  English  from  the  English  con- 
troller of  the  works  at  Hajstorp  Station, 
and  had  opportimity  to  practise  it  vrith 
Huglishmen  employed  on  the  canal. 


These  particulars  of  John  Ericsson's 
early  education  are  important  in  their 
bearing  upon  his  future  career.  While 
his  eagerness  for  instruction  was  excep- 
tional, and  his  capacity  for  absorbing 
knowledge  unuBu^ 
his  opportunity  for 


time  and  place — in- 
deed, for  any  time 
and  place — combin- 
ing as  his  study  did 
the  practical  and 
the  theoretical.  He 
learned  thoroughly 
the  art  of  presenting 
his  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  me- 
chanical drawings, 
without  the  aid  of 
models.  To  a  friend 
who  once  said  to 
him,  "It  is  a  pity 
you  did  not  grad- 
uate from  a  tech- 
nological institute," 
Ericsson  replied, 
"  No,  it  was  very 
fortunate.  Had  I 
taken  a  course  at 
such  an  institution 
I  should  have  ac- 
quired such  a  belief 
in  authorities  that  I 
should  never  have 
been  able  to  devel- 
op originality  and 
make  my  own  way 
in  physics  and  me- 
chanics, as  I  now 
propose  to  do." 
"  The  end,"  writes 
this  friend.  Count 
Kosen,  in  the  letter 
from  which  I  quote, 
"has  proven  youi' 
iimtiind  Fi.id  chMMUfi.      words  true." 

Except  for  the 
advantageous  circumstances  of  John 
Ericsson's  youth  his  faculties  coidd  not 
have  received  the  early  development 
which  made  his  subsequent  achieve- 
ments possible ;  for  occasions  arose 
when  his  fociUty  in  handling  the  tools 
of  his  profession  was  on  important  ele- 
ment in  his  success.     His  estraordi- 
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narv  natural  abilit;,  having  been  thus  amounted  to  genius,  but  fortune  also  fa- 
developed  by  early  training,  he  was  vored  him  with  exceptional  opportuni- 
able  ki  do  aa  much  at  the  drawiag-  ties  for  early  training  in  its  mysteries, 
board  in  a  given  time  as  two  ordinary  Count  Platen,  who  had  control  of  the 
men.  Without  so  complete  a  mastery  works  at  the  Gdtha  Canal,  in  1814  sent 
of  the  technique  of  his  profession  he  to  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
could  not,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  have  pany,  two  engineers,  Lagcrheim  and  Ed- 


prepared  himself  in  seven  weeks  to  enter  strOm,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inform- 
into  that  famous  contest  at  BainhiU,  ing  themselves  as  to  the  most  approved 
England,  for  the  honor  of  building  the  methods  of  work  in  canal  construction, 
first  high-speed  locomotive  ;  he  could  They  returned  in  1815,  thoroughly  in- 
not  have  sent  to  sea  in  1862,  inside  of  structed  in  the  best  engineering  meth- 
a  hundred  days,  a  Monitor,  which  turned  ods  of  that  time,  and  proceeded  to  drill 
the  tide  of  destiny  and  revolutionized  a  number  of  pupils,  cadets  of  the  Swed- 
naval  warfare  ;  he  could  not  have  fur-  ish  Corps  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The 
nished  the  Spanish  Gtovemment  in  1870  Ericsson  brothers  were  among  these 
with  thirty  effective  gun-boats,  within  cadets ;  John  being  then  eleven  years 
sis  months  of  the  time  he  received  the  old  and  Nils  twelve.  Lieutenant  Bran- 
order  for  their  construction.  Nature  denburg  introduced  Captain  EdstrOm  to 
not  only  endowed  Ericsson  with  an  ap-  his  pupils,  and  he  was  so  much  struck 
titude  for  hia  chosen  profession  which  with  their  work  that  he  advised  their 
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father  to  take  them  without  loas  of  time  mill  and  ptimpiiig  engine  which  he  had 

to  Count  Platen,  then  living  at  Hokoa-  made,  "  all  out  of  his  own  head,"  at  the 

torp,  and  with  them  some  spedmenB  of  age  of  ten ;  certainly  he  had  no  other 

their  work.  tools  than  those  found  in  that  museum 

To  Holmatorp  accordingly  went  the  of  curioBitieB,  a  boy'B  breeches-pocket, 

delighted  father,  with  Nils  and  John  fol-  He  himself  traced  the  first  suggestion  of 

lowing  after.     The  great  man  was  gra-  his  future  career  to  the  day  when,  in  his 

cious,  and  received  the  lads  with  encour-  seventh  year,  he  dug  a  mine  a  foot  deep 

aging  words.     "  Continue  as  you  have  and  made  a  ladder  for  the  use  of  the 

begun,"  he  said  to  John,  aa  the  boy  miners  with  which  his  childiah  imagiua- 

looked  up  to  him  eager-eyed,  "  and  you  tion  filled  it. 

will  one  day  produce  something  ex-  Seeing  his  two  sons  raised  to  the  dig- 
traordinary.'  The  lad  was  not  one  to  nity  of  cadets  of  the  Mechanical  Corps 
forget  such  a  greeting.  When  near-  of  the  Navr,  and  wearing  the  uniform 
ly  seventy  years  old,  writing  of  another  of  His  Majesty's  service,  Olaf  Ericsson 
who  in  his  youth  had  shown  him  similar  was  a  proud  and  happy  father.  His 
kindness,  he  said :  "  I  always  held  him  sacrifices  for  his  children  were  reward- 
in  the  greatest  esteem ;  he  often  encour-  ed,  and  their  future,  under  the  patron- 
aged  me,  and  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  age  of  one  of  the  moat  influential  of 
his  words.  What  he  said  to  the  warm-  Swedish  subjects,  seemed  assured.  Ed- 
hearted  hoy  were  not  empty  words,  and  ucated  himself  at  the  gymnasium  or  col- 
tbe  grain  he  sowed  has  borne  fruit."  lege  of  Carlstad.  he  fully  appreciated 
Even  at  the  time  he  was  introduced  to  the  value  of  early  training.  As  Latin, 
Count  Platen,  the  future  engineer  bad  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  were  compulsory  at 
astonished  the  local  gossips  with  a  saw-  the  gymnasium,  he  most  have  known 
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something  of  these  languages.  He  was  threatened  with  blindness.  In  this  he 
an  accomplished  penman  and  account-  said  :  "  My  grief  at  your  great  loss  is  in 
ant,  had  excellent  judgment  in  me-  a  measure  relieved  when  I  think  of  what 
chanical  matters,  and  himself  taught  Milton  accomplished  after  the  darkness 
John  before  he  was  eleven  years  old  had  laid  its  hand  upon  his  eyes.  Is 
how  to  construct  an  ellipse,  and  the  use  there  anybody  with  the  sharpest  eye- 
of  a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  thus  solving  sight  who  has  given  to  manlnnd  such 
a  problem  the  boy  was  struggling  over  elevated  enjoyment  as  the  blind  Eng- 
in  relation  to  Ms  saw-milL  He  ex-  lishman?" 
plained  to  him  also  the  use  of  a  vacu- 
um, and  taught  him  how  to  raise  water  We  have  now  dug  down  to  the  root 
by  combustion  and  the  condensation  of  of  the  Ericsson  family-tree,  and  find  why 
flame.  He  thus  gave  early  direction  to  it  is  that  it  produced  such  sturdy  stock 
studies  which  were  continued  by  his  as  Nils  and  John  Ericsson  ;  for  Nils,  in 
son  through  a  career  extending  over  Sweden  at  least,  was  hardly  less  distin- 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  active  guished  than  John,  and  was  well  known 
professional  work  "I  shall  never  for-  in  engineering  circles  beyond  Sweden, 
get,"  John  said  in  his  old  age,  ''  the  joy  He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
I  experienced  the  first  time  I  saw  the  was  the  successful  constructor  of  the 
water  rise  in  the  glass  cylinder  at  the  Swedish  system  of  railroads,  and  was 
moment  my  father  extmguished  the  ennobled.  He  secured  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
imprisoned  flame."  ment,  two  of  his  sons  being  members  of 
Nor  did  the  good  mother  fail  to  do  that  body  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
her  part  in  stimulating  the  ambition  and  retired,  finally,  to  enjoy  his  leisure 
and  training  the  faculties  of  her  sons,  with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  the  lar- 
The  royal  family  of  Sweden  have  always  gest  pension  ever  bestowed  upon  a  Swe- 
been  patrons  of  literature,  and  some  of  dish  subject. 

its  members  poets  and  dramatists  of  no  The  Chinese  ennoble  the  ancestors  of 
mean  degree.  The  years  from  1771  to  a  man  who  distinguishes  himself  by  ex- 
1809  indude  what  is  remembered  in  ceptional  accomplishment.  The  custom 
Sweden  as  the  Gustavan  Period — some-  has  its  foundation  in  soimd  reason ;  great 
what  as  we  characterize  the  period  of  men,  good  men,  useful  men,  are  the  prod- 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Ben  Jonson  uct  of  the  high  thought  and  noble  as- 
as  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Ericsson's  piration,  the  useful  labors,  and  the  self- 
mother  caught  the  spirit  of  her  time,  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  cu- 
She  studied  with  ardor  philosophical,  rious  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  character 
social,  religious,  and  political  works,  produced  by  the  admixture  of  bloods, 
Walter  Scott  was  among  her  favorites,  almost  every  pattern  may  appear,  but 
and  from  her  John  obtained  impressions  none  the  material  for  wmch  could  not 
concerning  the  imaginative  arts  which  be  found  in  ancestral  inheritance, 
never  wholly  left  him.  Absorbed  as  he  While  completing  their  course  of  in- 
was  in  the  dry  details  of  mechanical  struction  on  canal  work  the  Ericssons 
construction,  he  occasionally  found  use  were  busied  in  summer  upon  the  canal 
for  other  metres  than  those  of  the  and  in  the  winter  were  transferred  to 
French  system  of  mensuration ;  he  de-  the  office  established  for  the  instruction 
lighted  in  the  sagas  recording  the  heroic  of  the  cadets,  as  well  as  for  draughting 
deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  when  Fri-  the  plans  for  the  work.  In  1815,  when 
thiof  s  Saga  was  translated  into  English  only  twelve  years  old,  John  Ericsson  was 
he  hastened  to  present  copies  of  the  employed,  under  the  direction  of  his 
work  to  friends  less  appreciative  of  it  chief,  in  drawing  profile  maps  and  plana 
than  he.  He  has  carefully  filed  among  for  use  on  the  canal,  and  for  filing  in  the 
his  papers  a  list,  in  his  own  handwriting,  iurchives  of  the  canal  company, 
of  foiiy  Swedish  songs,  with  a  trans-  A  year  later,  while  still  only  thirteen 
lation  of  their  titles,  including  among  years  old,  he  was  assistant  to  the  mveZeur 
them  many  songs  of  sentiment.  He  in  charge  of  the  station  of  Riddarhagen, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Milton,  as  and  when  fourteen  years  old  he  was  given 
appears  from  a  letter,  vmtten  to  a  friend  complete  charge  of  the  Bottkilms  station. 
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where  six  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  With  these  his  ambitious  undertaking 

received  daily  direction  in  their  work  stopped,  for  he  found  that  the  rapid 

upon  the  canal  from  the  lad,  who  was  ac-  progress    of    mechanical    improvement 

companied  by  an  assistant  carrying  a  was  rendering  entirely  obsolete  some 

stool  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  eye-  of  the  machinery  he  proposed  to  illus- 

piece  of  his  surveyor's  leveL    In  his  fif-  trate.    As  part  of  his  work  during  the 

teenth  year  John  was  promoted  to  the  intervals  of  his  occupation  as  a  leveller, 

position  of  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  he  executed  a  drawing  of  the  Simder- 

work.  Lieutenant  Eyding.    His  salary  land  iron  bridge,  which  Coimt  Platen, 

at  this  time  was  thirty  crowns — eight  years  after,  was  accustomed  to  show  to 

dollars  a  month,  measured  by  the  stand-  his  visitors,  when  recounting  his  experi- 

ard  of  to-day,  but  then  worth  several  ence  with  his  youthful  prodigy, 
times  that  sum  in  purchasing  power.        In  other  respects  than  this  disposition 

Quarters  were  provided  him,  and  he  was  to  plodding  industry  John  differed  from 

allowed  travelling   pay.     "  I  had  nice  his  brother.    Nils  was  conservative  and 

rooms  in  the  company's  house,"  he  says  cautious,  preferring  to  keep  to  the  beaten 

himself,  '^  a  servant  to  wait  upon  me,  and  track.    As  he  gradually  gained  experi- 

I  took  my  meals  at  the  same  table  with  ence  in  his  profession,  and  his  sterling 

the  chief  of  the  works.    Before  I  received  qualities  of  fidelity  and  honesty  became 

a  salary  I  was  provided  by  the  company  better  known,  increasing  responsibility 

with  clothes  and  uniform,  and  sufficient  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  progress 

pocket-money."  to  public  distinction  was  sure,  if  slow. 

Nils  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  socie-  John  Ericsson,  on  the  contrary,  was  from 

ty,  and  would  spend  his  money  in  adorn-  the  beginning  searching  for  some  new 

ing  his  attractive  person.    His  portrait  way  of  doing  things,  for  some  novel  ap- 

shows  a  man  of  different  temperament  plication  of  the  mechanical  powers  which 

from  the  rugged  John,  whose  chief  de-  should  add  new  forces  to  the  world's 

light  seems  to  have  been  in  his  work,  wealth. 

As  occupation  for  his  leisure,  which  could       As  a  child  he  was  impatient  of  routine, 

not  have  been  great,  John  had  drawn  When  scarcely  out  of  leading-strings  he 

for  his  private  use  maps  of  the  most  im-  made  himself  the  victim  of  family  disci- 

portant  portions  of  tiie  canal  and  the  pline  by  stubbornly  insisting  upon  going 

machinery  employed  in  its  construction,  aroimd  on  all  fours,  in  a  manner  peculiar 

Some  years  later  he  decided  to  publish  to  himself,  and  which  nursery  tradition 

these,  and  arranged  with  a  German  offi-  could  not  tolerate.     When  it  came  to 

cer  to  furnish  the  letter-press.    Ericsson  learning  the  alphabet,  he  imderstood  at 

proposed  to  prepare  etchings  for  the  once  that  the  characters  shown  him  were 

plates,  and  mastered  the  art  of  aqua-f  or-  symbols,  and  was  soon  discovered  busied 

tis  with  such  readiness  that  he  was  able  with  a  sharp  stick,  drawing  in  the  sand 

to  begin  work  at  once.     One  of  the  of  the  lake  heAch,  bordering  the  little 

plates,  the  second  one  etehed  by  him,  homestead,  signs  which  he  proposed  te 

was  reproduced  in  a  Swedish  illustrated  adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the  Swedish 

magazme.    In  acknowledging  the  receipt  alphabet.     The  discipline  te  which  this 

of  a  copy  of  this  Ericsson  said :  *'  I  re-  eccentricity  thus  early  subjected   him 

member  very  well  the  surprise  of  cer-  was  but  a  prophecy  of  the  opposition 

tain  engravers  at  the  sharp  white  edges  following  hun  te  the  end  of  his  long 

of   the    pump-rods    against    the  dark  life,  and  which  would  have  daimted  a 

ground.    The    phm    of  rubbing  these  spirit  less  determined  and  aggressive, 

parts  with  a  nne  varnish  before  the  Commenting  on  a  photegraph,  he  once 

plates  were  prepared  for  the  aqua-for-  said :  "  The  form  of  the  forehead  indi- 

tis,  which  suggested  itself  te  the  be-  cates  that  the  man  will  see  things  as 

ginner,  enabled  him  te  surpass  the  work  they  are,  and  not  as  they  ought  te  be, 

of  experienced  artists."  a  circumstance  that  will  remove  obsta- 

Encsson  also  invented  a  machine  en-  cles  from  his  path  through  life."    It  was 

graver,  with  which  he  was  able  te  com-  this  prophetic  instinct  toward  things  as 

plete  within  a  year  eighteen  plates,  av-  they  should  be  that  kept  Ericsson  him- 

eraging  fifteen  by  twenty  inches  each,  self  at  war,  so  much  of  the  time,  with 
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receiyed  opinions  on  engineering  sub-  in  the  end  he  returned  to  his  youthful 

jects.     Had  he  been  content  to  walk  in  regularity  and  simplicity  of  living.  Thus, 

the  regulation  ways,  or  wandered  only  a  with  the  solid  foundation  laid  in  early 

little  outside  of  them,  he  might  have  life,  and  the  system  which  he  adopted 

plodded  on  his  path  through  life  te  high  in  his  declining  years,  he  was  able  te 

positions,  and  secured  the  approval  of  prolong  his  period  of  work  with  enjoy- 

professional  opinion,  instead  of  antag-  ment  fdmost  up  te  the  day  of  his  deatib, 

onizing  it.  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  on  March  8, 

Still,  his  natural  disposition  teward  1889,  the  anniversary  of  the  contest  in 

revolutionary  change  was  so  controlled  Hampten  Eoads  which  made  him  for- 

by  soimd  judgment,  and  finally  by  ri-  ever  famous, 
pened  experience,  that  in  the  maturity 

of  his  powers  that  most  eminent  author-  In  1820,  when  Ericsson  was  seventeen 

ity  on  engineering  subjecte,  John  Bourne,  years  old,  he  reached  a  point  in  his  career 

of  London,  said  with  equal  truth  and  where  two  roads  met  and  parted.    With 

force,  ''that  in  all  the  attributes  of  me-  the  first  suggestion  of  manly  indepen- 

chanical  genius,  in  originality  of  con-  dence  dawning  in  his  mind  he  began  te 

ception,  joined  with  chastened  sobriety  rebel  against  tiie  career  laid  out  for  him 

of  judgment,  in  penetrating  analysis  of  by  his  friends  and  guardians,  though  be- 

the  conditions  te  be  fulfilled,   and  in  fore  he  had  been  more  than  content  with 

skilful  adaptation  of  means  te  the  ends  it.    To  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother 

te  be  attained,  no  engineer  who  has  ap-  came  as  boarders  officers,  civil  and  mil- 

peared  since  the  days  of  Watt  and  Mur-  itary,  at  work  upon  the  canal,  and  her 

dock  is  comparable  te  John  Ericsson,  house  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  troops 

Every  department  of  engineering  art  under  their  direction.      Her  son  was 

is  stamped  with  the  record  of  his  tri-  brought  inte  association  with  those  who 

uim)hs."  entertained  him  with  steries  of  the  great 

Ericsson  was,  as  will  be  seen,  identified  world ;  the  world  in  which  the  Corsican 

almost  from  his  cradle  with  great  en-  cadet  of  Brienne  had  won  an  empire 

gineering  works,  the  G5tha  Canal  being  with  his  sword,  and  the  lawyer's  appren- 

one  of  those  important  lines  of  artificifd  tice,  the  royal  master  of  the  yoimg  ni- 

ways  which  connect  the  natural  water-  veleur,  Bernadotte,  a  marshal's  baten 

courses,  and  open  the  interior  of  Swe-  and  a  crown.    Military  ambition  began 

den  te  steam  communication.    He  was  te  stir  in  the  breast  of  the  youth.    Al- 

brought  inte  contact,  at  an  early  age,  though  he  wore  the  king's  uniform,  it 

with  the  best  examples  of  English  en-  was  not  as  a  soldier ;  he  aspired  te  com- 

gineering  as  applied  to  canal-work,  and  mand  troops,  te  break  away  from  the 

learned  during  his  summers  how  to  use  bonds  of  the  routine  which  confined  him, 

practically  the  instruction  he  received  and  te  lead  the  life  of  romance  and  ad- 

during  the  long  Swedish  winters.    He  venture  which,  te  the  imagination  of  the 

seemed  te  have  found  leisure  with  it  young  man,  always  lies  just   beyond. 

aU  for  boyish  sports,  and  his  active  out-  His  good  friend  Count  Platen  protested, 

of-door  life  built  up  his  naturally  hardy  but  Ericsson  was  not  to  be  persuaded, 

constitution.     He  was  famed  as  an  ath-  and  they  parted  in  anger  when  the  youth 

lete,  a  swimmer,  and  a  skater,  and  when  declared  his  determination  te  accept  a 

he  was  sixty  years  old,  a  gentleman  who  commission  as  ensign  in  the  Swedish 

dropped    in  unexpectedly  at  a  house  armv. 

where  Ericsson  was  calling  upon  an  in-  Tne  law  of  f  oreordination  and  predes- 

timate  friend  —  Mr.  K  H.  Steughten,  tination  was  working  out  ite  results, 

our  late  minister  te  Bussia — ^found  him  There  was  experience  te  be  acquired 

standing  on  his  head  te  show  how  much  .  which  could  not  be  learned  by  running 

of  his  youthful  elasticity  and  vigor  still  canal  levels  and  ciphering  out  the  radii 

remained  to  him.    He  passed  through  of  curves.    The  conception  of  a  Moni- 

that  experience  which  comes  te  most  ter,  revealing  iteelf  te  the  world  nearly 

men  of  vigorous  vitality,  when  the  de-  half  a  century  later,  was  not  an  in- 

mands  for  bodily  gratification  in  a  meas-  spiration  but  an  evolution.    It  was  the 

ure  overcome  the  cooler  judgment,  but  ripened  result  of  the  studies  of  a  life- 
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time;  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  The  young  Duke  of  Upland,  Bema- 
patriotic  feeling,  directed  by  the  high-  dotte's  son,  interceded  with  the  king, 
est  engineering  ability  and  most  exact  winning  his  interest  in  Ericsson  by 
mechanical  training,  and  deyeloped  in  showing  his  soldier  father  a  military 
the  end  by  such  a  crisis,  in  the  history  map  made  by  the  ensign.  This  not 
of  a  great  nation  as  can  occur  but  once  only  secured  the  desired  commission  of 
in  the  longest  lifetime.  Watching  the  a  second  lieutenant,  but  it  also  directed 
log  rafts  tossed  in  the  storms  upon  the  the  attention  of  Bemadotte  to  the  great 
lakes  of  his  native  Sweden,  Ericsson  had  skill  of  Ericsson  in  this  work.  As  a 
implanted  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  result,  later  on,  he  was  summoned  to 
prmciples  of  stability  in  floating  con-  the  royal  palace  to  draw  maps  to  illus- 
structions  which  was  destined  to  germi-  trate  the  campaigns  of  the  ex-marshal 
nate  and  grow.  Another  idea  was  needed  of  Napoleon.  Meantime  orders  had 
to  accompany  it ;  that  was  the  concep-  been  issued  to  carefully  survey  north- 
tion  of  a  circular  tower  as  the  means  for  em  Sweden,  and  Ericsson  obtained  per- 
meeting  an  all-round  Are.  This  Erics-  mission  to  present  himself  at  Stock- 
son  derived  from  the  officer  who  in-  holm  to  be  examined  for  this  work, 
structed  him  in  fortification  and  gun-  With  his  early  training  he  had  no  diffi- 
nery,  to  fit  him  for  his  new  profession,  culty  in  passing  the  examination  re- 
Timby,  who  afterward  claimed  the  idea  quired.  His  perfect  comprehension  of 
of  the  Monitor,  was  not  there  to  offer  die  principles  of  geometry  was  the  f  oim- 
suggestions ;  was  not  even  bom  imtil  dation  of  his  clear  perception  of  mechan- 
182§.  Further,  Ericsson's  experience  ical  principles,  and  this  was  made  so 
of  five  years  in  the  Swedish  army  gave  apparent  that  his  examiners  were  aston- 
him  some  instruction  on  the  subject  of  ished  to  find  that  he  had  been  able  to 
artillery,  which  he  was  destined  to  make  master  the  problems  of  Euclid  without 
such  effective  use  of  in  his  future  ca-  special  study.  The  surveying  was  paid 
reer  as  an  engineer  of  naval  construe-  for  by  the  piece,  and  as  Ericsson  could 
tions.  do  double  work  he  was  carried  on  the 
The  young  ensign  was  assigned  to  the  rolls  as  two  men,  to  avoid  criticism.  Al- 
Boyal  IHeld  Chasseurs  of  Jamtland,  the  together  he  contiibuted  to  the  archives 
southern  part  of  Norrland,  one  of  the  of  Stockholm  detailed  drawings  of  fifty 
most  barren  regions  of  Sweden,  support-  square  miles  of  Swedish  territory, 
ing  a  population  of  less  than  four  to  a  This  was  the  romantic  period  of  Erics- 
square  mUe,  but  with  everything  to  son's  career ;  during  it  he  established 
please  the  imagination ;  beautiful  land-  friendships  and  developed  enthusiasms 
scapes,  wild  and  imposing ;  immense  which  never  left  him.  More  than  fifty 
forests  of  pine  and  fir,  broad  rivers,  nu-  years  after,  when  his  knowledge  of  Swed- 
merous  lakes,  and  lofty  mountains.  The  ish  had  grown  somewhat  rusty  from  dis- 
station  of  his  regiment  was  Fr5s5n,  near  use,  he  wrote  home  to  Sweden  :  *^  Over- 
Ostersund,  the  capital  of  J&mtland.  whelmed  with  work  I  have  not  had  time 
John  was  a  favorite  in  his  regiment,  to  write  the  description  you  ask  for  in 
He  joined  eagerly  in  the  sports  and  my  native  tongue.  I  can  think  in  Eng- 
Swedish  gymnastics  which  occupied  the  Hsh  four  times  faster  than  I  can  write  in 
spare  time  of  the  officers,  and  was  soon  Swedish,  and  write  four  times  faster 
laiown  as  one  of  the  best  shots,  the  best  than  I  can  think.  As  now  4  x  4  =  16,  you 
leaper,  and  the  champion  wresiler.  His  will  find  my  excuses  sufficient.  But 
feats  of  strength  were  noted,  and  the  this  is  only  the  case  in  mechanical  mat- 
spirit  of  emu£ttion  sometimes  carried  ters,  because  when  the  language  of  the 
bim  too  far,  for  he  suffered  at  intervals  heart  is  to  be  used  I  prefer  to  express 
through  life  from  an  injury  to  his  back  myself  in  my  native  tongue.  Although 
resulting  from  over-exertion.  Soon  af-  ignorant  in  all  that  properly  belongs 
ter  he  joined  his  regiment  he  was  rec-  to  mechanical  philosophy  when  I  left 
ommended  for  promotion  ;  but  his  colo-  Sweden,  I  was  by  no  means  inexperi- 
nel.  Baron  KoskuU,  was  in  disgrace  at  enced  in  the  language  of  feeling.  I 
court  and  the  recommendation  was  not  sometimes  wrote  poetry  to  the  wonder- 
heeded,  ful  and  enchanting  midnight  light  of 
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Noirland.    CoxmoisseTirs  often  doubted  appear  to  have  attracted  little  or  no  at- 

that  it  came  from  the  second  lieutenant  tention  in  this  country,  but  they  have 

and  surveyor  up  among  the  mountains."  added  a  feeling  of  affection  to  the  pride 

Norrland  is  vnthin  less  than  three  de-  vnth.  which  his  countrymen  remember 

grees  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  there  the  him.      An    ancient    miner  sent  word, 

phenomenon  of  the  midnight  sun  is  to  through  one  of  Ericsson's  correspond- 

be  seen  in  perfection.  ents,  that  he  had  known  John  in  his 

After  Ericsson  left  Sweden  his  affec-  youtii ;  immediately  a  draft  was  sent  to 
tions  seem  never  to  have  rooted  them-  purchase  a  handsome  watch  for  the  old 
selves  elsewhere,  and  he  turned  toward  gossip,  and  as  one  of  his  neighbors,  ''the 
the  home  of  his  youth  always  with  ar-  man  with  the  leathern  apron,"  was  sub- 
dent  devotion.  Any  humble  workman  sequently  found  to  have  some  vague 
who  had  known  him  there  was  more  in  recollections  in  the  same  line,  he  re- 
his  eyes  than  the  highest  who  might  ceived  one  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  to 
honor  him  elsewhere.  **  I  am  so  entirely  *'  buy  him  a  coat." 
Swedish,"  he  wrote  in  the  midst  of  his  When  famine  pinched  the  Norrland- 
Monitor  triumphs,  "  that  I  cannot  bear  ers  in  1867,  and  collections  for  their  re- 
the  thought  that  I  am  believed  to  have  lief  were  taken  up  in  various  countries, 
forgotten,  or  set  aside  in  preference  for  the  total  contributions  from  the  Unit- 
some  other,  our  beautiful  mother  tongue,  ed  States  amounted  to  20,316  Swedish 
'  the  language  of  glory  and  heroes  ! '  "  crowns.  Of  this  sum  Ericsson  gave 
The  most  sacred  thoughts  of  John  20,216  crowns,  and  a  subscription  of 
Ericsson's  heart,  and  the  most  confiden-  100  crowns  from  the  Swedish  minis- 
tial  experiences  of  his  life  are  revealed,  ter  completed  the  totaL  He  sent  1,000 
so  far  as  revealed  at  all,  in  the  Swedish  crowns  at  another  time  to  provide  for 
letters  left  behind  him.  the  miners  in  his  native  Wermland  who 

Though  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  had  outlived  their  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  naturalized  American,  his  interest  and  for  the  widows  of  deceased  miners, 
in  his  native  land  never  ceased  ;  indeed,  and  10,000  crowns  to  the  burnt  city  of 
his  affection  for  it  increased  as  he  ad-  Carlstad  in  the  same  province.  He 
vanced  in  years.  Yet  he  never  visited  promptly  responded  to  a  request  that 
Sweden  after  his  departure  from  home  he  should  furnish  the  money,  $3,000  in 
in  1826.  He  did  propose  in  the  latter  all,  to  enable  the  Boyal  Library  of 
part  of  his  life  to  return  thither,  and  de-  Stockholm  to  purchase  a  valuable  col- 
dared  that  he  would  rather  lie  under  a  lection  of  historical  documents ;  he 
mound  of  gravel  in  Sweden  when  he  was  armed  the  first  Swedish  monitor  of  his 
dead  than  beneath  the  tallest  monument  designing  with  fifteen-inch  guns,  which 
that  could  be  erected  on  American  soil,  are  by  no  means  inexpensive  toys  ;  he 
He  became  interested,  however,  in  his  fumidied  at  his  own  cost  the  machineiy 
study  of  solar  heat  and  the  development  and  also  the  plans  for  a  Swedish  gun- 
of  his  sun  motor,  and  was  not  willing  to  boat,  designed  as  a  model  for  a  fleet  of 
transfer  himself  to  a  region  so  little  coast-defence  vessels,  and  in  numerous 
adapted  to  such  studies  as  the  high  lat-  ways  his  generous  spirit  toward  his 
itudes  of  Sweden.  He  needed,  as  he  countrymen  found  expression, 
explained,  to  be  near  the  vertical  rays 

of  the  sun.  "  New  York  is  certainly  not  Human  nature  is  the  same  under  the 
vertically  under  the  sun,  but  the  rays  in  arctic  circle  as  in  the  torrid  zone.  Erics- 
midsummer  incline  only  seventeen  de-  son  had  an  ardent  and  impulsive  tem- 
grees,  and  produce  a  heat  scarcely  two  perameni  The  glories  of  tne  midnight 
degrees  less  than  in  the  tropics,  thus  sun  could  inspire  him  with  poetry,  but 
sufficient  for  my  purpose."  the  sparkling  eyes  of  Jiuntland  maidens 

When  Ericsson  obtained  a  position  moved  him  stiU  more  profoundly.    To 

securing  to  him  an  income  much  in  one  of  these  the  young  lieutenant  became 

excess  of  his  modest  needs,  which  was  deeply  attached.     She  was  of  an  ancient 

not  until  after  he  had  reached  his  six-  and  noble  family,  and  her  father  was  an 

tieth  year,  he  was  constantly  making  officer  of  high  rank.     To  her  Ericsson 

gifts  to  Sweden  and  to  Swedes.    These  was  betrothed,  vnth  those  formalities 
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which  in  Swedish  opinion  at  that  time  his  own  country  could  not  reward  him 

imposed  the  obligations  of  marriage,  as  he  deserved.     This  advice  was  given 

and  were  not  infrequently  extended  to  with  more  effect  by  one  of  Ericsson's 

include  its  sanctions  as  welL    The  laws  brother  officers,  who,  in  a  letter  written 

of  Sweden  regulating  the  marriage  of  fortynseven  years  afterward,  says :    "  I 

army  officers  were  exacting,  and  made  remember  the  ensign,  by  whom  I  was  so 

impossible  a  legal  imion  between  a  poor  struck  that  I  asked  my  brother  officers 

lieutenant  and  a  maiden  whose  womanly  to  accept  him  as  a  comrade,  and  urged 

charms  and  her  excellent  birth  were  her  the  colonel  to  secure  his  promotion.     I 

only  dower.     Precisely  how  the  pair  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  this  genius 

stood  related  to  each  other  from  our  burying  himself  in  J&mtland,  and  when 

point  of  view  cannot,  at  this  distance  I  heard  of  his  attachment  for  a  poor 

of  time,  be  determined.    But  custom,  girl,  I  considered  him  lost  to  the  world 

founded  on  necessity,  sanctioned  what  if  he  should  settle  there.    I  advised  him 

restrictive  laws  did  not  recognize.     The  to  go  to  England.    He  at  once  replied 

connection  was  subsequently  dissolved,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  awakened  a 

and,  being  free,  the  young  woman  mar-  thought  that  had  long  slumbered  within 

lied  another  Swede  of  distinguished  rep-  him,  when  I  knew  that  his  want  of  means 

utation,  and  lived  to  old  age  as  his  wife,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  realize 

A  son  was  bom  to  Ericsson  at  this  time,  his  ambition. 

in  1824,  and  was  adopted  by  his  rela-  " '  How  much  do  you  need  to  start  out 

lives  in  Sweden  when  he  removed  to  with  ? '  I  asked. 

England.  "  He  answered,  '  I  could  go  in  a  fort- 

This  child  was  well  educated,  and  night  if  I  had  a  thousand  crowns.' 

became  a  man  highly  respected,  hold-  "I  asked  him  to  draw  a  note  for  this 

ing  a  prominent  position  in  government  sum ;  this  I  indorsed  and  took  it  to  the 

employ.    He  was  sent  by  Sweden  as  a  bank,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  had  the 

Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Expo-  money." 

sition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  died  At  this  time  Ericsson  was  a  second 

in  1887,  aged  sixty-three.    His  widow  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  army.    He 

preserves  a  portrait  of  the  father,  paint-  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  started 

ed  on  ivory,  m  London,  in  1824,  by  Way.  for  England,  stopping  on  his  way  thither 

It  was  given  to  her  husband's  mother,  to  participate  in  £he  festivities  at  Stock- 

and  represents  Ericsson  at  the  age  of  hohn  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth,  on 

twenty-one.    He  is  described  as  being  May  3,  1826,  of  a  Crown  Prince,  after- 

at  this  time  a  handsome,  dashing  youth,  ward  Carl  XY.,  and  arriving  in  London, 

with  a  duster  of  thick,  brown,  glossy  May  18th.     To  England  Ericsson  carried 

curls  encircling  his  white,  massive  fore-  his  wonderful  physique,  his  magnificent 

head.    His  mouth  was  delicate  but  firm,  brain,  an  unusually  thorough  training 

nose  straight,  eyes  light  blue,  clear  and  in  the  technique  of  his  profession,  and  a 

bright,  with  a  idight  expression  of  sad-  capacity  for  work  which  was  phenome- 

ness,  his  complexion  brilliant  with  the  nal     Other  possessions  he  had  none, 

freshness  and  glow  of  healthy  youth,  saving  the  fame  engine  which  had  ex- 

The  broad  shoulders  carried  most  splen-  cited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 

didly  the  proud,  erect  head.    He  pre-  Norrland  garrison.    The  high  hopes  of 

sented,  in  short,  the  very  picture  of  vig-  fame  and  fortune  founded  upon  this 

orous  manhood.  were  destined  to  disappointment ;  the 

A  comrade  of  this  period,  who  is  still  little  engine  had  rendered  cheerful  ser- 
living,  describes  yoimg  Ericsson  as  a  vice  so  long  as  it  was  fed  vdth  the  splin- 
Boble  lad,  frank,  faithful,  and  honest,  ters  from  the  pine-forests  of  its  native 
He  had  only  a  small  coterie  of  inti-  Sweden,  but  it  did  not  take  kindly  to 
mate  friends,  and  with  these  he  was  the  sea-coal  of  England.  So  Ericsson 
cheerful  and  charming.  ''He  was  ex-  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  but  the 
ceedingly  active,"  adds  Major  Hj&me,  ideas  in  which  it  originated  were  deeply 
''  always  inventing,  designing,  construct-  rooted  and  were  destined  thereafter  to 
ing."  King  Charles  John,  who  saw  his  take  shape  again ;  first  in  the  caloric  en- 
drawings,  advised  him  to  go  abroad,  as  gine,  and  later  on  in  the  solar  engine, 
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which  he  has  left  as  his  bequest  to  the  Commander  of  five  orders,  a  Ph.D.  of 

future.  the  University  of  Lund,  a  member  of 

Another  thought  destined  to  develop  various  Eojal  Academies  and  of  numer- 

great  results  was  present  in  the  mind  ous  scientific  institutions  in  Europe  and 

of  the  young  Swede.     Sailing  with  his  America. 

friend  Count  von  Eosen,  in  Portsmouth  Though  the  expectations  which  drew 
Harbor,  their  attention  was  directed  to  Ericsson  to  England  were  not  realized, 
the  fine  proportions  of  the  British  men-  his  advent  there  could  not  have  been 
of-war  then  in  sight.  Speculating  upon  more  timely.  For  the  new  era  just  open- 
the  evidence  these  vessels  gave  of  naval  ing  before  English  engineers  his  pecul- 
strength,  so  far  exceeding  anything  that  iar  abilities  and  specicd  training  exactly 
Sweden  could  hope  to  rival,  Ericsson  fitted  him.  It  was  his  habit,  as  I  have 
said :  *'  I  have  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  already  said,  to  see  things  as  they  ought 
vessel  which  it  is  possible  for  Sweden  to  to  be  instead  of  as  they  are,  and  his  spirit 
build  ;  and  which  would  render  these  of  adventure  into  new  regions  was  as  in- 
wooden  walls  of  England  of  no  avail  domitable  as  that  of  the  Norse  rovers 
against  her."  from  whom  he  inherited  many  of  his 

"  Hush ! "  exclaimed  Eosen,  "  if  they  mental  traits.    All  things  were  to  be 

hear  you  say  this,  they  wiU  banish  you  made  new,  and  there  was  need  of  a  man 

from  England."  ready  to  discard  the  teachings  of  prece- 

This  was  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  dent— -not  in  the  spirit  of  rash  conceit 
the  future  showed  how  truthfully  Eosen  but  as  one  discerning  clearly  what  lies 
drew  the  horoscope  of  the  man  whose  beyond,  and  advancing  vnth  assured 
life  was  to  be  one  long  antagonism  with  footsteps  to  a  new  goal.  England's  fut- 
routine,  and  whose  destiny  it  was  to  ure  empire  was  depending  upon  the  de- 
compel  England  twice  to  reconstruct  velopment  of  the  new  force  John  Watt 
the  naval  establishments  in  which  were  had  placed  at  her  disposal  Aristocratic 
centred  her  pride  and  her  hopes.  prejudice  and  official  opposition  to  in- 

The  failure  of  his  flame  engine  was  a  novation  were  barring  the  path  of  prog- 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  young  lieu-  ress,  but  there  were  a  few  who  compre- 
tenani  Following  the  custom  of  army  hended  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
officers  who  intend  to  establish  them-  and  among  these  Ericsson  was  chief, 
selves  in  civil  pursuits,  he  had  obtained  The  list  of  his  inventions  at  that  time 
leave  of  absence  with  a  view  to  resign-  shows  how  clearly  he  perceived  the  lines 
ing.  Probably  the  condition  of  hes-  upon  which  the  future  advance  must  be 
itation  and  doubt  resulting  from  his  made. 

disappointment  explains  the  breach  of  If  he  did  not  realize  his  dream  of 
discipline  in  overstaying  his  leave.  Neg-  checking  the  extravagant  consumption 
lect  to  obtain  the  acceptance  of  his  of  the  earth's  stores  of  carbon  in  the 
resignation  placed  Ericsson  in  an  un-  steam-engine,  he  certainly  did  his  full 
fortunate  position.  From  this  he  was  share  to  develop  the  capabilities  of 
extricated  by  the  friendly  interposition  steam,  to  apply  it  to  new  uses,  or  by  new 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  and  more  economical  methods  extend 
secured  his  promotion  to  captain,  and  its  application  to  the  old  uses.  It  is 
the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  to  date  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration 
with  this  promotion,  October  7,  1827 —  that  Ericsson  is  the  creator  of  the  mod- 
seventeen  months  after  his  departure  em  naval  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  for 
from  Sweden.  The  circumstances  under  without  the  application  of  the  ideas 
which  Ericsson  obtained  his  title  of  having  their  origin  in  his  busy  brain 
"  Captain "  gave  it  supreme  value  in  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  steam 
his  eyes.  He  dung  to  it  through  life  into  battle.  In  the  most  effective  type 
with  great  tenacity,  and  when  asked  on  of  the  modem  iron-clad  the  domination 
one  occasion  what  title  should  accom-  of  Ericsson's  conceptions  is  absolute ; 
pany  his  name  in  a  printed  dedication,  he  its  model — speaking  broadly — its  ma- 
answered,  "  Captain  "  and  "  LL.D." — the  chinery,  its  motive  power,  even  its  ord- 
last  designation  being  the  gift  of  Wes-  nance,  aU  bear  the  impress  of  ideas  which 
leyan  University  ;  yet  he  was  a  Knight  he  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice  or 
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Buccessfal  experiment  anywhere  from  a  nition  of  altruism  as  being  "  all  action 

third  to  a  half  century  ago.  which  in  the  normal  course  of  things 

Ericsson's  caloric  or  heat  engine  was  benefits  others   instead    of    benefiting 

a  failure  only  in  the  sense  that  it  did  self/'  then  was  John  Ericsson  one  of  the 

not  successfully  establish  itself  in  com-  most  consistent  disciples  of  this  philos- 

petition  with  the  steam  -  engine  on  its  ophy.     Throughout  life  he  was  accus- 

own  groimd.     As  a  mechanical  expedi-  tomed  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  ideas, 

ent  it  was  successful,  and  monopolized  and  if  in  those  ideas  a  distinctly  philan- 

a  special  field,  to  the  great  profit  of  thropic  intention  was  not  always  dis- 

those  who  controlled  it     The  steam-  cemible,  they  were  unquestionaoly  di- 

engine  is  the  creation  of  a  race  of  en-  rected  by  high  purpose  toward  improving 

gineers  ;  when  it  comes  to  deciding  to  the  conditions  of  the  race.     Ericsson's 

whom  should  be  credited  its  several  Monitor  would  not  be  ordinarily  classed 

improvements,  it  is  impossible  in  the  among  benevolent  institutions ;  yet  the 

wrangle  of  voices  contending  for  prece-  original  inspiration  to  his  studies  in 

dence,  to  distinguish  the  one  first  heard,  naval  defence  was  one  of  the  highest 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  scarcely  one  and  holiest  of  all  impulses — the  love  of 

of  the  devices  characterizing  the  mod-  country.     He  sought  to  protect  his  na- 

em  marine  engine,  as  compared  with  its  tive  land  against  foreign  aggression,  and 

more  cumbersome  and  less  efficient  pre-  especially  against  the  encroachments  of 

decessors,  which  has  not  been  in  some  Eussia,  whose  hostility  to  Sweden  was 

measure  the  result  of  Ericsson's  indus-  among  the  most  vivid  and  painful  recol- 

trious  labors  and  transcendent  genius  lections  of  his  early  youth.     '*  My  object 

for  mechanics.  in  laying  the  matter  before  the  Emperor 

It  is  said  that  Ericsson  did  not  in-  Napoleon  was,"  he  says,  "  to  cause  the 
vent  the  screw,  but  it  is  certain  that  destruction  of  the  fleets  of  the  heredi- 
when  his  first  screw-vessel  was  presented  tary  enemy  of  my  native  land.  Strange 
in  1838  for  the  inspection  and  approval  to  say,  no  sooner  did  the  communication 
of  the  Admiralty  Lords — supposed  to  reach  its  destination  than  news  came 
represent  the  nautical  wisdom  and  ex-  that  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol  had  been 
perience  of  the  most  nautical  nation  in  voluntarily  consigned  to  those  subaque- 
the  world — it  was  condemned,  not  be-  ous  regions  which  I  had  had  in  view.  I 
cause  it  was  not  new,  but  because  it  was  ceased  to  labor  in  the  matter  until  our 
declared  to  be  impracticable.  Ericsson  civil  war  broke  out,  when  I  took  it  up 
did  not  discover  the  screw,  because  it  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  finally  elabo- 
had  often  been  suggested  and  experi-  rated  some  points  of  detail,  cautiously 
mented  with  imder  various  forms,  but  waiting  to  move,  however,  imtil  England 
he  did  work  out  successfully  the  prob-  and  France  should  "by  overt  act  espouse 
lem  of  screw  propulsion,  apply  the  screw  the  cause  of  our  enemies — a  cause  which 
to  forty-one  vessels  on  this  side  of  the  involved  the  perpetuation  of  the  bond- 
Atlantic  before  it  had  passed  beyond  age  and  the  firmer  riveting  for  another 
the  stage  of  experiment  in  England,  and  century  of  the  shackles  on  four  millions 
finally  compel  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng-  of  persons  whose  only  crime  was  their 
land,  by  granting  an  extension  of  his  color ;  the  inevitable  consequence  being 
patent,  and  the  Admiralty,  by  paying  that  at  the  end  of  that  century  this  fair 
him  an  award  for  its  use,  to  acknowledge  portion  of  our  planet  would  have  con- 
that  he  certainly  did  invent  a  screw,  tained  some  forty  millions  of  bond- 
When  marine  wisdom  shall  have  settled,  men." 

by  concurrence  of  opinion,  what  is  the  Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the 
best  form,  and  what  tiie  best  application  sources  of  Ericsson's  strength,  I  shall, 
of  the  screw,  it  vrill  be  time  enough  to  in  another  article,  present  more  in  de- 
consider  how  much  advance  has  been  tail  the  significant  facts  of  his  career, 
made  upon  the  ideas  of  John  Ericsson,  showing  Ms  intimate  relations  to  the 

If  we  accept  Herbert  Spencer's  defi-  progress  of  modem  invention. 
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(Bom  U  BDtnUgo,  In  Aetnrlu.  ISSS.] 

A  DAY   IN    LITERARY   MADRID. 
By  William  Henry  Bishop. 

THEKE  is  a  literar;  club,  the  Liceo  the  society,  but  I  could  not  even  pro- 

Literario,  in  Granada,  but  it  does  cure  one  of  the  printed  prognunntes  of 

not  contain  writers  of  note  ;  indeed,  it.     I  was  assured  that  it  would  be  sent 

I  doubt  if  it  contains  any  at  all.     I  went  to  my  hotel  before  my  departure,  but  it 

up  to  its  rooms  one  hot  evening — they  was  not  aent.     The  poet  was  crowned — 

are  in  the  little  plaza  called  the  Campillo,  by  the  way,  a  very  pretty  and  fascinat- 

in  the  building  of  the  principal  theatre  ing  idea — with  a  crown  made  from  gold 

— and  saw  the  membere  playing  check-  washed  out  of  the  sands  of  the  Darro, 

ers  and  dominoes  in  the  ordinary,  com-  the  torrent  which  ruahes  through  the 

monplace  way.     With  the  night^life  of  city,  skirting  the  Alhambra  and  cutting 

channing,  famous  Clranada  to  look  at,  itoff  from  the  gypsy-hill  of  the  Albaicis. 

it   seemed    pleasanter  outside.      They  As  the  Darro  yields  gold  in  but  very 

were  preparing  then  for  the  great  fete  small  quantities,  the  collection  of  the 

of  crowning  the  national  poet  ZoriUa  in  necessary  amount  was  a  labor  of  love 

the  Alhambra.     This  fGte  was  afterward  and  patience. 

soccessfnlly  held  under  the  auspices  of  I  did  not  see  anything  of  that  modem 
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Uteraiy  Spain  which  is  making  so  con-  hands  if  you  like — a  very  good  idea, 
siderable  a  stir  in  the  world  of  late,  till  There  are  even  no  splendid  ced^  The 
I  arriyed  at  Madrid,  proceeding  thither  most  prominent  object  is  the  sign  of 
from  ATKiftlnidfi.  and  from  Africa.  The  the  New  York  life  Lisurance  Company, 
yast  treeless,  grass-grown,  Scandinavian-  Nor  are  all  the  hotels  models  of  ele- 
looking  plain,  with  snow-mountains  ris-  gance  and  comfort.  I  entered  one  of 
ing  on  its  borders,  over  which  Madrid  is  tiiem,  with  a  rather  fine-sounding  name, 
approached,  was  something  quite  unex-  which  advertised  reasonable  prices  in 
pected  to  me.  It  is  less  stenle  than  La  one  of  the  journals.  Its  rates  might  well 
Mancha ;  it  is  without  the  stone-heaps  have  been  reasonable,  for  it  vnts  down 
and  dark,  aggressive-looking  windmiUs  at  the  heel,  raggedly  carpeted,  and  mal- 
of  Don  Quixote's  country  around  Arga-  odorous  as  the  most  hmientably  cheap 
ma<ril1<s  but  it  is  lonesome  and  only  a  boarding-house.  How  this  could  have 
trifle  less  forlorn.  A  herd  of  large  black  been,  bdiind  so  respectable  a  front  and 
bulls  feeding  in  the  foreground  drew  in  so  famous  a  square,  I  do  not  under- 
attention  at  once  to  the  national  amuse-  stand.  It  is  true  there  is  always  a  great 
ment  of  the  country,  if  one  had  forgotten  lot  of  people  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  a 
it.  Finally,  at  Gtetarf e — a  station  quite  rush  and  stir  of  Uf e,  quite  on  the  Amer- 
furbished  up,  and  looking  as  if  it  might  ican  plan  ;  but  if  an  Italian  traveller 
contain  the  country-places  of  prosper-  like  De  Ajnicis,  coming  from  the  very 
ous  ciiy  people — ^if  you  get  out,  you  may  essence  of  color  and  picturesqueness 
see  a  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  vnndy  at  home,  could  like  this,  I  am  sure 
plain.  Down  there,  through  the  notch,  he  would  like  America  much  more, 
for  it  is  down-hiU,  you  make  out  a  great  Would  that  he  would  come  and  stand 
expanse  of  red  roofs  varied  with  New  on  our  street-comers  in  New  York  and 
York  looking  domes  and  steeples.  Chicago,  and  vnite  of  us  in  the  vivid 
''  Oh,  De  Amicis  I "  I  more  than  once  style  in  which  he  has  treated  of  Madrid 
exdfldmed  in  Madrid,  in  involuntary  and  Constantinople.  It  is  pleasant  not 
upbraiding — ^for  it  is  De  Amicis  who  to  have  to  disparage  America  for  once, 
has  vnitten  us  the  most  glowing  and  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  say 
admiring  accounts  of  it — ''Oh,  De  that  Union  Square  is  far  more  attrac- 
Amicis  I  how  could  you  ?  "  And  **  Oh,  tive  than  the  Puerta  del  SoL 
De  Amicis  I  how  could  you  ?  "  I  espe-  There  is  a  good  deal  of  New  Yorkey 
cially  exclaimed  in  the  famous  Puerta  architecture,  of  the  common  sort,  in  Ma* 
del  SoL  It  is  true  we  have  been  told,  in  drid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tall  brick  tene- 
a  general  v^y,  that  Madrid  is  crude  and  ment-houses  with  stone  ''  trimmings," 
new,  and  not  to  expect  much  of  it.  But,  on  the  balconies  of  which  the  f  anuly- 
after  all,  a  few  hundred  years  is  a  very  wash  is  hung  out  to  the  breeze.  To 
respectable  antiquity,  and  our  own  fan-  hang  out  the  washing  thus  is  the  custom, 
cies,  even  if  baseless,  are  stronger  than  however,  even  in  much  higher  circles.  I 
descriptions — ^which  makes  me  think  it  saw  it  displayed  on  the  nouses  bound- 
may  be  quite  useless  to  read  any  descrip-  ing  the  garden  which  skirts  the  royal 
tive  writing,  except,  of  course,  this.  Who  puace.  I  was  often  tempted  to  thmk 
would  not  have  expected,  of  a  plaza  that  excessive  practicali^  vnts  the  trait 
which  caUs  itself  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  a  of  the  modem  Spaniard,  and  that  the 
gate  of  some  kind — ^probably  a  fine,  an-  feeling  that  inspired  the  rich  old  archi- 
cient  one,  with  the  sculptured  horses  of  tecture,  vnth  its  color,  its  exuberant  yet 
the  sun  prancing  upon  it?  There  is  no  massive  forms,  and  its  fine,  deep  shad- 
gate  at  alL  ^ere  is  nothing  but  a  ows,  had  quite  gone  out  of  him.  Per- 
great  ellipse  of  monotonous  five-story  haps  he  has  been  so  weighed  upon  by 
buildings,  chiefly  hotels,  the  rendezvous  old  traditions  that  it  is  a  relief  to  cast 
of  numerous  horse-car  lines.  But  let  them  all  off  for  a  time  and  even  dance 
us  be  just :  you  see  also  a  large  govern-  ^pon  them  vdth  a  sort  of  barbaric  glee, 
ment  building  stuccoed  and  colo^d  red.  The  noble  Duke  of  Medinaceli  has  a 
vdih  white  embellishments ;  and  you  brick  palace,  at  the  comer  of  San  Ge- 
see  a  fountain,  a  large,  fuU  basin,  per-  ronimo  Street,  which  might  be  the  mer- 
fectly  plain,  where  you  can  wadi  your  est  manufacturing  establishment ;  and 
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from  the  shab^  brown  walls  of  that  of  refined  taste  would  naturally  gather 

of  the  Duke  of  Yillahermosa,  across  the  round  them. 

way,  the  stucco  is  peeling  off  in  patches.  Sefior  Eiano,  of  spare  habit,  thought- 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier's  palace,  San  ful,  quiet  mien,  most  courteous,  unaf- 
Telmo,  with  its  fine,  semitropical  gar-  f  ected  manners,  and  a  dark,  smooth  skin 
dens,  along  the  Paseo,  at  Seville,  had  contrasting  with  silvered  hair  and  mus- 
rather  formed  my  ideal  of  those  of  the  tache,  is  a  thoroughly  handsome  and 
modem  sort.  H  there  were  no  more  distinguished  personality.  There  could 
than  this  in  castles  in  Spain,  one  might  not  be  a  finer  type  of  the  Spanish  gen- 
as  well  build  them  in  some  other  coim-  tleman.  One  says  to  himself,  "  Surely 
try.  The  public  buildings  have  their  this  is  the  hidalgo  tyx>e  fully  realized." 
large  royal  escutcheons,  which  carry  one  He  speaks  excellent  EngliA  ;  but  his 
back  to  the  ancient  traditions,  but  they  wife  si^eaks  it  mthout  an  accent.  SeSora 
have  little  else.  The  marked  Dutch  and  Eiano  is  the  daughter  of  Pascual  de  Gay- 
German  influence,  in  their  belfries  and  angos  the  histoiian  and  critic,  and  friend, 
roofs,  was  always  a  surprise  ;  can  I  have  in  their  day,  of  Prescott  and  Ticknor ;  so 
heard  it  mentioned  before  ?  If  so,  it  the  house  on  both  sides  comes  well  by 
has  not  been  dwelt  upon.  The  Low  its  cultivated  and  literary  traditions. 
Countries,  so  maltreated  by  Philip  and  Gh^yangos  is  the  reviewer,  for  historical 
Alva,  took  their  revenge  by  setting  matters,  of  that  standard  periodical  the 
the  fashion  in  these  matters.  Philip  Ateneo  ;  at  eighty  years  his  faculties  are 
brought  back  the  pattern  of  such  roofs  as  bright  and  dear  as  ever,  and  he  is 
even  for  his  stem  granite  vagary  the  writing  at  present  an  accoimt  of  the  re- 
EscoriaL  lations  bei^een  Spain  and  England  in 
I  have  placed  their  setting  a  little,  as  the  time  of  Philip  IL  Senora  Eiano  has 
it  looked  to  me,  and  now  for  the  char-  lived  much  in  England,  and  knows  Low- 
acters  at  whom  I  proposed  briefly  to  ell,  James,  and  other,  of  our  leading 
glance.  There  is  a  full  and  active  inner  American  literary  men,  for  whom  she 
Hfe  in  Madrid,  but  the  more  interesting,  expresses  high  admiration.  Indeed,  it 
perhaps,  ^m  the  absence  of  exterior  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  praise  the  Amer^ 
attractions  I  had  not  expected  very  icans  generally,  for,  poor  souls  I  they  do 
much  from  the  few  letters  I  brought ;  not  always  get  the  best  of  characters 
not  that  they  were  not  good,  for  they  abroad  nowadays  "  I  have  known  so 
could  not  have  been  from  better  sources,  many,  so  many,  nice  Americans,"  she 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  accident  in  said,  **  and  I  am  very  fond  of  them."  Of 
such  things  and  my  time  was  limited,  our  books,  of  which  she  had  read  many, 
I  missed  Senator  Eiano,  for  instance,  in  I  recollect  that  she  praised  most  the 
a  first  visit  I  paid  him,  and  he  missed  me  "  Lady  of  the  Aroostook."  Complaint  is 
in  a  return  visit.  But  one  morning  at  sometimes  made  of  the  lack  of  intellect- 
length  I  found  him  ;  the  delay  was  well  ual  people  in  the  upper  society  of  Ma- 
rewarded,  and  that  day  proved  to  be  one  drid — would  that  such  a  complaint  were 
of  the  most  full  and  memorable  of  all  well  founded  in  Madrid  alone  I  It  is 
my  journey.  Don  Juan  Facundo  Eiano  said  to  be  hard  to  find  a  woman  who  in- 
has  been  a  cabinet  minister,  and  is  now  terests  herself  in  a  book,  and  the  women, 
a  senator,  representing  the  district  of  after  middle  Hfe,  settle  down  into  a  pret- 
Granada.  He  is  a  member,  too,  of  the  ty  complete  dulness.  I  have  heard  it 
committee  of  arrangements  for  celebrat-  gallantly  put  that  if  the  Spanish  women 
ing  the  f  our-himdredth  anniversary  of  do  not  read  nor  write  many  books,  it  is 
the  discovery  of  America.  He  is  found  because  they  understand  so  well  their 
in  the  Calle  del  Barquillo,  No.  4.  You  power  to  inspire  all  that  in  others, 
go  up  wooden  stairways  to  the  third  Senora  Eiano  seemed  by  no  means  one 
landing.  Wood  is  something  of  a  lux-  of  the  women  likely  to  settle  into  apathy, 
ury  in  Madrid,  warmer  than  stone  or  but  rather  to  offer  a  model  that  might 
marble,  and  the  stairways,  though  not  well  be  followed  in  some  other  coun- 
polished,  are  not  carpeted  either.  The  tries.  A  music-master  came  while  I  v^ras 
apartment,  however,  was  charmingly  full  there  ;  and  she  had  also  been  studying 
of  a  multitude  of  such  objects  as  people  (German  very  hard  of  late.     "  I  do  not> 
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mean  to  stagnate,  you  see/'  she  said,  and  fine  summer  eyeninga  A  part  of 
with  her  bright,  engaging  smile.  ''  If  the  Prado,  called  the  Salon,  is  almost  as 
anybody  should  undertake  to  examine  carefully  kept  as  a  dancing  floor,  and 
me  on  my  Gk>ethe  about  these  times,  I  on  one  side  of  it,  separated  by  a  balus- 
fancy  he  would  get  more  than  he  bar-  trade  holding  gas-lamps,  is  a  macadam- 
gained  for."  ized  road  along  which  pass  the  carriages 

I  am  not  the  first  to  have  discovered  and  equestrians,  as  in  Kotten  Bow. 

how  much  more  is  to  be  got  from  the  A  little  to  the  south — to  mention  what 

talk  of  a  bright,  cultivated  woman  than  the  novelist  saw  closest  at  hand — was 

that  of  most  men,  especially,  as  in  the  the  ornate,  dainty  theatre  of  Prince  Al- 

present  case,  where  so  much  was  to  be  fonso  ;  directly  in  front,  the  handsome 

learned  of  new  places  and  conditions  Colon  (Columbus)  monument ;  and  be- 

I  felt,  when  it  was  over,  that  my  hori-  yond  that,  veiled  by  the  boulevard  trees, 

zon  of  Madrid  was  much  enlarged.     She  the  Mint  and  the  National  Museum  and 

talked  to  me  of  Sefiora  Emilia  Pardo  libraiy. 

Baz&n,  of  Barcelona,  whose  friend  and  Here,  again,  the  uncarpeted  wooden 
admirer  she  is,  especially  recommending  stairs.  The  apartment  showed  a  com- 
ber latest  book,  ''  Los  Pazos  de  XJUoa."  f ortable  command  of  money  ;  and,  in- 
I  dare  say  I  should  have  met  this  dis-  deed,  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  the  author  of 
tinguished  novelist  had  she  been  in  town.  "  DoflaPerf ecta  "  and  "  Gloria  "  must  have 
Here  is  one  Spanish  woman  at  least  who  resulted  in  good  financial  returns,  even 
writes,  and  extremely  well  too.  I  after-  though  it  is  the  custom  to  reward  liter- 
ward  bought  her  "Insolacion,"illustrat-  ary  distinction  in  Spain  with  public 
ed  with  b^utiful  little  realistic  vignettes,  honors  and  offices  rather  than  money, 
like  those  in  some  editions  of  Daudet,  It  was  bright  and  gay  with  water-colors 
to  take  back  to  a  friend  in  Paris.  The  and  sketchy  drawings,  as  if  the  author 
Bianos  have  their  country  -  place  at  were  an  amateur  of  the  arts,  and  such 
Oranada,  out  on  the  road  past  the  Car-  as  one  might  pick  up  if  he  had  many 
tuja,  where  travellers  admire  the  par-  artist  friends.  Perhaps  there  were 
ticularly  rich  marbles,  and  they  go  there  rather  too  many  small  knick  -  knacks 
to  spend  the  summer.  Fancy  being  a  about,  as  if  a  feminine  taste  had  had  its 
senator  from  Granada  I  With  our  Amer-  way  at  the  expense  of  solidity.  The 
ican  way  of  idealizing  the  place,  it  is  al-  servant  who  opened  to  me  was  very 
most  like  representing  dream-land  or  dark,  reddish  dark,  very  like  a  Mexican 
fairy-land  in  a  legislative  body.  Indian,  and  of  the  same  smiling,  docile 

From  Senor  Biano's,  with  an  intro-  character.     She  evidently  had  orders  to 

duction,  most  courteously  and  amiably  protect  her  master's  leisure,  but  she 

given  me    by  him,  I  went   to    Perez  was  too  honest  about  it.     She  would  see 

6ald6s's,  in  the  Plaza  de  Colon,  not  far  if  he  was  at  home ;  she  did  not  think  he 

distant.    The  house  was  new  and  hand-  was  {  probably  he  had  gone  out  and 

some,  brick  and  stone,  one  of  the  houses  would  not  return  till  two  o'clock,  and 

in  a  crescent  or  semicircle,  five  taU  sto-  the  like. 

ries  high,  and,  it  may  be  added,  without  It  was  transparently  clear  that   he 

elevators.      Gald6s  is  up  at  the  top.  was  at  home,  and  so  he  was,  but  kind- 

Alphonse  Daudet  lives  just  as  high  in  ly  allowed    me   to    disturb    him.    He 

Paris,  and,  though  an  invalid,  has  no  came  into  the  room  with  a  hard -at - 

elevator  either.     At  any  rate,  the  view  work  air  and  a  cigarette  between  thumb 

was  charming.     The  site  is  in  the  very  and  finger.    He  is  a  dark,  slender  man, 

best  part  of  Madrid,   the  brand  new  of  good  height,  rather  loose  -  jointed, 

Madrid,  in  which,  with  her  wide  boule-  forty-four  years  old,  and  with  a  young 

yards — at  present  a  little  vacant — and  look. 

plentiful  gardens  and  statues,  the  Span-  We    began  to   talk  at  once  of  the 

ish  capital  is  emulating  Paris.    It  is  at  realistic  movement  in  literature.      In 

the  junction  of  the  Paseo  de  Becoletos  Spain  realism  is  conceived  as  enlight- 

with  that  of  La  Castellana,  and  these  ened  social  history,  as  displaying  life 

are  the  continuation  of  the  Prado,  where  chosen  with  regard  to  what  is  vital  with 

all  Madrid  promenades  on  fete-days  meaning  and  worthy  of  attention;  and 
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it  gives  no  countenance  to  that  utterly  the  Universe.  He  has  formed  a  con- 
unwarranted  assumption,  based  upon  ception  of  God,  from  religious  picture- 
certain  performances  of  the  French  cards  he  has  seen,  as  a  venerable  old 
school,  that  it  is  only  a  display  of  the  man  with  snowy  beard,  who,  however,  is 
ugly  and  disgusting.  As  we  were  both  quite  informal  and  ta^s  to  him  in  the 
in  accord  upon  the  argument,  we  had  most  familiar  way. 
it  all  delightfully  our  own  way.  He  '^  What  do  you  mean,"  says  the  au- 
showed  me  a  long  shelf-full  of  his  books,  gust  Creator  of  all  things,  for  instance, 
in  English,  and  in  their  English  and  ^' by  saying  in  your  geography  lesson  to- 
American  bindings,  much  more  sub-  day  that  fVance  is  bounded  on  the  north 
stantial  than  those  of  the  Spanish,  who,  by  the  Eiver  Danube,  and  that  the  Po 
indeed,  like  the  Continental  people  gen-  passes  through  Pau?  Do  you  think  I 
erally,  do  not  publish  in  bindings  at  all,  took  so  much  pains  to  make  the  world 
but  only  in  paper  covers.  He  not  only  to  have  you  go  and  imsettle  it  in  this 
showed  me  his  books,  but  also  gave  me  way  ?  Just  put  yourself  in  my  place  a 
one  of  them,  the  latest, ''  Miau."  MiskVL  I  little  :  how  would  you  Uke  it  ? 
miau  I — why,  it  sounds  Uke  a  cai  That  Of  all  Perez  Gkdd6s's  novels,  ''Dofkt 
is  precisely  what  it  is  meant  to  sound  Perfecta,"  the  first,  is  perhaps  still  the 
like.  It  is  the  history  of  a  &mily  whose  besi  Qnseeingitinhisbook-caselcould 
peculiar  facial  expression  gives  them —  not  help  recalling  my  first  reading  of  it» 
particularly  the  three  women  of  it —  in  Hai^r's  Franklm  Square  Library, 
a  resembhmce  to  one  of  those  porcelain  That  particular  copy  was  handed  over 
cats  made  for  omameni  A  little  boy,  to  me  by  a  friend  who  had  received  it 
Miau,  fights  his  way  dismally  through  from  one  of  the  wits  of  New  York.  "The 
school  under  the  weight  of  this  nidc-  man  who  gave  me  this,"  said  my  friend, 
name.  It  is  the  history,  too,  of  a  poor  "  goes  around  asking  people  if  uiey  have 
old  man  who  drags  out  his  Hfe  hoping  rc^  'Dona  Perfecta,'  and  if  they  lutven't 
to  be  reinstated  in  a  government  clerk-  he  doesn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
ship  he  has  once  held.  His  peculiar  them."  Besides  his  regular  novels,  Gal- 
tndt  is  to  have,  in  a  supreme  degree,  d6s  has  written  an  extensive  series  of 
that  habit  of  trying  to  hoodwink  and  '' Episodios  Nacionales  " — throwing  in- 
condliate  destiny  by  pretending  he  ex-  to  lively,  romantic  form  the  principal 
pects  nothing  from  it,  which  most  of  us  episodes  of  later  Spanish  history,  which 

Practise  now  and  then.     ''I  shall  never  I  should  think  quite  a  money -making 

e  placed," he  says;  ''I  know  it  perfect-  device.    I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  a 

ly  welL    I  expect  nothing  whatever.    I  series  of  the  same  kind  going  on  inMex- 

don't  cherish  the  thousandth  part  of  a  ico,  when  I  was  there,  some  years  ago, 

beggarly  illusion    on  that   score,  and  but  the  latter  were  not  done  with  any- 

never  have."    But,  all  the  same,  he  skims  thing  like  the  same  talent.     On  the  bad: 

the  Correspondencia  eagerly — ^this  f am-  cover  of  "  Miau,"  by  the  way,  is  a  cu- 

ous  Correspondencia  is  a  paper  exdus-  rious  idea,  whidi  I  did  not  chance  to 

ively  devoted  to  news — and  goes  down  notice  till  quite  a  while  after  getting 

to  the  caf6  to  see  if  he  cannot  hear  of  home.    It  looks  like  the  ordinary  list  of 

some  change  of  government  which  will  new  publications,  but,  instead  of  that^ 

permit   of  a  new   combinacion,  under  it  is  a  list  of  the  publisher's  debtors.    It 

which  he  may  be  reinstated.    Connect-  is  headed,  ''  list  of  those  gentlemen 

ed  with  this  part  we  have  an  extensive  dealers  having  open  accounts  with  this 

picture  of  bureaucratic  life  under  the  house,  from  whom  we  have  not  been 

Spanish  Government,  a  good  deal  like  able  up  to  this  time  to  collect  what  they 

the  bright  account  Sidney  Luska  has  owe."    There  follow  the  names  of  foriy- 

lately  given  us  —  in   ''Grandison  Ma-  two  dealers  of  different  places,  indud- 

ther  "—of  the  New  York  Surrogate's  of-  ing  the  Widow  Nadal  &  Sons,  Carta- 

fice.    The  story  is  doleful,  but  possesses  gena,  who  are  recorded  as  having  paid 

drollery  too.    A  good  deal  of  the  latter  half  their  debt ;  and  a  foot-note  is  ap- 

comes  out  of  the  relations  of  little  Miau,  pended  saying,  "  On  the  covers  of  the 

a  weakly  little  chap  subject  to  cataleptic  succeeding  volumes  we  shall  give  the 

lethargy,  with  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  names  of  those  in  the  above  list  who 
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ha,Ye  in  the  meantime  liquidated  their 
accounts,  and  we  shall  also  continue 
publishing  the  names  of  other  delinquent 
debtors,  if  there  be  occasion."  This  is 
certainly  a  new  way  to  collect  old  debta 
It  would  not  go  down  in  America,  where 
I  suppose,  too,  it  would  be  prevented  by 
law.  One  might  fancy  that  these  delin- 
quents, especially  on  finding  themselves 
so  numerous,  would  harden  their  hearts, 
like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  after  their  ex- 
posure, and  band  together  to  resist  pay- 
ing up  till  the  last  gasp. 

Perez  Gald6s,  besides  being  a  novelist, 
is  a  legislator.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  sitting  in  that 
body  as  a  representative  of  the  distant 
island  of  Poiiio  Bico.  Not  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  that  island  or  has  any  very 
special  affiliations  with  it,  but,  as  in  most 
other  European  countries  one  may  stand 
for  any  district  that  pleases  to  have 
him.  Nor  is  he  an  orator,  nor  yet  an 
active  man  in  the  political  way.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  had  himself  elect- 
ed a  deputy  merely  in  order  to  get  an 
opportimity  to  study  legislative  man- 
ners at  firat  hand.  In  his  next  book, 
therefore,  we  may  perhaps  have  an  inti- 
mate and  thorough  picture  of  the  Cortes 
of  Spain,  as  we  have  of  the  government 
offices  in  the  last.  Fancy  an  American 
literary  man  getting  elected  to  Congress 
to  secure  material  for  a  new  novel  — 
or,  indeed,  getting  elected  there  on  any 
score  whatever ! 

I  had  brought  a  letter,  from  America, 
to  Armando  Palacio  Yald^s,  but  as  he 
lives  in  Oviedo,  a  small  city  far  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
him  till,  if  at  all,  I  should  reach  that 
distant  province  in  my  travels.  But  I 
learned  from  Perez  Gkdd6s  that  he  must 
be  in  Madrid  at  the  time  ;  he  had  seen 
him  only  the  day  before,  and  he  told  me 
where  he  was  stopping — ^Plaza  de  la  In- 
dependencia.  No.  9,  third  pisOy  or  story, 
to  the  right.  The  house  was  in  another 
crescent,  this  time  of  gray  granite,  od 
the  wide  street  of  AlccJa,  in  the  same 
fine  part  of  town,  but,  if  possible,  yet 
more  new  and  open.  In  front  of  it,  in 
the  middle  of  the  circular  Plaza,  is  the 
fresh  granite  Ionic  triumphal  arch  of 
Charles  in.  Now,  there  is  a  gate  some- 
thing like,  and  in  excellent  taste.  It  is 
imother  rendering  of  the  Paris  Arc  de 


r£toile  but  in  much  better  proportion 
to  its  surroundings,  which  it  does  not 
dwarf,  like  the  too  large  French  monu- 
ment. The  boulevard  trees  are  button- 
ball  and  acacia,  very  young  yet,  but  the 
more  umbrageous  greenery  of  the  pub- 
lic park,  the  Buen  Betiro,  is  seen  at  one 
side.  The  siareet  of  Alcala,  if  one  fol- 
low it  all  the  way  from  its  origin,  comes 
up  to  this  arch  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
greatly  aggrandizing  its  width  on  the 
way.  It  passes  the  War  Department, 
terraced  up  amid  grassy  grounds  in  a 
situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  White 
House  at  Washington  ;  the  fine  new 
granite  Bank  of  Spain,  still  under  con- 
struction ;  and  the  grand  marble  foun- 
tain, in  which  a  majestic  queen  is  driving 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  The  granite  so 
much  in  use  in  the  newer  structures  is 
like  that  employed  in  many  of  our  pub- 
lic structures,  as  in  the  huge  Equitable 
Building  in  New  York.  And,  apropos  of 
this,  just  as  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance has  the  largest  sign  in  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  the  Equitable  has  just  put  up 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city, 
which  will  be  a  source  of  pride,  no  doubt, 
to  patriotic  Americana 

All  this,  however,  does  not  prevent 
Madrid  from  being  as  I  have  said.  It 
recalls  such  large  French  provincial 
cities  as  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  and  they 
are  notably  vacant.  Nor  does  it  pre- 
vent washing  being  hung  out  upon  some 
of  the  houses  even  of  this  fashionable 
quarter.  The  concierge  (door-keeper) 
system  prevails  in  the  large  Madrid 
houses  as  it  does  at  Paris.  The  un- 
h&p^jportero  orportera  often  seems  to 
occupy  an  even  darker  nook  than  his 
imfortunate  contemporary  there.  Up- 
stairs in  the  apartment  entrance-door, 
another  Spanisn  feature,  and  a  very 
good  idea,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  cir- 
cular space  with  a  revolving  brass  disk, 
to  be  opened  by  the  servant  to  see  who 
is  there ;  and  below  was  a  key-hole  of 
perfectly  enormous  size.  Yald^s  was 
not  in,  but  was  momentarily  expected ; 
and  I  waited  and  talked  with  a  younger 
brother  of  his,  who  looks  much  like  him. 
Presently  he  came  in,  a  man  with  a 
bright,  winning  smile,  thoroughly  dark, 
Spanish  complexion,  and  a  short,  dark 
beard  curling  round  his  face,  with 
rounded,  well-fed  features,  but,  on  the 
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whole,  somewhat  German-looking.  He  izing  element  almost  eyerywhere.  Even 
has  a  more  amiable  expression  than  in  fVance  there  are  books  and  there  are 
Gkdd6s,  and  is  much  younger.  Except  conceits  of  the  newspaper  writers  which 
that  humorists  with  us  are  notoriously  give  not  merely  the  vaunted,  hollow  69- 
sombre  or  fierce-looking,  one  would  say  prit  and  hon  rire  gaulois,  but  an  honest 
that  he  came  well  by  the  humor  that  and  hearty  fun,  (]^uite  allied  to  the  Anglo- 
abounds  in  his  books.  As  this  was  a  Saxon  sort.  This  is  not  the  general  im- 
boarding  -  house  and  mere  transient  pression,  either,  from  most  of  the  books 
abode,  of  course  one  could  not  judge  at  that  come  to  us.  Let  us  try  to  belieye 
all  of  his  personal  taste  and  character-  it,,  at  least,  that  the  genial  element  of 
istics  from  the  surroundings.  He  told  humor  is  spread  in  many  countries,  for 
me  that  he  generally  aimed  to  pass  I  think  we  are  inclined  to  parody  the 
aboat  three  months  of  the  year  at  the  famous  lines  and  say,  ''The  man  that 
capital  He  has  two  younger  brothers  hath  not  humor  in  his  soul  is  fit  for 
w£>  hold  buBiness  po^oiJ  in  Madrid,  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils.''  It  is 
I  saw  his  little  son,  Armando  Palacio  the  fact  that  most  great  rascals,  large 
Yaldes,  Jr.,  his  only  child,  a  pretty  little  and  small,  are  without  it ;  but  then 
fellow  dressed  in  miniature  bull-fight-  there  are  the  stately  heroes  too,  and  the 
er's  costume,  as  Spanish  urchins  often  leaders  of  crusades,  who  are  generally 
are.  Yaldes  met  with  no  common  ex-  without  it.  Let  us  say  that  humor  is 
perience  and  a  crushing  bereavement  in  a  saving  grace,  but  that  it  is  apt  to 
his  short  married  life.  His  young  wife  keep  you  down  in  life.  The  vast  army 
died  and  left  him  a  widower  after  but  of  the  rank  and  file  want  their  great 
eight  months  of  their  partnership  to-  author  monumentally  serious, 
gether.  Not  one  of  the  present  race  of  realistic 
We  talked  about  the  articles  on  Span-  Spanish  writers  is  likely  to  obtain  on 
ish  literature  which  had  appeared  in  this  score  the  colossal  repute,  say,  of  the 
i7arper'8jlf(^azine,  and  the  translations  of  unsmiling  Victor  Hugo,  certamly  not 
his  books  in  America.  He  showed  him-  Palacio  Yaldes.  He,  too,  gave  me  his 
self  particularly  pleased  with  the  appre-  last  book,  "La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio," 
oiative  opinions  that  had  been  expressed  with  an  inscription  "  en  prueha  de  amis* 
there  concerning  his  part  in  the  present  tad,'  in  proof  of  friendship,  which  I  can^ 
movement  He  reads  English  with  dif-  not  but  value  always  most  highly.  The 
ficulty,  and  does  not  speak  it.  When  book  is  very  amusing.  It  is  a  ''  novel 
it  was  a  question  of  my  sending  him  of  manners,"  being  a  straightforward 
some  piece  of  writing  of  my  own,  he  account  of  a  modem  love-affair,  and  de- 
said,  with  a  smile,  ''Let  it  be  at  least  in  pends  for  its  interest  upon  the  display 
Erench,  then."  Howells's  article  tracing  of  character,  yet  there  is  a  quaiat  orig- 
the  connection  between  the  humor  of  inality  exercised  even  in  the  choice  of 
Oervantes  and  that  of  the  English  school,  the  minor  and  humorous  incidents.  In 
through  Fielding  and  Thackeray,  came  this  respect,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
up.  He  thought  this  a  hard  problem  conversations,  it  calls  to  mind  the  Eng- 
to  follow;  he  was  familiar  with  Fields  lishman  Thomas  Hardy,  though  the  style 
lug's  "Tom  Jones,"  but  disclaimed  suf-  is  without  the  ponderousness  which  the 
fident  acquaintance  with  English  to  be  latter  much  indulges  in,  perhaps  through 
a  competent  judge.  For  my  part,  I  rec*  having  read,  or  written,  too  many  articles 
oUect  on  reading  the  acutdy  penetrat-  in  the  philosophic  reviews.  The  hero, 
ing  article  named  to  have  bBen  greatly  so  to  call  him,  for  nobody  in  the  book  is 
impressed  with  its  truth.  It  accounted^  at  all  too  bright  and  good  for  himian 
among  other  things,  for  a  certain  very  nature's  daily  food,  is  a  young  Ghdician 
droUing  Spanish  colonel  I  met  with  in  who  should  be  a  medical  student  but 
Mexico.  It  is  not  the  usual  impression,  passes  his  time  in  tr^g  his  hand  at 
I  know ;  we  are  apt  to  thii^  of  the  verses  and  dramas  mstead.  He  has 
Spaniards  only  as  a  dark,  serious,  tragic  quite  serious  ideas  of  putting  upon  his 
people.  Oh,  these  preconceived  im-  visiting  card  "Ceferino  Sanjurjo,  De- 
pressions I  In  reality,  I  doubt  not  there  scriptive  Poet."  We  first  meet  with  him 
IS  some  spark  of  the  beneficent,  human-  going  down  by  rail  from  Madrid  to  the 
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Baths  of  Marmolejo.  He  has  as  a  trav-  day,  but  it  is  a  great  point  in  his  favor 
elling  companion  a  man  who  has  just  that  he  owns  up  so  frankly.  What  do 
been  elected  judge,  and  must  present  you  think  he  does,  at  the  end  ?  It  is 
himself  without  f fol  at  Seville  on  the  ar-  one  of  those  novel  touches  to  which  I 
rival  of  the  train,  to  be  sworn  in.  At  have  abready  referred.  I  doubt  if  many 
the  station  of  Baeza  the  judge  gets  o£^  such  things  can  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
only  in  smoking-cap  and  slippers,  and  order  to  get  the  consent  of  his  wife's 
the  train  apparently  goes  on  without  mother  and  her  administrator,  to  his 
him.  SeSor  Sanjuijo,  thinking  he  is  marriage — ^which  they  both  strenuously 
left,  means  to  do  a  friendly  act  by  put-  opposed — ^he  had  appealed  to  them  on 
ting  off  his  effects  at  the  next  station  and  the  mercenary  side.  He  had  finally 
instoicting  a  station-hand  to  telegraph  consented  not  to  ask  for  an  accounting, 
ba(^  Fancy  his  sensations  when,  at  the  and  to  leave  the  management  of  his 
station  of  Andujar,  the  judge,  a  most  wife's  fortune  in  their  Imnds,  together 
pompous  and  irascible  person,  walks  with  one-third  of  the  income  from  a 
into  the  car  again,  having  only  spent  the  profitable  factory.  But  he  tells  us — it 
interval  with  acquaintances  in  one  far-  is  after  the  wedding :  '^  Be  it  known, 
ther  back  in  the  train.  then,  that  I  mailed  from  Madrid  a  duly 
The  main  situation  of  the  story,  too,  legaUzed  power  of  attorney  to  reclaim 
is  unusuaL  Sister  San  Sulpice  is  a  little  my  wife's  full  inheritance.  I  had  given 
nun,  a  charmingly  pretty  and  mischiev-  my  word,  it  is  true,  but  I  had  not  bound 
ous  one  ;  there  never  was  a  more  roguish  myself  by  any  document  I  was  think- 
and  tantalizing  daughter  of  Eve.  The  ing  every  instant  of  that  blessed  dower, 
staid  nun's  habit  is  veiT  becoming  to  her;  imprisoned  in  distant  hands,  and  what 
she  is  but  twenty,  and  she  is  up  at  the  might  become  of  ii  I  hope  that  ti^e 
springs  with  the  Superior  of  the  convent  reader,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  rigid 
to  take  the  waters,  for  the  latter's  health.  Oatos  who  know  nothing  whatever  but 
But  to  keep  the  attractiveness  of  this  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  though  he 
piquant  si^tion  both  for  the  ardent  censure  me,  as  is  just,  wm  not  wholly 
lover  and  the  reader,  without  shocking  dismiss  me  from  his  good  graces." 
the  prejudices  of  anybody  who  might  The  accoimt  given  of  the  Andalusian 
fancy  religious  subjects  were  being  women,  and  of  the  social  spirit  at  Sev- 
trifled  with,  he  has  niade  her  belong  to  ille,  if  we  can  rely  upon  it  as  correct, 
an  order  which  has  received  her  vows  of  certainly  adds  a  new  charm  to  a  district 
allegiance  for  but  three  years.  She  en-  that  needed  but  little  more.  Ceferino, 
tered  only  to  escape  certain  disagreeable  haunted  by  one  of  those  numerous 
things  in  her  &mil^,  with  no  r^  inten-  dreads  such  as  often  take  possession  of 
tion  of  remaining  if  she  could  help  it,  lovers,  to  the  effect  that  his  laughing- 
and  her  three  years  is  up  in  a  few  weeks,  spirited  affianced  might  not  be  able  io 
The  main  iMurt  of  the  sprightly,  laugh-  endure  the  continued  prose  of  mere  mar- 
ing  love-affitir,  with  its  many  ingenious  ried  Hfe,  went  to  consult  a  friend  of  ma- 
turns,  goes  on  in  the  outer  world.  In-  ture  years — ^a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
ddentfdly  every  iypical  phase  of  Seville,  a  man  of  the  world — ^about  it ;  putting 
every  class  of  soaefy,  is  displayed.  I  it,  of  course,  in  quite  an  impersonal  light, 
wish  I  had  read  the  book  before  going  '* Friend  Villa,"  said  he,  "it  is  evident 
there.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  call  that  these  women  are  more  endowed 
it  deep — something  profoimder  even  in  with  grace  and  with  passion  than  those 
character-drawing  might  easily  be  con-  of  my  province  in  the  North  ;  they  have 
ceived — ^but  it  is  grapluc,  and  to  add  such  a  livelier  intelligence,  and  that  they  know 
a  comprehension  of  the  city  within,  to  how  to  love,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt, 
that  which  alone  the  mere  traveller  may  but — ^but  I  have  my  fears  that  they  may 
have  would  be  of  great  value.  The  hero  make  .much  better  sweethearts  than 
is  a  very  every-day  person,  as  I  have  wives." 

said.    He  tells  the  story  himself,  by  the  But  the  captain  took  up  the  defence 

way,  and  he  spares  neither  his  own  sim-  of  the  Sevillian  woman  with  a  zest.    Ac- 

plicity  nor  shortcomings.    I  should  like  cording  to  him, "  she  is  lively  and  ardent, 

nim  better  if  he  were  not  quite  so  every-  but  not  afflicted  with  vanity.    .    .    . 
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The  fire  of  her  character  converts  itself  these  are  the  very  ones  that  have  won 

after  marriage  into  tenderness  and  self-  me  most  applause.    Henceforward  I  am 

devotion.    She  demands  to  be  loved,  resolved  to  eliminate  from  my  work  ev- 

not  to  be  adorned.    Luxury  does  not  ery  false  or  improbable  element ;  my 

fascinate  the  feminine  sex  in  Sevilla  as  aspiration  is  to  produce  effects  not  vio- 

it  does  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  reason  lent  but  deep." 

that  poverty  is  not  considered  ridicu-  It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  my 
lous  here.  The  mantilla  is  an  article  of  introduction  to  Juan  Yalera,  the  third 
apparel  that  equals  all  classes ;  the  dif-  in  the  trio  of  Spanish  novelists  who  are 
ference  of  ranks  is  not  felt  here ;  the  better  known,  among  us  at  least,  than 
young  girl  most  favored  by  birth  and  any  others,  remained.  Should  I  be  able 
fortune  associates  on  equal  terms  with  to  findhim  too  ?  Yes,  this  piece  of  good 
those  who  have  but  the  modest  salary  fortune  also  awaited  me.  It  seemed  too 
of  a  father  to  look  to.  •  .  .  They  much  to  expect  in  so  short  a  time,  in  a 
say  there  is  still  something  of  the  odal-  single  day,  with  the  experience  of  Paris 
isque  about  her,  but  with  a  woman  who  still  fresh  upon  me,  where  the  greatest 
exacts  nothing  but  that  one  show  her  part  of  every  enterprise  is  the  tedious 
an  affectionate  tenderness  on  return-  preliminaries  and  delays.  I  could  not 
ing  to  the  house,  life  is  very  facile  and  forbear,  as  I  went  along,  inquiring  the 
sweei  For  the  rest,  perhaps  the  women  rent  of  one  of  these  fine  houses  in  Ma- 
of  your  coimtry,  more  shamefaced,  more  drid ;  for  I  may  here  explain  that  this 
timid  and  circumspect  in  their  manners  whole  journey  was  in  good  part  a  house- 
than  ours,  are  even  less  to  be  trusted."  hunting  trip.  A  house  with  sunshine 
There  is  a  slight  connection  between  and  plenty  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  garden, 
this  novel  and  **  Maximina  " — ^translated,  at  a  low  price,  and  in  a  particularly 
as  well  as  ''  Marta  y  Maria^"  by  Mr.  Na-  agreeable  climate,  such  was  tiie  desider- 
than  Haskell  Dole — ^in  the  circumstance  atum  pursued  through  southern  France, 
that  Sister  San  Sulpice  is  represented  Algeria,  and  Spain.  And  I  am  happy  to 
to  have  been  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  say  I  found  it,  though  these  conditions 
charming  child  Maximina  when  the  lat-  were  by  no  means  to  be  metwith  at  Mi^ 
ter  was  in  the  convent  at  San  Sebastian,  drid.  I  asked  the  price  of  an  apartment 
A  word  or  two  here  and  there  will  have  billed  for  rent  in  one  of  the  best  houses, 
to  be  left  out  for  the  American  taste.  It  proved  to  consist  of  eleven  rooms,  on 
for  foreigners,  whether  for  better  or  the  third  story,  which,  as  the  tall  ground- 
worse,  have  a  much  plainer  way  of  talk-  floor  story  and  an  entresol  are  not  coimt- 
ing  about  certain  things  than  we,  and  ed,  was  equivalent  to  a  fifth  or  sixth,  and 
then  this  book  will  no  doubt  be  trans-  there  was  an  ascenaor — an  elevator.  The 
lated  Uke  the  other&  It  is  preceded  price  was  12,000  realeB.  How  magnifi- 
by  an  extensive  prologue  with  the  au-  cent  to  think  of  living  in  an  apartment 
thor's  profession  of  faith  and  theo:^  of  at  12,000  redes  per  annum  I  xet,  since 
novel-writing.  This  is  too  long,  I  thmk  ;  the  real  is  but  nve  cents,  twenty  there- 
the  reader  will  not  put  up  with  so  much  fore  to  the  dollar,  it  is  but  $600,  after 
delay  before  getting  at  the  fascinating  alL  There  seemed  a  certain  fitness^  in 
story  ;  but  it  is  full  of  frank  and  excel-  my  peregrinations  among  the  literary 
lent  ideas.  I  shall  quote  only  the  two  people,  in  coming  upon  the  bronze  statue 
following :  **  While  the  novelist  and  of  Cervantes  in  the  small  Plaza  de  las 
dramatist  refuse  to  recognize  that  every-  Cortes.  It  is  very  like  in  pose,  costume, 
thing  is  plot,  that  all  of  Uf e  is  equally  and  size  to  our  own  Shakespeare  in  Cen- 
interesting,  and  while  they  devote  them-  tral  Park.  It  is  recent  and  was  put  up, 
selves,  instead,  to  weaving  would-be  stu-  not  by  Spanish  initiative,  but  by  the  Jn" 
pendous,but  really  puerile,  combinations  tematioiml  Literary  Society  of  Paris, 
and  inextricable  labyrinths,  they  will  give  when  it  came  here  on  one  of  the  excur- 
us  no  firm  and  enduring  works."  iiid,  sions  it  makes  to  different  countries  on 
**  There  are  chapters  in  my  novels  which  the  occasion  of  holding  its  annual  con- 
I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  and  would  gress. 

abolish,  if  I  could,  with    the  greatest       Juan  Yalera,  at  25  Calle  de  Claudio 

pleasure.    Needless  to  say  that  some  of  Coello,  was  also  in  the  precinct  where 
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building  was  actively  going  on,  but  his  sive  but  old-fashioned  sort,  that  indicat- 

own  immediate  house  was  not  quite  so  ed  that  the  volumes  were  of  a  certain  an- 

•trimly  kept  as  those  we  have  just  been  tiquity.    All  the  chairs,  too,  were  strewn 

looking  at,  and  his  apartment  was  more  with  books  ;  the  chamber  was  the  veri- 

bachelor-like.    The  house  is  one  with  a  table  work-room  of  a  busy  literary  man. 

front  of  brown,  or  mud-colored,  stucco,  Yalera  has  not  poured  forth  volumes 

peeling  off  like  the  Duke  of  YiUaher-  with  the    fecundity  of   the    romancer 

mosa's,  and  signs  were  displayed,  at  the  Alarcon,  for  instance ;  he  has  not  imi- 

door,  of  a  private  school,  a  modiste,  and  tated  that  great  French  genius  of  whom 

rooms  to  rent.  it  is  told  us  that,  by  dint  of  writing  so 

Thesocialpositionof  Don  Juan  Yalera  hard,  he  lacked  time  to  live  ;  nevei^he- 
must  necessanly  be  of  the  very  foremost,  less,  what  with  his  poems,  novels,  tales. 
He  has  been  Spanish  minister  to  Wash-  dissertations,  and  critical  papers,  he  has 
.ington,  and  is  brother  of  the  Duchess  been  a  pretty  prolific  writ^.  He  was 
of  Malakofi^  a  distinguished  ornament  regularly  trained  for  the  diplomatic 
of  the  French  fashionable  world.  He,  career,  knows  many  languages,  and 
again,  is  an  example  of  the  Spanish  lit-  learning  plays  an  important  part  in  his 
erary  man  in  political  life,  and  very  work.  A  new  life  of  Yasco  de  Gama, 
permanently  in  it  too,  for  he  is  a  life  in  Portuguese,  was  lying  about ;  on  an- 
senator  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  those  other  chair  was  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
who  hold  their  appointment  from  the  Dr.  Draper's  "History  of  Civilization," 
crown.  He  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  in  English.  Senor  Yalera  said  this  was 
flippant,  fictitious  "  Paul  Yasili,"  who  a  work  which  had  excited  much  stir  in 
writes  of  the  society  of  the  great  capi-  Spain,  and  that  a  learned  ecdesiastic 
tals  of  Europe  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  had  essayed  a  reply  by  way  of  refuting 
of  Paris,  as  "an  aristocrat  by  station  it.  In  the  book-case  was  Stedman's 
but  a  radical  by  choice,"  and  also  as  a  critical  study  of  the  American  poets, 
cynic,  and  as  "  the  coldest  of  men."  I  Senor  Yalera  speaks  English,  but  still 
certainly  did  not  find  him  the  latter,  prefers  French.  When  in  America  he 
He  honored  Senor  Eiano's  introduction  had  known  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Story, 
.with  a  hospitable,  even  friendly,  polite-  and,  of  course,  the  two  latter  out  of  it  as 
ness,  made  all  the  more  channing  by  well,  for,  during  many  years,  they  have 
that  ease  of  manner  which  the  accom-  passed  more  time  on  foreign  shores 
plished  man  of  the  world  knows  both  than  .on  their  own.  He  has  translated 
how  to  wear  and  how  to  make  others  into  Spanish  some  of  Whittier's  verse. 
feeL  Let  me  see  as  to  his  looka  He  Yet  it  must  have  been  that  he  could 
(has  gray  mustache  and  hair,  cut  close,  not  have  gone  very  deeply  into  the 
and  tiie  firm  brown,  aristocratic-looking  American  movement  in  letters,  or  per- 
.  skin ;  he  is  dignified,  polished,  comfort-  haps  that  there  was  something  alien  to 
ably  built,  a  handsome  man  for  his  his  nature  in  it  that  prevented  its  fully 
age,  which  may  be  sixty,  and  very  well  appealing  to  him ;  for  in  his  volume 
dressed.  I  judged  he  must  be  far  taller  lately  published  on  the  South  American 
than  common  by  a  chair  that  stood  at  literatures,  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
his  writing-table,  so  high  that  if  I  had  sion — a  most  extraordinary  one  for  us 
fSat  down  in  it  my  feet  would  hardly  to  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to^ — that 
have  touched  the  fioor ;  but  when  he  the  Spanish  American  republics  have 
came  in  he  proved  to  be  only  of  the  much  outstripped  us  in  all  those  re- 
normal  stature  of  men,  and  the  mystery  spects.  My  own  limited  experience 
of  that  chair  remains  still  unsolved.  of  Spanish-American  literature  is  that, 

He  was  at  his  second  breakfast,  about  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  glibness, 

noon,  when  I  arrived,  but  had  coffee,  of  especially  in  poetic  turns  of  expression, 

a  very  excellent  quality,  served  in  the  it  too  often  lacks  solidity,  and  sacrifices 

study,  and  after  the  coffee  we  smoked  sense  to  sound.    Nevei*theless  I  trust 

cigars  of  corresponding  merit.    There  that  this  book,  done  by  a  man  of  such 

were  some  old  portraits  in  the  study,  ability  and  such  opportunities  for  judg- 

and  all  the  walls  were  lined  with  books,  ing,  may  have  the  effect  of  disposing  us 

most  of  them  in  bindings  of  an  expen-  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
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work  of  rivals  hitherto  almost  tmknown  of  the  collection  ot  Castilian  Writers, 
to  us  in  this  field.  In  the  general  inter-  making  a  somewhat  too  thick  yolume, 
change  of  literatures  now  going  on,  it  is  but  with  charming  print,  paper,  and  red 
time  we  knew  something  of  those  of  lettering.  This  book,  agam,  is  preceded 
South  America,  since  they  are  known  by  a  lengthy  prologue,  written  by  his 
in  Europe.  May  the  day  hasten  when  friend  and  fellow  literary  worker,  the 
this  circulation  of  literatures  shall  be  famous  statesman,  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
very  complete ;  it  will  be  a  check  upon  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  just  as 
pli^iarism,  and  a  means  of  knowing  well  to  have  the  prologues  with  the 
where  the  original  ideas  arise.  The  works  they  aim  to  throw  light  upon  ; 
contents  of  the  volume  had  first  ap-  one  can  always  read  them  at  worst  after 
peared,  from  time  to  time,  as  separate  the  stories.  This  one  pays  a  tribute 
articles.  There  was  one  South  American  not  only  to  the  author,  but  the  friend- 
book  at  least  which  the  author  did  not  ship  subsisting  between  the  two  men. 
know,  and  had  not  included  in  his  ac-  It  appears  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
count.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it,  for  Yalera  gave  up  an  important  journey  he 
'^  Maria :  Noyela  Americana,"  is  one  of  the  was  about  to  undertake,  and  remained  at 
most  charming  stories  I  have  ever  read,  home  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the 
and  worthy  of  the  leading  author  of  accustomed  reply  to  the  address  with 
any  country.  I  happened  upon  it  quite  which  C4noyas  was  received  a  member 
by  chance  in  Mexico.  It  is  an  idyl  of  of  the  Spanish  Academy ;  and  this  pref- 
the  valley  of  Cauca,  in  Colombia,  which  atory  review  of  the  au&or's  position  in 
would  seem  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise,  the  world  of  letters  is  by  way  of  a  slight 
Its  author,  Jorge  Isaacs,  like  his  hero,  return.  We  expect  eulogy,  therefore ; 
belongs  to  Jewish  stock,  which,  driven  but  we  should  not  expect  it  of  one  like 
out  of  Spain  and  forced  vdth  time  and  Canovas  if  it  were  not  true  and  well  de- 
too  hard  pressure  to  accept  the  faith  of  served. 

its  persecutors,  has  left  in  the  West  At  half-past  four  I  was  to  go  to  the 
Indies  and  on  the  northern  coasts  of  bull-fight ;  my  place  was  already  taken. 
South  America  a  strain  of  peculiar  in-  Thegreat/uncumesof  theyearhadcom- 
teUigence  and  physical  beauty.  The  menced,  and  both  Lagartijo  and  Maz- 
talk  of  this  led  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  a  zantini  were  to  appear  to-day — which 
subject  in  which  my  host  had  much  in-  is  a  good  deal  like  having  both  Patti 
terested  himself,  and  upon  which  he  had  and  Scalchi  in  the  same  opera.  As  I 
collected  books.  He  spoke  of  the  un-  have  described  bull-fighting  in  Mexico, 
usual  immunity  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  I  f^lt  scarcely  less  than  in  duty  bound 
in  Spain  during  the  middle  ages,  and  to  see  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ma- 
the  comparative  lateness  of  the  rise  of  drid.  Senor  Yalera  was  cosmopolitan 
the  spirit  of  persecution  against  them  ;  enough  to  have  no  liking  for  this  cruel 
which  was  quite  new  matter  of  reflection  national  amusement,  but  ^poke  of  it 
to  me.  much  as  an  American  or  an  Englishman 
Juan  Yalera  is  best  known  among  us  might.  He  described  with  interest,  in* 
by  his  novel  of  "Pepita  Zimenez  ;"  nor,  stead,  the  Portuguese  variety  of  the 
of  all  his  writings,  could  he  be  better  sport.  In  this  the  bull  is  baited  but 
known  than  by  this  strong,  moving,  and  not  killed.  The  mounts,  too,  since  they 
natural,  carefully  wrought  story.  It  has  are  not  to  be  sacrificed,  instead  of  be- 
been  translated  into  English,  Portuguese,  ing  mere  crow-bait,  are  the  finest  possi- 
Oerman,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian,  ble,  so  that  one  has,  in  addition  to  all 
and  has  been  published  as  a  serial  after  the  other  scenic  effects,  the  pleasure 
its  appearance  in  the  Revista  de  Espafia  arising  from  spirited,  gallant  displays 
and  the  Impardal  at  home,  in  the  Jour-  of  horsemanship.  Meanwhile,  he  took 
nai  des  DSbats,  of  Paris,  the  Perseveran-  me,  a  privileged  guest  under  hisprotec- 
za,  of  Milan,  and  the  leading  journals  tion,  to  visit  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Caraccas.  In  the  and  the  Senate,  which  begin  their  ses- 
edition  of  it  which  I  have,  also  with  his  sions  at  three  o'clock,  and  neither  of 
valued  inscription,  it  is  bound  up  with  which  I  had  yet  seen.  No  roundabout 
his  <'  El  Commendador  Mendoza,"  as  one  formalities,  no  tiresome  preliminary  red- 
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tape ;  we  walked,  as  by  a  charm,  past  left  there  with  his  fellow-senators,  to 
severe  guards  and  secretaries,  to  all  the  be,  I  doubt  not,  an  equal  ornament  to 
points  of  vantage  and  inmost  recesses  legislation  and  government, 
of  both  houses.  Two  heralds-at-anns,  SefiorPalacioYald^  had  said,  smiling, 
in  fforgeous  dresses  of  crimson  yelvet,  that  we  might  meet  at  the  bull-fight, 
wim  the  arms  of  Spain  emblazoned  in  but  we  did  not.  The  Plaza  de  Toros  was 
gold  upon  their  breasts,  precede  the  a  vast,  new  amphitheatre,  of  brick  and 
president  of  each  body  to  \na  chair,  car-  stone,  in  a  half-Moorish  style.  Every- 
rying  maces  after  the  stately  mediseval  thing  was  very  harsh  and  cold  about 
fashion,  and  afterward  stand  at  the  bar  it.  My  seat,  price  six  francs,  was  a  num- 
during  the  whole  session.  In  exterior  bered  place  on  a  bare  granite  step,  amid 
aspect  the  palaces  of  the  two  legislative  thousands  of  similar  ones.  Those  who 
bodies  are  not  remarkable.  That  of  the  are  initiated  bring  their  own  cushions. 
Deputies  somewhat  resembles  the  Corps  It  came  on  to  rain,  and  umbrellas  were 
li^gislatif  at  Paris,  while  the  assembly  put  up  in  every  direction.  Facetious 
haU  of  the  Senate  is  the  ancient  church  wags  imitated  the  cry  of  the  water-sell- 
of  an  Augustinian  convent  But  the  ers  in  the  streets  and  cried,  "Agtuif 
arrangements  within  are  very  luxurious  quien  quiere  aguaf* — ^Water !  who  wants 
and  comfortable,  recalling  fine  club-  water  ?  There  were  only  a  few  women 
houses.  In  the  main  salon,  committee-  present,  but  these  few  seemed  to  be  all 
rooms  and  halls,  were  enormous  mag-  of  the  superior  class ;  several  gray-haired 
nificent  pictures,  of  that  bright  kind,  ladies  were  seen  in  the  president's  trib- 
nearly  devoid  of  masses  of  e£adow,  in  une.  At  the  bloodiest  passages  I  ob- 
which  the  strong  modem  Spanish  school  served  the  feminine  element  looking  on 
almost  realizes  the  veritable  daylight  unconcerned,  or  laughing  about  irrele- 
Some  of  the  finest  of  the  pictures,  too,  vant  matters  with  male  admirers.  The 
had  gone  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  as  audience  called  to  the  two  famous  bull- 
part  of  Spain's  display.  The  legislative  fighters  hj  their  first  names  in  a  pet- 
benches  were  upholstered  with  warm  tmg,  admiring  way,  as,  "  Now,  Luis ! " 
red ;  the  floors  were  spread  with  carpets  [Mazzantini],  and,  '*  WeU  done,  Manuel  I " 
of  large  design,wov6n  at  the  government's  [Lagartijo].  These  men — shaven,  smug, 
own  manuf^ictory ;  I  recollect  that  the  and  dean — somehow  looked  like  prieste, 
drawing-room  of  the  president  of  the  in  spite  of  their  brilliant  costume.  I  do 
Senate  was  entirely  in  splendid  yellow,  not  see  how  the  costume  can  be  thought 
It  was  hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  becoming  ;  the  breeches  fall  awkwaxdly 
successive  occupants  of  the  office.  I  too  far  below  the  knees,  the  jacket 
first  gazed  at  the  present  incumbent,  the  comes  only  just  below  the  isdioulder- 
Marques  de  la  ^bana,  in  his  porkait,  blades.  Lagartijo  slightly  resembles 
painted  in  his  fine  uniform  as  Captain-  Irving.  He  is  fi[fty,  and  takes  a  flying 
General  of  Cuba.  When  I  presently  came  leap  over  the  high  barrier  as  if  he  were 
to  see  him  in  the  body  there  was  a  won-  fifteen.  Perhaps  the  only  redeeming 
derful  faUing  o£  He  was  a  spare  little  reflection  from  the  brutal  ^ow  was  how 
man,  all  in  black,  which  was  not  becom-  a  man  may  keep  his  agility  to  almost 
ing  to  his  sallow  complexion,  and  he  was  any  age  witii  sufficient  exercise, 
almost  lost  in  the  depths  of  his  vast  of-  Admirers  threw  their  hats  and  even 
ficial  chair.  The  Queen's  throne,  just  their  cushions  into  the  ring,  and  it  was 
behind  him,  stood  unoccupied.  etiquette  for  these  to  be  tossed  back 
The  deputies  were  all  young  men,  or  again  by  the  bull-fighting  troupe.  The 
at  most  but  little  over  the  prime  of  Hfe,  hats  were  of  the  modem  every-day  isnAxr 
fine-looking  men,  carefuUy  dressed,  for  ions ;  they  were  not  picturesque,  like 
the  most  ^Murt  in  black.  In  the  Senate  the  silver-braided  Mexican  sombreros. 
Chamber  you  saw  many  more  fine  heads,  I  saw  a  bull  endeavor  furiously  to  gore 
elderlv,  of  course,  touched  with  gray,  a  very  good  new  Derby  hat  that  had 
dignified  or  venerable.  And  among  the  been  tossed  down  in  this  way  ;  but  it 
finest,  the  most  gradious  of  them  all,  was  too  small  a  mark  for  him  and  he 
I  could  not  help  but  think  that  of  Juan  did  not  succeed  in  piercing  it.  It  was 
Yalera,  ornament  to  letters,  whom  I  now  skimmed  back  again  to  its  owner,  and  I 
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haye  no  doubt  lie  exhibited  with  pride  rings  being  smaller,  the  men  were  ap- 
the  slight  contusions  it  had  receive^  and  parently  in  more  danger.  A  base-bdl 
Talued  it  highly  for  haring  gone  through  match,  or,  still  more,  a  rough-and-tumble 
this  fiery  oideaL.  The  ring  was  so  large  foot-ball  scrimmage,  in  the  ndn  and  mud 
that  the  bull  soon  became  tired  out  sim-  at  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds  is  not  an 
ply  with  running  around  ii  When  he  attractive  spectacle  ;  but  these  are  gay 
first  appeared  he  had  such  force  that  and  gallant  beside  the  flowing  gore  and 
he  crushed  a  horse  against  the  barrier  inexcusable  cruelly  of  a  Spanish  bull- 
like a  mere  nothing,  and  made  the  stout  fight  in  the  rain, 
barrier  itself  crack  with  the  touch  of  At  half-past  six  it  was  oyer,  and  I  went 
his  horns ;  but  presently  he  stood  pant-  forth,  after  an  eyentfnl  day,  in  which  I 
ing,  had  to  be  lured  on  to  the  attack,  had  seen  the  best  and  perhaps  the  worst 
and  became  yery  dull  before  he  was  in  Madrid.  A  great  concourse  of  omni- 
despatched.  It  really  did  not  look  yery  buses,  with  ornamented  mules,  awaited 
difficult,  giyen  a  certain  amount  of  ao-  the  throng ;  and  on  the  Street  of  Alcal&, 
tiyity  and  experience.  All  of  which  made  El  Tio  jindama,  the  bull-fighting  paper, 
it  an  eyen  more  disgusting  and  cowardly  was  already  cried,  with  an  extended  ao- 
exhibition  than  in  Mexico,  where,  the  count  of  the  affidr,  in  technical  jargon. 


BALLAD  OF  THE  WILLOW  POOL 

By  Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Thebe  was  neyer  a  face,  to  my  mind,  like  hers. 

Nor  eyer  a  yoice  so  sweet; 
I  would  hearken  aye  at  set  o'  the  sun. 
When  the  last  long  furrow  was  turned  and  done, 

For  her  song  and  her  lightsome  feet. 

Tween  the  summer  sward  and  gold  of  the  west. 

Through  the  quiet  air  and  cool. 
She  would  lead  her  goats  on  their  homeward  way 
By  the  grass-grown  road  and  the  sedges  gray, 

By  the  side  of  the  Willow  Pool 

Ourst  and  curst  be  the  Willow  Pool, 

And  the  life  that  dwells  therein  I 
Twas  neyer  a  riyal  of  Aesh  and  blood. 
But  a  chill,  unholy  fiend  of  the  flood 

That  tempted  her  soul  to  sin. 

What  glistering  mesh  could  the  Neckan  weaye 

For  a  soul  so  pure  and  fair? 
She  would  dream  all  day  in  the  old  black  boat, 
And  she  wore  a  circlet  about  her  throat 

Of  a  single  red-gold  hair. 

One  summer  twilight  I  saw  her  lean. 
Low  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
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"  Farewell,"  she  wailed,  "  to  the  old  days  o'er, 
Farewell  for  ever  and  eyermore  I  '* 

And  she  sank  through  the  waving  sedge. 

The  spell  that  had  bound  me  snapped  and  broke, 

I  sped  to  the  water-side ; 
There  was  never  a  ring  or  a  steely  track 
In  the  water  gleaming  cold  and  black, 

No  sound — but  a  curlew  cried. 


And  ever  at  dusk  as  that  summer  waned. 
And  the  green  fields  turned  to  brown, 
I  would  take  my  pipes  to  the  slope  above. 
And  play  the  airs  l^t  she  used  to  love 
Ere  the  Neckan  lured  her  down. 


There  was  no  star  once  in  the  murky  sky. 

But  a  sullen,  blood-red  moon ; 
The  waters  gleamed  and  the  air  was  still; 
The  voice  of  my  reeds  rang  cracked  and  shrill 

As  I  strove  to  shape  the  tune. 

But  I  strove  till  the  reeds  sang  keen  and  clear 

As  they  never  had  sung  before 
(Sang  till  the  black  pool  heaved  and  stirred), 
Dweet  as  the  song  of  a  prisoned  bird 

That  sings  for  the  spring  once  more. 

A  faint,  faint  cry  rose  up  through  the  gloom — 
I  watched  with  a  beating  heart — 

But  the  voice  died  out  in  a  strangled  wail ; 

Longing  and  love  could  naught  avail 
'Ghoinst  the  powers  of  Evil  Art. 


The  morrow's  dawn  was  dim  and  gray. 

With  a  mist  like  a  winding-sheet ; 
She  leaned  in  the  dusk  by  my  open  door. 
Slid  through  my  arms  to  the  rush-strewn  floor, 

like  a  drowned  corpse  at  my  feet. 

There  were  pale  bright  gems  at  her  breast  and  throat. 

Their  like  had  I  never  known  ; 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  web  of  blue  and  gold, 
Her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  lips  were  cold. 

And  her  breast  like  the  marble-stone. 


Her  folk  came  up  from  the  harvest  fields, 

But  they  crossed  themselves  amain ; 
The  mother  that  bore  her  turned  away, 
Shuddered  aloof  from  the  poor  cold  clay 
'Of  my  lass  come  home  again. 
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So  I  drew  from  her  limbs  the  gliatermg  gear 

■Where  the  water  dripped  and  ran, 
I  wrung  the  drops  from  her  yellow  hair 
And  wrapped  her  in  linen  wMte  and  fair, 
Wliite  webs  that  my  mother  span. 

And  the  carven  stones  and  the  woven  gold 
(Hi  meshes  of  death  and  dool !), 

And  the  dim  blue  gown,  like  a  coiling  snake, 

I  flung  far  out  to  Uie  sedgy  lake. 
To  their  lord  in  the  Willow  Pool 

I  took  my  store  in  the  leathern  pouch 

(Laid  by  for  our  plenishing), 
I  sought  the  priest  and  I  prayed  him  lay 
My  lass  in  the  hallowed  ground  that  day. 

Secure  from  the  Evil  'T  ' 


He  said  me  nay — "through  the  kirkyard  gates 

No  corse  accurst  may  win, 
Nor  ghoul  in  its  semblance — who  can  tell? 
For  this  is  sure,  in  the  deepest  Hell 

Bides  that  soul  seared  black  with  sin." 

So  I  digged  her  grave  on  a  shadowed  slope 

Where  the  poplars  sigh  and  stir, 
I  laid  her  down  with  her  face  to  the  west, 
With  a  sprig  of  the  rowan  athwart  her  breast. 

And  a  cross  'tween  the  Pool  and  her. 

The  priest  cries  shame  on  my  dead  white  dove 
(May  the  foul  fiend  hunt  Ms  track  1)  ; 

If  she  loved  the  Neckan  ?  — nay,  what  then  ? 

Glamour  is  strong,  past  mortal  ken — 
And  my  piping  brought  her  back. 

My  heart's  like  the  water,  dark  and  still. 

With  a  curse  for  its  inmost  guest ; 
The  Neckan  keepetb  his  gems  and  gold. 
The  priest  and  nis  flock  are  safe  in  the  fold, 
And  my  lassie  lies  at  rest. 


THROUGH  THREE  CIVILIZATIONS. 

By  iV.  H.  Mallock. 


I&T  is  often  said  thatliis- 
^  T  toiy,  in  its  true  sense, 
j|  is  only  now  just  be- 
^t  ginning  to  be  written. 
^  This  sometimes  means 
that  the  process  of  hu- 
man events  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  some  defin- 
ite science ;  and  that 
is  an  opinion  which  is  open  at  least  to 
doubt.  But  the  saying  has  other  mean- 
ings, equally,  or  even  more,  obnoua,  the 
truth  of  which  must  at  once  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  of  us.  Not  only  have  our 
means  of  arriying  at  historical  facts  mul- 
tiplied, bat  our  whole  conception  has 
incalcidably  widened,  of  what  the  facta 
which  make  up  history  are.  Boesuet 
said  that  history  should  be  the  special 
study  of  princes,  because  it  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Such  actions  as  princes 
Kre  engaged  in ;  and  if  we  do  not  insist 
on  taUng  the  words  too  literally,  this  is 
a  view  which  prevailed  till  very  lately. 
The  sole  concern  of  history,  or,  at  least, 
its  main  concern,  was  supposed  to  be 
with  what  are  called  public  a&irs.  But 
DOW  we  have  leameid  to  reverse  this 
wretched  conception,  and  to  see  that 
public  lafhirs  have  no  meaning  at  all, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  derive  it  from 
their  bearing  on  private  affiurs.  We 
have  learned  that  m  the  rise,  the  fall, 
and  the  sucoeseion  of  civilizations,  the 
one  thing  of  vital  interest  to  ourselves 
is  not  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  the 
terms  of  treaties,  Uie  inddente  of  bat- 


tles, the  divorces  of  kings,  and  the  amoors 
of  queens,  but  the  various  conditions 
imder  which  men  and  women  generally 
have,  from  age  to  age,  sought  for  their 
own  private  happiness.  The  history  of 
man's  happiness,  in  fact,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  the  sole  reasonable  subject 
of  all  lustory  whatsoever.  Could  we 
only  know  as  much  of  the  households 
and  the  homes  of  the  past  as  we  know 
ah-eady  of  its  wars,  its  diplomacy,  and 
its  dynasties,  who  would  not  barter  all 
this  latter  knowledge  for  the  former? 
Who  would  not  sooner  spend  a  day 
with  Cato  or  with  Cicero,  with  Luoullns, 
with  Pliny,  or  with  Seneca,  than  be 
able  to  rejMat  the  whole  of  Mommseo 
backward  ?  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  most  important  part  of  the  past  is 
the  very  part  which  leaves  the  scantieBt 
traces  behind  ii  It  is  easier  to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  a  battle  of  other  days 
than  a  breakfast-table.  If  we  take  even 
the  England  of  the  times  of  our  own 
grand&thets,  there  is  much  of  its  social 
aspect  that  is  already  hardly  imagina- 
ble. Still,  if  we  look  about  us  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  in  the  right  places,  we 
sometimes  come  upon  certain  survivals 
of  the  past  which  enable  us,  in  a  way 
which  possibly  suiprises  ourselves,  to 
suddenly  reconstruct  the  life  of  vanish- 
ed epochs. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  not  very  long  ago,  to 
have  a  curious  experience  of  this  kmd 
myself.  It  was,  I  confess,  merely  the 
experience  of  a  dilettante,  and  it  came 
to  me  altogether  unexpected  and   tin- 
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sought ;  but  still,  if  true  history  be  at 
all  the  thing  I  take  it  to  be,  it  was  a 
glimpse  into  true  history  that  this  ex- 
perience gave  me. 

Haying  spent  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  on  the  Biviera,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  an  old  Hungarian  friend 
to  spend  six  weeks  with  him,  during  the 
spring,  at  his  castle  in  Hungary.  Hun- 
gary  is  a  country  about  which  I  had 
long  been  curious.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  of  its 
towns,  people  in  western  Europe  know 
very  little  about  it ;  but  a  general  im- 
pression prevails — and  I  myself  shared 
it — that  it  lags  at  least  a  century  in  the 
rear  of  the  world  of  progress.  I  was, 
therefore,  delighted  at  having  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  very  heart 
of  thus  mysterious  region,  and,  instead 
of  passing  through  it  like  a  tourist  or  a 
stranger,  of  forming  for  a  time  a  part 
of  its  actual  life.  When  the  time  came 
for  me  to  settle  the  details  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  found  that  it  was  long  and  tire- 
some ;  and  my  route  lying  through  some 
places  I  had  often  wished  to  visit,  I  ar- 
ranged to  stop  for  a  few  nights  on  the 
road.  My  first  stopping-place  was  Yi- 
cenza,  my  second  Treviso,  and  my  third 
Yillach — a  small  town  in  Garinti[iia.  I 
chose  Yicenza  for  the  sake  of  its  Falla- 
dian  palaces ;  Treviso,  for  the  sake  of  a 
PaUadian  villa  in  its  neighborhood ;  and 
YiUach,  for  a  reason  not  dissimilar,  that 
in  its  neighborhood  was  a  curious  feudal 
castle.  Each  of  these  sights  wisus,  what 
sights  rarely  are,  far  more  interesting 
than  my  fondest  thoughts  had  antici- 
pated ;  and  not  that  only,  but,  seen  in 
such  quick  succession,  tibey  had  a  yet 
further  interest  which  I  had  not  antici- 
pated at  alL  They  showed  me,  with  a 
curious  vividness,  the  old  historical  dif- 
ference between  the  feudal  civilization 
of  northern  Europe  and  the  civilization 
of  Italy — a  difference  which  generations 
have  been  at  work  obliterating,  but 
which  still,  in  spite  even  of  railways  and 
international  express  trains,  is  in  some 
lights  distinguii£able,like  an  old  fresco, 
which  is  perfect  though  its  colors  are 
almost  gone. 

My  object  at  Yicenza  was  simple  and 
single,  and  I  accomplished  ii  It  was 
to  see  a  good  specimen  of  a  PaUadian 
palace,  s^  inhabited  by  the  family  it 
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was  originally  built  for.  The  ^ecimen 
which  I  found  was  excellent  It  stood 
in  a  quiet  side  street,  which  it  fronted 
with  a  magnificent  f  a9ade,  whose  pillars, 
statues,  and  enrichments  had  been  col- 
ored, but  not  corroded,  by  time.  It 
was  not  exceptionally  large,  as  Italian 
palaces  go;  but  an  average  Belgrave- 
Square  house  might  have  stood  easily 
in  its  court-yard.  It  was  carefully,  but 
not  too  trimly  kept.  Its  good  condi- 
tion was  due  to  no  restoration ;  it  was 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
never  been  out  of  repair.  The  interior 
told  exactly  the  same  story.  It  was  per- 
vaded by  a  sense  of  generations  of  un- 
broken family  life.  There  were  signs 
in  all  directions  of  modem  comfort  and 
luxury;  but  the  aspect  of  everything 
modem  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and 
harmonized  with  everything  that  was 
old,  as  if  there  were  no  gulf  between 
them,  just  as  it  does  in  some  old  coim- 
try-houses  in  England.  The  past,  in 
tlus  way,  instead  of  being  efG^ced  by  the 
present,  was  kept  alive  by  its  living  and 
kindly  touch ;  and,  as  I  ascended  the  wide 
staircase,  and  passed  from  room  to  room, 
the  sixteenth  century  seemed  to  have 
been  prolonged  into  the  nineteenth. 
And  what  a  century,  in  Italy,  the  six- 
teenth must  have  been !  I  am  not  think- 
ing now  of  its  art,  its  literature,  or  its 
scholarship.  I  am  thinking  of  the  civ- 
ilization it  had  reached  in  domestic 
life.  To  accommodate  this  palace  to  the 
uses  of  the  present  day,  h^dly  a  door 
had  required  to  be  altered.  The  great 
hall  had  merely  its  original  furniture, 
and  yet  one  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
wanted  more.  One  thing  more  there 
was,  indeed,  and  that  was  a  child's  toy- 
cart  ;  but  this,  though  probably  only 
bought  yesterday,  seemed  as  much  to 
belong  to  the  place  as  if  the  worms  of 
ages  had  eaten  it.  Standing  close  be- 
side it  was  a  quaint,  antique  bird-cage, 
with  towers  and  turrets,  like  some  fan- 
tastic castle.  It  probably  was  used  as 
a  toy  also.  High  overhead  was  a  ceil- 
ing panelled  with  paintings,  and  divided 
by  carved  white  beams.  Against  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  stood  cabinets 
of  ebony  and  tortoise-shell ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  was  a  mass 
of  white  ornamentation — trophies,  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  scenes  from  the  fam- 
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ily  history  incrusting  the  surface  in  rich  this  yilla,  from  all  that  I  had  heard 
and  deep  relief.  The  other  rooms  were  about  it,  promised  to  come  much  nearer 
in  keeping.  Everywhere  was  the  same  to  my  requirements ;  nor  did  it  disap- 
beauty,  the  dignity  of  proportion,  the  point  me,  except  in  one  particular.  It 
same  keen  and  exquisite  &iish  in  the  stood  on  a  slope  close  to  the  public 
stucco-work  of  the  cornices,  in  the  great  road,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  some 
canopies  of  the  chimneys,  and  in  the  spaces  of  ill-kept  grass.  But  the  house 
panelling  and  the  handles  of  the  doors,  itself  made  amends  for  alL  It  stood 
The  court  below  completed  the  impres-  with  its  back  to  a  garden  that  covered 
sion,  with  its  orderly  stables,  its  lodg-  a  low  hill — a  long  building  with  a  pro- 
ings  for  grooms  and  coachmen,  and  the  truding  central  block  and  two  wings, 
porter's  apartment  opening  on  the  shadowed  by  colonnades.  The  decora- 
arched  and  echoing  entrance.  tions  of  the  centre  were  rich  in  the  ex- 
Having  seen  this  palace  I  felt  that  I  treme.  Elsewhere  there  was  a  severe 
had  seen  all  I  meant  to  see  at  Yicenza  ;  simplicity,  excepting  at  each  extremity^ 
but  my  guide  persuaded  me  to  visit  one  where  a  gable-end  was  decorated  with 
object  of  interest  more.  This  was  the  some  frescoed  figures  and  a  sun-dial. 
Teatro  Olimpico,  also  built  by  Palladio,  The  exterior,  however,  was  of  little  in- 
and  left  to  this  day  in  precisely  its  orig-  terest  when  compared  witb  the  interior, 
inal  condition — with  the  old  anterooms,  Of  its  two  stories,  the  lower  was  devoted 
covered  with  their  old  decorations,  with  to  the  offices  and  the  servants'  bed- 
the  original  seats  for  the  audience,  and  rooma  The  principal  apartments  were 
even  the  original  scenery  on  the  stage,  all  on  the  floor  above.  One  entered 
The  scenery  is  permanent,  after  tiie  these  by  a  staircase,  at  the  end  of  the 
manner  of  me  ancients,  and  consists  of  colonnades ;  and  one  at  once  found  one's 
a  stately  fa9ade,  pierced  with  five  arches,  self  in  the  great  central  salon.  I  was 
through  which  one  looks  down  five  streets  prepared  for  something  fine,  but  for 
of  palaces.  Palladio,  in  this  singular  nothing  so  fine  as  the  reality.  Every 
building,  is  said  to  have  followed  exact-  inch  of  the  walls,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ly  the  durections  given  by  Vitruvius.  I  curved  ceiling,  was  covered  with  fres- 
cannot  pause  to  describe  it  in  detail.  I  cos  by  Paolo  Veronese.  Out  of  this 
only  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  salon  opened  four  bedrooms.  They 
it  produced  in  me,  of  the  f  astidiotis  cult-  were  decorated  in  precisely  the  same 
lire  and  triumphant  material  refinement  way.  I  passed  between  some  pillars 
which  distinguished,  at  that  epoch  in  into  a  smaller  salon  at  the  back,  and  out 
Italy,  even  the  public  amusements  of  its  of  this  into  two  long  suites  of  chambers, 
citizens.  which  filled  the  two  wings,  extending 
The  following  day  I  found  my  way  from  it  on  either  side  ;  and  in  everyone 
from  Treviso  to  a  small  village  at  a  dis-  of  these  chambers  was  the  same  gor- 
tance  of  some  seventeen  miles  from  it,  geous  spectacle — ^frescos  by  the  same 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  far  great  master,  covering  walls  and  ceiling. 
from,  the  beaten  track.  Here  is  situated  The  whole  was  apparently  in  the  most 
oneofPalladio's  villas,  which  I  imagined  perfect  preservation;  and  it  was  quite 
would  give  me  the  same  sort  of  in-  evident  that,  in  every  essential  part,  the 
sight  into  the  country-life  of  the  six-  house  had  remained  unaltered  since  the 
teenth  century  that  his  palace  has  given  day  when  it  was  first  completed.  Every 
me  into  its  town  life.  I  had  seen  many  detail  showed  the  most  elaborate  finish 
Italian  villas  before,  but  I  had  been  dis-  — mouldings,  doors,  and  door-handles, 
appointed  in  all  of  them.  Their  gran-  The  floors,  in  most  of  the  rooms,  were 
deur,  such  as  it  was,  had  come  to  look  pavements  of  smooth  mosaic,  which,  in 
squalid  and  dilapidated  ;  they  had  none  addition  to  their  own  colors,  reflected 
of  them  been  striking  in  point  of  size  ;  those  of  the  walls  ;  in  others  they  were 
and  most  of  them  had  been  near  towns,  polished  parquetry,  fine  as  an  inlaid 
Not  one  of  them  had  perpetuated,  or,  cabinet.  Here  and  there,  there  was  a 
indeed,  even  suggested,  the  magnificent  little  modem  furniture ;  but  most  of  it 
country-Ufe  which  I  had  always  imag-  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  building, 
ined  had  once  existed  in  Italy.    But  beautiful  in  form,  and  in  the  highest 
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state  of  preservation.  One  hardly  knew  stood  in  a  country  of  green,  pine-cov- 
on  what  to  fix  one's  attention  first  All  ered  monntains,  between  which  wan- 
the  gods  were  feasting  on  the  ceiling  dered  flat  pasture  and  plough-landa 
of  the  great  hall  ;  the  dining  -  salon  It  was  on  a  mountain  itself,  or  rather  on 
was  surrounded  by  oupids,  nymphs,  an  isolated  rock,  which  was  covered  with 
and  temples ;  and  elsewhere  there  were  pine-woods,  except  where  its  sides  were 
scenes  fiom  common  daily  life  in  which  precipitous.  The  entrance  was  half-way 
the  Italy  of  the  Benaissance  still  lived  dovni,  by  a  gate  in  a  low  gray  tower ; 
and  breathed.  One's  eye  moved  bewil-  and  this  admitted  one  to  an  ascending 
dered  from  one  spot  to  another ;  and  road,  which  woimd  round  the  rock,  tiU 
all  the  while  the  proportions,  the  dis-  at  last  it  reached  the  summit.  All  the 
position,  and  the  magnificent  coloring  way  it  was  flanked  vdth  battlements,  and 
of  the  whole  were  distracting  the  mind  it  passed  in  its  ascent  through  fifteen 
from  any  consideration  of  details.  I  more  towers,  and  across  th^e  draw- 
felt,  when  I  left  this  villa,  that  it  was  bridges.  The  castle  proper  vnis  built 
the  embodied  history  of  a  civilization,  about  an  irregular  court,  and  was  sur- 
There  v^as  history,  too,  in  its  situation,  roimded  at  various  levels  by  courts  of  a 
which  had  so  much  displeased  me,  close  smaller  size,  bracketed  against  the  rock, 
to  the  public  road,  and  only  just  out  of  One  of  these  contained  a  miniature  gar- 
the  village.  There  was  a  history  of  the  den  ;  one  a  chapel  with  a  spire.  In  the 
security  of  life,  and  of  the  relations  pre-  piincipal  court  there  was  another  chapel, 
vailing  between  classes.  which  was  smaller,  vdth  worm-eaten,. 

The  same  night,  under  a  dark  Gothic  wooden  seats  that  would  accommodate, 
archway,  I  was  ascending  a  flight  of  perhaps,  sixteen  people.  One  of  the  two 
rugged  stene  steps.  At  the  top  was  a  seats  nearest  the  altar,  I  found,  when 
vaulted  vestibule,  lit  by  a  dim  lantern  ;  I  entered,  vras  occupied  by  a  kneeling 
and  from  this  vestibule  I  was  taken  inte  figure.  It  was  the  life-size  effigy  of  a 
a  narrow  cloister,  open  to  the  air,  and  knight,  in  full  armor,  extending  toward 
surrounding  a  small  court.  I  was  taken  the  crucifix  his  hands  clasped  in  pray- 
up  more  stairs  to  a  similar  cloister  over  er.  The  castle  was  not  a  ruin  ;  it  was 
it,  and  out  of  this  I  was  shown  inte  a  proof  against  vnnd  and  weather ;  but 
large,  bare  bedroom.  The  whole  place  its  proprietors  had  not  lived  in  it  for  a 
had  something  the  air  of  a  monastery  ;  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Its  sole  in- 
it  was  not  a  monastery,  however ;  it  was  habitante  now  were  a  custodian  and  his 
one  of  the  inns  at  Yillach  ;  and  it,  too,  only  son.  The  family  portraite,  how- 
just  like  my  Palladian  villa,  seemed  part  ever,  were  still  kept  here — ^most  of  them 
and  parcel  of  the  sixteenth  century,  quaint  and  curious ;  but,  regarded  as 
But  what  a  difference  between  that  cen-  works  of  art,  they  were  interesting  only 
tury  north  of  the  Alps  and  south  of  from  their  childish  and  barbarous  crude- 
them  I  When  I  ate  my  supper  in  the  ness.  They  were  arranged  in  a  suite  of 
coffee-room — if  so  modem  a  name  be  long,  whitewashed  rooms — the  principal 
admissible — when  I  looked  at  its  stone  rooms  in  the  castle.  In  one  of  these 
floor,  ite  high  raftered  roof  and  the  oak  was  a  rude  baronial  dining-table  ;  and 
tebles,  and  the  coarse,  clean  table-hnen,  two  others,  without  any  exaggeration, 
and  the  solid,  unfamiliar  dishes,  I  felt  were  half-blocked  up  vnth  heaps  of  an- 
that  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  if  I  tique  armor.  In  the  court  outeide  were 
saw  Erasmus  opposite  me.  two  huge  copper  v^ter- tanks,  patehed 

The  f  oUovnng  day  this  same  sort  of  vnth  the  mendings  of  at  least  three  cen- 

impression  was  intensified  when,  taking  turies.    As  I  went  down  again  through 

the  train  to  a  stetion  about  thirty  miles  the  sixteen  towers,  I  noticed  that  in 

away,  I  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Hoch  each  were  the  original  doors,  plated 

Ostorwitz,  which  it  was  my  special  ob-  vdth  rusty  iron,  and  over  each  doorway 

ject  to  visit.    This  one  could  hardly  call  was  a  date  and  a  coat-of-arms.     Most 

a  piece  of  embodied  histoiy.     It  v^as  of  these  towers,  these  battlemente,  these 

something  better  :  it  was  a  piece  of  em-  lodgings  for  armed  men,  were  the  crea- 

bodied  romance.    It  looked  exactly  as  tions,  I  foimd,  of  precisely  the  same  pe- 

if  it  had  walked  out  of  a  story-book.    It  riod— of  the  same  decade,  in  f  act--as 
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the  splendid  Tilla  through  whose  salons  lesTing  Qratz,   at  none  of  the    other 

I  had  been  roaming  yesterday.  stations  had  I  seen  anything  but  peas- 

And  now,  as  I  looked  forward  to  my  ants  and  small  trades-people.  Here,  ac- 
destination  in  Hungary,  I  began  to  pre-  cordingly,  my  eye  was  at  once  caught  by 
pare  my  mind  for  yet  stranger  experi-  the  figure  of  a  footman,  in  exceedingly 
^8,  ^d  for  reU(4  yet  more  etriLig  weU-i^e  Uyery,  who,  a;  soon  as  he  I^ 
of  past  conditions  of  society.  I  imag-  identified  me,  took  charge  of  my  dress- 
ined  myself  to  be  going  to  a  land  of  ing-bag,  and  conducted  me  to  a  place 
seigneurs  whose  estates  were  principal-  outside  where  a  brougham  and  a  lug- 
ities,  whose  parks  were  forests,  whose  gage-cart  were  waiting.  The  only  sign 
castles  were  small  towns,  whose  up-  of  anything  in  the  least  primitive  that  I 
per  servants  were  like  court  officials,  and  could  see  &us  far  was  the  road,  which 
whose  under  servants  were  like  simple,  was  certainly  abominable,  and  made  the 
and  perhaps  rather  useless  retainers,  brougham  rock  as  if  it  would  break  its 
That  I  literally  and  in  cold  blood  ex-  springs.  The  drive,  however,  did  not 
pected  to  find  all  this,  I  cannot  indeed  last  long.  On  looking  out  presently,  I 
say ;  but  I  did  expect  to  find  something  saw  that  I  was  in  one  of  the  poplar 
that  at  least  remotely  resembled  it ;  avenues,  and  that  straight  in  front  of  me 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  when  I  was  a  white  wall  and  a  gate,  over  which 
thought  over  the  matter  carefully,  I  was  a  ^t  inscription  and  a  great  gilt 
knew  that  I  had  nothing  definite  to  coronet,  A  moment  later  two  tall  doors 
guide  my  expectations  at  alL  The  only  were  flung  open  ;  a  man  in  a  red  waist- 
thing  that  I  knew  about  my  friend's  coat  raised  a  soft  hat  vnth  a  feather  in 
castle  was  that  a  railway  station  was  it ;  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  over  a 
quite  close  to  its  gates  ;  so,  as  the  train  sweep  of  gravel ;  it  then  passed  slowly 
gradtially  brought  me  into  its  neigh-  imder  a  lofty  arch,  crossed  a  coiurt  sur- 
borhood,  I  began  to  look  out  of  the  rounded  by  rows  of  windows,  and  drew 
vnndow  vnth  increasing  interest  and  up  under  a  &rther  arch,  where  some 
curiosity.  servants  were  expecting  its  arrival     One 

Schloss  X,  as  I  will  call  it,  is  situated  of  the  servants  I  found  was  an  old  ac- 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  quaintance.  I  had  known  him  for  weeks 
of  Vienna,  and  about  fifty  miles  east  of  in  imagination.  This  was  the  porter, 
the  Styrian  frontier.  Taking  the  train  His  clothes  were  bright  with  scarlet, 
for  it  at  Ghratz,  one  passes  for  thirty  and  he  held  a  huge  sceptre  of  office.  He 
miles  through  a  beautiful  country,  cov-  was  exactly  what  my  fancy  had  painted, 
ered  vdth  woods  and  moimtains ;  but.  There  was  an  old  steward,  too,  super- 
after  entering  Hungary,  one  soon  leaves  intending  the  proceedings,  who  looked 
these  behind,  and  finds  one's  self  travers-  like  the  personification  of  virtue  and  fi- 
ing  a  series  of  agricultural  plains,  much  delity  in  a  German  melodrama.  He 
resembling  the  richer  parts  of  Lincoln-  also  vras  the  very  thing  he  should  have 
shire.  The  ground  was  a  vast  checker-  been.  As  for  the  others,  they  might 
board  of  ploughed  fields  and  pastures,  have  come  from  London  or  Paris, 
masked  in  the  distance  sometimes  by  I  had  already—- even  during  these  few 
thedarklineof  plantations,  and  boimded  first  minutes — ^perceived  that  the  real- 
yet  farther  off  by  the  slopes  of  low  blue  ities  of  the  place  differed  considerably 
luUa  Villages  were  frequent,  vdth  from  my  dreama  I  vrill  now  describe 
thatched  and  tiled  ootteges ;  and  generally  what  the  realities  were.  Ivnll 
church  towers  rose  in  all  directions,  begin  with  the  character  and  the  arrange- 
catching  the  eye  with  their  semi-orien-  ments  of  the  Schloss  itself.  It  was  an 
tal  cupolas.  At  last  there  came  in  view  irregular  parallelogram,  four  stories  in 
a  long  avenue  of  poplars,  stretching  height,  vdth  a  mansard  roof,  and  a 
right  across  the  landscape,  and  joining  tower  at  each  comer.  Its  approximate 
its  two  horizons.  As  we  drew  near  this  length  and  breadth  were  150  feet  by 
the  train  slackened  its  speed  ;  it  pres-  180  ;  and,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  there 
ently  drew  up  at  a  small  v^ayside  sta-  was  an  open  court  in  the  middle.  The 
tion,  and  my  servant  came  to  the  door  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  kitchens, 
to  tell  me  that    this   was  X.      Since  offices,  cellars,  and  the  porter's  lodg- 
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ings.     Above  this  was  an  entresol,  de-  The  foundationB  of  the  building  were  of 

voted  to  viBitors'  bedrooms  ;  and  on  the  great  antiquity ;  but  the  bulk  of   the 

floor  above   this    were    the  reception-  present  structure  dated  from  the  begin- 

rooms,    and    some     larger    bedrooms,  ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Since 

The  dining-room,  which  was  in  one  of  then   the  only  important  alteration  in 

the  towei-8,  was  circular.     Its  decora-  it  had  been  one  made  about  the  year, 

tions  were    quaint.     It  was  painted  in  1790,  when  the  roof  in  one  place  was 

fresco,   to  look  like  a  ruined  temple,  considerably  raised,  and   some   pillars  \ 

with  ferns  and  grasses  growing  out  of  and  a  portico  added  to  the  principal  ^ 

the  crevices  of  the  stones,  and  the  sky  front. 

overhead  looking  in  through  a  broken  Such  waa  the  house  itself.  I  will  now 
dome.  The  library,  which  was  full  of  speak  of  its  surroundings.  On  the  west 
most  curious  and  valuable  books,  col-  side  of  it,  separated  from  it  by  a  wall 
lected  by  a  Prince  X.,  during  the  last  oidy,  was  the  principal  square  and  mar- 
century,  was,  except  for  the  value  and  ket-place  of  the  small  town  of  X.  On 
interest  of  its  contents,  much  like  a  the  east  was  a  park,  containing  some 
library  in  any  country-house  in  Eng-  hundred  acres,  full  of  magnificent  tim- 
land.  Something  simi^r  may  be  said  of  ber,  and  laid  out  with  great  skill,  part- 
the  two  drawing-rooms  and  a  boudoir,  ly  in  winding  paths,  partly  in  broad. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  old  straight  avenues.  To  the  north  were 
Hungarian  furniture  in  them,  but  noth-  the  gates  by  which  I  had  eutered  from 
ing  of  any  great  interest;  and  of  the  the  station;  they  stood  in  the  middle  of 
chairs  and  sofas  the  greater  part  were  a  long  line  of  orangeries ;  and  to  the 
English.  Architecturally,  the  most  south  was  a  great  enclosure,  entirely 
striking  feature  in  the  interior  of  the  surrounded  by  buildings,  which  was  the 
house  was  the  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  most  imposing  and  the  most  character- 
which  was  the  entrance.  It  was  con-  istic  feature  of  the  place.  One  side  of 
structed  of  some  roughish  stone,  and  it  was  formed  by  the  castle,  together 
its  design  was,  in  some  respects,  pon-  with  the  stables  and  the  coach-houses, 
derous ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  which  extended  like  wings  to  its  right 
was  a  space  and  grandeur  about  it  quite  and  left.  Immediately  opposite,  cor- 
worthy  of  the  finest  of  Italian  palaces,  responding  to  these  vrings,    were   two 
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housee,  occupied  by  an  agent  and  an  nilicent  room  had  been  used  for  any  pur- 
architect  ;  then  came  two  large  lodges,  pose  within  living  memory.  It  seemed 
whicfa  had  once  been  the  quarters  of  a  to  me  when  I  came  upon  it  less  like  a 
guard  possessed  by  the  family  ;  and  be-  reality  than  some  fanciful  hall  that  had 
tween  the  lodges  were  the  great  en-  strayed  out  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
trance  gates,  Banked  by  two  colossal  Taken  in  connection,  then,  with  its 
statues,  and  opening  into  the  poplar  dependent  buildings,  there  was  a  good 
avenue,  of  which  the  castle  was  the  cen-  deal  about  Schloss  X.  that  was  striking 
tre,  and  which  ran  both  to  north  and  and  grandiose  ;  but,  considering  that 
south  of  it.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  what  I  had  looked  forward  to  was  not 
enclosure  were  formed  by  single  build-  so  much  what  was  grand  as  what  was 
ings,  fac-similes  of  each  other,  and  each  curious,  I  confess  that  at  first  I  expeii- 
like  a  large  house  in  itseU,  The  upper  enced  some  disappointment.  I  had  half- 
part  of  one  was  used  as  a  granary  ;  the  hoped  that  at  dinner  there  might  be  a 
upper  part  of  the  other,  as  agent's  and  gypsy  band  playing.  In  reality,  there 
architect's  offices.  The  ground  floor  of  was  nobody  in  attendance  but  three 
thefirsthad  been  originally  built  for  a  well-drilled  men-servants.  Nor  were 
riding-school ;  it  was  now  full  of  lumber,  there  about  the  place  any  of  the  antici- 
But  ttte  ground  floor  of  the  other  was  in  pated  retainers.  There  were  enough 
a  very  different  condition.  It  was  known  men  about  the  stables  and  elsewhere  ; 
by  the  name  of  "The  Garden-house,"  but  there  was  no  superfluous,  pictu- 
and  when  I  went  to  see  it  I  expected  to  resque  crowd  ;  and  the  in-door  sei-vantti 
find  a  sort  of  grotto,  with  rusuc  chairs  were  less,  and  not  more,  numerous  than 
and  tables.  I  found,  instead,  a  ball-  they  would  have  been  in  a  house  of  the 
room  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  same  size  in  England.  I  was  similarly 
with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  on  col-  disappointed  in  the  whole  condition  of 
umns  of  red  marble,  with  lines  of  chan-  the  country.  In  the  town  of  X.  there 
deliers  ready  to  light  it,  and  the  walls  were  shops  with  plate-glass  windows  ; 
glowing  wim  mirrors  and  painted  flow-  the  numerous  villages  were  provoking- 
ers.     I  could  never  learn  that  this  mag-  ly  spruce  and  tidy,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  country  seemed  to  b©  enclosed  and  Bmall  properties,  rather  than  the  cre»- 

highly  cultivated.     I  learned,  further,  tion  of  them. 

that  though  the  more  important  of  the  Although,  however,  on  the  surface  of 
Hungarian  nobles  Btill  retain  consider-  Hungarian  life  I  failed  to  find  much 
able  estates  and  fortunes,  together  vdth  that  was  antique  or  peculiar,  I  gradual- 
much  of  their  old  popularity  and  influ-  ly  realized  that  under  the  surface  there 
ence,  the  larger  part  of  the  soil  is  owned  was  a  good  deal  of  both.  To  begin  with 
by  peasants  and  small  proprietors.  My  Schloss  X.  itself.  During  the  second 
host's  acreage  was  enormous  ;  hut  not  week  of  my  visit  I  was  taken  on  an  ex- 
only  was  it  made  np  of  many  scattered  cursion,  which  perhaps  may  not  sound 
estates,  but  each  of  these  estates,  ex-  interesting — an  excursion  to  the  garrets. 
cept  when  it  consisted  of  forest,  was  an  These  were  full  of  every  kind  of  spoil 
aggregate  of  fragmentary  patches,  di-  taken  from  the  Turks  duiing  the  old 


vided  by  smaller  properties.     About  X.,  border  wars — velvet  trappings  of  horses, 

for  instance,   he  had  9,000  acres,  and  embroidered  withgold  and  stiver ;  scim- 

yet  be  could  hardly  drive  a  mile  on  his  itars,  guna,  and  even  atimipa,  thicklj" 

own  land  continuously.  set  with  jewels  ;  cannon,  drums,  a  whole 

This  state  of  things  is  the  result  of  the  arsenal  of  wheel-lock  muskets,  and  a  pile 

Revolution  of  1849.     Previous  to  that  of  antique  pavilions.      In  these   spoils 

event  the   nobles  were   nominally   the  was  written  a  large  part  of  a   historj- 

sole  land-owners.     Practically,  liowever,  common  to  most  of  the  great  families 

the  peasants  were  even  then  proprietors,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Hungair. 

tmly  they  held  their  properties  under  What  the  Moors  were  to  the  chival^  of 

the  nobles  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  Spain,  what  the  Scotch  were  tothechiv- 

rendering  them  each  year  so  much  per-  airy  of  northern  England,  that  the  Turks 

sonal  service ;  so  that  the  change  effect-  were  to  these  Hungarian  nobles  ;  and 

ed  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  many  a  legend   of    the   struggles  be- 

Hoil   was  the  enfranchisement  of  these  tween  the  two — stories  of  love  and  of 
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bravery — lingers  to  this  day  among  the  the  whole  of  the  groimtl  floor,  the  vari- 

people.  OU9  rooms  being  conuected  by  an  open 

I  was  also  ahown  some  other  curiouB  colonnade.     Above  this  colonnade  was 

relic8,  which  pertained  more  exclusively  a  covered  passage  or  corridor,  reached 

to  the  history  of  the  family  of  X,     There  by  a  circular  staircase  ;  and  out  of  this 

were  a  set  of  dies  for  stamping  gold  corridor  opened    the  living-rooms  and 

and  silver,  the  heads  of  this  house  hav-  the  principal  bedrooms.     A  single  row 

iag  had,  till  a  comparatively  recent  pe-  of  rooms  connected  by  a  passage — that 

riod,  the  right  of  coining  money,  with  was  the  plan  of  the  house,  above  and  be- 

their  own  image  and  superscription  on  low  alike.     It  stood  close  to  the  road ; 

it,  which  passed  current  exactly  like  the  the  short  drive  which  led  to  it  not  being 

issues  of  the  royal  mint.  guarded  by  a  lodge,  or  even  by  a  gate. 

It  will   be   seen   from  this  that  the  On  the  other  side — the  side  of  the  ob- 

family,  and  indeed  the  castle  of  X.,  were  long  court — it  looked   on  a  park,    or, 

both  of  the  first  magnitude.     The  fam-  rather,  on  some  meadows,  planted  with 

ily,  indeed,  had  never  been  a  reigning  small  trees,  and  bordered  by  extensive 

one  ;  but  its  position  was  too  great  for  game  -  preserves.     Between  the  bouse 

it  to  be  a  completely  typical  specimen  ;  and  the  road  was  a  long  buOding  like  a 

and  about  the  castle,  also,  the  same  thing  bam.      This  was  the  stable,  in   which 

may  be  said.    I  visited,  however,  a  coun-  were  eighteen  or  twenty  horses.     The 

try-house   of  more  moderate   size,  rep-  proprietor.  Count  G.,  was  an  old  man 

resenting  a   landed  property  of   about  of  eighty  ;  the  appointments  of  his  house 

£9,000  a  year  ;  and  this,  I  was  told,  was  were  peculiarly  old-fashioned,  and  most 

typical  in  more  ways  than  one — in  its  of  his  domestics  seemed  to  have  grown 

architecture,  its  surroundings,   and  its  gray  in  his  service  ;  but,  if  more  or  less 

general  arrangements.     It  was  a  long  allowance  were  made  for  this,  his  house, 

building,  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  I  was  told,  was  a  very  good  specimen  of 

high  tiled  roof,  and  a  tower  over  the  the  seat  of  a  well-to-do  Hungarian  noble, 

central  gateway.     Its  plan  resembled  an  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this  to  be 

E.     It  surrounded  three  sides  of  an  ob-  true.     I  saw  picturesof  other  and  larger 

long,  the  fourth  side  of  which  was  sup-  houses,  built  on  the  same  plan  and  in 

plied  by  some  trees  and  palings.     The  precisely  the  same  style  ;   and    I  also 

ofGces  and  servants'  quarters  occupied  paid  a  visit  at  a  house  much  smaller—  a 
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liouse  occupied  by  an  eldest  son  and  liiB  perched  on  the  higheat  or  least  accessible 

wife,  which  diflfered  from  it,  bo  far  as  elevation.     I  visited  two  of  them — one 

plan  went,  only  in  being  built  round  two  on  the  Hungarian  frontier  and  one  on 

xides  of  a  court  instead  of  three.  the  Styrian.    The  first  of  these,  Gflssing 

What  struck  me  in  these  houses  was  by  name,  waa  more  than  three  parts  a 

an  air  of  patriarchal  simplicity  which  ruin,  but  enough  remained  to  astonish 

did  not  indicate  any  conscious  preference  one  with  evidences  of  its  former  magni- 


for  what  was  old,  but  a  complete  and  tude.     The  top  of  the  rock  which  it  oc- 

placid  unconsciousness  that  there  was  cupied  is  some  five  acres  in  extent ;  and 

anything  new.     But  there  exists  in  Hun-  here  were  once  not  only  the  lord's  quar- 

gary  a  class  of  country  residences  more  ters,  hut  a  monastery,  and  accommoda- 

interesting  than  these,  of  which,  how-  tions  for  two  thousand   soldiers.     The 

ever,  only  a  few  are  still  inhabited.   The  private  chapel  is  still  perfect,  and  above 

houses  of  which  I  have  already  spoken —  it  a  dining-hall,  with  the  old  chairs  and 

Schloss  X.  included — had  always  heen  tables  at  which  the  warriors  feasted  in 

primarily  dwellings,  which  may  at  one  the  days  of  border  warfare.     Close  at 

time   have   been   accidentally    fortified,  hand  there  is    also   another  hall,    still 

What  1  allude    to   now   are  fortresses  full  of  coats  of  chain  armor,  and  helmets, 

which  accidentally  contained  dwellings,  and   great   leather    buckets    in    which 

Several  of  these  were  formerly  in  the  water  once  was  drawn  ;  and  there  is  a 

possession  of  the  family  of  X.     A  ju-  tower  containing  chairs,  stools,  and  so- 

nior  branch  of  that  family  occupies  one  fas,  and  cupboards  of  crystal  goblets, 

now.     The   general  features  of  all   of  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  early  seven- 

them  are  very  similar.     They  nearly  all  teenth  century — -relics  of  the  time  when 

occupy  some  isolated  hiU  or  rock,  the  the  castle  was  in  its  strength  and  glory. 

sides  of  which    they    completely    cover  Eiegersburg,  the  other  castle  I  have 

with  outworks,  the  dwelling-house  being  mentioned,  I  found  still  more  interest- 
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ing.      Not  011I7  is  it  yet  larger  than  of  these  decoratione  is  1648.     Seen  in 

OOsaing,  but,  ^though  it  has  been  Jong  Italy,  they  would  have  been  thought  rude 

uninhabited,   it  is   practically   entirely  and  inferior.    Here,  they  seem  a  miracle 

perfect     It  ts  an  immense  rock,  literal-  of  refinement,  taste,  and  splendor, 
ly  incased  in  bastions,  and  only  acces-        Indeed,    the   moat    interesting    thing 

Bible    by    two    steep   zigzags,    guarded  about  all  these  castles  is  this  :  that  they 

by  towers,  and    commanded    by   walls  represent  the  coexistence  of  tn'o  distinct 

pierced   for  musketry.     The  dwelling-  types  of  life— the  military  life  of    the 

boose  is  an  irregular  pile,  some  two  middle  ages  arid  the  life  of  cultivation 

hondi-ed  and  fifty  feet  in   length,  and  and  of  luxury  that  developed  far  later, 

raiying  in  breadth  from  forty  to  eighty  In  other  countries  of  Europe  the  latter 

feet     It  covers  and  follows  the  forma-  has  displaced  the  former.     Here — and 

tion  of  a  narrow  spine  of  rock,  and  one  here  alone,  so  far  as  I  know— the  former 

of  its  sides  clings  to  the  very  brink  of  a  survived  in  its  full  vigor  till  the  latter 

sheer  precipice.    Within  it  are  two  long  had  reached  its  maturity  ;  and  then  the 


conrta.  not  more  than  twelve  feet    in  two,   for  a  time,   flourished   natuially 

bieadtii,  each  of  which  has  on  one  side  side  by  side.    The  cause  of  this  phe- 

tiets  of  open  arcades.      There  are  an  nomenon  was  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks, 

immense  number    of  rooms,    many    of  whose  constant  incursions  prolonged,  in 

them  very    small,    though    not    ill-ar-  this  region,  a  condition  of  society  wMcb 

ranged  ;  but  some  are  of  fine  propor-  had  wholly  disappeared  elsewhere ;  and 

tions.     There  are  two  balls  in  particu-  which,  at  a  time  when  armed  retainers, 

lar,  one  of  which  measures  sixty  feet  by  ramparts,  watchmen,  and    drawbridges 

forty  ;    and  another,   which   is  not    so  had  become,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  mere 

large,  but  striking  in  point  of  decora-  archeeological  toys,  rendered  them  here 

tion,  having  an  arched  stucco  ceiling,  still  a  practical  necessity.     Some  of  the 

enriched   with    some    small    paintings,  strongest  and  most  striking  of  the  out- 

aod  a  graceful  staircase  at  the  end,  lead-  works  of  the  Castle  of  Riegersburg  were 

ing  to  some  upper  chamber.     The  date  built  as  late  as  the  year  IGUO. 
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Connected  with  this  same  caatle  is  a  squireen,  who  is  the  terror  of  all  the 
perfectly  true  story,  still  current  as  a  cotintry-side.  He  at  one  time  fixed  bis 
tradition  among  the  pensantry,   which    afifertions  on  the  wife  of  the  vill^e  inn- 


illustrates  curiously  the  peculiar  life  of  keeper,  and  in  her  husband's  absence 
the  period.  Among  many  old  and  bad  he  found  opportunity  to  approach  her. 
portraits  which  are  mouldering  in  one  She  rejected  his  advances  with  indigna- 
of  the  halls  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  tion  ;  but  as  soon  as  her  husband  came 
representing  a  woman  in  the  costume  of  back  she  besought  him  at  all  costs  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sell  his  business  and  to  leave  the 
The  face  is  gentle  and  beautiful,  with  a  neighborhood  witliout  any  delay.  "  If 
certain  sadness  in  the  expression  ;  and  you  do  not,"  she  said,  "  I  knowwhat  will 
on  a  table  beside  her  is  a  handful  of  happen.  One  day  in  the  woods — by  ac- 
pink  roses.  This  is  the  portrait  of  a  cident,  by  pure  accident — Herr  von  D. 
countess  who  once  reignedin  the  castle,  or  one  of  lus  men  will  shoot  you.  This 
She  was  renowned  alike  for  her  beauty,  has  happened  already  to  others,  and  I 
for  her  charms,  and  for  her  cliarity,  and  am  certain  that  it  wdl  happen  to  you." 
she  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  saint.  The  innkeeper  knew  that  his  wife  spoke 
A  taste  for  gardening  was  at  this  time  the  truth.  They  sold  their  busines-s 
spreading  from  France  to  Austria.  This  and  they  took  refuge  in  Pesth. 
lady  was  taken  by  it ;  she  erected  a  But  the  past  survives  also  in  Ices  sen- 
greenhouse  in  the  castle  ;  she  produced  sntional  forms.  To  an  Englishman  one 
roses  at  Christmas,  and  she  was  burned  of  the  most  suggestive  facts  in  eonnec- 
to  death  as  a  witch.  tion  with  Hungary  is  this  —  that  its 
To  return,  however,  from  the  past  to  condition  in  some  ways  is  almost  pre- 
the  present,  there  still  exists  to-day  in  cisely  that  of  England  at  the  close  of  the 
Hungary  a  good  deal  that  is  part  of  the  last  century.  In  proportion  to  the  area 
past  elsewhere.  In  one  district  there  of  the  country  there  is  about  the  same 
still  lives  and  tioui-isbes  a  small  noble,  or  population  ;  agriculture  is  to  the  same 
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extent  the  preponderating  induBtiy  ;  the  "Let   me  change  my    condition."     In 

only  rich  class  are  the  lu^r  land-own-  Hungary   it  Beeme    to    aay,    "  Let   me 

ers  ;  and  the  modern  leisured  middle-  make  the  best  of  it." 

class  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  In  Hongarj-,  also,  the  relations  betweeu 

Whether  the  sociu   changes  of  the  the  aristocracy  and  the   people   have 

countries    that   have  progressed  more  never    been  embittered  as    they  have 

rapidly  have  really  increased  the  sum  been  in  other  countries.     On  the  cos- 

of  human  happiness,  it  is  not  possible  trary,  the  great  magnates,  and  the  nobles 


to  determine.  But  in  Hungary,  where  generally,  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
these  changes  are  absent,  or  are  only  the  masses,  not  against  them  ;  and  are 
beginning,  if  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  known  to  have  willingly  sacrificed  much 
more  happiness  than  elsewhere,  I  cer-  for  the  public  good.  This  has  all  left 
tainly  was  conscious  of  the  presence  its  mark  on  the  manners  and  the  bear- 
of  a  greater  tranquillity.  I  had  been  ing  of  the  people.  At  Schloss  X.  and 
struck  at  first  by  the  modem  look  of  the  other  bouses  that  I  visited  I  found 
the  cottages.  After  I  had  studied  some  the  families  treated  with  a  profound, 
old  views  of  the  country,  engraved  dur-  and  yet  a  familiar,  respect.  Their  de- 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  I  saw  that  pendents  kissed  their  hands  and  stood 
these  cottages  of  to-day  were  fac-similes  bareheaded  before  them  ;  and  yet  in 
of  the  cottages  then  ;  indeed,  in  two  vil-  this  behavior  there  was  nothing  servile  ; 
lages  which  I  visited  I  could  recognize,  and  one  felt  that  between  the  two  classes 
roof  for  roof,  the  houses  represented  in  there  was  really  a  far  closer  union  than 
the  pictures  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  there  is  between  some  whose  inter- 
In  the  ferment  of  progressive  countries,  course  is  marked  by  all  the  forms  of 
in  the  hard  struggle  for  existence,  the  equality.  Instances  of  aristocratic  op- 
face  of  the  ordinary  man  seems  to  say,  pression— which,  looked  at  only  from  an 
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artistic  point  of  view,  I  must  say  are  de-  remains  a  very  interesting  study  ;  and 

lightful  to  me  from  their  picturesque-  though  it  may  at  first  disappoint  those 

nesB — instances  of  oppression  and  bru-  who  expect  to  find  in  It  castles  and  peas- 

tality,  like  the  one  which   I  just  now  ants  like  the  back  scene  of  an  opera,  it 

mentioned,  do,  no  doubt,  occur.     But  retains  enough  of  the  substance,  ^  not  of 

that  anyone  should  still  retain  a  posi-  the  Burfoce,  of  the  past  to  throw  a  con- 

tion  that  makee  such  conduct  possible  siderable  light  on  what  has  really  been 

is  in  itself  a  proof  that  this  position  is  achieved,  in  the  way  of  changing  or  bet^ 

rarely  abused.  tering  the  conditions  of  life  generally, 

At  all  events,  for  those  who  care  to  by  that  extraordinary  movement  which 

look  below  the  surface,   Hungary  still  we  especially  associate  with  the  present. 


THE   BIRDS  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH   WIRES. 

By   C.  P.   Cranch. 

Pehched  on  the  public  wires  the  careless  bii-ds. 
Whose  chattering  notes  tell  all  the  wit  they  own. 

Know  not  the  passage  of  the  electric  words 
Tlirobbing  beneath  their  feet  from  zone  to  zone. 

yo,  while  mysterious  spbei-es  enfold  us  round. 

Though  to  life's  tingling  chords  we  press  bo  near. 

Our  souJs  sit  deaf  to  truth's  diviner  sound. 

OurselveB — not  Nature's  wondrous  voice  we  hear. 


THE  MOON-PATH. 

By  Archibald  Lampman. 

The  full,  clear  moon  uprose  and  spread 

Her  cold,  pale  splendor  o'er  the  sea; 
A  light-strewn  path  that  seemed  to  lead 

Outward  into  eternity. 
Between  the  darkness  and  the  gleam 

An  old-world  spell  encompassed  me : 
Methought  that  in  a  godlike  dream 

I  trod  upon  the  sea. 


And  lo  !   upon  that  glimmering  road, 

In  shining  companies  imfurled, 
The  trains  of  many  a  primal  god, 

The  monsters  of  the  elder  world ; 
Strange  creatures  that,  with  silver  wings, 

Scarce  touched  the  ocean's  thronging  floor, 
The  phantoms  of  old  tales,  and  things 

Whose  shapes  are  known  no  more. 


Giants  and   demi-gods  who  once 

Were  dwellers  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
And  they  who  from  Deucalion's  stones, 

Eose  men  without  an  infancy ; 
Beings  on  whose  majestic  lids 

Time's  solemn  secrets  seemed  to  dwell, 
Tritons  and  pale-limbed  Nereids, 

And  forms  of  heaven  and  hell. 


Some  who  were  heroes  long  of  yore, 

When  the  great  world  was  hcie  and  young  ; 
And  some  whose  marble  lips  yet  pour 

The  murmur  of  an  antique  tongue  : 
Sad  queens,  whose  names  are  like  soft  moans. 

Whose  griefs  were  written  up  in  gold ; 
And  some  who  on  their  silver  thrones 

Were  goddesses  of  old. 


As  if  I  had  been  dead  indeed. 

And  come  into  some  after-land, 
I  saw  them  pass  me,  and  take  heed. 

And  touch  me  with  each  mighty  hand  ; 
And  evermore  a  murmurous  stream, 

So  beautiful  they  seemed  to  me. 
Not  less  than  in  a  godlike  dream 

I  trod  the  shining  sea. 


IN  THE  VALLEY. 

By  Harold  Frederic. 

CHAPTER  XVm  know  that  I  thought  much  a|>oii  this 
then,  howeTer.    I  waa  too  busy  in  fitting 

■  FAIR  BEonniiNa  of  a  mew  ufb  in  an-  myself  to  Albany. 

TT.  Others  who  saw  the   city  in  these 
primitive  Dutch  days  have  fotind  much 

^HE  life  in  Albany  m  it  and  its  inhabitants  to  Fevile  and 

"  was  to  me  as  if  I  scofif  at.     To  my  mind  it  was  a  most  d&- 

s  had  become  a  citi-  Ughtful  place.    Its  Yankee  critics  assail 

[  zen   of    acme    new  a  host  of  features  which  were  to  me 

t  world.    I  had  aeen  sources  of  great  satdsfaction— doubtless 

the  old  bnrgh  once  because  they  and  I  were  equally  Butch. 

Lor  twice  before,  I  loved  ite  narrow-gabled  houses,  with 

I  fleetingly  and  with  their  yellow  pressed   brick,   and  iron 

but  a  Btranger's  eyes;  now  it  was  my  girders,  and   high,  hospitable  stoopB, 

home.    As  I  think  upon  it  at  this  dia-  and  projecting  water-apouts — which  all 

tance,  it  seema  as  if  I  grew  accustomed  spoke  to  me  of  the  dear,  brave,  good 

to  the  novel  environment  almost  at  the  old  Holland  I  had  never  seen.    It  is  true 

ontset    At  least,  I  did  not  pine  over-  that  these  eaves-troughs,  which  in  the 

much  for  the  Valley  I  had  left  behind.  Netherlands  discharged  the  rainfall  into 

For  one  thing,  there  was  plenty  of  the  canal  in  front  of  the  houBes,  here 

hard  work  to  keep  my  mind  from  mop-  poured  their  contents  upon  the  middle 

ing.    I  had  entirely  to  create  both  my  of  the    aidewalks,  and   New  England 

position  and  my  business.    This  latter  carpers  have  made  much  of  this.    But 

was,  in  some  regards,  as  broad  as  the  to  me  there  was  always  a  pretty  pathos 

continent ;  in  others  it  wag  pitifully  cir-  in  this  resolution  to  reproduce,  here  in 

cumscribed  and  narrow.     It  is  hard  for  the  wildemeaa,  the  conditions  of  the 

as  now,  with  our  eager  national  passion  dear  old  home,  even  if  one  got  drenched 

for  opening  np  the  wilderness  and  peo-  for  it 

pling  waste   places,  to  realize  that  the  And  Albany  was  then  almost  as  mnoh 

greet  trading  companies  of  Colonial  days  in    the    wilderness    as    Caughnawaga. 

bad  exactly  the  contrary  desire.    It  was  There  were  a  fuU  score  of  good  oil-lampa 

the  chief  anxiety  of  the  fur  companies  set  np  in  the  streets ;  some  Scotchmen 

to  prevent  immigration — to  preserve  the  had  established  a  newspaper  the  year 

forests  in  as  savage  a  state  aa  possible,  before,   which    print   waa   to  be    had 

One  can  see  now  that  it  was  a  fatal  error  weekly ;  the  city  had  had  its  dramatic 

in  England's  policy  to  encourage  these  baptism,  too,  and  people  still  told  of  the 

vast  conservators  of  barbarism,  instead  theatrical  band  who  had  come  and  per- 

of  wholesome  settlement  by  families — a  formed  far  a  month  at  the  hospital,  and 

policy  which  waa  avowedly  adopted  be-  of  the  fierce  sermon  against  them  which  ' 

caoae  it  was  eaaier  to  sell  monopohes  to  Dominie  Freylinghuysen  had  preached 

a  few  companies  than  to  collect  taxes  three  years  before.     Albany  now  is  a 

irom  scattered  communities.    I  do  not  great  town,  having  over  ten  Hionsand 
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souls  within  its  boundaries ;  then  its  in  the  people  I  came  to  know.  Up  in 
population  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  Valley,  if  exception  were  made  of 
that  number.  But  the  three  or  four  four  or  five  families  already  sketched  in 
himdred  houses  of  the  city  were  spread  this  tale,  there  were  no  associates  for  me 
oyer  such  an  area  of  ground,  and  were  who  knew  aught  of  books  or  polite  mat- 
so  surrounded  by  trim  gardens  and  em-  ters  in  general.  Of  late,  indeed,  I  had 
bowered  in  trees,  that  the  effect  was  that  felt  myself  almost  wholly  alone,  since 
of  a  vastly  larger  place.  Upon  its  bor-  my  few  educated  companions  or  ac- 
ders,  one  stepped  off  the  grascfy  street  quaintances  were  on  the  Tory  side  of 
into  the  wild  countiy-road  or  wilder  &e  widening  division,  and  I,  much  as  I 
f orest-traiL  The  wilderness  stretched  was  repelled  by  their  politics,  could  find 
its  dark  shadows  to  our  very  thresholds,  small  intellectual  equivalent  for  them 
It  is  thought  worthy  of  note  now  by  trav-  among  the  Dutch  and  German  Whigs 
ellers  that  one  can  hear,  from  the  steps  whose  cause  and  political  sympathies 
of  our  new  State  House,  the  drumming  were  mine. 

of   partridges    in  the  woods    beyond.  But  here  in  Albany  I  could  hate  the 

Then  we   could  hear,  in  addition,  the  English  and  denoimce  their  rule  and 

barking  of  wolves  skulking  down  from  rulers  in  excellent  and  profitable  com- 

the  Helderbergs,  and  on  occasion  the  pany.    I  was  fortunate  enough  at  the 

scream  of  a  panther.  outset  to  produce  a  favorable  impression 

Yet  here  there  was  a  feeling  of  per-  upon  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  the  imcle 

feet    security  and   peace,      ^e    days  and  guardian  of  the  boy-Patroon,  and  in 

when  men  bore  their  guns  to  church  some  respects  the  foremost  citizen  of 

were  now  but  a  memory  among  the  the  town.     Through  him  I  speedily  be- 

elders.    The  only  Indians  we  saw  were  came  acquainted  with  others  not  less 

those  who  came  in,  under  strict  espion-  worthy  of  friendship — Colonel  Philip 

age,  to  barter  their  furs  for  merchandise  Schuyler,  whom  I  had  seen  before  and 

and  drink-principally  drink-and  oc-  spoken  with  in  the  Valley  once  or  twice, 

casional  delegations  of  chiefs  who  came  but  now  came  upon  terms  of  intimacy 

here  to  meet  the  Governor  or  his  repre-  with ;  John  Tayler  and  Jeremiah  Yan 

sentatives,  these  latter  journeying  up  Bensselaer,  younger  men,  and  trusted 

from  New  York  for  the  purpose.    For  friends  of  his ;  Peter  Gansevoort,  who 

the  rest,  a  goodly  and  profitable  traffic  was  of  my  own  age,  and  whom  I  grew  to 

went  sedately  and  comfortably  forward,  love  like  a  brother — and  so  on,  through 

We  sent  ships  to  Europe  and  the  West  a  long  list. 

Indies,  and  even  to  the  slave-yielding  These  and  their  associates  were  edu- 

coast  of  Guinea.    In  both  the  whaling  cated  and  refined  gentiemen,  not  infe- 

and  deep-sea  fisheries  we  had  our  part,  rior  in  any  way  to  the  Johnsons  and 

As  for  furs  and  leather  and  lumber,  no  Butiers  I  had  left  behind  me,  or  to  the 

othertownin  the  Colonies  compared  with  De  Lanceys,  PhiUipses,   Wattses,   and 

Albany.    We  did  this  business  in  our  other  Tory  gentry  whom  I  had  seen.    If 

own  way,  to  be  sure,  without  bustle  or  they  did  not  drink  as  deep,  they  read  a 

boasting,  and  so  were  accoimted  slow  good  deal  more,  and  were  masters  of  as 

by  our  noisier  neighbors  to  the  east  and  courteous  and  distinguished  a  manner, 

south.  Heretofore  I  had  suffered  not  a  little 

There  were  numerous  holidays  in  this  from  the  notion — enforced  upon  me  by 
honest,  happy  old  time,  although  the  fir-  all  my  surroundings — that  gentiliiy  and 
ing  of  guns  on  New  Year's  was  rather  good-breeding  went  hand  in  hand  with 
churlishly  forbidden  by  the  Assembly  loyalty  to  everything  England  did,  and 
the  year  after  my  arrival  It  gives  me  that  disaffection  was  but  another  name 
no  pleasure  now,  in  my  old  age,  to  see  for  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  Despite 
Pinkster  forgotten,  and  Yrouwen-dagh  this  notion,  I  had  still  chosen  disaffec- 
and  Easter  pass  imnoticed,  under  tibe  tion,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  alto- 
growing  sway  of  the  New  England  in-  gether  pleased  with  the  ostracism  from 
vaders,  who  know  how  neither  to  rest  congenial  companionship  which  this 
nor  to  play.  seemed  to  involve.    Hence  the  charm 

But  my  chief  enjoyment  lay,  I  think,  of  my  discovery  in  Albany  that  the  best 
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and  wisest  of  its  citizens,  the  natural  a  stay  of  some  days.    He  was  as  kind 

leaders  of  its  social,  commercial,  and  po-  and  &ouglitful  as  ever,  approving  much 

litical  life,  were  of  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I  had  done,  suggesting  alterations 

More  than  this,  I  soon  came  to  realize  and  amendments  here  and  there,  but 
that  this  question  for  and  against  Eng-  for  the  most  part  talking  of  me  and  my 
land  was  a  deeper  and  graver  matter  than  prospects.  He  had  littie  to  say  about 
I  had  dreamed  it  to  be.  Up  in  our  slow,  the  people  at  The  Cedars,  or  about  the 
pastoral,  uninformed  Valley  the  division  young  master  of  Caimcross,  which  was 
was  of  recent  growth,  and,  as  I  have  tried  now  approaching  completion — and  I  had 
to  show,  was  even  now  more  an  afiGur  of  small  heart  to  a«k  him  for  more  than  he 
race  and  social  affiliations  than  of  poli-  volunteered.  Both  Mr.  Stewart  and 
tics.  The  trial  of  Zenger,  the  Stamp  Daisy  had  charged  him  vdth  afifectionate 
Act  crisis,  the  Boston  Massacre — all  the  messages  for  me,  and  that  was  some  con- 
great  events  which  were  so  bitterly  dis-  solation,  but  I  v^as  still  sore  enough  over 
cussed  in  the  outer  Colonial  world — ^had  the  collapse  of  my  hopes,  and  still  held 
created  scarcely  a  ripple  in  our  isolated  enough  vnrath  in  my  heart  against  Philip, 
chain  of  frontier  settiements.  We  rns-  to  make  me  vrish  to  recall  neither  more 
tics  had  been  conscious  of  disturbances  often  than  could  be  helped.  The  truth 
and  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  so  to  is,  I  think  that  I  was  idready  becoming 
speak,  but  had  lacked  the  skill  and  in-  reconciled  to  my  disappointment  and  to 
formation — perhaps  the  interest  as  well  my  change  of  life,  and  was  secretly 
— ^to  interpret  these  signs  of  impending  ashamed  of  myself  for  it,  and  so  Hked 
storm  aright  Here,  in  Albany,  I  sud-  best  to  keep  my  thoughts  and  talk  upon 
denly  found  myself  among  able  and  pru-  other  things. 

dent  men  who  had  as  distinct  ideas  of  Lady  Berenicia  I  saw  but  once— and 

the  evils  of  English  control,  and  as  deep-  that  was  once  too  often.    It  pleased  her 

seated  a  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it,  ladyship  to  pretend  to  recall  me  with  dif- 

as  our  common  ancestors  had  held  in  ficulty,  and,  after  she  had  established  mv 

Holland  toward  the  detested  Spaniards,  poor  identity  in  her  mind,  to  treat  me  vntn 

Need  I  say  that  I  drank  in  all  this  with  great  coolness.    I  am  charitable  enough 

enthusiastic  relish,  and  became  the  most  to  hope  that  this  gratified  her  more  than 

ardent  of  Whigs  ?  it  vexed  me — which  was  not  at  alL 

Of  my  business  it  is  not  needful  to  The  ill-assorted  twain  finally  left  Al- 

speak  at  length.    Once  established,  there  bany,  taking  passage  on  one  of  the  com- 

was  nothing  specially  laborious  or  not-  pan/s  ships.    Mr.  Cross's  last  words  to 

able  about  it.    The  whole  current  of  me  were :  ''  Do  as  much  business^  push 

the  company's  traffic  to  and  fro  passed  trade  as  sharply,  as  you  can.    There  is 

under  my  eye.     There  were  many  sep-  no  telling  how  long  English  charters,  or 

arate  accounts  to  keep,  and  a  small  army  the  King's  vnit,  for  that  matter,  vnll  con- 

of  agents  to  govern,  to  supply,  to  pay,  tinue  to  run  over  here." 

and  to  restrain  from  fraud — for  which  So  they  set  sail,   and  I  never  saw 

they  had  a  considerable  talent,  and  even  either  of  them  again, 

more  inclination.    There  were  cargoes  It  vras  a  source  of  much  satisfaction 

of  provisions  and  mercjiandise  to  re-  and  gain  to  me  that  my  position  held 

ceive  from  our  company's  vessels  at  Al-  me  far  above  the  bartering  and  dicker- 

bany,  and  prepare   for  transportation  ing  of  the  small  traders.    It  is  true  that 

across  country  to  the  West ;  and  there  I  went  through  the  form  of  purchasing 

were    return-cargoes    of   peltries    and  a  license  to  trade  in  the  city,  for  which 

other  products  to  be  shipped  hence  to  I  paid  four  pounds  sterling — a  restric- 

England.     Of  all  this  I  had  charge  and  tion  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  as 

oversight,  but  with  no  obligation  upon  unintelligent  as  it  was  harmful  to  the 

me  to  do  more  of  the  labor  than  was  fit,  interests  of  the  town— but  it  was  purely 

or  to  spare  expense  in  securing  a  proper  a  form.    We  neither  bought  nor  sold  in 

performance  of  the  residue  by  others.  Albany.    This  made  it  the  easier  for  me 

Mr.  Jonathan  Cross  and  his  Lady  came  to  meet  good  people  on  equal  terms — 

down  to  Albany  shortiy  after  I  had  en-  not  that  I  am  rally  enough  to  hold  trade 

tered  upon  my  duties  there,  and  made  in  disrespect,  but  because  the  merchants 
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who  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  Ind-  at  the  Manor  House  of  the  Patroons, 

ians  and  trappers  suffered  in  estima-  and  to  it  I  was  invited.    Cadwallader 

tion  from  the  clond  of  evil  repute  which  Colden,    the    octogenarian   lieutenant^ 

hung  over  their  business.  governor,  and  chief    representative  of 

I  Uved  quietly,  and  without  ostenta-  Uie  Grown  now  that  Tryon  was  away  in 

tion,  putting  aside  some  money  each  England,  had  come  up  to  Albany  instate, 

quarter,  and  adventunng  my  savings  to  upon  some  business  which  I  now  forget, 

considerable    profit  in  the    company's  and  he  was  to  be  entertained  at  the  Van 

busmess — a  matter  which  Mr.  Gross  had  Bensselaer  mansion,  and  with  him  the 

arranged  for  me.   I  went  to  many  of  the  rank,  beauiy,  and  worth  of  all  the  coun- 

best  houses  of  the  Whig  sort.    In  some  try  roundaooui     I  had  heard  that  a 

ways,  perhaps,  my  progress  in  knowl-  considerable  number  of  invitations  had 

edge  and  familiarity  witii  worldly  things  been  despatched  to  the  Tory  families  in 

were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  an  in-  my  old  neighborhood,  and  that,  despite 

nocence  which  might  better  have  been  the  great  distance,  sundry  of  them  had 

retained.    But  that  is  the  manner  of  all  been  accepted.      Sir  William  Johnson 

flesh,  and  I  was  no  worse,  I  like  to  hope,  had  now  been  dead  some  months,  and 

than  the  best-behaved  of  my  fellows.    I  it  was  fitting  that  his  successor,  Sir  John, 

certainly  laughed  more  now  in  a  year  newly  master  of  all  the  vast  estates, 

than  I  had  done  in  all  my  life  before;  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  make 

in  truth,  I  may  be  said  to  have  learned  his  first  appearance  as  baronet  in  public, 

to  laugh  here  in  Albany,  for  there  were  In  fact,  he  had  arrived  in  town  with 

merry  wights  among  my  companions.  Lady  Johnson,  and  it  was  said  that  they 

One  in  particular  should  be  spoken  of —  came  in  company  with  others.    I  could 

a  second-cousin  of  mine,  named  Tennis  not  help  wondermg,  as  I  attired  myself, 

Van  Hoom — a  young  physician  who  had  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  in  my  best 

studied  at  Leyden,  and  who  made  jests  maroon  coat  and  smallclothes  and  flow- 

which  were  often  worthy  to  be  written  ered  saffi*on  waistcoat,  who  it  was  that 

down.  accompanied  the  Johnsons.    Was  I  at 

So  two  years  went  by.    I  had  grown  last  to  meet  Daisy? 

somewhat  in  flesh,  being  now  decently  Succeeding  generations  have  discov- 

roimded  out  and  solid  ;  many  of  my  ered  many  indks  of  embellishment  and 

timid    and    morose    ways    had    been  decoration  of  which  we  old  ones  never 

dropped  meantime.    I  could  talk  now  dreamed.    But  I  doubt  if  even  the  most 

to  ladies  and  to  my  elders  without  feel-  favored  of  progressive  modems  has  laid 

ing  tongue-tied  at  my  youthful  presump-  eyes  upon  any  sight  more  beautiful  than 

tion.    i  was  a  man  of  affiiirs,  twenty-five  that  which  I  recall  now,  as  the  events  of 

years  of  age,  with  some  money  of  my  this  evening  return  to  me. 

own,  an  excellent  position,  and  as  good  You  may  still  see  for  yourselves  how 

a  circle  of  friends  as  fortune  ever  gave  noble,  one  might  say,  palatial,  was  the 

to  mortal  man.  home  which  young  Stephen  Van  Bens- 

Once  each  month  Mr.  Stewart  and  I  selaer  btiilt  for  lumself,  there  on  the 

exchanged  letters.    Through  this  corre-  lowlands  at  the  end  of  Broadway,  across 

spondence  I  was  informed,  in  the  winter  the  Kissing  fridge.    But  no  power  of 

following  my  departure,  of  the  marriage  fancy  can  restore  for  you — sober-clad, 

of  Daisy  and  Pmlip  Gross.  preoccupied,  democratic  people  that  you 

are — the  flashing  glories  of  that  specta- 
cle :  the  broad,  &ie  front  of  the  Manor 

GHAPTEB  XIX.  House,  with  aU  its  windows  blazing  in 

welcome ;  the  tall  trees  in  front  acrlow 

I  GO  TO  A  FAH0U8  GATHEEma  AT  THE  PA-  ^j^   gwiiigiBg   lantems   aod   cotered 

TEOON  8  HANOB  HOUSE.  ^y^^  y^^  (4mngly  in  their  shadowy 

We  come  to  a  soft,  clear  night  in  the  branches  after  some  Italian  device ;  the 
Indian  summer-time  of  1774-— a  night  stately  carriages  sweeping  up  the  giav- 
not  to  be  forgotten  while  memory  re-  eUed  avenue,  and  discnai^fing  their  pas- 
mains  to  me.  sengers  at  the  block ;  the  gay  procession 

There  was  a  grand  gathering  and  ball  up  the  wide  stone  steps  —  rich  velvets 
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aad  costly  satins^  powdered  wigs  and  pause  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
alabaster  throats,  bright  eyes,  and  gems  Dominie  Westerlo,  the  learned  and  good 
on  sword-hilts  or  at  fair  breasts — all  pastor  of  the  Datdi  church,  of  whose  in- 
radiant  in  the  hospitable  flood  of  light  tended  marriage  with  the  widow,  our 
streaming  from  the  open  door;  the  hostess,  there  were  even  then  rumors, 
throng  of  gaping  slaves  with  torches,  And  afterward  there  was  the  mayor, 
and  smartly  dressed  servants  holding  Abraham  Cuyler,  whom  we  all  liked  per- 
the  horses  or  helping  with  my  lady's  sonally,  despite  his  weak  leaning  toward 
train  and  cloak ;  the  resplendent  body  of  the  Ikiglish — and  it  would  not  do  to 
color,  and  Hght,  and  sparkling  beauty,  pass  him  by  unheeded, 
which  the  eye  caught  in  the  spacious  While  I  still  stood  with  him,  talking 
hall  within,  beyond  the  figures  of  the  of  I  know  not  what,  the  arrival  of  the 
widowed  hostess  and  her  son,  the  eight-  lieutenant-governor  was  announced.  A 
year-old  Patroon,  who  stood  forth  to  buzz  of  wluspering  ran  round  the  halL 
greet  their  guests.  No !  the  scene  be-  In  the  succeeding  silence  that  dignitary 
longs  to  its  own  dead  century  and  fading  walked  toward  us,  ft^&ce  clearing  about 
generation.  Tou  shall  strive  in  vain  to  him  as  he  did  so.  The  mayor  advanced 
reproduce  it,  even  in  fancy !  to  meet  him,  and  I  perforce  followed. 

The  full  harvest-moon,  which  hung  in  I  knew  much  about  this  remarkable 

tiie  Umbent  heavens  above  all,  pictures  Mr.  Golden.    Almost  my  first  English 

itself  to  my  memory  as  far  fairer  and  book  had  been  his  accoimt  of  the  Ind- 

more  luminous  than  is  the  best  of  now-  ian  tribes,  and  in  later  years  I  had  been 

aday  moons.    Alas !    my  old  eyes  read  equally  instructed  by  his  writings  on 

no  romance  in  the  silvery  beams  now,  astronomy  and  scientific  subjects.    Even 

but  suspect  rheumatism  instead.  in  my  boyhood  I  had  heard  of  him  as  a 

This  round,  lustrous  orb,  pendant  over  verr  old  man,  and  here  he  was  now, 
the  Hudson,  was  not  plainer  to  every  eighty-six  years  of  age,  the  highest  rep- 
sight  that  evening  than  was  to  every  resentative  in  the  Colony  of  Etiglish  au- 
consciousness  the  fact  that  this  gather-  thority !  I  could  feel  none  of  the  hos- 
ing was  a  sort  of  ceremonial  salute  be-  tility  I  ought  from  his  office  to  have  felt, 
fore  a  duel  The  storm  was  soon  to  when  I  presently  made  my  obeisance, 
break ;  we  all  felt  it  in  the  air.  There  and  he  offered  me  his  hand, 
was  a  subdued,  almost  stiff,  politeness  It  was  a  pleasant  face,  and  a  kindly 
in  the  tone  and  manner  when  Dutchman  eye,  which  met  my  look.  Despite  hiis 
met  Englishman,  when  Whig  met  Tory,  great  age,  he  seemed  scarcely  older  in 
which  n>oke  more  eloquently  than  words,  countenance  and  bearing  than  had  Mr. 
Beneath  the  formal  courtesy,  and  careful  Stewart  when  last  I  saw  him.  He  was 
avoidance  of  debatable  topics,  one  could  simply  clad,  and  I  saw  from  his  long, 
see  sidelong  glances  cast,  and  hearmut-  wavmg,  uniied  hair  why  he  was  called 
tered  sneers.  We  bowed  low  to  one  ''  Old  Silver  Locks."  His  few  words  to 
another,  but  with  anxious  faces,  know-  me  were  amiable  commonplaces,  and  I 
ing  that  we  stood  upon  the  thin  crust  passed  to  make  room  for  others,  and 
over  the  crater,  likely  at  any  moment  to  f  oimd  my  way  now  to  where  Schuyler 
crash  through  it.  stood. 

It  was  my  fortime  to  be  well  known  ''  The  old  fox  1 "  he  said,   smilingly 

to  Madame  Van  Bensselaer,  our  hostess,  nodding  toward  Colden.     ''  One  may  not 

She  was  a  Livingston,  and  a  patriot,  and  but  like  him,  for  all  his  tricks.    If  Eng- 

she  knew  me  for  one  as  welL     ''  The  To-  land  had  had  the  wit  to  keep  that  rude 

ries  are  here  in  great  muster,"  she  whis-  boor  of  a  Tryon  at  home,  and  make 

pered  to  me,  when  I  bowed  before  her ;  Colden  Grovemor,   and  listen  to  him, 

''I  doubt  not  it  is  the  last  time  you  will  matters  would  have  gone  better.     Who 

ever  see  them  under  my  roof.      The  is  that  behind  In'm  ?— oh,  yes,  De  Lan- 

colonel  has  news  from  Philadelphia  to-  cey." 

day.     There  is  trouble  brewing."  Oliver  De  Lancey  was  chiefly  notable 

I  could  see  Colonel  Schuyler  standing  on  account  of  his  late  brother,  James, 

beside  one  of  the  doors  to  the  left,  but  who  had  been  chief  justice  and  lieu- 

to  reach  him  was  not  easy.    First  I  must  tenant-governor,  and  the  most  brilliant. 
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imBorapulotifi,  masterful  politician  of  his  things  for  the  Colonies  and  against  the 

time.      Oliver  was   himself  a  man  of  Crown. 

mudb  energy  and  ambition.    I  observed  ''  That  means,"  said  he,  ''  that  we  shall 

him  curiously,  for  his  mother  had  been  all  adopt  Massachusetts's  cause  as  our 

a  Tan  Cortlandt,  and  I  had  some  of  that  own.    After  Virginia  led  the  way  with 

blood  in  my  veins  as  weU.     So  far  as  it  Patrick  Henry's   speech,  there  was  no 

had  contributed  to  shape  his  face  I  was  other  course  possible  for  even  Jay  and 

not  proud  of  it,  for  he  had  a  selfish  and  Duane.    I  should  like  to  hear  that  man 

arrogant  mien.  Henry  I    He  must  be  wonderful" 

It  was  more  satisfactory  to  watch  my  The    space    about    Mr.   Colden  had 

companion,  as  he  told  me  the  names  of  shifted  across  the  room  so  that  we  were 

the  Tories  who  followed    in  Colden's  now  upon  its  edge,  and  Schuyler  went 

wake,  and  commented  on  their  charac-  to  him  with  outetretched  hand.     The 

ters.    I  do  not  recall  them,  but  I  re-  two  men  exchanged  a  glance,  and  each 

member  every  line  of  Philip  Schuyler's  knew  what  the  other  was  thinking  of. 

face,  and  every  inflection  of  his  voice.  "Your    excellency  has    heard    from 

He  was  then  not  quite  forty  years  of  Philadelphia,"  said  the  colonel,  more  as 

age,  and  almost  of  my  stature — that  is  a  statement  of  fact  than  as  an  inquiry, 

to  say,  a  tall  man.     He  held  himself  very  ''  Sad  1  sad ! "  exclaimed  the  agedpoli- 

erect,  giving  strangers  the  impression  of  tician,  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  is  a  grief  instead 

a  haughty  air,  which  his  dark  face  and  of  a  joy  to  have  lived  so  long,  if  my  life 

eyes,  and  black  lines  of  hair  peeping  must  end  amid  contention  and  strife  ! " 

from  under  the  powder,  helped  to  con-  "  He  is  really  sincere  in  deploring  the 

firm.    But  no  one  could  speak  in  amity  trouble,"  said  Schuyler,  when  he  had  re- 

with  him  without  fiinding  nim  to  be  the  joined  me.     '*  He  knows  in  his  heart  that 

most  a&ble  and  sweet-natured  of  men.  the  Ministry  are  pig-headedly  wrong, 

If  he  had  had  more  of  the  personal  van-  and  that  we  are  in  tiie  right.     He  would 

ity  and   self-love  which    his    bearing  do  justice  if  he  could,  but  he  is  as  pow- 

seemed  to  indicate,  it  would  have  served  erless  as  I  am  so  far  as  influencing  Lon- 

him  well,  perhaps,  when  New  England  don  goes,  and  here  he  is  in  the  huids  of 

jealousy    assailed    and    overbore    him.  the  De  lonceys.     To  give  the  devil  his 

But  he  was  too  proud  to  fight  for  him-  due,  I  believe  Sir  WilHam  Johnson  was 

self,  and  too  patriotic  not  to  fight  for  on  our  side,  too,  at  heart." 

his  country,  whether  the  just  reward  We  had  talked  of  this  before,  and  out 

came  or  was  withheld.  of  deference  to  my  sentiments  of  liking 

Colond  Schuyler  had  been  chosen  as  and  gratitude  to  Sir  William,  he  always 
one  of  the  five  delegates  of  the  Colony  tried  to  say  amiable  things  about  the 
to  attend  the  first  Continental  Congress,  late  baronet  to  me.  But  they  did  not 
now  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  but  ill-  come  easily,  for  there  was  an  old-time 
health  had  compelled  him  to  decline  the  feud  between  the  two  families.  The  dis- 
joumey.  He  hisid  since  been  to  New  like  dated  back  to  the  beginning  of 
xork,  however,  where  he  had  learned  young  Johnson's  career,  when,  by  taking 
much  of  the  situation,  and  now  was  in  sides  shrewdly  in  a  political  struggle  be- 
receipt  of  tidings  from  the  Congress  it-  tween  Clinton  and  De  Lancey,  he  had 
self.  By  a  compromise  in  the  New  ousted  John  Schuyler,  Philip's  grand- 
Tork  Assembly,  both  parties  had  been  father,  from  the  Indian  Commissioner- 
represented  in  our  delegation,  the  Whigs  ship  and  secured  it  for  himself.  In  later 
sending  Philip  Livingston  and  Isaac  years,  since  the  colonel  had  come  to 
Low,  the  Tories  James  Duane  and  John  manhood,  he  had  been  forced  into  ri- 
Jay,  and  the  fifth  man,  one  Alsopp,  be-  valry,  almost  amounting  to  antagonism 
ing  a  neutral-tinted  individual  to  whom  at  times,  with  the  baronet,  in  Colonial 
neither  side  could  object.  The  informa-  and  Indian  affidrs,  and  even  now,  after 
tion  which  Schuyler  had  received  was  the  baronet's  death,  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  the  effect  that  all  five,  under  the  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  all  the 
tremendous  and  enthusiastic  pressure  virtues  which  my  boyish  liking  had 
they  had  encountered  in  Philadelphia,  found  in  Sir  William.  But  still  he  did 
had  now  resolved  to  act  together  in  all  try,  if  only  to  please  me. 
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As  we  spoke,  Sir  John  Johnson  passed  Dutch  and  Palatines  and  Cherry  Valley 

US   in   company  with  several  younger  Scotch  were  m>  in  arms  against  him  and 

men,  pushing  toward  the  room  to  the  his  friend&    I  call  that  the  work  of  a 

right  where  the  punch-bowl  was  placed,  f ooL     Why,  Tryon  CounW  ought,  by 

"  At  least)  Ae  is  no  friend  of  yours  ?  "  all  the  rules,  to  be  the  Tones'  strongest 

said  Schuyler,  indicating  the  red-fttced  citadeL    There,  of  all  other  places,  uiey 

young  baronet.  should  be  able  to  hold  their  own.     Old 

''  No  man  less  so  I"  I  replied,  prompt-  Sir  William  would  have  contrived  mat- 

ly.     Two  years  ago  I  doubt  I  should  ters  better,  believe  me.     But  this  sulky, 

have  been  so  certain  of  my  entire  enmity  slave-driving  cub  must  needs  force  the 

toward  Sir  John.    But  in  the  interim  quarrel  from  the  start    Already  they 

all  my  accumulating  political  fervor  had  have  their  committee  in  the   Palatine 

unconsciously  stretched  back  to  include  District,  with  men  like  Prey  and  Yates 

the  Johnstown  Tories ;  I  found  myself  and  Paris  on  it,  and  their  resolutions 

now  honestly  hating  them  all  alike  for  are  as  strong  as  any  we  have  heard." 

their  former  coolness  to  me  and  their  Others  came  up  at  this,  and  I  moved 

present  odious  attitude  toward  my  peo-  away,  thinking  to  pay  my  respects  to 

pie.    And  it  was  not  difficult,  recalling  friends  in  the  rooms  on  tne  left.     The 

all  my  boyish  dislike  for  John  Johnson  fine  hall  was  almost  overcrowded.    One's 

and  ms  steadily  contemptuous  treatment  knee  struck  a  sword,  or  one's  foot  touch- 

of  me,  to  make  him  the  chief  object  of  ed  a  satin  train,  at  every  step.    There 

my  aversion.  were  many  whom  I  knew,  chiefly  Alba- 

We  talked  of  him  now,  and  of  his  nians,  and  my  progress  was  thus  ren- 

wife,  a  beautiful,  sweet -faced  girl  of  dered   slow.      At  Uie  door  I  met   my 

twenty,  who  had  been  Polly  Watts  of  kinsman.  Dr.  Teunis  Van  Hoom. 

New  York.    My  companion  pointed  her  ''  Ha !    well  met.  Cousin  Sobriety ! " 

out  to  me,  as  one  of  a  circle  beyond  the  he  cried.     ''Let  us  cross  the  hall,  and 

fireplace.    He  had  only  soft  words  and  get  near  the  punch-bowl ! " 

pity  for  her — as  if  foreseeing  the  an-  ''It  is  my  idea  that  you  have  had 

goish  and  travail  soon  to  be  brought  enough,"  I  answered, 

upon  her  by  her  husband's  misdeeds —  " '  Too  much  is  enough !'  as  the  Ind- 

but  he  spoke  very  slightingly  and  an-  ian  said.     He   was   nearer   the   truth 

grily  of  Sir  John.    To  Schuyler'»  mind  than  you  are,"  replied  Teunis,  taking  my 

there  was  no  good  in  him.  arm. 

"  I  have  known  him  more  or  less  since  "  No,  not  now  1    First  let  me  see  who 

he  was  a  boy,  and  followed  his  father  in  is  here." 

the  Lake  Cheorge  campaign.    The  offi-  "Who  is  here?     Everybody  —  from 

cers  then  could  not  abide  him,  though  Hendrik  Hudson  and  KiUian  the  First 

some  were  submissive  to  him  because  of  down.    Old  Centenarian  Colden  is  tell- 

his  father's  position.     So  now,  fifteen  ing   them   about  William    the   Silent, 

years  afterwa^,  although  he  has  many  whom  he  remembers  very  well." 

toadies  and  flatterers,  I  doubt  his  having  "  I  have  never  heard  anyone  speak  of 

any  real  friends.     Through  all  these  Teunis  the  Silent." 

score  of  years,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  "  Nor  ever  will !    It  is  not  my  metier, 

gracious  or  miuily  thing  he  has  done."  as  the  French  students   used  to   say. 

"  At  least  he  did  gallop  from  the  Fort  Well,  then,  I  will  turn  back  with  you — 

to  the  Hall  at  news  of  his  father's  death,  but  the  punch  will  all  be  gone,  mark  my 

and  kill  his  horse  by  the  pace,"  I  said.  words !  I  saw  Johnson  and  Watts  and 

"  Heirs  can  afford  to  ride  swiftly,"  re-  their  party  headed  for  the  bowl  five-  and- 

Elied  the  colonel  in  a  dry  tone.     "No  I  twenty  minutes  ago.    We  shall  get  not 

e  has  neither  the  honesty  to  respect  the  so  much  as  a  lemon-seed.    But  I  sacri- 

rights  of  others,  nor  the  wit  to  enforce  fice  myself." 

those  which  he  arrogates  to  himself.  We  entered  the  room,  and  my  eyes 

Look  at  his  management  in  the  Mo-  were  drawn,  as  by  the  force  of  a  million 

hawk  Valley  I    Scarce  two  months  after  magnets,  to  the  place  where  Daifify  sat. 

the  old  baronet's  death — ^before  he  was  For  the  moment  she  was  unattend- 

basely  warm  in  his  father's  bed — all  the  ed.  She  was  very  beautifully  attired,  and 
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jewels    glistened   from    her   hair   and  inquiry  on  this  point,  and  hastened  to 

throat.    Her  eyes  were  downcast — look-  inform  me  as  to  my  old  acquaintances  in 

ing  upon  the  waxed  floor  as  if  in  medi-  the  Valley. 

tation.    Even  to  this  sudden,  momentary  From  her  words  I  first  realized  how 

glance,  her  fair  face  looked  thinner  and  grave  the  situation  there  had  suddenly 

paler  than  I  remembered  it — and,  ah !  become.    It  was  not  only  that  opposi- 

how  well  did  I  remember  it  I    With  some  tionto  the  Johnsons  had  been  openly 

muttered  word  of  explanation  I  broke  formulated,  but  feuds  of  characteristic 

away  from   my   companion,  and   went  bitterness  had  sprung  up  within  fami- 

straight  to  her.  lies,  and  between  old-time   friends,  in 

She  had  not  noted  my  presence  or  ap-  consequence.     Colonel  Henry  Frey,  who 

proach,  and  only  looked  up  when  I  stood  owned  the  upper  Canajoharie  mills,  took 

before  her.     There  was  not  in  her  face  sides  with  the  Tories,  and  had  fiercely 

the  look  of  surprise  which  I  had  ex-  quarrelled  with  his  brother  John,  who 

pected.    She  smiled  in  a  wan  way,  and  was  one  of  the  Whig  Committee.    There 

gave  me  her  hand.  was  an  equally  marked  division  in  the 

•''I  knew  you  were  here,"  she  said,  in  Herkimer  fanul^,  where   one   brother, 

a  soft  voice  which  I  scarcely  recognized,  Hon-yost  Herkimer,  and  his  nephew, 

so  changed,  I  might  say  saddened,  was  outraged  the  others  by  espousing  the 

it  by  the  introduction  of  some  plaintive,  Tory  cause.      So   instances  might  be 

minor   element.     ''Philip  told   me.    I  multiplied.    Already  on  one  side  there 

thought  that  sooner  or  later  I  should  were  projects  of  forcible  resistance,  and 

see  you."  on  the  otiier  ugly  threats  of  using  the 

"  And  I  have  thought  of  little  else  but  terrible  Indian  power,  which  hung  por- 

the  chance  of   seeing  you,"  I  replied,  tentous  on  the  western  skirt  of  the  Val- 

speaking  what  was  in  my  heart,  with  no  ley,  to  coerce  the  Whigs, 

reflection  save  that  this  was  our  Daisy,  I  gained  from  this  recital,  more  from 

come  into  my  life  again.  her  manner  than  her  words,  that  her 

She  was  sUent  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  sympathies  were  with  the  people  and 

seeking  tiie  floor  and  a  faint  glow  com-  not  with  the  aristocrats.    She  went  on 

ing  upon  her  cheeks.    Then  she  raised  to  say  things  which  seemed  to  offer  an 

them  to  my  face,  with  something  of  the  exphmation  of  this, 

old  sparkle  in  their  glance.  The.tone  of  Valley  society,  at  least  so 

''  Well,  then,"  she  said,  drawing  aside  far  as  it  was  a  reflection  of  Johnson  Hall, 

her  skirts,  ''  sit  here,  and  see  me."  had,  she  said,  deteriorated  wofully  since 

the  old  baronet's  death.    A  reign  of  ex- 

travagance  and  recklessness  both  as  to 

^^-  money  and  temper— of  gambling,  racing, 

A  rooLisH  AND  VEXATIOUS  QUARREL  IS  ^^^d  drinkmg,  low  sports,  and  coarse 

THRUST  UPON  MB.  maMiers-had  set  in.    The  fnends  of 

Sir  John  were  now  a  class  by  themselves, 

I  SAT  beside  Daisy,  and  we  talked.  It  having  no  relations  to  speai  of  with  the 
was  at  the  beginning  a  highly  super-  body  of  Whig  farmers,  merchants,  inn- 
ficial  conversation,  as  I  remember  it,  keepers,  and  the  like.  Bather  it  seemed 
during  which  neither  looked  at  the  to  please  the  Tory  clique  to  defy  the 
other,  and  each  made  haste  to  fill  up  good  opinion  of  their  neighbors,  and 
any  threatened  lapse  into  silence  by  show  by  very  excess  and  Hcense  con- 
words  of  some  sort,  it  mattered  not  tempt  for  their  judgment.  Some  of  the 
much  what.  young  men  whom  I  had  known  were  of 

She  told  me  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  late  sadly  altered.    She  spoke  particu- 

Stewart's  health,  which  I  learned  was  larly  of  Walter  Butler,  whose  moodiness 

far  less  satisfactory  than  his  letters  had  had  now  been  inflamed,  bv  dissipation 

given  reason  to  suspect    In  reply  to  and  by  the  evil  spell  whicn  seemed  to 

questions,  I  told  her  of  my  business  and  hang  over  everythmg  in  the  Valley,  into 

my  daily  life  here  in  Albany.    I  did  not  a  sinister  and  sombre  rage  at  tiie  Whigs, 

ask  her  in  return  about  herself.    She  difficult  to  distinguish  sometimes  from 

seemed  eager  to  forestall  any  possible  madness. 
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In  all  this  I  found  bat  one  reflection  following  her  thoughts  as  I  had  followed 

— ^rising  again  and  again  as  she  spoke —  mine.    It  was  almost  a  shock  to  me  to 

and  this  was  that  she  was  telling  me,  by  find  that  the  talk  had  died  away — and  I 

inference,  the  story  of  her  own  nnhap-  fancied  that  I  read  a  kindred  embarrass- 

piness.  ment  in  her  eyes.    I  seized  npon  the 

Daisy  woidd  never  have  done  this  con-  first  subject  which  entered  my  head, 
sciously— of  that  I  am  positive.    But  it        *'  Tulp  would  be  glad  to  see  you,"  I 

was  betrayed  in  every  Ime  of  her  face^  said,  foolishly  enough, 
and  my  anxious  ear  caught  it  in  every        She  colored  slightly,  and  opened  and 

word  she  uttered  as  to  the  doings  of  the  shut  her  fan  in  a  nervous  way.     ''  Poor 

Johnson  party.    Doubtless  she  did  not  Tulp  I "  she  said,  ''  I  don't  think  he  ever 

realize  how  naturally  and  closely  I  would  liked  me  as  he  did  you.    Is  he  well  ?  " 
associate  her  husband  with  that  party.  ''He  has  never  been  quite  the  same 

Underneath  all  our   talk  there   had  since — since  he  came  to  Albany.    He  is 

been,  on  both  sides,  I  daresay,  a  sense  of  a  faithful   body-servant  now — ^nothing 

awkward   constraint     There   were   so  more." 

many  things  which  we  must  not  speak        ''  Tes,"  she  said,  softly,  with  a  sigh, 

of — ^things  which  threatened  incessantly  Then,  after  a  pause — ''Philip  spoke  of 

to  force  their  way  to  the  surface.  offering  to  make  good  to    you   your 

I  thought  of  them  all,  and  wondered  money  loss  in  Tulp,  but  I  told  him  he 

how  mu<m  she  knew  of  the  events  that  would  better  not." 
preceded  my  departure — ^how  much  she        "  It  vxi8  better  not ! "  I  answered, 
guessed  of  tiie  heart-breaking  grief  with        Silence  menaced  us  again.    I  did  not 

which  I  had  seen  her  go  to  another.    It  fiind  myself  indignant  at  this  insolent 

came  back  to  me  now,  very  vividly,  as  I  idea  of  the  Englishman's.     Instead,  my 

touched  the  satin  fold  of  her  gown  with  mind  seemed  to  distinctly  dose  its  doors 

my  shoe,  and  said  to  myself,  "This  is  against  the  admission  of  his  personality, 

really  she ! "  I  was  near  Daisy,  and  that  was  enough ; 

The  two  years  had  not  passed  so  un-  let  tiiere  be  no  thoughts  of  him  whatso- 

comf  ortably,  it  is  true  ;  work  and  pre-  ever  I 

occupation  and  the  change  of  surround-  "  You  do  Tulp  a  wrong,"  I  said, 
ings  had  brought  me  back  my  peace  of  "  Poor  little  f eUow.  Do  you  remem- 
mind  and  taken  the  keen  edge  ^m  my  ber — "  and  so  we  drifted  into  the  happy, 
despair — ^which  was  to  have  been  life-  sunlit  past,  with  its  childish  memories 
long,  and  had  faded  in  a  month.  Yet  for  both  of  games  and  forest  rambles, 
now  her  simple  presence — ^with  the  and  innocent  pleasures  making  every 
vague  added  feeling  that  she  was  un-  day  a  little  blissful  lifetime  by  itself, 
happy — sufficed  to  wipe  out  the  whole  and  all  the  years  behind  our  parting 
episode  of  Albany,  and  transport  me  one  sweet  prolonged  delight, 
bodily  back  to  the  old  Valley  days.  I  Words  came  freely  now  ;  we  looked 
felt  again  all  the  anguish  at  losing  her,  into  each  other's  faces  without  con- 
all  the  bitter  wrath  at  the  triumph  of  straint,  and  laughed  at  the  pastimes  we 
my  rival— emphasized  and  intensified  recalled.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  to- 
now  by  the  implied  confession  that  he  gether  again — and  there  was  so  much  of 
had  proved  unworthy.  charm  for  us  both  in  the  time  which  we 

To  this  gloom  there  presently  sue-  remembered  together ! 
ceeded,  by  some  soft,  subtle  transition,        Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  party  had 

the  consciousness  that  it  was  very  sweet  left  the  punch — or  what  remamed  of  it 

to  sit  thus  beside  her.    The  air  about  — and  came  suddenly  up  to  us.    Behind 

us  seemed  suddenly  filled  with  some  the  baronet  I  saw  young  Watts,  young 

delicately   benumbing  influence.     The  De  Lancey,  one  or  two  others  whom  I 

chattering,  smiling,  moving  throng  was  did  not  know,  and,  yes ! — it  was  he — 

here,  dose  upon  us,  enveloping  us  in  its  Philip  Gross. 

folds.    Yet  we  were  deliciously  isolated.       He  had  altered  in  appearance  greatly. 

Did  she  fed  it  as  I  did?  The  two  years  had  added  much  flesh  to 

I  looked  up  into  her  &ce.     She  had  his  figure,  which  was  now  burly,  and 

been  silent  for  I  know  not  how  long,  seemed  to  have  diminished  his  stature 
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in  conseqnenoe.    His  face,  which  even  I  Colonel  Schuyler  to  New  York.     The 

had  once  regarded  as  handsome,   was  friendship  of  the  two  men  has  been  a 

hardened  now  in  expression,  and  bore  familiar  matter  of  knowledge  this  fifteen 

an  unhealthy,  reddi^  hue.    For  that  years.      I   know  not  your  notions  of 

matter,  all  these  young  men  were  flushed  friendship's  duties;  but  for  a  gentle- 

with  drink,  and  had  entered  rather  bois-  man  like  Schuyler,  scarcely  a  mortal  ill- 

terously,   attracting  attention  as    they  ness  itself  could  serve  to  keep  him  from 

progressed.    This  attention  was  not  al-  paying  the  last  respect  to  a  fnend  whose 

together  friendly.     Some  of  the  ladies  death  was  such  an  a£9iction  to  him." 

ha^  drawn  in  their  skirts  impatiently,  Johnson  had  begun  some  response, 

as  they  passed,  and  beyond  them  I  saw  truculent  in  tone,  when  an  interruption 

agroupof  Dutch  friends  of  mine,  among  came  from  a  most  unexpected  source, 

them  Teunis,  who  were  scowling  dark  Philip  Gross,  who  had  looked  at  me 

looks  at  the  new-comers.  closely  without  betraying  any  sign  of 

Sir  John  recognized  me  as  he  ap-  recognition,  put  his  hand  now  on  Sir 

preached,   and  deigned    to  say,  ''  Ha !  John's  shoulder. 

Mauverensen — ^you  here?  "after  a  cool  '^Bradstreet?"  he  said.     ''Did  I  not 

fashion,  and  not  offering  his  haiid.  know  him  ?    Surely  he  is  the  man  who 

I  had  risen,  not  knowing  what  his  foimd  his  friend's  wife  so  charming  that 

greeting  would  be  like.    It  was  only  de-  he  sent  that  friend  to  distant  posts — 

cent  now  to  say  :  ''  I  was  much  grieved  to  England,  to  Quebec,  to  Oswego,  and 

to  hear  of  your  honored  father's  death  Detroit — ^and  amused  himself  here  at 

last  summer."  home  during  the  husband's  absence.    I 

«  Well  you  might  be ! "  said  polite  Sir  am  told  he  even  built  a  mansion  for  her 

John.     ''  He  served  you  many  a  good  while  the  spouse  was  in  London  on  busx- 

purpose.     I  saw  you  talking  out  yonder  nesa.    So  he  is  dead,  eh  ?  " 

with  Schuyler,  that  coward  who  dared  I  had  felt  the  bitter  purport  of  his 

not  go  to  Philadelphia  and  risk  his  neck  words,  almost  before  they  were  out.    It 

for  his  treason.    I  daresay  he,  too,  was  was  a  familiar  scandal  in  the  mouths  of 

convulsed  with  grief  over  my  father's  the  Johnson  coterie — this  foul  assertion 

death ! "  that  Mrs.  Schuyler,  one  of  the  best  and 

''Perhaps    you    would    like    to    tell  most  faithful  of  helpmates,  as  witty  as 

PhUip  Schuyler  to  his  face  that  he  is  a  she  was  beautiful,  as  good  as  she  was 

coward,"  I  retorted,  in  rising  heat  at  diligent,  in  truth,  an    ideal  wife,  had 

the  unprovoked  insolence  in  his  tone,  pursued  through  many  years  a  course 

"Thei*e  is  no  braver  man  in  the  Col-  of  deceit  and  dishonor  and  that  her  hus- 

ony."  band,  the  noblest  son  of  our  Colony, 

"But  he  didn't  go  to  Philadelphia,  all  had  been  base  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

the  same.    He  had  a  very  pretty  scruple  Of  all  the  cruel  and  malignant  things  to 

about  subscribing  his  name  to  tiie  hang-  which  the  Tories  laid  their  mean  tongues 

man's  list."  this  was  the  lowest  and  most  false.    I 

"He  did  not  go  for  a  reason  which  is  could  not  refrain  from  putting  my  hand 

perfectly  weU  known — ^his  illness  forbade  on  my  sword-hilt  as  I  answered : 

the  journey."  "  Such  infamous  words  as  these  are 

"Yes  I "  sneered  the  baronet,  his  pale  an  insult  to  every  gentleman,  the  world 

eyes  shifting   away  from    my  glance ;  over,  who  has  ever  presented  a  friend  to 

"  too  ill  for  Philadelphia,  but  not  too  ill  his  family  I " 

for  New  York,  where,  I  am  told,  he  has  Doubtless  there  was  apparent  in  my 

been  most  of  the  time  since  your — ^what  face,  as  in  the  exaggerated  formality  of 

d'ye  call  it? — Congress  assembled."  my  bow  to  Cross,  a  plain  invitation  to 

I  grew  angry.     "  He  went  there  to  fight.    If  there  had  not  been,  then  my 

bury  General  Bradstreet.     That,  also,  is  manner  would  have  wofully  belied  my 

well   known.      Information    seems    to  intent.     It  was,  in  fact,  so  plain  that 

reach  the  Valley  but  indifferently.  Sir  Daisy,  who  sat  close  by  my  side  and, 

John.     Everywhere  else  people  under-  like  some  others  near  at  hand,  had  heard 

stand  and    appreciate   the   imperative  every  word  that  had  passed,  half-started 

nature  of  the  summons  which  called  to  her  feet  and  clutched  my  sleeve,  as 
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inth  an  appeal  agaiiwt  my  passionate  Stephen  Watts,   a  man  in  manner, 

purpose.  thougn  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  had 

Her  husband  had  not  stirred  from  his  approached  me  from  the  other  group,  a 

erect  and  arrogant  posture  until  he  saw  yard  of^  in  a  quiet  way  to  avoid  obser- 

his  wife's  frightened  action.    I  could  yation.    He  whispered  : 

see  that  he  noted  this,  and  that  it  fur-  '*  There  must  be  no  quarrel  Aere,  Mr. 

ther  angered  him.      He  also  laid  his  Mauyerensen.    And  there  must  be  no 

hand  on  his  sword  now,  and  frigidly  in-  notice  taken  of  his  last  words — spoken 

dined  his  wigged  head  toward  me.  in  heat,  and  properly  due,  I  daresay,  to 

''  I  had  not  the  honor  of  addressing  the  punch  rather  than  to  the  man." 

you,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  very  ''I  feel  that  as  deeply  as  you  can,"  I 

much  at  variance  with  the  expression  replied. 

in  his  eyes.     ''I had  no  wish  to  exchange  ''I  am  glad,"  said  Watts,  still  in  a 

words  with  you,  or  with  any  of  your  sidelong  whisper.     "If  you  must  fight, 

sour-faced  tnbe.    But  if  you  desire  a  let  there  be  some  tolerable  pretext." 

conversation — a  lengthy  and  more  pri-  "  We  have  one  ready,   standing,"  I 

vate  conversation — I  am  at  your  dis-  whispered  back.     "When  we  last  met 

position.    Let  me  say  here,  however" —  I  warned  him  that  at  our  next  encoun- 

and  he  glanced  with  fierce  meaning  at  ter  I  should  break  every  bone  in  his 

Daisy  as  he  spoke — "  I  am  not  a  Schuy-  skin.    Is  not  that  enough  ?  " 

ler ;  I  do  not  encourage  'friends.'"  "  Capital  I    Who  is  your  friend  ?  " 

Even  Sir  John  saw  that  this  was  too  By  some    remarkable   intuition  my 

much.  kinsman  Tennis  was  prompted  to  ad- 

"Come,  come.  Cross!"  he  said,  go-  vance  at  this.  I  introduced  the  two 
ing  to  his  friend.  "  Your  tongue  runs  young  men  to  each  other,  and  they 
away  with  you!"  Then,  in  a  murmur,  sauntered  o%  past  where  Sir  John  was 
he  added :  "Damn  it,  man !  Don't  drag  still  arguing  with  Cross,  and  into  the 
your  wife  into  the  thing.  Skewer  the  outer  hall.  I  stood  watching  them  till 
Dutchman  outside,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  they  disappeared,  then  looking  aimless- 
are  steady  enougli^  but  remember  what  ly  at  the  people  in  front  of  me,  who 
you  are  about."  seemed  to  belong  to  some  strange  phan- 

I  could  hear  this  muttered  exhorta-  tasmagoria. 

tion  as  distinctly  as  I  had  heard  Cross's  It  was  Daisy's  voice  which  awakened 

outrageous    insult.    Sir   John's  words  me  from  this  species  of  trance.     She 

appeided  to  me  even  more  than  they  spoke  from  behind  her  fan,  purposely 

did  to  his  companion.    I  was  already  avoiding  looking  up  at  me. 

ashamed  to  have  been  led  into  a  display  "  You  are  going  to  fight — ^you  two ! " 

of  temper  and  a  threat  of  (][uarrelling,  she  murmured. 

here  in  the  company  of  ladies,  and  on  I  could  not  answer  her  directly,  and 

such  an  occasion.    We  were  attracting  felt  myself   flushing  with    embarrass- 

attention,  moreover,   and  Tennis    and  ment.      "He  spoke  in  heat,"  I  said, 

some  of  his  Dutch  friends  had  drawn  stumblingly.     "  Doubtless  he  will  apolo- 

nearer,  evidently  understanding  that  a  gize^to  you,  at  least." 

dispute  was  at  hand.     The  baronet's  "  You  do  not  know  him !    He  would 

hint  about  Daisy  completed  my  mortifi-  have  his  tongue  torn  out  before  he  would 

cation.     /  should  have  been  the  one  to  admit  his  wrong,  or  any  sorrow  for  it." 

think  of  her,  to  be  restrained  by  her  To  this  I  could  find  no  reply.     It 

presence,  and  to  prevent,  at  any  cost,  her  was  on  my  tongue's   end  to  say  that 

name  being  associated  with  the  quarrel  men  who  had  a  pride  in  combining  ob- 

by  so  much  as  the  remotest  inference.  stinacy  with  insolence  must  reap  what 

So  I  stood  irresolute,  with  my  hand  th^  sow,  but  I  wisely  kept  silence, 

still  on  my  sword,  and  black  rage  still  She  went  on  : 

tearing  at  my  hea^,  but  with  a  mist  of  "Promise  me,  Douw,  that  you  will 

self-reproach  and  indecision  before  my  not  fight !    It  chills  my  heart — even  the 

eyes^  m  which  lights,  costumes,  pow-  thought  of  it.    Let  it  pass — go  away 

dered  wigs,  gay  figures  about  me,  all  now — anything  but  a  quarrel!    I  be- 

swam  dizaly.  seech  you ! " 
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''  Tib  more  easilj  said  than  done,''  I  that  duelling  seems  a  natural  and  proper 

muttered  back  to  her.     ''Men  cannot  thing.    But  we  staj-at-homes  no  more 

slip  out  of  du — out  of  quarrels  as  they  recognize  the  right  of  these  English  fops 

may  out  of  coats."  to  force  their  fighting  customs  upon  us 

"  For  my  sake ! "  came  the  whisper,  than  we  rush  to  tie  our  hair  in  queues 

with  a  pleading  quaver  in  it,  from  be-  because  it  is  their  fashion." 

hind  the  feathers.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  was  much  in 

'<  It  is  all  on  one  side,  Daisy,"  I  pro-  love  with  the  line  of  action  thus  lamely 

tested.     "  I  must  be  ridden  over,  in-  defended.    To  the  contrary,  it  seemed 

suited,  scorned,  flouted  to  my  face — and  to  me  then  a  cowardly  and  unworthy 

pocket  it  all  I    That  is  a  nigger's  poi>-  course — ^butl  had  chosen  it,  and  I  could 

tion,  not  a  gentleman's.    You  do  not  not  retreat. 

Imow  what  I  have  borne  already  I "  There  was  upon  the  moment  offered 

"  Do  I  not  ?    Ah,  too  well !    For  my  temptation  enough  to  test  my  resolution 

sake,  Douw,  for  the  sake  of  our  mem-  sorely. 

ories  of  the  dear  old  home,  I  implore  Many  of  the  ladies  had  in  the  mean- 

you  to  avoid  an  encounter.     Will  you  time  left  the  room,  not  idling  to  let  it 

not — ^for  me  ?  "  be  seen  that  they  resented  the  wrangling 

*'  It  makes    a    coward    out  of   me  I  scene  which  had  been  thrust  upon  uiem. 

Every  Tory  in  the  two  counties  will  Mistress  Daisy  had  crossed  the  floor  to 

cackle  over  the  story  that  a  Dutchman,  where  Lady  Johnson  stood,  with  others, 

a  Whig,  was  affironted  here  under  the  and  this  frightened  group  were  now  al- 

Patroon's  very  roof,  and  dared  not  re-  most  our  sole  observers, 

sent  it."  Philip  Gross  shook  himself  loose  from 

''Howmuchdoyouvalue  their  words?  the  restraining  circle  of  friends,  and 
Must  a  thing  be  true  for  them  to  say  strode  toward  me,  his  face  glowing  dark- 
it  ?  The  real  maiihood  is  shown  in  the  ly  with  passion,  and  his  hands  clinched, 
strength  of  restramt,  not  the  weakness  "  You  run  away,  do  you  ?  "  he  said, 
of  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo-  "I  have  a  mind,  then,  to  thrash  you  where 
ment.  And  you  can  be  strong  if  you  you  stand,  you  canting  poltroon !  Do 
choose,  Douw  I "  you  hear  me  ? — ^here,  where  you  stand  I " 

While  I  still  pondered  these  words  "I  hear  you,"  I  made  answer,  striving 

Teimis  Van  Hoom  returned  to  me,  hav-  hard  to  keep  my  voice  down,  and  my 

ing  finished  his  consultation  with  Watts,  resolution  up.     '*  Others  hear  you,  too. 

whom  I  now  saw  whispering  to  Sir  John  There  are  ladies  in  the  room.    If  you 

and  the  oUiers  who    clustered   about  have  any  right  to  be  among  gentlemen. 

Cross.  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  ^ow  it     You 

The  doctor  was  in  good  spirits.    He  are  aci^g  like  a  blackguard." 

sidled  up  to  me,  uttering  ^oud  some  "  Hear  the  preaching  Dutchman  ! "  he 

merry  commonplace,  and  then  adding,  called  out^  with  a  harsh,  scornful  laugh 

in  a  low  tone  :  to  those  behind  him.     "  He  will  teach 

*'  I  was  a  match  for  him.  He  insisted  me  manners,  from  his  hiding-place  be- 
that  they  were  the  aggrieved  party,  and  hind  the  petticoats.  Come  out^  you 
chose  swords.  I  stu(£  to  it  that  we  oc-  skunk  -  skin  pedler,  and  111  break  that 
cupied  that  position,  and  had  the  right  sword  of  yours  over  your  back  I " 
to  choose  pistols.  You  are  no  French-  Where  this  all  would  have  ended  I 
man,  to  spit  flesh  with  a  wire — ^but  you  cannot  tell.  My  friends  gathered  around 
can  shoot^  can't  you  ?  If  we  stand  to  beside  me,  and  at  my  back.  Cross  ad- 
our  pointy  they  must  yield  ! "  vanced  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  me,  his 

I  cast  a  swift  glance  toward  the  sweety  companions  with  him.    I  felt^  rather  than 

pleading  face  at  my  side,  and  made  an-  saw,  the  gestures  preceding  the  drawing 

swer :  of  swords.    I  cast  a  single  glance  toward 

"I  will  not  fight ! "  the  group  of  women  across  theuroom — 

My  kinsman  looked  at  me  with  sur-  who,  huddled  together,  were  gazing  at 

prise  and  vexation.  us  with  pale  faces  and  fixed  eyes — and  I 

''No  1 "  I  went  on,  "  it  is  not  our  way  daresay  the  purport  of  my  glance  was 

here.    You   have  lived  so  long  abroad  that  I  had  borne  all  I  could,  and  that 
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the  results  were  beyond  my  control —  changed  his  posture  with  a  sense  of 

when  suddenly  there  came  an  imlooked-  relief. 

for  interruption.  Phihp  Cross  presently  went  over  to 

The  dignified,  sober  figure  of  Abra-  where  ttie  ladies  stood,  exchanged  a  few 

ham  Ten  Broeck  appeared  in  our  wrath-  words  with  them,  and  then  with  his 

ful  circle.     Someone  had  doubtless  told  male  friends  left  the    room,  affecting 

him,  in  the  outer  hall,  of  the  quarrel,  and  great  composure  and  indifference.     It 

he  had  come  to  interfere.     A  hush  fell  was  departing  time  ;  the  outer  hall  was 

over  us  all  at  his  advent.  beginning  to  display  cloaks,  hoods,  and 

"  What  have  we  here,  gentlemen  ?  "  tippets,  and  from  without  could  be  heard 

asked  the  merchant,  looking  from  one  the  voices  of  the  negroes,  bawling  out 

to  another  of  our  heated  faces  with  a  demands  for  carriages, 

grave  air  of  authority.     "  Are  you  well-  I  had  only  a  momentary  chance  of 

advised  to  hold  discussions  here,  in  what  saying  farewell  to  Daisy.     Doubtless  I 

ought  to  be  a  pleasant  and  social  com-  ought  to  have  held  aloof  from  her  alto- 

pany  ?  "  gether,  but  I  felt  that  to  be  impossible. 

No   ready  answer  was  forthcoming.  She  gave  me  her  hand,  looking  still  very 

The  quarrel  was  none  of  my  manufact-  pale  and  distrait,  and  murmiured  only, 

ure,  and  it  was  not  my  business  to  ex-  "  It  was  brave  of  you,  Douw." 

plain  it  to  him.   The  Tories  were  secretly  I  did  not  entirely  agree  with  her,  so  I 

disgusted,  I  fancy,  with  the  personal  as-  said  in  reply :  "  I  hope  you  will  be  hap- 

pects  of  the  dispute,  and  had  nothing  to  py,  dear  girl ;  that  I  truly  hope.     Give 

say.   Only  Cross,  who  unfortunately  did  my  love  and  duty  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and — 

not  know  the  new-comer,  and  perhaps  and — if  I  may  be  of  service  to  you,  no 

would  not  have  altered  his  manner  if  he  matter  in  how  exacting  or  how  slight  a 

had  known  him,  said  uncivilly  :  matter,  I  pray  you  command  me." 

"  The  matter  concerns  us  alone,  sir.  We  exchanged  good-byes  at  this,  with 

It  is  no  afl&dr  of  outsiders."  perfimctory  words,  and  then  she  left 

I  saw  the  blood  mount  to  Mr.  Ten  me,  to  join  Lady  Johnson — and  to  de- 

Broeck*s  dark  cheeks,  and  the  fire  flash  part  with  their  company, 

in  his  eyes.     But  the  Dutch  gentleman  Later,  when  I  walked  homeward  with 

kept  tight  bit  on  his  tongue  and  tem-  Teimis,  sauntering  in  the  moonHght,  he 

per.  imparted  something  to  me  which  he  had 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  an  out-  heard,  in  confidence,  of  course,  from  one 

sider,   yoimg  sir,"  he  replied,   calmly,  of  the  ladies  who  had  formed  the  anxious 

"  It  might  be  thought  that  I  would  have  little  group  that  watched  our  quarrel : 

a  right  to  civil  answers  here."  "  After  Ten  Broeck  came  in,  Cross 

"  Who    is    he  ?  "  asked    Cross,   con-  went  over  to  his  wife,  and  brusquely  said 

temptuously  turning  his  head  toward  to  her,  in  the  hearing  of  her  friends. 

Sir  John.  that  your  acquaintance  with  her  was  an 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck  took  the  reply  upon  insult  to  him,  and  that  he  forbade  her 

himself.     "I  am  the  uncle  and  guardian  ever  again  holding  converse  with  you  ! " 

of  your  boy-host,"  he  said,  quietly.    "In  We  walked  a  considerable  time  in 

a  certain  sense  I  am  myself  your  host —  silence  after  this,  and  I  will  not  essay  to 

though  it  may  be  an  honor  which  I  shall  describe  for  you  my  thoughts.     We  had 

not  enjoy  again."  come  into  the  shadow  of  the  old  Dutch 

There  was  a  stateliness  and  solidity  church  in  the  square,  I  know,  before 

about  this  rebuke  which  seemed  to  im-  Teunis  spoke  again, 

press  even  my  headstrong  antagonist.  "  Be  patient  yet  a  little  longer,  Douw," 

He  did  not  retort  upon  the  instant,  and  he  said.     ''The  break  must  come  soon 

all  who  listened  felt  the  tension  upon  now,  and  then  we  will  drive  all  these  inso- 

their  emotions   relaxed.     Some  on  the  lent  scoimdrels  before  us  into  the  sea  !  " 

outskirts  began  talking  of  other  things,  I  shook  hands  with  him  solemnly  on 

&nd    at    least  one    of    the    principals  this,  as  we  parted. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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By  G.  Frederick  fVrigbt. 

hod  BubsequenUj'  been  covered  by  deep 
deposite  of  lava,  and  where  tbere  had 
been  so  mach  eroeion  since  as  to  indi- 
cate a  very  great  antiquity.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  and  best  authenticated 
of  these  California  relics  of  early  man 
ia  the  celebrated  Calaveras  skull,  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  in  1866,  by  a 
Mr.  Mattison,  from  the  gravel  under 
Table  Mountain,  near  Altaville,  Calave- 
ras County,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
TK.  Nim    im         lull  ■  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.     Overly- 

t"   ^^i."!^l~V  !,'  ™'*L, . ,  ing  Uiis  skull  there  were  four  strata  of 

(Dciwii  Dom the  obiflct  b;  J.  T>.  wooiwua.)  ,    "         ,,,  ,  ,,      .,       ,, 

lava  and  three  of  gravel,  besides  tne  one 
^^  in  which  it  was  found. 

WH 1 1  ■T'.  attention  is  from  time  to  Bret  Harte  has  made  this  skull  famous 
time  being  directed  to  archfeo-  in  one  of  his  poems,  and  I  fear  has  un- 
logicaldiscoveriesintheOrient,  duly  prejudiced  the  public  mind  against 
the  public  is  hardly  aware  of  the  rapid  the  real  weight  of  evidence  respecting 
accumulation  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  it.  This  humorous  poet,  after  giving 
prehistoric  condition  of  America,  and  re-  his  own  confused  sMrmises  as  to  the 
vealing  an  antiquity  of  the  human  race  tale  of  geologic  history  which  the  skull 
on  this  continent  equal  to,  if  not  exceed-  might  tell,  heard  these  hollow  accents 
ing,  that  argued  by  tangible  evidence  from  the  skull  itself : 
to  man  in  the  Old  ^orld.    Already  rude 

implements  of  human  manufacture  have     "Which  my  name  U  Bo»erB,and  lay  cTnat  was 
been  discovered  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Clay-       „     busted 

mont,   DeL.  MadisonviUe,  C,  Medoii,  |1"??/j"l'' "■  f\"".i^'"^?  ""?5  .^^^  ^Jk^ 

,    ,  ^      ,  -,..,.     -I-  <.      tr'          ■            -..  Bat  Id  take  it  kindly  ii   youd   Bend   tha 

Ind.,  and  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  m  undis-  pieces 

turbed  gravel  dqx>8its  dating  from  the  Home  to  old  Hissouri  I  " 
close  of  the  great  Ice  Age  in  America. 

These  discoveries  correspond,  both  in  A  French  critic  actually  took  Harte's 

the  rude  character  of  the  implelnents  poetry  for  a  pure  statement  of  tact 

and  in  the  geological  situation,  with  the  But,    notwithstanding 

paliBolitlis  found  in  the  valley  of  the  these  gibes,  there  is  so 

Somme,  in  France,  and  at  various  places  strong  a  chain,  both  of  di- 

in  southern  England.    Authorities  esti-  rect    and    circumstantial 

mate  their  age  as  from  seven  thousand  evidence,  supporting  the 

to  one  hundred  thousand  years,  accord-  genuineness  of  the  Gala- 

ing  to  their  interpretation  of  the  date  veras  skull,  that  there 

of  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  would  probably  have  been 

In  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney's  report  little   question    about   it 

"  Upon  the  Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  had  it  not  encountered  the 

Sierra  Nevada  of  California,"  he  giv^  a  strong  preconceived  the- 

detailed account  of  a  variety  of  human  re-  ories  of  two  important  and 

mains  there  discovered,  embedded  in  de-  influential  classes  of  peo-    „  ,  ^, 

posits  of  equal  or  even  greater  B^e  than  pie,  namely,  the  orthodox      *"  ii!n*^.. 

those  just  mentioned  in  Europe  and  in  theologians  and  the  un- 

the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  compromising  evolutionists.     The  theo- 

In  several  instances  these  remains  in  logians  were  prejudiced  because  they 

C^ifomia  were  found  in  gravel  which  thought  the  skull  was  made  out  to  be 
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older  than  the  creation  of  man  according  Mr.  Ciunming,  saperintendent  of  that 

to  the  accepted  chronology'  of  the  Bible,  portion  of  the  Union  Faci£c  Railroad, 

The   evolutionists   discredited   the  evi-  who  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard    College 

dence  because  the  skull  was  too  well  and  a  highly  trained  man,  was  on  l£e 

formed  and  too  capacious  to  have  been  ground  the  day  after  the  discovery,  and 


possessed,  according  to  their  theory,  by  became  fully  convinced  of  its  genuine* 
the  human  race  at  so  early  a  stage  in  its  nese.  For  a  month  the  image  remained 
existence.  According  to  the  observa-  at  Kampa,  the  subject  simply  of  more 
tions  and  measurements  of  Professor  or  less  town  talk,  until,  in  the  early  part 
JeSHes  Wyman,  the  skull  presents  no  of  September,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
signs  of  having  belonged  to  an  inferior  president  of  Uie  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
race.  'This  the  illustration  will  abun-  chanced  to  pass  through  there  and  see 
dantly  show.  it.  Upon  reaching  Boston,  Mr.  Adams 
The  recent  discovery  at  Nampa,  Ada  addressed  a  letter  to  me  stating  the 
County,  Idaho,  of  the  miniature  but  fine-  facts,  and  offering  to  bring  me  into  com- 
ly  wrought  image  represented  in  the  munication  with  Mr.  Eurtz  ;  whereupon 
accompanying  cut,  will  revive  interest  Mr.  Eurtz  kindly  intrusted  the  image 
in  the  Calaveras  skull,  and  in  the  whole  to  my  care,  and  promptly  and  clearly 
class  of  implements  reported  by  Pro-  answered  all  inquiries.  From  him  we 
fessor  Whitney  as  found  in  the  aurifer-  learn  that  the  well  was  tubed  by  a  heavy 
ous  gravels  of  California.  Briefly  stated,  six-inch  iron  tube  driven  down  from  the 
the  facts  and  the  evidence  in  the  case  top,  that  the  drill  was  not  used  except 
are  as  follows  :  in  going  through  the  lava,  and  that  the 
Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz  was  engaged,  about  valve  of  the  sand-pump  was  about  three 
August  1,  1889,  in  boring  an  artesian  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  so  that 
well  at  Nampa,  of  which  the  different  Uiere  was  nothing  impossible  in  the  con- 
strata  penetrated  are :  ditions,  while  the  proximitjf  of  the  vege- 
F„^  table  soil  is  the  appropriate  place  in 

Soil Siitj.  which  to  find  such  a  work  of  art. 

Lava  rock Fifteen.  As  bearing  more  particularly  upon  the 

QuiokBand One  hundred.  genuineness  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Eurtz 

QuTotMnd  ■■.'■".■.■;    Forty.  states  that  he  had  been  on  the  ground 

Clay Six.  for  several  days  watching  the  prepress 

Qoicksand Thirty.  of  the  well,  and  ran  through  his  hands 

Clay Fifteen.  the  contents  of  the  sand-pump  as  they 

CUybalU  mixed  with  land.  were  dumped  out,  and  bo  had  hold  of 

Coarse  Bitnd  in  whioli  the  image  came  up.  .,      .  *,_   .         {.  _i.   a       u   i    -i 

Vegetable  soil.  "^^  image  before  he  suspected  what  it 

Sandstone.  was  ;  but  on  washing  it  saw  its  charac- 
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ter.     The  suppoaition  that  the  image  we  may  presnme  that  the  amount  of  Bilt 

may  have  been  thrown  into  the  well  for  waa  increased  \>y  the  rapid  melting  vA 

the  purpose  of  hoaxing  the  public  is  neg-  the  glaciers  wluoh   formerly  occupied 

atived  by  several  considerations.     The  the  head-waters  of  Snake  Biver  in  the 

image  ia  made  of  rather  soft  material,  mountains  west  of  Yellowstone  Park, 

and  if  it  hod  been  thrown  in,  would  have  After  this  lake  had  fiUed  up  with  the 

lain  in  such  a  poaition  that  the  sand-  sediment,  a  lava  OTerflow  covered  it  and 

pomp,  as  it  came  down  with  a  heavy  thud  sealed    it    up,   aa    Pompeii    was  over- 

apon  it,  would  have  broken  it  to  pieces,  whelmed  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  Chris- 

i^  it  is,  the  head  was  broken  ofT  by  fall-  tian  era. 

ing  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Kurtz.    Pro-  The  bearing  of  this  discoreiy  is  of  the 

feasor  F.  W.  Putnam,  to  whom  it  hoe  very  highest  importance  in  either  one 

been  submitted,  supposed  from  his  ex-  of  two  directiona    From  the  data  at 

amination  that  the  miage  was  carved  out  present  aeceaaible,  Mr.  8.  F.  Emmons,  of 

of  fine  pumice-stone.     Ou  closer  exam-  the  Qeological  Survey,  gives  it  as  his 

ination,  however,  it  appeare  that  it  was  opinion  that   the   strata  in  which  this 

modelled  from  stiff  day  such  as  is  found  image  is  reportod  to  have  been  found 

in  the  clay  balls  ^x>ken  of,  and  if  baked  are  older  by  far  than  any  others  in  which 

at  all  in  the  fire  had  been  subjected  to  human  remains  have  been  discovered, 

a  low  degree  of  heat  only.     The  image  unless  it  be  those  under  Table  Monn- 

is  also  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide  tain,  in  California.     This  opinion,  how- 

of  iron,  which  gives  it  the  mottled  ap-  ever,   may  be  somewhat  modified   by 

pearance  in  the  illustrations,  and  is,  closer  study  of  the  situation.     But  if  we 

in  the  view  of  Professor  Putnam  and  are  compelled  to  ascribe  such  antiquity 

others,  conclusive  evidence  that  it  has  to  the  image,  it  will  go  far  to  reheve  the 

cousiderable  antiquity.    The  illustration  Calaveras  skull  of  the  obloquy  which  has 

also  shows  some  particles  of  sand  ce-  rested  upon  it  on  account  of  its  advanced 

mentod  in  between  the  arm  and  the  body  stage  of  development ;  for,  certainly,  the 
by  this  oxide  of  iron.  This  corresponds 
with  that  cemented  upon  the  outmde  of 
the  clay  balls  which  came  from  the  same 
stratum ;  bo  that,  independent  of  the 
direct  testimony,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  sufGcient  of  itself  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  image 
has  been  preserved  are  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  Extensive  lava  deposits  of  re- 
cent date  (geologically  speaking)  occur 
all  over  the  region  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  These  are  especially  notice- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Snake  Biver,  and  can  be  seen  to  a  good 

advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles,  ^^  .^^^  ^.  s,^„  ,,  ,j.k„  „h„.  ^,  i^.g.  .„ 

on  the  Columbia  Biver.     To  account  for  Found. 
the  facts  under  consideration,  we  have 

merely  to  suppose  that,  subsequent  to  brain  that  could  have  modelled  so  per- 
the  occupation  of  southwestern  Idaho  feet  a  form  as  this  must  have  been  for 
by  man,  some  of  these  lava  eruptions  removed  from  that  of  the  ape-like  pro- 
obstructed  thelower  course  of  the  Snake  genitor  supposed  by  Darwin  to  be  the 
River  Valley,  causing  the  water  to  set  common  ancestor  of  ua  alL 
back  and  form  a  temporary  lake  over  the  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
region  where  Nampa  ia  now  aituatod.  indications  that  some  of  the  extensive 
I^e  all  other  lakea,  this,  of  course,  would  lava  depoaita  at  the  West  have  occurred 
become  filled  up  with  greater  or  less  within  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
rapidity  by  the  silt  brought  in  from  years,  though  there  is  no  liiatoric  record 
tlM  streams  above.  In  the  present  case,  or  even  tradition  of  any  such  eruptions. 
Vouvn.— 27 
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But  Mr.  Fewkes,  secretary  of  the  Boston  sands  of  square  miles  are  there  covered 

Society  of  Natund  History,  brought  back  with  lava  outflows  which  have  occurred 

this  summer  from  the  neighborhood  of  in  late  tertiary  and  quaternary  times. 

Zuni,  in  New  Mexico,  a  fragment  from  a  Professor  Winchell  has  even  attempted 

stream  of  lava  which  must  have  come  to  account  for  these  by  supposing  them 

from  a  vent  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  (fisturb- 

away,  and  which  had  just  spent  its  force  ances  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's 

as  it  reached  and  overwhelmed  a  com-  crust  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  ice 

bin  of  the  aborigines ;  for  this  fragment  over  British  America  during  the  glacial 

contains  the  impress  of  numerous  ears  period.    Four  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 

of  com  as  perfectly  preserved  as  that  of  ice  resting  upon  that  area  would,  he 

any  of  the  perishable  articles  in  Pom-  thinks,   naturally  enough  open    seams 

peii.    If,  now,  upon  examination  it  shall  along  lines  of  weakness  in  the  Pacific 

be  foimd  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  in  States  and  Territories  and  cause  the  lava 

southwestern  Idaho  were  more  recent  to  flow  out,  as  juice  would  be  made  to 

than  we  at  present  are  at  liberty  to  sup-  exude  from  an  orange  in  one  part  by 

pose,  this,  while  relieving  the  evolution-  pressing  upon  the  rind  in  another, 

ists,  will  reveal  an   instability  in   the  Such  are  some  of  the  questions  inev- 

earth's  crust  which  geologists  have  been  itably  raised  by  this  diminutive  Nampa 

slow  to  admit.    It  should  be  said,  more-  image,  and  such  are  some  of  the  demands 

over,  that  until  within  a  few  years  the  which  it  will  make  for  explanation  upon 

European  geologists  were  not  willing  to  the  sciences  of  geology  and  anthropolo- 

credit  the  reports  (now  corroborated  be-  gy.     This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 

yond  question)  relative  to  the  immense  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  but  the 

extent  of  the  geologically  recent  lava  facts  could  not  well  be  presented  with- 

outflows  in  our  Western  States  and  Tei>-  out  the  aid  of  such  resources  for  illus- 

ritories.     LiteraUy  hundreds  of   thou-  ti*ation  as  this  Magazine  can  furnish. 
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By  Edward  S.  Martin. 


Blest  be  St.  Valentine,  his  day. 
That  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  say 
What  shall  his  state  of  mind  disclose 
As  much  as  though  he  should  propose. 

Deab  Maid  :  I*d  offer  you  this  minute 
My  hand,  but  lo !  there's  nothing  in  it 
Enmeshed    my    heart    by    your    dear 

lures  is, 
But  I'm  forbid  to  ask  where  yours  is. 

And  why?    Why,  dear,  at  twenty-three 
A  man  is  what  he's  going  to  be, 
Futures  are  actual  in  one's  head, 
But  t^ness  is  what  women  wed. 
Clients  nor  patients,  nor  their  fees, 
Your  slave  at  three-and-twenty  sees, 
And  girls  with  nineteen-year-old  blushes 
Are  birds  he  rmiat  leave  in  the  bushes. 


Yet  somehow  feelings  don't  agree 
With  circumstances :  Look  at  me 
With  naught  in  hand  and  all  to  get, 
Bapping  at  Fortune's  gate — and  yet 
In  spite  of  all  I  know,  and  see. 
And  listen  to,  I  could  not  be 
More  hopelessly  in  love  with  you 
If  I  were  rich  and  sixty-two. 

That's  all:  It's  nothing  that  you'll 

find 
Important,  but  it's  off  my  mind. 
If  one  must  boil  and  keep  it  hid 
The  long  year  through,   to  blow  the 

Hd 
Off  once  helps  some,  and  one  may  gain 
Patience  therefrom  to  stand  the  pain 
Until  the  calendar's  advance 
Gives  suffering  hearts  another  chance. 


EXPIATION. 

By  Octave  Tbanet. 

CHAPTEB  nL  am  giving  Fairfax's  whimsical  compari- 
son, not  mine ;  I  doubt  whether  Miss 

HE  condition   of  Ad^le  had  anything  Greek  about  her 

Fairfax's  mind  af-  beyond  a  low  forehead  and  a  straight 

ter  he  left  Fow-  nose.) 

ler's  house  was  She  had  a  wonderfully  sweet  voice, 
one  of  bewildered  too,  slow  and  soft  yet  not  monotonous  ; 
excitement.  Noth-  really  it  idealized  the  accent.  And  how 
ing  like  this  ex-  fascinating  was  that  frequent  gesture  of 
penence  had  ever  hers,  opening  the  palms  of  her  hands 
been  imagined  by  and  flinging  them  out,  with  a  sort  of 
him  before.  He  was  such  a  child  when  gentle  vehemence  I 
lus  uncle  took  him  that,  to  all  intents  Somehow  her  poor  gown  only  threw 
and  purposes,  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  a  kind  of  distinction  about  her  appear- 
American.  His  imde,  a  very  rich  man  ance  into  relief.  The  idea  of  Ad61e  turn- 
as  well  as  a  distinguished  artist,  was  ing  out  such  a  beauty  1 
deeply  attached  to  him,  and  he  had  been  All  the  while  Betty  Ward  was  cover- 
reared  delicately  and  luxuriously.  ing  the  ground  in  gallant  form,  taking 
Everyone  petted  the  beautiful  boy,  advantage  of  every  piece  of  solid  footing 
especially  women.  But  treatment  apt  to  quicken  her  pace.  He  had  come  to 
to  ruin  a  coarser  or  more  selflsh  nature  the  sandy  high-road  ;  in  a  few  moments 
simply  made  Fairfax  more  gentle,  and  she  wotQd  be  out  in  the  open,  dear 
gave  him  a  pleasurable  impression  of  of  the  dreary,  overgrown,  murderous 
all  the  world  being  an  honest  f ellovT's  woods ;  he  began  to  think  of  his  father 
friend.  and  the  old  house,  and  his  dead  brothers 
So  the  lad  flimg  his  centimes  to  beg-  seemed  to  look  at  him  vdth  their  boyish 
gars  and  enjoyed  their  blessings  even  eyes. 

while  he  smiled  at  them,  and  looked  Why  should  the  mare  tremble?  It 
frankly  up  into  the  great  lady's  eyes,  no  was  a  second  before  he  realized.  He 
whit  the  worse  for  his  constant  doses  of  had  lurched  forward  in  the  saddle  ; 
adulation.  He  was  twenty-two  the  there  had  been  the  ping  of  a  bullet,  he 
other  day,  never  having  been  in  love,  felt  a  stabbing  pain  in  his  shoulder ; 
Naturally,  shrined  in  his  fancy  was  a  then  another  shot  made  a  crackling 
radiant,  high-bom  creature,  mistress  of  noise  ;  he  was  galloping  on  in  the  dark, 
several  languages,  with  a  velvet  voice  Were  there  pursuers?  He  could  not 
and  a  beautiful  nature,  an  angel  of  vaiy-  hear  them  ;  but  on  and  on  the  fright- 
ing nationality  ;  but  she  vms  hardly  more  ened  horse  whirled  him  past  the  black 
than  a  dream  of  the  sex,  the  ''  not  im-  lines  of  forest.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
possible  she  "  of  every  young  man's  im-  they  travelled  a  long  distance  before  he 
agination.  And  certainly  the  last  of  was  able,  with  his  useless  right  arm,  to 
women  whom  he  thought  about  in  such  control  her  panic. 

a  connection  was  his  homespun  cousin  Directly  in  front  of  him  he  perceived 
Adde.  Still,  now  and  a^ain,  across  the  a  light,  which  wavered,  rising  and  sink- 
confusion  of  his  emotions  and  his  efforts  ing  like  a  lantern  carried  by  a  rider, 
to  think  the  situation  out  images  would  Such,  in  fact,  it  was,  for  he  could  hear  a 
flit — a  white  throat  tinted  by  the  firelight,  very  good  barytone  voice  singing  an  old 
and  a  supple  figure  in  a  light  pose,  and  Presbyterian  hymn  : 
a  rapt  young  &ce  flung  back,  and  dark 
eyes  flashing.    Her  head  was  like  Antin-  *  *  ^^  ^^^^  *^^^  ^/»*  f  imiishM, 

>t_j4A'            "L         I-'                'x  In  presence  of  my  foes ; 

ous  s,  had  Antinous  been  his  own  sister  ^y  i^ead  with  oil  thou  dost  anoint, 

and  able  to  shut  his  mouth  tight.     (I  And  my  cup  overflows." 
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"  Whoa  I  quit  that,  Ma'y  Jane  I "  "They're  mean  enough,''  said  Parson 

Both    riders    fell    to  quieting  their  Collins;  "  wonder  if  we  all  couldn't  fight 

beasts.      Betty    Ward    neighed     and  'em.    I've  got  a  splendid  revolver  and 

pranced,  and  Ma'y  Jane,  a  large  wiiite  the  Lord  is  on  our  side— -if  there  ain't 

mule,  responded  with  a  great  noise  of  too  many  of  'em,"  he  added,  practically  ; 

bray  and  show  of  heels.  '*  do  you  reckon  therell  be  more  than 

"Look  a  here,"  shouted  the  mule's  four  of 'em?" 

rider,   "  ain't  this  Colonel  Eutherford's  "  I  only  heard  the  shot.    It  smashed 

Betty  Ward  ?    Ma'y  Jane  never  speaks  the  lantern." 

to  any  other  horse  she  meets  up  with.  "  Lucky  for  you  it  did.     You'd  ought 

Say,  who  are  you,  sir  ?  "  to  have  put  it  out — you  in  the  light  and 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Collins?  "  they  in  the  dark,  making  the  b^t  kind 

Fairfax,  who  could  see  the  other  dis-  of  a  target  of  yourself."    He  flung  his 

tinctly,    called    back.    "  I   am  Fairfax  own  coat  skirt,  a  rusiy  black  broaddotii 

Butherford."  one,  over  his  own  lantern  ;  his  rugged. 

With  a  bound  Ma'y  Jane  was  along-  kindly  face,  framed  in  waving  white  hair, 
side  Betty  Ward,  and  her  rider  was  smiled  on  Fairfax,  and  went  out  in  the 
wringing  Fairfax's  unwounded  arm,  darkness.  Only  the  indistinct  silhouette 
pouring  out  a  torrent  of  welcome.  "I  of  a  horseman  remained. 
am  glad  to  see  you  —  rejoiced!  Your  "Might  as  well  not  stick  up  a  sign- 
poor  father,  sir,  has  had  heavy  auctions,  post  for  'em,"  said  Mr.  Collins.  "Now, 
and  nothing  has  comforted  him  like  the  Mr.  Butherford,  with  the  Lord's  help, 
news  you  were  to  come— look  a  here,  boy,  weTl  fool  these  vilyuns.  I  expect  you 
what's  the  matter  with  your  shoulder  ? "  have  been  bleeding  of  your  shoulder 

Parson  Collins  lifted  his  lantern.  making  a  trail.    You  ride  ahead  for  a 

"  Well,  sir  /    You've  got  hiuii  already.  spelL    Moon's  out,  and  it's  coming  on 

Who  did  it  ?    When  did  it  happen  ?  "  l^ht  enough  to  see  a  mite.    You'll  come 

Fairfax  rapidly  explained.    He  had  to  a  slash  with  a  burned  tupeUo  gum 

suddenly  been  struck  by  a  new  idea,  standing  chalk  white  and  black  in  the 

Jim  Fowler's  sacrifices  possessed  his  im-  water.    You  caynt    miss.     Stop    there 

agination.     Only  now  it  was  his  turn  and  slip  off  into  the  water — good  bottom, 

to  deceive  the  slayers.    How  badly  huxi  no  fear — and  get  jes'  behind  that  tree 

he  might  be  he  could  not  tell;  he  fancied  and  wait  on  me.     I  know  a  short  cut 

the  wound  more  serious  than  it  actually  to  Montaine ;  and  I  can  find  the  way  on 

was,  feeling  so  faint  and  giddy  and  know-  the  grass  even  without  a  lantern,  so  they 

ing   nothing    about    gunshot    wounds,  caynt  see  me.    If  they  are  behind  us, 

Should  he  go  on,  the  guerillas  might  now,  they  have  seen  my  lantern  go  out, 

follow  and  capture  him,  or  he  might  and  will  low  I  have  turned  into  the 

roll  off  his  horse  and  lie  there  in  the  woods.    Now  farewell,  sir,  for  the  pres- 

wood,  a  prey  to  any  comer  ;  should  he  ent." 

go  with  Collins,  the  same  peril  menaced  "  But  take  the  money ! "  urged  Fairfax, 

tiiem.    But  could  he  persuade  the  min-  Parson  Collins  hesitated,  but  mutter- 

ister  to  take  the  money  while  he  gal-  ing  "Who  knows?    The  colonel  caynt 

loped  on,  tracking  his  way  by  that  bleed-  afirc>rd  to  lose  it,  for  a  fact,"  held  out  his 

ing    shoulder,  it    was  he    whom    they  hand  for  the  package, 

would  follow,  and,  whatever  happened  to  Having    received   it,  the  white  mule 

him,  the  money  would  be  safe.  bounded  into  the  wood. 

Therefore,  on  the  heels  of  his  rapid  They  were  as  utterly  gone,  that  dark 

words  he  pulled  out  the  money  and  night,  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  and 

asked  Parson  Collins  to  receive  it :  pro-  the  only  soimd  which  came  to  Fairfax 

testing  that  he  had  enough  money  of  was  the  swift  thud  of  Betty  Ward's  hoof 

his  own  to  satisfy  the  graybacks,  were  on  the  sand.    It  is  a  feature  of  the 

they  to  catch  him.  Black  River  country  that  it  lies  in  ridges. 

"  They  can't  know  anything  about  my  On  the  ridges  the  roads  are  good,  be- 
having tiie  money,"  said  he  ;  "I  daresay  tween  them  they  are  swamps ;  hence  a 
they  only  shot  at  me  for  my  clothes  or  road  which  threatens  to  mire  a  horse 
my  boots  or  my  horse."  at  every  step  may  all  at  once  climb  into 


a  flmooth,  dry  highway.     Staid,  drifted  "Caynt  cotch  'er,  less  with  a  gun," 

into  the  soil  in  some  of  the  very  richest  Sam  growled  back ;  "  will  I  shoot? " 

farming  lands,  helps  the  geographical         "Naw,  d you,  she  done  throwed 

pecuUtuities   of    the   country.     Fairfax  Atmall  right,  an'Iwunt  have 'erhurtedl 

seemed  to  be  galloping  on  a  floor.     By  Lige,  try  the  rope !  " 

this  time  he  was  so  &int  with  his  wound  "  Lige  done  cotched  'er ! "  Sam's  voice 

and  the  motion,  which  felt  to  him  like  a  called  back,  amid  a  prodigious  scuffling 

pump  drawing  the  blood  out  of  his  body  and  shouts  of  "  Whoa ! "  and  "  Huh  1 " 

through  his   shoulder,   that    he  could  Evidently  both    men  were   struggling 

only  dimly  distinguish  objects  as  he  was  with  the  horse. 

whirled  ^ong.  Wasn't  that  a  blasted  The  leader,  bidding  them  show  a 
white  trunk  ?  He  pulled  on  the  reins,  but  light,  crossed  to  their  assistance.  Sure 
hifl  weak  fingers  were  numb ;  the  horse  that  the  borse  was  unharmed,  be  re- 
did not  recognize  his  voice ;  he  could  not  turned  to  Fairfax,  who  lay  like  a  log  in 
stop  her.     On  fire  with  fright,  her  wide  the  road. 

nostrihi  sniffing  the  home  air,  she  raced  "Dead's*  a  hammer,  ain't  he.  Mack?" 

past  the  trysting-place  like  the  wind.  said  he,  carelessly. 

Half  a  mile  farther,  so  near  that  Fair-  "  Ya'as,  but  he's  live  yet." 

fax's  blurring  eyes  could  see  the  early  "  Are  it  young  Rutherford  ?  " 

morning  lights  of  the  plantation,  Betty  "Looks  like.     Got  the  funniest  cloze 

Ward  Sung  up  her  beautiful  head  and  on  I  ever  did  see." 

leaped  high  above  the  thorn-tree  felled  "  Hole  the    light.     Well    see  if  we 

across  the  road.     But  her  rider  lay  mo-  ain't  got  the  money  this  time." 

tionless  on  the  other  side.  He  bent  over  the  insensible  man  and 

"Cotch  the  hoBs,  Sam,   d you,"  nimbly  stripped  him.     As  he  did  so  he 

bawled  a  voice  out  of  the  trees,  "  don't  outlined,  against  the  torch-Sare,  a  sharp 

hurt  'er,  you I  "  ... Do^ ■■  i, . ernoiirm  tot  miubIsii.,  1d  Arkuuu. 
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profile  with  thin  lips,  curved  nose,  hol- 
low cheeks,  a  sweeping  mustache,  and 
inky  locks  of  hair,  straight  and  coarse 
enough  to  warrant  the  common  taunt 
that  "  aU  of  Dick  Barnabas  wasn't  Jew 
was  mean  Injun."  He  wore  a  smart 
military  hat  and  a  blue  Federal  blouse, 
in  very  good  order  ;  but  below  the  belt, 
where  the  United  States  eagle  shone, 
were  two  veteran  pairs  of  trousers  of 
Confederate  gray,  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  nether  pair  almost  as  much  to 
the  fore  as  the  upper,  owing  to  tears 
and  holes. 

Barnabas  needed  only  a  few  moments 
to  discover  that  the  Kutherford  money 
was  not  on  Fairfax's  person. 

He  did  not  swear.  Swearing,  with 
Dick  Barnabas,  expressed  rather  a  jo- 
cose frame  of  mind  than  otherwise.  He 
rose  silently  ;  and  stood  stroking  his 
eyebrows  down  on  to  the  bridge  of  his 
nose,  and  considered. 

"Say,  Sam,"  Lige  whispered  to  his 
comrade,  "  I  wudn't  be  in  that  ar  young 
cuss's  shoes,  not  ef  ye'd  give  me  the 
money " 

"  What's  he  study  in',  do  ye  reckon  ?  " 

"  Hell !  "  was  Lige's  concise  but  am- 
ple reply. 

"  Didn't  the  cimnel  done  'im  a  mean- 
ness when  they  ben  in  the  army,  hay  ?  " 

"  He'd  of  shot  him,  if  he  hadn't  ske- 
daddled. Had  ever'thing  ready  an'  him 
imder  gyuard." 

"Well,  sir/    What  fur?" 

"  Oh,  jest  jawhawkin'  a  Yank  and 
bumin'  his  heouse  down.  Thar  ben  a 
young  im  in  the  heouse  an'  the  ole  man 
ben  mad.  Say,  what's  Dick  a-doin'  ? 
Looks  interestm'." 

Barnabas  had  taken  the  gold  out  of 
Fairfax's  money-belt  and  was  parcelling 
it  out  with  the  strict  fairness  which, 
whether  out  of  shrewdness  or  a  better 
motive,  he  never  failed  to  use  with  his 
plunder.  The  little  velvet  boxes  con- 
taining the  brooch  and  bracelet  brought 
from  London  to  Mrs.  Kutherford  and 
Adele,  the  trinkets  for  the  old  servants, 
and  the  watch  for  the  Colonel  were  set 
aside  "  fur  the  pile  "  (Dick's  word,  per- 
haps, for  a  common  stock),  to  be  divided 
at  leisure.  Fairfax's  English  revolvers 
the  guerilla  leader  stowed  in  his  own 
belt ;  the  money-belt  he  flimg  to  one  of 
the  men.     "  Now  fer  the  cloze,"  said  he  ; 


"them  pants  strikes  me  heavy.  Say, 
you  Mack,  pull  'em  offl" 

Lige  was  tossed  Fairfax's  hat ;  Sam  got 
his  coat ;  his  flannel  shirt  went  to  Mack. 
While  the  other  men  were  trying  to 
squeeze  their  feet  into  his  boots  and 
laughing  and  disputing  over  the  contents 
of  his  portmanteau,  his  dressing-case, 
his  imdergarments,  and  his  handker- 
chiefs, the  poor  lad  began  to  revive. 

To  awaken  from  a  swoon  is  always  a 
painful  sensation.  The  soul  returns  to 
the  body  somewhat  as  separated  cars 
are  coupled  to  a  locomotive— with  a  jar 
that  shakes  both.  But  to  awaken,  lying 
wounded  and  shaken,  plucked  like  a  dead 
turkey,  and  to  stare  up  at  such  a  devil- 
ish grin  of  satisfied  malice  and  fury  as 
that  which  contorted  Dick's  lips — there 
is  an  experience  to  wrench  the  nerves. 

Fairfax  shut  his  eyes ;  he  forced  back 
a  groan. 

"  Don't  like  my  looks,  hay  ?  "  said  the 
guerilla  ;  "  1*11  be  a  right  smart  prettier 
when  I  get  them  pants  er  youm  onto 
me.  Look  a  yere,  I  ain't  no  time  fur  fun- 
nin' ;  I  am  Dick  Barnabas.  Whar's  that 
ar  twenty  thousan'  dollars  ?  " 

"I — I  haven't  any  twenty  thousand 
dollars,"  Fairfax  managed  to  gasp,  pain- 
fuUy. 

"  Ef  ye  have,  you  mus'  keep  it  imner 

you'  skin,  by ,"  was  the  grim  answer ; 

"  whar's  it  at  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fairfax. 

"  Look  a  yere,  boy,"  said  Dick,  drop- 
ping his  voice  to  a  lower  key  which  some- 
how had  a  sinister  and  ominous  effect, 
and  incessantly  stroking  his  eyebrows, 
"  you've  got  to  know.  It's  wuth  you'  /t/e, 
that's  what  it's  wuth.  You  answer  my 
questions  true  and  straight,  an'  you' 
paw'U  meet  up  with  ye  t'night.  You 
don't,  an!  Ill  kill  you !  An*  it  wunt  be 
nice — easy — killin\  either,** 

"I  can't  tell  what  I  don't  know,"  said 
Fairfax. 

"  Looks  like  he  got  grit,  don't  it  ?  " 
Lige  muttered. 

Fairfax's  hearing,  which  was  in  the  ab- 
normal state  of  keenness  accompanying 
certain  conditions  of  nervous  strain, 
caught  the  words. 

His  sensitive  mouth  quivered  a  little. 
Too  vague  for  shaping  in  words,  a  sen- 
sation rather  than  a  feeling,  something 
like  this  was  in  his  dizzied  brain : 
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"  All  my  boyhood  I  feared  that  I  was  your  honor's  a  gentleman,  that  ye  doan' 

a  coward,  I  forgot  it  when  I  had  nothing  know  nuthin'  beout  that  money,  I  give 

to  make  me  i^raid,  but  the  old  dread  ye  my  word  on  mine  ye  kin  lope  Mack's 

met  me  as  soon  as  I  touched  the  old  hoss  and  light  out.     Ein  ye?" 

Bwamp  ;  now,  now  I  am  in  mortal  peril  Their  eyea  met ;    the  cruel  old-race 


—oh,  thank  Gtod,  thank  Ood,  I  am  not  black  ones,  tlie  frank  brown  eyes  of  the 

afraid !  "  AnglO'Ameiican  ;   the    glitter   in    each 

Was  he  not  afraid  ?    He  was  trem-  crossed  under  the  torch-rays  like  sword- 

bling,  and  the  cold  drops  in  the  roots  of  blades,  but  it  was  the  brown  flash  that 

his  hair  ran  down  his  forehead.     No,  he  wavered.    Fairfax  compressed  his  lips, 

was  not  afraid,   not   as  he  had  been  "You  caynt!"  shouted  the  guerilla, 

afraid  in  his  childhood;  that   hideous  He  wheeled  round  on  the  listening  men. 

paralysis  of  wHl  and  muscle,  that  ecsta-  "  Say,  Mack,  how's  that  fire  you  a£  putt 

sy  of  utterly  unreasonable,  unreachable  out  *  in  the  woods  for  a  warm  1 " 

terror — he  did  not  feel  thai.  Mack,   a    thoroughly   brutal-looking 

"  Wa'al,"  said  Barnabas,  "  made  np  fellow,  jerked  a  snort  of  laughter  out  of 

you'  mind  ?     Spit  it  out !  "  his  short  throat. 

Fairfax  looked  him  in  the  eye  without  "Doin'/ne,"  said  ^e,  "right  smart  er 

flinching  ;  he  said  not  a  word.  coalses." 

Dick  Barnabas  never  would  have  won  CHAPTER  IV 
his  evil  fame  had  he  simply  had  wicked- 
ness and  courage ;  there  was  a  vein  of  Deep  in  the  dense  forests  surround- 
acuteness  in  his  mind,  and  such  sagacity  ing  the  farms  and  cotton-flelds  of  Mon- 
as  mBkes  a  good  ofT-band,  rough  guess  taine  there  still  may  be  seen  a  ragged 
at  character.  Besides,  he  had  known  clearing.  Thegum-treesand  white-otuis, 
the  Butherfords  for  years.  the  cypress  and  tupello  gums  and  hack- 

"  Look  a  yere,"  he  continued,  in  quite  berry-trees  are  hke  a  wall  growing  out 

another    tone,    "I    ain't    no  friend  to  of  the  wet  land  about  it,  for  the  clearing 

Rutherfords,  but  they  all  are  Jiigh-toned  itself  rises  high  and  dry. 

genUemen  ;  I  never  kno wed  nare  Rutli-  .  .^          .. ^^^^  ^.^^^ „i,en the,  m.ke  ii.  m 

erford  wud  tell  a  lie.     Ef  you1l  say,  on  Aikwuu. 
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Grotesque  cypress  knees  grin  out  of  holes,widened  and  lengthened  by  his  own 
the  water  like  a  jagged  saw.  In  autumn,  spade,  Bamabas's  yic^m  lies  to  this  day. 
gorgeous  red  and  gold  stars  from  the  Why  Dick  should  choose  the  spot  for 
gum-trees,  duller  red  leaves  from  the  his  rendezvous  his  men  could  not  un- 
long,  hanging  hackberry  branches,  rusty  derstand.  They  wec«  merely  ordinary 
needles  of  foliage  from  the  cypress,  and  desperadoes — the  scum  of  wadare  and  a 
vivid  green  arrow-heads  from  the  water-  wild  countiy,  some  of  them  hardly  as 
oaks,  fleck  that  black  and  gleaming  mir-  bad  as  that,  being  disbanded  soldiers  or 
ror  with  its  ghosts  of  trees.  deserters  who  had  joined  the  '*  gray- 
Often  one  wiU  see  a  white  crane  stand-  backs,"  intending  to  plunder  in  patnotic 
ing  on  one  leg  at  the  edge  of  the  brake,  fashion,  and  harass  only  the  Federals  and 
espying  its  food.  Federal  sympathizers — ^Imt  had  drifted 
The  clearing  may  hold  a  couple  of  into  an  ever-widening  whirlpo<d  of  crime, 
acres.  It  is  covered,  now,  by  a  wild  They  had  no  stomc^  for  torture  and 
growth  of  elbow  brush,  pawpaw  sap-  murder  in  themselves,  however  neces- 
lings,  muscadine  vines,  and  swamp  saiv  to  wring  money  from  their  victims ; 
hackberries.  "  Tar  blankets  "  flap  their  ana  they  would  willingly  have  thrust 
great  leaves  above  their  prickly  sides,  certain  black  passages  out  of  memory. 
When  spring  comes,  the  ''  buckeye  "  Le  Bouge's  cries  stuck  in  their  ears, 
bells  swing  like  tongues  of  flame  among  Dick  told  them  that  he  chose  the 
the  greenery.  Yet,  strange  to  see  in  place  because  it  was  a  spot  held  ac- 
such  a  wilderness,  here  and  again  a  cot-  cursed  and  haunted, 
ton-plant  penetrates  the  tangle,  and,  '^  Ef  they  all  see  the  smoke,  so  much 
during  the  first  October  days,  flings  the  better,"  he  jeered, 
out  its  ragged  flag  of  truce  to  winter.  But  the  men  exchanged  furtive 
Once,  only  the  cotton-plants  were  to  be  glances. 

seen.     Then,  on  the  mound  to  the  right,  "  Tain't  nuthin'  for  lafifin'  'baout " — 

which  was  a  forgotten  chief's  last  show  Lige's  opinion,  as  usual,  was  confided  to 

of  pride,  an  old  Frenchman  had  built  his  crony  Sam — "  they  does  see  smoke 

him  a  log  cabin,  where  he  lived  alone.  a-risin'  an'  hear    schreechin'  an'  nare 

He  came  up  the  river  in  his  own  mortial  critter  nigh.    Ya'as,  sir." 
clumsy  boat,  leased  land  from  Colonel  '^  Mout  of  ben  aowls,"  suggested  Sam, 
Butherford,  cleared  it,  in  the  wasteful  who  was  hard-headed  and  not  super- 
fashion  of  the  country,  by  girdling  and  stitious. 

burning  the  trees  ;  and  had  a  house  to  ''  Does  aowls  holler  French  lingo  ?  " 

take  the  place  of  his  tent  of  boughs  and  lige  retorted.      ''  An'  how  come  them 

blankets  within  a  month  of  his  first  axe-  buzzards  will   sail    an'  sail  overhaid  ? 

stroke.  They  didn't  useter  !    Sam,  I  are  sick  er 

His  lease  of  the  place  was  short    For  this  yere." 
some  reason  Dick  Barnabas  became  per-  *      **  Look  a'  him,"  said  Sam  ;  "  he  ain't 

suaded  that  the  lonely  tenant  had  mon-  consamin'  hisself  much,  be  he  ?  " 

ey — gold  and  greenbacks.    He  came  in  ''  He  is  the  devU"  said  Lige. 

the  spring  and  "made  a  crop  " — and,  the  Perhaps  to  win  from  his  rufi&ans  just 

following  summer,  when  all  his  field  was  this  very  mixture  of  fear  and  adimra- 

blossoming  in  pink  and  white,  a  chance  tion  and  wonder  may  have  belonged  to 

messenger  from  Montaine   found    the  Bamabas's  motives, 

cabin  a  heap  of  smoking  embers,  and  the  At  any  rate  it  is  a  question  if  he  were 

Frenchman's  body  in  uie  swamp.    How  not  cunning  in  bringing  Faii&x  here, 

he  died  no  one  rightly  knew,  but  there  Had  he  proceeded  to  extremities  while 

were  tales  of  torture  as  well  as  murder ;  the  young  man's  will  was  struuK  to  its 

and  certain  it  is  that  the  man  who  fotmd  highest  tension  to  resist,  he  mi^^  have 

the  mangled   body  told  his  tale  with  been  balked.    Fairfax  afapngrs  believed 

sobs  and  oaths ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  that  he  could  have  hdA  oat  then. 

persuaded  to  set  foot  on  the  place  again.  But  the  long  ride  tdon^  the  brake 

The  cotton-field  had  holes  all  over  it,  in  darkness  and  silence,  bound,  helpless, 

where  the  guerillas  must  have  digged  stabbed  by  every  stumble,  was  too  mudi 

for  hidden  treasures.    In  one  of  tiiese  for  the  poor  boy's  nerve. 

Vol.  Vn.— 29 
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Barnabas  led  the  way.    Not  a  word  Mack  and  a  small  dark  man,  said  to 

was  spoken.    Fairfax  could  think,  conld  be  Bamabas's  cousin,  were  the  only  men 

realize  the  full  horror  of  his  position.  that  bestirred  themselves.    Four  or  five 

Creeping— creeping — the  old  numb-  other  men  stood  sullenly,  agreeing  to 

ness  of  terror,  the  hand  on  his  throat,  any  wickedness  of  their  leader  but  not 

the  chill  in  his  veins— oh,  if  he  could  anxious  to  help. 

only  die,  he  thought,  before  those  beasts  Lige  scowled  and  whispered  to  Sam 

began  on  him !  that  he  had  a  mind  to  kick,  he  wam't  no 

They  were  half  an  hour  going  from    Injun,  by 

the  road  to  Le  Bouge's  cabin,  riding  ''  Twenty  thousan'  dollars  are  a  right 

straight  as  the  crow  flies.     Sometimes  smart  er  money,"  said  Sam,  ''  an*  only 

they  trotted  on  high  ground  covered  ten  of  us  to  git  it."    And  Lige  sank  into 

witiii  cotton-stalks,  sometimes  the  horses  moody  silence. 

were  up  to  their  Imees  in  the  bog  ;  and  When  Fairfax  was  lifted    from   his 

once  Fairfax  felt  a  heave  of  his  mule's  horse,   his    cramped  limbs  refused  to 

flanks  and  heard  the  swash  of  waters  as  support  him ;  so  that  he  fell  in  a  heap 

if  the  animal  were  swimming.    He  tried  on  the  ground. 

to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  tned  to  pray,  "  Feller's  chillin',   shore,"   the   small 

but  his  mind  would  wander.     It  is  likely  dark  man  observed  to  Barnabas. 

that  he  was  taken  with  a  chill,  having  "Nev*    mind,  Leah,  hell    be    warm 

travelled  for  days  through  an  air  laden  enough  right  soon,"  answered  Barnabas^ 

with  miasma ;  and  with  the  pain  from  with  a  leer ;  *'  111  scorch  him  for  five 

his  wotmd  and  the  loss  of  blood  he  was  hundred ! "    which   saying   has  passed 

half-delirious.  into  a  common  word  in  that  country. 

His  thoughts  were  only  a  jumble  of  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Fair- 
hideous  pictures.  What  was  the  story  fax :  *'  D'ye  see  them  coalses.  Bud  ? 
that  he  had  been  told  about  Barnabas  at  They're  all  f er  you,  ever'  last  one,  twell 
Jacksonport  ?  Pulling  out  a  man's  nails  ye  tell  whar  that  money's  at  or  you're 
was  too  mediseval !      And  the  other —  daid — one ! " 

ugh,  that  was  worse  I    When  he  was  a  The  skies  had  cleared  and  the  moon 

little,  little  child,  Manmiy  used  to  teU  was  rolling  high  in  the  heavens,  while  far 

horrible  stories.      How  they  terrified  toward  the  east  was  a  faint  lightning, 

him  !    That  one  of  the  big  conjure-men  the  promise  of  the  dawn, 

who  threw  lizards  into  Mammy's  mother  Fairfax  cast  his  frenzied  eyes  round 

so  that  she  died — ^but  that  was  not  so  the  dark  circle  of  figures.     '*  Are  you  all 

frightful  as  the  one  about  the  little  black  fiends  ?  "  he  cried, 

cat  without  a  head  that  would  come  and  Sam  griped  lige's  arm,  whispering  : 

sit  by  a  "  mean  "  boy's  bed  and  purr  and  "  Shut  up  I  he's  fixin'  tuh  give  in.    Don't 

purr ;  and,  if  the  boy  should  make  the  you  make  a  fool  of  you'seff  I " 

least  bit  of  noise,  would  leap  on  the  bed  '     ''  I  reckon,"   said    Barnabas,   coolly, 

and  rub  its  dreadful  neck  against  him.  ''  Now,  Bud,  this  yere's  the  last  time  er 

What  a  ghastly  fancy !    Why  must  he  axin'.     Whar* 8  hit  at  f 

remember  it  now  ?  ........ 

Ad^le  didn't  believe  in  the  cat.     She  Five  minutes  later,  the  moon  at  this 

jumped  out  of  the  bed  and  lit  a  light,  time  shining  brightly,   an  eye-witness 

and  ran  into  Fair's  room  to  look  under  would  have  noticed  that  Bamabas's  men, 

the  bed.     She  called  "Pussy!  pussy!"  not  dean  enough  to  grow  pale,  were 

very  loud ;  and  there  wasn't  anything  drawing  their  breath  quickly  and  hard, 

under  the  bed,  and  she  sat  down  beside  lige  hdd  his  hand  before  his  nostrils. 

Fair  and  held  the  trembling  little  creat-  Sam,  in  spite  of  the  twenty  thousand 

ure  in  her  strong,  warm  arms  until  he  dollars,  could  not  keep  his  eyes  on  one 

fell  asleep.    Was  he  a  coward  yet?  hissing  and  glowing  spot  of  light,  over 

"Halt!  "rang  out  Bamabas's  thin,  high  which  Mack's    coarse    face   and  great 

voice.     They  had  arrived  at  the  camp,  shoulders    kept    stooping.      Far    less 

The  camp-fire  was  blazing  against  a  log.  could  he  bear  to  look  at  a  distorted, 

"  Bake  out  them  coalses  I  "  command-  white  young  face  and  writhing  chest, 

ed  Barnabas.  But  a  horrible  and  engrossing  inter- 
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est  kept  eyerj  other  eye  on  that  awful  ''I  are  cl'ar  on  one  p'int/'  said  lige 

wrestle  between  phjsiciEj  torment  and  a  to  Sam,  taking  advantage  of  their  posi- 

man's  wilL  tion  in  the  rear,  ''  I  ain't  gwine  roast  er 

Barnabas  lifted  his  finger.      Mack's  stick  Ole  Man  Collins  that  guv  me  a 

pan  of  coals  was  stopped  midway.  hoss  in  the  war  and  nussed  we  uns  in 

"Now,  look  a  yere,  Mister  Rutherford,"  the  hospital  Naw,  sir — ^not  fur  for- 
said  Dick,  in  a  quiet,  conversational  ty  thousan'  dollars.  An'  Mis'  Collins, 
tone,  "  you'  doin'  a  mighty  fool  thing  when  she  was  live  an'  I  ben  a  little  trick, 
gittin'  you'seff  all  burned  up  this  a  way.  she  guv  me  a  ginger  pone,  onct.  An' 
Wich  do  you  reckon  you'  paw  is  a  want-  don'  ye  'member  how,  when  he  ben  chap- 
in'  most,  that  ar  money  or  his  onlies'  lin  in  the  ole  man's  rigimint,  how  he 
son?"  wud  be  a-holpin'  the  doctors  with  the 

It  is  the  chief  and  besetting  tempta-  wyoundid,  a  trottin'  raounn'  ot  heedin' 

tion  of  a  many  -  sided,  tolerant  nature  the  bullets  nare  more'n  gum-balls  ?  " 

that,  however  much  it  has  risked  on  any  "  Ya'as,  that's  so,  fur  a  fact,"  acqui- 

course  of  action,  such  action  may  all  at  esced  Sam. 

once  present  itself  under  an  entirely  dif-  lige  warmed  in  praise  of  a  hero  of 

ferent  aspect.    Suddenly  his  own  con-  his  (mildhood.     "  An'  what  a  hunter  he 

duct  appeared  to  Fairfax  strained  and  is — shoot  the  wink  offen  you'  eye  !    An' 

ridiculous.    Why  throw  away  his  life  ?  he  knows  more  Hbaout  beasts  than  are 

His  uncle  would  pay  his  father  back  man  on  earth;  he  does  so.    Look  a' Dick 

that  money.     Only  let  him  buy  his  way  Barnabas  a-ridin'  Betty  Ward  this  way 

out  of  this  agony.  kase  Bailey  got  the  big  shoulder  ;  Bailey 

He  tried  to  catch  at  some  semblance  wudn't  'a'  had\AiQ  big  shoulder  ef  he'd  of 

of  spirit  in  his  defeat.     "  I  daresay  you're  f otched  him  right  stndght  t'  the  Parson, 

right,"  he  said,  holding  his  words  steady  Naw,  he  cud  cure  him,  hisseff,  he  cud  ; 

by  a  tremendous  effort  now,  look  a'  the  hoss  I    You  better  be- 

"  In  co'se  Fm  right,  Mr.  Rutherford,"  Heve  Parson  knows  more'n  in  a  day  'n 

said  Dick.     "Say,  PU  make  you  a  f a'r  Dick  done  all  his  life.     Say,  ain't  ye  never 

offer.     You  tell  me  all  ye  know,  an'  the  heerd  how  he  set  the  hide  on  Dick  with 

minnit  we  git  the  money  you  kin  light  that  mewl  trade  ?  " 

out."  "Ya'as,  sir,"    said  Sam,  shaking  his 

"  I  gave  it  to  someone  else."  head,  "  he  is  slick  at  a  trade.    Dear, 

"  Who  ?    Aw  speak  out,  we  wunt  hurt  dear,  dear,  ain't  it  turrible  fur  t'  hev  t' 

him  if  he  gives  up  the  money."  do  a  man  like  that  mean  I     But  twud 

Then  Fairfax  told.     He  had  given  the  be  turrible  t'  lose  all  that  money  tew. 

money  to  Mr.  Collins.     He  did  not  know  'Clare  I  caynt  tell  vnch  'ud  be  the  most 

where  Mr.  Collins  had  gone.  turribler ! " 

Dick  Bamabas's  eyes  glittered.   "Par-  "Who's  that  fool  gabbin'?"  a  fierce 

son  Collins,  hay  ?    We'll  find  him  quick  whisper    demanded.    Thereupon    both 

nuff    Gather  some  pawpaw  strips,  will  men  were  silent.    They  had  emerged 

ye.  Race?    H'ist  'em  on  his  mewl,  an'  from  the  swamp  and  were  riding  through 

tie  the  young  genlman  up,  comf'table.  a  high,  fertile  region  of  farming  lands. 

Fling  seme  trash  on   that  fire.  Mack.  Just  in  front  of  them  was  a  whitewashed 

Now,  boys  ! "  wooden  house,  with  a  gambrel  roof,  like 

The  loose  branches  and  cotton-stalks,  most  Arkansas  houses  in  the  counby  at 

"  trash "  in  the  vernacular,  shot  up  a  that  date. 

ruddy  column,  by  the  light  of  which  the  It  was  not  a  large  house  ;  but  there 

brilliant  masses  of  gum-tree  foUage  and  was  a  certain  air  of  prosperity  in  the 

the  tall  cypress  trunks  started  out  of  neatness  and  repair  of  all  its  belongings, 

the  night ;  and  the  waters  gleamed  like  and  the  presence   about  the  yard  or 

molten    steel    beneath    the    trees,    or  "  gallery "  of  various  primitive  conven- 

splashed  into  white  spherules  under  the  iences,  such  as  sections  of  cypress  logs 

horses'  feet.     One  by  one  each  horse  or  sawed  level  for  horse-blocks,  a  trough 

mule  plunged  into  the  brake  and  the  hollowed  out  of  a  log  by  the  pump  to 

muffled  noise  of  wading  would  come  keep  the  milk  cool,   a   "hitchin'-bar" 

back.  made  of  a  young  iron-tree  and  slimg 
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across  two  posts  of  the  same  wood,  a  low  a  gentleman  I  respect  so  much  t' git 

"  dish-rag "  vine  climbing  up  the  porch-  off  all  right.    You'll  fin'  me  squar'  ef 

lattice,  some  gourds  swinging  from  nails  youll  act  squar'." 

in  the  house-wall,  and  a  chum  back  in  Brother  Collins  appeared  to  consider, 

the  gallery,  where  hung  a  very  good  sad-  He  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 

dle  and  a  powder-flask.  gether  and  wrinkled  his  eyelids,  half- 

The  light  of  the  fire  and  a  flicker  from  shutting  his  eyes,  just  as  his  manner  was 

a  single  ''  grease  lamp  "  seemed  to  indi-  when  revolving  a  norse  trade, 

cate  that  someone  was  at  home.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mindadmit- 

The   band    silently  surrounded    the  ting  that  I  did  have  the  money." 

house.     "  Hell  shore  git  off  ef  he  makes  "  An'  ye  got  it  now,"  said  IXck. 

a  break,  my  tmy,"  Idge  found  time  to  "  No,  sir,  not  one  cent." 

remark  to  Sam.  A  vile  oath  burst  from  Mack,  and  two 

"  Me  too,"  said  Sam.  or  three  of  the  guerillas  were  for  roughly 

But,  apparently,  the  minister  had  no  handling  the  minister ;  but  Dick  re- 
intentions  of  flight.  He  opened  the  strained  them.  His  swarthy  skin  had 
door  to  their  first  summons.  turned  a  dull  red ;  and  his  fingers  crept 

Many  a  man  in  that  wicked  company  up  to  his  eyebrows.    He  asked  Parson 

remembered  afterward  how  he  looked  ;  Collins  to  whom  he  gave  the  money, 

an  old  man,  but  hale  and  vigorous,  and  *'  And  if  I  don't  tell  you,  you  all  will 

greeting  them  with  his  every-day  shrewd  torture  and  kill  me,  I  expect,"  replied 

smile.  the  Parson,  no  whit  disturbed. 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen,"  said  he  ;  "  what  "  I  reckon,"  said  Dick, 

can  I  do  for  you  all  ?  "  They  looked  at  each  other. 

The    men    swaggered    in   with  vast        "  Oh,  d it  all,  ain't  he  got  grit? " 

bluster  and    curses,   howling    for    the  Idge  gasped. 

money.  "  But— if  I  do  tell  you  ?  " 

As  soon  as  the  uproar  had  abated  a  "  Ef  ye  tell  me  all  ye  know  'baout  it, 

little :  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Parson  who  ye  guv  it  ter,  an'  when,  an'  how, 

Collins,  ''  there  ain't  no  need  of  you  all  I  swar  I  wunt  hurt  a  hair  er  you'  haid 

rarin'  and  chargin'  and  taking  the  name  nur  let  nare  one  er  my  men  hurt  ye, 

of  the  Lord  in  vain  ;  /  ain't  an  army."  neether." 

"  Noner  you' monkeyin',"  snarled  Dick,  "For  Gk>d's  sake,  tell  him,  Mr.  Col- 

"  you'  pardner  done  guv  ye  'way.    You  Hns,"  cried  Fairfax, 

got  the  money.     Whar's  it  at  ?  "  "  And — you  won't  rue  back  ?  " 

"  I  am  right  grieved  to  see  you  in  this  "  Ye  know  I  never  did  rue  back,  an'  I 

condition,  Mr.  Rutherford,"  said  Parson  never  wilL" 

Collins,  "  I  am  so ^"  Was  it  possible  that  a  grim  smile  was 

So  weak  waa  Fairfax  that  the  tears  curling  the  Parson's  lips  ?    His  big  fin- 
rose  to  his  eyes  at  the  words  ;  he  spoke  gers  slipped  down  imder  bony  knuckles 
bitterly  :   "  If  I've  gotten  you  into  any  and  interlaced, 
trouble,  Mr.  Collins,  I  shall  wish  I  had  "  It's  a  trade  ?  "  said  he. 
let  them  kiU  me.    But  they  promised  to  "It's  a  trade,"  said  Dick, 
let  you  go  free  if  you  will  give  up  the  "Well,  to  teU  you  all  the  plain  truth, 
money.    I  release  you.     I  beg  you  tell  then  " — ^Parson  Collins  wore  his  pulpit 
them  where  it  is "  expression  prefatory  of  a  good  story — 

"Now    you'r'    talkin'.  Bud,"  bawled  "When  I  heard  you  coming  I  became 

Mack,  slapping  Fairfax  on  his  woimded  alarmed,  and — ^I  gave  the  money  to  Slick 

shoulder.    Barnabas  savagely  told  Col-  Mose ! " 

lins  to  make  haste  and  show  tiiem  where  Disappointed  as  they  were,  half  the 
the  money  was  hidden.  "  If  you  will  do  men  grinned ;  every  man  of  them  knew 
that.  Mist'  Collins,"  he  added,  with  a  that  they  couldn't  follow  Mose  into  the 
swift  change  from  his  frantic  vaporings  swamps ;  even  if  they  did,  the  chances 
to  his  suavest  manner,  a  shadow  of  that  were  that  they  would  stop  at  a  rattle- 
wheedling  obsequiousness  which  is  the  snake's  den,  where  Mose's  playfellows 
trade-mark  of  the  worst  of  his  father's  were  crawling  over  the  bank-notes, 
race,  "  ef  you  will,  I  will  be  happy  ter  Parson  Collins  might  as  well  have  flung 
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them  into  Rtuming  Water  for  any  hope  "  Youll  pay  for  this/'  lige  growled, 

the  guerillas  could  see  of  getting  them.  Without  another  word  he  gathered 

Yet  the  humor  which  redeems  the  most  himself  up,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 

degraded  Westerners  helped  these  ruf-  away — ^not  with  the  troop.     He  only 

fians  to  a  sardonic  relish  of  their  own  rode  to  the  belt  of  sycamores  beyond  the 

discomfiture.  fence  before  he  deliberately  turned  his 

"Gk>t  the  dead  wood  on   ye   agin,  horse. 

Dick,"  said  one  of  the  men.     "  That  ar's  Out  to  the  right,  in  front  of  the  house, 

the  best  aout  at  tradin'  you  ever  did  a  flame  had  leaped  up,  illumining  a 

make,  Parson,"  shouted  Horace,  while  little  patoh  of  ground ;  and  figures  of 

Fair&x,  half-dead  though  he  was  with  men    moved    across   the    light ;    they 

exhaustion  and  agony,  could  not  restrain  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the  black 

a  hysterical  laugh.  horse. 

"  Slick  Mose — ^that's  Who,"  continued  Lige  cautiously  skirted  his  way 
Parson  Collins,  running  his  shrewd  eye  through  the  woods  into  a  clump  of  pec- 
down  the  line  of  murderous  faces  with  that  can-trees.  He  had  left  his  horse,  half- 
same  air  of  addressing  an  audience  and  way,  tied  to  a  tree.  In  the  dark  him- 
speaking  in  his  distinct,  rapid,  pulpit  self,  he  could  see  every  movement  of 
tone.  "  When  I  perceived  your  approach,  the  group  by  the  fire, 
or  rather  when  Mose,  who  was  provi-  A  peaceful  enough  group  it  was,  to  all 
dentially  present — come  for  persimmons  appearances.  Brother  Collins  was  fo- 
— did,  I  said  to  myself — in  the  words  of  menting  the  black's  "big  shoulder  ;" 
the  hymn — *  a  trust  to  keep  I  have,'  and  the  others  watched  him  ;  Mack  still 
it  ain't  safe  to  keep  it ;  so  I  committed  guarded  Fairfax. 

the  package  to  Mose,  and  he  jimiped  out  Dick  called  to  one  of  the  men  to  lead 

of  that  window  to  the  right.    That,  gen-  the  horse  away  ;   simultaneously  some 

tlemen  is  the  How.    I  did  not  look,  and  quick  signal  of  his  was  obeyed  by  three 

I  do  not  know  in  which  direction  he  men  falling  on  Brother  Collins  and  ^il- 

went."  fully  binding  him.    The  old  man,  sur- 

"Doan'  see's  thar's  anythin'  leff  fur  prised  though  he  was,  made  a  stout  fight, 

we  uns  but  'cept  t'  light  out,"  said  Lige.  delivering  such  a  whole-souled  buffet  to 

"Parson  done  skinned  uajinel'*  one  assaSant  that  it  bowled  him  over 

Dick  gave  him  an  evil  glance.     Yet  into  the  fire.      But  presently  he  was 

his  words  were  not  vindictive.  overcome  and  tied  to  a  tree  by  pawpaw 

"  I  sayd  nare  un  er  we  all  would  hurt  strips  like  those  which  held  Fairfax, 

a  h'ar  er  you'  haid,  Parson.     An'  I  ain't  During  the  tussle   Dick  was  shouting 

gwine  tuh  rue  back.     Beckon  ye  wunt  continually  that  they  should  not  hurt 

refuse  tuh  look  a'  Bailey's  big  shoulder  him.      "  Nev'  mind  how  he  does  ye," 

a  minnit  now.     You  Lage,  an'  Eace  an'  was  his  cry,  "  doan'  hurt  a  ha'r  er  his 

Brad,  go  back  fas'  ye  km  tuh  the  boys  haid  I " 

on  the  road  an'  bid  'em  wait  on  me  thar.  "Now then," he  continued,  "you Mack, 

Tell  'em  how  we  was  done.    Mack,  you  hole  up  that  feller's  arm.  Holp  'im,  'Ziah. 

an'  Sam  an'  Limi  Case  stay  yere — you  Put  the  gun  in  'is  hand  an'  hold  'is  arm 

in  co'se,  tew " — nodding  to  his  cousin,  studdy    a-p'intin'  at    Brother    Collins' 

"Bum  the  wind,  now!  Ill  be  raoun'  heart.    Caynt  ye  sight  no  better  ?  Thar 

mighty  briefly."  ye  be,  slick's  a  scalded  hoeg !     Parson, 

The  men  obeyed,  with  one  exception  ;  I  never  rue  back.    We  ain't  hurted  a 

Lige  answered,  sulkily :  h'ar  er  you'  haid,  nur  we  don't  aim  tew. 

"  I'd  ruther  stay  yere."  But  thar  ain't  nare  man  livin'  shall  make 

In  spite  of  his  seeming  apathy,  Dick's  their  brags  that  they  skinned  Dick  Bar- 
Indian  blood  was  at  boihng-point.  lige  nabas  twicet  in  a  trade.  Mr.  Fairfax 
stood  in  front  of  the  open  window ;  be-  Kutherford,  if  ye  pull  that  trigger,  an' 
fore  he  had  time  to  realize  the  situa-  hit  the  myark,  ye  kin  ride  off  free.  If 
tion  he  found  himself  sprawling  on  the  ye  don't,  killin's  ain't  tuh  be  compared 
ground  outeide.  with  how  m  do  ye.     Thar's  plenty  more 

"  When  I  tell  my  men  ter  go,  I  low  coalsea" 

fur  ter  have  'em,"  said  Dick,  coolly.  "And  killing  ain't  to  be  compared  with 
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the  punishment  that's  waiting  on  you  A  pain  that  goaded  every  tortured 

all  in  the  world  to  come,**  shouted  the  nerve  into   reToU ;  worse,  worse  than 

undaunted  preacher,  "pore  misguided,  the  pain,  the  sickening,  familiar  terror 

bloody  sinners  that  you  are  I    You  ride  — ^he  tried  to  cry,  "  I  will  not,  I  will  not ; " 

fast,  but  Death  wiU  catch  you,  and  ayfter  he  was  crying  it  in  his  souL 

death — the  jud^ent ! "  Dick,  who  stood  obliquely  at  a  little 

"  Oh,  Lord,  am't  he  chuckful  er  grit  I "  distance  in  front  of  the  fire,  bent  for 

moaned  the  unseen  Ustener,  in  an  an-  another  shovel  of  coals, 

guish  of  admiration.  At  the  same  instant  came  a  man's 

Dick  Barnabas  knew  too  much  of  the  scream,  and  the  crack  of  a  pistoL 

Parson's   rough    eloquence  to  let  the  Parson  Collins'  head  fell  forward  on 

fiery  words  flow  on.  his  chest ;  only  a  stained  and  blackened 

"  Shet  up  I "   he  yelled,  "  or  I'll  roll  shred  remained  of  the  white  spot  over 

that  feller  thar  in  the  fire."  his  heart      Behind  the  trees  a    man 

The  Parson  looked  at  Fairfax  com-  groaned  and  shut  the  sight  away  with 

X)a8sionately.  a  ragged  arm. 

"  Dick,"  said  he,  very  gently,  "  III  give  "  Good  shot  I "  yelled  Dick,   "  plum 

ye  back  the  right  to  Shoot  me,  if  you'll    through    his  heart    by 1    H I 

let  the  pore  boy  ofL    You  got  the  best  take  away  his  gun,  you  fools !   What's 

of  the  trade,  then."  gotye?  " 

"Naw,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "I  don't,  nur  The  two  men  holding  Fairfax,  the 

you  don't  neether."  devil's  readiest  tools  in  the  gang,  had 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  Mr.  Collins,"  nearly  released  Fairfax  to  stare  in  a 

Fairfax  spoke  up  feebly,  but  with  a  show  strange,  frightened  way  at  each  other, 

of  spirit--only  the  show,  poor  fellow —  Quick  as  thought,  Fairfax  turned  his 

'Tm  about  finished  now;  these  devils  pistol  at  his  own  head,  but  the  man 

can't  make  me  suffer  long.    Forgive  me  Sam  struck  his  elbow  such  a  blow  that 

for  bringing  this  on  you,  and  tell  my  the  weapon  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand 

father  to  forgive  me  too.     Give  him  my  into  the  dark, 

love "  "  Ef  I'd  'spicioned  ye  was  aimin'  ter 

"  That'll  do,  Bud,"  interrupted  Dick,  shoot  that  shoot  at  youseff  Mist'  Ruth- 
in his  softest  tones,  which  had  a  squeak  erford,"  said  Dick,  "  I  wudn't  a  in>'iled 
reminding  one  of  the  noise  made  by  a  you'  shootin'.  Boys,  let  'im  go.  I  ain't 
rusty  saw  toiHng  through  a  log ;  "  you  gwine  rue  back  on  nare  bargain.  Gk>od- 
spoke  you' speech  fine.  Ziah,puUathom  night.  Mist'  Fairfax  Butherford.  You' 
offthatar  tree  an' stick  that  piece  er  white  the  onlies'  cyoward  I  ever  knowed  er 
paper  over  Parson's  heart.    Mack "  you'  name.     You'  paw  done  saved  his 

He  only  made  a  gesture  with  his  fin-  money  an'  he  got  his  son  back,  but  I  are 

ger  at  the  coals,  looking  Fairfax  coldly  a  right  smart  mistaken  if  he  wudn't 

and  cruelly  in  the  eye.  ruther  of  lost  ever'  cent  an'  had  his  son 

There  was  that  in  his  look  paralyzing  kiUed  up  than  git  him  back  this  a  way. 

the  will  like  a  snake's  bite.    Desperately  My  respecks  ter  him,  an'  tell  him  Didc 

Fairfax  rallied  his  sinking  courage ;  all  Barnabas  ain't  paid  out  his  accaount 

his  being  concentrated  into  one  throb  yetT' 
of  defiance :    ''I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I 

wiU  not"  CHAPTER  V. 

So,  shutting  his  eyes,  he  heard  the 

words  say  themselves  over  in  his  brain.  Adele  Rutherford  had  done  what  she 

He  thought  nothing  else,  not  of  his  could  for  the  Fowlers.     She  had  per- 

father,  not  of  the  brave  old  man  so  suaded  Mrs.  Fowler  to  lie  down  in  the 

basely  done  to  death,  not  of  the  mortal  other  room  with  her  baby.      The  chil- 

ignominy  to  be  his  if  he  failed ;    only  dren  were  asleep  except  Bud,  who  sat 

tight-clinching  his  free  hand,  blind,  deaf,  by  the  bedside  whereon  his  father  lay  in 

his  soul  clung  to  those  words  :  his  poor  best  of  clothes  with  Adze's 

"  I  will  not,  I  will  not,  I  wiU  not."  own    handkerchief    bound    about   his 

''  Now,  Mack,  ready  !  "  called  the  cruel  head.     Bud  looked  at  him  and  thought, 

thin  voice.     ''Last  show.  Bud !"  Strange  thoughts  for  a  child  to  know, 
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gropings  after  a  clew,  misty  plans  for  scared  him,  ''knowing  her  duty  far  too 

vengeance,  images  of  the  murderer's  pun-  well,  sir,  to  hever  repeat  'orrid  tales  to 

ishment  over  which  his  fiexy  young  soul  children,  wich  she  had  knowed  a  most 

gloated  witti  a  thorough-going  ruuiless-  lovely  child  hit  gave  epileptic  fits  to, 

ness  only  possible  to  children  —  and  and  ee  never  growed  no  more  in  conse- 

women.  kense."     And  his  uncle's  friends  had 

Ad^le  was  opposite  him.     She  had  children  who  took  Adze's  and  his  broth- 
plenty    of    perplexing    and    sorrowful  er'splace. 

thoughts  to  harass  her,  but  she  was  Wnen  he  came  home  to  Arkansas,  on 

not   altogether    heavv-hearted.    Often  his  one  visit  there,  he  was  very  amiable 

she  reproached  herself  that  she  was  not,  and  attentive  to  Ad^le,  being  a  polite 

the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes  at  the  little  boy;  but  privately  he  thought  that 

sight  of  the  motioiHess  form  on  the  bed  she  could  not  be  a  very  nice  little  girl, 

and  the  memory  of  his  sacrifice.  for  she  was  always  doing  those  things 

''Oh,  forgive  me,"   she  could  have  which  he  had  learned  that  nice  litUe 

whin>ered  in  that  quiet  ear,  "  I  am  not  girls  never  did  ;  and  she  was  very  ig- 

bad-hearted ;  but  you  see  Cousin  Fair  norant,  not  able  to  talk  French  at  all 

has  come."  and  not  knowing  any  of  the  kings  of 

In  truth  Cousin  Fair  had  occupied  a  England.     Nevertheless  she  was  great 

much  larger  place  in  Ad^le's  fancy,  than  fun,  and  he  wished  ardently  that  he 

she  had  m  his.    He  only  remembered  could  ride  and  swim  and  row  like  the 

a  kind,  strong  girl,  whose  frocks  were  young  romp.      "  She's   awfully  brave, 

always  being  torn  climbing  where  little  Uncle  Fair,  don't  you  think?"  he  said 

girls  ought  not  to  climb.     XJnde  Fair  to  his  uncle.    And  the  latter  glancing 

called  her,  peevishly,  a  "  perfect  Miss  down  the  avenue  at  a  joyful  procession 

Hoyden,"  and  until  he  was  old  enough  of  four  small  darkies  and  a  calf,  with 

to  read  English  comedies  the  boy  puz-  Ad^le    hanging    on    to    its    tail,    had 

zled  over  the  name.    Later  there  were  shrugged    his    shoulders,    grumbling, 

a  few  pictures  of  her  luring  him  into  "  Brave !  she  hasn't  enough  sense  to  be 

break-neck    sports;    a  mild    one  was  afraid!" 

sneaking  out  to  the  pasture  to  ride  the  Therefore  Fair's  approval  of  Ad^le 
colts  wluch  Unk'  Bas  was  breaking ;  and  had  its  reserves ;  not  so  her  admiration 
a  pretty  mess  Miss  Ad^le  would  make  of  him.  She  thought  him  simply  the 
of  a  clean  frock  on  these  jaunts !  Once  prettiest,  sweetest,  and  cleaneet  little 
she  was  thrown  into  a  thorn-bush.  Her  boy  that  she  knew.  He  had  seen  all 
arm  was  scratched  so  that  it  swelled  to  kinds  of  wonderful  things,  and  he  could 
a  frightful  degree ;  but  she  would  not  play  the  fiddle  almost  as  well  as  Unk* 
let  hun  say  anything  about  it.  He  had  Bastus,  yet  he  wasn't  biggitty — ^not  the 
wept  over  the  piteous  sight,  but  she  least  bit  on  earth, 
laughed  merrily  and  vowed  that  it  didn't  Uncle  Fairfax  did  Ad^le  injustice ; 
hurt  her.  Another  time  one  of  Ad^le's  she  was  clever  enough.  So  he  himself 
teeth  must  be  pulled.  The  Colonel,  who  concluded  when  one  day  she  rested  two 
could  not  endure  to  hear  a  child  cry,  sharp  elbows  on  the  horse-block  by  the 
promised  her  a  new  horse  if  she  would  steps,  tousled  hair  blown  about  her  fair, 
not  utter  a  sound.  She  stood  bravely  freckled  face,  plenty  of  burrs  in  her 
by  her  bargain ;  but  really  it  profited  skirts,  and  her  hands  none  too  clean,  and 
the  soft-hearted  dentist  little,  because  said,  slowly  :  "  Unk'  Fairfax,  how  come 
Fair,  beholding  the  awful  preparations,  you  'n  Faur  don't  talk  like  we  all  ?  " 
hid  in  the  room,  and  howled  at  the  top  Mrs.  Butherford  was  in  the  gallery, 
of  his  lungs.  During  their  early  chUd-  *'  There,  Ad^le,"  she  exclaimed,  plaintive- 
hood  the  cousins  were  devoted  to  each  ly,  "I  am  glad  you  are  beginning  to  see 
other.     Often,  after  they  were  separated,  what  I  tell  you  every  day  on  earth.     But 

did  poor  little  Fair  sob  himself  to  sleep    you  will  taUk  nigger  talk " 

thinking  of  Delia — ^longing  for  his  father  "Unk' Fairfax  an'  Cousin  Fair  don't 

and  the  old  plantation  and  her.     But  talk  like  you  neether,"  interrupted  the 

children's  griefs  are  transient ;  he  grew  girl,  unfilially.     "  But  you  talk  sweeter'n 

fond  of  his  English  nurse,  who  never  ary,"  she  added  quickly,  and  with  a  most 
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indecorous  handspring  ehe  landed  on  She  tiuned  all  her  energy  into  the  task 
the  gallery  floor  to  half  smother  her  of  transforming  a  madcap  into  a  proper 
mother  with  kisses.  "  Say,"  she  con-  young  lady.  She  flung  herself  into 
eluded,  "  I  aint  gwine  to  talk  nigger  household  details  with  &e  same  enthu- 
talk  no  mo'.     Tou  see  I "  siasm  which  she  had  brought  to  the 

boys'  sports.  Neither  did  she 
quite '  give  up  the  sports  ;  that 
would  have  "mortified"  the  boys. 
This  was  the  period  when  she 
sought  for  the  kings  of  England 
in  Macaulay,  and  conscientiously 
read  every  book  of  the  little  lib- 
rary from  the  "Essays  of  Mon- 
tage "  to  "  Touatton  the  Horse." 
There  was  a  correspondence, 
growing  more  and  more  infre- 
quent but  never  quite  failing ;  for 
Fairfax,  boy  though  he  was,  had 
delicate  intuitions  and  the  kindest 
•  of  hearts.  He  knew  that  his  let- 
ters were  very  precious  to  Ad^le. 
It  was  no  end  of  a  bore  to  write, 
but  he  did  write,  all  the  same, 
and  he  never  told  anyone  that  it 
was  a  bore.  Adfele,  to-night,  in 
that  miserable  room,  with  death 
and  despair  within  and  the  mur- 
derer lurking  without,  forgot  the 
"Ho»  com*  you'x  Ftit  dan'iMKi  Mkg  »■  til?"  PJTiking  fottuncs  of  her  family, 

forgot  her  own  sorrows  and  dan- 
The  day  of  Fairfax  Rutherford's  de-  gers,  forgot  that  the  South  was  ruin- 
parture  Mrs.  Rutherford  dreaded  an  ed,  and  let  her  thoughts  drift  through 
explosion  of  grief,  for  she  knew  the  these  letters,  every  one  of  which  wove  a 
child's  intense  nature ;  but  Ad^le  had  fresh  charm  about  her  hero.  Once  she 
choked  back  her  sobs,  thrust  all  her  slipped  her  hand  into  her  pocket ;  there 
childish  treasures  on  Fairfax — all,  that  is,  was  a  faint  rustle  as  of  paper.  The  truth 
which  were  left,  since  for  a  week  she  is,  there  were  a  few  letters  in  her  pocket ; 
had  been  parting  with  them  one  by  one  she  had  brought  them  with  her  to  read 
— and  she  had  stood  on  the  shore,  way-  over  for — what  was  the  number  of  the 
ing  a  clean  new  handkerchief  until  the  time  ?  And  I  daresay  Fairfax  found  one 
boat  rounded  the  bend.  But  then  perusal  of  the  carefully  written  replies 
Slick  Hose  could  not  run  faster  than  she  quite  enough  to  satisfy  him. 
sped  from  the  landing.  Away,  away  If  Bud  had  not  been  present  she  would 
into  the  woods,  where  there  were  no  have  brought  out  the  letters  now.  Their 
houses,  no  people,  where  a  desolate  little  meeting  had  been  strange  and  sad  and 
girl  could  lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  sob  hurried  ;  but  she  was  more  than  satis- 
and  cry  until  the  sun  set.  Only  the  fied.  She  expected  nothing  for  herself, 
hawks  in  the  air  and  the  quails  hopping  and  her  prince  was  all  ^at  she  had 
through   the  elbow-brush    could  hear    dreamed. 

her.  They  may  have  made  out  one  sen-  A  sentence  from  Bud  aroused  her. 
tence  :  "He  did  cry — a  little !"  He  said  :    "Miss  Delia,  I  ben  studyin', 

"Bya  loujours  Vun  qui  baise  et  Vau-    an'  I  reckon  I  kin  tell  how  Dick  diB- 
tre  qui  tend  lajoue."    In  this  early  love-    kivered  baout  that  ar  money." 
passage  Ad61e  was  not,  as  behoved  a        "  How,  Bud  ?    Has  he  got  a  spy  on  the 
nice  Uttle  girl,  "  the  one  who  tenders  the    plantation  ?  " 

cheek."  But  presently  the  elasticity  of  "  He  mought  hev.  He  got  one  shore 
her  age  and  her  health  asserted  itself.    InJacksonporL    Look  a  yere.  Miss  Delia, 
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I  seen  a  letter  to  ole  man  Pamish  daown  "  You  got  you'  cotton  off  slick/'  said 

ttth  Mis'  Craowder's    las'  week.     She  Bnd ;  "  you  done  it,  tew."    He  gazed  at 

sayd  he  got  'em  riglar,  an'  they  come  her  admiringly. 

from  Jacksonport,  an'  she  lowed  he  war  "  There  was  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

waitin'  on  number  two  kase  of  his  wife  Unk'  Balph  was  away  in  the  army,  and 

died  up  las'  month.     But  I  don't,  Miss  ayfter  all    our    trouble   to  make  that 

Delia.     Them  letters  ben  writ  tew  ol'ar  crop  I  wasn't  going  to  lose  it.    Who 

an'  sLLck  fur  are  gyurl  wad  take  up  with  do  you  reckon    showed  us    where  to 

him,    I  say  them    letters    come  from  hide  it  ? " 

Dick  Bamabas's  spy.    Ye  knows  ole  man  "  SUck  Mose  ?  " 

Pamish  is  powerful  thick  with  Dick.  ''Yes,  Slick  Mose,  and  the  creature 

Nnther  thing.  Miss  Delia,  oner  them  let-  was  pleased  as  pleased  to  see  them  all 

ters  come  the  verry  same  day  the  money  hunting.     They  were  very  civil,   poor 

come.    Mis'  Craowder   done  tole  paw  fellows.    It  was  an  ungracious  duty  ;  but 

when  she  sent  the  word.    Dick  Bama-  they  weren't  to  blame.     They  set  the 

bas  ben  a  watchin'  the  hull  bilin'  er  us.  fields  afire  and  burned  up  what  was  left 

Beckon  he  knows  Mist'  Fairfax  Euther-  afield ;  but  it  wasn't  much,  and  a  month 

ford  done  come,  tew."  ayfter  the  Federals  came  and  I  sold 

Ad^le  recoiled.  that  Jew  at  Jacksonport  the  cotton 

"  Mabbe,"  Bud  went  on,  with  the  mer-  What  is  it  ?  " 
ciless  directness  of  childhood,  ''mabbe  The  boy  was  on  his  knees  by  the  door, 
they  didn't  jest  know  who'd  get  the  listening.    AdMe  jomed  him/ 
money,  an'  they  killed  off  paw  fust,  an'  "  It  is  the  splash  of  a  boat,"  she  whis- 
some  more  ben  waitin'  on  Mist'  Rutiier-  pered ;  "  somebody  is  coming  down  Bun- 
ford  furder  daown  the  road."  ning  Water  in  a  boat." 

" God  forbid  ! "  cried  Ad^le.  "He's  got  aout,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  don't  want  'im  fur  tuh  git  hurted,  They    waited    breathlessly    until    a 

neether.    I  want  'im  tuh  holp  we  uns  kill  scratching  noise  was  heard  at  the  door, 

Dick."    The  boy  looked  about  him  with  a  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  whine  such  as 

kind  of  shamefaced  look  and  lowered  his  a  dog  makes. 

voice  :  "  Say,  Miss  Delia,  I  are  so  sick  'er  "  It's  Mose  I "  cried  Ad^le,  unbarring 

them  graybacks  I  most  wisht  the  Yanks  the  door.     "  Here,  Mose  I " 

wud  come.    We  cud  sell  the  cotton,  ony-  The  ragged  and  soaked  shape  darted, 

how.     A  passle  of  fellers  sayd  they  ben  half  croucMng,  into  the  room  to  fiing  it- 

Marmaduke's  men  an'  putt  out  a  fiire  in  self  at  Ad^le's  feet,  gesticulating  and 

we  all's  cotton  patch  ;  but  paw  he  got  the  moaning.     He  would  run  away  for  a  Ht- 

jog  an'  guv  'em  a  drink  an'  talked  tuh  tie  space  and  then  return,  all  the  while 

'em,  an'  they  didn't  put  tout  a  much  good  shriUy  entreating. 

fire,  an'  ayfter  they  ben  gone,  paw  an'  I  Bud,  as  fearless  a  youngster  as  ever 

packed  up  water  from  the  creek  an'  lived  in  the  bottom,  put  a  safe  distance 

throwed  it  on  ;  but  we  all's  tew  bales  between  himself  and  the  fluttering,  jab- 

at  Bolus's  gin,  the  graybacks  burned  bering  creature. 

them  when  they  burned  the  gin.  Now,  Ad&e  had  grown  very  white.  "  Some- 
Miss  Delia,  they  says  we  all  is  fightin'  bodyis hurt," she  murmured;  "he  wants 
fur  our  homes  an' property,  but  looks  like  me  to  go  with  him.    I  hate  terribly  to 

when  we  git  done  fightin'  we  wunt  have    leave  you  all Hark  !  " 

no  property  leff,  kase  our  own  folks  is  Mose  crouched  on  the  ground  as  if  he 

burned  it  all  up."  would  hide  behind  Ad^le,  he  trembled 

"It  was  to  prevent  its  falling  into  until  his  teeth  chattered.     The  sound 

the  Yankees'  hands,"  said  Ad51e ;  "  but  I  was  the  soft,  prolonged  swish  of  horses' 

don't  think  it  was  right  to  impoverish  feet  wading  through  mud. 

us  all  on  a  chance  of  its  hurting  the  Adele    peered    through    the    crack, 

enemy.    I  don't  believe  General  Lee  or  Morning,  wan  and  gray,  was  creeping 

Mr.  Davis  knows  anything  about  it"  over  the  low-cotton  fields  and  the  rag- 

Ad^le  shared  the  Southern  worship  of  ged  black  forest.     She  could  see  Dick 

Ijee,  and  had  a  feminine  loyalty  in  the  Barnabas  with  four  men,  riding  down 

teeth  of  facts.  into  the  ford.     One  of  the  men  led  the 
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famous  white  horse,  while  Dick  rode  a  a  crime,  whose  wounds  might  appeal  to 

white  mule.  the  indignation  of  men,  the  smoke  and 

''  That  ar's  Parson  CoUins's  Ma'y Jane,"  flame  hid  his  fate. 

cried  Bud,  "  an* Oh,  Lordy,  Miss  There  was  something  tragical  about 

Delia,  thar's  Betty  Ward  I   D'ye  reckon  the  spectacle  ;  the.  absence  of  all  the 

they  all  got  that  'ar  money  ?  "  stir  and    bustle    and  outcxy  usual  to 

Ad^le  had  risen,  ashy  pale  ;  she  made  such  a  calamity,  the  lonely  house,  with 

ready  swiftly  to  go  with  Slick  Mose,  its  gaping  doors  and  windows,  burning 

saying,  while  her  shaking  hands  caught  unheeded. 

at  her  hat,  ''  You're  safe  now.  Bud ;  they  Slick  Mose  would  haye  rushed  into 

won't  come  back  after  they  have  passed  the  flames  had  not  Ad^e,  half  by  force, 

the  house.    Pll  send  Mose  back  home,  half  by  persuasion,  withheld  him.    Sick 

and  we  will  send  out  to  you  to-morrow."  with   indescribable   apprehension    she 

Of  the  terrible  fear  in  her  heart  she  screamed  ''Mr.  CoUinsI"  and  "Cousin 
could  not  speak ;  but  Mose  was  not  more  Fair ! "  until  her  voice  failed  her.  All  at 
anxious  to  go  than  she.  Slick  Mose  had  once  Mose  wrenched  himself  from  her 
the  preacher's  ''batteau."  He  could  grasp  and  began  to  dart  round  the  house, 
row,  as  he  could  swim,  better  than  any  at  intervals  stooping  to  examine  the 
sane  man  around.  He  sent  the  rude  ground,  uttering  long  wails  like  a  dog 
boat  forward  with  frenzied  vigor.  Once,  when  he  trees  a  coon.  In  another  mo- 
lifting  his  oar,  he  pointed  totiie  western  ment  he  bounded  into  the  forest  She 
sky  and  Ad^le's  heart  contracted ;  she  followed  him  ;  the  creature's  instinct 
knew  that  no  sunrise  ever  painted  that  was  her  sole  dependence.  It  did  not 
lurid  and  flickering  glare.  At  last  fail  her  either,  for  a  little  space  in  the 
the  boat  halted  under  the  cypresses,  wood  they  came  upon  an  insensible,  dis- 
No  one  but  Adcle  would  have  leaped  un-  bevelled  figure  lying  half  on  a  log,  while 
hesitatingly  from  log  to  log,  to  follow  an  old  negro  woman  alternately  wailed 
Mose  into  the  brake.  Were  the  path  and  flung  water  over  the  pallid  face, 
through  quagmires  she  must  have  f  ol-  and  two  small  children  were  crying  with 
lowed  him,  for  now  a  hollow,  crackling  fright  on  either  side, 
sound  could  be  heard  and  showers  of  Ad^le  darted  forward  ;  shehadrecog- 
sparks  streamed  upward.  .  Slick  Mose  nized  Parson  CoUins's  old  cook.  Aunt 
was  running,  uttering  his  hcdf-animal  MoUie  Collins. 

cry  of  pain.  He  chose  the  path  so  skil-  "  O  my  heabenly  Marster ! "  shrieked 
fully  that  not  once  did  their  feet  sink  Aimt  Mollie ;  "  O  Miss  Delia,  de  gray- 
below  the  surface,  fleet  of  foot  as  the  backs  done  make  dis  po'  boy  kill  ole 
idiot  was,  Ad^le  kept  close  to  him.  They  Marse.  Ole  Marse  make  me  run  fo'  de 
emerged  into  the  open.  woods  an'  I  seen — ^I  seen— dey  bum  'im 

Parson  CoUins's  house  was  blazing  be-  wid  de  Are — O  Lawdy !  Lawdy  I"    She 

fore  them,  aflame  now  from  pillar  to  roof-  burst  into  incoherent  waiUngs.     Then 

tree ;  but  not  a  human  creature  was  in  it  was  that  Ad^e  bent  over  her  cousin 

sight  Mose  ran  to  the  sycamore  to  which  with  that  cry  which  Mose  had  tried  to 

the  preacher  had  been  bound.    Blood-  copy,  "  O  Pair  !  O  Fair  I " 

stains  on  the  trampled  ground,  embers  of  He  opened  his  eyes,  they  were  the 

a  fire,  sparks  from  whi(£  had  probably  set  blank,  glassy  eyes  of  insanity.    Yet  he 

the  house  afire;  on  one  side  a  litter  of  paw-  knew    her.      "Ad^le,"    whieqpered    he, 

paw  bark,  fooi^rints  everywhere  of  men  ''listen,  don't  teU  my  father,  it's  a  se- 

and  horses — one  could  stiU  see  these,  cret    I'm  the  only  Butherf ord  ever  was 

but  if  Mose  had  left  any  dead  witness  of  a  coward." 

(To  be  continiied.) 


A  HAUNTED  ROOM. 

By  John  Hay. 

In  the  dim  chamber  whence  but  yesterday 
Passed  my  beloved,  filled  with  awe  I  stand; 
And  hawnting  Lores  fluttering  on  every  hand 

'Whi^ter  her  praises  who  is  far  away. 

A  thousand  delicate  fancies  glance  and  play 
On  eveiy  object  which  her  robea  have  fanned. 
And  tenderest  thoughts  and  hopes  bloom  and  e^»nd 

In  the  sweet  memory  of  her  beauty's  ray. 

Ah  I  could  that  glass  but  hold  the  faintest  trace 
Of  all  the  lovdiness  once  mirFored  there, 
The  clustering  glory  of  the  shadowy  hair 

That  framed  so  well  the  dear  young  angel  face  I 
But  no,  it  shows  my  own  face,  full  of  care. 

And  my  heart  is  her  beauty's  dwelling  place. 
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A  CONSULAE  EXPEBIENOE. 

By  Eugene  Schuyler. 

~  N  one  of  my  ■risits  many  of  the  eipreaaionB  which  I  heard 

to  Belgrade  I  still  cling  to  me. 

happened  to  hear  In  July,  1875,  a  man,  evidently  a  for- 
some  vE^iue  ru-  eigner,  came  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
mors  about  an  tm-  at  Belgrade.  When  he  obtained  an  in- 
fortunate  Ameri-  terview  with  tiie  Minister,  and  was  ask- 
can  who  had  been  ed  why  he  came  to  Serbia,  and  why  es- 
seddng  for  treas-  peciaUy  he  wished  to  see  the  Minister  of 
ore  in  several  of  Finance,  he  said — in  a  strange  German- 
the  ruined  old  castles  of  Serbia.  I  heard  English  dialect — that  he  was  a  citizen 
enough  to  interest  me  deeply,  and  seized  of  the  United  States,  and  owned  a  farm 
the  first  occasion  for  obtaining  accurate  in  Minnesota  which  he  worked  with  bis 
information.  'What  I  am  now  about  to  children  ;  but  that  he  was  unfit  for  bard 
tell  was  chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Miyi-  work,  as  he  had  served  in  the  war  as 
tovitch,  afterwards  Minister  of  Foreign  a  private,  had  been  wounded,  and  was 
*  Afblrs,  but  at  that  time  Minister  of  Fi-  then  receiving  a  pension  of  six  dollars 
nance.  He  was  Mnd  enough  to  give  me  a  month.  The  first  impression  which 
not  only  all  the  details  he  knew,  but  he  produced  on  the  Minister — and  the 
copies  of  certain  papers  in  his  posses-  Minister  had  the  pardonable  weaknera 
sion,  and  to  note  down  for  me  the  most  of  trusting  to  first  impressions — was  a 
important  points.  It  is  more  conven-  favorable  one.  He  was  a  man  appar- 
ient,  however,  to  express  myself  in  my  ently  of  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
own  words  and  in  my  own  vray,  though  years  old,  of  middle  size  and  well  built. 
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with  a  fine  head  and  face.  His  forehead  torj,  remembered  an  old  tradition  that 
was  high  ;  his  bluish-gray  eyes  expressed  the  Obilitch  family  had  owned  property 
goodness  and  gentleness  as  well  as  a  in  this  region ;  and  he  advised  the  Amer- 
strong  will ;  his  nose  was  well  propor-  ican,  if  he  searched  at  all,  to  confine  him- 
tioned  and  well  formed ;  his  thick  brown  self  to  the  delta  between  the  Sava  and  the 
beard  was  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray.  Drina,  where  these  towns  are  situated. 
He  was  poorly  but  neatly  dressed,  and  Boyne  knew  the  name  of  Obilitch,  but 
had  all  the  air  of  an  earnest,  sober  man,  nothing  of  the  connection  of  that  family 
accustomed  to  earn  his  own  living.  On  vnth  King  Lazar,  and  had  never  heard 
being  asked  again  what  had  brought  of  the  hero  Milosh. 
him  to  Serbia  and  what  he  wanted,  he  In  order  thoroughly  to  understand 
presented  his  American  papers,  began  the  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to 
to  smile,  and  said :  *^  You  wiU  laugh  at  make  here  a  slight  historical  digression, 
me,  and  perhaps  pity  me,  and  thii^  me  The  literature  of  Serbia  is  rich  in  bal- 
an  old  fool ;  but  the  reason  that  I  have  lads  of  an  epic  character.  These  were 
come  out  here  all  the  way  from  Minne-  among  the  earliest  Slavonic  baUads  col- 
sota  is  to  search  quite  alone  for  what  lected,  and  were  of  great  interest,  espe- 
was  left  to  me  by  my  ancestors."  There  cially  to  German  scholars,  as  throwing 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  re-  light  on  the  possible  composition  of  the 
quest  for  permission  to  seek  for  hidden  Homeric  poems.  One  great  cycle  of 
treasure.  Such  permissions  are  often  these  ballads  is  concerned  with  the  bat- 
asked  for ;  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  tie  of  K6ssovo,  where  on  Yldovdan  (St 
or  thirty  in  a  year  :  and  once  in  a  while  Yitus's  Day),  June  15,  1389,  the  Serbian 
there  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  the  King  Lazar  was  defeated  by  the  Turks, 
sort  in  different  districts.  But  the  Min-  and  Serbian  independence  was  lost  for 
ister  was  surprised  that  so  old  a  man,  nearly  five  centuries.  This  defeat  was 
who  seemed  so  sensible  and  modest,  rendered  decisive  by  the  defection  of 
should  abandon  his  family  and  his  coun-  Yuk  Brdnkovitch,  one  of  the  sons-in-law 
try  and  come  as  far  as  Serbia  vnth  the  of  Lazar,  who,  believing  the  day  lost, 
sole  object  of  himting  for  a  treasure,  went  over  to  the  Turks.  Yuk  had  had 
Then,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  a  personal  quarrel  with  another  son- 
the  Minister  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  in-law  of  Lazar,  Milosh  Obilitch.  At  a 
to  prove  the  uselessness  of  his  work,  banquet  which  Lazar  gave  the  night  be- 
But  all  was  in  vain.  ''  No,  no,  dear  sir,"^  fore  the  grand  battle  he  brought  out  a 
he  said,  ''  the  treasure  is  still  buried  in  great  gold  goblet  and  drank  to  the 
the  ground,  or  there  would  be  some-  health  of  Milosh,  taunting  him  with  his 
thing  of  it  in  the  European  museiuns  :  disloyalty.  The  latter  accepted  the 
I  have  been  in  many  places  in  Europe  toast,  finished  the  cup,  and  strode  out  of 
and  have  never  seen  anything  like  it,  the  tent  in  a  fury;  swearing  that  he 
and  therefore  I  am  sure  of  my  enter-  would  show  if  it  were  he  who  could  be 
prise,  as  I  am  searching  according  to  disloyal.  With  two  of  his  friends  he 
my  docimients."  He  then  said  that  he  rode  into  the  Turkish  camp  straight  to 
was  of  Serbian  origin ;  that  his  name  the  tent  of  the  Sultan  Mur&d  L  (Amu- 
was  August  Boyne  de  Lazar ;  that  he  rath)  and  demanded  an  audience.  On 
was  bom  in  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  in  1818 ;  the  advice  of  the  Yizier,  Mur&d,  instead 
and  that  after  the  Eevolution  in  1848,  in  of  giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  offered 
which  he  was  implicated,  he  had  emi-  his  foot,  which  Milosh  seized,  pulled  him 
grated  to  the  United  States.  He  claimed  to  the  ground,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
to  be  descended  from  a  family  closely  belly.  After  killing  the  two  Yiziers  he 
related  to  that  of  Prince  Lazar  ;  which  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  with 
was  once  so  rich  and  powerful  that  it  his  companions,  pursued  by  the  Turks, 
owned  S6kol,  Sh&batz,  and  other  towns  but  leavmg  a  broad  swath  of  death  as 
in  the  Shumadia — that  wonderful  forest-  they  galloped  through  the  camp.  The 
country,  even  the  name  of  which  is  de-  other  two  were  killed  and  Milosh  was 
rived  from  a  word  emressing  the  rus-  captured.  The  Sultan  did  not  die  on 
tling  of  the  leaves,  when  he  said  this,  the  ^>ot,  but  was  so  grievously  wounded 
the  Minister,  who  is  well  versed  in  his-  that  his  son  Bayaz^d  (Bajazet),  the  same 
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• 

who  was  afterward  captured  by  Tamer-  tament  relating  to  our  family  matters, 

lane  and  kept  in  a  cage,  fought  the  bat-  which  I  know  from  my  parents  in  Serbia, 

tie  in  his  stead.    King  Lazar  was  taken  I  could  never  go  there  myself,  for  I  was 

prisoner,  and  both  he  and  Milosh  Obi-  so  long  in  the  military  service ;  and  af ter- 

litch  were  brought  to  the  dying  Mur&d  ward  was  too  ill  and  old.     Other  secret 

for  his  orders.     The  Sultan  ordered  them  things  and  matters  I  will  tell  thee  orally, 

to  be  executed,  and  commanded  that  But  here  it  seems  necessary  and  impor- 

Milosh  Obilitch  should  be  buried  by  his  tant  to  describe  the  days  of  my  youth 

side  and  King  Lazar  at  his  feet ;  to  show  and  my  experience.    My  fether  was  a 

that  all  Chri^bians  were  rayahs  or  sub-  Prince  of  Serbia.    Iwas  bom  in  the  year 

jects.     Milosh  spoke  up  and  said :  1697  in  a  castle  in  the  Shumadia ;  and 

"Thou  art  dying !  I  also  am  death-doom'd.  was  brought  up  in  the  castle  of  Sh&batz 

I  beseech' thee,  O  Mar&d,  great  Saltan  I  on   the  river  Sava.     In  the  year  1704 

Let  not  thus  our  dead  bodies  be  baried,  there  was  great  excitement  and  commo- 

Let  the  two  Tsars  lie  in  death  side  by  side !  ^ion  in  consequence  of  the  Turkish  tyr- 

Let  me  lie  at  the  feet  of  Tsar  Lazar  I  ,  . i*                   , .       .            -xi.      j. 

His  true  knight  was  I  ever  in  this  world  ;  ^^7  >  ^^^  "^®^  ^^^  disasters  Without 

His  true  vassal  I  would  be  in  that  one  I  "  precedent. 

It  is  said  that  Mur4d,  struck  with  the  ,    "9^«  ^'»*'  ^^«^  *^«  reflection  of 

u^.^,^  .«^  «j<.i;^  «*  M-Ji^v.  r^^-^^^A  Dvimmg  houses  reddened  all  our  win- 

^St£  '^°^«'  ^  '^«''^«  "p  ^*^«^  ^y  ^^  ^"8^^* 

miosh  is  the  hero  from  whom  the  ^^*  «*  4*?\'^^^^°5.i  ^^  T 

treasure^eker  was  apparently  descend-  f^  ^^  ^^]T^^?^  *  •'"i¥"^  ^^T"*" 

ed.    The  proofs  of  this  descent  are  very  ! <^*  up.  Andrfa,  he  cned  to  me.  'we 

curious.  ^^  °^  ^°^®         ^^ '          long-beards 

When  August  Boyne  left  Saxony  to  «« ^^'  '^^.^^f^^'^  ^^'f  *^« 
go  to  AmeriSi  his  fafiier  gave  him  s^me  ^^fiJ"*  *^f  **'«'"•  I^fl^ays 
papers  and  documents.  \  small  Bible  *^^  °*  them-they  were  ternble,  and 
^iLning  notes,  and  told  him  all  that  ^«  °^i^  *°  °F  ^^,  toMlandplun- 
hehadh^  fr<;m  his  own  father  and  fer  «indIro8e  mstantly.  The  servant 
could  remember  about  the  family  his-  took  me  m  his  arms.  I  heard  fearful 
tory.  Long  afterward,  when  Boyne  was  noises  eve^here  about  me.  My  moth- 
ill  in  a  holpital  at  Oiicago,  this  Bible  f^^'^f^  ^V^"^  very  much  agi- 
was  stolen  f^m  him ;  it  wis  recovered.  ^^  ""^  «^«^*«'l'  ^^  ^^^^,^^  l"^ 
but-portions  of  the  notes  having  been  ^^  *^«  ?7«  momentwe  heard  ttefirmg 
apparently  purposely  cut  ou<^in%  mu-  °'  "^^^^  «J'"*f  ^^  to  us.  One  of 
tSited  c^nSition.  In  order  to  guard  **»«  ^°T  ^  ^,  oP«°  ^  ""^o'^®  "^^ 
against  further  loss,  copies  were  made  P""^,  ^®^  «"  ^f  "^  "^i^-^^.v' 
^  all  that  remained,  wfcch  were  duly  Aerce-lo^g  Turks   rushed  into  the 

certified  and  attested  by  the  proper  ju-  fP^P"    ^^  ^T'l'^^^'^vJ"^/ 

didal  and  notarial  authorities    Wng  fTi,^''°^-/'^'^J^*^'^,  ^?  "t 

the  papers  shown  to  the  Serbian  Mini^  di^flame  and,  shouting  terribly,  threat- 

ter  ^  one  "  the  validity  of  which  was  «°«^  *?  ^^^^^''fTft  "^  "!  ,w  ^u* 

proved  by  many  signature  and  legalized  ^^"^  "^  ^%  ^^^  1«*  ™«  ^'^  ^  **».« 

fey  American  authorities.     [I  give  here  pound ;  and  I  roUed  under  some  furm- 

the  Minister's  exact  words.]    It  was  said  tn^e  and  crept  off  as  far  as  I  could  get 

therem  that  the  document  consisted  of  ?."*A<^^"*  see  how  he  fell  a  victun  to 

four  leaves ;  but  only  two  came  into  my  ^,S^«^*y',  V"  *¥  *)it™Sj  V  ^r^  ^^ 

hands.    The  other  tWo  had  either  been  bj  the  cruel  hands  of  the  Turks.    I  could 

lost  by  Boyne.  or  had  been  stolen  from  '^  ^®V^u  °"°I  "^""^  *^*^  ^°?v* 

him."    TMs  professed  to  be  written  by  P?  "'O*'^*'^!  how  they  took  her  by  ttie 

Andria  Obilitch.  the  great-grandfather  lM"r  M»d  cut  her  to  pieces.    When  ttis 

of  August  Boyne.    It  was  in  German  7'^  /°°®  ^^7  ¥*  *•"«  P^'      ^his 

and  rai  as  follows  :  ^^"^^^  ^^%  remained  deeply  engraved 

on  my  mind ;  so  that  even  now,  after 

"  BBAMnEMBUBO.  May  1.  1769.  many  years,  I  see  these  horrible  details 

"  Mt  Deab  Son,  Fbedebio  de  Lazab  :  I  again  enacted.    I  remained  alive  among 

hand  over  to  thee  my  last  Will  and  Tes-  the  dead ;  but  felt,  after  a  while,  that  I 
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was  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  street,  dental  rather  than  oriental  The  old 
They  washed  m j  face,  which  was  covered  nobility  of  Serbia,  as  well  as  of  Bulgaria 
with  blood,  put  me  on  a  cart,  and  off  and  Greece,  were  either  exterminated 
we  went  in  great  haste,  as  fast  as  the  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  peasantry 
horses  could  run.  We  saw  all  round  us  by  being  stripped  of  their  lands.  In 
Tillages  in  a  blaze,  and  people  and  cattle  Bosnia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nobles 
running  in  all  directions.  From  time  saved  their  estates  by  turning  Moham- 
to  time  we  met  many  carts,  and  people  medan.  They  are  still  fanatical  Mus- 
laden  with  their  property,  going  along  sulmans ;  but  they  speak  Serbian  and 
our  road  to  the  Shumadia  forest.  When  rarely  Turkish,  retain  their  family  names, 
we  reached  the  forest  we  were  warmly  and  use  coats  of  arms, 
received,  with  joyful  acclamations.  They  The  remaining  part  of  the  story  was 
took  me  down  from  the  cart,  and  passed  on  the  missing  sheets,  and  has  to  be 
me  about  from  one  to  another.  All  filled  in  from  the  family  traditions  told 
were  surprised  that  I  had  survived,  and  by  August  Boyne  to  the  Minister, 
covered  me  with  kisses.  My  man — ^the  lliere  was,  however,  a  copy  of  the  notes 
same  who  brought  me  bere — ^took  me  from  the  old  Bible,  about  the  descend- 
into  his  arms,  carried  me  into  a  tent,  ants  of  Andria  Obilitch ;  by  which  it 
and  told  me  to  lie  down  and  rest  He  may  be  seen  that  one  of  his  sons,  Fred- 
told  me  that  his  name  was  Yefr^m  N&dus-  eric,  was  bom  in  Brandenburg  on  MEiy 
tratz  (one  who  has  lost  all  hope),  that  he  7,  1744  ;  that  Frederic's  son,  John,  was 
was  a  servant  of  our  family,  and  that  he  bom  on  June  12, 1784  ;  and  that  John's 
had  saved  me  out  of  gratitude  to  my  son  August — ^the  man  in  question — ^was 
father,  his  master.  The  people  called  bom  in  Chemnitz  on  August  5,  1818. 
me  Andria  Obilitch.  They  afterward  The  accuracy  of  names  in  this  docu- 
built  houses  and  shelters,  and  my  ser-  ment  and  its  general  air  of  historic 
vant  and  preserver  also  built  a  house,  truth  make  it  curious  and  interesting. 
He  was  clever  in  healing  horses,  and  Mr.  Miydtovitch  believes  it  genuine,  and 
lived  well,  and  I  often  travelled  about  has  published  it  as  throwing  light  on 
with  him.  When  I  was  about  twelve  the  popular  rising  against  the  Turks  in 
years  old,  I  went  with  him  to  S6kol ;  1704.  One  might,  perhaps,  account  for 
and  as  we  came  back,  he  said :  *  We  will  the  character  of  the  story  by  supposing 
pass  now  on  the  Belgrade  .road,  so  that  it  to  be  a  romance  invented  by  some 
you  may  see  where  your  father  lived,  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  army  of 
Do  you  see  yonder  that  half-ruined  tower.  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  besieged  and 
and  the  ruins  of  buildings?'  'Yes,  I  took  Belgrade,  in  1717.  This,  however, 
see.'  That  was  where  your  father  Lazar  could  not  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  accept 
lived.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  Serbian  the  family  history  as  handed  down  and 
land,  and  a  famous  and  highly  esteemed  related  by  Boyne. 
lord.  All  of  your  family  were  greatly  According  to  the  oral  account  Andrfa 
respected.  But  they  were  all  killed  by  lived  in  this  v^y  for  some  time  longer ; 
the  Turks,  who  carried  off  great  treas-  until  Yefr^m,  feeling  himself  in^m, 
ures.  You  are  now  the  only  surviving  said  to  the  boy :  "  I  shall  die  soon,  and 
member  of  your  famous  race.  I  saved  you  will  be  left  alone  to  live  as  you  can. 
you  when  oh&batz  was  burned.  The  If  it  is  possible,  escape  across  the  river 
Shumadia  Castle  alone  remains  in  the  away  from  the  Turks,  so  that  your  life 
possession  of  your  family ;  but,  you  see,  may  be  preserved  ;  and  perhaps  your 
it  is  worth  nothing  now.  The  Turks  descendants  may  some  time  come  back, 
killed  every  living  soul,  and  burned  and  get  again  the  lands  and  property 
down  all  &e  vills^es,  and  it  will  be  of  your  family."  Later  on  Yefi^m,  after 
worth  nothing  during  your  lifetime.' "  swearing  the  boy  solemnly  to  secrecy, 

took  him  to  the  ruined  castle ;  made 

The  castle  of  S6kol  is  now  a  pictu-  him  observe  carefully,  and  try  to  re- 

resque  ruin — ^like  so  many  others  in  member  certain  signs  and  landmarks ; 

Serbia — which  gives  a  great  idea  of  the  and  finally  led    him   through  subter- 

power  and  wealth  of  its  former  owners,  ranean  passages  of  great  length  into  a 

The  general  effect  of  all  of  them  is  occi-  vaulted    room,   where  the  goods  and 
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treasures  of  Andrfa's  &ther  were  heaped  then  a  fine  lady.    The  gentleman  who 

up.    There  were,  he  said,  many  splen-  was  with  her  admired  the  coin,  which 

didly  ornamented  oriental  arms,  and  seemed  curious  and  rare,  and  had  an  in- 

weapons    of    excellent    workmanship,  scription  in  an  unknown  language ;  and 

books  and  documents,  deeds  and   cU-  the  King,  sending  for  the  director  of 

plomas,  rich  drinMng-cups,  and  many  his  numismatic  collection,  asked  him 

utensils  of  gold  and  ffllver,  mosaics  and  if  such  a  piece  existed  in  his  cabinet 

enamelled  trinkets,  medals  and  money.  The  director  replied  that  he  had  re- 

and  strong  chests  full  of  valuables.    It  cently  bought  a  similar  one  at  Venice, 
was  impossible  to  take  anything  away.        It  must  be  remarked  here  that  Venice 

from  fear  of  the  Turks.    Besides  this,  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  active  com- 

Yefr^m  felt  that  it  was  a  solemn  trust  merce  with  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula, 

which  he  had  no  right  to  deliver  up  to  and  that  the  Venetian  coins  served  as 

the  boy.    He  allowed  him,  however,  to  models    for  the    old    Serbian    money, 

take  one  ancient  coin  in  order  to  im-  About  all  this  August  Boyne  knew  notn? 

press  the  secret  on  his  mind.  .  ing,  and  when  he  first  told  the  story  to 

Soon  after  this — ^it  must  have  been  the  Minister  had  never  seen  any  old 

about  the  time  that  the  Austrians  were  Serbian  gold  coin%  which  are  extremely 

besieging  Belgrade — ^Yefr^m  found    a  rare. 

means  of  escaping  from  the  country  As  time  went  on  Andrfa  prospered ; 
with  Andrfa  ;  and  in  search  of  some  the  King,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
honest  and  honorable  employment  they  helped  hLm  ;  and  he  was  able  to  build 
made  their  way  through  the  Slavonic-  a  house  with  the  right  to  convert  it 
speaking  countries  to  Silesia.  Yefr^m  into  an  inn.  This  he  did  when  he  had 
cued,  and  Andria  took  service  with  a  grown  too  old  to  be  of  use  in  active  ser- 
^(reat  landed  proprietor.  Here  he  fell  vice ;  and,  as  he  often  told  his  guests 
in  love  with  a  pretty  peasant-girl,  who  stories  about  fights  in  Serbia,  to  which 
was  bom  on  the  estate,  and  was  con-  he  gave  the  name  of  boyne  or  voyne  (in 
sequently  the  serf  of  the  lord  of  the  Serbian  hoy  or  voy  means  a  fight,  and 
manor.  For  that,  or  for  some  other  voyna  war),  they  came  to  call  the  house 
reason,  he  was  not  allowed  to  manr  the  Boyne  Inn — Odsthaus  zum  Boyne — 
her ;  but  he  gave  her  the  old  coin  which  and  he  and  his  descendants  adopted  it  as 
he  had  brought  from  the  vault  and  had  a  surname.  The  de  Lazar  was  evidently 
carefully  kept.  One  day  the  lord,  his  an  attempt  at  translating  Lazarevitch, 
master,  played  cards  with  a  German  the  son  of  Lazar,  the  patronymic  which 
baron,  and,  among  other  stakes,  lost  the  Andria  had  from  his  father — Andria 
girl  who  was  An<&fa's  sweetheart  An-  Lazarevitch  Obilitch — and  had  nothing 
dria  in  a  frenzy  of  anger  and  despair  to  do  with  the  old  King  Lazar. 
tried  to  kill  the  baron ;  but,  mistaking  About  the  life  of  Andria's  son  and 
the  man,  killed  one  of  his  attendants,  grandson  I  know  nothing,  nor  why  one 
For  this  he  was  obliged  to  run  away  of  them  went  to  Saxony ;  nor  did  the 
and  hide  himself ;  and,  meeting  some  Minister  remember  that  August  Boyne 
recruiting  sergeant,  he  was  enlisted  in  had  told  him  anything  in  particular 
the  body-guard  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  about  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  thirty. 
He  was  tiien  about  tweniy-two  years  when  he  emigrated  to  America.  I  must 
old.  One  day,  many  years  after,  when  return  to  his  appearance  in  Belgrade, 
there  was  a  festivity  at  court,  and  As  I  have  said,  the  Minister  at  first 
Andria  was  on  guard  at  the  door  of  the  tried  to  dissuade  Boyne  from  what  he 
ball-room,  a  fine  lady  passed  on  the  arm  considered  a  useless  and  absurd  under- 
of  a  gentleman  ;  and  by  some  accident  taking ;  and,  when  he  found  this  of  no 
dropped  her  bracelet.  Andria  picked  avail,  advised  him  to  search  especially 
it  up,  and  even  in  its  setting  of  jewels  near  Sh&batz  and  in  that  region  ;  where 
recognized  the  coin  ;  then,  raising  his  he  knew,  as  a  historian  that  the  Obi- 
eyes  as  much  as  he  dared,  he  recognized  Htch  family  had  possessed  lands.  Boyne 
the  girl  he  had  once  loved.  She  had  spent  a  whole  year  in  that  part  of  the 
married,  it  seems,  an  officer  who  had  country,  and  then  began  to  explore  the 
become  a  great  general,  and  she  was  districts  of  Mor&va    and  Krag^yevatz. 
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He  occasionally  returned  to  Belgrade ;  which  he  was ;  and  therefore  had  him 
and  the  Minister,  who  had  become  more  transferred  to  the  hospital  He  was  ac- 
and  more  interested  in  him  and  had  companied  at  this  time  by  an  ill-looking 
been  greatly  impressed  by  his  straight-  man,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  some- 
forwardness,  his  earnestness,  and  his  sim-  where  made,  and  whom  he  had  engaged 
pie  piety,  assisted  him  from  time  to  time  to  help  him  in  his  work.  When  the 
with  food,  linen,  clothes,  and  even  money.  Minister  returned  to  Belgrade  he  went 
Boyne  had  gradually  learned  a  little  to  see  poor  Boyne,  and  found  him  dy- 
Serbian,  and  wherever  he  went  tried  to  ing.  He  expired  on  the  morning  of 
do  good  to  the  people  about  him  ;  leay-  August  3,  1876,  and  was  buried  among 
ing  a  most  fayorable  opinion  of  him  on  the  poor  in  the  highest  spot  of  the 
all  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  What  x>ar-  cemetery  of  Belgrade,  whence  there  is 
ticularly  struck  my  friend  the  Minister  a  lovely  view  over  the  Danube.  The 
was  that  he  generally  prayed  aloud,  and  body  of  this  unknown  and  friendless 
that  his  prayers  were  extemporized,  and  American,  the  possible  descendant — and 
suited  to  particular  circumstances.  "I  the  last--of  the  hero  King  Lazar,  was 
was  deeply  touched,"  the  Minister  said,  followed  to  the  grave  by  one  mourner 
"  when  he  prayed  for  Serbia,  the  Prince,  only — the  Serbian  Prime  Minister.  The 
the  whole  Serbian  nation  ;  and  special-  &ce  of  the  poor  man  after  death  took 
ly  for  the  children  of  this  nation  who  on  such  a  Serbian  type  that  the  Minister 
hrequent  the  schools,  upon  whom  he  im-  took  the  trouble  of  having  him  photo- 
plored  the  Almighty's  blessing.  At  the  graphed.  His  death  was  doubtless  due 
time  when  he  asked  for  the  concession,  to  fever  brought  on  by  overwork  and 
and  permission  to  search  for  the  treas-  exhaustion ;  but  the  lady,  with  whom  I 
ure,  he  said  that  he  would  spend  it  en-  have  talked,  felt  sure  that  he  had  been 
tirely  on  the  construction  of  a  Serbian  poisoned.  What  supported  her  in  this 
railwav,  and  that  he  would  not  carry  theory  was  that  the  man  whom  he  had 
out  of  the  country  a  single  &rthing.  taken  as  his  assistant  had  disappeared ; 
But  later  he  cluuiged  his  mind  and  carrying  with  him  most  of  the  papers, 
said :  '  It  is  nearly  two  vears  that  I  noteis,  and  the  various  small  objects 
live  in  this  country  among  tne  Serbians ;  that  belonged  to  him. 
and  I  see  that  the  nation  is  not  pious 

and  has  forgotten  Gk>d  and  His  good-       Seven  or  eight  years  after  this  I  met 

ness  to  men  :  and  so,  if  I  find  my  treas-  in  Athens  1^.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  now 

ure,  I  wish  with  the  money  to  build  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Qx- 

many  good  schools  to  teach  children  the  ford,  with  his  wife — a  daughter  of  Mr. 

fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  educate  them  in  E.  A1  Freeman  the  historian — who  had 

the  love  of  their  neighbors.' "  come  from  a  journey  in  Macedonia.    At 

In  May,  1876,  Boyne  was  full  of  hope,  Prfshtina,  or  somewhere  near  there,  Mr. 

and  said  that  he   had  found   certain  Evans  had  bought  some  fine  old  Serbian 

signs  on  an  old  ruined  castle  not  far  from  gold  coins  from  a  man  who,  although 

Eragiiyevatz.     He  came  again  to  Bel-  he  seemed  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 

grade  in  June  during  a  period  of  great  them,  would  only  show  them  one  by  one, 

heat,  on  foot  and  utterly  destitute ;  and  behaved  very  mysteriously  and  suspi- 

was  almost  immediately  taken  ilL     The  ciously,  and  then  disappeared.    Some  of 

Minister  was  absent  at  the  time  ;  but  a  these  coins  were  unique  ;  of  others  only 

lady  went  to  see  him  in  the  wretched  one  or  two  specimens  were  known  to 

cottage  where  he  had  found  a  lodging,  exist.      I  told  him  the  story  of  poor 

and  provided  him  with  Unen  and  other  August  Boyne,  and  he  agreed  with  me 

necessaries.      This  friend    on  a    later  in  thinking  that  possibly  at  least  a  part 

visit  found  that  everything  had  been  of    the    Obilitch    treasure    had    been 

stolen  from  him  in  the  weak  state  in  found. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

THE  noise  oE  Browning  commentators  poetry  ?     Thej  would  teeent  the  impnta- 

haa  grown  of  late  years  into  sach  a  tion,  perhaps ;  but  bare  thej  not  been  mode 

hnft-and-017,  that  tiie  man  who  pre*  nnoonsciooslj  to  assnme  that  the  field  is 

fen  the  companionship  to  the  investiga-  one  of  thistles  by  the  wagging  of  some  pos- 

tion  of  the  poet  inclines  more  than  ever  sibly  long-eared  head  over  "Sordello,"  or 

to  take  his  pleasure  silently.    He  is  sh;  the  notion  that  he  who  enters  here  mnst 

(especially  in  print)  of  the  expression  of  his  swear  fall  allegiance  to  "  The  Ring  and  the 

enjoyment,  or  of  signs  of  the  faith  that  is  Book  "  ?    Not  every  head  is  of  that  descrip- 

in  him,  lest  they  be  confounded  with  that  tion  that  finds  iaterest  even  in  the  former 

kind  of  yiew-halloo  which  these  gentlemen  of  those  two  poems,  and  the  latter  and  its 

are  accustomed  to  give  when  they  catch  successors  have  their  own  great  place  and 

sight  of  a  new  problem  or  interpretation,  fnnction ;  but  why  insist  upon  opening  at 

Of  course  there  ore  commentators  andcom<  "Sordello"  or  "The  Ring  and  the  Book  "a 

mentators,  of  Browning  as  of  Shakespeare ;  poet  who  has  given  as  between  them  a 

bnt,  as  Bishop  Blongram  said,  whole  oycle  of  the  most  direct,  human,  liv- 
ing poems  in  the  language?     Nobody  in- 

"Brea  jDUr  prime  men  wlio  sppnln  tboir  kind  gigta  upon  onr  exclusive  interest  in  the  Sec- 
Are  man  itill.cMch  awheel  within  awheel,  „„,  „„.   „,X'„„„. 
See  more  In  >  traUk  thin  Che  trtUh'ii  ilmple  iielf.^  <"^"  ^»"  "  *  "^^^■ 

Conftue  themnlTse— "  If  I  had  a  New  Browning  Society  in  Tiew, 
it  should  be  one  to  show— not  indeed  that 
and,  it  may  be  added,  in  the  present  case  the  great  poet  just  dead  had  touched  bamau 
really  sncceed  in  putting  themselves  sen-  life  and  thought  at  more  points,  and  more 
onsly  in  the  way  of  many  a  simpler  wayfar-  truly  and  deeply,  than  any  in  English  since 
iug  man's  intelleotnal  pleasure,  by  fright-  Shakespeare  (for  it  may  be  years  tooearly  to 
eninghimoffoneof  the  greatest  and  fairest  preachthat  doctrine),— but  that  the  Brown- 
fields  in  liteiatnce.  ing  of  "Men  and  Women,"  of  the  long  list 
It  maybe  that  Browning  can  never  speak  of  poems  which  he  gronped  in  his  works  as 
to  the  largest  audience ;  but  it  is  certain  Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Dramatio  Bomances, 
that  the  audience  to  hear  him  and  know  of  "Pippa  Passes"  and  "A  Blot  in  the 
him  will  not  be  as  large  even  as  it  ahonld  be  'Scutcheon,"  is  not  a  poet  of  schoolmen,  and 
—as  large  as,  if  report  be  true,  he  himself  has  no  esoteric  doctrine  to  teach ;  bat  is 
felt  with  some  resentment  that  it  ought  to  befoieallthingsthepoet  of  thered-blooded 
be — until  men's  minds  are  cleared  of  cant  human  being  ;  of  the  vital,  the  actire  and 
aboQt  him.  What  is  the  reason  why  men  the  vigorous  in  both  feeling  and  intellect; 
without  a  touch  of  the  Philistine  in  them  and  that  he  is  "  lucid  "  in  the  highest  sense 
should  aggravate  one  by  persisting  in  ap-  in  which  that  much-abused  word  is  ever 
proaching  Browning's  work  as  though  it  in-  likely  to  be  applied.  That  thh  Browning, 
Tolved  first  of  all  some  kind  of  int«llectaal  in  short,  however  time  may  deal  with  bis 
crux, — the  employment  of  some  other  facnl-  later  work,  is  quite  safe  among  the  corn- 
ties  than  those  that  commonly  receive  true  mentators;  being  one  whose  sane  and  strong 
Vot-VIl— 30 
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genius  is  as  sure  to  widen  its  influenoe  as  to  This  is  all  very  well,  jon  saj,  but  I  don't 

keep  it  while  the  language  lasts.  like  that  woman.    Dear  madam,  as  it  never 

enters  into  her  calculation  that  you  should, 

^  What  are  '  men's  women  ? ' "  asked,  only  she  does  not  take  such  pains  with  you.    She 

the  other  day,  the  most  charming  of  her  sex ;  makes  dear  foes  among  you,   of  course. 

*<  men  are  forever  saying  of  so-and-so,  whom,  Sometimes,  even,  she  does  not  escape  cal- 

by  the  way,  I  detest,  that  she  is  <  a  man's  umny.    But  this,  having  no  actual  basis, 

woman.'    Teach  me  how  to  be  one,  please,  falls  of  its  own  weight,  and  in  the  end. 

Wherein  lies  the  charm  ?    Must  I  smoke  as  you  yourself  will  admit,  you  stand  in 

like  your  Venetians  ?    Must  I  talk  horse  ?  awe  of  her.    Your  question  proves  it.    I 

Must  I  adopt  all  the  other  of  your  dreadful  have  tried  to  tell  you  why  we  like  her ;  and 

ways?  "  if  you  must  have  a  word  of  definition,  here 

Certainly  not,  dear  madam.     Yet  it  is  it  is:     She  is  one  who  has  the  g^t  to 

quite  true  that  while  one  man's  ideal  differs  study  men,  and  who,  having  studied  many, 

most  fortuitously  from  another's,  as  one  star  finds  the  process  still  amusing.     If  you  lack 

differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  there  this  primal  requisite,  abandon  the  unequal 

are  those  who  are  known  among  us    as  contest;  you  will  never  become  like  her 

''men's  women,"  for  a  happy  combination  by  a  servile  imitation  of  her  tricks  and  her 

of  qualities  somewhat  difScult  to  describe,  manners.    In  spite  of  these,  which  set  you 

Are  you  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  comedy  so  against  her,  let  me  entreat  you  to  believe 

of  the  "Belle's  Stratagem,"  unabridged?  her  a  deserving  woman  indeed.     To  become 

and  if  so,  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Rackets  such  a  woman  there  is,  happily,  an  infal- 

definition  of  a  fine  lady?    ''A  creature  for  lible  prescription,  dating  from  a  Venetian 

whom  nature  has  done  much,  and  education  province,  in  the  good  old  times  when  *'  the 

more ;  she  has  taste,  elegance,  spint,  under-  doges  used  to  wed   the  sea  with  rings." 

standing.    In  her  manner  she  is  free,  in  her  Like  mine,  it  was  given  for  the  asking,  by 

morals  nice.   Her  behavior  is  undistinguish-  one  lago,  on  the  quay  at  Cyprus ;  and  I 

ingly  polite  to  her  husband  and  all  man-  recommend  to  you  every  line  of  it  except 

kind."    That  will  do  admirably  for  a  foun-  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

dation.     But  a  * '  man's  woman  "  I  take  to  be  

all  this  and  something  beyond  it.    To  begin  What  is  a  man  to  do  about  those  interest- 

with,  she  is  old  enough  to  know  her  world  ing  possibilities  that  he  calls  his  first  loves  ? 

thoroughly;  yet,   though  she  need  never  I  say  "possibilities,"  using  the  plural  (and 

have  been  beautiful,  she  must  have  kept  her  thereby  doing  violence,  perhaps,  to  popular 

youth.     She  is  in  no  sense  a  light  woman,  prejudice),  because  of  the  conviction  that 

neither  is  she  over-intellectual ;  she  would  experience  does  not  always  teach  enough, 

not  speak  Greek,  even  if  she  could.     She  is  and  that  in  a  good  many  cases  experiences 

a  creature  of  infinite  tact,  whom  every  being  are  needed.    If  there  are  any  agencies  which 

with  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man  in-  are  more  usefully  instructive  than  first  loves 

terests  profoundly.     With  him  she  is  always  in  ripening  adolescence  into  manhood,  this 

at  her  best,  and  she  contrives  to  get  out  of  deponent  knoweth  them  not,  and  his  ears 

him  the  best  there  is.     She  listens  well,  are  erect,  and  his  eyes  intent  for  the  cata- 

and  grows  sympathetic  as  she  listens.    Has  logue  of  them. 

he  a  special  weakness  ?  she  half  tempts  him  By  first  loves  be  it  understood  to  include 
to  believe  it  is  a  virtue.  An  adept  in  the  not  only  that  preliminary  being  who  first 
subtlest  forms  of  flattery,  she  would  force  makes  the  incipient  man  aware  of  a  peculi- 
the  meanest  of  us  to  shine  even  when  he  is  arity  in  his  affections,  but  all  the  constella- 
ill  at  ease.  And  yet,  above  all,  she  remains  tion  of  beings,  more  or  less  angelic,  who 
sincere.  Her  interast  in  him  is  real,  and  become  the  successive  guiding  stars  of  his 
survives  the  fleeting  moment.  He  is  a  man  ;  existence,  from  the  time  he  achieves  tail- 
that  is  to  say,  for  her,  the  brightest  page  in  coats  until  some  woman  takes  him  for  better 
nature's  book.  She  respects  convention,  or  worse,  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  protracted 
knowing  well  when  she  may  venture  to  be  un-  training  in  him.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
conventional ;  yet  she  is  unapproachable  and  individual  males  who  find  their  pole-star  at 
irreproachable.     In  return,  he  adores  her.  the  first  essay,  and  never  wabble  afterward 
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in  their  oonrses.    The  limited  knowledge  they  maj  become  with  the  lapse  of  years 

of  men  of  this  sort  may  prevent  them  from  is  manifestly  inexpedient  and  nnreasonable, 

realizing  that   their  experience  is  excep-  as  well  as  usually  improper,  if  for  no  other 

tionaL      They  most  go  to  the  books  to  reason,  because 

learn  what  is  the  common  lot  of  common  „  ^.         ^    ^ ,         ^^  .  « 

-  . ,  .  V      i_  XI.  i.  11    .X     1^  ••  One  muBt  not  love  another'B." 

men,  and  there  is  no  book  that  recalls  itself 

at  this  moment  to  which  they  can  go  to  There  was  obviously  a  comer  in  Praed*s 
better  purpose  than  to  Edmond  About's  heart  where  *'the  ball-room's  belle  "had 
"  Story  of  an  Honest  Man."  There  they  permanent  lodgings,  but  obviously,  too,  he 
will  discover,  if  they  need  it,  how  the  im-  had  no  special  tenderness  for  "  Mrs.  Some- 
pact  of  successive  entities  upon  the  affec-  thing  Bogers,"  but  regarded  her,  no  doubt, 
tions  may  hammer  them  at  last  into  a  dur-  with  an  interest  that  was  always  friendly, 
able  article,  graceful  to  contemplate,  and  but  never  uncomfortably  acute,  as  one  is 
able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  work-a-  &pt  to  regard  the  cocoon  from  which  some 
day  life.  particularly  lovely  butterfly  has  escaped. 

Now  as  to  those  several  entities.    Many    True   always  to    the  butterfly,  doubtless 
a  man,    unlike   About's   autobiographical    Praed  disassociated  it  from  Mr.  Something 
hero,  feels  constrained  to  regard  them  as    Bogers's  cocoon.    When  the  fledgling  Pen- 
monuments  of  his  own  inconstancy   and    dennis  loved  the  Fotheringay,  he  loved  her 
weakness,  and  either  buries  his  memories    from  his  hat  to  his  boot-soles,  and  don't 
of  them  in  unmarked  graves,   or  recalls    imagine  that  he  ever  succeeded  —  even  if 
them  shamefacedly  and  with  a  very  sneak-    be  was  fool  enough  to  try — ^in  erasing  that 
ing  sort  of  tenderness.     The  greater  fool    lovely  image  from  his  memory.    The  Foth- 
hel    I  miss  the  proper  point  of  view   if    eringay  saw  the  beginning  of  a  habit  of 
such  half-hearted  sentiments  are  not  mis-    woman  -  worship  of  which,   in  due  time, 
taken ;  and  if,  by  entertaining  them,  he    Lanra  reaped  the  benefit.    And  there  was 
does  not  needlessly  contribute  to  blot  out    Genevieve  I    What  an  education  she  was  to 
some  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting    Coleridge  I    And  can  you  imagine  that  he 
oases  in  all  his  desert  of  a  past.    A  lad  at    ever  recanted,  whatever  Mrs.  Coleridge's 
college,  though  college  for  the  time  is  all    baptismal  name  may  or  may  not  have  been ! 
the  world  to  him,  does  not  deem  it  neces-        Men  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds — 
saiy  to  forget  that  he  was  once  at  school ;    cmd  women,  too — that  first  loves  are  facta 
nor  does  a  man  new  launched  in  the  real    — most  respectable  and  laudable  facts,  and 
world  afiect  to  forget  that  he  was  once  a    i^ot  shadows ;  and  while  they  need  not  be 
part  of  the  microcosm  known  as  college,     obtruded  on  a  world  that  is  not  interested 
Indeed,  the  difficulty  often  is  to  make  a    in  them,  they  are  neither  to  be  snubbed 
college  man  remember  anything  else.   But,    nor  denied,  but  respectfully  entertained  and 
by  a  very  prevalent  afiectation,  a  married    cherished.    Of   all  history,  the  most  in- 
man  is  supposed  to  forget  that  eyes  are  fine    structive  to  a  man  is  his  own.    He  can  keep 
in  more  than  one  color,  or  that  other  agen-    it  to  himself,  if  he  will,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
cies  than  age  or  dye  have  ever  been  potent    very  proper  that  he  should,  but  he  cannot 
to  change  his  views  as  to  the  proper  hue  of    afford  to  forget  any  of  it.    The  discreditable 
hair.    The  truth  is,  to  be  spoken  flatly  and    parts  he  must  remember  as  a  warning  to 
with  confidence  that  it  is  the  truth,  that  a    himself,  and  the  rest,  his  first  loves  among 
man  who  does  not  love  his  first  loves  all  his     them,  to  encourage  him. 

life  long  makes  a  great  mistake  and  does  

injustice  to  his  own  past.  But,  of  course,  The  tours  of  the  college  glee-clubs  dur- 
he  is  to  love  them  as  they  were.  The  affec-  ing  the  holidays,  and  one  or  two  dinners 
tion  they  inspired  in  him,  when  they  did  in-  of  Yale  and  Harvard  clubs  that  came  to 
spire  it,  is  a  part  of  himself  for  all  time,  my  notice,  suggested  certain  reflections  as 
and  they,  as  they  then  seemed,  are  a  part  to  the  proper  limit  of  a  graduate's  devo- 
of  him  too,  and  it  is  as  idle  for  him  to. try  tion  to  his  abna  mater.  When  he  stands 
to  eradicate  them  from  his  actuality  as  for  up  in  evening  dress,  with  a  glass  of  cham- 
ihe  leopard  to  attempt  to  change  spots  with  pagne  in  his  hand,  and  drinks  her  health, 
the  Ethiopian.    That  he  should  love  what    of  course  he  is  excusable  if  he  tints  his 
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emotion  vith  entlinsiAsm.  and  declates  that  her  methode  xaoie  londly,  aad  was  more  ef- 

he  ia  hers  and  that  she  is  his  alwaya,  and  fneive  in  mj  STmpathj  with  others  who 

more  or  less  exolaeiTelj.    But  how  tat  is  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  hei  fostering 

this  really  so,  and  if  it  ia  ao,  is  it  a  laudable  oare.     Of  course,  the  crime  of  too  maoh 

or  desirable  fact  ?  conceutratioa  npon  college  and  college  men 

College  nsaally  pats  a  stamp  on  a  man  is  the  crime  of  the  new  graduate.     Bat 

which  sticks  to  him  all  his  life  long.    It  equally  of  course,  it  ia  nomething  to  he  got 

shapes  his  tastes,  and  usually  determines  iu  over  as  promptly  aa  may  be— something 

what  company  he  is  to  begin  the  serious  narrowing,  exclusive,  and  a  hinderanoe  to 

work  of  tiviiig.     It  starts  him.     The  most  usefolness. 

salient  fact  about  a  new  graduate  of  Yale,        When  you  get  out  of  college,  young  man, 

say,  or  Princeton,  who  comes  to  New  York  get  clear  out.     Yon  can  get  buck  for  half 

to  work,  ia  that  he  is  "  a  Yale  man,"  or  "  a  a  day  or  ao  at  any  time— at  a  boat-race,  a 

Princeton  man."  toot-ball  match,  at  commencement — when- 

That  is  all  very  well,  at  the  atart.    It  ever  there  is  a  reasonable  excuse ;  but  in 

identifies  him  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is  jonr  daily  walk  and  conversation  be  some- 

nsefal  for  desoriptive  purposes.     But  leave  thing  more  than  a  college  man — be  a  oiti- 

him  ia  the  world — New  York,  still,  perhaps  aen.     Be   even   Ein   alderman,   if  you   can. 

— for  ten  years.    Then,  if  he  is  still  da-  Take  the  world  to  be  yours,  as  Bacon  took 

scribed  as  "  a  Yale  man  of  '89,"  without  all  learning  to  be  his,  and  don't  forever 

much  further  detail,  I  thiuk  it  ia  a  fair  in-  limit  your  view  of  it  by  what  was  once  visi- 

ferenoe  that  he  has  not  been  doing  much,  ble  from  some  point  iu  New  Haven  or  in 

The  description  isn't  creditable  any  longer.  Oanibridge.     Oo  and  be  a  man  somewhere. 

There  ought  to  be  more  to  say  about  him.  Don't  be  satisfied  to  be  a  mere  "  gradn- 

I  should  confess  to  a  feeling  of  satisfac-  ate  "  for  all  time.     Of  course  you  owe  your 

tion  if  some  man  whom  I  had  known  for  alma  maier  a  debt  that  you  are  always  ready 

ten  years  in  this  city  of  Oshkosh,  where  I  to  p&y,  and  a  loyalty  that  should  have  no 

live,  should  aak  me  suddenly,  "  Were  you  breaks  ia  it.    When  you  have  grown  to  the 

ever  in  college,  Jones  ?  "    I  should  tell  him  size  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  your  Dartmouth 

I  had  been,  and  if  he  asked  me  where,  I  asks  you  to  defend  her  in  court,  you  are 

should  tell  him  that ;  and  I  should  be  better  going  to  be  proud  vhen  yon  do  it.    That  ia 

pleased  that  he  should  be  interested  enongh  all  right.    You  can't  do  too  much  for  her, 

in  me,  or  in  my  mental  processea,  to  want  or  do  it  too  well.     If  yon  accumulate  any 

to  know  where  they  were  trained,  than  that  reputation  that  ia  worth  having,  feel  hon- 

his  first  thonght  should  be  of  my  college,  ored  indeed  when  she  offers  to    share    it 

and  his  after-thought  of  me.     And  I  think,  with  you,  but  don't  be  too  persistently  anx- 

moreover,  that  I  do  better  bymy  college  by  ious  to  strut  iu  her  plumes  to  the  dispor- 

putting  in  the  best  work  I  can  on  my  own  agement,  it  may  be,  of  worthy  men  who 

account,  than  if  I  proclaimed  my  faith  in  Lave  no  claim  to  any  aimilar  privilege. 
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is  the  legend  which 
les  one's  eye  in  many  a 
Ion  street,  painted  on 
dings  behind  wliich  the 
',  us  contractor,  whose 

de  IB  thereon  announced 
IS  Bought  to  be  Pulled 
ikaxing  to  pieces  historic 
should  be  kept  priceless 
ble.  Within  a  very  few 
A  to  see,  among  many  so 
and  carted  away  to  chaos, 
dwelling-place  in  Fetter 
Q  Franklin's  and  Waah- 
lodgings  in  Little  Brit- 
rthplace  in  Hollis  Street, 
^^;^„  -«,,,  J      luiibuun     ^j.cuty  garden-house "  in  Pet- 

;'    i  -       ty  France,  Westminster.    The  great  fire- 

place by  which  he  sat  in  his  fast-dark- 
ening day* — losing  in  this  house  both 
his  first  wife  and  his  eyesight — was  knocked  down  at  auction  among  other  num- 
bered lots  to  stolid  builders  ;  and  the  stone,  "  Sacred  to  Milton,  the  Prince  of 
Poete  " — placed  in  the  wall  facing  on  the  garden  by  William  Hazlitt,  living  here 
later  ;  and  beneath  which  Jeremy  Bentham,  occupant  of  the  adjacent  house  was 
wont  to  make  Ids  guests  fall  on  their  knees — this  stone  has  gone  to  "patch  a  wall 
to  expel  the  winter's  flaw." 

To  this  house  there  used  to  come  to  call  on  Hazlitt  a  man  of  noticeable  and 
attractive  presence ;  small  of  stature,  fragile  of  frame,  clad  in  tight-fitting  black, 
clerical  OS  to  cut  and  well-worn  as  to  texture  ;  the  "  almost  immaterii  legs," 
in  Tom  Hood's  phrase,  ending  in  gaiters  and  straps ;  his  nearly  black  hair  curling 
criej>ly  about  a  noble  head  and  brow — "  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle,"  Leigh  Hunt 
Boid:  "full  of  dumb  eloquence,"  in  Hazlitt's  words:  "such  only  may  be  seen 

Gopyrjffbt,  1990,  bj  CharleH  Scnbncr's  Sons.    All  lifbU  racrved. 
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in  the  finer  portraits  of  Titian  "  is  the  know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends 

way  John  Forster  puts  it  : — "a  long,  withanything"— even  with  scenery  !     It 

melancholy  face  with  keen,  penetrating  was  a  serious  step  which  Lamb  took  in 

eyes,"  we  learn  from  Barry  Cornwall ;  later  life,  out  from  his  beloved  streets 

brown  eyes,  kindly,  quick,  observant ;  into  the  country  ;  a  step  which  certainly 

his  dark  complexion  and  grave  expres-  saddened,  and  doubtless  shortened,  the 

sion  brightened  by  the  frequent  "  sweet  last  stage  of  his  earthly  journey, 
smile  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it."        By  a  happy  chance — for  they  have  a 

This  visitor,  of  such  peculiar  and  piquant  trick  in  London  town  of  destroying  just 

personality  externally — "  a  compound  of  those  buildings  which  I  should  select 

the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the  angel,"  to  save — Lamb's  successive  homes  have 

to  use  his  own  words  of  the  singer  Bra-  nearly  all  been  kept  untouched  for  our 

ham — is  Charles  Lamb,  a  clerk  in  the  reverent  regard :  "  Cheerful  Crown  Of- 

East  India  House,  living  with  his  sister  fice  Row  (place  of  my  kindly  engend- 

Mary  in  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  ure) " — in    his   own    words — has    been 

Let  us  walk  with  him  as  he  returns  to  but  partly  rebuilt ;  and  the  end  of  the 

those  peaceful  precincts,  still  of  supreme  row  in  which  his  father  lived  stands 

interest,  despite  the  ruin  wrought  by  nearly  as  when  it  was  erected  in  1737, 

recent  improvements.     Here,  as  in  the  and  is  called  the  "  New  Building,  oppo- 

day  of  Spenser,  "  studious  lawyers  have  site  the  garden-wall."    It  was  in  No.  2, 

tbeirbowers," and  "have  thriven;"  here,  directly  facing  the  garden-gate,  on  the 

on  every  hand,  we  see  the  shades  of  ground-floor,  looking  into  Inner  Temple 

Evelyn,  Congreve,  Cowper,  the  younger  Lane,  that  Charles  Lamb  was  bom,  on 

Colman,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  the  10th  of  February,  1775.     Our  view 

Boswell ;  here,  above  all,  the  atmosphere  is  taken  from  one  of  the  upper  windows, 

is  stiU  redolent  with  sweet  memories  of  through    which,    perchance,    he    often 

the  "  best  beloved  of  English  writei's,"  looked  down  on — as  he  wrote  of  his  first 


as  Algernon  Swinburne  weU  calls  Charles  seven  years  spent  in  the  Inner  Tempi 

Lamb.     Closer  and  more  compact  than  "  its  haUs,  its  gardens,  its  fountain,  its 

elsewhere   are  his  footprints  in  these  river,  I  had  almost  said — for  in  those 

grounds,  for  he  was  bom  within  its  walls,  young  years  what  was  this  king  of  riv- 

his  happiest  years  ware  spent  in   its  ers  to  me  but  a  stream  that  watered  our 

buildings,  and  outside  of  these  we  shall  pleasant  places  ?  "    In  that  same  paper 

track  his  steps  mainly  through  adjacent  — "  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Tem- 

streets,  nearly  always  along  the  City's  pie " — he  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  his 

streets ;  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  father,  under  the  well-chosen  name  of 

Samuel    Johnson   or  Charles  Dickens.  Lovel :    "  A  man  of  an  incorrigible  and 

He  loved  all  through  life,  "enchanting  losing  honesty — a  good  fellow  withal;" 

London,  whose  dirtiest,  drab-frequented  "  brimful  of  rogueries  and  inventions : " 

aUey,  and  her  lowest-bowing  tradesman,  confidential  servant  and  friend  of  Sam- 

I  would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw,  Hel-  uel  Salt,  one  of  the  Benchers  of  the 

vellyn     .     .     .     O  !    her    lamps     of    a  Temple,  with  whom  he  lived,  to  whom  he 

night !  her  rich  goldsmiths,  print-shops,  was  devoted,  and  who  was  a  benefactor 

toy-shops,  mercers,  hardware  men,  pas-  to  him  and  to  his  children.*    It  was  in 
try-cooks,   St.   Paul's  Churchyard,   the 

Strand,  Exeter  'Change,  Charing  Cross,  •Through  ttie  conrtesy  of  Mr.  j.h.  Milton  of  the 

.,1       ,V                                         -Li      1      I-           I  TreaeurerB  oflElce  of  the  Inner  Temple,  I  have  been  al- 

Wltn     tne     man     upon     a    black     horse  !  lowed  to  search  the  books  of  chambers  and  of  Acconnts, 

TViPftP    nrp   fViv   o-nHa    O  Tinnrlnn  t  "      Hfi  for  the  last  century.    Thus,  I  havebeen  able  to  fix  Lamb's 

±  nese    are   iny  goas,  \J  JjOnaon  .         lie  i,irthplace ;  tracing  Samnel  Salt  from  his  first  residence 

"  COUldn  t  care,    he  said,  "for  the  beauties  in  the  Temple,  in  Kam  Alley  Building  in  1T46,  through 

^■r  ^^i.-*.^    ««   4."Ur^.,  !>«>««  "U^^^   ,^^'^A^^^A^^  successive  removals,  until  he  finally  settled  in  these  cham- 

Of  nature,  as   they  have   been  COntmedly  bers.  wherein  he  died.    The  record  reads:  "ISth  May. 

called;"  and  used  to  persist,  with  his  Vu'^,^^  ^^^^^  ^''iST^yi,}^^^  ^^^^^^S^ 

,        .'                     .iiiii         1        i«iT  Salt,  Esquire,  a  Barrister  of  this  Society,  aged  about  Fifty, 

pleasing  perversity,  that  when  he  CUmbed  be  and  is  hereby  admitted,  for  his  own  Hfe.  to  the  benefit 

Skiddaw  he  was  thinking  of  the  ham-and-  Sf„»",.*o^XT4>'&rdi'°wt.'i  rc^^-^m'S^; 

beef  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  !      "  Have  He.  the  said  Samnel  Salt  ha^ng  paid  for  the  Purchwe 

xi*i'jiz                           x'o»  thereof  into  the  Treasury  of  this  Society,  the  sum  of  One 

I  not  enough  without  your  mountains  ?  Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds." 

hft   wrof^   \jn   Wordsworth        "  T   do  not  ^  "parliament"  means  one  of  the  fixed  meetings  in 

ne   wroi/e   WJ    v>  orabwoirn.          i   uo  uoc  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Benchers  of  the  Temple  for  the  purooee 

£nvy  you.      I  should  pity  you,  did  I  not  oftransactingbuslness,  and  of  calling  students  toihe  oar. 
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Thi  Ttmpla  Gardin,  tram  CiOMn  Ollie*  Ron. 

his  library  tbat  Charles  and  bia  sister  thus  enrly  already  drawn  together  is 

Uu;  were  "  tumbled  into  a  spacious  kindred  studies  and  tastes,  as  well  as  in 

closet  of  good  old  English  reading,  and  tlieir  joint  heritage  of  their  father's  men- 

browsed  at  will  on  tbat  fair  and  whole-  tal  malady.     He    describes  this  school 

•ome  pasturage."     These  two  had  been  in  a  pleasant  letter  to  William  Hone ; 

taught  their  letters,  and  the  humblest  ru-  it  stood  on  the  edge  of  "  a  discolored, 

dimeutory  knowledge,  at  a  small  school  dingy  garden  in  the  passage  leading  into 

hard  by  the  Temple  in  Fetter  Lane —  Fetter  Lane  from  Bai-tlett's  Buildings. 

Charles  attending  by  day,  Mary  by  night :  This  was  near  to  Holbom."    Bartlett's 
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Passage  is  still  there,  but  no  stone  of  — founder  of  Christ's  Hospital,  knovn 
the  school  now  stands  ;  and  the  only  always  now  as  the  Blue  Coat  School,  we 
crops  of  any  garden  in  that  busy  tbor~  seem  to  see  among  the  boys  playing  be- 
oughfare  now  are  pavement  and  mud  neath  the  walls  of  dingy  red-brick  with 
and  obscene  urchins.  The  aged  school-  stone  facings  of  the  ancient  edifice- 
boys  wi&  their  silly  skirts  tucked 

:_^_     ^.._:_    i__xu ._^     t-_j,    jQ 

llow 


all 

EC  ere 

k  ime^ 

0  was 

U  past 

b  ntle, 


w  Ltbe 

84  his 

1^  ...                        "iiK- 

stately  monument   of  the  ^'/''"~            Yet  he  was  no  more  left 

munificence  of  "  that  god-  alone    and    isolated   now 

ly  and  royal  child,  King  Edward  VI,,  the  than  in  after-life:    the   masters  were 

flower  of  the  Tudor  name — the  young  fond    of    him,    his    school  -  fellows    in- 

flower  that  was  untimely  cropped,  as  it  dulged  him,  and  he  was  given  special 

began  to  fill  our  land  with  its  early  odors  privileges    not   known   to  the  others. 

— the  boy  patron  of  boys — the  serious  His  little  complaints  were  listened  to ; 

and  holy  child,  who  walked  with  Cron-  he   had   tea  and   a  hot   roll   o'   mom- 

mer  and  Ridley."     To-day,  as  we  stand  iugs ;  his  ancient   aunt  "  used  to  tod- 

under  the  tiny  statue  of  the  boy-kiog  die   there   to   bring  me  good  things. 
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when  I,  school-boy-like,  only  despised  left  with  sorrow,  and  to  which  he  always 
her  for  it,  and  used  to  be  ashamed  to  looked  back  fondly.  He  used  to  go  to 
see  her  come  and  sit  herself  down  on  see  the  boys,  and  Leigh  Hunt — who  en- 
the  old  coal-hole  steps  as  we  went  into  tered  a  little  later — has  left  us  a  pleas- 
the  old  grammar-school,  and  open  her  ant  picture  of  one  of  these  visits.  He 
apron,  and  bring  out  her  basin,  with  had  been  a  good  student,  in  the  musty 
some  nice  thing  she  had  caused  to  be  classical  course  of  the  school ;  not  fonder 
saved  for  me."  And  he  was  allowed  to  of  his  hexameters  than  of  his  hockey, 
go  home  to  the  Temple  for  short  visits,  however ;  and  when  he  left,  in  Novem- 
from  time  to  time,  so  passing  his  young  ber,  1789,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  a  dep- 
days  between  "cloister  and  cloister."  uty  Grecian,  he  was  a  capital  Latin 
As  he  walks  down  the  Old  Bailey,  or  scnolar,  and  had  read  widely  and  well, 
through  Fleet  Market — then  in  the  full  Doubtless  he  was,  even  then,  already  fa- 
foul  odor  of  its  wickedness  and  nastiness  miliar  with  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
— and  so  up  Fleet  Street,  we  may  be  always  his  "  midnight  darlings  ; "  above 
sure  that  his  eager  e^'e  catches  all  that  all,  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which 
is  worth  its  while,  and  the  young  alche-  were  "  the  strongest  and  sweetest  food 
mist  already  puts  to  practice  that  pro-  of  his  mind  from  infancy." 
cess  by  which  he  transmuted  the  mud  The  somewhat  sombre  surroundings 
of  street  and  pavement  into  pure  gold,  of  his  summer  holidays,  too,  helped  to 
and  so  found  aU  that  was  precious  al-  form  him  into  an  "  old-fashioned  child." 
ways  to  him  in  their  stones.  He  asks  :  They  were  passed  with  his  grandmother 
"Is  any  night  walk  comparable  to  a  Field,  the  old  and  trusted  housekeep- 
walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  Charing  Cross  er  of  the  Plumer  family  at  Blakesware, 
for  lighting  and  paving,  for  crowds  go-  in  Hertfordshire  :  an  ancient  mansion, 
ing  and  coming,  without  respite,  the  topped  by  many  turrets,  gables,  carved 
rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  cheerfulness  chmmeys,  guarded  all  about  by  a  solid 
of  shops  ?  "  He  formed  special  friend-  red-brick  waU  and  heavy  iron  gates.  In 
ships  with  a  few  select  spirits,  and  in  the  tranquil  park  aged  trees  bent  them- 
Coleridge — "  the  inspired  charity-boy,"  selves  in  grotesque  shapes ;  and  a  dark 


who  entered  the  school  at  the  same  time,  lake  stretched  silently,  striking  terror  to 

though  three  years  older — he  found  a  the  lad's  imagination.     Within,  he  would 

life-long  companion.     He  looked  up  to  wander  through  the  wainscoted  halls, 

the  older  lad — dreamy,  dejected,  lonely  and  the  tapestried  bed-rooms ;  gazing 

— ^with    an    affection   and   a   reverence  on  the  buste  of  the  Twelve  Cassars,  and 

which    never   failed   all    through    life,  studying  the  prints  of  Hogarth's  ffar- 

though  subject  to  the  strain  of  Cole-  lot's  and  Eake*8  Progresses — "Why,  every 

ridge's  alienation,  absence,  and  silence,  plank  and  panel  of  that  house  for  me 

in  aiter-3'eara     "Bless  you,  old  sophist,"  had  magic  in  it,"  he  says  in  the  essay  on 

he  wrote  once  to  Coleridge,  "who,  next    "Blakesmoor  in  H shire  ; "    under 

to  human  nature,  taught  me  all  the  cor-  which  name  he  disguises  the  place.     It 

ruption  I  was  capable  of  knowing."  is  a  delightful  paper,  finishing  with  that 

The  two  lads  figure  together  in  the  noble,  most  musical  passage,  "  Mine  too 

fine  group  in  silver — along  with  Middle-  — whose  else — "  too  long  to  quote  here. 

ton,  then  a  Grecian  in  the  school,  after-  He  used  to  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday, 

ward  Bishop  of  Calcutta — which  passes  with  his  grandmother — who  lies  in  the 

from  ward  to  ward  each  year,  according  Uttle  grave -yard  —  to   Widford,    near 

to  desert.     There  is  a  Charles  Lamb  Ware,  half  a  mile   from    Blakesware  : 

prize,  too,  given  every  year  to  the  best  known  to  many  a  transatlantic  traveller, 

English  essayist  among  the  Blue  Coat  visiting  it  in  memory  of  him. 

boys  :  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  a  lau-  Until  within  a  few  months,  in  this  year 

rel  wreath  inwrapped  about  the  hospi-  1889,  when  the  fiend  of  Improvement 

tal's  arms  ;  on  the  reverse.  Lamb's  profile,  and  the  rage  for  rent  wiped  it  out,  I 

his  hair  something  too  curly,  his  aspect  could  have   shown  you  a  queer  bit  of 

somewhat  smug.     It  would  be  a  solace  cobble  waU,  set  in  and  so  saved  from  ruin 

to  his  kindly  spirit  to  see  his  memory  by  the  new  wall  of  the  Metal  Exchange, 

thus  kept  green  in  the  school  which  he  These  few  square  feet  of  wall  were  tiie 
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^  j^jl^"  '  .  ■  ,  ".  less  curiosities  from 
Tj  the  Easi  Beneath 
y'a*'L.!i,  "-,■■.  were  vaults  stored 
i]k^rl'''w'ilfM=  with  a  goodly  share  of 
'*^  '^  the  wealth  of  Ormus 
and  of  Ind.  and  dun- 
geons wherein  were 
sole  remftining  relic  of  Leadenhall  House  found — on  the  downfall  of  John  Gom- 
— built  in  with  and  forming  part  of  old  pany  in  1860,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
East  India  House,  which  stretched  its  fortress  a  httle  later — chains  and  fetters, 
stately  and  severe  fafade  along  Leaden-  and  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  con- 
hall  Street  just  beyond  Grace  Church,  cealed  postern  :  aU  for  the  benefit  of  the 
and  so  around  the  comer  into  Lime  victims  of  John's  press-gang,  entrapped. 
Street.  It  weis,  withal,  a  gloomy  pile,  drugged,  shipped  secretly  down  the  riv- 
with  its  many-columned  Ionic  portico  ;  er,  and  so  across  water  to  serve  Clive  and 
its  pediment  containing  a  stone  sovereign  Coote  as  food  for  powder,  Upstaira,  at 
of  Great  Britain,  who  held  an  absurd  an  accountant's  desk,  sat  Charles  Lamb 
umbrella-shaped  shield  over  the  sculpt-  during  "  thirty-three  years  of  slavery," 
ured  figures  of  Eastern  commerce ;  its  as  he  phrased  it ;  of  devoted  and  faithful 
front  dominated  by  Britannia  comfort-  service  to  his  employers,  they  thought 
ably  seated,  and  on  her  either  hand  It  was  in  April,  1792,  when  he  was  just 
Europe  on  a  horse,  Asia  on  a  camel,  seventeen,  that  he  first  sat  down  at  this 
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desk,  haying  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  since  leaving 
Christ's  ;  for  the  boy,  not  yet  fifteen,  was 
forced  to  go  to  work  at  once  to  help  out 
their  scanty  income.  Of  the  seven  chil- 
dren, but  two  others  were  left :  John, 
twelve  years  older,  and  Mary,  ten  years 
older,  than  Charles.  The  former  was 
"broad,  burly,  jovial,"  wedded  to  his 
selfish  bachelor  ways ;  living  an  easy  hfe 
apart  from  them  all ;  "  marching  in  quite 
an  opposite  direction,"  as  his  brother 
kindly  puts  it — speaking,  as  was  his 
wont,  "  not  without  tenderness  for  him." 
John  had  a  comfortable  position  in  the 
South  Sea  House  ;  which  stood  where 
now  stands  the  Oriental  Bank,  at  the 
end  of  Threadneedle  Street,  as  you  turn 
up  into  Bishopsgate  Within  :  —  "  its 
magnificent  portals  ever  gaping  wide, 
and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave  court, 
with  cloisters  and  pillars."  In  "  The 
South  Sea  House  "  Lamb  has  drawn  the 
picture  of  the  place  within :  the  "  state- 
ly porticos,  imposing  staircases,  offices 
roomy  as  the  state  apartments  in  pal- 
aces ;  .  .  .  the  oaken  wainscots 
hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  govern- 
ors ;  .  .  .  huge  charts,  which  sub- 
sequent discoveries  have  antiquated ; 
dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams  ; 
and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  I " 
All  "long  since  dissipated  or  scattered 
into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of 
that  famous  Bubble." 

Here  Charles  was  given  a  desk,  and 
here  he  worked,  but  at  what  and  with 
what  wage  we  do  not  know  :  it  was  not 
for  many  months,  however,  for  he  soon 
received  his  appointment  in  the  East 
India  House  through  the  kindness  of 
Samuel  Salt — his  final  one  to  the  family, 
for  the  good  man  died  in  that  very  year. 
The  new  accountant  received  an  annual 
salary  of  £70,  to  be  slightly  increased 
year  by  year.  Here  he  produced  what 
he  used  to  call  his  "  real  works,  in  one 
thousand  volumes,  on  the  shelves  in 
Leadenhall  Street ; "  while  his  printed 
books  were  but  the  recreations  and  the 
solace  of  his  out-of-office  hours  at  home. 
That  home  was  then  at  No.  7  Little 
Queen  Street,  where  the  family  had 
taken  lodgings  some  time  during  the 
year  1795.  The  site  of  this  house,  and 
of  the  adjoining  numbers  6  and  8,  is  now 
occupied  by  Holy  Trinity  Church  of 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields :  the  first  house  of 
the  old  row  yet  standing  is  No.  9,  the 
side  entrance  of  the  Holbom  Eestaurant 
is  No.  5  ;  so  that,  you  see,  the  Lamb 
house  stood  exactly  opposite  the  em- 
bouchure of  Oate  Street. 

I  pass  in  front  of  the  ugly  Httle  church 
a  score  of  times  in  a  month,  and  each 
time  I  look  with  relief  at  it,  glad  that  it 
has  replaced  the  walls,  within  which  was 
enacted  that  terrible  tragedy  of  Septem- 
ber, 1796.  The  family  was  in  miserable 
case,  straitened  in  means,  the  mother  a 
helpless  invalid,  the  father  rapidly  de- 
caying in  mind  and  body  ;  an  aged  aunt, 
more  of  a  burden  than  a  help  by  the 
scanty  board  she  paid ;  and  the  sister, 
suffering  almost  ceaselessly  from  attacks 
of  her  congenital  gloom,  submitting  to 
the  constant  toil  of  household  duties,  of 
nursing  and  of  dressmaking  for  their 
common  support.  And  early  in  1796 
Charles  writes  to  Coleridge  :  "  My  life 
has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late. 
The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year 
and  began  this,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant spent  very  agreeably  in  a  mad 
house  at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat 
rational  now,  and  don't  bite  anyone. 
But  mad  I  was  ! "  This  was  his  only 
attack,  and  there  was  no  more  such  di- 
versity in  his  life ;  and  he  was  cured  by 
the  most  heroic  of  remedies. 

In  the  London  Times,  of  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1796, — in  which  issue  the 
editors  **  exult  in  the  isolation  and  cut- 
ting oflf "  of  the  various  armies  in  Ger- 
many of  the  French  BepubUc,  and  doubt 
the  "  alleged  successes  of  the  army  in 
Italy  reported  to  the  Directory  by  Gen- 
eral Buonaparte  ; "  in  which  the  Bight 
Honorable  John  Earl  of  Chatham  is 
named  Lord  President  of  His  Majesty's 
Most  Honorable  Privy  Council ;  and  in 
which  "  Mr.  Knowles,  nephew  and  pu- 
pil of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  "  advertises 
that  he  has  "  opened  an  EngUsh,  French, 
and  Latin  preparatory  school  for  a  lim- 
ited nimiber  of  young  gentlemen  at  No. 
15  Brompton  Crescent :  " — appears  the 
following : 

"  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner 
and  a  jury  sat  on  the  body  of  a  lady  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Holbom,  who  died 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  from  her 
daughter  the  preceding  day.  It  ap- 
peared, by  the  evidence  adduced,  that, 
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while  the  familj  were  preparing  for  din-  "  For  a  few  days  prior  to  this,  the 

ner,  the  young  Udy  seized  a  case-knife  family  had  observed  some  symptoms  of 

lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing  ins^iity  in  her,  which  had  so  much  in- 

manner  pursued  a  little  girl,  her  appren-  creased  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  that 

tice,  around  the  room.    On  the  ctJls  of  her  brother,  early  the  next  morning. 


"  Scralcbed  on  Copper  b;  Ue  Irlend,  Brook  Paltuun." 

her  infirm  mother  to  forbear,  she  re-  went  to  Dr.  Pitcaim ;  but  that  gentle- 

nounced  her  first  object,  and  with  loud  man  was  not  at  home, 
shrieks,  approached  her  parent.     The        "It  seems  that  the  young  lady  had 

child,  by  her  cries,  quickly  brought  up  been  once  before  deranged.    The  jury, 

the  landlord  of  the  house,  but  too  late,  of  course,  brought  in  their  verdict— 

The  dreadful  scene  presented   to   him  Lunacy." 

the  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart.        The   True  Briton  said:  "It  appears 

on  a  chair,   her  daughter   yet  wildly  that  she  had  been  before  in  the  earlier 

standing  over  her  with  the  fatal  knife,  part  of  her  life  deranged,  from  the  har- 

and  the  old  man,  her  father,  weeping  by  assiug  fatigues  of  too  much  business, 

her  side,  himself  bleeding  at  the  fore-  As  her  carriage  toward  her  mother  had 

head  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow  always  been  affectionate  in  the  extreme, 

he  had  received  from  one  of  the  forks  it  is  believed  her  increased  attachment 

she  had  been  madly  hurling  about  the  to  her,  as  her  infirmities  called  for  it  by 

room.  day  and  by  night,  caused  her  loss  of 
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reason  at  this  time.  It  has  been  stated 
in  some  of  the  morning  papers,  that  she 
has  an  insane  hrother  in  confinement ; 
but  this  is  without  foundation." 

I  ask  you  to  notice  with  what  a  decent 
reticence,  so  far  from  and  bo  foolish  in     .  . 
the  eyes   of   our  modern  joumaUstic 
ehamelessness,  all  the  names  are  sup- 
pressed. 

It  was  not  the  landlord,  but  Charles, 
who  came  at  the  child's  cries  ;  luckily 
at  hand  just  in  time  to  disarm  bis  sis-  ^ 
ter,  and  so  prevent  further  harm.  So 
he  was  at  hand  from  that  day  on,  all  Q 
through  his  life,  holding  her  and  helping 
her  in  the  frequent  successive  relapses 
of  her  wretched  malady.  His  gentle, 
loving,  resolute  soul  proved  its  fine  and 
firm  fibre  under  the  strain  of  more  than 
forty  years  of  undeviating  devotion  to 
which  I  know  no  parallel  He  never  for 
one  hour  relaxed  his  watch  ;  he  quietly 
gave  up  all  other  ties  and  cares  and 
pleasures  for  this  supreme  duty ;  he 
never  repined  nor  posed,  nor  even  said 
to  himself  that  he  was  doing  something 
fine.  And  such  is  the  potency  of  this 
tonic,  unselfish  self-sacrifice,  that  his 
tremulous  nerves  grew  firmer  under  it, 
and  no  recurrence  of  his  malady  oc- 
curred ever  any  more.  The  poor  guilt- 
less murderess  was  sent  away  to  the 
asylum  at  Hoston,  by  the  authorities. 
There  John  Lamb  and  their  friends 
thought  it  best  to  isolate  her  safely  and ' 
quietly  for  life,  spite  of  her  intervals  of 
sanity ;  but  Charles  fought  against  this, 
offered  bis  personal  guardianship  for 
life — this  boy  of  twenty-two,  with  only 
£100  a  year ! — and  at  length  succeeded 
in  squeezing  consent  from  the  crown  offi- 
cials. He  counts  up,  in  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge, the  coin  "  Daddy  and  I "  can  spare 
for  Mary  and  computes  all  the  care  she 
will  bring :  "  I  know  John  wiU  make 
speeches  about  it,  but  she  shall  not  go 

intoaHhospilal."  So  he  meets  her  as  she  when  the  father's  wound  is  healed  he 
comes  out,  and  they  walk  away  through  and  Charles  move  away  to  No.  45  Chap- 
life  baud  in  hand,  even  as  they  used  to  el  Street,  Pentonville  :  where  now  stands 
walk  through  the  fields  many  a  time  in  the  Agricultural  Hotel,  on  the  comer 
later  years  on  the  approach  of  one  of  of  Liverpool  Road,  a  blazing,  brazen 
her  frequent  relapses;  he  leading  her  "pub,"  quite  suited  to  the  squalid  street, 
to  temporary  retirement  in  the  asylum,  its  bar  facing  both  ways,  like  that  fa- 
hand  in  hand,  both  silently  crying !  vorite  one  of  Newman  Noggs,  that  it 

The  mother's  body  is  laid  in  the  may  cope  all  around  with  the  unquenoh- 
grsveyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  able  thirst  of  that  quarter.  But  the  new 
the  aunt  sent  to  other  relatives,  and    home  was  even  gloomier  than  the  old, 
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shadowed  by  the  almost  actual  presence  care  of  nursing,  and  the  shock  of  this 

of  tlie  dea<l  mother  ;  the  father  "  in  liis  new  death,  and  forced  to  return  to  Hox- 

old  age,  and  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  ton.    Then,  for  the  one  time  in  all  his 

palsy-smitten,  in  the  last  sad  stage  of  hu-  life,  Charles  gives  way  under  these  suc- 

man  weakness — a  remnant  most  forlorn  cessive  strokes,  and  makes  his  only  moan 

of  what  he  was ; "  released  by  death  early  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  early  in  1800  : 

in  1799,  and  Mary  thus  aJowed  to  re-  "  Mary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and 

turn  home  ;  the  old  aunt,  "  the  kindest,  anxiety,  is  fallen  ill   again,  and  I  was 

goodest  creature,"  coming  back  to  die  ;  obliged  to  remove  her  yesterday,    I  am 

tiieir  faithful  servant  sickening  slowly  to  left  alone  in  a  houfie  with  nothing  but 

death  ;  Mary  breaking  clown  under  the  Hetty's  dead  body  to  keep  me  company. 
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To-morrow  I  bury  her,  and  then  I  shall  were  written  by  Mr.  C.  L.,  of  the  India 

be  quite  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat  House.   Independently  of  the  signature, 

to  remind  me  that  the  house  has  been  their  superior  merit  would  have  suffi- 

fuU  of  living  beings  like  myself.    My  ciently  distinguished  them."     In    the 

heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I  don't  know  summer  of  1797  appeared  a  second  edi- 

where  to  look  for  relief.     Mary  will  tion,  "  to  which  are  now  added  Poems 

get  better  again,  but  her  constantly  be-  by  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles  Lloyd " 

ing  liable  to  these  attacks  is  dreadful ;  — the  former  contributing  about  fifteen 

nor  is  it  the  least'  of  our  evils  that  her  short  poems.     In  1798  he  put  forth  "  A 

case  and  all  our  story  is  so  well  known  Tale  of  Bosamimd  Gray  and  Old  Blind 

around  us.    We  are  in  a  manner  marked.  Margaret " — the  best  known  of  his  works 

.     .     .    I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a  aft^r  his  essays,  and  of  which  Shelley 

friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-mor-  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt,  "What  a  lovely 

row — ^I  am  completely  shipwrecked."  thing  is  his  Bosamund   Gray  !     How 

Thus  "  marked,"  the  little  family  was  much  knowledge  of  the  sweetest  and 

forced  to  find  other  quarters  for  a  time  ;  deepest  part  of  our  nature  in  it !  "    So 

offered  them  in  the  house  of  one  Gutch,  we  aU  think  of  this    "miniature    ro- 

a  school-mate  of  Lamb's,  then  a  law  sta-  mance,"  as  Talfourd  calls  it :  yet  surely^ 

tioner  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Hoi-  most  unreal  and  artificial,  for  all  its: 

bom :  a  house  lately  torn  down,  along  charm. 

with  the  one  hard  by  in  which  lived        Then,  too.  Lamb  found  great  comfort 

Hazhtt,  twenty  years  later.  in  his  few  friends,  above  aU*  in  Oole- 

It  would  be  &e  dreariest  of  records  ridge  ;  with  whom  he  had  renewed  his 
of  the  young  clerk's  three  years  at  Pen-  companionship,  broken  by  Coleridge's 
tonville,  and  of  his  earlier  life  in  Little  visit  to  Germany,  and  by  bis  six  months' 
Queen  Street,  if  I  could  point  to  noth-  service  in  the  light  Dragoons :  and 
ing  brighter  than  his  anxiety,  loneliness,  in  Southey,  whose  healthy  and  whole- 
poverty — ^his  dull  days  at  his  desk,  his  some  common-sense  was  just  then  a 
duller  evenings  with  his  almost  imbe-  timely  tonic  for  LEonb.  These  three 
cile  fath^  at  cribbage.  "  I  go  home  at  youthful  dreamers  used  to  sit  and  smoke 
night  overwearied,  quite  faint,  and  then  and  speculate  of  nights  in  a  little  den 
to  cards  with  my  father,  who  will  not  at  the  back  of  the  "  Salutation  and  Cat," 
let  me  enjoy  a  meal  in  x>eace."  He  is  17  Newgate  Street,  nearly  opposite  the 
not  allowed  even  to  write  a  letter,  for  old  school :  two  of  them  may  haply 
the  father  says,  "If  you  won't  play  with  have  learned  their  way  iiiere  while  stiU 
me,  you  might  as  well  not  come  home  scholars !  "  I  image  to  myself  that  lit- 
at  aU."  "  I  go  nowhere  and  have  no  ac-  tie  smoky  room  at  uie  Salutation  and  Cat, 
quaintance.  .  .  .  No  one  seeks  or  where  we  have  sat  together  through  the 
cares  for  my  society,  and  I  am  left  winter  nights,  beguSing  the  cares  of 
alone."  But  he  fotmd  a  solace  for  all  life  with  poesy,"  he  wrote,  later;  and 
his  privations  in  his  books,  "  brows-  he  refers  more  than  once  to  "  that  nice 
ing  "  in  many  fields.  "  I  have  no  repug-  little  smoky  room  at  the  Satutatum, 
nances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  which  is  even  now  continually  present- 
for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  too  low."  ing  itself  to  my  recollection,  with  aU  its 
And  he  had  begun  to  write,  poetry  associated  train  of  pipes,  tobacco,  egg- 
mainly  :  his  first  appearance  in  print  hot,  welsh-rabbit,  metaphysics,  and  poe- 
being  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  son-  try."  They  say  that  Uie  wary  landlord, 
net  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom  he  now  saw  to  whom  Coleridge's  rhapsodies  were 
for  the  first  time.  For  he  got  away  to  quite  unintelligible,  yet  who  fully  under- 
the  theatre,  infrequently,  loving  it  as  stood  their  value  in  drawing  a  knot  of 
keenly  as  when  a  boy — ^not  having  been  listeners,  offered  the  Talker  free  quar- 
allowed  to  go  while  a  scholar  at  Christ's,  ters  for  life,  if  he'd  stay  and  talk  I  The 
And  his  first  bow  to  the  public  as  an  old  tavern — so  old,  that  within  its  walls 
author  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1796,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  often  sat  with  his 
in  four  sonnets,  his  share  of  a  small  vol-  pipe,  coming  in  tired  from  the  rebuild- 
mne  of  poems  by  Coleridge,  whose  pref-  mg  of  St.  Paul's — has  been  rebuilt,  the 
ace  says :  "  The  effusions  signed  C.  L.  little  smoky  room  is  wiped  out,  the. 
Vol.  Vn.— 32 
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**  Cat ''  has  yanished,  and  the  "  Saluta-  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  al- 

tion "  exists  as  a  slap-bang  City  eating-  most  as  on  another  person,  who  I  am 

house  and  bar.     Before  the  destruction  inclined  to  think  was  the  more  iinmedi- 

of  the  original  tavern,  an  old  fellow,  who  ate  cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy."  And 

had  been  a  Grecian  in   Lamb's   time,  later  he  writes :  "  I  am  pleased  and  sat- 

used  to  hobble  up  the  entrance-way,  isfied  with  myself  that  this  weakness 

once  a  year,  when   he   came  to  some  troubles  me  no  longer.    I  am  wedded, 

great  function  of  the  Blue  Coats,  and  Coleridge,  to  the  fortunes  of  my  sister 

look  longingly  into  the  room  through  and  my  poor  old  fathe'r."    This  wedding 

the  glass  door.    Inyited  once  to  enter,  to  his  sister  vxis  his  life-long  union,  and 

he    stood    in    the   smoking-room    for  saved  him  from  any  other ;  which  would 

awhile,  his   eyes    wet    and    his    voice  have  sacrificed  all  his  personality  on  the 

husky ;  then  he  went  away,  never  to  re-  altar  of  the  god  Humdrum,  would  have 

appear.      Doubtless  he  had  sat  there  harmed,  rather  than  helped,  him.    His 

during  one  of  those  ''noctes  coenoeque  sanity  asserted  itself  in  his  retaining  no 

Deum !  Anglice,  Welsh  rabbit,  punch,  trace  of  this  passing  passion,  and  in  his 

and  poesy,"  in  Lamb's  words.  sober  statement  of  the  fact — true  in  so 

Another  favorite  resort  of  these  two  many  cases — "  if  it  drew  me  out  of  some 
was  ITie  Feathers,  [p.  276]  a  dirty,  dingy,  vices,  it  also  prevented  the  growth  of 
delightful  tavern,  in  Haod  Court,  Hoi-  many  virtues."  As  usual,  however,  he 
bom,  nearly  opposite  the  Great  Turn-  had  a  slight  and  superficial  relapse  of  the 
stile,  leading  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  malady  later  in  life,  when,  in  his  daily 
and  only  two  minutes  from  the  home  in  walks  in  Islington,  he  used  to  meet,  but 
Little  Queen  Street.  It  has  been  re-  never  spoke  with,  the  beautiful  Quaker- 
placed  by  a  modem  something,  and  all  ess,  Hester,  whose  memory  he  afterward 
that  I  have  been  able  to  rescue  is  the  embalmed  in  his  exquisite  verses, 
quaint  sign  which  hung  above  the  en-  ''  When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die." 
trance  of  the  court  in  Holbom,  and  "  I  am  going  to  change  my  lodgings, 
looked  down  on  our  friend  going  in  and  having  received  a  hint  that  it  would  be 
out.  agreeable,  at  our  Lady's  next  feast.    I 

It  was  while  living  in  Fentonville  that  have  partly  fixed  upon  most  delectable 

Lamb  went  through  his  second,  and  his  rooms,  which  look  out  (when  you  stand 

last,  love-sickness.    His  first  attack  had  a  tiptoe)  over  the  Thames  and  Surrey 

been  caused  by  exposure,  while  a  boy.  Hills,  at  the  upper  end  of  King's  Bench 

to  the  charms  of  the  "  Alice  Winterton  "  Walk  in  the  Temple.   There  I  shall  have 

of  his  later  writings.    It  is  believed  that  all  the  privacy  of  a  house  without  the 

she  was  one  Ann  Simmons,   and  that  encumbrance,  and  shall  be  able  to  lock 

he  met  her  during  his  holidays  with  his  my  friends  out,  as  often  as  I  desire  to 

grandmother,  at  Blakesware,   in  Hert-  hold  free  converse  with  any  immortal 

^rdshire  ;  for,  with  all  his  delightful  mind — for  my  present  lodgings  resemble 

egotistic  frankness  in  prattling  about  a  minister's  lev^e,  I  have  so  increased 

himnftlf,  he  seems  to  have  told  no  one  my  acquaintance  (as  they  call  'em)  since 

ever  anything  of  this  boyish  affidr.    He  I  have  resided  in  town."    Three  signifi- 

certainly  refers  to  her  in  two  of  the  four  cant  points  caU  for  comment  in  this 

sonnets  in  the  Coleridge  poems,  wherein  letter  :    the  phrase  "  In  town  "  shows 

he  speaks  of  his  "  fancied  wanderings  how  Islington  was  then  in  the  country, 

with  a  fair-haired  maid."    He  places  the  and  how  the  squalid  houses  of  the  foul 

scene  of  ''  Bosamund  Ghray  "  in  the  cot-  Chapel  Street  of  to-day  were  then  pleas- 

tage  they  still  show  you,  near  the  village  ant  cottages  set  in  gardens  with  rural 

of  Widford,  not  far  from  Blakesware,  lanes  cutting  the  fields;  "having  re- 

where  lived  Ann  Simmons ;   and  they  ceived  a  hint "  to  move,  proves  how 

daim  that  he  drew  her  portrait  in  that  cruelly  they  were  "  marked,"  as  he  had 

of  his  heroine.     He  certainly  hints  at  already  put  it ;  "so  increased  my  ac- 

this  a£Eair  in  his  letter  to  Coleridge,  quaintence "  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 

telling  of  his  six  weeks  in  the  Hoxton  growing  attraction  of  this  odd,  original 

asylum  :  "  It  may  convince  you  of  my  young  man  to  all  bright  minds  and  sweet 

regard  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my  head  natures  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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And    so,   on  Lady  Day,  March    25,  prolific  and  delightful  in  his  letters  to 

1801,  he  and  Mary  moved  to  the  Tern-  absent  friends,  he  insisted  that  "  one 

Ele,  there  to  begin,  near  their  childhood  glimpse  of  the  human  face  and  one 
ome,  that  life  of  "  dual  loneliness,"  shake  of  the  human  hand  is  better  than 
never  again  broken  in  upon :  consoled  whole  reams  of  this  thin,  cold  corre- 
by  their  mutual  affection,  cheered  by  spondence ;  yea,  of  more  worth  than  all 
their  common  tastes,  brightened  by  the  the  letters  that  have  sweated  the  fingers 
companionship  of  congenial  beings.  In  of  sensibility  from  Madame  S6vign6  and 
the  Temple  ihej  remained  for  seven-  Balzac  to  Sterne  and  Shenstone."  So  it 
teen  years,  with  a  short  residence  mean-  came  to  pass  that  his  little  rooms  in 
time,  in  1809,  while  they  changed  cham-  the  Temple  held  a  motley  crowd ;  low- 
bers,  at  34  Southampton  Buildings ;  a  browed  rooms  set  about  with  worn, 
delightful  old,  square,  solid  brick-house,  homely,  home-like  furniture,  his  favor- 
just  in  front  of  the  tiny  garden  of  Sta-  ite  books — his  sole  extravagance — in 
pie  Inn.  "  I  have  been  turned  out  of  their  shelves  all  about.  "  In  my  best 
my  chambers  in  the  Temple  by  a  land-  room,  a  choice  collection  of  the  works  of 
lord  who  wanted  them  for  himself,  but  Hogatrth,  an  English  painter  of  some 
I  have  got  others  at  No.  4  Inner  Tem-  humor" — in  narrow,  black  frames  ;  the 
pie  Lane,  far  more  commodious  and  sideboard  spread  by  Mary  with  cold 
roomy.  .  .  •  The  rooms  are  deli-  beef,  porter,  punch ;  tobacco  and  pipes 
cious,  and  the  best  look  back  into  Hare  at  hand,  and  tables  made  ready  for 
Ck)urt,  where  there  is  a  pump  always  go-  whist.  This  is  his  invitation  :  **  Swipes 
ing.  Just  now  it  is  dry.  Hare  Court  trees  exactly  at  nine,  punch  to  commence  at 
come  in  at  the  window,  so  that  it  is  like  ten,  toith  argument ;  difference  of  opin- 
living  in  a  garden  1  My  best  room  com-  ion  expected  to  take  place  about  eleven ; 
mands  a  court,  in  which  there  are  trees  perfect  unanimity  with  some  haaness 
and  a  pump,  the  water  of  which  is  ex-  and  dimness  before  twelve  I "  He  f ol- 
cellent  cold  witii  brandy,  and  not  very  lowed  his  programme.  His  old  friends 
insipid  without.  I  was  bom  near  i^  come,  ''friendly  harpies,"  he  named 
and  used  to  drink  at  that  pump  when  them :  his  "intimados  were,  to  confess 
IwasaBechabite  of  sixyears  old."  His  a  truth,  in  the  world's  eye,  a  ragged 
only  complaint  was  that  there  was  an-  regiment."  But  he  never  forsook  a 
other  ''  Mr.  Lamb "  not  far  from  him ;  friend,  and  "  the  burrs  stuck  to  him ; 
''his  duns  and  his  girls  frequently  but  they  were  good  and  loving  burrs, 
stumble  up  to  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  that."  New  friends  came,  too ; 
satisfy  botn  in  the  best  way  I  am  able."  never  men  of  fame  or  fortune  or  fash- 
You  may  drink  from  that  pump  to-day,  ion,  but  men  of  mark,  you  may  be  sure, 
ou  may  see  the  trees  still  in  that  court.  And  many  with  ''  some  tincture  of  the 
>ut  his  windows  are  gone,  and  his  build-  absurd  in  their  characters : "  for,  '<  I 
ing  replaced  by  an  ugly  new  structure,  love  a  Fool,"  he  said,  "  as  naturally  as  if 

Taliourd  and  Procior  have  left  a  vivid  I  were  of  kith  and  Ida  to  him." 
picture  of  the  memorable  Wednesday       The  capricious  Coleridge  is  once  more 

evenings  in  the  Temple,  the  former  con-  constant,  after  his  refusal  for  two  years 

trasting  them  with  the  stately  dinners  of  to  write,  and  his  silly  estrangement, 

Holland  House.    "Like  other  great  men,  which  had  called  forth  Lamb's  Imes,  **  I 

I  have  a  public  day,"  he  wrote.    Lamb  had  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  had  no 

loved  men,  he  had  a  rare  capacity  for  man  ; "  and  of  whom  he  yet  was  able 

getting  at  the  best  in  them,  a  real  rev-  after  many  years  to  say :  ''  The  more  I 

erence  for  their  abilities,  a  kindly  sym-  see  of  him  in  the  quotidian  undress  and 

pathy  with  their  diverse  tastes,  and  a  relaxation  of  his  mind,  the  more  cause  I 

most  friendly  frankness  for  their  foibles,  see  to  love  him  and  believe  him  a  very 

*'  How  cotUd  I  hate  him  ?  "  he  asks  of  good  man."    There  was  Hazlitt — ^tiying 

someone :  "  Don't  I  know  him  ?  I  never  to  paint  when  Lamb  first  met  him,  find- 

oould  hate  anyone  I  knew."  Above  all,  he  ing  later  his  true  calling  as  a  critic — ar- 

understood  "  how  mighty  is  the  goddess  rogant,  intense,  bitter,  brooding  always 

of   propinquity,"  in  G^the's    words  ;  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon :  the  only  m^e 

and  aluough  he  was  so  untiring  and  creature    he    reverenced   except   Cole- 
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ridge ;  whom  he  nearly  equalled  in  tire-  them  he  was  known  by  his  first  name ; 
less  fluency,  under  ms  sole  stimulant  even  as  at  school  he  had  been  called 
then  of  strongest  tea.  Him  Lamb  finds  **  Charles,"  as  he  best  liked.  ''  So  Chris- 
to  be,  '<  in  his  natural  state,  one  of  the  tians  should  call  one  another,"  he  said, 
wisest  and  finest  spirits  breathing."  Beason  revolts,  and  imagination  cowers 
There  was  William  Wordsworth,  austere,  appalled  before  the  forlorn  and  hope- 
self-centred,  quite  sure  of  himself ;  whose  less  conception  of  Wordsworth  addressed 
real  powers  and  all  that  was  genuine  in  as  "Willie,"  or  Coleridge  called  *'  Sam  I" 
his  genius  Lamb  was  one  of  the  first  to  Then,  too,  this  man  never  poses,  never 
recognize.  There  was  Godwin,  so  dar-  parades  himself,  has  no  pettiness,  nor 
ing  with  his  pen,  so  mild  of  voice,  prat-  petulance,  nor  jealousy.  He  was  lucky 
tling  on  trivial  topics  until  he  fell  asleep  in  possessing  that  supreme  antidote  to 
always  after  supper.  ''  He's  a  very  well-  the  poison  of  conceit-~an  abiding  sense 
behaved,  decent  man  .  .  .  quite  a  of  humor :  "it  is  a  genius  in  itself,  and 
tame  creature,  I  assure  you :  a  middle-  so  defends  from  the  insanities,"  in  Emer- 
sized  man,  both  in  stature  and  under-  son's  apt  words.  No  man  with  a  keen 
standing,"  wrote  his  keen-eyed  host,  perception  of  the  ludicrous  can  take 
There  were  the  Bumeys,  father  and  son :  liimself  seriously.  So  when  Coleridge 
the  old  captain,  who  had  been  taught  by  addressed  to  Lamb  those  maudlin  verses 
Eugene  Aram  and  who  had  sailed  all  entitled,  "  This  Lime-tree  Bower  my 
around  the  globe  with  Captain  Cook,  Prison" — during  a  visit  to  him  at  Nether 
still  yoimg  in  spirit :  and  hiis  son.  Mar-  Stowey  of  the  brother  and  sister — in 
tin,  of  whom  Lamb  said,  "I  have  not  which  he  gushes  over  the  "gentle- 
found  a  whiter  soul  than  thine  ;"  Lieigh  hearted  Chsurles,"  this  latter  revolted. 
Hunt,  airy,  sprightiy,  fuU  of  fine  fan-  "For  Gbd'ssake,  don't  make  me  ridicu- 
cies;  Charles  LLoyd,  poetic,  intense,  lous  any  more  by  terming  me  gentle- 
melancholy  ;  Tom  Hood,  slight  of  figure,  hearted  in  print,  or  doit  in  better  verse  I 
feeble  of  voice,  face  of  a  Methodist  par-  Substitute  drunken  dog,  ragged-head, — 
son,  clad  in  sombre  black,  silent  but  for  seld-shaven,  odd-eyed,  stuttering,  and 
his  sudden  puns  ;  Manning,  the  Cam-  any  other  epithet  which  truly  and  prop- 
bridge  mathematical  tutor,  "  a  man  of  a  erly  belongs  to  the  gentieman  in  ques- 
thousand ; "  the  quiet  Cary,  translator  tion."  All  the  rest  of  these  men  would 
of  Dante,  librarian  of  the  British  Mu-  bore  us,  I  fear,  to  constantiy  come  in 
seum  ;  stalwart  Allan  Cunningham ;  the  contact  with  in  actual  life ;  they  do  bore 
painter  Haydon,  eager  for  controversy  ;  us  as  we  have  to  listen  to  and  look  at 
the  preacher  EdwaM  Lrving,  content  to  them — Coleridge,  with  his  rhetorical 
be  ffllent  and  to  Hsten  here ;  Bernard  preachments  and  his  melancholy,  bom 
Barton,  Quaker  poet,  bank  drudge ;  Tal-  of  rheumatism,  rum,  and  opium  ;  Haz- 
f ourd  himself ;  gentle  Barry  ComwalL ;  litt,  with  his  tea-inspired  flux  of  words  ; 
"  the  self-involv^  "  De  Quincey,  not  one  Wordsworth,  solemnly  weighted  with 
of  tiiat  brilliant  band  before  him  in  his  his  colossal  conviction  of  his  mission  : 
love  for  Lamb,  whom  he  weU  styles  "  the  they,  and  all  the  lesser  ones,  seem  petty  • 
noblest  of  human  beings."  There  was  and  tiresome  beside  this  spare,  »lent^ 
among  the  rest  one  most  curious  char-  stuttering  little  fellow,  who  loved  them 
acter,  hardly  known  now  as  one  of  these  all,  who  gave  them  his  reverence,  and 
others:  Wainewnght,  "Janus  Weath-  who  yet  fotmd  fun  in  their  foibles, 
ercock "  of  the  London  Magazine,  the  and  laughed  at  them  aU  with  a  loving 
flimsy,  plausible  scoundrel  in  whom  adroitness.  How  delicate  and  direct 
Lamb  good-naturedly  found  something  was  his  gibe  when  Coleridge  had  been 
to  like ;  and  whose  thefts,  poisonings,  longer  than  usual  in  his  metaphysical 
disgrace,  penal  servitude,  and  mad  death  clouds :  "  Oh,  you  mustn't  mind  what 
our  friend  did  not  live  to  see.  Coleridge  says,  he's  so  full  of  his  fun." 
And  Lamb,  central  and  dominating  I  can  see  his  twinkling  eyes  when  Cole- 
personality  of  aU  these  strong  charac-  ridge  asked  him :  "  Charles,  did  you 
ters,  towers  above  them  all,  not  only  and  ever  hear  me  preach  ?  "  "I  never  heard 
not  so  much  by  the  greatness  of  his  you  do  anything  else ! "  And  the  theo- 
gifts  as  of  his  character.    Alone  among  logical  theses  sent  him  by  Lamb,  when 
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he  went  to  Germany — "to  be  defended  who  occasionally  emptied  his  snuff-box 

or  oppugned  (or  both)  at  Leipsic  or  into  his  tea-pot,  and  who  kept  his  "  neat 

Gbttmgen  " — are  deliciously    Aj  and  library  "in  the  seat  of  his  easy-chair, 

sharp  in  their  stab  at  his  own  compla-  Mary  Lamb  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  going  to 

cent  superiority  of  lesser  gifted  mortals  his  chambers  one  day  in  his  absence, 

held  by  that  ''archangel  a  little  dam-  "tidied-up"  the  rooms  and  sewed  up 

aged."    I  can  hear  the  falsetto  tone  of  that  out-of-repair  easy-chair,  with  hiis 

his  moralities  growing  shriller  before  books  within;  whereat  he  was  greatly 

these    among    the    other    questions  :  disconcerted !    Lamb  gives  a  ludicrous 

"  Whether  Qod  loves  a  lying  angel  bet-  description  of  his  visit  to  the  same  cham- 

ter  than  a  true  man?"    '' Whei£er  the  bers  in  Clifford's  Inn,  where  he  found 

higher  order  of  seraphim  illuminati  ever  Dyer,  in  mid-winter,  wearing  '*  nankeen 

sneer  f  pantaloons  four  times  too  big  for  him, 

How  deftly  he  punctured  Words-  which  the  said  heathen  did  pertinacious- 
worth's  sublime  conceit,  on  his  hinting  ly  afiirm  to  be  new.  These  were  abso- 
that  "  other  poets  might  have  equalled  lutely  ingrained  with  the  accumulated 
Shakespeare  if  they  cfu^"  "  Oh,  here's  dirt  of  ages,  but  he  affirmed  'em  to  be 
Wordsworth  says  he  could  have  written  clean.  He  was  going  to  visit  a  lady  who 
*  Hamlet '  if  hei'd  had  the  mind.  It  is  was  nice  about  those  things,  and  that's 
clear,  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  the  reason  he  wore  nankeen  that  day ! " 
mind!"  Wordsworth  got  into  a  state  It  was  to  this  credulous  creature  that 
of  mind  when  Lamb,  with  £riendly  Lamb  confided  that  the  secret  author  of 
frankness,  rated  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  a  "  Waverley  "  was  Lord  Castlereagh  ! 
little  lower  than  did  their  author,  and  And  he  sent  the  guileless  one  to  Prim- 
"  wrote  four  sweating  pages"  to  inspire  rose  Hill  at  sunrise,  to  see  the  Persian 
Lamb  with  a  "  greater  range  of  sensi-  Embassador  perform  his  orisons !  It 
bility ; "  and  the  tormented  critic  bursts  was  Dyer  who  thought  that  the  assassin 
out:  "After  one's  been  reading  Shake-  of  the  Batcliffe  Highway — painted  so 
speare  for  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  luridly  by  De  Quincey  in  his  "  Three 
one's  life,  to  have  a  fellow  start  up  and  Memorable  Murders  "  —  "  must  have 
prate  about  some  unknown  quality  pos-  been  rather  an  eccentric  character ! " 
sessed  by  Shakespeare  less  than  by  Mil-  Haydon  the  painter  has  told  of  one 
ton  and  William  Wordsworth  !  .  .  .  memorable  evening  in  his  studio,  when 
What  am  I  to  do  with  such  people?  I  Lamb  was  in  marvellous  vein,  and  met 
shall  certainly  write  'em  a  very  merry  that  immortal  Comptroller  of  Stamps 
letter."    I  wish  we  might  read  it.  who  had  begged  to  be  introduced  to 

Then  there  was  Manning,  with  his  Wordsworth,  and  who  insisted  on  hav- 
slight  sense  of  humor,  and  to  him — then  ing  the  latter's  opinion  as  to  whether 
in  China — ^Lamb  loved  to  write  the  mad-  Milton  and  Newton  were  not  great  gen- 
dest  inventions,  and  let  loose  his  wild-  iuses.  Lamb  took  a  candle  and  waUked 
est  whims  about  their  friends.  To  Pat-  over  to  the  poor  man,  saying,  "  Sir,  will 
more,  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  in  an  amazing  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phreno- 
letter:  "If  you  go  through  Boulogne,  logical  development?"  Haydon  and 
inqtdre  if  old  Godfrey  is  living  and  how  Keats  got  him  away,  but  he  persisted 
he  got  home  from  Uie  Crusades.  He  in  bursting  in,  "Do  let  me  have  another 
must  be  a  very  old  man,  now."  To  good  look  at  that  gentleman's  organs."  Ed- 
odd  Martin  Bumey,  insatiable  at  whist :  gar  Poe's  Imp  of  the  Perverse  took 
"Martin,if  dirt  was  trumps,  what  a  hand  entire  possession  of  him  when  thrown 
you'd  have."  Bumey  quite  approved  of  with  uncongenial  men,  and  forced  him 
Shakespeare,  "because  he  was  so  much  to  give  the  impression  of  "something 
of  a  gentleman ; "  and  he  said  and  did  between  an  imbecile,  a  brute,  and  a  buf- 
so  many  queer  things  that  Lamb  wrote :  fooo."  Writing  of  himself  after  the  im- 
"  Why  does  not  his  guardian  angel  look  aginary  death  of  Elia,  he  says,  truly  : 
to  him  ?  He  deserves  one ;  maybe  he  "  He  never  greatly  cared  for  the  society 
has  tired  him  out  I "  He  revelled  in  the  of  what  are  called  good  people.  If  any 
fan  he  got  out  of  Q^orge  Dyer,  the  near^  of  these  were  scandalized  (and  offences 
sighted,  absent-minded,  queer  scholar ;  were  sure  to  arise)  he  could  not  help  it." 
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No,  Dor  did  he  tty  to  help  it,  and  we  times  during  tbe  ceremony.  Anything 
love  him  all  the  more  for  tms  "  antic  dia-  awful  makea  me  laugh  ;  I  misbehaTed 
position"  he  was  wont  to  put  on ;  nor  once  at  a  funer&L"  It  was  the  same 
do  I  grieve  greatly  that  his  vagaries  were  depth  of  feeling  which  made  Abraham 
not  idwaye  "within  the  limits  of  becom-  Lincoln  tell  sil^  storiea  at  the  most 
ing  mirth"  when  be  had  to  deal  with  solemn  criseB  ;  which  suggests  a  sob 
pngs,  pedanta,  or  poseurs.  The  toady  under  the  maddest  mirth  of  Sterne,  Mo- 
Tom  Moore  looked  down  on  him,  doubt-  li4re,  Cervantes ;  which  let  I&mb  write 
less  for  "value  received;"  the  porten-  a  playful  paper,  with  the  tears  trickling 
tous  Macready  has  left  on  record  his  down  his  cheeks,  and  made  liii"  seize 
unfavorable  impresHion,  which  pains  us  the  kettle  from  tiie  hob  and  hold  it  on 
only  a  little  less  than  the  ungentle  judg-  his  sister's  head  when  his  great  heart 
ment  of  Carlyle.  Se  found  Lamb's  talk  was  near  breaking  at  seeing  the  symp- 
but  "a  ghastly  mde-b^eve  of  wit,"  toms  of  her  coming  mama.  Acting 
"  contemptibly  small,"  "  diluted  insan-  conversely,  it  made  lum  write,  "  I  often 
ity,"  and  labelled  the  brother  and  sister,  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand  for  fnl- 
in  his  humane  way,  "  two  very  sorry  ness  of  joy  of  so  much  life."  Hia  great- 
phenomena."  neea  of  soul  was  never  shown  in  a  finer 

Our  friend  was  as  ready  to  laugh  at  way  than  in  his  noble  letter  to  Robert 
himself  as  at  others,  and  his  hissing  his  Sonthey,  on  the  latter  attacking,  in  the 
own  farce  is  historic.  He  had  set  great  Quarterly  Beview,  his  first  collected  "Es- 
store  by  this  "  Mr.  H. :  A  Farce  in  Two  says  of  Mia  " — "  a  book  which  wants  only 
Acts,"  and  wrote  to  Manning  in  boyish  a  sounder  religious  feeling  to  be  as  de- 
glee  at  the  prospect  of  the  fiiat  perform-  lightful  as  it  is  original."  This  from  so 
ance :  "  All  China  sbaU  ring  with  it  by  old  a  friend  hurt  Lamb  de^ly,  but  he 
and  by."  He  sat  with  Maiy  and  Crabb  wrote  to  Bernard  Barton :  "  But  I  love 
Bobinson  in  the  front  of  the  pit  (his  fa-  and  respect  Southey,  and  will  not  retort, 
vorite  seat)  and  joined  with  the  audience  I  hate  his  review  and  his  being  a  re- 
in encoring  his  own  witty  prologue,  and  viewer."  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell 
then  was  louder  than  any  of  tJiem  in  on  Lamb's  religious  belief.  Like  that 
hissing  and  hooting  the  luckless  farce  I  of  many  other  unbelievers,  it  was  too 
Hazlitt,  who  was  there,  dreamed  of  that  lai^  to  be  packed  within  a  church  or 
dreadful  damning  every  night  for  a  cathedral,  or  to  be  defined  and  labelled 
month,  but  Lamb  only  wrote:  "Dear  by  a  set  of  dogmas.  About  these 
Wordsworth — 'Mr.  H,'  came  out  last  weighty,  as  about  minor  matters,  we 
night  and  failed.  We  didn't  grieve  much,  may  say,  in  Hazlitt's  words  :  "His  jests 
bnt^  after  all,  we  would  rather  it  should  soald  like  tears,  and  he  probes  a  ques- 
faave  succeeded."  Yet  he  needed  the  tion  with  a  play  upon  words ; "  or,  as 
money  which  its  success  would  have  Haydon  put  it,  "He  stuttered  out  his 
brought.  quaintness  in  snatches,  like  the  fool  in 

He  has  been  asked  to  stand  as  god-  'Xear.'" 
father  to  a  friend's  child,  and  fears  he 

will  disgrace  himself  at  the  very  font.  *  He  wu  nunM  to  etoh  scoddut  oa  h«t  i.  isos,  at 

"I  ™  .t  H^uii'.  weddmg,» Old  i«i  «ra^ss.'to'r-HSbS?ssa^'sy£rs 

liked  to  have  been  turned  out  several  cMni^mtiukdwift. 
(To  be  Mmdnned.) 


EXPIATION. 

By  Octave  Thanet. 

CHAPTER  VI.  less  than  the  efficacy  of  her  "mixter- 

ies."    Nels  would  not  carry  them  up- 

f AIRFAX  BUTHEE-  stairs.    Being  Aunt  Hiz2de's  husband, 

FORD  awoke  from  he  had  a  wide  experience  of  her  physic  ; 

his  delirium  in  the  and  his  was  the  tongue  of  the  scoffer, 

chamber  which  had  Moreover,  though  nature  had  muffled 

been  his  as  a  little  his  utterance,  she  had  left  the  cutting 

boy.      In   his  rav-  edge  to  his  wit. 

ings  he  was  con-  Aunt  Hizzie  was  not  so  agile  of  mind 
tinually  begging  as  her  husband,  but  she  could  keep  up  a 
them  to  find  Slick  fight  longer,  whence,  on  the  whole,  they 
Mose  ;  Slick  Mose  had  the  money,  were  pretty  evenly  matched.  Aunt  Hiz- 
'' That's  all  I  can  do  for  them  now,"  zie's  strong  argument  was  her  own  ro- 
he  would  add.  "  Don't  let  them  know  bust  heali^  "  Look  a'  you  " — this  was 
about  me."  a  favorite  taunt — "  punyin'  roun'  de 
It  was  Ad51e  who  had  divined  that  plumb  w'ile.  Look  a'  me,  stout  an'  gay- 
there  was  something  in  this  iteration  ly  I  How  came  dat  differ  ?  You  doesn't 
of  SHck  Mose's  presence.  She  sought  take  my  mixteries  ;  I  does  !  " 
Mose  the  instant  that  the  idiot  returned  '^  I  done  take  too  many  dem  mixter- 
to  the  plantation,  which  he  did  on  the  ies,  dat  ^"hui  make  me  puny,"  TJnk'Nels 
day  following,  starved,  dirty,  and,  after  would  retort.  Once  he  added  :  '^  Marse 
his  brute  fa^on,  perceptibly  imhappy.  Fair  nearly  'bout  daid  a'ready ;  reckon 
She  followed  him  into  the  swamp  and  dey  kill  him  off^  sho." 
brought  back  the  money.  '*  Is  you  seen  'im  dis  mawnin'  ? " 
But  there  was  little  enough  rejoic-  Aunt  Hizzie's  real  affection  for  the  fam- 
ing over  its  recovery.  Fairfax's  frenzied  ily  called  a  truce  to  the  squabble, 
sentences  had  evoked  phantoms  of  dis-  ''  Yaas,  I  has,  Hizzie,"  TJnk'  Nels  re- 
honor  to  flit  like  carrion-crows  before  his  plied,  with  solemnity ; ''  fever  yent  cooled 
father's  eye&  a  mite.    An'  he  plumb  outer  his  haid. 

What  was  the  money  worth,  if  those  Skreeches  turrible." 

dark  misgivings  were  true  ?  ''Heabenly  goodnis!    Whut  he  say, 

AdMe  wondered  drearily  how  many  Nels?" 

lives  the  saving  of  the  money  had  cost,  "  Same  like  he  done  say  ever'  day. 

and  the  taint  of  blood  seemed  in  the  air  ;  '  /  wiU  not !    1  will  not !    I  unU  not ! ' 

while  Mra   Rutherford  stood  in  such  dat  a  way.    Hollers  hit  loud !    Den  he 

abject  fear  of  the  "  graybacks  "  that  she  talk  'bout  lile  black  cat  ain't  got  nare 

regarded  the  possession  of  so  large  a  haid,  talk   right  smart  'bout  dat  'ar. 

sum  as  simply  inviting  destruction.  Wen  I  fotch  'im  de  wine,  he  look  a'  me 

The  Colonel  at  first  had  been  absorbed  pow'ful  cu'ris  way,  an'  he  ax  me,  Is  de 

in  his  anxiety  for  Fairfax's  life.    He  Cunnel  his  fader?  an' w'en  I  says, '  Yaas, 

would  not  leave  him  day  nor  night ;  he  sah,'  he  twum  his  haid  topper  de  piUy 

was  questioning   everybody,  watching  so  he  kin  look  a'  de  Cunnel,  an'  he  say, 

every  medicine.    But  lately,  after  one  'Howdy,  sah;  does  you  know  I  is  de  on- 

interview  with   Aunt    Mollie,  he    had  lies'  RutJierford  evah  ben  a  cyoward  ? ' 

shrunk  into  a  strange  silence.  Say,  Hizzie,  dat  boy  must  a  did  sumfin 

It  was  a  sad  house,  truly  enough  ;  the  turrible  !  " 

very  negroes  were  dejected.    Aunt  Hiz-  Aunt  Hizzie  snorted  contempt  almost 

zie  cuffed  and  scolded  her  helpers  in  the  beyond  words :  ''  I'se  p'intedly  mortified 

kitchen,  and  bickered  with  XTnk'  Nels  in  at  ye.  Nelson,  gwine  on  dat  a  way  'bout 

the  gallery  whenever  they  met.    The  yon'  young  marse,  you  ornery,  pusillani- 

subject    of   dispute,  usudly,  was    no  mous,  triflin',  black  nigger ! " 
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Hizzie/'  intermpted    Nek,   calmly,  my  would  tell  bim  the  awfullest  stories, 

you  minds  me  dem  Chrismiis  pop-  they  made  him  scared,  like — "  Some- 
crackers  like  de  'postle  describe — iU.  how  she  could  not  get  any  more  words 
soun'  an'  fury  signifyin'  nary  !  Cayn't  out  of  her  throat.  The  old  man  took  his 
my  young  marse  ben  a  cyoward  jes'  much  gray  head  into  his  hands,  saying,  husk- 
iz  are  torrer  cullud  pussons  yoimg  ily,  ''Mammy's  fool  talk  didn't  scare 
marse  ?  Somehuddy's  young  marse  got  you  !  " 
tub  be  cyowards !  Naw,  Tfizzie,  gittin'  "  Oh,  but  I  was  older," 
mad  doan'  stop  Marse  Fair  being  a  cyow-  ''  You  were  a  year  older.  She  didn't 
ard.  I  ain't  cravin'  tub  low  he  done  scare  Jeff  or  Steve.  But  what's  the 
ben  sich  iz  dat,  but  looks  like — ^looks  use  ? " 

like.    He  done  some  turrible  meanness        Ad^le  persisted  :    ''  We  really  don't 

onyhow ! "  know  anything.      He's  just  crazy,  like. 

Upstairs  the  wretched  father  heard  Talking  about  killing  Parson  Collins ! 

every  word.     So  did  AdMe.    The  man's  Why  wasn't  he  somewhere  'round  if  he 

head  fell.    The  girl  lifted  hers  higher,  was  killed  ?    Dead  men  can't  walk  off. 

as  the  color  flamed  in  her  cheek.  And — and  I  had  Aunt  Mollie,  soon  as  she 

*<  Even  my  niggers  know  it,"  groaned  and  the  children  went  back  to  their  cab- 
Colonel  Butiberford  ;  " '  I  have  lived  a  day  in,  I  had  them  and  two  of  our  men  look 
too  long.'  Thank  Gbd  my  brave  boys  all  over  the  ruins.  And  there  wasn't  a 
are  dead ! "  trace  of  any  human  body  in  those  ashes. 

"  You  have  one  brave  boy  alive,"  said  He  couldn't  be  burnt  up  to  nothing  !  " 
Ad^le,  steadily.  *'  AdMe,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  what  did 

The  Colonel,  having  a  broken  leg,  could  Aunt  Mollie  tell  you  ?    Oh,  you  needn't 

not  jump  up  and  pace  the  floor ;  he  only  tell  me.    Fve  seen  her.     She  seen  them 

shrunk  lower  into  his  chair,  as  if  she  had  torturing  him.    She  seen  him — give  in. 

struck  hiTn  a  blow.  He  turned  his  head  away. 

"What  can  I  think,  Delia?"  he  said,        "  She  was  too  far  off  to  tell  anything, 

miserably.     "  You  know  what  Aunt  Mol-  cried  AdMe ;  "  somebody  shot  a  pistol,  so 

lie  tells.    He — he  says  he  killed  him.    He  she  lays  it  on  Fair.    How  could   she 

keeps  accusing  himself  of — "  the  Colo-  tell  ?    If  he  did  fire  that  pistol  he  did 

nel  choked  over  the  word — "  you  heard  it  when  he  was  crazy.    They  drove  him 

them,"  he  said,  jerking  his  hand  down-  crazy." 
ward  to  imply  Uie  duaky  gossips  below.        "How  do  you  make  that  out ?  "  said 

"  If  he  is  against  himseS,"  said  Ad^le,  the  ColoneL    He  did  not  look  up  or  he 

firmly,  "  all  the  more  reason  his  own  kin  would  have  seen  how  Fairfax  had  ceased 
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should  stick  to  him.    I  know  he  isn't —  his  moaning  of  one  phrase  and  was  look- 
that  I "  ing  full  at  his  father. 

The  Colonel  turned  on  his  niece  a  face  But  Ad^le  saw. 
in  which  an  agonizing  dread  was  strug-  In  a  second  the  wild,  wide  eyes  dosed, 
gling  with  a  tunid  hope  ;  he  Int  his  dry  Fairfax  lay  quietly,  as  if  asleep.  Ad^le 
Hps  before  he  could  say:  "Delia,  did —  motioned  at  him.  She  rose  directly 
did  you — you  were  with  him  a  good  deal  and  arranged  the  coverings  more  smooth- 
in  his  yoimg  days — did  you  observe  any  ly,  listening  meanwhile.  He  lay  so  qui- 
lack  of  spirit — tibe  others  were  so  high-  eily  that  E^e  smiled  sorrowfully  at  ner 
spirited  that  the  contrast  might  make  thought  that  he  could  be  returning  to 
him  seem — ah — tame,  like — ^but  I  don't  his  senses  and  have  imderstood.  "Fast 
mean  that,  you  understand ;  I  mean — ^if  asleep,"  she  whispered,  passing  the  Col- 
he  had  been  a  Yankee  boy  "  (oh,  what  a  onel ;  "  I  must  go  see  to  his  soup." 
comparison  for  a  Southerner!)  "  would  Nevertheless,  her  first  impression  was 
you  of  lowed  there  ben  anything  wrong  the  true  one — Fairfax  had  heard  and 
Twut  him  ?  "  understood. 

Ad^le,  whose  high  color  had  faded.  She  wheeled  the  Colonel's  chair  near 

did  not  meet  the  old  soldier^s  imploring  the  bed  in  order  that  he  might  hand 

eyes.  Fairfax  his  drink  if  he  asked  for  it. 

"  He  was  always  right  delicate,  Unk*  Then  her  soft  footstep  passed  through 

Balph,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  "  and  Mam-  the  hall,  down  the  stair. 
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The  Colonel  sat  looking  nt  his  boy, 
whose  delicate  bernity  was  so  like  lus 
mother's.  The  brow  did  not  frown  nor 
the  lips  quiver  ;  no  muscle  of  the  sen- 
sitive mask  betrayed  the  ever-swelling 
tide  of  memory  and  despair  breaking 
like  a  sea  over  the  sleeper's  heart.  Un- 
availing pity  for  his  father,  unavailing 
gratitude  to  Adele  were  stronger  than 
remorse  or  shame.  The  bed  gave  a 
little  creak  and  rnetle.  The  Colonel 
was  leaning  one  elbow  on  the  mattress 
and  bending  over  him  ;  he  felt  a  trem- 
bling light  touch  on  his  hair  and  a  tear 
rolled  down  his  cheek,  a  tear  not  from 
his  own  eyes ;  his  father  had  kissed 
him. 

He  lay  motionless  as  before,  but 
something  warm  stole  into  his  chilled 
heart. 

He  waited  until  bia  father  should  re- 
sume his  former  position,  and  enough 
time  should  elapse  to  make  It  appear 
that  he  had  not  been  disturbed,  for  he 
had  the  Anglo -Saxon,  shrinking  from 
a  display  of  emotion  ;  then  he  moved 
and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Good-morning,  Fair,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel ;  "  feeling  pearter  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  right,  but  you  hadn't 
ought  to  talk." 

That  was  all.  The  Colonel  read  "  Mon- 
taigne," upside  down.  He  always  read 
"Montaigne"  when  he  was  in  trouble;  he 
would  snatch  up  a  volume  at  moments 
of  special  strain,  open  it  anywhere,  and 
read  desperately  for  a  few  pages  until 
he  was  sure  of  his  composure. 

But  to-day  he  was  past  "  Montaigne." 
His  eyes  saw  nothing.  His  hands 
trembled  so  that  he  could  not  bold  the 
book  steady,  and,  at  last,   he  laid   it 

Fairfax  pretended  to  fall  asleep  again. 
Nothing  further  was  said  between  the 
two.  When  Adele  came  into  the  room, 
and  the  Colonel  had  gone,  ho  beckoned 
to  her  to  come  nearer  and  said  :  "  Slick 
Mose  has  the  money." 

"  No,  Cousin  Fair,  loe  have  the  money," 
she  answered,  as  quietly  as  if  this  were 
not  his  first  lucid  speech.  "  When  you 
were  sick  you  told  us,  and  we've  got  it," 

"lam  glad  of  that,  "said  Fairfax.  He 
turned  to  the  wall  and  slept.     When  the 


doctor  (who  rode  fifteen  miles  ever; 
other  day  to  Montaigne)  saw  his  patient, 
he  pronounced  the  fever  broken.  In  a 
few  days  it  was  quite  gone.  Tet  Fair- 
fax's condition  did  not  seem  to  mend. 


One  who  had  known  the  merry  young 
fellow  would  hardly  have  recognized 
this  changed,  unsmUing  man,  who  nev- 
er complained,  never  was  pleased,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  furtively  watch- 
ing a  melancholy  elderly  man  seated  by 
his  window,  book  in  baud,  all  day  long 
and  late  into  the  night. 

Colonel  Rutherford  seldom  addressed 
his  8on ;  Fairfax  never  spoke  to  his 
father. 

"  Delia,  I'm  worried  to  death  about 
him,"  Mrs.  Rutherford  confessed  ;  "  he 
didn't  take  on  like  tJiis  when  Jeff  and 
Ralph  were  taken — he'd  cry  and  talk 
about  them,  and  he  v/aa  all  broken  down 
with  grieving  ;  but  now,  Delia,  he  won't 
talk  to  me.  He  cayn't  seem  to  bear  to 
speak  a  word  to  anybody — just  sits  and 
studies.  He  ain't  reading  that  book ; 
it's  always  open  at  the  same  place,  and 
he  never  turns  the  leaves.  And  his  eyes, 
Delia,  have  you  noticed  how  they  look 
at  you  and  don't  seem  to  see  you?  It 
fairly  gives  me  the  all-overs.     I  wish  to 
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mercy  Fair  had  never  come;  he  never  branch    and    pulled    it  down    by  his 

was  good  to  him,  like  the  dear  boys,  and  weight,  so  that  they  could  hang  "on  to 

now  he  has  killed  him."    The  speech,  his  legs,  and  actually  were  rescued  in 

so  unlike  Mrs.  Rutherford's  gentle  talk,  that  position. 

ended  in  a  burst  of  tears.  Ad51e  did  How  weU  she  remembered  the  way 
not  answer  a  word.  She  soothed  and  the  Colonel  laughed  tiU  the  tears  ran 
caressed  her  mother,  and  made  her  a  down  his  cheeks  ;  but  he  took  Fair  on 
cup  of  their  dwindling,  precious  tea,  his  knee  and  kissed  him,  and  gave  him 
and  put  her  to  bed  for  a  little  time.  a  "  truly  silver  watch  "  for  his  own  be- 
Then  she  went  out  into  the  woods,  cause  he  had  been  a  brave  boy.  And 
those  same  woods  which  had  witnessed  with  a  thrill  she  remembered,  too,  that 
her  bitter  grief  when  Fair  left  her  last.  Fair  had  dropped  his  eyes  with  a  red 
This  time  she  did  not  weep.  She  leaned  face  and  in  such  a  tremulous  whisper 
against  a  tree — for,  indeed,  she  had  need  replied,  "  But,  paw,  I  wasn't  brave,  I  was 
of  support — while  her  hopeless  eyes  terribly  scared  up  at  first."  The  Colo- 
looked  down  the  darkening  river  ;  and  nel  caught  the  boy  to  his  breast  and  his 
prayed.  "  He  has  no  one  but  me,"  she  own  voice  was  a  little  husky  as  he  said, 
prayed  ;  "  help  me  to  help  him  ! "  "  Boy,  remember  it  ain't  how  you  f-feel, 

There  are  loves  and  loves  ;  but  of  all  it's  what  you  d-do  that  counts." 
loves  what  has  more  of  that  quality  It  was  long  after  this  that  Fair  went  on 
which  our  aspirations  name  celestial,  the  annual  wUd-hog  hunt.  How  white 
than  the  love  which  may  not  look  up  to  he  looked  as  they  sat  on  their  horses 
its  object,  yet  will  not  look  down,  and  before  the  gallery,  at  starting ;  but  he 
imder  all  the  cruel  mockery  of  failure  came  back  jubilant,  excited,  eager  to 
sees  the  soul's  divine  struggle,  and  so  talk  about  the  nm  and  the  sport.  And 
forgives  and  loves  and  cherishes  to  the  there  was  the  time  with  the  rattlesnake, 
end  ?  Such  love  contains  more  than  They  came  upon  him  in  their  walks  and 
protecting  tenderness,  like  the  affection  Fair  took  to  his  heels  ;  but  he  came 
of  a  mother  for  a  deformed  child  ;  it  not  back  and  helped  Addle  kill  the  snake, 
only  pities,  it  comprehends  and  hopes.  He  said  :  "I  thought  you  were  running 
Poor  Addle  had  been  worshipping  a  too.  Addle."  When  the  snake  was  dead 
magnificent  cavalier ;  put  to  the  test  he  he  shivered  and  ^t  down,  pale  and  sick  ; 
seemed  to  have  turned  into  a  worthless  she  thought  that  he  must  be  "  chilling." 
craven  and  betrayer.  But  her  faith  did  But  surely,  surely  he  was  not  so  easily 
not  desert  him  ;  she  had  all  a  Southern  startled  the  last  time  he  visited  the  plan- 
girl's  contempt  for  cowardice  in  a  man,  tation  ;  he  no  longer  feared  the  dark, 
and  her  own  temperament  was  singu-  or  ran  from  a  tarantula,  or  crossed  the 
larly  fearless  ;  nevertheless  she  clung  to  fields  to  shun  a  bull,  or  looked  askance 
Fairfax.  She  remembered  his  childish  at  the  cows  ;  and  he  went  to  that  himt 
days,  going  back  to  Fair's  imaginary  and  rode  with  the  rest  if  he  did  look 
terrors,  painfully  piecing  together  half-  pale  at  starting.  Recapitulating  and 
forgotten  circumstances  to  get  a  clear  studying  every  incident  Addle  made  her 
argument  of  the  case.  Fair,  in  fact,  had  own  theory,  her  own  apology  (using  the 
the  timidity  of  a  delicate  and  imagina-  word  in  the  sense  of  the  early  Christian 
tive  child,  just  the  timidity  to  be  out-  theologists)  for  Fairfax, 
grown  with  years,  sense,  and  health.  But  she  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  he, 
She  remembered  instance  after  instance  least  of  aU,  would  accept  it  for  himself, 
when  he  had  overcome  it.  There  was  She  knew  that  his  father  would  not; 
the  time  she  pulled  that  trifling,  onery  while  her  mother's  attitude  was  hope- 
Tick  Bobbins  out  of  the  river — Fair  had  less.  She  could  not  stay  long  by  her- 
been  rooted  to  the  bank  panic-smitten  ;  self.  Half  an  hour  later  she  was  back 
but  when  at  the  last,  both  Tick  and  she  by  Fairfax's  side. 

clinging  to  the  branches  of  the  willow.  Aunt  Hizzie  stalked  about  the  gallery 

the  branch  had  broken  and  they  were  below  in  deepest  gloom.     "  Look  a'  dat 

drifting  helplessly  down   the   eddy,  it  servah ! "  *   she    proclaimed,    dismally, 

was  Fair  who  came  trembling  over  the  "  he  yent  et  a  mite.   Nev'  does  eat.     An* 

edge  and  crawled  along  the  water-oak  •  server— tray ;  African  for  ealver,  probably. 
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he  yeatill,  least  bit  on  yearth.    He  does  slipped  from  his  fingers.     For  a  while 

be  fixin'  tub  die,  sho !  "  he  bad  forgotten  his  troubles. 

"How  come  ye  don't  be  totin'  him  "Oh,  I  cayn't  bear  it,"  she  Baid,  and 

up  some  you'  sut-tea,*  den  ?    Y&  lows  hid  her  face. 


dat  cure  ever'ting,"  said  Uuk'  Nets,  the 
cynic, 

"Ef  he  ben  had  dat  tea  studdy,"  re- 
turned she,  "  he  ben  better'n  he  am 
now.  Law  me,  I  cayn't  git  up  nare  bur- 
mn'  dinner  dese  times — no  sody,  no 
flour,  no  raisins  nur  lemons,  an'  dem 
lasses  nearly  "bout  gone  tew!  An' 
wholl  preach  de  fun'al,  now  Parson  Col- 
lins done  ben  killed  up?  Tell  me  dat, 
will  ye,  ye  fool  nigger  ?  " 

Like  most  of  the  pair's  dialogues  this 
was  distinctly  audible  above. 

"Poor  Aunt  Hizzie,"  said  Fairfax, 
"  she  takes  such  pride  in  her  '  burryin' 
dinners,'  and  mine  will  be  but  a  poor 
af^.  I  am  a  disgrace  all  around,  you 
see,  Ad^le." 

He  looked  up  to  meet  Ad^le's  wet 
eyes.  She  flashed  one  glance  at  the 
Colonel ;  his  head  rested  peacefully  on 
the  back  of  the  chair — "  Montaigne  "  had 

■  Soot-tea  Is  ■  remedv  In  hJehcelwrn  wltta  the  nepiwi. 
II  ■■  nelttiei  mo[«  not  leaa  tbiin  chlmnej-Boot  and  water. 


The  instinct  of  a  gentleman  made 
Fairfax  rouse  himself  to  comfort  her. 

"  Oh,  you  know  you  mustn't,"  he  said. 
"Adele,  dear  Adele,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

She  was  near  enough  for  him  to  be 
trying  to  take  her  hirnds  away.  They 
fell,  and  he  held  them.  A  deep  flush 
spread  over  her  face.  Their  eyes  met 
Suddenly  he  dropped  her  hani^  with  a 
kind  of  groan. 

At  once  all  the  nurse  in  her  awoke. 
"Does  your  shoulder  hurt  you?"  she 
said,  quickly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "I  had  forgotten  for  a 
second  what  I  am — and  I  remembered." 

Adele  did  not  blush  again  ;  she  looked 
at  him  steadily  as  she  said,  "  Cousin 
Fair,  you  are  aiming  to  die  !  " 

"  \Vhy  not?"  said  he. 

"  Cousin  Fair, "  she  said,  slowly, "  would 
it  hurt  you  too  much  to  tell  me  about 
it  all?  I  don't  know  anjihing ;  I  only 
guess  at  things." 
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He  only  hesitated  a  moment;  then  had  such  disappointment  already.  Cous- 

the  whole  miserable  story  came — at  first,  in  Fair,  you  have  no  right  to  leave  them 

with  a  bitter  sort  of  self-control ;  but  alone  and  broken  down  like  they  would 

before  he  ended  he  was  sobbing  as  un*  be!" 

oontroUably  as,  when  a  terrified  child,  He  only  nodded  toward  his  father, 

he  used  to  be  comforted  back  to  courage  muttering  for  her  to  hush,  she  would 

in  her  arms.  wake  him.     She  clasped  her  hands  more 

"Poor  Fair,   poor   Fair,"  she   mur-  tightly,  trying  to  smother  in  herself  an 

mured,  stretching  out  her  hand  and  pat-  impetuous  something  that  was  making 

ting  his  as  his  mother  might,  "Pm  sure  her  heart  beat  faster.     "Look  a'  here, 

you   didn't  know  you  were  doing    it.  Cousin  Fair,  I  will  suppose  that  you 

They  drove  you  crazy  with  their  wicked  have  done  the  very  worst  that  you  fear ; 

torments.    And  you  were  wounded  and  and  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I 

almost    dead,    too.     You  would    have  believe  he  would — ^he  will — say  to  you, 

withstood    them   if   you   hadn't    been  for  I  know  he  is  alive." 

wounded."  Fairfax  caught  her  arm.     "If — ^if  he 

But  he  was  too  honest  to  accept  her  were,  Ad^le — ^what  makes    you    think 

comfori  so?" 

"No,  they  didn't,"  he  cried ;  "I  knew  Briefly  Ad^le  repeated«her  reasons  for 

perfecldy.    But  I  don't  understand  it,  hope. 

Ad^e;  I  was  horribly  scared,  and  the  "  Mollie,"  she  said»"re£dly  knows  noth- 

pain  drove  me  frantic;  but  I  was  re-  ing,  for  ^e  became  so  terrified  when 

solved  to  let  them  kill  me  rather  than  she  thought  Parson  Collins  was  killed 

yield.    I  was  saying,  'I  will  not,  I  will  that  she  ran  fast  as  she  could  into  the 

not,'  to  myself.    And  even  while  I  said  swamp,  and  the  next  thing  she  knew 

it — I  must  have  pulled  the  trigger  I"  the  mule  had  thrown  you  o^  dose  to 

He  groaned  again.  her." 

"Did  the  men  hold  your  hand?"  Fairfax  drew  a  long  breath.     "If — if 

"  One  held  my  arm  and  another  one  he  isn't  dead  there  is  some  hope  for  me. 

my  wrist  and  part  of  my  hand,  so  I  But,  Ad^le,  my  firing  that  pistol  isn't 

couldn't  drop  the  pistol ;  but  I  know  he  all.     I  had  no  right,  whatever  those 

didn't  pull  the  trigger,  for  I  overheard  devils  did  to  me,  to  betray  Collins  into 

him  teUing  the  o&er  fellow  that  he  their  hands.    It  seemed  to  me  I  had  a 

wished  Didc  would  let  the  old  man  off  right  to  give  up  the  money.    I  knew 

No,  I  did  it,  Ad^le,  and  now  you  see  TJnde  Fair  would  pay  it  twice  over  for 

why  it  is  better  for  everyone  to  have  me  me ;  but,  don't  you  see,  it  wasn't  a  ques- 

die  ?  "  tion  of  money,  it  was  my  giving  up  Col- 


"  No,   Cousin  Fair,  I    don't,"  cried  lins.    I  knew  he  was  a  man  and  not 

Ad^le ;  "don't  you  think  at  all  about  us  Fancy,  Ad^le,  I  haven't  the  courage  to 

— about  him  ?  "  moving  her  head  in  the  name  the  thing  I  am." 
Colonel's  direction.  Ad^le  seemed  to  be  thinking ;  it  was 

Fairfax's  lips  trembled  into  a  dreary  a  long  minute  to  Fairfax  before  she  an- 

smile.     "It  is  for  his  sake  most  that  I  swered.     "Yes,  Fair,  you  had  no  right 

want  to  die."  to  give  in ;   but  I  don't  believe  you 

"Cousin  Fair" — the  passionate  words  would  if  you  hadn't  been  half  out  of 
were  the  more  thrilling  because  spoken  your  head  with  the  pain  and  the  chilL 
so  low — "if  you  die  now,  how  am  I  to  God  won't  hold  you  guilty  for  that, 
convince  him  that  you  are  not  a  coward?  And  even  say  you  were  guilty,  guilty  of 
Yes,  I  say  the  word  because  I  don't  the  worst — ^well,  what  i£en  ?  Does  re- 
believe  it.  But  he  don't  know  you  as  I  pentance  mean  despair  or  expiation  ? 
do— if  you  die  now  he  never  will ;  but  '  Bring  forth  fruits,  the  apostle  says, 
if  you  Uve,  if  you  are  brave,  as  you  al-  God  will  not  despise  a  broken  and  a 
ways  have  been — ^you  /uzue,  I  say ;  you  contrite  heart  :  but  if  such  a  heart 
shan't  interrupt  me !  Then,  then,  he  doesn't  lead  us  to  ^o  something,  it  isn't 
will  know  he  did  you  wrong,  and  be  contrite.  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
happy  again.  And  there  is  Unk'  Fair,  any  good  in  unhappiness  of  itself  ?  XTn- 
too,jwho  is  so  petted  on  you,  and  has  less  our  unhappiness  for  sin  makes  us 
Vol.  VIL— 84 
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more  mercifal  to  other  people  when  country  of  the  graybacks  and  get  in 
they  do  wrong,  and  more  careful  not  to  provisions  and  keep  peace  now,  and  the 
sin  again,  and  anxious  to  repair  the  rest  will  come  in  time.  That — ^that  will 
wrong,  I  don't  see  any  good  in  it — ^not  be  expiation  ;  but  to  lie  here  and  die  of 
the  least  bit  on  earth.  Fm  sure  un-  shame — if  you  do,  do  you  know  what  I 
happy  people,  who  sjce  just  imhapjpy,  are  say  ?  I  say,  Cousin  Fair,  you  weren't  a 
mighty  disagreeable ;  ihey  don't  join  in  coward,  but  you  are  !  " 
anytlung,  they  don't  like  anything,  and  ''  I  say  that  is  a  blast,  Ad^le,"  said 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  heartless  if  you  Fair&x,  but  the  ghost  of  a  smile  crept 
laugh  at  a  joke  when  they're  'round,  or  to  his  lips.  He  looked  up  at  her  wist- 
enjoy  anything  ^ou  eat."  She  made  the  fully.  And  perhaps  for  a  moment  there 
little  gesture  with  her  hands  which  was  flashed  over  him  a  perception  of  the 
almost  the  only  thing  about  her  to  recall  difference  in  his  mental  attitude  from 
to  Fairfax  the  eager  and  reckless  little  what  it  had  been  so  short  a  time  ago. 
romp  of  his  boyhood.  But  her  soft  He  had  felt  for  his  people  the  half-com- 
Yoice  never  rose  nor  sharpened,  though  passionate  toleration  of  the  cosmopolite 
the  tears  of  earnestness  shone  in  her  for  the  provincial  It  may  be  that  the 
beautiful  eyes.  hawk  has  a  kindred  feeling  for  the  quail, 
*'  Fair,  please  try  to  imderstand  what  a  useful,  virtuous  enough  bird,  but  vrith 
I  mean,  I've  thought  so  hard  what  to  no  breadth  of  experience,  no  distinc- 
say  to  you  ;  it  looks  like  I  couldn't  say  tion.  He  had  found  the  details  of 
it  right,  in  the  way  to  convince  you.  Adze's  life  as  depicted  in  her  letters 
but  I  have  to  try.  You  think  were  petty  and  uncouth  to  a  degree ;  he  had 
isn't  any  more  happiness  left  in  life  for  winced  over  his  father's  lapses  in  eti- 
you  ;  I  think  surely  there  is.  But  if  quette  and  grammar,  over  his  contented 
there  isn'it,  there's  duty.  Not  only  to  rusticity,  over  Mrs.  Butherford's  pre- 
Unk'  Balph,  Cousin  Fair;  Pm  only  a  posterous  landscapes,  over  the  whole 
girl  and  I  don't  imderstand  much  about  feudal  medley  of  magnificence  and  shab- 
politics,  but  I  know  that  everyone,  man  biness  about  the  place ;  now  he,  the  ad- 
or  woman,  owes  something  to  his  coun-  mired  young  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
try.  Unk'  Fairfax  reckoned  we  all  were  started  to  the  rescue  of  his  father's 
wrong  ;  he  said  he  couldn't  fight  for  vnrecked  fortunes  v^ith  such  a  foolhardy 
the  South  and  he  wouldn't  fight  against  confidence,  had  failed  ignominiously. 
her,  so  he  stayed  in  Europe,  and  I  ex-  He  lacked  even  those  primitive,  basic 
pect  you  thought  like  him."  virtues  on  which  manhood  depends, 
'^  Yes,"  said  Fairfax.  which  knit  society  together-— courage 
"  I  don't ;  but  that  hasn't  anything  to  and  fidelity.  TfVTiy,  the  very  poor 
do  VTith  it.  li{ow  I  know  as  well  as  whites,  the  renters  on  his  father's  plan- 
you,  Cousin  Fair,  that  we  are  beaten  in  tation,  the  ragged  farmers  in  the  hills 
Arkansas  ;  but  now  if  we  are  beaten,  we  who  knew  nothing  of  the  refinement  of 
have  got  to  live.  There  is  the  land  left  the  senses,  were  Tnen  at  least,  brave  and 
and  the  poor  x>eople,  and  it's  our  ovm  loyal,  and  had  the  right  to  despise  him. 
country.  Cousin  Fair ;  you  haven't  any  He  who  should  have  been  the  honor  of 
right  to  desert  it.  And  because  it  is  his  father's  house,  was  its  everlasting  re- 
ruined  and  miserable,  that's  the  more  proach. 

reason  you  should  tiy  to  help.    If  you  It  was  the  boy's  nature  to  shrink  from 

want  to  make  amends  to  Mr.  Collins,  suffering ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  be 

to  Unk'  Balph  —  they  love  this  poor  unhappy ;  and  his  soul  dung  to  Ad^le's 

country — stay  here  and  help  them  try  strong  tenderness  v^ith  its  old  childish 

to  save  it.     Oh,  you  know,  you  know  abandon.      "What    would    have    jarred 

how  Unk'  Balph  has  struggled  to  im-  upon  him  once  he  did  not  even  see; 

Erove  this  place,  to  get  better  roads  and  he  went  back  to  the  love  of  his  child- 
etter  houses  and  some  way  civilize  the  hood,  but  vnth  a  humility  which  he 
people;  and  you  know  how  Mr.  Col-  never  had  knovni  before.  Her  words 
lins  helped  him.  If  you  want  to  make  opened  a  window  of  hope  to  his  dark- 
amends — ^please.  Cousin  Fair,  excuse  the  ness ;  and  in  his  prostration  of  remorse 
plain  way  I  talk — ^then  help  to  rid  the  the  denial,  the    self-mortification,  the 
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hardship  and  dangers  of  the  expiation  She  bent  her  lovely  neck  and  kissed 

that  she  proffered  him,  were  its  poig-  his  cheek,  softly  and  very  tenderly,  as 

nant  attraction.    He  experienced  some-  his  sister  might. 

thing  of  the  dependence  on  pain,  of  the  Then  she  rose  and  slipped  out  of  the 
medisBval  saint  who  pressed  the  spiked  room.    He  imagined  when  he  saw  her 
crucifix  into  his  flesh.    As  not  infre-  again  that  there  were  traces  of  tears  on 
quently  happens,  the  part  of  Ad^le's  lit-  her  cheeks ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
tie  sermon  which  she  herself  felt  most  to  ask  her  anything, 
fervently  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
dean  over  Fairfax's  head,  and  he  was  af- 
fected by  an  incidental  and  extraneous  CHAPTER  YIL 
quality  of  thought. 

But  affected  he  was ;  dragged  out  of  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  a  South- 

his  apathy,  to  stand  mondly  on  his  feet  emer  to  picture  adequately  the  isola- 

— a  man,  if  a  ruined  and  desperate  one.  tion  of  an  Arkansas  plantation  during 

After  a  long  pause  he  spoke  :  the  last  year  of  the  war.    Before  the 

''I  don't  suppose  you  have  such  things  war  Montaigne  was  a  post-office,  and 

as  clothes  left  in  the  store."  three  times  a  week  the  mail  came.  There 

''We  have  mostly  sAeZoes  in  the  store,"  were  half  a  dozen  plantations  or  wee 

said  Ad^le,  hiding  a  thrill  of  hope  under  settlements    within    riding    distance, 

a  light  speech ; ''  but  I  have  been  alter-  Four  times  a  week,  going  or  coming, 

ing  some  of  UnF  Balph's  clothes,  and  the  steam-boat  dropped  its  gang-plank 

there's  a  pair  of  his  boots,  but " — dubi-  at  the  landing  below  the  mill,  to  the 

ously — "  they  are  pretty  old."  accompaniment  of  a  prodigious  scream- 

Another  long  pause  ;  the  inventory  ing  of  whistles,  ringing  of  bells,  hurly- 
of  clothes  did  not  seem  to  rouse  Fair.  burly  of  men,  and  an  opulence  of  pro- 
She  waited;  a  little  wind  flutfered  fanity. 
the  leaves  of  the  Essays,  open  on  the  Of  a  Saturday  one  might  often  see  as 
floor.  A  line  in  italics,  marked  below  in  many  as  twenty  horses  tied  to  the  hitch- 
ink,  stared  out  at  her,  hatefully  plain  :  ing-bar  under  the  great  willow-oak,  be- 
"  /  have^  therefore,  lived  a  day  too  long  !  "  fore  the  store.  The  "  big  house  "  could 
The  Colonel's  profile,  laid  hack  on  the  entertain  a  dozen  guests  without  pinch- 
chair,  had  lost  its  fresh  coloring,  the  ing. 

eyes  were  sunken,  there  were  new  fur-  Strangers,  whatever  their  degree,  met 

rows  cut  in  the  forehead.  a  welcome  of  mediseval  freedom.  Horses, 

Fair's  eyes  followed  hers  from  the  slaves,  provisions  abounded.    There  was 

book  to  the  sleeping  face.  a  saying  that  any  honest  man  might 

''You  see,"  said  he,  quietly, ''bethinks  have  a  beeve  or  a  pig  from  Colonel 

so  too.  I  have  lived  a  day  too  long.  But  Butherford,  for  the  asking.    Life  on  a 

I  am  going  to  try  again,  Ad^le."    In-  plantation  before  the  war,  indeed,  was 

wardly  he  added,  "  I  can't  whine  to  her,  a  mediseval  idyL 

but  maybe  I  shall  be  lucky  enough  to  We  all  know  the  conclusion  of  the 

get  killed  by  the  graybacks,  and  then  idyL    Enter  grim-visaged  war  witti  his 

the  poor  old  governor  will  forgive  me  visor  down.     There  is  a  wof ul  end  to 

and  be  comforted."  aU  the  piping  and  dancing.     The  gay 

Adde  had  only  said,  "Thank  you,  cavaliers  ride  away  to  battle-fields  where 
Cousin  Fair,"  in  a  tremulous  voice.  He  all  shall  be  lost  save  honor.  The  laugh- 
stole  another  look  at  her ;  he  felt  so  in-  ing  dames  fight  a  harder  battle  at  home, 
expressibly  weak  and  wretched,  worn  in  their  black  gowns,  starving  and  con- 
out  by  his  own  passion,  and  she— she  triving  and  toiling  for  their  doomed 
looked  so  gentle,  yet,  with  the  light  in  cause  and  their  imretuming  knights, 
her  eye,  and  the  flush  that  was  come  to  Inevitably  the  war  stopped  aU  the 
her  cheek,  and  the  erect,  supple  young  pleasant,  Mndly  interchange  of  neigh- 
figure,  how  strong  I  borhood    courtesies    and   visits.      Tbe 

"Ad^,"  he  whispered,   flushing  to  cumbersome  but,  withal,  pliable  mech- 

his  hair,  "  do  you— do  you  despise  me  anism     of    society    was    crushed     to 

too  much  to  kiss  me  once  ?  "  atoms.    The  store-shelves  emptied  them- 
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selvefl,  and  thereafter  stood  jawDing  in  "  Aa  I  am,"  thought  Fair.     "  Even  if 

a  vaj  to  make  a  Northern  shopkeeper  Ad^e  is  right  and  I  didn't  poll  the 

veep.     Earely  did  a  rider  venture  acrose  trigger,  I  got  the  poor  old  man  into  the 

"  the  creek."    When  visitorB  did  come,  hole." 

they  rode  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  the  very  The  very  clothes  which  he  was  obliged 

women  had  revolTers  stowed  somewhere  to  wear  were  like  a  convict's  suit  to  Mm, 

about  their  rusty  cotton  riding  -  skirts.  He  had  a  young  Englishman's  respect 

Bands  of  pillagers  wasted  the  country,  for  himself  physically  ;  and  here  he  was, 

and  any  man  might  waiting  with  a  nasty 

be  a  hidden  ally  of  mess  c^ed  soft-soap, 

the  graybaoks ;  hence  and  skulking    about 

distrust,  the  base-  the   plantation    with 

bom  brother  of  fear,  his   toes  out   of  his 

harassed    all    honest  boots,  patches  on  his 

men  worse  than  fear  knees,  and  a  battered 

itself.  old  hat  so  large  that 

As  the  brief,  chill  he  must  needs  tie  it 
November  sunshine  under  his  chin.  He 
grew  briefer  and  chil-  laughed  at  the  gro- 
Uer,  and  the  cold  mud  tesque  figure  he  cut ; 
of  the  swamps  deep-  but  no  lover  chooses 
ened  with  frost  and  to  cut  a  grotesque 
rain,  weeks  would  figure  before  bis  mis- 
pass,  perhaps,  with-  tress,  and  his  laugh 
oat  a  strange  face  hurt  As  soon  as  he 
being  seen  on  the  was  able  to  crawl  he 
plantation.  Walled  in  ^  occupied  himself  with 
by  its  vast  and  sombre  incessant  projects  of 
forests,  Montaigne  lay  forays  against  the 
on  the  little  river,  as  guerillas,  in  which 
lonely  as  a  Bussian  his  best  hope  was  to 
steppe.  Snch  isola-  m  .  get  killed,  of  course 
tion  could  not  hut  be  f:.„f„  RunnKsid,  Em.  after  performing  pro- 
an  obstacle  to  dis-  digies  of  valor, 
covering  any  trace  of  Parson  Collins.  No  sooner  was  he  able  to  crawl  down- 
There  were  no  neighbors  to  bring  in  stairs  than  he  proposed  to  the  Colonel 
a  clew.  Even  supposing  anyone  had  that  he  go  to  Memphis  and  buy  supplies 
found  a  clew,  had  seen  the  dead  man  for  the  store.  He  could  ride  to  Mrs. 
alive  and  well,  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  Crowder's,  and  from  there  to  the  Federal 
his  horse,  or,  possibly,  his  life,  carrying  lines  was  but  a  short  distance.  TheCoIo- 
his  news  to  Montaigne.  The  Colonel's  nel  had  listened  as  usual,  with  his  eyes 
parties  scoured  the  country  round  the  everywhere  except  on  Fair.  "  1  don't 
Parson's  farm  in  vain.  For  any  sign  guess  you  better,"  he  said  ;  "  you  ain't 
left  behind,  he  might  have  sunk  through  stout  enough."  The  words  were  kind, 
the  earth.  but  Fair  felt  choked.     "  He  won't  trust 

Meanwhile  the  loneliness  uid  mo-  me,"hesaid  to  Adele;"  well,  why  should 
notony  of  the  life  affected  Fair  in  the  he  ?  I  was  a  fool  to  ask."  It  was  not 
worst  way.  His  thoughts  sa^ed  for-  often  that  he  spoke  so  freely,  even  to 
ever  on  one  theme,  like  a  gate  on  a  Ad61e.  Yet  he  amended  on  her,  he  felt 
broken  hinge.  The  canker-^t  of  dis-  her  sympathy,  and,  what  was  a  thousand 
grace  was  eating  his  heart  He  could  times  more  bracing,  her  belief  in  him, 
not  believe,  in  spite  of  Adule's  assur-  every  hour  of  the  day. 
ances,  that  his  father's  precaution  in  It  showed  the  real  nobility  of  Fair's 
sending  MoUie  Collins  away  had  been  nature  that  unable  at  first  to  gratify 
successful,  and  that  all  the  plantation  his  longing  for  action,  wherein,  he  con- 
did  not  consider  him  a  craven  mur-  ceived,  lay  his  only  chance  of  redemp- 
darer.  tion,  he  should  try  in  every  humble  way 
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io  be  nsefuL    There  was  nothing  glori-  the  blow  would  have  broken  his  father's 

oos  in  tuning  the  piano,  or  mending  heart,  but  the  stanch    old  man  would 

chairs  (in  a  veiy  bungUng  fashion,  to  the  have  exulted  in  his  desolation  because 

bargain),  or  paintuig  the  ceiling  of  Mrs.  his  son  had  been  strong  and  quit  him 

Bu&erford's   sitting  -  room,   or  riding  like  a  man.      Fair,   his  best  -  beloved 

about  the  plantation  to  report  the  con-  child,  would  have  been  dead,  but  not 

dition  of  fences ;  yet  it  took  more  reso-  lost.    Now,  not  being  dead,  he  was  lost, 

lution  to  push  away  his  black  moods  and  Ealph  Butherf  ord  could  never  hold  up 

address  himself  to  such  trivial  tasks  his  head  again.    He  was  like  a  man 

than  has  carried  many  a  man  into  bat-  struck  a  mortal  blow,  who  staggers  a 

tie.  few  paces,  not  knowing  what  he  does. 

An  unexpected  result  of  these  efforts  To  Mrs.  Rutherford  it  seemed  that  Fair 

was  the  conquest  of  Mrs.  Butherford.  was  dead  to  his  father;    but    Ad^e, 

She  could  not  think  hard  long  of  such  whose  eyes  were  keener,  said,  "  Then, 

an  amiable  and  ingenious  young  man  mamma,  why  does  he  always  watch  Fair 

who  never  found  fault  with  his  meals,  and  follow  him  wherever  he  goes?  "  and 

The  piano  softened  her  ;  and  his  grati-  the  elder  woman  had  no  answer, 

tude    over  the  two  shirts  which  she  She  soon  perceived  that  the  Colonel 

made   for  him  convinced  her  entirely  shimned  everyone.    He  said — ^with  his 

that  he  never  covM  have  shot  Parson  eyes  on  his  boots — that  he  should  dis- 

Collin&     "And  how  Balph  Butherford  turb    her  rest,   he    had   such    unea^ 

can  go  on  the  way  he  does  to  that  poor  nights  ;  and  he  went  off  to  a  bare  room 

boy,''  she  said  to  Ad^e,  once  a  day  at  of  his  own.    Often  and  often  did  his 

least,  "I  can't  make  out    I  declare  it's  wife  lie  awake  and  listen,  weeping,  to 

wicked.    It  is  so."  his  heavy,  uncertain  tread. 

The  relations  between  father  and  son  ''And  I  know  hell  make  his  leg  bad 

had  grown  no  more  familiar.   When  the  again,  walking  on  it  so  reckless  1"  she 

Colonel  was  obliged  to  address  Fair,  he  would  reflect,  wretchedly ;  ''  but  it's  no 

used  a  sort  of  studied  gentleness  ;  but  use  on  earth  me  saying  a  word  I " 

he  iiever  spoke  to  his  son  of  his  own  But  it  was  hard  for  her,  who  had 

accord.    Three  times  a  day  they  met  helped  him  to  bear  his  other  sorrows,  to 

at  the  table,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Buther-  be  shut  out  of  this  cruellest  of  aUL 

ford  and  AdMe.     On  Fairfax's  part  the  Were  it  any  consolation  (and  women 

restraint  came  from  an  intolerable  sense  being  what  they  are,  very  possibly  it 

of  self-abasement.    '' ikyraser  Vinfamey'  was),  she  might  assure  herself  that  no 

he  would  think,  bitterly.    His  other's  one  else  stood  any  nearer  to  him.    He 

good  opinion  had  grown  into  a  prize,  never  so  much  as  looked  a  negro  in  the 

now  that  he  judged  it  lost  forever.    He  face,  if  he  could  help  it ;  the  routine  of 

could  see,  now,  the  heroic  qualities  of  the  plantation  seemed  hateful  to  him ; 

the  shabby  old  planter,  his  strong  wiU,  while  he,  the  sweetest-tempered  of  men, 

his  dear  head,  his  stainless  honor,  his  was  turned  moody  and  irritable,  fretted 

noble  patience.  at  trifles,  and  flew  into  a  passion  over 

On  the  Colonel's  part  the  feeling  was  the  slightest  contradiction.  Frequently, 

more  complex.    Uncouth,  and  even  vul-  however  (and  this  was  the  more  dis- 

gar,  as  some  aspects  of  his  life  may  ap-  tressing  to  his  wife),  he  would  check  his 

pear  to  a  Northerner,  he  had  all  the  pa-  hasty  speech  with  a  painful  sort  of  hu- 

trician  instincts.     ''  Bom  and  raised  a  mili^.  It  was  as  though  he  should  say : 

gentleman,"  is  the  Southern  title  of  no-  "  I  am  a  ruined,  disgraced  old  man ; 

bility ;  and  the  Butherfords  had  been  what  right  have  I  to  be  angry  at  any- 

gentlemen  for  centuries.    Fair's  flinch-  body?" 

ing  in  the  face  of  danger  and  his  be-  The  poor  lady  actually  welcomed  his 

trayal   of  Collins  were    unpardonable  plans  for  hunting  down  Dick  Barnabas, 

sins,  according  to  his  father's  code.    No  since  in  them,  at  least,  he  showed  a  f e- 

Butherford  ever  had  been  a  coward ;  verish  interest. 

no  Butherford  ever  could  have  been  a  Bud  Fowler  really  started  the  first 

traitor.    Had  Fair  been  kiUed  by  the  expedition.    After  the  Colonel  refused 

gxaybacks,  bravely  resisting  to  the  last,  Fair  permission  to  ride  to  Ciowder's, 
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Bud,  who  bad  brought  bis  family  to  the  Owing  to  her  information,  Colonel 
plantation,  quietly  rode  over  there  with-  Butherf ord  presently  was  able  to  foil  an 
out  mentioning  his  intentions.  attack  of  ihe  graybacks  on  a  "  cross- 
It  was  as  he  suspected  ;  Mrs.  Crowder  roads"  store.  A  Httle  force  of  old  sol- 
had  written  the  note.  Not  half  an  hour  diers  was  collected,  authority  was  easily 
after  Jim  Fowler  left  the  tavern  Betty  obtained  from  the  Federal  general  in 
Ward  had  galloped  back,  and  they  saw  command  of  the  district,  and  finally  they 
smears  of  blood  on  her  bridle.  were  mounted,  armed,  and  mustered  be- 
"  The  minnit  I  seen  that,"  said  worthy  fore  the  house.  The  Colonel  limped 
Mrs.  Crowder,  ^'  I  putt  it  up  suthin'  had  out  and  climbed  into  the  saddle.  Fair 
happened  to  Jim.  So  Tobe  and  me  jes'  came  out  of  the  house  to  help  him.  *'  I 
taken  the  boss  back,  an'  he  was  layin  on  can  make  out,"  said  the  Colonel,  not  lift- 
the  grass.  Mymy  I  mymy  !  when  I  seen  ing  his  eyes  from  the  horse's  mane, 
him  I  sot  right  daown  and  bellered,  I  But  Fair  did  not  move  away.  He  was 
felt  so  bad.  I  hadn't  no  more  wits  in  white,  like  a  piece  of  chalk,  link'  Nels 
me  iz  a  fittified  sheep.    But  says  Tobe,  told  Hizzie. 

*  Maw,  whar's  the  money  ? '    An'  says  I,  "  May  I  go  with  you,  sir  ?  "  said  he. 

'  Willy  Crowder,  if  Jim  done  kep'  that  The  Colonel  would  not  look  at  him. 

ar  money,  ye  got  t' git  it  back!'    So  "You're  too  sick,"  he  answered,  in  a  gruff 

we  done  accordin'.    We  uns  histed  you'  way. 

paw  on  the  boss,  best  we  cud  make  out,  '^  I  am  quite  well  again,  sir." 

and  Tobe  writ  the  note ;  an'  we  pinted  "  You  ain't  got  nothing  to  ride." 

her  haid  an'  sent  her  ayf  ter  Mist'  Buther-  '*  There's  Laughing  Johnny." 

ford.    Looked  like  the  critter  knowed.  Laughing  Jolmny  was  a  mule, 

she  went  off  so  slick."  ''  Did  you  know  Betty  Ward  came  Back 

Mrs.  Crowder  felt  sure  that  Dick  had  last  night?    Lord  knows  from  where ; 

a  spy  in  Jacksonport^  and  that  he  knew  you  better  take  her,'* 

of  the  money's  being  sent.    He  knew  "  Thank  you,  sir." 

about  young  Butherford's  coming,  also ;  No  more  words  were  exchanged,  nor 

but  she  could  not  decide  whetiier  he  did  the  Colonel  pay  his  son  further  at- 

supposed  that  Jim  was  to  carry  the  tention,  but  when  the  troop  clattered 

money.  down  the  avenue,  Fairfax,  on  Betty  Ward, 

Bud's  own  theory  was  to  the  effect  rode  in  the  front  rank, 
that  Dick  was  not  sure,  and  that  there-  They  overtook  the  guerillas  at  the 
fore  he  had  stationed  assassins  along  the  cross-roads  store,  which  they  were  loot- 
road  to  kiU  both.  ing.  There  was  a  short,  sharp  combat 
"  That  a  way  he  lowed  t'  make  the  before  the  outlaws  broke  and  ran. 
wiggle,  no  matter  how  the  cat  jumped,"  Colonel  Butherford's  men  were  the  bet- 
said  Bud ; ''  now,  question  is.  Who  writes  ter  mounted,  and  Fairfax's  horse  out- 
them  letters?  But  more  of  a  question  stripx>ed  the  others.  During  the  pursuit, 
are,  WhuVs  in  'em  ?  Mis'  Crowder,  we  his  spirits  almost  rose  to  their  old  boy- 
got  t'  fine  aout.  An'  it's  easy.  Jes'  ishleveL  With  actual  gayety  he  plunged 
peek  in  the  letters."  in  among  the  bullets.  When  the  leader 
Thanks  to  the  unscrupulous  child  of  the  graybacks  (it  was  not  Dick)  swung 
who  put  the  notion  into  her  head,  Mrs.  aroimd  in  his  saddle  to  fire  at  him,  Fair- 
Cro  wder  from  that  day  forth,  opened  ev-  fax  saw  him  roll  off  under  his  return  fire, 
ery  letter  which  came  to  her  office,  lest  with  a  throb  of  stem  exultation.  Bui^ 
by  any  chance  she  should  miss  one  for  afterward,  it  was  different.  Five  hag- 
Dick's  confederate.  I  believe  that  she  gard,  muddy,  scared-looking  men,  some 
had  the  grace  to  keep  her  tampering  of  them  wounded,  bareheaded,  and  their 
with  the  mails  to  herself ;  but  it  does  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  forced  into 
not  appear  that  she  ever  felt  any  com-  a  line  to  look  into  the  muzzles  of  levelled 
punction.  Like  most  women,  she  was  a  guns  and  to  hear  the  grizzled  lieuten- 
bit  of  a  Jesuit,  and  held  that  the  end  ant's  command :  ''  Dress  up  now  and 
must  look  out  for  the  means.  I  even  stand  steady,  unless  you  all  would  like 
fear  that  she  was  interested  in  the  better  to  swing  1 " — there  was  no  sight  to 
other  lettera  brace  a  man's  anger  or  fire  his  courage  I 
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Fairfax  shut  his  eyes  because  he  was  asked  a  question  ;  and  the  next  morning 

ashamed  to  turn  his  head.  at  breakfast  he  said : 

"One  moment,  lieutenant/'  said  Colo-  ''Say,  Fairfax,  when  are  you  lowing 

nel    Butherford.     "Mr.    Rutherford!"  to  get  off  on  that  foraging  pa^  of  yours 

Fairfax  started  like  a  girl,   and  then  — stock  for  the  store,  you  know  ?  " 

cursedhimselffor  his  nervousness,  as  he  Fairfax  brightened  up.      "I  am  at 

saluted.  your  service  any  time,  sir,"  said  he. 

"  Mr.  Butherford,  you  will  take  three 

men  and  ride  as  fast  as  possible  to  

Montaigne  vdth  the  news.    TeU  them  CHAPTER  YIH 
to  get  a  good  supper  ready  for  us  im- 
mediately." Fairfax  did  go.     More  than  that,  he 

Fairfax  saluted  again,  took  his  men,  plucked  up  courage  to  propose  to  his 
and  gallox>ed  away.  The  group  in  the  father  a  plan  for  entrapping  the  gray- 
woods  veas  left  behind,  the  victors  with  backs  ''in  a  flock,"  as  the  Colonel 
their  prospect  of  a  good  supper,  the  phrased  it,  ''instead  of  hunting  them 
doomed  vanquished  men  casting  their  down  in  coveys." 
last  glances  at  the  sun.  His  idea  was  to  use  Dick's  spy  for 

In  a  moment  a  volley  of  musketry  Dick's  own  undoing,  to  buy  his  provi- 

crashed  behind  them.    All  they  could  sions,  load  a  boat,  secure  a  guard  of 

see  (for  every  man  turned  in  his  saddle)  Federal  soldiers,  and  let  all  his  plans 

was  a  little  ragged  cloud  of  smoke  stain-  leak  out  in  time  for  Dick  to  use  &era. 

ing  the  sky.  A  boat  loaded  with  provisions  (includ- 

"  I  seen  Jim  Fowler's  coat  on  one  ur  ing  quinine,  tobacco,  and  whiskey),  with 

'em,"  one  man  said.  arms,  ammunition,  saddles,  clothes,  and 

"  Dessay,"  said  the  other ;  "  wall,  they  the  like,  as  weU  as  a  store  of  greenbacks 
got  thar  desarvin's.  Have  a  puU,  sir  ? "  in  small  bills,  was  a  treasure-ship  to 
producing  a  whiskey-bottle  and  address-  tempt  any  graybacks.  The  guard  of  sol- 
ing Fair&x.  "You  does  look  p*int  blank  diers  would  insure  bringing  out  the 
gashly.  'Tain't  no  joke  seein'  them  full  strength  of  Dick's  band.  Let  them 
tricks,  fust  time ;  but  laws !  yell  git  over  once  attack  the  boat,  Colonel  Rutherford 
hit    They're  a  bloody  gang  er  ti^eves."  could  raise  enough  of  a  force  to  descend 

"  Thanks,  no,"  said  Fairfax.  on  the  fight  and  capture  most  of  the 

"  You'  paw's  health  then  " — ^the  flask  graybacks.     Of  course,  his  men  were  to 

went   to  the  speaker's    mouth,    as  he  be  gathered  with  great  secrecy,  in  order 

winked  pleasantly  over  Fairfax's  back  at  that  Dick  might  suppose  that  his  only 

his  comrade.  foe  was  on  the  boat.    The  Colonel  lisr- 

Fair    rode    on,    raging    at  himself,  tened  in  silence  to  Fair's  explanations, 

His  father  would  despise  him  for  flinch-  and  so  grimly  that  Fair  gave  his  hopes 

ing ;  even  these  fellows  had  noticed  it.  up  for  lost ;  but  when  he  made  an  end, 

"  And  I  needn't  call  it  humanity,"  he  confused  and  reddening,  his  father  said  : 

thought,  angrily.     "  I  knew  they  richly  "  Maybe  we  could  make  out ;  m  cipher 

deserved  hanging.      If  somebody  had  it  out  a  little  to  myself  and  tell  you  my 

told  me  they  were  to  be  himg,  supposing  notion  later."    He  got  up  (rather  stiffly, 

that  I  were  somewhere  out  of  sight  and  as  he  always  moved  noviradays),  took  the 

hearing,  I  daresay  I  shouldn't  have  cared  cane  which  Fair  handed  him,  and,  pres- 

a  pin.     It  was  simply  my  cursed  cow-  ently,  was  walking  among  the  peach- 

ardice;  I  hadn't  the  nerve  to  look  at  trees  in  the  orchard.    When  he  returned 

them  being  kiUed.    No  doubt  he  was  he  told  Fair,  curtly  enough,  that  he  had 

afraid  I  should  go  to  pieces  entirely  and  decided  "  to  risk  it." 

make  a  fool  of  myself,  so  he  sent  me  The  arrangements  were  quickly  made, 

away.    Might  as  well  never  have  come.  Fair  was  to  ride  to  the  Federal  lines, 

for  any  use  I  have  been."  and,  thence,  get  as  quickly  as  possible  to 

So  the  poor  lad  mentally  scourged  Memphis.    Half  a  dozen  men  would  ride 

himself  all  the  way  home.  with  him  as  far  as  Mrs.  Crowder's,  where 

But  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  Colo-  he  was  to  meet  a  company  of  Federal 

nel  Rutherford  looked  at  him  when  he  soldiers  marching  south.    His  time  of 
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departure  was  arranged  to  correspond  an  eager,  agitated  manner,  and  flung  her 

with  their  arrivaL  arms  about  the  Colonel's  neck. 

The  morning  before  he  started  Aunt  ''  I  told  you  he  was  alive,  and  he  is 

Hizzie  ran  into  the  library.    For  Aunt  alive  ! "  she  cried. 

Hizzie  to  run  was  an  unprecedented  ''  Brother  Collins  ? "  said  the  ColoneL 

event.   She  said  herself  that ''  she  hadn't  ''  My  Lord ! "  He  sat  down,  looking  very 

the  flgger  f o'  runnin',  bress  de  Lawd !  an'  pale. 

she  didn't  low  t'  traipse  aU  over  crea-  "  You  know  you    can't   make    very 

tion.    Ef  folkses  didn't  want  tuh  come  much  out  of  Mose,"  said  AdMe,  "  but  he 

when  dey  ben  called,  dey  jes'  cud  stay  declares  and  repeats  that  he  has  seen 

way ! "    Consequently  her  habit  was  to  him,  been  with  him.    It  must  have  been 

stand  still,  wherever  she  might  happen  going  from  him  that  he  got  shot.    Oh, 

to  be,  and  cry  aloud  for  whomsoever  tJncle  Balph,  those  cowards  shot  the 

she  desired  to  see,  equally  regardless  of  poor  fellow — ^in  the  leg  !    It  must  have 

the  whereabout  of  the  person  addressed,  been  two  weeks  ago ;  the  wound  is  almost 

Mrs.   Butherford    declared  that   Aunt  healed.    That's  why  he  stayed  so  long. 

Hizzie  used  to  call  on  the  Colonel  when  He  went  to  his  mother — the  poor  crazy 

he  was  away  to  the  wars.     Yet  now,  be-  fellow  knew  enough  to  do  that" 

hold  Aimt  Hizzie  running,  crying,  as  she  ''  We  have  only  Slick  Mose's  word  for 

runs :  ''  Miss  Delia !  Miss  Delia !    It's  it,"  said  Fair. 

SLLck  Mose !    He  done  come.    He  know  Ad^le    was    quite    composed    again, 

suthin'  'baout  Passon  Collins,  fo'  sho  !  "  "  jf(£  be  satisfied  with  that,"  said  she, 

Ad^le  hurried  out  of  the  room.    She  ''  but  I  don't  reckon  you  all  vnll.     There 

had  sent  Slick  Mose  on  one  of  his  quests  is   one  thing  else;   some    darky  told 

for  the  minister,  three  weeks  ago  ;  and  Aunt  Hizzie  that  there  was  a  sick  man 

he  had  not  returned.     Fair  and  Colo-  at  Aunt  Tennie  Marlow's  cabin.    Mose 

nel  Butherford  were  left  together.    The  talked  about  Aunt  Tennie  too ;  he  is  so 

Colonel  jumped  up  and  resUessly  paced  disconnected  it  is  hard  to  understand  ; 

the  floor  ;  but  Fair  sat  Hke  a  statue  at  but  I  am  sure  he  said  she  was  nursing 

the  window.    His  only  change  of  atti-  Mr.  Collins." 

tude  was  to  drop  the  sword  which  he  "I'll  ride  over  to-mortow  and  see," 

was  cleaning,  lay  both  his  elbows  on  the  the  Colonel  said. 

window-sill,  and  look  out  at  the  leafless  Fairfax  sprang  to  his  feet  like  one 

branches  swaying  in  the  wind.  sitting  on  hot  coals  ;  he  took  a  step  to- 

"  Delia  keeps  Mose  on  the  path,  don't  ward    his  father,  whose  face  changed 

she?  "  said  the  Colonel,  yet  he  said  it  so  to    meet  the  white  eagerness  in    the 

much  more  like  a  man  talking  to  him-  son's  ;  then,  without  speaking  a  word, 

self  than  addressing  another  that  Fair  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  stood  staring 

made  no  reply.     "  She  sets  a  heap  by  out  of  the  window  again,  too  absorbed 

his  notions  in  things.     Well,  there's  no  in  his  own  tumult  of  soul  to  be  conscious 

telling  'bout  these  half-witted  creatures,  how  the  elder  man's  burning  eyes  fol- 

And  more  people  are  half-witted  than  is  lowed  every  motion.     Neither  did  he 

suspected.     I  reckon  we  don't  any  of  us  look  up  when  he  spoke, 

rightly  know  when  we  have  committed  "  Could  you  send  me  a  letter  to  Mem- 

a  great  folly  till  the  consequences  come  phis,  sir,  telling  what  you  have  found 

projicking  round  to  kick  us.    It  is  like  out  ?" 

Montaigne  says,  somewhere :  '  The  just-  The  Colonel  straightened  himseli^ 
est  dividend  nature  has  given  us  of  her  drawing  a  deep  breath.  "  m  let  you 
favors  is  that  of  sense  ;  for  there  is  no  know,"  said  he.  He  glanced  from  Fair- 
one  that  ain't  satisfied  with  his  share.'  fax's  slim  figure,  the  curly  brown  head 
No  doubt  Slick  Mose  thinks  he's  a  and  the  oval  of  one  smooth  cheek,  which 
mighty  scheemy  feller.  I've  made  as  was  all  that  he  could  see,  up  to  Fairfax's 
bad  breaks  as  Mose,  I  reckon.  Maybe  mother^s  face  smiling  on  the  walL 
I  made  one  Hbout  you,  Fairfax "  Fairfax  held  his  head,  Ad^e  thought, 

But  Fairfax  was  never  to  hear  the  end  like  that  painted  lady.    Did  some  arrow 

of  that  sentence  ;  Ad^le's  swift  footsteps  out  of  the  past,  when  the  son  who  had 

sounded  in  the  hall,  she  came  in  with  disgraced  him,  was  only  his  own  dear 
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litUe  baby,  fly  straiglit  to  the  proud,  with  his  knees),  and,  finally,  produced  a 
tender  old  heart?  Addle  saw  him  wince  letter  from  the  depths.  It  was  in  an 
and  a  quiver  run  across  his  mouth  be-  old,  yellow  envelope,  written  on  a  page 
fore  he  limped  stiffly,  and  with  his  head  torn  from  a  ledger,  and  purported  to  be 
on  his  breast,  out  of  the  room  to  the  from  one  Tennie  Marlow  to  Mrs.  Crow- 
garden,  and  so  back  to  the  orchard.  der,  telling  the  latter  that  she  (Tennie) 

^'  Oh,  Fair,"  said  Ad^e,''  I  am  so  sorry,  coidd  not  come  to  help  her  cook  because 

Sha*n't  I  beg  Unde  Balph  to  let  you  stay  she    was    "  waitin'    on    Mr.  Barnabas' 

one  day  longer?  "  sprained  leader  *  in  his  lef  lag." 

*'  Not  one  hour,  Addle,"  Fair  answered.        Aunt  Tennie  Marlow  was  well  enough 

forcing  a  smile.     '^  A  pretty  soldier  you  known  to  Fair.    She  was  an  old  and 

think  me."  very  black  negress  who  enjoyed  a  great 

''You  could  ride  at  night,"  persisted  name  as  a  bone-setter,  knsw  ''a  heap 

Addle,  ''  and  catch  the  Yankees  if  they  'baout  beastis,"  ushered  all  the  babies 

had  left ^"  of  the  neighborhood  into  the  world,  and 

"And  if  I  didn't  catch  them?    No,  the  on  the  strength  of  these  gifts  and  of 

governor  is  right.    He  wouldn't  want  living  alone  was  suspected  to  be  a  ''con- 

me  to  run  any  risk  of  failing,  and  I  jure  woman."    She  lived  on  the  edge  of 

sha'n't.  Should  you  want  me  to.  Addle  ?  "  the  plantation. 

''No,  Ck>usin  Fair,"*said  she.  "Hit  whar  Ma'y  Jane  done  hit,"  pur^ 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Fair,  and  sued  Bud,  vnth  a  grin ;  "  she  rid  him  up 

went  away;  but  his  heart  viras  sitting  agin  a  fence  an'  mashed  his  laig.    He 

more  lightly  in  his  breast  than  it  had  swars  hell  conquer  her  yet.     I  does 

for  many  a  day,  because  of  the  look  in  hope  hell  try  it ;  Ma'y  Jane's  power- 

her  soft  eyes.    Before  he  was  half-way  ful  scheemy,  powerful    His  black  hoss 

to  the  quarters  he  had  returned  in  tri-  shoulder  riz.    They  all  split  it,  an'  put 

umph  from  his  expedition,  received  a  in  a  silver  dime  Dick  paid  a  greenback 

glorious  wound  somewhere  (he  was  not  dollar  for  tuh  Aunt  Tennie.    By  the 

particular  at  all  where),  beheld  Parson  light  er  the  moon,  tew,  but  didn't  do  no 

Collins,  been  assured  by  him  of  forgive-  good  ;  an'  Dick,  he  aims  tuh  ride  Ma'y 

ness,  built  the  worthy  man  a  church,  Jane." 

ridden  about  in  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,        "How  ever  did  you  find  out  all  this, 

and  veas  offering  himself  to  Addle  vnth  Bud  ?  " 
amazing  eloquence.  "  Waal,  sir,  ole  Tennie,  she  did  come 

"  What  an  ass  I  am,  to  be  sure  I "  cried  to  Mistress  Crowder,  an'  so  I  f otched  her 

he  to  himself ;  "  bad  as  the  fellow  father  a  'possum.    I  aimed  t'  fine  out  whar  Dick 

tells  about,  who  offered  a  nigger  a  dime  ben,  but  she  wudn't  let  on  she  knowed. 

to  kick  him  because  he  veas  such  a  fool ;  I  lowed  to  go  an'  shoot  a  shoot  at  him, 

he  was  sure  it  must  be  catching,  and  he  if  thar  wam't  tew  big  a  crowd  'raoun'." 
didn't  want  to  give  it  to  any  white        The  boy  was  as  unconcerned  as  possi- 

man!"  ble;  he  was  not  bragging,  he  was  merely 

But  Fair's  exhilaration  did  not  last  stating  a  fact. 
While  he  was  jeering  at  himself  for        "  You  wouldn't  shoot  a  wounded  man, 

dallying  with  such  day-dreams,  dismiss-  would  you  ?  "  said  Fairfax, 
ing  them,  yet  summoning  them  again        "  Td  kiU  a  snake  however  ways  I  fund 

(all  the  time  going    at  a  great  pace  him,"  said  Bud ;  "  wudn't  j/ou  I " 
through  the  quarters),  he  was  accosted        "  No,"  said  Fairfax,  grimly,  "I  would 

by  Bud  Fowler.  drag  him  out  and  hang  him  ! " 

"  Say,  Mist'  Rutherford ! "  With  that  he  walked  away,  bitterly 

"WeU?"  Fairfax  stopped  to  listen,  disappointed,  sure  that  Dick  must  be 

Bud,  who  was  wearing  a  pair  of  Conf ed-  the  sick  man,  not  Parson  CoUins.    As  he 

erate  gray  trousers,  formerly  his  father's,  passed,  Colonel  Rutherford  came  down 

and  adapted  to  his  shorter  legs  by  the  one  of  the  Httle  lanes  or  streets  between 

simple  device  of  cutting  them  off  at  the  the  comers  at  right  angles  to  that  down 

bottom,  stretched  his  finger-tips  down  which  Fair  took  his  way.    He  didn't  see 

to  the  pockets,  hitched  the  pockets  up  his  father. 

into  his  clutch  (they   were   about  level  •Leader  is  a  miucle  or  tendon. 
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"  Fair/'  said  the  Colonel,  huskily.  in  a  disappointed  tone.   ''  I  lay  thar  won't 

Fair  dunk  by,  not  hearing.  be  nare  hanging  dad  bum  'em  !    Look 

The  Oolonel  made  a  motion  as  if  to  a'  them  a  grinnin',  an'  big  Jim,  tew." 

follow,  but  instantly  resuming  his  former  Big  Jim,  a  gigantic  negro,  ailned  with 

demeanor  he  walked  rapidly  away  in  an-  an  axe,  showed  his  teetii  from  ear  to 

other  direction.    He  muttered  to  him-  ear.    So  did  all  the  black  faces  behind 

self  as  he  went :  ''Hates  terribly  to  go ;  him,  and  Mr.  Eawlins,  the  derk  at  the 

but  he  had  ought  to.   Yes,  sir.    And  the  store,  smiled  in  an  excited  way  like  one 

only  chance  for  the  lad  to  get  righted  is  weU  pleased.    He  took  off  ms  hat  to 

to  do  his  duly."  Adde : 

<<  Gunnel  here,  Miss  Delia  ?  " 
Adde  said  that  he  was  in  the  Hbrary. 

CHAPTER  IX.  It  seemed  to  hera  strange  andalarming 

circumstance  that  the  ti^e  white  men 

''Say,  Miss  Delia,  they  all  done  it;  should  enter  the  library  imaccompanied, 
they  swallered  the  bait  hull"  It  was  especially  considering  that  the  two 
Bud  Fowler  who  spoke,  his  solemn,  strangers  carried  their  guns, 
peaked  little  face  alight  with  something  "  Beckon  I  know  them  two  men,"  said 
shrewd  and  fierce  at  once.  He  had  just  Bud  ;  "  they  don't  be  sich  turrible  wick- 
returned  from  Mis'  Crowder's,  and  was  ed  men.  They  ca&l  'em  Lige  Bosser  and 
talking  to  Adde  in  the  galleiy.  "Dick's  Sam  Martin.  Expect  they  sorter  sick- 
ole  man  ben  up  thar  an'  got  the  letter,"  ened  er  Dick  Bamabas's  ways."  Adele 
said  he.  "  I  seen  the  letter.  Mymy !  was  straining  her  ears  for  some  sound 
mymy !  but  they  all  are  scheemy.  The  from  the  library.  It  came,  at  last — a 
ole  'possum,  he  writ  iz  Mist'  Rutherford  loud  exclamation  interrupting  what 
ben  thar  an'  got  a  boat  plumb  full  er  seemed  a  low  monotony  of  narration, 
supplies  fur  the  store,  an'  he  *oped  gray-  then  a  staccato  exchange  of  question  and 
backs  wudn't  meet  up  with  mm  when  answer,  finally  the  buzz  of  several  voices, 
he  landed  daown  by  the  big  eddy  fur  t'  "  You  see.  Miss  Delia,"  whispered  Bud, 
let  Liun  Mandn  git  the  goods  fur  his  "that's  hit."  His  face  sharpened  with 
store ;  but  did  look  resky  like  f  him —  his  own  brooding  thoughts.  He  stood 
an'  all  sich  truck  like  thai  We  cudn't  digging  his  heel  into  the  gravel,  his  ri- 
prove  nary  'gin  'im  by  that  letter,  nur  diculous  trousers  blowing  about  him,  as 
nare  letter  he  writ,  neether.  But  I  low  absurd  and  inadequate  a  figure  of  retri- 
he  won't  be  sutler  for  the  Yanks  long."  bution  as  the  fancy  could  conceive  ;  yet 

"  Do  you  reckon  Barnabas  will  fight,  Dick  Bamabas's  Nemesis  waited  in  his 

Bud  ?"  said  Ad^le.  person.     "  Hit's  acomin',"  he  muttered  ; 

" Shore.    Them  graybacks  is  a  ra'rin'  "Dick  Barnabas  are  a  goin'  ter  git  his 

on  we  uns  now ;  wud  of  attacktid  Mon-  desarvin's,  shore ;  'tain't  on'y  the  ole  Gun- 

taigne  a  fimeU  back,  hadn't  Dick  ben  laid  nel  ayfter  'im,  an'   'is   own  men  afall- 

by  with  nis  laig.    Yaas,  ma'am,  theyll  in'  from  'im.     Ghostis  be  ayfter  him. 

fight   An'  it's  they  \ms  or  we  uns  cleaned  That's  what" 

off  the  earth— one  I "  "  Why  do  you  think  that.  Bud  ?  "  said 

He  emphasized  what  he  felt  was  a  Ad^le,  listlessly ;  she  was  still  listening 
manly  sentiment,  in  his  own  notion  of  a  and  vainly  trying  to  distinguish  words 
manlv  manner,  by  spitting,  with  a  de-  out  of  the  low  murmur  into  which  the 
termmed  air,  on  one  side.  Thus  he  voices  had  dwindled, 
happened  to  look  down  the  avenue.  "'Cause  why?"  said  Bud.  "'Cause 
"  Hi ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  look  a'  thar,  Miss  thar's  ben  smoke  seen  an'  buzzards  sail- 
Delia  ! "  in'  an'  sailin'  over  yon',  ye  know — " 

Down  the  broad  roadway  the  silhou-  Bud  tilted  his  head  backward — "  Mist' 

ettes  of  two  horsemen  and  a  crowd  on  Leruge's  place.    Unk'  Nels  seen  it,  an' 

foot,  stretched  before  the  real  figures,  big  Jim,   and  Aunt   Hizzie    she  'lows 

"  Two    graybacks,   shore's  you   bom,"  li^st'  Leruge  goin' t'  go  that  a  way  till 

Bud  cried,   excitedly,    "ain't  got  thar  Dick  Barnabas  gits  IdUed  up!    An'thar^s 

hands  tied  nur  nary  shucks!    They're  more  tew  it,  Miss  Delia.     Slick  Mose 

comin'  to  guv  'emsefb  up,"  he  concluded,  ben  aknockin'  raoun'  dretful  onea^  like. 
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nickerin'likeahoBsan'ruimin' — ^yeknow  an  austere  yet  not  ungentle  beauty 
the  way  he  does.  An'  he  wudn't  res'  till  following  the  splendor  of  the  other  sea- 
he  tolled  me  off  longer  him.  But  when  sons  like  a  meek  sister  of  charity  in  the 
I  seen  whar  he  ben  aimin' tuh  cyar  me —  train  of  a  queen.  It  is  a  loveliness  (for 
that  er  same  place,  ye  know — ^I  got  skeer-  it  is  soft  enough  for  that  name)  wmch 
ed  up,  kase  I  didn't  never  have  no  deal-  does  not  app^  to  the  senses ;  but  it 
in's  with  ghostis,  an'  I  didn't  crave  t'  seek  touches  the  heart 
'em.  So  I  lit  out  fer  home.  But  I  ben  How  peaceful,  how  safe  the  scene 
studyin'  'baoutit.  Fust,  looked  like  tew  looked  to  the  beholder,  who  had  loved 
me'  that  ar  ghostis  ben  jes'  like  the  it  all  her  life.  Yet  the  scream  tearing 
painters  what  wags  thar  tails  fur  tew  toll  from  that  iron  throat  was  at  once  alar- 
on  the  sheep  ;  but  then  I  considered  iz  lun  and  rallying-ciy  ;  it  meant  all  the 
how  Mist'  Leruge  didn't  had  nare  grudge  savagery  of  battle,  it  might  mean  havoc 
agin  me,  not  the  least  bit  on  earth,  so  and  despair.  For  a  second  her  firm 
how  come  he'd  seek  t'  do  me  mean  ?  head  played  her  false  enough  to  picture 
Same  way  'baout  Mose  ;  but  him  and  me  flames  leaping  from  those  low  roofs,  and 
both  got  a  grudge  agin  the  graybacks,  the  poor  euihtillers  lying  stark  and 
an'  I 'putt  it  up  that  ar  ghostis  are  jes'  stiff  among  the  cotton-stalks,  and  little 
sendiu'  Mose  fur  t'  f otch  me  ;  an'  he  are  children  under  the  merciless  hoofs,  and 
goin'  show  me  some  way  t'  hurt  Dick  all  the  awful  tumult  of  flight  for  life. 
Barnabas.  An'  next  time  Mose  axes  me  That  was  no  more  than  they  had  to  ex- 
go  thar,  I  are  goin'.  Yaas,  ma'am,"  said  pect  should  the  graybacks  win.  "  But 
Bud,  resolutely,  though  the  supersti-  they  won't  win  ! "  said  Ad^e,  and  direct- 
tiou!^  heart  of  him  was  quaking.  He  ly  she  lifted  a  brave  smile  to  her  unde, 
jumped  to  his  feet,  having  caught  a  mounted  now  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
glimpse  of  Slick  Mose  dodging  through  Her  mother  ran  out  and  kissed  him 
the  garden.  ''By  gum,"  he  muttered,  before  them  all,  and  then  ran  swiftly 
"  he  does  be  signalling  now."  With  that  back  to  the  house.  Ad^le's  turn  for  his 
he  nodded  to  Della»  and  was  off  like  a  farewells  was  next.  He  patted  her  on 
gunshot.  the  back,  and  even  in  the  stress  of  the 
Delia  stood  a  second,  then  reflecting  moment's  emotions  she  remarked  his 
that  she  had  no  right  to  Hsten,  she  en-  altered  manner — a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  an 
tered  the  house.  Thus  it  occurred  that  erect  carriage,  and  the  old  look  of  alert 
she  neither  saw  Bud  racing  after  SHck  confidence  on  his  face,  as  he  whispered : 
Mose  toward  the  swamp,  nor  could  watch  ''  TeU  Fair  to  chirk  up,  Ck>llins  is  alive 
the  group  which  presentiy  plunged  out  and  kicking.  Give  him  my  love,  tell 
of  the  library  window  in  mad  haste ;  him  I  know  hell  look  out  for  your  maw 
but  she,  like  everyone  else,  heard,  for  and  you.  Give  him  the  Montaigne  too. 
the  first  time  in  many  months,  the  for-  Will's  in  the  littie  black  box.  You're  a 
est  flinging  back  the  echoes  of  a  boat  good  girl,  Delia.  Gk>d  bless  you.  You 
whistie.    She  ran  to  the  river  shore,  look  ayfter  Fair." 

The  low  afternoon  sun  silvered  the  rip-  Then  his  glance  f eU  on  the  little  crowd 
pling  water,  and  lay  along  the  withered  of  slaves  who  had  hurried,  by  this  time, 
grass  of  the  bank,  and  pierced  far  back  to  '*  de  big  house." 
into  the  forest  cloisters.  Bifts  of  ''  Boys,"  said  he,  "  and  all  of  you,  I'm 
smoke  curled  lasdly  through  a  still  at-  going  this  evening  to  give  every  man 
mosphere.  Children  were  playing  by  and  woman  in  I^wrence  County  the 
some  humble  doors.  In  the  dim  vistas  right  to  sleep  nights.  And  those  thieves 
of  the  woods  the  infinite  softness  of  and  murderers  that  have  been  hound- 
leafless  tracery  against  the  sky  took  on  ing  us,  well  give  them  a  sleep  thatH 
hues  of  purple  and  carmine.  Across  lai^  till  the  day  of  judgment." 
the  river  tiie  silver  sycamore  masts  rose  The  men  set  up  a  cheer.  Ad^e  heard 
out  of  a  haze  of  underbrush,  where  one  the  order  to  march.  They  were  going  ; 
could  see  a  few  negroes  driving  cattie,  their  flying  hoofs  beat  a  doud  along  the 
which  moved  slowly,  lowing, and  tink-  road,  they  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
ling  their  bells,  out  from  the  green  sea  of  the  shadow  of  the  cypresses  received 
cane.    Winter  in  the  upper  South  has  them ;  they  were  gone. 
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Aunt  Hizzie,  centre  of  the  black  group  Cries  hypocrite,  hypocrite,  I  despise, 

in  the  gallery,  relieved  her  own  pent-up  ^^'^  «  craptid,  kin  not  rise. 

feeling  by  ci&ng  the  nearest  waSer  and  •^*'*"'«  •***""  P'"'"''  <^«  ^">« ' 

sending  the  rest  right  and  left  "tuh  Meanwhile,  upstairs,  Ad^le  made  what 

make  ready  a  big  supper."  preparations  for  an  impromptu  hospital 

''  Yent  no  call  you'n,"  she  declaimed  their  means  allowed.     Soon  these  were 

to  Nels,  who  would  have  reproached  her  completed,  and  there  was  nothing  left 

for  studying  bout  eating  an'  drinking  her  bat  to  wait. 

when  most  like  'ole  mars  or  somebuddy  Her  mother  was  shut  up  in  her  room, 

would  get  killed  up,  and  it  would  be  a  She  had  come  out  to  help,  but,  finding 

house  of  mourning.  all  done,  was  gone  back  to  her  Bible  and 

'*  Yent  no  call  er  you'n  ef  folkses  does  her  prayers, 

git  killed  up.    Dem  dat  doan'  be  kiUed  Addle  climbed  to   the  roof   of  the 

up  got  t'eat^  doan'  dey  ?    Doan'  ye  take  house.     She  had  a  companion,  the  old 

on,  nigger,  dar  be  nufflefn"  lieutenant  left  in  charge,  because  his 

"  An'  how  ef  Mist'    Dick    Barnabas  arm  had  been  injured  in  the  last  skir- 

licks  we  uns,  an'  cums  .a  rampin'  an'  a  mish.    A  paroled  soldier,  like  most  of 

ragin'  daown  yere  ?    Hay,  Hizzie  !  "  said  Colonel  Rutherford's  men,  he  was  f um- 

N^,  with  acrimony.     '^  Whar  you'  big  ing  over  his  own  inaction.     ''  I  have  got 

supper  den  ?  "  scouts  out  all  over,"  he  explained,  *'  and 

But  he  could  not  daunt  his  consort  if  the  rascals  make  a  show  against  us 

She  retorted :  *'  Yent  Mist'  Dick  Bar-  I  can  send  word  mighty  quick  to  the 

nabas  got  a  stommick  Hke  de  restis  er  Colonel    The  niggers  will  fight  for  their 

men  persons  ?    I  lay  he  be  a  heap  apter  own  necks,  and  tiiey  hate  Barnabas  like 

not  t'  kill  we  all  ayfter  a  plumb  good  the  deviL    Besides,  we've  got  three  or 

supper.    You  heah  me !    You,  Solomon  four  white  men,  crippled  up  like  me, 

Iznl,  shet  up  you'  mouf,  de  sun  gwine  and  some  likely  boys.    Where's  Bud 

warp  you'  teel    Make  haste,  kill  dem  Fowler  at?    I  wanted  to  make  him  a 

banty  chickens.     You,  Judy,  look  in  de  sort  of  aide-de-camp ;  but  Nels  tells  me 

nestes  fo'  aigs.    You,  Charley,  git  de  he  went  off  with  that  crazy  fellow,  what's 

po'k.    Keep  a  runnin',  keep  a  runnin' !  his  name  ?  " 

Cayn't  work  agin  a  cole  collar,*  nare  un  Addle's  reply  was  interrupted  by  a 

er  yer,  trifflin'  ornery — ye  jes'  does  w'ar  sharp  cracklmg  noise,  then  another  sim- 

me  tuh  a  frazzle ! "  ilar  sound,   and  another.     The  firing 

Aunt  Hizzie  disappeared  into  the  gal-  had  begun.  Her  cheek  paled,  but  the 
lery,  driving  her  flock  before  her,  leav-  old  soldier  eagerly  adjusted  his  field- 
ing Nels  to  gloomily  demand  of  the  glass.  ''  I  can  see  the  smoke-stack  of  the 
world  in  geneml  what  we  were  all  com-  boat,"  he  shouted.  "  As  sure  as  you're 
ing  to  when  wives  berated  and  ra'red  bom  they  are  at  itl  Say,  does  Dick 
on  their  husbands,  so  scandilus  like  ?  ride  a  wmte  mule  ?  " 
Maybe  Hizzie  would  feel  bad  when  the  "  He  had  a  white  mule,  Mr.  CoUins's 
gray  backs  killed  him  plumb  dead.  She  white  mule.  Oh,  Mr.  Lemew,  did 
wouldn't  find  it  so  easy  to  get  another  uncle  hear  that  Mr.  Collins  wasn't 
husband  to  be  patient  with  her,  like  him.  dead  ?  " 

A  loud  snort  of  contempt  from  the  ''Parson  Collins?  Yes»  ma'am.  That's 
gallery  betrayed  that  Hizzie  had  heard,  what  they  all  were  saying ! "  He  held 
''Huh!"  she  bawled,  "you  yent  gwine  the  glass  in  his  hand,  standing  reek- 
get  killed  up,  not  long's  ye  kin  run!  lessly  on  the  peak  of  tiie  roof,  and  be- 
An'  ef  ye  hen,  dars  plenty  mo*  like  yer  coming  more  excited  every  moment 
Icff  Weeds  is  a  sho'  crap ! "  And  What  would  not  Adele  have  given  for 
(whether  with  or  without  malice)  she  one  peep  though  the  black  tubes !  Ob- 
lifted  her  voice  in  song  :  livious  of  her  presence,  he  stood  on  tip- 

,,  -   ^.       ...  .       ^             ,         ^  toe,  twisting  and  craning  his  head  in  a 

**  Jestioe  settm*  on  de  sprangles  er  de  Bun  ;  *.,x;i«   ^au-T  *«   v*.:^^  4.^^  ^^^^x.^i^  i-^*^^ 

Jestice  done  plumb  de  line!  ^*^®  ff^^  *?  .^^mg  the  combat  mto 

his  field  of  vision.    He  ran  from  one 

*  A  bone.  In  ArkanBas,  is  said  not  to  work  with  a  cold  portion  of  the  rooi-tree  to  another.      All 

coto  when  b.  ma.t  be  heated  l«to«  he  wm  ran  o,  ^^  ^^     Ive  gOt  to  be  higher,"  «ud  he. 
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<*  Say,  Miss  Detla^  if  I  get  up  on  one  of  His  eyes  were  glued  to  his  glass,  and 

those  chimneys,  do  you  reckon  you  can  he  could  not  see  the  color  dyeing  his 

hold  me  steady?"  listener's  pale  cheeks.    He  continued, 

AdMe  felt  the  situation  to  be  a  galling  half  to  himself  :  "  Most  young  feUows 
travestyof  the  manner  in  which  Bebecca  think  all  they  have  got  to  do  to  make 
reports  the  storming  of  the  castle  to  soldiers  is  to  rush  ahead  like  a  mad  bulL 
Ivanhoe.  But  she  had  no  right  to  snatch  Don't  know  whether  it  is  Shakespeare  or 
the  glass ;  she  was  the  inferior  officer ;  some  other  poet  author  says,  'Discretion 
she  could  only  help  her  portly  com-  is  the  better  part  of  valor ;'  but  he  has 
mander  up  on  the  brick  ledge,  where  he  hit  it,  hurra  I  that's  the  old  man  on  'em  ! 
balanced  himself  as  best  he  might,  while  Now — they're  charging!  Parson  Col- 
she  served  as  prop  below,  burning  with  lins,  sure's  you're  bom  ! " 
impatience.  It  was  insupportable  to  ''What  is  it?  Please  tell  me.  Captain 
watch  him  focusing  the  glasses,  elevat-  Lemew.  Have  the  others  come?" 
ing  them,  depressing  them,  shaking  his  The  old  soldier  was  prancing  about 
h^id  or  nodding  it,  all  the  while  mut-  in  a  truly  perilous  manner ;  but  for  her 
tering  his  ridiculous  compliments  and  clutching  his  skirts  and  steadying  him 
apologies.  he  had  more  than  once  plunged  bodily 

"  Thank    you,  thank    you,  my  dear  down  the  chimney, 

young  lady,. that  does  right  well,  ma'am.  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  to  be  tied  up  here ! 

I  trust  I  am  not  making  you  too  uncom-  Gk>  it !   Go  it  I  At  'em  again  ?  "  screamed 

fortable.    11  I  had  got  two  legs — ^but  Lemew,  wildly.    "  Gkx>d  for  you,  gray- 

the  bullet  I  got  at  Helena  has  left  one  back !    That's  one  of  the  fellows  came 

of  them  powerful  weak.     You  are  a  this  morning.     Saved  Parson  Collins, 

mighty  brave  young  lady,  you  are  so.  Will  you  look  at  the  Parson  ?    They  all 

Ah-h — ^Yes.     There  they  are,  for  a  foci  reckon  he's  dead,  they're  lowing  he's 

Humph  ! "  a  ghost.    By  gum,   they're  brei^ing  I 

From  his  new  post,  he  could  look    Now,  now,  why  in don't  you  try 

over  the  trees  down  to  the  river  bank  that  horn  on  Ma'y  Jane  ? " 

by  the  eddy.     The  boat  was  plainly  vis-  "They  are,  they  are  ! "  cried  Ad^le, 

ible.    And  an  incessant  rattle  of  gun-  "  hark  to  it ! " 

shots  was  quite  audible,  since  they  were  Thin  and  clear,  both  the    listeners 

barely  two  miles  away.      The  battle-  heard  the  far-away  notes  of  a  horn. 

ground  had  been  chosen  thus  near  the  Lemew,  in  wild  exultation,  unable  to 

houses  on  purpose,  because  being  with-  spare  a  hand  from  the  glass,  nearly 

in  easy  reach,  should  occasion  for  de-  sprawled  astride  the  chimney  because 

fence  occur,  therefore  they  might  spare  he  must  needs  kick  triumphantly  with 

the  more  men  for  attack. '  one  leg. 

"Can  you  see.  Captain  Lemew?  "asked  "She's  a  coming!"  he  yelled,  "she 

AdMe.    The  quiver  in  her  patient  voice  knows  the  old  horn.    Look  at  her  bum 

touched  the  soldier.    He  answered  hast-  the  wind !     Dick  cayn't  hold  'er  in  ! 

ily  :   "  You  want  to  see  too,  I  reckon.  Ha !  ha  I      Whoop-ee  !     Qt)od  Lord  " 

Well,  m  tell  you  all  I  can.    I  can  see  (with  a  sudden  drop  of  the  voice  to  a 

the  boat,  and  the  graybacks  trying  to  groan),  "  that  devil  would  conquer  every- 

board,  and  the  boat  fellows  fighting,  thing,  he's  faced  her  roimd.    'Hi  ! " 

Cursed  few  of  the  blue  coats.    D "What  is  it,  please,  what  is  it,  sir ?" 

their  suspicions  I    Heap  of  smoke  every-  Ad^le  pleaded. 

where.    Cayn't  make  out  much.     Our  "  You  cayn't  see,  for  a  fact.    Wisht 

folks  ain't  got  there."  we  had  two  glasses.    I  ha^)e  to  look,  you 

"  Can  you  make  out  any — any  per-  understand  ;  obliged.     Why,  what  I  was 

son?"  hoUering  at  was  Dick  turned  plum  on 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  I  reckon  I  can  young  Butherford,  and  if  that  grayback, 

young  Butherford.    The  young  fellow  Lige,  hadn't  caught  the  blow,  you'd  had 

isn't  in  command,  I  expect,  but  he  is  a  one  cousin  the  less,  and  a  brave  one 

fighter.   Knows  how  to  obey  orders,  too.  too." 

I  liked  the  looks  of  him  in  the  little  "But  he  did!'' 

brush  we  all  had  with  the  graybacka"  "  Yes,  ma'am,  and  got  a  bullet  for  his 
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painB,  I  reckon.    Anyway  and  anyhow  gaining.     Dear,  dear,  dear,  ain't  that  too 

he's  dropped.    Now  they're  in  the  smoke  bad ! " 

again.     No  use,  Dick,  you  cayn't  rally        "What — what " 

them."  "  One  of  the  horses  made  a  blunder. 

It  was  indeed  vain.     The  guerillas  throwed  his  rider.      Only  two   more, 

were  flying  in  every  direction,  and  at  Thunder !  his    horse    is   played    out ! 

last  the  captain  triumphantly  flourished  What  a  stumble !  Pick  wiU  get  ofL    No, 

his  ^ass  in  the  air.  maybe  he  won't.    Young  Rutherford's 

"Well  bag  the  whole  gang   most,  gaining — no — yes — cuss  the  trees! 

Miss  Delia.    The  Colonel  has  got  them  Cayn't  see  them  now  ;    they're  in  the 

on  two  sides,  and  the  river's  on  &e  other,  slash." 

They're  making  for  the  swamp,  all  broke  "  Won't  they  come  out  ?  " 

up.    Well,  ain't  that  like  Balph  Buther-  "  Gone  the  wrong  way.    But  take  the 

ford?"  glass  yourself.    It's  my  turn  now  with 

"  Please  what,  Captain  Lemew  ?"  ttie  wagons,  and  after  the  stragglers." 

"  Oh,  you  can't  see."   (The  captain  had  He  scrambled  down  as  he  spc^e.    The 

the  glass  at  his  eyes  again.)     "Why,  wagons  stood  ready,  fitted  up  roughly 

the  old  man,  if  you  please,  jist  jumped  with  cotton  seed,  and  blankets  above,  for 

off  his  horse  and  gave  her  to  the  young  ambulances.    The  few  white  men  were 

feller.    Let  him  run  after  Dick.    He's  mounted,  and  negroes  sat  in  the  wagons, 

loped  a  loose  horse  himself.     He's  ayfter  But  Ad^e  lingered  on  the  roof,  vainly 

'em  too ;  but  he  cayn't  keep  up.    No,  searching  the  darkening  belt  of  forest 

air."  against  &e  horizon.    l^Hnute  after  min- 

"That  was  Betty  Ward.     She's  our  ute  passed,   one  fright-blurred  glance 

best  h(»rse."  after  another  peered  down  the  forest 

The  captain  danced  anew  while  he  aisles — useless  trouble,  he  was  gone  to 

looked.     "  There  he  runs,  the  precious  his  unknown  peril !    No  one  to  hdp  him, 

murdering  cutthroat,"  he  yelled,  "they're  and  Dick  Barnabas  was  cruel  and  wily 

ayfter  him  like  a  pack  of  dogs  ayfter  a  as  a  tiger,  and  knew  the  swamp  by  heart, 

wild  hog !    Oh,  dad  gum  your  ornery  "  At  least,  at  least,  I  can  always  be 

hide  !    That  fool  mule  is  jest  splitting  proud  of  him,"  she  thought, 

the  mud.     Four  feUers  ayfter  him —  It  was  a  comfort  to  a  sore  heart ;  and 

Shaw !  One  of  'em's  down.    Dick's  fir-  she  repeated  it  like  a  talisman  as  she 

ing.    Three   left    Young  Butherford's  worked,  afterward. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


THE  VANISHED  YEAR. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

With  supple  limbs  and  heart  of  fire 
Buns  youth  along  his  shining  way ; 

Over  the  ashes  of  desire 
Bides  musing  age  the  waning  day. 

Oh,  it  is  not  that  shadows  near. 
No,  it  is  not  that  night  draws  on: 

The  sigh  is  for  the  vanished  year — 
Not  for  what  is,  but  what  is  gone. 


A  FORGOTTEN  REMNANT. 

By  Kirk  Munroe. 

EtE  are   a  few  statement  literally,  and  thenceforth  the 

Seminoles,    sup-  scattered  remnant  who  had  found  refuge 

posed  to  number  in  the  wellnigh  inacceHBible  fosbieaaeB 

about  three   faun-  of  the  great  Southern  swamps  ceased  to 

dred,  still  residing  exist  save  for  themselves, 
in  Florida ;  being        In  spite  of  being  thus  let  alone  and 

those,  or  the  de-  left  to  their  own  devices  in  a  country 

scendAuts  of  those,  where  the  same  number  of  white  men, 

, I  who  refused  to  ac-  thrown  absolutely  upon  their  own  re- 

com^ny  the  tribe  when  it  removed  to  Boorces,  would  have  perished,  these 
the  West  many  years  ago.  But  little  is  Indians  seem  to  have  thrived  and  to- 
known  of  their  condition  or  temper."  have  lived  comfortably,  contentedly,  and 
Thus  wrote  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  in  peaceably,  neither  asking  nor  receiving 
her  "  Century  of  Dishonor,"  nearly  ten  outside  aid  or  favor.  They  have  nearly 
years  ago,  and  she  might  have  written  doubled  in  numbers,  have  cultivated 
tiie  same  to-day,  for  but  little  more  is  fields,  planted  and  raised  groves  of  fruit- 
known,  concerning  this  most  interesting  trees,  accumulated  live-stock,  utilized 
remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  now  the  commercial  resources  of  their  coun- 
than  then.  The  average  Florida  tourist  try  in  the  shape  of  plumes,  furs,  and 
who  visits  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augus-  sHns,  and,  above  all,  have  engaged  in 
tine,  ascends  the  St.  John  to  the  head  the  manufacture  of  a  marketable  c^m- 
of  steam-boat  navigation,  makes  a  fish-  modity  of  which  more  will  be  said  here- 
ing  trip  down  the  west  coasts  or  even  after. 

passes  over  the  entire  length  of  the  Ind-       In  personal  appearance  tlie  Florida 

ian  Biver,  the  name  of  which  at  least  Seminole  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the 

suggests    the   presence  of  aborigines,  American  Indian  as  can  be  found.    He 

sees  no  Indians.    He  merely  hears  of  is  of  a  bright  copper  color,  tall,  straight, 

them  through  vague  rumor,  and  leaves  and  clean-limbed.    His  carriage  is  that 

the  State  convinced  that  they  exist  only  of  a  thoroughly  independent,  self-reliant 

in  the  imagination  of  romancers  or  sen-  son  of  the  forest,  and  Ms  every  attitude, 

sation-inongera.     Despite  his  belief  to  save  when  he  trammels  his  limbs  with 

the  contrary,  there  are  nearly  four  hun-  the  habiliments  of  a  rude  civilization,  is 

dred  Seminoles  living  in  Florida,  and  full  of  grace  and  suggestive  of  supple 

they  occupy  the  unique  position  of  being  strength.     His  jet-bltick  hair  is  clipped 

the  only  inhabitants  of  the  Dnited  States  as  short  as  possible  except  at  the  crown 

who  have  no   legal  eristence,  and   no  of  the  head,  where,  gathered  in  the  tra- 

shadow  of  a  right  that  a  white  man  is  ditional  scalp-lock,  it  is  allowed  to  grow 

legally  bound   to   respect.      When,  in  to  its  full  length.    This  lock,  carefully 

1842,  General  Hamev  declared  that  the  braided  and   ornamented  with  bits  of 

'  Seminole  War  had  been  ended  by  the  bright  finery,  is  seldom  noticed,  as  it  is 

removal  of  tbe  tribe  to  the  Indian  Ter-  generally  concealed  beneath  an  immense 

ritory,  the  Government    accepted   his  turban,  which  is  the  universal  masculine 
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head-dress  and  the  distinguishing  badge  blue,  and  white  glass  beads.  At  least 
of  the  tribe.  This  turban  is  composed  one  row  of  these  is  placed  about  her 
of  fold  upon  fold  of  small  shawls,  or  neck  at  birth,  and  row  upon  row  is  added 
gajly  colored  handkerchiefs,  in  which  as  she  grows  in  years  and  stature,  until  ^ 
red  is  the  predominant  color,  wound  at  maturity  she  proudly  bears  a  burden 
round  and  round  until  the  structure  of  several  pounds  weight.  With  tiie  ad- 
projects  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  vent  of  old  age  the  bulk  of  this  finery 
head.  It  does  not  cover  the  top  of  the  is  gradually  reduced,  until  the  skinny 
head,  and  is  apt  to  be  set  off  by  a  single  throats  of  the  very  old  women  are  left 
graceful  plume  of  the  white  heron,  ^e  bare  and  headless.  The  women  wear  no 
remainder  of  the  costume  is  simplicity  head-covering,  and  their  hair,  cut  short 
itself,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  gay  calico  across  the  forehead,  is  coiled  in  a  simple 
shirt  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  knees,  knot  behind.  The  majority  of  the  girls 
This  shirt  is  beautifully  made,  all  the  and  young  women  are  of  pleasing  ap- 
Seminole  squaws  being  expert  needle-  pearance,  while  some  of  iliem  are  ex* 
women,  and  is  by  no  means  an  unbe-  tremely  attractive  in  both  face  and  fig- 
coming  garment.  The  legs  and  feet  are  ure.  All  of  them,  being  better  fed,  better 
left  bare,  save  when  occasion  demands  cared  for,  and  less  exposed  to  hardships 
covering,  at  which  time  they  are  pro-  than  their  sisters  of  colder  climates, 
tected  by  leggings  and  moccasins  of  preserve  their  comeliness  to  an  age  far 
smoke-tanned  deerskin.  The  shirt  is  beyond  that  of  most  Indian  women.  In 
ornamented  by  the  insertion,  along  the  addition  to  their  calico  dresses  they  are 
seams,  of  strips  of  calico  of  bright  con-  provided  with  robes  of  neuiral-tmted 
trasting  colors,  and  a  gaudy  £uidker-  doth,  in  which  they  envelop  themselves 
chief  is  always  knotted  loosely  about  the  from  head  to  foot  during  wet  or  cool 
neck.  The  Seminole  weapons  are  a  weather,  and  in  the  upper  folds  of  which, 
hunting-knife  and  rifle.  The  latter  is  on  their  backs,  the  mothers  carry  their 
invariably  of  the  best  make  and  latest  babies. 

pattern  of  which  its  owner  has  knowl-       A  regard  for  decency  among  these 

edge,  and  he  is  rarely  seen  without  it.  people  is  extended  to  tiie  yoimgest  of 

The  bow  and  arrow  is  the  weapon  of  their  children,  so  that  the  smallest  male 

childhood,  and  it  is  only  after  he  has  toddler  has   his  calico  shirt,  and  tiie 

proved  himself  an  expert  marksman  with  merest  mite  of  femininity  her  funny  Httie 

it  that  the  Seminole  boy  is  intrusted  long-skirteddress  and  her  bead  necklace, 

with  anything  more  deadly.    The  manly  The  children  are  a  happy,  good-natured 

state  is,  however,  attained  at  an  early  age  lot  of  youngsters,  who  rarely  cry,  and 

among  these  Seminoles,  and  I  have  seen  who  are  taught  from  earliest  infancy  to 

boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  armed  with  obey  the  slightest  word  or  nod  of  their 

light  rifles,  and  accompanying  their  el-  elders. 

ders  upon  hunting  expeditions.  The  aged  and  helpless  among  the  Sem- 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  of  one  uni-  inoles  are  treated  with  distinguished 

form  pattern,  and  exhibits  variety  only  care  and  consideration,  and  he  who  is  so 

in  its  trimmings,  which  are  of  so  simple  unfortunate  as  to  have  outlived  his  kin 

a  nature  that  meir  application  can  con-  and  his  usefulness  lacks  no  comfort  with 

sume  but  littie  of  time  or  thought.    The  which  younger  members  of  the  tribe 

universal  feminine  dress  is  a  long  calico  can  supply  him.    He  Hves  for  a  term 

skirt  that  hides  the  bare  feet,  and  a  of  months  with  one  family,  and  is  then 

ridiculously  littie,  long-sleeved  waist,  or  transferred  to  the  kindly  care  of  another, 

loose-fitting  jacket,  that  has  no  connec-  being  in  each  treated  as  an  honored 

tion  with  the  skirt,  and  fails  to  meet  it  guest  rather  than  as  a  burden.    This 

within  an  inch  or  more.    The  breast  of  care  of  the  aged  is  compulsory  among 

this  jacket  is  more  or  less  ornamented,  the  yoimg  men  of  the  tribe,  and  each  is 

according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer's  obliged  to  contribute  his  full  share  to 

husband  or  father,   with  silver  coins,  their  support 

beaten  thin,  and  cut  in  various  shapes.       The  present  home  of  the  Florida  Sem- 

The  chief  glory  of  a  Seminole  woman  is  inoles  is  in  the  extreme  southern  por- 

her  necklace,  or  rather  collar,  of  green,  tion  of  the  State,  in  the  littie-known 
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giotiB  bordering  on  the  Everglades  and  Tail,  who  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  light- 

the  great  Lake  Okeechobee,    The  former  ning  some  five  yeara  ago.    There  are 

is  a  vast  level  tract  of  old  coral  rock,  Beveral  petty  chiefs  and  medicine-men 

covered    with    fresh    water,    in    which  whose    t^e   and  experience   give  them 

grows  luxuriantly  the  coarse,  almost  im-  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  counsellors, 

penetrable   saw-grass.     The  level  mo-  and  whose  commands  are  very  generally 

notony  of  sarface  ia  broken  here  and  obeyed,  and  the  tribe   is  strictly  gov- 

there  by  islands  bearing  dense  growths  emed  by  a  code  of  unwritten  laws  that 

of  cypress,  bay,  custard-apple,  Spanish  each  individual  assists  in  enforcing. 

laurel,  swamp  myrtle,  and  other  heat-  Should  a  Seminole  maiden  unwisely 

and-moisture-loving  trees.      Some  of  bestow   her  affections    upon    any   man 

these  islands  are  of  considerable  extent,  outside  of  the  tribe,  her  life  would  be 

and  hold  a  good  depth  of  soil     On  these  forfeited.     So  certain  are  they  of  this 

the  Indians  cultivate  fields  and  raise  live-  that  no  one  of  the  women  under  fifty 

stock  ;     but   their    preferred   dwelling-  years  of  age  will  speak  to  a  white  man, 

places  are  along  the  streams  that  flow  save  in  the  presence  of  her  male  rela- 

from  this  vast  inland  reservoir  iuto  the  tives,  and   then   as  curtly  as  possible. 

Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.     Thus  their  little  She  will,  in  fact,  hardly  look  at  him,  so 

camps  or  villages  are  to  be  found  along  fearful  is  she  of  arousing  suspicion,  and 

the  shark  River,  that  flows  through  the  in  consequence  of  this  law  there  are  no 

Big  Cypress  swamp  on  the  west  coast,  half-breeds  among  the  Florida  Semi- 


on  the  several  streams  en^tying  into  noles.     So  jealous  are  these  Indians  of 

Charlotte  Harbor  and  Lake  Okeechobee,  the  purity  of  their  blood  that  I  can 

and  on  those  flowing  into  Biscayne  Bay  learn  of  but  one  family  among  them  in 

on  the  east  coast.     Their  existing  form  which  there  is  any  admixture.    In  this 

of  tribal  organization  is  weak  and  im-  case  the  man  took  as  his  wife  a  comely 

perfect,  and  they  have  had  no  recognized  young  negro  woman  who  was  captured 

head-chief  since  the  death  of  old  Tiger  by  the   Indians   during   the  Seminole 
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War ;  but  their  children  are  BO  far  from  said,  "late-hatke"  (white  mon),  "Iste- 
being  regarded  as  equals  by  other  mem-  chatte"  (red  man)— ".^jwA"  (dog),  with 
bers  of  the  tribe  tnat  no  full-blooded  a  decided  emphasis,  and  "  Iste-lustee  " 
Indian  will  break  bread  with  them,  (black man) ;  therewnscertainlynoneed 
There  are  two  young  men  iu  this  family,  to  question  him  further  upon  the  sub- 
and  should  a  yoimg  full-blood  of  their  ject.  It  is  said  that  the  Florida  Semi- 
own  age  visit  their  camp,  he  will  eat  noles  still  hold  negro  slaves  to  the  num- 
with  the  father  ;  but  the  yoimg  half-  ber  of  about  eighty ;  but  there  are  many 
breeds  must  wait  until  he  is  through.  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 

So  much  for  this  article  of  their  mor-  statement.     I  have  never  seen  a  slave, 

al  code,  and  in  other  directions  it  is  nor  yet  a  free  negro,  in  any  of  the  camps 

equally  strict.     The  Seminole  who  lies  that  I  have  visited,  and  I  have  passed 

to  another  has  his  nose  slit ;  while  he  weeks  at  a  time  in  company  with  these 

who  steals  from  a  fellow-tribesman  loses  Indians, 
an  ear.  They  will  drink  whiskey  (and   what 

Having  heard  it    asserted  that  the  Indian  will  not  1) ;  but  even  in  this  they 

Florida  Seminoles  were  more  than  half  observe  a  method  and  a  degree  of  de- 

of  negro  blood,  I  have  taken  particular  cency  that  white  topers  would  do  well 

pains  to  find  out  if  such  were  the  case  ;  to  imitate.     When  a  band  or  family  de- 

upon  one  occasion  I  pressed  the  ques-  cide  to  get  drunk,  they  send  to  the  neai^ 

tion   closely   to   a    young  Indian   with  est  market  for  one  or  more  gallons  of 

whom  I  was  hunting.     He  looked  at  me  liquor.     In  spite  of  the  law  forbidding 

steadily  for  a  moment  without  answer-  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians,  they 

ing,  and  then  holding  up  one  finger,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  white  agents 

then  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  he  willing  to  procure  the  stuff  for  them. 
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It  ia  indeed  stufi^  and  that  of  the  vilest  at  liberty  to  use  any  amount  of  forc«, 

character,  though  for  it  the  lodians  are  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  to  repel  an 

made  to  pay  at  least  double  the  price  attempt  to    regain   poeaession    of    the 

of  the  beat  quality  ;  but  what  frontier  weapons.     If  these  are  left  with  squaws, 

trader  regards  it  as  anything  but  meri-  the  same  rule  holds  good  for  them. 
torious  to  cheat  a  redakin  ?  The   preparations   being   thus  com- 


With  the  lifjuor  in  their  poasesaion  pleted,  the  Indians,  using  one  email  tin 
the  Indians  retire  to  some  remote  spot  cup,  which  is  impartially  handed  from 
where  their  orgies  will  not  be  witnessed  one  to  another,  proceed  to  get  solemnly, 
by  any  save  themselves,  and  deUberately  funnily,  furiously,  and  stupidly  drunk, 
prepare  for  their  apree.  They  first  set  The  next  day  it  is  the  turn  of  the  squaws 
aside  a  share  of  the  "  fire-water  "  for  or  of  the  man  who  haa  atood  guard,  and 
the  squaws,  who  will  not  touch  a  drop  they,  too,  taate  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
of  it  imtil  their  lords  have  finished  their  complete  intoxication.  Fortunately  for 
debauch.  All  guns,  knives,  and  other  them,  as  well  as  for  their  neighbors,  such 
weapons  ara  then  placed  in  charge  of  orgies  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  the 
the  squaws,  or,  if  there  are  no  women  in  Indians,  They  generally  take  place  at 
the  paiiy,  they  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  time  of  the  Oreen  Com  Dance,  their 
the  men,  for  whom  a  certain  amount  of  great  annual  festival,  which  is  held  late 
liquor  ia  reserved.  While  the  rest  are  in  June  or  early  in  July.  At  this  time 
drunk  this  guardian  of  the  peace  must  the  Seminolea  indulge  in  gamea,  dances, 
remain  sober,  and  keenly  vratchful  of  feasting,  purification  by  means  of 
the  actions  of  his  companiona.  Should  "  sweats  "  or  vapor-baths,  and,  above  all, 
he  prove  unfaithful  to  nis  trust,  he  will  in  drunkenness.  An  Indian  once  de- 
be  esiled  from  the  tribe,  and  no  Indian  scribed  the  festival  to  me  as :  "  Plenly 
will  hold  communication  with  him  for  dance,  plenty  eat,  plenty  whisk,  plenty 
the  term  of  months  or  years  during  drunk,  all  same  white  man's  Eismas." 
which  Ma  exile  is  enforced.  "While  the  At  the  Oreen  Com  Dance,  too,  the 
debauch  of  hia  companions  laats  he  ia  courtships  of  the  year  culminate  in  mar- 
absolute  master  of  the  situation,  and  ia  riage,  and  an  important  feature  of  the. 
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games  is  the  racing  for  wivee.     For  this  itj  to  more  than  provide  for  tlie  aup- 

a  level  course  is  laid  oS,  aad  at  one  end  port  of  one  wife,  before  be  is  permitted 

of  it  the  prospective  groom   toes   the  to  take  a  second. 

scratch.    His  vould-be  bride  ie  allowed  Marriage  among  theee  Indians  is  an 

Bach  a.  handicap  that  bj  the  full  esercise  honorable  institution  ;  infidelity  is  un- 

of  her  running  powers  she  can  if  she  known,  and  though  the  wife  obeys  her 

chooses  reach  the  goal  without  being  husband  implicitly,  and  shares  in  his 

caught.    If  she  allows  herself  to  be  over-  labors  and  luurdships,  she  is  in  no  sense 

taken  the  marriage  ceremony  is  com-  his  slave.     She  works,  and  works  hard  ; 

plete  ;  but  if  she  wins  the  race,  she  is  but  so  does  he.    They  labor  side  by  side 


no  further  molested  nor  importuned  by  in  preparing  fields  for  cultivation.  He 
that  particular  suitor.  Polygamy  is  al-  hunts,  while  she  gatheis  coontie-roots 
lowed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  Imow  of  and  makes  starch.  He  builds  canoes, 
a  good-natnred  young  fellow  who  mar-  while  she  makes  the  family  clothing, 
ried  both  of  two  sisters  because  the  Together  they  erect  the  simple  palmetto 
younger  cried  at  the  prospect  of  separa-  huto  iu  which  they  live,  and  while  he 
ticm  from  the  elder,  who  was  the  only  makes  or  repairs  his  s^ls,  nets,  push- 
one  he  really  wanted.  A  man  must,  poles,  or  cleans  bis  rife,  she  prepares  his 
however,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  his  abil-  meals.    She  baa  her  own  purse,  and  may 
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expend  as  she  pleases  the  income  de-  platforms  on  which  the  push-pole  men 
rived  from  the  sale  of  her  chickens  or  may  stand.  These  canoes  are  provided 
their  eggs,  the  baskets  she  has  made,  or  with  sails  ;  but  in  them  paddles  are  only 
from  any  other  source  recognized  as  be-  used  for  steering.  Besides  sails,  their 
ing  especially  hers.  At  the  same  time,  sole  means  of  propulsion  is  a  long, 
she  can  only  invest  her  money  through  slender  push-pole  which  is  well  adapted 
her  husband  ;  for,  when  they  visit  the  for  use  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  coast, 
trader's  store  together,  he  stands  up  at  the  swift  currents  of  the  streams,  or  the 
the  counter  examining  and  selecting  grassy  shallows  of  the  Everglades, 
goods,  while  she,  sitting  on  the  floor  in  In  the  small,  almost  inaccesible,  but 
a  remote  comer,  keeping  the  children  rich  hammocks  of  the  'Glades,  the  Indi- 
quiet,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  the  wealth  ans  cultivate  fields  that  would  do  credit 
of  desirable  articles  about  her,  indicates  to  a  market-gardener.  Here  they  raise 
her  choice  by  gestures  or  in  low  tones  com,  melons,  squashes,  beans,  sugar- 
to  him.  He  is  generous  to  her,  and,  if  cane,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  abund- 
she  has  no  money  or  credit  of  her  own,  ance.  Upon  the  children  devolves 
rarely  refuses  to  gratify  her  modest  de-  the  task  of  watching  these  fields  while 
sires  in  the  way  of  calico,  beads,  or  sew-  their  crops  are  maturing,  and  of  pro- 
ing  materials.  tecting  them  from  the  ravages  of  beast 

Although    ignorant    of    arithmetical  and  bird, 

rules  the  Seminole  fully  appreciates  the  All  the  time    that  the  women    can 

value  of  a  dollar,  and  of  aU  its  fractional  spare  from  domestic  duties  is  devoted 

parts.     He  can  calculate  to  a  certainty  to  the    manufacture  of    coontie-katke, 

the  amount  of  change  due  him,  and  is  or  starch,  prepared  from  a  species  of 

quick  to  detect  a  mistake.     At  the  same  wild  cassava  that  is  only  found  in  the 

time,  he  rarely  handles  money,   being  extreme  southern  part  of  Florida.     It 

furnished  in  its  stead,  by   the  trader,  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  piny  woods 

with  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  is  cred-  and  among  the  old  coral  rocks  with 

ited  with  the  value  of  the  alligator-skins,  which  that  part  of  the  country  is  cov- 

plumes,  venison,  starch,  or  other  com-  ered,  and  is  the  most  valuable  food- 

modity  that  he  has  brought  in  to  ex-  plant  indigenous  to  the  region.      The 

change  for  goods.     As  he  selects  one  available  portion  of  the  coontie-plant  is 

article  £tf ter  another  its  price  is  deducted  its  root,   which  is    large,   coarse,   and 

from  his  credit,  until  the  two  amounts  covered  with  a  rough  brown  skin.     The 

balance,   when    the    trader  announces,  squaws  dig  these  roots  with  heavy  grub- 

"  AU  gone  !  good-by ! "  and  the  Indians  hoes,  and  "  tote  "  them  into  camp  on 

depart   in  their  canoes  for  the  distant  their  backs  in  large  baskets  or  sacks, 

camps  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades.  Here  they  are  washed,  pared,  and  grated 

Here  they  examine  and  gloat  over  their  on  coarse  graters  made  from  the  copper 

newly  acquired  bits  of  civilization  with  sheathing  of  wrecked  vessels  ciit  into 

the  zest  of  children,  and  what  they  have  broad  strips,  pimched  full  of  nail-holes, 

seen  and  done  on  their  shopping  expe-  and  fastened  to  bits  of  board.      The 

dition  forms  a  fruitful  topic  of  conver-  grated    pulp,    mixed    with    water,    is 

sation  for  many  days.  strained  through  fine  sieves  into  wooden 

The  Seminoles  are  industrious  Ind-  troughs,  or  more  often  old  and  imsea- 
ians,  and  are  rarely  idle.  The  men  hunt  worthy  canoes  drawn  up  on  the  bank 
assiduously,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  of  the  nearest  stream.  The  refuse-pulp, 
the  spoils  of  the  chase  represent  their  which  is  now  of  a  bright  red  color,  is 
chief  source  of  income  ;  but  their  eflforts  saved  as  a  fertilizer,  while  the  strained 
at  self-support  are  by  no  means  confined  material  in  the  troughs  gradually  sepa- 
to  this  pursuit  With  only  axe,  fire,  and  rates  itself  into  red  water,  and  a  de- 
hatchet,  supplemented  by  infinite  labor,  posit  of  fine  white  starch.  The  former 
they  transform  huge  cypress-logs  into  is  drawn  oflf,  while  the  sedimentary 
shapely  and  admirably  designed  canoes,  deposit  is*  washed,  rewashed,  and  fi- 
These  have  flaring  bows  and  broad  ntdly  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  now  a  pure 
stems,  both  of  which  are  decked  over  starch,  of  a  quaUty  much  sought  after 
for  a  short  distance  in  order  to  afiford  in  Key  West  for  both  table  and  laundiy 
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use.     There  it  commands  from  six  to  down  at    my  table,   bis    manners  are 

ten  cents  per  poimd,  though  the  Indians  neither  more  nor  less  fine  than  my  own, 

receive  but  three  cents  from  the  trader^  for  they  are  an  exact  copy  of  mine.     He 

and  are  forced  to  accept  goods  at  his  watches  my  every  motion,  and,  like  the 

own  price  in  payment  for  it  redoubtable  Mr.  Crockett,  assures  him- 

The  white  settlers  along  the  coast  of  self  that  he  is  right  before  going  ahead, 

southeastern  Florida  have  learned  from  When  I  visit  a  Seminole  camp  I  eat 

the  Indians  how  to  make  this  starch,  with  the  men,  while  the  women  and 

and,  Anglicizing  its  name  into"  cumpty,"  children  wait    patiently  until  we    are 

have  engaged  in  its  manufacture  to  such  through  and  have  lighted  our  pipes  ; 

an  extent    that,   aided  by  machinery,  but  when  they  are  alone  no  such  distinc- 

they  are  slowly  but  surely  monopoliz-  tion  is  made,  and  the  entire  family  sits 

ing  the  business,  greatly  to  the  dismay  down   comfortably  together,   only  the 

of  their  instructors.     As  no  pains  is  dogs  being  forced  to  wait, 

taken  to  cultivate  or  protect  the  coontie-  The  Seminoles  have  no  written  nor 

plant,  and  as  new  starch-mills  are  con-  pictured  language,  and  even  that  spoken 

stantly  being  established  in  the  region  by  them  presents  a  confusion  of  tongues ; 

of  its  growth,  the  supply  of  roots  must  for  in  this  Florida  remnant  three  tribes 

in  the  course  of  time  become  exhausted,  are  represented :  Seminoles,  Miccosou- 

and  this  important  branch  of  Seminole  kies,  and  Tallahassees.     It  is  bewildering 

industry  will  disappear.  to  a  student  of  their  speech  to  be  told 

A    Seminole  village    rarely  contains  by  one  Indian  that  the  word  for  boy  is 

more  than  two  or  three  families,  who  che-pauMie,  and  by  another  that  it  is  Au- 

dwell  in  airy  structures  of  poles  and  nah-nu.    It  is  only  when  he  discovers 

palmetto  thatch.    In  each  of  these  the  his  first  instructor  to  be  a  Miccosoukie, 

floor  of  split  logs  is  raised  two  feet  and  the  other  a  Seminole,  that  he  un- 

above  the  ground,  and  beneath  it  num-  derstands   the    apparent  contradiction, 

bers  of  chickens  and  small  black  pigs  Their  numerals  follow  a  simple  rule  of 

find  comfortable  abiding-places.      The  decimal  notation,  and  can   be  readily 

upper  side  of  the  logs,  hewn  smooth,  is  learned.    They  have  no  words  to  express 

covered  with  the  skins  of  deer,  bear,  or  months  of  the  year,  or  days  of  the  week  ; 

panther,  and  on  these,  protected  from  but  they  have  named  and  located  the 

gnats  and  other    stinging    insects  by  principal  stars  and  consteUations,  and 

canopies  of  cheese-cloth,  the  Seminole  exhibit  great  interest  in  the  study  of 

lays  himself  down  with  a  degree  of  com-  **  astronomy  through  an    opera-glass.*' 

fort  unknown  to  many  a  white  man.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  either  very  re- 

His  food  is  varied  and  well  cooked,  for  ligious  or  very  superstitious ;  but  are 

in  the  preparation  of  certain  dishes  the  inclined  toward  fatalism.     "  Big  sleep 

women  of  these  camps  are  unexcelled  (death)  p'raps  come,  p'r'aps  not  come, 

by  any  chefs  of  civilization.     Never  have  All  same,  Injun  can't  help  um,"  is  a  fa- 

I  tasted  sweet  potatoes  equal  to  those  vorite  expression.     In  speaking  of  a  child 

grown  in  Seminole  fields,  and  cooked  who,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  its 

over  Seminole  camp-fires,   while  their  life,  had  just  died,  a  Seminole  father 

sofkee,  or  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  said  to  me  : 

is  a  dish  to  make  a  hungry  man  thank-  "  Pickaninny  gone  big  sleep.  Me  fix 
ful  for  his  appetite.  These  Indians  um,  fix  um  plenty.  No  good.  Mus'  go 
have  no  table-manners  to  speak  of,  nor  big  sleep  when  time  come." 
yet  any  tables ;  but  eat  while  sitting  on  When  Aleck,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Ind- 
the  ground  beside  their  camp-fires,  ians,  died,  I  asked  my  friend  Doctor 
Their  sofkee  is  served  in  its  native  Jimmy  where  he  had  gone,  and  for  an- 
kettle,  and  absorbed  from  one  huge  swer  the  Indian  pointed  straight  up- 
wooden    spoon    passed  from   hand  to  ward. 

hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth.     It  "  Is  Aleck  an  old  man  now  ?  "    I  asked, 

does  not  seem  nice  ;  but  then,  if  that  is  "  No,    young    man.      Heap    strong  ; 

the  way  to  which  one  has  been  brought  hunt  plenty,"  was  the  answer,  which  cer- 

up,  what  does  it  matter  ?    When  one  of  tainly  indicated  a  belief  in  a  future  and 

my  Seminole  friends  visits  me  and  sits  beatified  state. 
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I  notice  that  whenever  a  Seminole  and  eome  old  brovn-paper  bags,  neatly 

breaks  camp  be  carries  away  a  small  smootbed,  witii  tbe  demand  tbat  I  make 

brand  from  tbe  old  fire.    Hours  after-  bim  Bome  new  music  fortbe  instrument, 

ward,  when  it  has  long  since  become  I  could  not,  of  course  ;  but  be  believes 

cold,  this  is  used  as  the  nucleus  of  the  to  this  day  tbat  I  would  not. 

next  camp-fire.     Whether  this  is  done  Still    again,    two    anxious    parents 

in  obediencetoasuperstition,  or  whether  brought  tbeir  sick  child,  saying :  "Picka- 

it  is  a  traditional  custom  antedating  the  ninnyheapbnd.   Medicine-mannofixum. 

introduction  of  matches,  I  have  not  been  Tell  white  man  fix  um."     Fortunately  a 

able  to  discover.  simple  doae  of  castor-oil  "  fixed  um,"  and 

.      My  Seminole  friends  have    implicit  the  pickaninny  flourishes  to  this  day. 

faith  in  the  white  man's  ability  to  do  The  Seminole  is  a  grateful  Indian,  who 

many  things  which  they  cannot.     One  rarely  accepts  a  favor  without  attempt- 

of  them,  for  instance,  brought  in  a  di-  ing  to  repay  it,  and  he  finds  as  much 
lapidated  rifle  with  the  request  that  I  ■  pleasure  in  making  gifts  to  those  whom 

would  mend  it.     "  But  I  can't  mend  it ;  he  esteems  as  in  receiving  them.     Upon 

I  don't  know  bow,"  I  said.  one  occasion,  when  on  a  long  trip  in  tbe 

"  White  man  make  um,  white  man  fix  'Olades,  and  with  suppUes  running  low,  I 

um,"  was  the  logical  reply.  met  an  Indian  whom  I  knew  and  who  be- 

"Very  well,"  I  said,  "leave  it  here,  gantobeg.saying:  "Tobac,yougotum?" 

Come  again,  one  moon.     Me  try  to  fix  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  haven't  any ;  but 

um."    I  sent  it  to  tbe  nearest  gunsmith,  wish  I  bad." 

four  hundred  miles  away,  and  when,  in  "Ugb!"  he  exclaimed.     "Megotum," 

one  moon,  the  Indian  promptly  appeared,  and  displaying  a  piug  he  forced  me  to 

I  was  able  to  return  him  his  rifle  in  a  accept  half  of  it.     It  evidently  afi'orded 

serviceable  condition.     Since  then  half  bim  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  play 

the  rifles  in  the  tribe  have  been  brought  the  part  of  a  benefactor  to  a  white  man, 

to  me  with  tbe  request,  "  White  man  fix  though  at  the  same  time  he  would  read- 

um."  ily  have  accepted  some  of  my  tobacco, 

Another  ludian  brought  an  orguinette  and  said  notlung  about  bis  own,  if  I  had 

that  he  bad  acquired  from  tbe  trader,  had  any  to  give  bim. 
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The  Seminoles,  in  commoa  with  many  succesefuL  These  efforts  often  take  the 
other  Indian  tribes,  tranemit  intelli-  form  of  insulto  or  open  aggressioD  ;  but 
gence  speedily,  and  over  long  distances,  are  genetally  confined  to  the  concoct- 
by  means  of  smoke  telegraphy  ;  but  the  ing  of  tales  of  threatened  Seminole  out- 
meaning  of  their  signals  is  carefully  con-  breaks  or  cutties,  that  always  find  a 
cealed  from  white  men.  Besides  this,  ready  circulation  through  the  newspaper 
they  manage  to  gain  information  concern-  press  of  both  South  and  North. 
ing  events  of  interest  to  them,  that  occur  The  Indians  themselves  ore  rapidly 
far  beyond  their  range,  with  astonishing  killing  off  the  deer  and  alligators  from 
promptness,  though  by  what  means  they  their  banting- grounds,  while  the  plume- 
will  not  divulge.  Thus  when,  sever^  birds  are  disappearing  like  morning  dew 
years  ago,  a  number  of  Apaches  were  before  the  white  bird-butchers,  who,  in 
confined  in  the  old  fort  at  St.  Augustine,  theemploy  of  Northern  millinery  houses, 
threehundredmilesfrom  the  Everglades,  infest  the  coasts  of  south  Florida,  and 
the  Seminoies  knew  of  it  before  the  tardy  ruthlessly  destroy  old  birds  and  yoimg, 
mails  brought  definite  information  upon  eggs  and  nests,  wherever  they  find  them. 
the  subject,  and  questioned  me  as  to  White  settlers  are  crowding  the  Semi- 
"  Injun,  St  Augustine — you  know  um."  noles  away  from  their  old-time  haunts  ; 

Tneir  ever-present  fear  is  that  an  at-  their  choicest  lands   are   being   seized 

tempt  wiU  be  made  to  remove  them  to  the  upon  by  speculators.    Their  future  offers 

Indun  Territory ;  and  so  strong  is  their  no  brighter  prospect  than  that  of  many 

attachment  to  their  warm,  sunny,  Ever-  another  tribe  long  since  blotted  from 

glade  homes,  that  they  declare  they  will  existence,  and,  unless  some  attention  is 

fight  rather  than  submit  to  expatriation,  given  to  their  condition,  another  cbap- 

This  fear  renders  them  shy  of  all  white  ter    of    our    Indian     history     will     be 

men,  and  especially  of  those  whom  they  sealed    with     injustice     and     murder, 

suspect  of  being  in  any  way  connected  Some  of  the  Indian  fields,  upon  which 

with  Government.    The  land-grabbers  they  are  most  dependent  for  their  food- 

and  cowboys  of  south  Florida  are  mak-  supplies,  have  already  been  homesteaded 


ing  constant  efforts  to  promote  a  cause  by  white  land-grabbers,  who,  when  asked 
for  such  removal  or  extermination,  and  to  show  proofs  of  occupation  and  im- 
probably, in  course  of  time,  they  will  be    provement,  point  to  the  work  of  the  Ind- 
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iansandclaimitaslheirown.  President  swamps  and  watery  fastnesses,  mam- 
Cleveland  became  mach  interested  in  tain  for  an  indefinite  period  a  contest 
these  Seminoles,  and  declared  that,  as  he  that  would  entail  the  loss  of  himdreds 
could  discover  no  substantial  reason  for  of  precious  lives  and  millions  of  dol- 
their  removal  from  the  country  they  now  lars. 

occupy,  they  should  not  be  molested  To-day  these  Florida  Seminoles  are 
during  his  term  of  office.  peaceful,  industrious,  and  self-support- 
To  remove  them  from  their  tropical  ing.  Civilization  has  abready  gained 
home  to  the  comparatively  cold  latitude  a  hold  upon  them,  and  each  successive 
of  the  Indian  Territory  would  not  only  year  finds  them  living  more  and  more 
be  an  act  of  cruelty,  but  of  unnecessary  as  white  men  live.  If  they  could  only 
and  costly  cruelty.  The  lands  they  now  be  assured  the  inalienable  rights  guar- 
hold  belong  to  the  Gk>vemment,  and  anteed  by  our  Constitution — the  posses- 
can  never  be  of  great  value  to  white  set-  sion  of  life  and  property,  and  the  pur- 
tlers.  It  would  cost  the  Government  suit  of  happiness — they  would  soon  work 
nothing  to  reserve  them  forever  for  out  their  own  salvation,  and  prove  them- 
the  use  of  their  present  occupants,  nor  selves  as  worthy  members  of  society  as 
would  it  entail  any  hardship  upon  the  many  a  white  community  that  enjoys 
whites,  to  whom  they  would  thus  be  made  these  privileges  without  question.  The 
a  forbidden  territory.  On  the  other  mere  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
hand,  if  the  crowding  and  persecution  of  these  Indians  as  hmnan  beings  possessed 
the  Florida  Seminoles,  already  begun,  is  of  human  rights,  as  well  as  of  human 
continued,  they  will  ultimately  be  driven  failings,  would  be  the  taking  of  one  step 
to  desperation,  and  will  choose  to  die  toward  the  creation  of  a  century  of 
fighting  rather  than  be  killed  by  slower  honor  that  should,  in  some  measure,  ef- 
but  equally  certain  methods.  Feeble  face  the  memory  of  the  *' Century  of 
remnant  as  they  are,  they  could,  in  their  Dishonor  "  just  closed. 
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By  W.  G.  van  Tassel  Sutpben. 


While  parched  pines  are  dying 

Thy  hair  is  wet  with  dew; 
While  hearts  are  faint  with  crying 

And  sharp  swords  piercing  through. 
Thou  standest  all  unknowing 

Of  chains  and  prison  bars. 
Thy  hair  behind  thee  flowing, 

inline  eyes  upon  the  stars. 


Thou  hast  no  need  to  borrow. 

Yet  all  men  give  thee  alms ; 
What  knowest  tiiou  of  sorrow. 

Fierce  storms,  and  sudden  calms? 
And  what  of  nights  that  follow 

Hard  after  blazing  noons. 
Wan  stars  in  Heaven's  hollow. 

And  lights  of  waning  moons? 


With  eager  eyes  unfailing. 

Thou  lookeist  out  to  sea, 
To  where  thy  ships  are  sailing 

With  precious  gifts  to  thee. 
And  down  full  fathoms  seven 

A  diver,  in  the  swirl. 
Falls  back  with  strong  heart  riven. 

And  in  his  hand  a  pearL 
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IN  THE  VALLEY. 

By  Harold  Frederic. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  musty  statutes  of  Tudor  despotism  were 

ransacked  for  a  law  by  which  we  were 

coNTAiNiKO  OTHER  NEWS  BEsmES  THAT  FROM  to  be  haled  over  the  seas  for  trial  by  an 

BUNKER  HILL.  English  jury  for  sedition ;  the  port  of 

Boston  was  closed  to  traffic,  and  troops 

TO  pass  from  October,  1774,  to  mid-  crowded  into  the  town  to  overawe  and 

tfune  of  1775 — from  the  moonlit  crush  its  citizens ;  a  fleet  of  war-ships 

streets  of  sleeping  Albany  to  the  was  despatched  under  Lord  Howe  to 

broad  noonday  of  open  revolt  in  the  enforce  by  broadsides,  if  needs  be,  the 

Mohawk  Valley — ^is  for  the  reader  but  wicked  and  stupid   trade  and  impost 

the  turning  of  a  page  with  his  fingers,  laws  which  we  resented ;  everywhere  the 

To  us,  in  those  trying  times,  these  eight  Crown  authorities  existed  to  harass  our 

months  were  a  painfully  long-drawn-out  local  government,  afl&x)nt  such  honest 

period  of  anxiety  and  growing  excite-  men  as  we  selected  to  honor,  fetter  or 

ment.  destroy  our  business,  and  eat  up  our 

War  was  coming  surely  upon  us — and  substance  in  wanton  taxations, 
war  under  strange  and  sinister  condi-  There  had  been  a  chance  that  the  new 
tions.  Dull  horse-racing,  dog-fighting  Parliament,  meeting  for  the  fij^t  time 
noblemen  were  comforting  themselves  in  the  January  of  this  1775,  would  show 
in  Parliament  at  London,  by  declaring  more  sense,  and  strive  to  honestly  set 
that  the  Americans  were  cowards,  and  matters  right.  We  had  appealed  from 
would  not  fight.  We  boasted  little,  but  Crown  and  Commons  to  the  English 
we  knew  ourselves  better.  There  was  as  people ;  for  a  little  we  fancied  the  re- 
yet  small  talk  of  independence,  of  sepa-  suit  might  be  favorable.  But  the  hope 
ration.  Another  year  was  to  elapse  be-  speedily  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Eng- 
fore  Thomas  Paine's  "Common  Sense  "  lish,  with  that  strange  rushing  of  blood 
should  flash  a  flood  of  light  as  from  some  to  the  head  which,  from  age  to  age,  on 
new  sun  upon  men's  minds,  and  show  occasion  blinds  their  vision,  confuses 
us  both  our  real  goal  and  the  way  to  their  judgment,  and  impels  them  to  rude 
attain  it.  But  about  fighting,  we  had  and  brutal  courses,  decreed  in  their 
resolved  our  purpose.  choler  that  we  should  be  flogged  at  the 

We  should  have  been  slaves  other-  cart-tail, 

wise.  To  this  we  said  no  I 

Turn  and  turn  about,  titled  imbecile  In  Albany,  on  this  day  in  the  latter 
had  succeeded  distinguished  incapable  part  of  June  when  the  thread  of  the 
at  London  in  the  task  of  humiliating  story  is  again  resimied,  there  were  not- 
and  bullying  us  into  subjection.  Now  able,  but  distressingly  vague,  tidings, 
it  was  GranviUe,  now  Townshend,  now  Following  upon  the  blow  staick  at  Con- 
Bedford,  now  North — all  tediously  alike  cord  in  AprU,  a  host  of  armed  patriots, 
in  their  refusal  to  understand  us,  and  roughly  organized  into  something  like 
their  slow  obstinacy  of  determination  to  militaiy  form,  were  investing  Boston, 
rule  us  in  their  way,  not  in  ours.  To  and  day  by  day  closing  in  the  cordon 
get  justice,  or  even  an  intelligent  hear-  around  the  beleaguered  British  General 
ing,  from  these  people  was  hopeless.  Gkttes.  A  great  battle  had  been  fought 
They  listened  to  meir  own  little  clique  near  the  town — this  only  we  knew,  and 
in  the  colonies — a  coterie  of  officials,  not  its  result  or  character.  But  it 
land-owners,  dependents  of  the  Crown,  meant  War,  and  the  quiet  burgh  for  the 
often  men  of  too  worthless  a  character  nonce  buzzed  with  the  hum  of  excited 
to  be  tolerated  longer  in  England — ^who  comment. 

lied  us  impudently  and  unblushingly  out  The  windows  of  my  upper  room  were 

of  court.     To  please  these  gentry,  the  open,  and  along  with  the  streaming  sun- 
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light  came  snatches  of  echoing  words  felled  the  youngster  with  his  loaded 

from  the  street  below.     Men  had  gone  riding-whip,  but  on  this  point  Major 

across  the  river,  and  horses  were  to  be  Jelles  was  not  clear, 

posted  farther  on  upon  the  Berkshire  "  But  what  were  our  people  about,  to 

turnpike,  to  catch  the  earliest  whisper  let  this  happen?"  I  aske^  with  some 

from  across  the  mountains  of  how  the  heat. 

fight  had  gone.    No  one  talked  of  any-  "  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  answered,  re- 

thing  else.     Assuredly  I  too  would  have  gretfully,  "  they  mostly  walked  away, 

been  on  the  street  outside,  eager  to  Only  a  few  of  us  held  our  place.     Our 

learn  and  discuss  the  news  from  Boston,  men    were    unarmed,    for    one    thing, 

but  that  my  old  friend  Major  Jelles  Moreover,  they  are  in  awe  of  the  power 

Fonda  had  come  down  from  Gaughna-  of  the  Hall.    The  magistrates,  the  sheriff, 

waga,  bearing  to  me  almost  as  grave  the  constables,  the  assessors — everybody, 

intelligence  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  in  fact,  who  has  office  in  Tryon  Coimty 

How  well  I  remember  him  still,  the  — take  orders  from  the  HaU.     You  can't 

good,    square-set,    solid    merchant-sol-  get  people  to  forget  that.    Besides,  if 

dier,  with  his  bold  broad  face,  resolute  they  had  resisted,  Qiey  would  have  been 

mouth,  and  calm,  resourceful,  master-  shot  down." 

ful  air !     He  sat  in  his  woollen  shirt-  Major  Jelles  went  on  to  tell  me  that, 

sleeves,  for  the  day  was  hot,  and  slowly  despite  this   preponderance  of  armed 

unfolded  to  me  his  story  between  medi-  force  on  the  side  of  the  Johnsons,  they 

tative  and  deliberate  whiffo  of  his  pipe,  were  visibly  alarmed  at  the  temper  of 

1  hstened  vnth  growing  interest,  untU  the  people,  and  were  making  prepara- 

at  last  I  forgot  to  keep  even  one  ear  tions  to  act  on  the  defensive.     Sir  John 

upon  the  sounds  from  the  street,  which  had  set  up  cannon  on  the  eminence 

before  had  so  absorbed  me.     He  had  crowned  by  the  Hall,  and  his  Eoman 

much  to  teU.  Catholic     Highlanders    were     drilling 

More  than  a  month  before,  the  two  night  and  day  to  perfect  themselves  as 
contending  factions  had  come  to  fisti-  a  military  body.  AU  sorts  of  stories 
cuffe,  during  a  meeting  held  by  the  came  down  from  Johnstown  and  up 
Whigs  in  and  in  front  of  John  Veeder's  from  Guy  Park,  as  to  the  desperate  in- 
house,  at  Caughnawaga.  They  were  to  tentions  of  the  aristocrats  and  their 
raise  a  liberty  pole  there,  and  the  crowd  retainers.  Peculiarly  conspicuous'  in 
must  have  numbered  two  hundred  or  the  bandying  of  these  threats  were 
more.  While  they  were  deliberating,  Philip  Cross  and  Walter  Butler,  who 
up  rides  Guy  Johnson,  his  short,  pursy  had  eagerly  identified  themselves  vnth 
figure  waddling  in  the  saddle,  his  arro-  the  most  violent  party  of  the  Tories, 
gant,  high-featured  face  redder  than  To  them,  indeed,  was  directly  traceable 
ever  with  rage.  Back  of  him  rode  a  the  terrible  rumor  that,  if  the  Valley 
whole  company  of  the  Hall  cabal — Sir  tribes  proved  to  have  been  too  much 
John  Johnson,  Philip  Cross,  the  Butlers,  spoiled  by  the  missionaries,  the  wilder 
and  so  on — all  resolved  upon  breaking  Indians  were  to  be  called  down  from 
up  the  meeting,  and  supported  by  a  the  head-waters  of  the  Three  Rivers, 
host  of  servants  and  dependents,  well  and  from  the  Lake  plains  beyond,  to 
armed.  Many  of  these  were  drunk,  coerce  the  settlements  in  their  well- 
Colonel  Guy  pushed  his  horse  into  the  known  fashion,  if  rebellion  was  persist- 
crowd,  and  began  a  violent  harangue,  ed  in. 

imputing  the  basest  motives  to  those  "  But  they  would  never  dare  do  that ! " 
who  had  summoned  them  thither.  I  cried,  rising  to  my  feet. 
Young  Jake  Sammons,  with  the  char-  "  Why  not  ?"  asked  Jelles,  imperturba- 
acteristic  boldness  of  his  family,  stood  bly  sucking  at  his  pipe.  "  After  all,  that 
up  to  the  Indian  Superintendent  and  is  their  chief  strength.  Make  no  mis- 
answered  him  as  he  deserved,  whereat  take  I  They  are  at  work  with  the  red- 
some  half-dozen  of  the  Johnson  men  skins,  poisoning  them  against  us.  Guy 
fell  upon  Jake,  knocked  him  down,  and  Johnson  is  savage  at  the  mealy-mouthed 
pummelled  him  sorely.  Some  insisted  way  in  which  they  talked  at  his  last 
that  it  was  peppery  Guy  himself  who  council,  at  Guy  Park,  and  he  has  already 
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procured  orders  from  London  to  remove  darkly  handsome,  bnt,  tmlike  her,  en- 
Dominie  Kirkland,  the  missionary  who  grafting  upon  his  full  wolf-totem  Mo- 
has  kept  the  Oneidas  heretofore  £riend-  hawk  blood  the  restraints  of  tongue  and 
ly  to  us.  That  means — ^you  can  see  as  of  thought  learned  in  the  schools  of 
well  as  the  rest  of  us  what  it  means."  white  youth.    No  one  of  the  males,  Cau- 

**  It  means  war  in  the  Valley — fighting  casian  or  aboriginal,  spoke  out  clearly 

for  your  Hves."  what  was  in  their  minds.    Each  in  turn 

"  Well,  let  it !    My  customers  owe  me  befogged  his  suggestions  by  deference 

three  thousand  pounds  and  more.     I  to  what  the  world — which  to  them  meant 

will  give  every  penny  of  that,  and  as  London — would  think  of  their  acts.    No 

much  besides,  and  fight  with  my  gun  one,   not  even  Joseph  Brant,  uttered 

from  the  windows  of  my  house,  sooner  bluntlv  the  one  idea  which  lav  covert  in 

than  tolerate  this  Johnson  nonsense  any  their  hearts — to  wit :   that  we  recald- 

longer.      And   my  old  father  and  my  trant  Valley  should  be  swept  as  with  a 

brothers  say  it  with  me.    My  brother  besom  of  nre  and  steel,  in  the  hands  of 

Adam,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  war  the  savage  horde  at  their  command, 

these  days  ;  he  can  hardly  attend  to  his  This,  when  it  came  her  time,  thd  Lidian 

work,  his  head  is  so  full  of  storing  pow-  woman  said  for  them  frankly,  and  with 

der,  and  collecting  cherry  and  red  maple  scornful  words  on  their  own  faint  stom- 

for    gun-stocks,    and    making    bullets,  achs  for  bloodshed.    I  could  fancy  her 

That  reminds  me — Guy  Jolmson  took  darkling  glances  around  the  board,  and 

all  the  lead  weights  out  of  the  windows  their  regards  shrinking  away  from  her, 

at  Guy  Park,  and  hid  them,  to  keep  as  she  called  them  cowards  for  hesitat- 

them  from  our  buUet-moulds,  before  he  ing  to  use  in  his  interest  the  powers 

ran  away."  with   which  the    King   had  intrusted 


Before   he  ran  away!      Who  ran  theuL 

away? "  It  was  not  hard,  either,  to  imagine 

"Why,  Guy,  of  course,"  was  the  calm  yoimg  Walter  Butler  and  Philip  Cross 

reply.  rising  with  enthusiasm  to  approve  her 

I  stared  at  the  man  in  open-mouthed  words,  or  how  these,  speaking  hot  and 

astonishment.     "  You  never  mentioned  fast  upon  the  echo  of  Mistress  Molly's 

this ! "  I  managed  to  say  at  last.  contemptuous     rebuke,    should     have 

"I  hadn't  got  to  it  yet,"  the  Dutch-  swept  away  the  last  restraining  fears 

man  answered,  filling  his  pipe  slowly,  of  the  others,  and  committed  all  to  the 

"  You  young  people  hurry  one  so."  use  of  the  Indians. 

By  degrees  I  obtained  the  whole  story  So  that  day,  just  a  week  since,  it  had 

from  him — ^the  story  which  he  had  pur-  been  settled  timt  Colonel  Guy  and  the 

posely  come  down,  I  believe,  to  tell  me.  two  Butlers,  father  and  son,  should  go 

As  he  progressed,  my  fancy  ran  before  West,  ostensibly  to  hold  a  Council  near 

him,  and  pictured  the  conclave  of  des-  Fort  Schuyler,  but  really  to  organize 

Derate  plotters  in  the  great  Hall  on  the  the  tribes  against  their  neighbors  ;  and 

hill  which  I  knew  so  welL  promptly  thereafter,  with  a  body  of  re- 

I  needed  not  his  assurances  to  believe  tainers,  they  had  departed.  Guy  had 
that  Molly  Brant,  who  had  come  down  taken  his  wife,  because,  as  a  daughter 
from  the  upper  Mohawk  Castle  to  attend  of  the  great  Sir  William,  she  would  be 
this  consultation,  led  and  spurred  on  of  use  in  the  work ;  but  Mrs.  John  But- 
all  the  rest  into  malevolent  resolves.  ler  had  gone  to  the  Hall — a  refuge  which 

I  could  conceive  her,  tall,  swart,  se-  she  later  was  to  exchange  for  i£e  lower 

verely  beautiful  still,  seated  at  the  table  Indian  Castle. 

where,  in  Sir  William's  time,  she  had  The  two  houses  thus  deserted — Guy 

been  mistress,  and  now  was  but  a  visitor.  Park  and  the  Butler's  home  on  Swit- 

yet  now  as  then  every  inch  a  queen.    I  zer's  Hill — had  been  in  a  single  night 

could  see  her  watching  with  silent  in-  almost  despoiled  by  their  owners  of  their 

tentness — ^first  the  wigged  and  powdered  contents ;  some  of  which,  the  least  bulky, 

gentlemen,  Sir  John,  Colonel  Guy,  the  had  been  taken  with  them  in  their  flight. 

Butlers,  Cross,  and  Claus,  and  then  her  the  riesidue  given  into  safe  keeping  in 

own  brother  Joseph,  tall  like  herself,  and  the  vicinity,  or  hidden. 
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'^Mj  brother  Adam  went  to  look  for  and  meaning  upon  us,  nothing  less  than 

the  lead  in  the  Tnndows,"  honest  Jelles  soul-thrilling  I 

Fonda  concluded,  "  but  it  was  all  gone.  An  hour  later,  Major  Jelles  rose,  put 

So  their  thoughts  were  on  bullets  as  on  his  coat,  and  said  he  must  be  oK 

well  as  his.    He  has  his  eye  now  on  the  He  would  sleep  that  night  at  Mabie's, 

church  roof  at  home."  so  as  to  have  all  the  Trjon  Coimtj  part 

Here  was  news  indeed !    There  could  of  his  ride  by  daylight  next  day,  when 

be  no  pretence  that  the  clandestine  flight  the  roads  woidd  be  safer, 

of  these  men  was  from  fear  for  their  per-  It  was  only  when  we  were  shaking 

sonal  safety.     To  the  contrary,  Colonel  hands  with  him  at  the  door  that  I  found 

Ouy,   as    Indian    Superintendent,   had  how  the  secretive  Dutchman  had  kept 

fully  five  hundred  fighting  men,  Indian  his  greatest,  to  me  most  vital,  tidings 

and  otherwise,  about  his  fortified  resi-  for  tibe  last. 

dence.    They  had  clearly  gone  to  enlist  "  Oh,  yes  I "  he  said,  as  he  stood  in 

further  aid,  to  bring  down  fresh  forces  the  door-way  ;  '^  perhaps  I  did  not  men- 

to  assist  Sir  John,  Sheriff  White,  and  tion  it.    Young  Cross  has  left  his  home, 

their  Tory  minions  to  hold  Tryon  County  and  gone  to  join  Guy  Johnson  and  the 

in  terror,  and,  if  need  be,  to  fiood  it  Butlers.     They  say  he  had  angry  words 

with  our  blood.  with  his  wife — ^yoiur   Daisy — ^before  he 

We  sat  silent  for  a  time,  as  befitted  deserted  her.     She  has  come  back  to 

men  confronting  so  grave  a  situation.  The  Cedars  again  to  live  I " 
At  last  I  said  : 

"  Can  I  do  anything  ?    You  all  must  

know  up  there  that  I  am  vnth  you,  heart  CHAPTER  XXIL 
and  souL" 

Major  Jelles  looked  meditatively  at  the  masteb  and  mistbess  of  gaibnoboss. 
me,  through  his  fog  of  smoke. 

"  Yes,  we  neyer  doubted  that.  But  Thebb  is  the  less  need  to  apologize  for 
we  are  not  agreed  how  you  can  best  now  essaying  to  portray  sundry  scenes 
serve  us.  You  are  our  best  schooled  of  which  I  was  not  an  actual  vdtness,  in 
young  man  ;  you  know  how  to  vmte  that  the  reader  must  by  this  time  be 
well,  and  to  speak  English  like  an  Eng-  heartily  disposed  to  welcome  an  escape 
lishmaur  Some  ^liink  you  can  be  of  from  my  wearisome  ego,  at  any  expense 
most  use  here,  standing  between  us  and  whatsoever  of  historic^  accuracy.  Nor 
the  Albany  Committee ;  others  say  that  is  it  essential  to  set  forth  in  this  place 
things  would  go  better  if  we  had  you  the  means  by  which  I  later  came  to  be 
among  us.  Matters  are  very  bad.  John  familiar  vdth  the  events  now  to  be  de- 
Johnson  is  stopping  travellers  on  the  scribed — means  which  will  be  apparent 
highways  and  searching  them  ;  we  are  enough  as  the  tale  unfolds, 
trying  to  watch  the  river  as  closely  as  he  Dusk  is  gathering  in  the  great  room 
does  the  roads,  but  he  has  the  Courts  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  wide  hall  at 
and  the  Sheriff  and  that  makes  it  hard  Caimcross,  and  a  black  servant  has  just 
for  us.  I  don't  know  what  to  advise  brought  in  candles,  to  be  placed  on  the 
you.     What  do  you  think  ?  "  broad  marble  mantel,  and  on  the  oaken 

While  we  were  still  debating  the  ques-  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.    The 

tion  thus  raised  by  Major  Fonda — al-  soft  light  mellows  the  shadows  creeping 

though  I  have  written  it  in  an  English  over  i^e  white  and  gold  panelling  of  the 

which  the  worthy  soul  never  attained —  walls,  and  twinkles  faintly  in  reflection 

my  cousin  Teimis  Van  Hoom  burst  into  back  from  the  gilt  threads  in  the  heavy 

the  room  vdth    tidings    from    Boston  curtains,  but  it  cannot  dispel  the  gloom 

which  had  just  arrived  by  courier.     Al-  which,  like  an  atmosphere,  pervades  the 

most  before  he  could  speak,  the  soimd  chamber.     Although    it   is    June,   and 

of  cheering  in  the  streets  told  me  the  warm  of  mid-days,  a  fire  bums  on  the 

burden  of  his  story.    It  was  the  tale  of  hearth,  slowly  and  spiritlessly,  as  if  the 

Bunker  Hill  which  he  shouted  out  to  us  task  of  imparting  cheerfulness  to  the 

— that  story  still  so  splendid  in  our  ears,  room  were  beyond  its  strength, 

but  then,  vrith  all  its  freshness  of  vigor  Close  by  the  fireplace,  holding  over  it, 
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in  fact,  his  thin,  wrinkled  hands,  sits  an  been  discussed  between  these  two.  The 
old  man.  At  first  glance,  one  would  girl  is  too  fond  to  impute  blame,  the 
need  to  be  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Stewart,  old  gentleman  too  proud  to  accept  it ; 
so  heavily  has  Time  laid  his  weight  upon  in  both  minds  there  is  the  silent  con- 
him  in  these  last  four  years.  There  are  sciousness  that  into  this  calamity  they 
few  enough  external  suggestions  now  of  walked  with  eyes  open,  and  must  needs 
the  erect,  soldierly  gentieman,  swift  of  bear  the  results  without  repining.  And 
perception,  authoritative  of  tone,  the  more,  though  there  is  true  sympathy 
prince  of  courtiers  in  bearing,  whom  we  between  the  two  up  to  a  certain  point, 
used  to  know.  The  white  hair  is  still  even  Daisy  and  Mr.  Stewart  have  drift- 
politely  queued,  and  the  close-shaven  ed  apart  beyond  it.  Both  view  Philip 
cheeks  glisten  with  the  neat  polish  of  withm  the  house  with  the  same  eyes ; 
the  razor's  edge,  but,  alas !  it  is  scarcely  the  Philip  of  the  outer  world — the  Ht- 
the  same  face.  The  luminous  glow  of  tie  Valley-world  of  hot  passions,  strong 
the  clear  blue  eyes  has  faded ;  l£e  cor-  ambitions,  fierce  intolerances,  growing 
ners  of  the  mouth,  eloquently  resolute  strife  and  rancor — they  see  differently, 
no  longer,  depend  in  weakness.  As  he  And  this  was  the  saddest  thing  of  aU. 
turns  now  to  speak  to  his  companion,  Philip  Cross  entered  abruptly,  his 
there  is  a  moment's  relief  ;  the  voice  is  spurs  clanking  with  a  sharp  ring  at  his 
still  calm  and  full,  with  perhaps  just  a  boot  -  heels,  and  nodded  with  little 
thought  of  change  toward  the  querulous  enough  graciousness  of  manner  to  the 
in  tone.  two  before  the  fire. 

"  I  heard  something  like  the  soimd  of  "  I  have  not  ordered  supper  to  be 

hoofs,"  he  says ;  "  doubtless  it  is  Philip."  laid,"  said  Daisy;    "your  coming  was 

"  Perhaps,  father  ;  but  he  is  wont  to  so  uncertain.     Shall  I  ring  for  it  now  ?  " 

be  late,  nowadays."  "I  have  eaten  at  the  Hall,"  said  the 

Here  the  change  is  in  the  voice,  if  lit-  yoimg  man,  unlocking  an  escritoire  at 

tie  else  be  altered.    It  is  Daisy  who  the  farther    end  of  the   room    as  he 

speaks,  standing  by  his  chair,  with  one  spoke,  and  taking  from  it  some  papers, 

hand  upon  his  shoulder,  the  other  hang-  He  presently  advanced  toward  the  fire, 

ing  listlessly  at  her  side.     Like  him  she  holding  these  in  his  hand.     He  walked 

looks  at  the  smouldering  fire,  prefer-  steadily  enough,  but  there  was  the  evil 

ring  the  silence  of  her  own  thoughts  to  flush  upon  his  temples  and  neck  —  a 

empty  efforts  at  talk.     The  formal,  un-  deep  suffusion  of  color  against  which 

sympathetic  waUs  and  hangings  seem  to  his  flaxen,  powdered  hair  showed  al- 

take  up  the  sad  soimd  of  her  murmured  most  white — which  both  knew  too  well, 

words  and  return  it  to  her,  as  if  to  em-  "Who  is  at  the  Hall?"    asked  Mr. 

phasize  her  loneliness.  Stewart. 

"  The  rooms  are  so  large — so  cold,"  "  There  were  good  men  there  to-day 

she  says  again,  after  a  long  pause,  in  — and  a  woman,  too,  who  topped  them 

comment    upon  a  little    shiver  which  all  in  spirit  and  worth.      We  caU  the 

shakes  the  old  man's  bent  shoulders.  Indians  an  inferior  race,  but,  by  Gk>d ! 

"  If  we  heaped  the  fireplace  to  the  top,  they  at  least  have  not  lost  the  trick  of 

it  could  not  make  them  seem  homelike."  breeding  women  who  do  not  whine — 

The  last  words  sink  with  a  sigh  into  who  would  rather  show  us  blood  than 

the  silence  of  the  great  room,  and  no  tears!" 

more  are  spoken.    Both  feel,  perhaps.  Thus  young  Mr.  Cross  spoke,  vrith  a 

that  if  more  were  spoken  there  must  sulky  inference  in  his  tone,  as  he  held 

be  tears  as  well.     Only  the  poor  girl  up  his  papers  to  the  candle,  and  scanned 

presses  her  hand  upon  his  arm  with  a  the  vmtings  by  its  light, 

mute  caress,  and  draws  closer  to  his  "  Ah,"  Mr.  Stewart  made  answer,  dis- 

side.     There  is  nothing  of  novelty  to  sembling  what  pique  he  might  have  felt, 

them  in  this    tacitly  shared  sense  of  and  putting  real  interest  into  his  words, 

gloom.      This  Thursday  is  as  Monday  "Is  Molly  Brant,  then,  come  dovm  from 

was,  as  any  day  last  year  was,  as,  seem-  the  Castle  ?    What  does  she  at  the  Hall  ? 

ingly,  all  days  to  come  vdll  be.  I  thought  Lady  Johnson  would  have 

The  misery  of  this  marriage  has  never  none  of  her." 
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**  Yes,  she  is  at  the  Hall— or  was  when  slaughter.     The  varnish  of  civilization 

I  left.     She  was  sorely  needed,  too — to  melted  from  his  suiface ;   one  saw  in 

put  something  like  resolution  into  the  him  only  the  historic  fierce,  bloodlet- 

chicken-hearts  there.    Things  will  move  ting  islimder,  true  son  of  the  men  who 

now — nay,  are  moving !    As  for  Lady  for  thirty  years  murdered  one  another 

Johnson,  she  is  too  dutiful  and  wise  a  by  tens  of  thousands  all  over  England, 

woman  to  have  any  wishes  that  are  not  nominally  for  a  York  or  a  Lancaster,  but 

her  husband's.    I  would  to  God  there  truly  from  the  utter  wantonness  of  the 

were  others  half  so  obedient  and  loyal  butcher's  instinct,  the  while  we  Dutch 

as  Polly  Watts  I "  were  discovering  oil-painting  and  per- 

Again  there  was  the  obvious  double  fecting  the  noble  craft  of  printing  with 

meaning  in  his  sullen  tone.    A  swift  typea 

glance  flashed  back  and  forth  between  "  Yes  I "  he  repeated,  with  a  stormy 

Mr.  Stewart  and  the  pale-faced  young  smile.     "  We  will  cut  the  knot  with  the 

wife,  and  again  Mr.  Stewart  avoided  the  tomahawk ! " 

subject  at  which  Cross  hinted.    Instead  The  quicker  wit  of  the  young  woman 

he  turned  his  chair  toward  the  young  first  scented  his  meaning, 

man,  and  said :  '^  You  are  going  to  bring  down  the 

''  Things  are  moving,  you  say.    What  savages  ?  "  she  asked,  with  dilated  eyes, 

is  new?"  and  in  her  emotion  forgetting  that  it 

"  Why,  this  is  new, "  answered  Gross,  was  not  her  recent  habit  to  interrogate 

lowering  the  papers  for  the  moment,  her  husband. 

and  looking  down  upon  his  questioner :  He  vouchsafed  her  no  answer,  but 

''  Blood  runs  now  at  last  instead  of  milk  made  a  pretence  of  again    being  en- 

in  the  veins  of  the  King's  men.    We  will  grossed  with  his  papers, 

know  where  we  stand.     We  will  master  After  a  moment  or  two  of  silence  the 

and  punish  disloyalty ;  we  will  brook  old  gentleman  rose  to  his  feet,  walked 

not  another  syllable  of  rebellion  !  "  over  to  Philip,  and  put  his  hand  on  the 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  let  to   run  over-  young  man's  arm. 

long,"said Mr. Stewart.    "Often enough,  "I  will  take  my  leave  now,"  he  said, 

since  Sir  William  died,  have  I  wished  in  a  low  voice ;  "  Eli  is  here  waiting  for 

that  I  were  a  score  of  years  younger,  me,  and  the  evenings  grow  cold." 

Perhaps  I  might  have  served  in  unrav-  "  Nay,  do  not  hasten  your  going,  Mr. 

elling  this  unhappy  tangle  of  nusunder-  Stewaiib,"  said  Philip,  with  a  perfunctory 

standinga      The  new  fingers  that  are  return  to  the  usages  of  politeness.    "You 

picking  at  the  knot  are  honest  enough,  are  ever  welcome  here." 

but  they  have  small  cunning."  "  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Stewart, 

"  That  as  you  will ;  but  there  is  to  be  not  in  a  tone  of  complete  conviction, 

no  more  fumbling  at  the  knot.    We  will  "  But  old  bones  are  best  couched  at 

cut  it  now  at  a  blow— cut  it  clean  and  home." 

sharp  with  the  tomahawk  I "  There  was  another   pause,  the    old 

An  almost  splendid  animation  glowed  gentleman  still  resting  his  hand  affec- 

in  the  yoxmg  man's  eyes  as  he  spoke,  tionately,  almost  deprecatingly,  on  the 

and  for  the  nonce  lit  up  the  dogged  other's  sleeve. 

hardness  of  his  face.  So  might  the  "  I  would  speak  plainly  to  you  before 
stolid  puiple  visage  of  some  ancestral  I  go,  Philip,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  pray 
Gross  have  become  illumined,  over  his  you,  listen  to  the  honest  advice  of  an  old 
heavy  beef  and  tubs  of  ale,  at  the  stray  man,  who  speaks  to  you,  God  knows, 
thought  of  spearing  a  boar  at  bay,  or  from  the  very  fulness  of  his  heart.  I 
roasting  ducats  out  of  a  Jew.  The  thick  mislike  this  adventure  at  which  you 
rank  blood  of  centuries  of  gluttonous,  hint.  It  has  an  evil  source  of  inspira- 
hunting,  marauding  progenitors,  men  tion.  It  is  •  a  gloomy  day  for  us  here, 
whose  sum  of  delights  lay  in  working  and  for  the  Golony,  and  for  the  cause 
the  violent  death  of  some  creature —  of  order,  when  the  counsels  of  common- 
wild  beast  or  human,  it  mattered  little  sense  and  civilization  are  tossed  aside, 
which — warmed  in  the  veins  of  the  and  the  words  of  that  red  She-Devil  re- 
yoxmg  man,  now,  at  the  prospect  of  garded  instead.    No  good  will  come  out 
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of  it — no  good,  believe  me !    Be  warned  ''  If  you  call  it  a  flight,  yes  I    The  Ihd- 

in  time  I  I  doubt  you  were  bom  when  ian  Supermtendent  goes  to  see  the  Ind- 

I  flrst  came  into  this  Valley.    I  have  ians  ;  some  friends  go  with  him  —  that 

known  it  for  decades,  almost,  where  you  is  alL    What  more  natural?    They  have 

have  known  it  for  years.  I  have  watched  in  truth  started  by  this  time,  well  on 

its    settlements   grow,   its  fields  push  their  way.    I  was  sorely  pressed  to  ac- 

steadily,  season  s^r  season,  upon  the  company  them  ;  for  hours  Walter  Butler 

heels  of  the  forest.    I  understand  its  urged  all  the  pleas  at  his  command  to 

people  as  you  cannot  possibly  do.  Much  shake  my  wiH" 

there  is  tlutt  I  do  not  like.    Many  things  ''Of  course  you  could  not  go;  that 

I  would  change,  as  you  would  change  would  have  been  madness ! "  said  Mr. 

them.    But  those  err  cruelly,  criminally,  Stewart,  testily.    Both  men  looked  to- 

who  would  work  this  change  by  the  use  ward  the  young  wife,  with  instinctive 

of  the  savages."  concert  of  thought. 

"All  other  means  have  been  tried.  She  sat  by  the  fire,  with  her  fair  head 

short  of  crawling  on  our  bellies  to  these  bent  forward  in  meditation  ;  if  she  had 

Dutch    hinds  I "  muttered   the    young  heard  the  conversation,  or  knew  now 

man.  that  they  were  thinking  of  her,  she  sig- 

''  You  do  not  know  what  the  coming  nified  it  not  by  glance  or  gesture.  . 

of  the  tribes  in  hostility  means!"  con-  ''No,  of  course  I"  said  Philip,  with  a 

tinned    Mr.   Stewart,    with    increasing  faltering  disclaimer.     "Yet  they  urged 

solemnity  of  earnestness.  "You  were  too  me  strenuously.    Even  now  they  are  to 

yoong  to  realize  what  little  you  saw,  as  a  wait  two  days  at  Thompson's,  on  Cosby's 

child  here  in  the  VaUey,  of  BeMtre's  raid.  Manor,  for  my  final  word — ^they  choos- 

Sir  John  and  Guy  know  scarcely  more  ing  still  to  regard  my  coming  as  pos- 

of  it  than  you.     Twenty  years,  almost,  sible." 

have  passed  since  the  Valley  last  heard  "Fools  I"  broke  in  the  old  gentleman, 

the  Mohawk  yell  rise  through  the  night-  "It  is  not  enough  to  force  war  upon 

air  above  the  rifle's  crack,  and  woke  in  their  neighbors,  but  the^  must  strive  to 

terror  to  see  the  sky  red  with  the  blaze  destroy  what  little  happiness  I  have  re- 

of  roof-trees.    All  over  the  world  men  maining  to  me  I  **    His  tone  softened  to 

shudder  still  at  hearing  of  the  things  one  of  sadness,  and  again  he  glanced 

done  then.     WOl  you  be  a  willing  party  toward  Daisy.     "  Alas,  Philip,"  he  said, 

to  bringing  these  horrors  again  upon  us?  mournfully,  "that  it  should  be  so  lit- 

Think  what  it  is  that  you  would  do ! "  tie ! " 

"It  is  not  I  alone,"  Philip  replied,  in  The  young  man  shifted  his  attitude 
sullen  defence.  "  I  but  cast  my  lot  on  impatiently,  and  began  scanning  his  pa- 
the  King's  side,  as  you  yourself  do.  pers  once  more.  A  moment  later  he  re- 
Only  you  are  not  called  upon  to  fit  your  marked,  from  behind  the  manuscripts  : 
action  to  your  words ;  I  am  I  Besides,"  "  It  is  not  we  who  begin  this  trouble, 
he  went  on,  sulkily,  "I  have  already  These  committees  of  the  rebel  scoun- 
chosen  not  to  go  with  Guy  and  the  But-  drels  have  been  active  for  months,  all 
lers.  Doubtless  they  deem  me  a  cow-  about  us.  Lying  accounts  te  our  prej- 
ard  for  my  resolution.  That  ought  te  udice  are  ceaselessly  sent  down  to  the 
please  you."  committees  at  Schenectady  and  Albany 

"Gk>  with  them?     Where    are  they  — ^and  from  these  towns  comes    back 

going  ?  "  constant  encouragement  to  disorder  and 

"  Up  the  river ;  perhaps  only  to  the  bad  blood.     If  they  will  have  it  so,  are 

Upper  Castle ;  perhaps  to  Oswego ;  per-  we  to  blame  ?    You  yourself  spoke  often 

haps  to  Montreal — at  aU  events,  to  get  to  me,  formerly,  of  the  dangerous  opin- 

the  tribes  well  in  hand,  and  hold  them  ions  held  by  the  Duteh  here  and  the 

ready  to  strike.    That  is,"  he  added,  as  Palatines  up  the  river,  and,  worst  of  all, 

an  aiterthought,  "if  it  really  becomes  by  those  canting  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 

necessary  to  strike  at  alL    It  may  not  terians  over  Cherry  Valley  way.    Yet 

come  to  that,  you  know  I "  now  that  we  must  meet  this  thing,  you 

"  And  this  flight  is  actually  resolved  draw  back,  and  would  tie  my  hands  as 

upon?"  welL    But  doubtless  you  are  unaware 
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of  the  lesgths  to  which  the  Albany  con-  with  indignation.    What  he  wonld  have 

spirators  are  pushing  their  Bchemes."  said,  had  he  spoken,  we  can  only  guess. 

'*  I  am  not  without  inlormation,"  re-  But  no  utterance  came.    He  half-raised 

plied  Mr.  Stewart,  perhaps  in  his  desire  his  hand  to  his  head  with  a  startled 

to  repudiate  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  movement ;    then,   seeming  to  recover 

revealing  things  wmch  upon  reflection  he  himself,  wsklked  over  to  where  Daisy  sat, 

would  have  reserved.     ''  I  have  letters  ceremoniously  stooped  to  kiss  her  fore- 

from  my  boy  Douw  regularly,  and  of  head,  and,  with  a  painfully  obvious  ef- 

late  he  has  told  me  much  of  the  doings  fort  to  keep  his  gait  from  tottering, 

of  the  Albany  Committea"  moved  proudly  out  of  the  room. 

Young  Cross  put  his  papers  down  When  Philip,  who  had  dumbly  watched 

from  before  his  face  with  a  swift  gest-  the  effect  of  his  words,  turned  about,  he 

ure.    Whether  he  had  laid  a  trap  for  found  himself  confronted  with  a  woman 

Mr.  Stewart  or  not  is  doubtful ;  we  who  whom  he  scarcely  knew  to  be  his  wife, 

knew  him  best  have  ever  differed  on  so  deadly  pale  and  drawn  was  her  face, 

that  point.    But  it  is  certain  that  his  so  novel  and  startling  were  the  glance 

manner  and  tone  had  changed  utterly  in  and  gesture  with  which  she  reared  her- 

the  instant  before  he  spoke.  self  before  hiuL 


Yes  I "  he  said,  with  a  hard,  sharp  in- 
flection ;   "it  is  known   that  you  hold  nrTATyin? 
regular    correspondence  with  this  pe-  CHAPTER  XXTTT. 
culiarly  offensive  young  sneak  md  spy.  ^ow  phimp  in  wrath,  daisy  in  anguish. 
Let  me  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Stewart,  ^^^  theto  home. 
that  this  thing  is  not  liked  overmuch. 

These  are  times  when  men  —  even  old  "  You  are,  then,  not  even  a  gentle- 
men— ^must  choose  their  side  and  stand  man  ! " 

to  it.  People  who  talk  in  one  camp  and  The  ungracious  words  came  almost 
write  to  the  other  subject  themselves  to  unbidden  from  Daier^s  pallid  lips,  as 
uncomfortable  suE^icions.  Men  are  be-  husband  and  wife  for  the  first  iime 
ginning  to  recall  that  you  were  in  arms  faced  each  other  in  anger.  She  could 
against  His  Majesty  King  George  the  not  help  it.  Passive,  patient,  long-suf- 
Second,  and  to  hint  that  perhaps  you  fering  ciie  had  been,  the  while  the  mor- 
are  not  precisely  overflowing  with  loy-  tiflcations  and  slights  were  for  herself, 
alty  to  his  grandson,  though  you  give  .But  it  was  beyond  the  strength  of  her 
him  lip-service  readily  enough.  As  you  control  to  sit  quietly  by  when  Mr.  Stew- 
were  pleased  to  say  to  me  a  few  minutes  art  was  also  affronted, 
ago,  *  Be  warned  in  time,'  Mr.  Stewart  I "  Through  all  the  years  of  her  life  she 

The  old  gentleman  had  started  back  had  been  either  so  happy  in  her  first 
as  if  struck  by  a  whip  at  the  first  haugh-  home,  or  so  silently  loyal  to  duty  in  her 
ty  word's  inflection.  Ghradually,  as  the  second,  that  no  one  had  discovered  in 
impertinent  sentences  followed,  he  had  Daisy  the  existence  of  a  strong  spirit, 
drawn  up  his  bent  slender  frame  until  Sweet-tempered,  acquiescent,  gentle, 
he  stood  now  erect,  his  hooked  nose  everyone  had  known  her  alike  in  joy 
in  the  air,  and  his  blue  eyes  flashing,  or  under  the  burden  of  disappointment 
Only  the  shrunken  lips  quivered  with  and  disillusion.  ''  As  docile  as  Daisy," 
the  weakness  of  years,  as  he  looked  tall  might  have  been  a  proverb  in  the  neigh- 
young  Mr.  Cross  full  in  the  face.  borhood,  so  general  was  this  view  of  her 

"  Death  of  my  life ! "  he  stammered,  nature.  Least  of  all  did  the  selfish, 
'^  You  are  saying  these  things  to  me  f  surly-tempered,  wilful  young  English- 
It  is  Tony  Cross's  son  whom  I  listen  to  man  who  was  her  husband,  and  who 
— and  Jier  son — ^the  young  man  to  whom  had  ridden  rough-shod  over  her  tender 
I  gave  my  soul's  treasure  I "  thoughts  and  £r^ams  these  two  years. 

Then  he  stopped,  and  while  his  eyes  suspect  that  she  had  in  her  the  capa- 

stiU  glowed  fiery  wrath,  the  trembling  bilities  of  flaming,  wrathful  resistance, 

lips  became  piteous  in  their  inability  to  He  stared  at  her  now,  at  first  in  utter 

form  words.    For  a  full  minute  the  fine  bewilderment,  then  with  the  instinct  of 

old  soldier  stood,  squared  and  quivering  combat  in  his  scowL 
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"Be  careful  what  you  say  I "  he  an-  her  now,  as  reflection  came,  with  such 

swered,  sharply.      "I  am  in  no  mood  blackness   of    unknown   consequences, 

for  folly."  that  her  woman's  strength  quaked  and 

"  Nay,   mood    or  no  mood,  I    shall  wavered.    The  tears  found  their  way  to 

speak.     Too  long  have  I  held  my  peace,  her  cheeks,  now — and  through  them  she 

You  should  be  ashamed  in  every  recess,  saw,  not  the  heavy,  half-drujoken  young 

of  your  heart  for  what  you  have  said  husband,    but  the  handsome,  slender, 

and  done  this  day  ! "    She  spoke  with  soft-voiced  younger  lover  of  three  years 

a  vibrant  fervency  of  feeling  which  for  ago.     And  then  tibie  softness  came  to  her 

the  moment  pierced  even  his  thick  skin,  voice,  too. 

"  He  was  over-hasty,"  he  muttered,  in  "  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  and  coarse, 

half-apology.      "What  I  said  was  for  Philip,  so  unworthy  of  your  real  self?" 

his  interest.    I  intended  no  offence."  She  spoke  despairingly,  not  able  wholly 

"  Will  you  follow  him — and  say  so  ?  "  to  believe  that  the  old  self  was  the  true 

"  Certwnly  not !    If  he  chooses  to  take  self,  yet  clinging,  woman-like,   to  the 

umbrage,  let  him.    It's  no  affur  of  mine."  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 

"  Then  /will  go— and  not  return  un-  "  Ha !    So  my  lady  has  thought  bet- 
til  he  comes  with  me,  invited  by  you ! "  ter  of  going,  has  she  ?  " 

The  woman's  figure,  scornfully  erect,  "  Why  should  you  find  pleasure  in 

trembled  with  the  excitement  of  the  posi-  seeking  to  make  this  home  impossible 

tion  she  had  on  the  moment  assumed,  but  for  me,  Philip?"   she  asked,  in  grave 

her  beautiful  face,  refined  and  spiritual-  gentleness  of  appeal, 

ized  of  late  by  the  imprint  of  woman-  "I  thought  you  would  change  your 

hood's  saddening   wisdom,  was    coldly  tune,"  he  sneered  back  at  her,  throwing 

resolute.     By  contrast  with  the  burly  himself  into  a  chair.     "  I  have  a  bit  of 

form  and  red,  rough  countenance  of  the  counsel  for  you :    Do  not  venture  upon 

man  she  confronted,  she  seemed  made  that  tone  with  me  again.    It  serves  with 

of  another  day.  Dutch  husbands,  no  doubt ;  but  I  am 

"  Yes,  I  will  go ! "  she  went  on,  hur-  not  Dutch,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

riedly.     "  This  last  is  too  much  !    It  is  She  stood  for  what  seemed  to  be  a 

not  fit  that  I  should  keep  up  the  pre-  long  time,  unoccupied  and  irresolute  in 

tence  longer ! "  the  centre  of  the  room.     It  was  almost 

The  husband  burst  out  with  a  rude  impossible  for  her  to  think  clearly  or  to 

and   somewhat   hollow  laugh.      "Pre-  see  what  she  ought  to  do.      She  had 

tence,    you   say !    Nay,  madame,    you  spoken  in  haste  about  leaving  the  house 

miscall  it.    A  pretence  is  a  thing  that  — and  felt  now  that  that  would  be  an 

deceives — and  I  have   never  been  de-  unwise  and  wrongful  step  to  take.     Yet 

ceived.    Do  not  flatter  yourself.    I  have  her  husband  had  deliberately  insulted 

read  you  like  a  i)age  of  large  print,  these  her,  and  had  coldly  interpreted  as  weak 

twenty  months.     like   the   old  gaffer  withdrawals  her  conciliatory  words  — 

whose  feathers  I   ruffled  here  a  while  and  it  was  very  hard  to  let  this  state  of 

ago  with  a  few  words  of  truth,  your  afiBurs  stand  without  some  attempt  at 

tongue  has  been  here,  but  your  thoughts  its  improvement.      Her  pride  tugged 

have  been  with  the   Dutchman  in  Al-  bitterly  against  the  notion  of  addxess- 

bany  I "  ing  him  again,  yet  was  it  not  right  that 

The  poor  girl  flushed  and   recoiled  she  should  do  so  ? 

under  the  coarse  insult,  and  the  words  The  idea  occurred  to  her  of  ringing 

did  not  come  readily  with  which  to  re-  for  a  servant,  and  directing  him  to  take 

pel  it.  off  his  master's  boots.     The  slave-boy 

"  I  know  not  how  to  answer  insolence  who  came  in  was  informed  by  a  motion 

of  this  kind,"  she  said  at  last.     "  I  have  of  her  finger,  and,  kneeling  to  the  task, 

been  badly  reared  for  such  purposes."  essayed  to  lift  one  of  the  heavy  boots 

She  felt  her  calmness  deserting  her  from  the  tiled  hearth.      The  amiable 

as  she  spoke  ;  her  eyes  began  to  bum  Mr.  Cross  aUowed  the  foot  to  be  raised 

with  the  starting  tears.    This  crisis  in  into  the  boy's  lap.     Then  he  kicked  the 

her  life  had  sprung  into  being  with  such  lad  backward,  head  over  heels,  with  it, 

terrible   swiftness,  and  yawned  before  and  snapped  out  angrily : 
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<'  Q«t  away !    When  I  want  you,  FU  skeleton  which  warns  off  pleasure  and 

call ! "  promotion.  And  then  she  whines,  'What 

The  slave  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  have  I  done?'" 

slunk  out  of  the  room.    The  master  sat  "  You  are  clever  enough,  Philip,  to 

in  silence,  moodily  sprawled  out  before  have  been  anything  you  wanted  to  be, 

the  fire.    At  last  the  wife  approached  if  only  you  had  started  with  more  heart, 

him,  and  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  less  appetite  for  pleasure.    It  is  not 

"  You  are  no  happier  than  I  am,  Phil-  your  wife,  but  yotir  wine,  that  you  should 

ip,"  she  said.     "Surely  there  must  be  blame." 

some  better  way  to  live  than  this.     Can  "  Ay !  there  it  comes  I  And  even  if  it 

we  not  find  it,  and  spare  ourselves  all  were  true — as  it  is  not,  for  I  am  as  tem- 

this  misery  ?  "  perate  as  another — it  would  be  you  who 

"  What  misery  ?  "  he  growled.    "  There  had  driven  me  to  it ! " 

is  none  that  I  know,  save  the  misery  of  "  What  folly !" 

having  a  wife  who  hates  everything  her  "Folly,  madam?    By  heaven,  I  will 

husband  does?      The  weathercock  on    not " 

the  roof  has  more  sympathy  with  my  pur-  "Nay,  listen  to  me,  Philip,  for  the 

poses  and  aims  than  you  have.    At  least  once.    We  may  not  speak  thus  frankly 

once  in  a  while  he  points  my  way."  again ;  it  would  have  been  better  had 

"  Wherein  have  I  failed  ?    When  have  we  freed  our  minds  in  this  plain  fashion 

you  ever  temperately  tried  to  set  me  long  ago.    It  is  not  poor  me,  but  some- 

aright,  seeing  my  errors  ?  "  thing  else,  that  in  two  years  has  chang- 

"  There  it  is — the  plausible  tongue  ed  you  utterly.  To-day  you  could  no 
always !  *  When  have  I  done  this,  or  more  get  your  mind  into  the  same  hon- 
that,  or  the  other  ? '  It  is  not  one  thing  est  course  of  thoughts  you  used  to  hold 
that  has  been  done,  madam,  but  ten  than  you  could  your  body  into  your 
thousand  left  undone !  What  did  I  need  weddmg  waistcoat.  You  talk  now  of 
— having  lands,  money,  position  —  to  ambitions;  for  the  moment  you  really 
make  me  the  chief  gentleman  of  Tryon  think  you  had  ambitions,  and  because 
County,  and  this  house  of  mine  the  fore-  they  are  only  memories,  you  accuse 
most  mansion  west  of  Albany,  once  Sir  me.  Tell  me  truly,  what  were  your 
William  was  dead  ?  Naught  but  a  wife  ambitions  ?  To  do  nothing  but  please 
who  should  share  my  ambitions,  enter  yourself — ^to  ride,  hunt,  gamble,  scatter 
into  my  plans,  gladly  help  to  further  my  money,  drink  till  you  could  drink  no 
ends !  I  choose  for  this  a  wife  with  a  more.  Noble  aspirations  these,  for 
pretty  face,  a  pretty  manner,  a  tidy  which  to  win  the  sympathy  of  a  wife  ! " 
figure  which  carries  borrowed  satins  Philip  had  turned  himself  around  in 
gracefully  enough  —  as  I  fancy,  a  wife  his  chair,  and  was  looking  steadily  at 
who  will  bring  sympathy  and  distinc-  her.  She  foimd  the  courage  to  stand 
tion  as  well  as  beauty.  Well,  I  was  a  resolute  under  the  gaze  and  return  it. 
fool !  This  precious  wife  of  mine  is  a  "  There  is  one  point  in  which  I  agree 
Puritan  ghost  who  gazes  gloomily  at  with  you,"  he  said,  slowly :  "  I  am  not 
me  when  we  are  alone,  and  chills  my  like  ever  again  to  hear  talk  of  this  kind 
friends  to  the  marrow  when  they  are  under  my  roof.  But  while  we  are  thus 
ill-advised  enough  to  visit  me.  She  amiably  laying  our  hearts  bare  to  each 
looks  at  the  wine  I  lift  to  my  lips,  and  other,  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said, 
it  sours  in  the  glass.  She  looks  into  Everywhere  it  is  impleasantly  remarked 
my  kennels,  and  it  is  as  if  turpentine  that  I  am  not  master  in  my  own  house — 
had  been  rubbed  on  the  hounds'  snouts,  that  here  there  are  two  kinds  of  politics 
This  great  house  of  mine,  which  ought  — ^that  I  am  loyal  and  my  wife  is  a  rebel." 
of  right  to  be  the  gallant  centre  of  Val-  "  Oh,  that  is  unfair !  Truly,  Philip, 
ley  Hfe  and  gayety,  stands  up  here,  by  I  have  given  no  cause  for  such  speech. 
God !  like  a  deserted  church-yard.  Men  Not  a  word  have  I  spoken,  ever,  to  war- 
avoid  it  as  if  a  regicide  had  died  here,  rant  this.  It  would  be  not  only  wrong 
I  might  have  been  Sir  Philip  before  but  presuming  to  do  so,  since  I  am  but 
this,  and  had  His  Majesty's  Commission  a  woman,  and  have  no  more  than  a 
in  my  pocket,  but  for  this  pettiooated  woman's    partial   knowledge    of   these 
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things.    If  YOU  had  ever  asked  me,  I  plate,  the  china,  the  curtains,  pictures, 

would  have*^  told  you  frankly  that,  as  peltries,  and  such  like,  properly  packed, 

against  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers  and  to  be  sent  over  to  the  Hall  with  the 

Whites,  my  feelings  were  with  the  peo-  horses  and  dogs  in  the  early  morning, 

pie  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  as  I  shall  ride  all  night,  and  all  to-morrow, 

to  my  having  ever  spoken "  if  needs  be.     When  you  have  seen  the 

*^  Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,*'  goods  safely  at  the  Hall,  deliver  certain 

he  broke  in,  with  cold,  measured  words,  letters  which  I  shall  presently  write,  and 

'^  I  can  put  it  for  you  in  a  breath  :  I  am  return  here.    I  leave  you  in  charge  of 

an  English  gentleman ;  you  are  a  Dutch  the  estate  ;  you  will  be  master — supreme 

foundling !  **  — and  will  account  only  to  me,  when  the 

She  looked  at  him,  speechless  and  King's  men  come  back  I  shall  take 
mentally  staggered.  In  all  her  life  it  CflBsar  and  Sam  with  me.  Have  them 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  this  saddle  the  roan  for  me,  and  they  may 
thing  could  be  thought  or  said.  That  it  take  the  chestnut  pair  and  lead  Fire- 
should  be  flung  thus  brutally  into  her  fly.  Look  to  the  saddle-bags  and  packs 
face  now  by  her  husband — and  he  the  yourself.  Let  everything  be  ready  for  my 
very  man  who  as  a  boy  had  saved  her  start  at  eleven;  the  moon  will  be  up  then." 
life-~seemed  to  her  astonished  sense  The  creature  waited  for  a  moment,  af- 
so  incredible  that  she  could  only  stare,  ter  Philip  had  turned  to  his  papers, 
and  say  nothing.  "  Will  you  take  my  lady's  jewels  ?  "  he 

While  she  still  stood  thus,  the  young  asked, 

aristocrat    rose,  jerked  the    bell -cord  "Damnation!    No  !"  growled  Philip, 

fiercely,  and  strode  again  to  the  escri-  ^^If  you  do  not,  they  shall  he  thrown 

toire,  pulling  forth  papers  from  its  re-  after  you  !  " 

cesses  with  angry  haste.  It  was  Daisy  who  spoke — ^Daisy,  who 

''  Send  Bab  to  me  on  the  instant !  "  he  leaned  heavily  upon  the  chair-back  to 

called  out  to  the  slave  who  appeared.  keep  erect  in  the  whirling  dream  of  be- 

The  under-sized,  evil-faced  creature  vnlderment  which  enveloped  her.     The 

who  presently  answered  this  summons  words,  when  they  had  been    uttered, 

was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  dependent  of  seemed  from  some  other  lips  than  hers, 

the  Johnsons,  half-tinker,  half-tram>er.  There  was  no  thought  in  her  mind  which 

and  all  ruffian,  by  an  Indian  wife.     Kab,  they  reflected.     She  vms  too  near  upon 

a  young-old  man,  had  the  cleverness  and  swooning  to  think  at  alL 

vices  of  both  strains  of  blood,  and  was  Only  dimly  could  she  afterward  recall 

Philip's  most  trusted  servant,  as  he  v^as  having  left  the  room,  and  the  memory 

Daisy's  especial  horror.    He  came  in  v^as  solely  of  the  vncked  gleam  in  the 

now,  his  black  eyes  sparkling  close  to-  serpent-eyes  of  her  enemy,  Bab,  and  of 

gether  like  a  snake's,  and  his  miscolored  the  sound  of  papers  being  torn  by  her 

hair  in  uncombed  tangle  hanging  to  his  husband,   as  she,  dazed   and  fainting, 

brows.    He  did  not  so  much  as  glance  managed  to  creep  away,  and  reach  her 

at  his  mistress,  but  went  to  Philip,  with  chamber, 
a  cool — 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  The  wakeful  June  sun  had  been  up  for 

<<  There  is  much  to  be  done  to-night,  an  hour  or  so,  intent  upon  the  self-ap- 
Rab,"  said  the  master,  assorting  papers  pointed  and  gratuitous  task  of  heating 
still  as  he  spoke.  ''I  am  leaving  Cairn-  still  more  the  sultiy,  motionless  mom- 
cross  on  a  journey.  It  may  be  a  long  ing  air,  when  consciousness  returned  to 
one  ;  it  may  not."  Daisy. 

"  It  will  at  least  be  as  long  as  Thomp-  All  about  her  the  silence  was  pro- 
son's  is  distant,"  said  the  familiar.  found.     kA  she  rose,  the  fact  that  she 

"  Oh,  you  know,  then,"  said  Philip,  v^as  iQready  dressed  scarcely  interested 

"  So  much  the  better,  when  one  deals  her.    She  noted  that  the  lace  and  velvet 

vnth  dose  tongues.    Very  well !    I  ride  hangings  were  gone,  and  that  the  apart- 

to-nighi    Do  you  gather  the  things  I  ment  had  been  despoiled  of  much  else 

need-— clothes,  money,  trinkets,  and  what  besides — ^and  gave  this  hardly  a  passing 

not — to  be  taken  with  me.    Have  the  thought. 
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Mechanically  she  took  from  the  ward-  "I  have  come  home  to  you,  father  I " 

robe  a  hooded  cloak,  put  it  about  her,  and  she  said,  cahnly,  wearily, 

left  the  room.     The  hallways  were  strewn  He  gazed  at  her  without  seeming  to 

with  straw  and   the  litter  of  packing,  apprehend  her  meaning. 

Doors  of  half-denuded  rooms  hung  open.  "  I  have  no  longer  any  other  home," 

In  the  corridor  below  two  negroes  lay  she  added. 

asleep,  snoring  grotesquely  beside  some  She  saw  the  pallid  face  before  her 

chests  at  which  fiiey  had  worked.     There  turn  to  wax,  shot  over  with  green  and 

was  no  one  to  speak  to  her  or  bar  her  brazen  tints.     The  old  hands  stretched 

passage.     The  door  was  unbolted.     She  out  as  if  to  clutch  hers — then  fell  inert, 

passed  listlessly  out,  and  down  the  path  Something    had  dropped   shapeless, 

toward  the  gulf.  bulky,  at  her  feet,  and  she  could  not  see 

It  was  more  like  sleep-walking  than  Mr.  Stewart.  Instead,  there  was  a  reel- 
waking,  conscious  progress — this  mel-  ing  vision  of  running  slaves,  of  a  form 
ancholy  journey.  The  dry,  parched  H^ed  and  borne  in,  and  then  nothing 
grass,  the  leaves  depending  wilted  and  but  a  sinking  away  of  self  amid  the 
sapless,  the  leaden  air,  the  hot,  red  globe  world-shaking  roar  of  thimder  and  blaz- 
of  dull  light  hanging  before  her  in  the  ing  lightning  streaks, 
eastern  heavens,  ^  seemed  a  part  of  the 
lifeless,  hopeless  pall  which  weighed  from 

every  point  upon  her,  deadening  thought  CHAPTER  XXIV. 
and  senses.     The  difficult  descent  of  the 
steep  western  hill,  the  passage  across 
the  damp  bottom  and  over  the  tumbling, 

shouting  waters,  the  milder  ascent,  the  Of  these  sad  occurrences  it  was  my 

cooler,  smoother  forest-walk  toward  The  fortune  not  to  be  informed  for  many 

Cedars  beyond — these  vaguely  reflected  months.    In  some  senses  this  was  a  be- 

themselves  as  stages  of  the  crisis  through  neficent  ignorance.     Had  I  known  that, 

which  she  had  passed  :  the  heartaching  under  the  dear  old  roof  which  so  long 

quarrel,  the  separation,  the  swoon,  and  sheltered  me,  Mr.  Stewart  was  helplessly 

now  the  approaching  rest.  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  poor  Daisy 

Thus  at  last  she  stood  before  her  old  lay  ill  imto  death  with  a  brain  malady, 

home,   and  opened  the  familiar  gate,  the  knowledge  must  have  gone  far  to 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  heavily  sur-  unflt  me  for  the  work  which  was  now 

charging  the  dewless  air,  seemed  toawak-  given  into  my  hands.    And  it  was  work 

en  and  impress  her.     lliere  was  less  or-  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, 

der  in  the  garden  than  before,  but  the  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Bunker 

plants  and  shrubs  were  of  her  own  set-  HiU  intelligence  came  the  news  that  a 

ting.     A  breath  of  rising  zephyr  stirred  Continental  Army  had  been  organized  ; 

their  blossoms  as  she  regarded  them  in  that  Colonel  Washington,  of  Virginia, 

passing.  had  been  designated  by  Congress  as  its 

"  They  nod  to  me  in  welcome,"  her  dry  chief,  and  had  started  to  assume  com- 

lips  murmured.  mand  at  Cambridge ;  and  that  our  own 

A  low,  reverberating  mutter  of  dis-  Philip  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  four  offi- 
tant  thimder  came  as  an  echo,  and  a  cers  named  at  the  same  time  as  major- 
swifter  breeze  lifted  the  flowers  again,  general  There  was  great  pleasure  in 
and  brought  a  whispered  greeting  from  Albany  over  the  tidings  ;  the  patriot 
the  lilac-leaves  clustered  thick  about  committee  began  to  prepare  for  earnest 
her.  action  ;  and  our  Tory  mayor,  Abraham 

The  door  opened  at  her  approach,  and  Cuyler,  sagaciously  bBtook  himself  ofl^ 
she  saw  Mr.  Stewart  standing  there  on  ascending  the  Mohawk  in  a  canoe,  and 
the  threshold,  awaiting  her.  It  seemed  making  his  way  to  Canada, 
natural  enough  that  he  should  be  up  at  Among  the  first  wishes  expressed  by 
this  hour,  and  expecting  her.  She  did  General  Schuyler  was  one  that  I  should 
not  note  the  uncommon  whiteness  of  his  assist  and  accompany  him,  and  this,  flat- 
face,  or  the  ceaseless  twitching  of  his  tering  enough  in  itself,  was  made  dehght- 
fallen  lips.  ful  by  the  facts  that  my  friend  Peter 
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Oansevoort  was  named  as  another  aide,  not  enamoured  of  campaigning  in  any 

and  that  my  kinsman,  Dr.  Tennis,  was  large  degree  from  our  own  experience  of 

given  a  professional  place  in  the  gen-  it.    Yet,  when  we  saw  the  men  whom 

eral's  camp  family.     We  three  went  with  Arnold  and  Morgan  had  led  through  the 

him  to  the  head-quarters  at  Cambridge  trackless  Kennebec  forest,   and  heard 

very   shortly  after,  and   thenceforward  them  modestly  tell  the  story  of  that  great 

were  too  steadily  engrossed  with  our  achievement--of  their  dreadful  sustain- 

novel  duties  to  give  much  thought  to  ed  battle  with  cold,  exhaustion,  famine, 

home  affairs.  with  whirling  rapids,  rivers  choked  with 

It  was,  indeed,  a  full  seven  months  ice,  and  dangerous  mountain  precipices 

onward  from  the  June  of  which  I  have  — we  felt  ashamed  at  having  supposed 

written  that  my  first  information  con-  we  knew  what  soldiering  was. 

ceming  The  Cedars,  and  the  dear  folk  Three  weeks  we  lay  waiting.    Inside, 

within  its  walls,  came  to  me  in  a  letter  clever  Carleton  was  straining  heaven  and 

from  my  mother.     This  letter  found  me,  earth  in  his  endeavor  to  strengthen  his 

of  all  imlikely  places  in  the  world,  lying  position  ;  without,  we  could  only  wait, 

in  garrison  on  the  frozen  bank  of  the  Those  of  us  who  were  from  the  Albany 

St.  Lawrence — ^behind  us  the  strange,  and  Mohawk  country  came  to  learn  that 

unnatural     silence    of    the    Northern  some  of  our  old  Tory  neighbors  were 

waste  of  snow,  before  us  the  black,  cita-  within  the  walls,  and  the  knowledge  gave 

del-crowned,  fire-spitting  rock  of  Quebec,  a  new  zest  to  our  eager  watchfulness. 

Again    there    presses  upon  me  the  This,  it  should  be  said,  was  more  ea- 

temptation  to  put  into  tins  book  the  ger  than  sanguine.    It  was  evident  from 

story  of  what  I  saw  there  while  we  were  tiie  outset  that,  in  at  least  one  respect,  we 

gathering  our  strength  and  resolution  had  counted  without  our  host.     The 

ioT  the  fatal  assault.    If  I  am  not  alto-  French-Canadians  were  at  heart  on  our 

gether  proof  against  its  wiles,  at  least  side,  perhaps,  but  they  were  not  going 

no  more  shaU  be  told  of  it  than  prop-  to  openly  help  us — and  we  had  expected 

erly  belongs  here,  insomuch  as  this  is  otherwise.    Arnold  himself,  who  as  an 

the  relation  of  my  life's  romance.  old  horse-dealer  knew  the  country,  had 

We  had  started  in  September  with  especially  believed  in  their  assistance 
the  expedition  against  Canada,  while  it  and  sympathy,  and  we  had  bills  printed 
was  under  the  personal  command  of  our  in  the  French  language  to  distribute, 
general ;  and  when  his  old  sickness  came  calling  upon  them  to  rise  and  join  us. 
imluckily  upon  him,  and  forced  his  re-  That  they  did  not  do  so  was  a  grievous 
turn,  it  was  at  his  request  that  we  still  disappointment  from  the  beginning, 
kept  on,  under  his  successor.  General  Yet  we  might  have  been  warned  of 
Bichard  Montgomery.  It  was  the  pleas-  this.  The  common  people  were  friendly 
anter  course  for  us,  both  because  we  to  us — aided  us  pri^y  when  they  could 
wanted  to  see  fighting,  and  because  — but  they  were  afraid  of  their  seigneurs 
Montgomery,  as  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  and  cur^s.  These  gentry  were  our  en- 
Livingston,  was  known  to  us  and  was  emies  for  a  good  reason — in  their  eyes 
our  friend.  And  so  with  him  we  saw  we  were  fighting  New  England's  fight, 
the  long  siege  of  St.  John's  ended,  and  and  intolerant  New  England  had  only 
Chambly,  and  then  Montreal,  Sorel,  and  the  year  before  bitterly  protested  to  Par- 
Three  Bivers,  one  by  one  submit,  and  liament  against  the  favor  shown  the  Pa- 
the  Aa6t7an^8  acclaim  us  their  deliverers  pist  religion  in  Quebec.  These  seigneurs 
as  we  swept  the  coimtry  clean  to  the  and  priests  stood  together,  in  a  common 
gates  of  Quebec.  interest.    England  had    been    shrewd 

To  this  place  we  came  in  the  first  week  enough  to  guarantee  them  their  domains 

of  December,  and  found  bold  Arnold  and  revenues.    Loyalty  meant  to  them 

and  his  seven  himdred  scarecrows  await-  the  security  of  their  rentes  et  dtmes,  and 

ing  us.     These  men  had  been  here  for  a  they  were  not  likely  to  risk  these  in  an 

month,  yet  had  scarcely  regained  their  adventure  with  the  Papist-hating  Yan- 

strength  from  the  horrible   sufferings  kees.     Hence  they  stood  by  England, 

they  encountered  throughout  their  wS-  and,  what  is  more,  held  their  people 

demess  march.     We  were  by  this  time  practically  aloof  from  us. 
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But  even  then  we  could  have  raised  there  were  other  Frenchmen,   in   our 

Canadian   troops,  if  we    had  had  the  camp,  who  advised  Carleton  of  all  our 

wherewithal  to  feed  or  clothe  or  arm  plans.    The  day  and  evening  were  spent 

them.     But  of  this  Congress  had  taken  in  silent  preparations  for  the  surprise 

no  thought.     Our  ordnance  was  ridicu-  and  assault — ^if  so  be  it  the  snow-storm 

lously  inadequate  for  a  siege  ;  our  clothes  came  which  was  agreed  upon  as  the  sig- 

were  ragged  and  foul,  our  guns  bad,  our  naL     Last  words  of  counsel  and  in- 

powder  scanty,  and  our  food  scarce.    Yet  struction  were  spoken.    Suppressed  ex- 

we    were    deliberately  facing,  in    this  citement  reigned  everywhere, 

wretched  plight,  the  most  desperate  as-  The  skies  were  clear  and  moonlit  in 

sault  of  known  warfare.  the  evening  ;   now,  about  midnight,  a 

The  weeks  went  by  swiftly  enough,  damp,  heavy  snowfall  began  and  a  fierce 
Much  of  the  time  I  was  with  the  Com-  wind  arose.  So  much  the  better  for  us 
mander  at  our  headquarters  in  Holland  and  our  enterprise,  we  thought. 
House,  and  I  grew  vastly  attached  to  the  We  left  Holland  House  some  hours 
handsome,  gracious,  devoted  young  sol-  after  midnight,  without  lights  and  on 
dier.  Brigadier-General  Montgomery  foot,  and  placed  ourselves  at  the  head 
had  not,  perhaps,  the  breadth  of  charac-  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
ter  that  made  Schuyler^o  notable ;  which  whom  Colonel  Campbell  (not  the  Cherry 
oneofaUhiscontemporaries,  save  Wash-  Valley  man,  but  a  vain  and  cowardly 
ington,  for  that  matter,  had  ?  But  he  creature  from  down  the  Hudson,  re- 
was  very  single-minded  and  honorable,  cently  retired  from  the  British  Army) 
and  had  much  charm  of  manner.  Often,  held  in  waiting  for  us.  Noiselessly  we 
during  those  weeks,  he  told  me  of  his  descended  from  the  heights,  passed 
beautiful  young  vnfe,  vmiting  for  his  re-  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  gained  the  narrow 
turn  at  their  new  home  on  the  Hudson,  road  on  the  ledge  under  the  moimtain. 
and  of  his  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  aban-  The  General  and  his  aide,  McPherson, 
don  the  strife  and  unrest  of  war,  and  trudged  through  the  deep  snow  ahead 
settle  there  in  peace.  Alas  I  it  was  not  of  all,  with  Gansevoort  and  me  keeping 
to, be  so.  up  to  them  as  weU  as  we  could.    What 

And  then,  again,  we  would  adventure  with  the  very  difficult  walking,  the  wild- 
forth  at  night,  when  there  was  no  moon,  ness  of  the  gale,  and  the  necessity  for 
to  note  what  degree  of  vigilance  was  ob-  silence,  I  do  not  remember  that  any- 
served  by  the  beleaguered  force.  This  thing  was  said.  We  panted  heavily,  I 
was  dangerous,  for  the  ingenious  defend-  know,  and  more  than  once  had  to  stop 
ers  hung  out  at  the  ends  of  poles  from  while  the  slender  and  less  eager  carpen- 
the  bastions  either  lighted  lanterns  or  ters  who  formed  the  van  came  up. 
iron  pots  filled  vfdth  blazing  balsam.  It  was  close  upon  the  fence  of  wood- 
which  illuminated  the  ditch  even  better  en  pickets  which  stretched  across  the 
than  the  moon  would  have  done.  Often  causeway  at  Cape  Diamond  that  the 
we  were  thus  discovered  and  fired  upon,  last  of  these  halte  was  made.  Through 
and  once  the  general  had  his  horse  killed  the  darkness,  rendered  doubly  dense  by 
imder  him.  the  whirling  snowflakes  with  which  the 

I  should  say  that  he  was  hardly  hope-  wind  lashed  our  faces,  we  could  only 

f  ul  of  the  result  of  the  attack  already  vaguely  discern  the  barrier  and  the  outr 

determined  upon.    But  it  was  the  only  lines  of  the  little  block-house  beyond  it. 

thing  possible  to  be  done,  and  vnth  all  ''  Here  is  our  work  I "  whispered  the 

his  soul  and  mind  he  was  resolved  to  as  general  to  the  half-dozen  nearest  him, 

nearly  do  it  as  might  be.  and  pointing  ahead  with  his  gauntleted 

The  night  came,  the  last  night  but  hand.     ''  Once  over  this,  and  into  the 

one  of  that  eventful,  momentous  year  guard-house,    and    we    can    never    be 

1775.    Men  had  passed  each  day  for  a  flanked,  whatever  else  betide." 

week  between  our  quarters  and  Colonel  We  tore  furiously  at  the  posts,  even 

Arnold's  at  St.  Boch,  concerting  arrange-  while  he  spoke — we  four  with  our  hands, 

ments.    There  were  Frenchmen  inside  the  carpenters  with  their  tools.     It  was 

the  town  from  whom  we  were  promised  the  work  of  a  moment  to  lay  a  dozen  of 

aid.    What  we  did  not  know  was  that  these ;   another  moment  and  the  first 
Vol.  vn.— 38 
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score  of  us  were  knee-deep  in  the  snow  Stewart's  old  log-house,  and  I  was  a  lit- 

piled  to  one  side  of  ihe  guard-house  tie  boy  in  an  apron,  and  my  antagonist 

door.     There  was  a  murmur  from  be-  was  a  yellow-haired  lad  with  hard  fists, 

hind,  which  caused  us  to  glance  around,  with  which  he  beat  me  cruelly  in  the 

The    body  of    Campbell's    troops,   in-  face — and  so  off  into  utter  blackness 

stead  of  pressing  us  closely,  had  linger-  and  void  of  oblivion, 
ed  to  take  down  more  pickets.     Some- 

l)ody — it   may    have    been    me — said  One  morning  in  the  latter  half  of  Jan- 

"  Cowards ! "    Someone  else,  doubtless  uary,  nearly  three  weeks  after,  I  woke 

the  general,  said  "  Forward ! "  to  consciousness  again.    Wholly  inno- 

Then  the  ground  shook  violently  un-  cent  of  the  lapse  of  time,  I  seemed  to 

der  our  feet,  a  great  bursting  roar  deaf-  be  just  awakening  from  the  dream  of 

ened  us,  and  before  a  scythe-like  sweep  the  snow  fort,  and  of  my  boyish  fight 

of  fire  we  at  the  front  tumbled  and  fell !  with  little  Philip  Cross.     I  smiled  to 

I  got  to  my  feet  again,  but  had  lost  myself  as  I  thought  of  it,   but  even 

both  sword  and  pistol  in  the  snow.    I  while  I  smiled  the  vague  shadows  of 

had  been  hit  somewhere — it  seemed  in  later  happenings  came  over  my  mind, 

the  side — ^but  of  that  I  scarcely  thought.  Little  by  little    the    outlines  of   that 

I  heard  sharp  firing  and  the  sound  of  rough  December,  night  took  shape  in 

oaths  and  groans  all  around  me,  so  it  my  puzzled  wits. 

behooved  me  to  fight,  too.     There  were  I  had  been  wounded,  evidently,  and 

dimly  visible  dark  forms  issuing  from  had  been  borne  back  to  Holland  House, 

the  guard-house,  and  wrestling  or  ex-  for  I  recognized  the  room  in  which  I 

changing  blows  with  oiiier  forms,  now  lay.    My  right  arm  was  in  stiff  splints  ; 

upright,  now  in  the  snow.    Here  and  with  the  otiier  hand  I  felt  of  my  head 

there  a  flash  of  fire  from  some  gun  or  and  discovered  that  my  hair  had  been 

pistol  gave  an  instant's  light  to  this  cut  close,  and  that  my  skull  and  face 

Stygian  hurly-burly.  were  fairly  thatched  with  crossing  strips 

A  heavy  man,  coming  from  the  door  of  bandage.  My  chest,  too,  was  girdled 
of  the  block-house,  fired  a  pistol  straight  by  simih^  medicated  bands.  My  men- 
at  me ;  the  buUet  seemed  not  to  have  tal  faculties  moved  very  sedately,  it 
struck  me,  and  I  leaped  upon  him  be-  seemed,  and  I  had  been  pondering 
fore  he  could  throw  tiie  weapon.  We  these  phenomena  for  a  long  time  when 
struggled  fiercely  backward  toward  the  my  cousin,  Dr.  Tennis  Van  Hoom,  came 
pickets,  I  tearing  at  him  with  all  my  tiptoeing  into  the  room, 
might,  and  striving  with  tremendous  This  worthy  yoimg  man  was  sincerely 
effort  to  keep  my  wits  as  well  as  my  delighted  to  find  me  come  by  my  senses 
strength  about  me,  in  order  to  save  my  once  more.  In  his  joy,  he  allowed  me 
life.  Curiously  enough,  I  found  that  the  to  talk  and  to  listen  more  than  was  for 
simplest  wrestling  tricks  I  tried  I  had  my  good,  probably,  for  I  had  some  bad 
not  the  power  for ;  even  in  this  swift  days  immediately  following ;  but  the  re- 
minute,  loss  of  blood  was  telling  on  lapse  did  not  come  before  I  had  learned 
me ;  a  ferocious  last  effort  I  made  to  much  that  was  gravely  interesting, 
swing  and  hurl  him,  and,  instead,  went  It  is  a  story  of  sufficient  sorrow  and 
staggering  down  into  the  drift  with  him  shame  to  American  ears  even  now — this 
on  top.  tale  of  how  we  failed  to  carry  Quebec. 

As  I  strove  still  to  turn,  and  lifted  Judge  how  grievously  the  recital  fell 
my  head,  a  voice  sounded  dose  in  my  upon  my  ears  then,  in  the  little  barrack- 
ear,  "  It's  you,  is  it?  Damn  you ! "  and  chamber  of  Holland  House,  within  hear- 
then  a  great  mashing  blow  on  my  face  ing  of  the  cannonade  by  which  the  farce 
ended  my  fight.  of  a  siege  was  still  maintained  from  day  to 

Doubtless  some  reminiscence  in  that  day !    Teunis  told  me  how,  by  that  first 

voice  caused  my  mind  to  carry  on  the  volley  of  grape  at  the  guard-house,  the 

struggle  in  the  second  after  sense  had  brave  and  noble  Montgomery  had  been 

fled,  for  I  thought  we  still  were  in  the  instantly  killed ;   how  Arnold,  forcing 

snow,  wrestling— only  it  was  inside  a  his  way  from  the  other  direction  at  the 

mimic  fort  in  the  clearing  around  Mr.  head  of  his  men,  and  being  early  shot 
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in  the  leg,  had  fought  and  stonned  like  for  the  poor  general,  and  for  Cheseman 
a  wounded  lion  in  the  narrow  Sault-au-  andMcPherson,  but  that  Campbell  creat- 
Matelot ;  how  he  and  the  gallant  Mor-  ure  would  not  suffer  them.  Instead,  he 
gan  had  done  more  than  their  share  in  and  his  cowards  ran  back  as  if  the  whole 
the  temerarious  adventure,  and  had  held  King's  army  were  at  their  heels.  You 
the  town  and  citadel  at  their  mercy  if  may  thank  God  and  Ganseyoort  that 
only  the  miserable  Campbell  had  pushed  you  were  not  found  frozen  stiff  with  the 
forward  after  poor  Montgomery  fell,  and  rest,  next  morning." 
gone  on  to  meet  those  battling  heroes  "  Ah !  you  may  be  sure  I  do,"  I  an- 
in  the  Lower  Town.  But  I  have  not  the  swered.  "  Can  I  see  Peter  ?  " 
patience,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  write  "  Why,  no— at  least  not  in  this  God- 
about  this  melancholy  and  mortifying  forgotten  country.  He  has  been  made 
failure.  a  colonel,  and  is  gone  back  to  Albany, 
Some  of  our  best  men — Montgomery,  to  join  General  Schuyler.  And  we  are 
Hendricks,  Humphreys,  Captain  Chese-  to  go — ^you  and  I — as  soon  as  it  suits 
man,  and  other  officers,  and  nearly  two  your  convenience  to  be  able  to  travel 
hundred  men — ^had  been  killed  outright.  There  are  orders  to  that  purport  So 
and  the  host  of  wounded  made  veritable  make  haste  and  get  well,  if  you  please." 
hospitals  of  both  the  head-quarters.  "I  have  been  dangerously  ill,  have  I 
Nearly  half  of  our  total  original  force  not?" 

had  been  taken  prisoners.     With  the  "  Scarcely  that,  I  should  say.    At  least, 

shattered  remnants  of  our  little  army  I  had  little  fear  for  you  after  the  first 

we  were  still  keeping  up  the  pretence  of  week.    Neither  of  the  gunshot  wounds 

a  siege,  but  there  was  no  heart  in  our  was  serious.     But  somebody  must  have 

operations,  since  reverse  had  broken  the  dealt  you  some  hearty  thwacks  on  the 

last  hope  of  raising  assistance  among  the  poll,  my  boy.    It  was  these,  and  the  wet 

French  population.    We  were  too  few  chill,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which  threw 

in  numbers  to  be  able  now  to  prevent  you  into  a  fever.    But  I  never  feared 

supplies  reaching  the  town,  and  every-  for  you." 

body  gloomily  foresaw  that  when  the  Later  in  the  year,  long  after  I  was 
river  became  free  of  ice,  and  open  for  the  wholly  recovered,  my  cousin  confided  to 
British  fleet  to  throw  in  munitions  and  me  that  this  was  an  amiable  lie,  designed 
reinforcements,  the  game  would  be  up.  to  instil  me  with  that  confidence  which 
All  this  Dr.  Tennis  told  me,  and  often  is  so  great  a  part  of  the  battle  gained, 
during  the  narration  it  seemed  as  if  my  and  l£at  for  a  week  or  so  my  ch^ce  of 
indignant  blood  would  burst  off  the  head-  life  had  been  held  hardly  worth  a  sou 
ing  bandages,  so  angrily  did  it  boil  at  marquee.  But  I  did  not  now  know  this, 
the  thought  of  what  poltroonery  had  and  I  tried  to  fasten  my  mind  upon  that 
lost  to  us.  encounter  in  the  drift  by  the  guard- 
It  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  question  house,  which  was  my  last  recollection, 
of  my  own  adventure.  It  appeared  that  Much  of  it  curiously  eluded  my  mental 
I  had  been  wounded  by  tne  first  and  grasp  for  a  time  ;  then  aU  at  once  it  came 
only  discharge  of  the  cannon  at  the  to  me. 

guard-house,  for  there  was  discovered,  "Doyouknow,Teimis,"Isaid,  "that  I 

embedded  in  the  muscles  over  my  ribs,  believe  it  was  Philip  Cross  who  broke 

a  small  iron  bolt,   which  would  have  my  head  with  his  pistol-butt." 

come  from   no  lesser  firearm.      They  "Nonsense!" 

moreover  had  the  honor  of  finding  a  "  Yes,  it  surely  was — and  he  knew  me, 

bullet  in  my  right  forearm,  which  was  too  I "    And  I  explained  the  grounds  for 

evidently  a  pistol-ball.    And  lastly,  my  my  confidence. 

features  had  been  beaten  into  an  almost  "  Well,  young  man,"  said  Dr.  Tennis, 
imrecognizable  mass  of  bruised  flesh  by  at  last,  "  if  you  do  not  find  that  gentle- 
either  a  heavy-ringed  fist  or  a  pistol-butt,  man  out  somewhere,  some  time,  and 
"Pete  Gkmsevoort  dragged  you  off  on  choke  him,  and  tear  him  up  into  fiddle- 
his  back,"  my  kinsman  concluded,  strings,  you've  not  a  drop  of  Van  Hoom 
"  Some  of  our  men  wanted  to  go  back  blood  in  your  whole  carcass  I " 

(To  be  continoed.) 
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had  admirabl;  fitted  him  for  the  work 
b^ore  him.  He  understood  EDgliab 
well,  he  WM  full  of  enei^  and  enthos- 
asm,  he  hod  an  inexhauHtible  fund  of 
vital  force  aod  a  rare  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous work.  But  his  strength  in 
natuial  endowment  was  at  the  same 
time  his  weakness,  so  far  as  Uie  advance- 
ment of  his  perscmal  fortunes  was  con- 
cerned. His  inveutiTe  fecundity,  the 
rapidity  of  his  mental  processes,  the 
rwdiness  with  which  his  imagination 
transported  him  into  new  regions  of  in- 
dostnal  development  made  it  difficult 
„ ^ ,^  ^  ..^  „.  .^^  for  him  to  real^  that  others  must  fol- 
low him  by  laborious  steps,  and  that 
r.i  isolation  in  iDventive  experience  is  fiital 

r  jDo.    to  success  in  a  busineBS  sense. 
«—. ««» .  "  ""        Before  he  had  been  two  years  in  Eng- 

thb LiTTLiBaii.— wontdo; loomuii  ....  loo    land,  before bis  gaimentfl had  foirly  lost 
uTu^toSS' ." ." .  .'  M?iSSr?"  ."  -■  i^'o^    their  Swedish  cut  or  his  speech  the 
Edi •W-*«i«^^iStl^te.I^^ mj  .  .  .  .    Norrland  accent,  Ericsson  had  added  at 
JoHM.— Well,  mtk  bojh  Uwt  la  It  iMHt  ■ana  imho.       least  seven  inventious  to  a  list  which  was 
destined  to  grow  so  rapidly.     In  one  of 
these,    a   machine  for  cximpressing  air, 
n.  patented  in  1828,  his  friend  and  coun- 

tryman Count  von  Boaen  invested  £10,- 
JOHNERICSSOira  career  covers  the  000.  It  was  employed  to  convey  power 
entire  period  within  which  civil  en-  to  the  pumps  engaged  in  clearing  of 
gineering  has  been  recognized  as  a  water  a  Cornish  tin-mine  lying  off  the 
distinct  profession  —  if  we  are  to  date  shore,  and  was  apparently  the  earbest 
from  the  organization  in  1818  of  the  example  of  the  use  of  this  mechanical 
English  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  expemeni  In  1826  also  Ericsson  pst- 
Ihmng  the  fifty  years  preceding  this  ended  a  steam  boiler,  constructed  on 
date  the  modem  era  of  engineering  had  the  principle  of  artificial  draught,  upon 
been  gradually  shaping  itself  out  of  the  which  all  rapid  locomotion  depends.  At 
labors  of  Smeaton,  originally  a  maker  of  this  time  Sir  John  Boss  was  planning 
mathematical  instruments ;  Brindley,  his  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas, 
a  millwright ;  Telford,  a  stone-mason;  He  ordered  an  engine  for  his  vessel,  the 
Fairbaim  and  Stephenson,  Newcastle  Victoiy,  from  the  firm  of  which  Ehics- 
collierymen,  and  ouiers  like  them,  on-  son  was  now  a  member,  known  as  Btaith- 
educated  or  self-taught.  In  professional  watte  &,  Ericsson.  Not  wishing  to  reveal 
equipment  Ericsson  was  superior  to  any  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  Boss  allowed 
of  these,  and,  when  be  landed  in  Eng-  it  to  be  understood  tnst  it  was  a  naval 
land,  in  1826,  was  prepared  to  enter  the  vessel.  The  new  engine  was  put  into 
lists  against  the  ablest  of  his  contem-  her,  and  a  "  surface-condenser,"  or  the 
porariea.  His  youthful  training  on  the  apparatus  now  in  common  use  for  con- 
O&tha  Canal,  his  intercourse  there  with  denaing  the  steam  from  the  engine  by 
men  familiar  with  English  methods,  and  passing  it,  in  closed  pipes,  through  cold 
his  intelligent  study  of  the  best  models    water  and  returning  it  to  the  boUer.  to 
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Encuon  *n  hil  Arnval  in  Cngluid,  ifad  t*«nty'thr»*. 

be  nsed  over  and  oyer  again  in  a  con-  tumbled  overboard  as  soon  as  the  Vio- 

tinnous  circuit.  tory  got  into  the  ice,  to  furnish  proof 

An  important  branch  of  Braithwaite's  to  some  poat-glaeial  age  that  the  Esqoi- 

bufliness  was  the  constmctioD  of  refrig-  maux  were  acquainted  with  steam-en- 

erators  and  coolers  for  the  mammoth  gineering. 

breweries  and  distilleries  of  London,  On  bis  return  from  an  unsufxesafol 
and  it  was  esperience  with  these  that  voyage,  after  expending  nearly  one  bun- 
suggested  the  idea  of  adapting  the  dred  thousand  dollars  of  his  patron's 
same  macbiuery  to  steam-vessels.  The  money,  Sir  John  charged  his  failure  to 
plan,  then  entirely  novel,  of  puttin;^  the  the  uiilucky  engine.  This  was  too  much 
engine  below  the  water-line,  was  adopt-  for  Ericsson,  who  seldom  found  use  for 
ed  in  the  Victory,  and  other  devices,  the  soft  answer  that  tumeth  away  wrath 
since  common,  were  experimented  with  when  stung  by  a  sense  of  injustice.  A 
in  her.  Compactness  in  marine  engines  sharp  controversy  followed,  and  an  en- 
was  from  the  first  one  of  Ericsson's  hob-  counter  between  the  British  naval  o£B- 
biea,  bat  in  this  case  he  made  a  mistake,  cer  and  the  es-captain  of  the  Swedish 
Greatly  chagrined  when  he  discovered  army  was  in  prospecL  Mr.  Felix  Booth, 
the  nature  of  the  service  for  which  the  late  High  Sheriff  of  London,  who  had 
Victory  vras  intended,  he  vramed  Cap-  fitted  out  the  Ross  expedition,  finally  in- 
toin  Boss,  in  h^ted  langu^e,  of  the  terfered  and  bloodshed  was  prevented, 
conseqaences  of  his  disingenuousness.  The  methods  of  extinguishing  fires  in 
Features  which  afterward  proved  so  London  at  this  time  were  of  the  most 
successful  in  naval  construction  were  primitive  sort,  and  conflagrations  were 
oat  of  place  in  a  vessel  intended  for  numerous  and  disastroua  The  city  had 
Arctic  voyaging,  and  the  engine  was  thrice  been  nearly  destroyed.  Druiy 
Vol.  vn.-39 
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I^ne  and  Aetley's  Theatre  had  been  This  was  followed  by  four  completed 
twice  burned  ;  Covent  Garden,  the  Ital-  engines,  mounted  on  spi-ings,  bo  as  to 
ian  Opera  Houae,  and  Surrey,  each  once,  run  over  the  pavements  eaailj.  One 
The  fire-engines  in  use  were  provided  was  employed  in  London,  another  went 
by  the  several  parishes  into  which  Lod-  to  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  a  third  was 
don  was  divided  and  their  inefficiency  ordere<l  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
was  notorious.  Dickens  describes  an  fourth  was  an  experimental  engine,  built 
engine  seen  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  in  1833,  on  a  new  plan.  The  London 
a  fire,  coming  up  "in  gallant  style —  engine  proved  its  efficiency  by  extin- 
three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour  at  least  "  guishing  a  &re  at  the  Argyle  Booms 
— but  so  inefficiently  worked  when  it  ar-  when  the  hand-engines  were  frozen  up, 
rived  on  the  ground, "  that  eighteen  boys  It  was  then  borrowed  by  Barclay  &  Co., 
and  men  had  exhausted  themselves  in  after  a  fire  which  destroyed  their  brew- 
pumping  for  twenty  minutes  without  ery,  and  kept  steadily  at  work  for  a 
producing  the  slightest  effect."  This  month  in  emptying  their  vats  of  beer, 
was  uncommon  speed,  for  a  mile  and  a  It  next  went  on  a  starring  tour  through 
half  an  hour  was  the  best  gait  of  the  France  and  Russia,  where  it  worked 
broken-down  old  fellows  from  the  work-  vrith  perfect  success.  The  Liverpool  en- 
house  who  ordinarily  manned  the  en-  gine  was  in  constant  use,  both  for  pump- 
gines.  iug  water  in  large  quantities,  and  for 
Ericsson  sought  to  remedy  this  condi-  extinguishing  fires,  and  the  success  of 
tion  of  things  by  inventing  a  steam  fire-  the  Prussian  engine — employed  in  pro- 
engine.  An  experimental  engine,  placed  tecting  the  public  buildings  of  the  cap- 
on a  rude  carriage,  was  btult  in  1828.  ital — led  to  the  bestowing  of  an  honoi^ 
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ary  memberahip  in  the  Berlin  Institute  machine.     There  is  on  record  a  report 

upon  its  manufacturer.  by  the  Chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  De- 

This  was  the  end  of  Messrs.  Braith-  pairtment  declaring  that  steam  fire-en- 
waite  &  Ericsson's  attempts  to  subati-  gines  would  do  more  damage  with  water 
tute  steam  for  hand-power  in  extin-  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  fire. 
guishing  fires.  The  very  completeness  A  generation  passed  before  the  London 
of  their  succese  was  their  ruin.  The  authoiities  were  ready  for  the  steam  fire- 
most  violent  prejudices  were  aroused  ;  engine.  Then,  in  1860,  they  adopted 
the  hose  of  the  engine  they  had  sent  out  one,  a  machine  so  defective  that  they 
at  their  own  expense  was  cut  by  the  jeal-  replaced  it,  after  a  trial  of  ten  months, 
ous  firemen ;  they  were  annoyed  in  eveiy  with  another  bearing  a  closer  resem- 
way  ;  and  the  parish  authorities  who  blauce  to  the  original  invention. 
ruled  Liondon  would  have  nothing  to  do  While  he  was  still  at  work  upon  his 
with  an  engine  that  consumed  so  much  fire-engine  Ericsson  found  opportunity 
water.  to  apply  in  another  direction  the  experi- 

"  Maehallah !  "  exclaimed  the   Pasha,  ence  acquired  in  its  construction.    Dur- 

when  a  Yankee  hand-engine  was  first  ex-  ing  the  century  preceding  his  transfer 

hibited  to  him  ;  "  very  good,  but  it  will  to  England  £220,000,000— a  sum  equiva- 

require  a  sea  to  supply  it  with  water,  lent  to  our  present  National  debt — liad 

It  won't  do  for  us,  for  tiiere  is  no  sea  in  been  expended  in  constructing  twenty 

the  middle  of  Constantinople."     There  thousand  miles   of   English    turnpikes, 

was  no  sea  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  so  as  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  land 


it  was  further  urged  that  so  much  water  carri^e.     Advance    in    this    direction 

"might  be  injudiciously  applied,"    The  had  reached  its  limit.     Light  vehicles, 

firemen  were  then  accustomed  to  sup-  mounted  on  springs  and  speeding  over 

ply  their  engines  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  perfect  highways  of  Macadam,  had 

the  middle  of  the  street,  to  collect  the  gradually  replaced  the  pack-horses  and 

water,  and  they  never  had  enough  to  do  the  rude  carriages  of  a  hundred  years 

any  harm.      The    same   objection  was  before.     Great  attention  had  been  paid 

made  to  the  steam  fire-engine  for  which  to    improving   the    breed   of    carriage- 

the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York,  horses,  and  a  speed  of  as  much  as  ten 

in  1840,  awarded  to  Ericsson  the  prize  miles  an  hour  was  familiar  to  passengers 

offered  for  the  best  model  of  such  a  by  the  stage-coaches.     Such  rapid  trav- 
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elling  wae  considered  highly  deleterious,  had  saved  her  from  the  disaster  impend- 

and  when  Lord  Campbell  tirst  made  the  ing  when  her  mines  bad  been  excavated 

journey  of  two  nights  and  three  days  below  the  limits  of  economical  mining 

from  Edinburgh  to  London,    whither  by  hand-power.     It  vae   now  looked 


he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  1798,  hia  to  as  a  means  of  relief  fi-om  the  fur- 
anxious  family  were  alarmed  with  stories  ther  danger  that  commercial  stagnation 
of  those  who  had  died  of  bmn  affec-  might  result  from  inadequate  means  of 
tions  after  journeying  with  a  celerity  so  transportation.  The  suggestion  of  a 
dangerous.  The  still  more  alarming  coming  revolution  was  found  in  the  sys- 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  was  at-  tem  of  tramway's,  employed  at  the  New- 
tained  for  a  short  distance  with  the  castle  collieries  for  transporting  coal  for 
Shrewsbury  coaches  over  the  excep-  short  distances  from  the  mouths  of  the 
tional  route  between  Cheltenham  and  pits.  George  Stephenson,  who  had  here 
Tewkesbury.  Beyond  this,  progress  gained  his  experience  as  an  engine- 
was  impossible,  for  the  limit  of  muscle-  driver,  was  fighting  the  battle  for  rail- 
power  was  reached,  roads  against  Philistine  England.  Pon- 
Varioua  unsuccessful  attempts  had  derous  review  logic  and  sparkling  news- 
been  made  to  apply  steam  -  power  to  paper  wit  were  devoted  to  ridiculing  his 
traction  upon  the  ordinary  highways,  clum  that  freight  might  be  conveyed 
but  the  demand  for  improvement  ut  the  .  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  the  ordinary 
transportation  of  passengers  does  not  passenger  hmit  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
appear  to  have  been  active.  The  needs  and  doleful  prophecies  were  indulged 
of  the  growing  internal  commerce  of  in  as  to  the  results  to  follow  the  adop- 
Great  Britain  were  more  urgent.     Steam  tion  of  his  revolutionary  projects.     Ste- 
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phecson's  chief  purpose  was  the  con-  be  brought  within    the  reach  of   alL 

veyance  of  freight.     Even  he  does  not  "  To  move  the  rich  needed  only  a  fonr- 

appear  to  hare  dreamed  of  the  effect  horse  coach,  nimiing  in  an  agonj  of  ten 

upon  passenger  travel  of  his  invoking  miles  an  hour ;  hut  to  move  the  poor 

"  the    aid  of  the    devil,   in   the   form  required  ears  before  which  those  of  the 

of  a  locomotive,  sitting  as  postilion  on  triumphing  Ctesars  must  pale  their  in- 

the  forehorsc,"  as  a  parliamentary  advo-  effectual  competition." 
cate  described   it.     Sir  Astley   Cooper        In  1«29  Stephenson  had  secured  his 

complained  that  the  railroad  would  "  de-  railroad    uniting   Liverpool  with  Man- 

stroy    the    noblesse."     Dr.    Arnold,  of  chester,  and  had  narrowed  the  discus- 

Bngby,  for  the   same  reason,  rejoiced,  sion  between  himself  and  his  oppouents 

declaring  that  feudality  was  gone  for-  to  determining  whether   stationary  en- 

ever,  and  that  it  was  a  blessing  to  think  gines  or  locomotives  should  be  used, 

that  any  one  evil  was  really  extinct.  In  the  decision  of  this  question,  as  the 

The  aristocratic  few  were  no  longer  to  result  showed,  was  involved  the  future 

have  the  pleasure  of  throwing  their  dust  of  railroad  development.     It  was  finally 

in  the  faces  of  the  humble  thousands,  decided  to  test  the  matter  by  ofTering  a 

trudging  wearily  along  the  pui)lic  high-  prize  of  £500  sterling  for  the  best  looo- 

waya.     Comfort  and  speed,  such  as  the  motive  answering  certain  requirements, 

lordlieflt  had  never  dreamed  of,  were  to  Five  months  were  allowed  for  prepara- 
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tion.     The  adTeiiisemeat  inviting  the    was  declared  a  loser  under  the  xules  of 

competition  did    not  reach    the  eye  of    the  competition. 

Ericsson,  busied  at  this  time  with  his        The  conditions  were  a  run  of  seventy 


fire-engine.  He  could  have  had  no  bet-  miles,  back  and  forth,  over  a  level  stretch 
ter  training  for  locomotive  construction  of  track  about  two  miles  in  length,  at 
than  this  was  giving  him  ;  but,  unfortu-  Bainhill,  this  being  the  on);  portion  of 
nately,  only  seven  weeks  of  the  twenty-  the  railroad  completed.  The  contest 
one  remained,  when  an  incidental  allu-  was  almost  eqnal  to  a  Derby  Day,  in  the 
sion  in  the  letter  of  a  friend  from  interest  and  excitement  it  created,  and 
Liverpool  for  the  first  time  informed  the  track  on  both  sides,  for  its  entire 
him  of  the  coming  contest.  Stephen-  length,  was  lined  with  spectators  on  foot, 
son  was  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  of-  onhorseback,  andin  carriages.  Five  en- 
fering  the  prize  ;  he  had  made  a  special  giaes  entered  ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
study  of  locomotives,  and  even  before  the  question  of  victory  lay  between  two 
Ericsson  commenced  work  had,  with  of  them — Stephenson's  "  Rocket "  and 
the  aid  of  his  son  fiobert,  completed  Braithwaite  &;  Ericsson's  "  Novelty." 
his  trial  engine,  and  was  sifting  it  of  its  The  "  Novelty  "  was  the  favorite  from 
defects  by  testing  it  on  a  track  con-  the  start.  In  beauty  of  design,  in  com- 
trolled  by  him.  ^icsson  had  to  design  pactness  of  construction,  in  the  combi- 
and  construct  his  locomotive  in  the  uf^  nation  of  lightness  with  strength,  it  corn- 
most  haste,  and  to  hurry  it  to  the  track  pared  in  appearance  with  the  "  Bocket" 
straight  from  the  workshop,  without  op-  much  as  tiie  Kentucky  racer  with  the 
portunity  for  the  preliminary  trial  re-  Normandy  perclieron.  A  glance  at  the 
quisite  for  all  machines,  and  especially  illustration  above  will  show  its  grace- 
for  one  of  novel  construction.  The  re-  ful  outlines.  By  the  use  of  blowers,  to 
suit  was  what  might  have  been  expected,  increase  the  draught  as  the  speed  in- 
Minor  defects  of  workmanship,  such  as  creased,  Ericsson  was  able  to  dispense 
might  have  been  corrected,  and  which  with  Stephenson's  cliuusy  smoke-stack, 
were  corrected  when  too  late,  revealed  To  avoid  thrust  and  heating,  he  applied 
themselves  on   the  trial,  and  Ericsson  the  power  to  bis  driving-wheels  horizon- 
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tally,    while    StepheDSon's    connecting-  pump  buret  and  brought  it  to  a  speedy 

rods  were  put  at  an  angle  of  foity-Beven  terminatioD.     This  was  repaired  in  the 

degrees,  counteracting  the  action  of  his  course  of  the  day,  and  the  engine  made 

springa.    So  while  the "  Novelty "  moved  several    trips  in    the    absence  of   the 

along  the  track  with  perfect  smoothDess,  judges.     On  its  trial  before  the  judges, 

the   "  Bocket "   was  as   unsteady   as   a  on  the  next  day,  a  "  green  joint "  yield- 

"  jolly-boat  in  a  gale  of  wind."  ed,  and  the  choleric  Ericsson  somewhat 

On  the  day  of  the  competition — Octo-  too   hastily,    smarting    under   what  he 

ber  6,  1829 — the  "  Socket  "was  the  only  considered  some   unfaii-ness,    withdrew 

locomotiTe  ready,  and  the  trial  of  the  his  engine,  and  the  award  was  giTen  to 

"NoTelty"    was    poetponed    until    the  Stephenson,   who   had   alone    "fulfilled 

11th,  when  the  pipe  from  the  forcing-  every  stipulated  condition." 
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Still,  the  judges  in  their  report  said  between  the  rival  locomotiTee,  during 

"the  appearance  of  the  'Novelty'  is  which  Ericsson's  was  in  working  order, 

very  much  in  its  favor  ;  the  macluneTy  it  said :  "  They  ran  up  and  down  during 

is  ingeniously  contrived  to  work  out  of  the  afternoon  more  for  amusement  than 

sight,  and  the  whole  form  is  as  commct  esperiment,  surprising  and   even   star- 

a  machine  as  can  be  imagined."     The  tUng  the  unscientific  beholders  by  the 

IJondoD    Times  was  enthusiastic  in  its  amazing  velocity  with  which  they  moved 

praise.     Describing  an  unofBcial  contest  along  tite  rails.     But  the  speed  of  all  the 
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locomotiYe  steam-carriages  was  far  ex-  case  of  Ericsson  it  is  only  a  single  star 

ceeded  by  that  of  Messrs.  Braithwaite  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  with  wluch  his 

&  Ericsson's  beautiful  engine  from  Lon-  shield    is  spangled."     In    considering 

don.    It  was  the  lightest  and  most  ele-  these  opinions,   it  should  be    remem- 

gant  carriage  on  the  road  yesterday,  and  bered  that  our  ideas  of  the  Bainhill 

tiie  velocity  with  which  it  moved  sur-  contest  are  derived  from  prejudiced  ac- 

prised  and  amazed  every  beholder.    It  counts.     Chief  of  these  is  that  contained 

shot  along  the  line  at  the  amazing  rate  in  Snules's  '*  life  of  Stephenson,"  de- 

of  thirty  miles  an  hour !  scribed  by  Knight's  "American Mechan- 

"  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  fly,  presenting  ical  Dictionary  "  as  "  ignoring  facts  and 

one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  of  pettifogging  the  whole  case ;  about  as 

human  ingenuity  and  human  daring  the  one-sided  an  afi&ur  as  '  Abbott's  life  of 

world  ever  beheld.      It  actually  made  Saint  Napoleon.' " 

one  giddy  to  look  at  it,  and  filled  thou-  We  may  imagine  the  excitement  fol- 

sands  with  lively  fears  for  the  safety  of  lowing  the  announcement  in  the  Times 

the  individuals  who  were  on  it."  of  the  performance  of  the  '*  Novelty  "  to 

The  prize  went  to  Stephenson ;  the  which  its  chief  attention  was  directed. 
succha  d'estime  was  with  Ericsson.  The  Bailroad  shares  leaped  at  once  to  a  pre- 
eminent English  engineer,  John  Scott  mium,  and  excited  groups  gathered  on 
Eussell,  who  was  present  at  Bainhill  on  'Change  to  discuss  the  wonderful  event, 
this  famous  day,  describing  his  experi-  The  pessimists  were  silenced ;  the  era  of 
ence,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  modem  railway  travel  was  inaugurated, 
edition  of  1840,  said :  "  The  '  Novelty '  and  the  world  was  cfdled  upon  to  adjust 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  through  a  series  itself  to  wholly  new  conditions.  To  the 
of  unfortunate  accidents  which  had  no  young  engineer  of  twenty-six  years,  who 
reference  to  the  character  or  capabiH-  played  his  part  so  well  on  that  day,  was 
ties  of  the  engine,  and  we  weU  recollect  accorded  the  rare  privilege  of  living  long 
that  it  made  a  powerful  impression  on  enough  to  witness  the  development  of 
the  public  mind  at  the  time.  On  the  the  new  age  he  had  helped  to  usher  in. 
first  day  of  the  trial  it  went  twenty-  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  could 
eight  miles  an  hour  (without  any  at-  look  back  upon  a  *'  change  in  the  physi- 
tached  load)  and  did  one  nule  in  seven  cal  relations  of  man  to  the  planet  on 
seconds  under  two  minutea  This  per-  which  he  dwells,  greater  than  any  which 
f ormance  will  now  appear  trifling,  but  can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any  known 
at  the  time  the  sensation  that  it  pro-  period  of  historic  time,"  and  this  he  had 
duced  was  immense."  no  small  part  in  creating. 

There  is  no  higher  authority  than  There  was  a  notable  gathering  of  sci- 
Scott  BusseU,  who  here  credits  the  entific  and  professional  men  at  the  Bain- 
*'  Novelty "  with  a  speed  of  nearly  hill  trial  It  was  followed  by  a  dinner, 
thirty-two  miles  an  hour.  C.  B.  Yig-  and  the  praises  of  the  speakers  made 
noles,  F.RS.,  another  British  engineer,  Ericsson  known  to  all  England  as  one 
of  equal  authority,  who  rode  with  Erics-  of  the  rising  men  of  his  profession, 
son  that  day,  declared  that  he  should  Following  his  experience  with  the 
never  forget  the  look  upon  Stephenson's  "Novelty,"  Ericsson  built,  in  1830,  in 
face  when  it  shot  by  the  "  Socket "  on  conjunction  with  Braithwaite,  two  loco- 
the  occasion  described  by  Mr.  BusselL  motives  of  elegant  design  and  costly 
In  his  address,  upon  his  taking  the  workmanship,  called  the  "  King  Will- 
chair  of  the  English  Institution  of  Civil  iam"  and  "Queen  Adelaide."  With 
Engineers,  January  11,  1870,  Mr.  Yig-  these  he  expected  to  astonish  the  engi- 
noles  said :  "  The  '  Novelty '  was  long  neering  world,  but  the  restrictions  put 
remembered  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  loco-  upon  him  by  his  associates  prevented 
motive,  which,  if  it  did  not  command  his  fully  carrying  out  his  ideas,  and  the 
success,  deserved  it."  Still  another  new  engines  did  not  meet  expectation. 
British  authority,  John  Bourne,  says  :  The  direct  steam-blast,  accidentally  dis- 
"To  most  men  the  production  of  such  covered  by  Timothy  Hackworth  during 
an  engine  would  have  constituted  an  the  Bainhill  trifd,  and  used  by  Stephen- 
adequate  claim  to  celebrity.  In  the  son,  was  superior  to  Ericsson's  plan  of 
Vol.  Vn.— 40 
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producing  draught  by  the  suction  of  a  signed  over  five  hundred  steam-engines. 
fan-wheeC  to  which  he  appears  to  have  Into  these  he  introduced  many  novelties, 
adhered  with  a  pertinacity  that  was  of  which  some  have  come  into  general 
characteristic;  so  he  abandoned  the  use.  Even  from  those  he  abandoned, 
field  of  locomotive  construction  and  because  they  produced  no  economical 
turned  to  other  pursuits.  results,  he  derived  valuable  hints  and  ex- 
Ericsson  was  now  a  partner  in  a  weU-  perience.  He  tested  superheated  steam 
Imown  London  house,  but  in  the  routine  m  an  engine  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  his  profession  he  still  found  time  for  Eegenfs  Canal  Basin,  London,  in  1834. 
perfecting  numerous  devices  and  inven-  He  built  at  Liverpool  a  centrifugal 
tions,  in  many  of  which  the  methods  of  pump,  worked  by  an  engine  formed  of 
later  years  were  anticipated  or  suggest-  a  hollow  drum,  turned  on  its  axis  at 
ed.  In  1830  he  applied  to  the  engines  the  rate  of  900  feet  a  second,  or  700 
of  a  Liverpool  steamer,  the  Corsair,  the  miles  an  hour,  by  the  impact  of  steam 
centrifugal  fan  -  blower,  afterward  uni-  against  inclined  planes  projecting  from 
versally  adopted  upon  American  river-  the  interior.  Several  rotary  engines  of 
steamers.  He  anticipated  Sir  William  novel  design,  a  file-cutting  machine,  and 
Thomson  with  a  deep-sea  lead,  record-  an  apparatus  for  making  salt  from  brine 
ing  depths,  without  reference  to  the  were  among  the  inventions  which,  from 
length  of  the  line,  upon  a  principle  this  time  on,  averaged  three  a  year  for 
similar  to  his.     This  lead  was  patented  thirty  years. 

in  1834^  and  came  into  extensive  use,  re-  In  the  midst  of  his  labors  upon  the 

ceiving  the  approval  of  navy  officers  and  steam-engine  Ericsson  x>ersisted  in  his 

sea-captains,  and  brought  some  thou-  search  for  a  substitute.     In  1827  he 

sands  into    the  inventor's    exchequer,  built  three  engines,  actuated  by  the  ex- 

For  a  hydrostatic  weighing  -  machine,  pansion  of  air,  and  continued  hiis  experi- 

patented  in  the  same  year,  the  London  ments  with  hot  air  as  a  motor  until 

Society  of  Arts  presented  a  prize,  and  1833,  when  his  first  ''caloric"  engine 

a  medal  was  also  bestowed  upon  Erics-  appeared.    Numerous  modifications  of 

son  by  the  first  International  Exhibition  this  followed,  as  his  investigations  con- 

at  London,  1852,  for  an  instrument  to  tinned,  and  his  researches  into  the  nat- 

measure  distances  at  sea,  an  alarm  ba-  ure  of  heat  were  finally  recognized  by 

rometer,  which  warned  the  mariner  of  an  the  award  of  the  Bumf  ord  Medal  in 

approaching  storm  by  sounding  a  gong,  1856.    His    studies  began  in  Sweden 

and  a  pyrometer  for  measuring  temper-  with  his  invention  of  a  ''flame-engine," 

ature  up  to  the  boiling-point  of  iron,  and  in  1826  he  contributed  to  the  ar- 

By  this  last  instrument,  the  error  of  chives  of  the    English    Institution   of 

Wedgewood  in  giving  such  high  tem-  Civil  Engineers  a  paper  describing  his 

perstares  to  fused  hSn,  glass,  Itc,  ^^as  experience  mth  thil,  ^d  presenting  his 

demonstrated.    An  instrument  for  meas-  theories  upon  the  subject  of  air-engines, 

uring  the  compressibility  of  water  was  During  the  'succeeding  thirty  years  he 

also  invented,  and  various  devices  for  expended  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 

propelling  boats  upon  the  canals  pat-  dollars  in  building  twenty-seven  experi- 

ented ;  in  one  of  these  was  applied  the  mental  machines  for  testing  his  theories, 

mode  of  ascending  heavy  grades,  now  in  including  the  engines  of  his  caloric  ship, 

tise  on  the  Swiss  mountain  railroads,  which  cost  one  •»  half  this  total  ($260,- 

Awater-meter  invented  at  this  time  was  400).     Nearly  $100,000  more  was  de- 

afterward  used  for  a  time  by  the  Cro-  voted  to  his  later  researches  into  the 

ton  Aqueduct  Department,  New  York ;  nature  of  solar  heat, 

but  the  mistaken  ideas  prevailing  at  The  "  caloric  "  engine  of  1833  was  a 

that  time  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  sore  puzzle  to  the  scientific  men  of  that 

required  in  the  measurement  of  water  day.     They  were  unwilling  to   accept 

interfered  with  its  use.  Ericsson's  theories  concerning  it ;  but 

Ericsson's  study  of  the  steam-engine  their  own  opinions  as  to  the  nature 

was  constant,  and  he  experimented  with  of  heat  were  not  sufficiently  settled  to 

numerous  ingenious  devices  for  its  im-  enable   them  to  explain    clearly  their 

provement.    From  first  to  last  he  de-  own    skepticism.     Aristotle    had    told 
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them  that  the  first  principle  in  Nat-  pelled  to  inform  his  audience,  which  in- 
ure, through  all  its  manifestations,  was  eluded  many  gentlemen  of  scientific 
unity,  and  that  these  manifestations  reputation,  that  he  did  not  altogether 
were  always  reducible  to  motion  as  their  understand  it.  This  was  a  sore  disap- 
foundation,  and  Bacon  had  declared  that  pointment  to  Ericsson,  who  had  counted 
**  the  very  essence  of  heat,  or  the  sub-  much  upon  Faraday's  advocacy  of  his  in- 
stantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion ; "  but  the  yention.  At  the  end  of  his  notes  upon 
science  of  thermo-dynamics  was  not  yet  this  lecture  Faraday  has  written  :  ''Must 
established  on  the  present  basis  of  the-  always  work  practically  ;  never  give  a 
ory  and  experiment.  It  was  not  until  final  opinion  except  on  that." 
1849  that  Joule  ^whose  death  is  an-  Braithwaite  does  not  appear  to  have 
nounced  as  I  write)  in  his  paper  before  joined  Ericsson  in  his  caloric  venture, 
the  Boyal  Society,  presented  his  final  Their  partnership  was  not  a  commercial 
conclusion  as  to  the  mechanical  equiva-  success,  brilliant  as  it  was  with  engineer- 
lent  of  heat,  and  established  the  exist-  ing  achievement.  Frugal  in  personal 
ence  of  an  exact  relation  between  heat  expenditure,  Ericsson  was  a  spendthrift 
and  force,  as  the  result  of  investigation  in  gratifying  his  love  for  invention.  To 
begun  by  him  in  1843,  and  by  Mayer  in  bring  forth  some  new  thing,  or  to  trans- 
Germany  a  year  earlier.  form  the  old  in  the  alembic  of  his  crea- 

Ericsson  was  guided  by  the  accepted  tive  imagination,  was  his  one  consuming 

theories  of  his  time,  and  Hs  experiments  desire.   Though  he  was  far  too  thorough 

had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  heat  a  master  of  lus  craft  to  occupy  himself 

is  an  agent  that  excites  mechanical  force  with  conceptions  not  practicable  in  an 

without  undergoing  change.    To  his  en-  engineering  sense,  his  own  means  and 

gine  he  gave  the  name  of  this  supposed  the  means  of  his  fnends  were  sometimes 

agent — "Caloric."  absorbed    in    ventures    not    profitable 

His  first  five-horse-power  caloric  en-  commercially.  But  were  not  the  elder 
gine  was  the  sensation  of  London  in  Brunei's  Thames  Tunnel,  his  designs 
scientific  and  mechanical  circles.  It  was  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  his  son's 
visited  by  a  large  number  of  men  of  "Great  Eastern"  steamcSdp,  and  in- 
distinction,  as  well  as  by  curious  crowds  numerable  other  ventures  of  the  most 
of  sightseers,  and  many  years  after  its  ap-  successful  of  men  equally  impracticable 
pearance  it  was  still  being  learnedly  dis-  in  the  same  sense  ?  Even  the  greatest 
cussed  in  engineering  circles.  Sir  Bich-  of  generals  sometimes  loses  a  battle, 
ard  Phillips,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  is  the  supreme  test  of 
Axts  of  life  and  of  Civilization,"  records  contemporary  appreciation,  and  Erics- 
the  "inexpressible  delight "  with  which  son's  inventions  did  not  always  pay; 
he  witnessed  the  workings  of  this  ma-  sometimes  because  the  result  he  sought 
chine,  and  declared  its  action  "  capable  could  be  more  economically  accom- 
of  extension  to  as  great  forces  as  ever  pHshed  in  other  ways,  if  less  efficiently, 
can  be  used  by  man."  Dr.  Andrew  Ure  and  as  often  because  a  long  educational 
believed  that  the  invention  would  throw  process  was  required  to  convince  those 
the  name  of  James  Watt  in  the  shade ;  he  would  benefit  of  their  need  of  what 
and  Bobert  Hunt,  F.B.S.,  the  editor  his  genius  had  provided  for  them.  The 
of  the  supplement  to  Ure's  Diction-  reception,  no  less  than  the  conception, 
ary,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  of  ideas  necessitates  evolution,  ^uiis  is 
apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  a  weary  world  for  those  who  see  much 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  this,  "  the  ex-  beyond  their  feUows. 
pansion  of  air  by  heat  will  eventually  in  The  steam  fire-engine  was,  as  I  have 
some  condition  take  the  place  of  steam  shown,  a  full  generation  in  advance  of 
as  a  motive  power."  Professor  Michael  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  field  of  loco- 
Faraday,  chiuiicterized  by  John  Tyndall  motive  construction  was  occupied  by 
as  "  the  greatest  experimental  philoso-  Stephenson,  whose  labors,  concentrated 
pher  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  was  upon  the  work  of  improving  and  adapt- 
first  convinced  and  then  bewildered.  In  ing,  were  not  disturbed  by  the  buzzing 
1834  he  lectured  on  the  new  motor  at  of  inventive  conceits.  Ericsson's  invest- 
the  Boyal  Institution,  but   was  com-  ments  in  "  futures,"  as  they  would  be 
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called    on    the    Exchanges,    were    too  be  conyinced.    They  permitted  them*- 

heavy,  and  the  financicd  difficulties  re-  selves  to  be  towed  in  their  barge  up 

suiting  from  this  imprudence  were  in-  and  down  the  Thames  at  the  rate  of 

creased  by  the  enforcement  of  an  obli-  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  gave  the  anxious 

gation  assumed  on  behalf  of  a  friend,  inventor  no  hint  as  to  their  conclusions 

The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  from  the  experiment.    Quite  by  accident 

failed  ;  the  bailiff  were  on  his  track,  he  learned  that  their  sage  determination 

and  for  a  time  he  enjoyed  the  hospitali-  waa  that  no  vessel  could  be  steered  if  the 

ties  of  "  The  Fleet  **  as  a  foreign  debtor,  power  was  applied  at  the  stem.    The  au- 

In  the  year  1837,  so  disastrous  to  many  thor  of  this  d  priori  conclusion,  which 

others,  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  ''  Act  experience  could  not  disturb,  appears 

for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,"  and  to  have  been  the  then  Surveyor  of  the 

secured  his  discharge  in  bankruptcy.  British  Navy,  Sir  William  Symonds.    It 

We  had  in  our  navy  at  this  time  a  was  a  most  illogical  deduction  from  pre- 

sailor,  Bobert  F.  Stockton,  who  imited  vious  experience  with  paddles  too  near 

qualities  rarely  found  in  combination,  the  stem. 

An  accomplished  and  experienced  offi-  This  unwillingness  to  be  convinced 
cer,  showing  an  intelligent  interest  in  by  facts  is  characteristic  of  the  British 
all  that  concerned  his  profession,  he  was  Admiralty,  and  explains  why  they  have 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  fortune  and  so  often  been  found  in  the  rear  of  the 
family  influence,  and  also  an  important  procession  in  adopting  the  changes  re- 
factor  in  the  politics  of  his  native  State,  quired  by  mechanical  invention.  They 
New  Jersey,  which  he  afterward  repre-  must  needs  wait  until  France  approved 
sented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  the  Ericsson  propeller  before  accepting 
States.  Captain  Stockton  vtras  building  it.  The  civil  engineers  of  England  were 
the  Delaware  and  Baritan  Canal,  and  equally  blind  to  the  merits  of  an  inven- 
had  invested  his  fortune,  and  that  of  tion  which  was  destined  to  make  a  mock 
his  family,  in  it.     The  financial  diffi-  of  their  theories. 

culties  of  1837  compelled  him  to  visit  Stockton  declared  his  contempt  for 

England  to  procure  the  means  for  com-  the  opinions  of  these  pundits.     Seeing 

C^  'ing  the  canal.     Ericsson  found  in  with  him  was  believing.    He  at  once 

for  a  time  a  congenial  spirit,  quick  ordered  a  little  propeller  vessel,  named 

to  recognize  the  vtdue  of    his    novel  after  him,  and  sent  it  across  the  Atlantic 

ideas  on  marine  propulsion.     The  year  under  sail,  and  in  command  of  a  ven- 

before,  Ericsson  had  made  his  first  ex-  turesome  Yankee  skipper,  to  whom  the 

periment  with  his  screw-propeller,  asso-  freedom  of  New  York  was  granted  by 

ciating  with  him  in'  this  enterprise  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  upon 

friend  of  Stockton's  and  a  fellow-Jersey-  his  arrival 

man,  Francis  B.   Ogden,  then  United  Years  after,  from  the  British  Patent 

States  consul  at  Liverpool.     Ogden  and  Office  came  a  request  that  the  engine  of 

Ericsson  had  been  friends  for  years,  and  this  vessel  should  be  purchased  for  ita 

were  connected  in  other  imdertakings,  museum,  to  complete  a  series  of  mod- 

Ogden's  previous  experience  in  naviga-  els  illustrating  the  progress  of  steam 

tion  on  the  Mississippi  giving  him  an  navigation.       The  Stockton  was   then 

intelligent  appreciation  of  his  associate's  (1866)  in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs. 

efforts  to  improve  the  marine  engine.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  doing  duty  as  a 

First,  a  model  of  Ericsson's  propeller  tug,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey, 

was  bmlt,  and  thoroughly  tested  in  a  Ericsson  tried  in  vain  to  get  possession 

public  bath  at  Liverpool    Next,  a  boat,  of  the  engine  of  this  vessel,  offering  to 

forty  feet  long,  was  launched  upon  the  replace  it  with  a  new  one  at  his  own  ex- 

Thames.    This,  propelled  by  a  double  pense.      He  was   finally  compelled  to 

screw,  attained  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  announce  the  failure  of  this  attempt, 

hour  and  demonstrated  most  conclu-  "Nothing,"  he  wrote,   "could   induce 

sively  its  capacity  by  its  feats  in  tow-  the  Messra  Stevens,  who  claim  to  be 

ing  heavy  vessels.    As  the  propeller  was  the  originators  of  screw  propulsion,  to 

especially  adapted  to  naval  needs,  the  permit  the  machinery  of  the  real  pio- 

potent  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  must  neer  screw  vessel  to  be  placed  in  your 
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musetuxL    Accordingly,  some  time  ago,  1868.    Her  letters  to  him  display  re- 

the  Bobert  F.  Stockton  was  hauled  out  spect  and  affection.    None  of  his  replies 

of  the  water  and  cut  up,  each  plate  be-  are  preserved,  but  the  invariable  indorse- 

ing  separated  from  the  other,  while  the  ment  of  the  pet  name  of  '*  Duck ''  upon 

machinery  was  broken  up  and  put  into  her  letters,  which,    according    to    his 

the  melting-pot."  methodical  habit,   were  all  fled,  indi- 

At  the  time  of  his  association  with  cates  his  feeling  toward  the  one  he  was 
Stockton,  Ericsson  was  superintending  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  most  fas- 
engineer  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Bail-  cinating  woman  he  had  ever  met. 
way,  one  of  the  leading  lines  out  of  Ericsson's  accjuaintance  with  Captain 
London,  and  had  invented  a  machine  Stockton  came  just  at  the  time  when  the 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  inventor  of  the  propeller  was  most  in 
its  roadway  embankmenta  Encouraged  need  of  influential  assistance  to  enable 
by  Captain  Stockton  he  resigned  this  him  to  develop,  in  some  more  congenial 
position,  and  transferred  himseH  to  the  dime,  schemes  in  danger  of  perishing 
United  States,  arriving  here  in  the  under  the  chilling  influence  of  prejudice 
British  Queen,  November  2,  1839,  be-  and  indifference.  Stockton  was  at  this 
ing  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  A  time  in  close  association  with  the  Messrs. 
gentleman  who  was  in  his  employ  at  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  who  constructed 
this  time  says  of  him:  "His  manner  locomotives  and  steam-boats  for  the 
with  strangers  was  courteous  and  ex-  public  highways  in  which  he  vtras  inter- 
tremely  taking.  He  invariably  made  ested.  Considering  the  fact  of  the  elder 
friends  of  high  and  low  alike.  With  Stevens's,  claim  to  the  screw,  and  con- 
those  in  immediate  contact  with  him  in  sidering,  further.  Captain  Stockton's  inti- 
carrying  out  his  work,  he  was  very  popu-  mate  relations  with  the  Stevens  family 
lar.  He  had  few  intimates  of  his  own  at  this  time,  his  active  interest  in  secur- 
social  level  With  these  his  manner  ing  the  introduction  of  Ericsson's  pro- 
was  very  hearty,  open,  and  frank,  and  peUer  into  this  country  is  significant, 
he  was  an  excellent  talker.  To  me,  from  There  were  then  no  steam-vessels  in 
my  first  intercourse  vrith  him  to  the  last,  our  navy.  TheDemologos,  built  by  Bob- 
he  was  always  gentle,  kind,  and  consid-  ert  Fulton  in  1813,  was  never  entirely 
erate.  In  his  habits  of  life  he  was  fru-  completed,  owing  to  the  termination  of 
gal,  but  he  never  considered  money  or  the  war  in  which  she  was  to  take  part, 
counted  the  cost  of  carrying  out  his  me-  In  1829,  while  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn 
chanical  conceptions."  Navy-Yard  as  a  receiving-ship,  she  was 

Three  years  before,  on  the  15th  of  Oc-  blown  up,  whether  by  accident  or  design 
tober,  1836,  Captain  Ericsson  had  been  was  never  determined,  a  large  loss  of 
married,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Pad-  life  resulting.  A  second  vessel,  called 
dington,  London,  to  Amelia  Byam,  the  Fulton,  had  been  built  in  1837-38  ; 
daughter  of  Edward  Byam,  second  son  but  this  veas  a  failure,  and  lay  a  useless 
of  Sir  John  Byam,  formerly  British  Com-  hulk  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard  until  re- 
missioner  for  Aniigua.  The  bridegroom  built  in  1861.  Thus  the  field  of  steam- 
WHB  then  thirty-three  years  of  age  and  engineering,  as  applied  to  vessels  of  the 
the  bride  but  nineteen.  Mrs.  Ericsson  United  States  Navy,  was  an  open  one. 
was  a  very  handsome  woman,  intelligent.  Many  naval  officers  opposed  altogether 
and  of  a  generous  disposition.  She  the  introduction  of  steam  into  naval  ves- 
joined  her  husband  after  his  removal  to  sels,  and  Ericsson's  ideas  as  to  its  appli- 
America,  and  they  resided  for  some  time  cation  were  so  bold  and  original  as  to 
at  the  Astor  House,  and  afterward  at  the  still  further  alarm  their  conservatism  ; 
house  he  occupied  in  Franklin  Street,  but  he  had  entirely  convinced  Stockton 
New  York.  Subsequently  she  returned  of  their  practicability,  and  Stockton 
to  England,  where  she  insisted  ux>on  was  all-powerful  at  Washington.  Cap- 
residing,  an  amicable  separation  put-  tain  William  Hunter,  of  the  Navy,  had 
ting  an  end  to  Ericsson's  brief  dream  of  submitted  a  plan  for  a  vessel  with  sub- 
domestic  happiness.  He  continued  to  merged  wheels,  and  Stockton  urged  the 
contribute  liberally  to  her  support,  and  building  of  a  sikeam-frigate  on  the  plans 
they  corresponded  until  her  death,  in  of  Ericsson,  prepared  in  England  pre- 
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vious  to  his  arrival  here.  It  was  finally  Stockton,  and  highly  adYantageous  to 
decided  to  build  a  vessel  upon  each  plan,  the  United  States.  For  this,  it  is  added, 
The  usual  delay  attending  Government  "  we  are  indebted  to  the  fidelity,  ingen- 
business  occurred,  and  Ebricsson  had  to  uity,  and  services  of  Captain  John  Erics- 
wait  three  years  before  the  vessel  which  son,  and  for  which  he  has  never  been 
he  came  over  to  build — the  Princeton —  paid." 

was  commenced.  Before  she  was  com-  Thus  did  the  United  States  avail  itself, 
pleted,  in  1844,  his  screw  had  been  ap-  without  compensation,  of  the  experience 
plied  to  forty  -  one  commercial  vessels  acquired  at  great  cost  by  a  private  indi- 
running  upon  the  great  lakes  and  along  vidual,  audit  has  continued  to  make  use, 
the  coast  The  first  of  these  was  the  from  ihat  day  to  this,  of  ideas  which  he 
Yandalia,  of  one  hundred  and  sixt^  tons  undoubtedly  originated  and  first  ap- 
burden.  She  was  contracted  for  in  De-  plied.  If  this  does  not  violate  the  let- 
cember,  1840,  and  made  her  experimental  ter  it  certainly  does  offend  the  spirit 
trip  in  November,  1841,  from  Oswego  to  of  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  next  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
was  a  coasting  vessel,  the  Clarion,  run-  public  use  without  just  compensation, 
ning  to  Cuba.  In  1843  he  applied  an  for  property,  as  the  United  States  Su- 
awoliary  screw  to  the  sailing  packet  preme  Court  has  said,  ''is  a  word  of 
Massachusetts,  afterward  sold  to  the  large  import."  In  1866  a  competent 
Gbvemment  and  used  as  General  Scott's  engineering  authority  declared  that  no 
flag-ship  in  his  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  screw-propeUer  engine  "  has  since  been 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  constructed  to  go  below  the  water-line 
The  Princeton  was  built  at  the  Phil-  which  surpasses  that  of  the  Princeton 
adelphia  Navy-Yard,  imder  Ericsson's  in  trustworthiness,  durability,  strength, 
direction.  As  there  was  no  specific  au-  lightness,  and  mechanical  excellence  of 
thority  for  his  employment,  he  was  performance.  It  was  simpler  and  had 
obliged  to  accept  the  assurances  that  he  fewer  parts  than  any  propeller  engine 
should  be  properly  compensated  for  his  ever  put  into  a  war  steamer."  Ericsson 
time  and  for  the  use  of  his  numerous  was  the  pioneer  in  applying  power  di- 
inventions  applied  to  the  vessel  There  rectly  to  the  shaft  turning  &e  screw,  so 
was  not,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  a  as  to  get  rid  of  the  compHcation  of  belts 
portion  of  the  Princeton  as  big  as  a  or  gearing,  and  the  engme  of  the  Piince- 
pin's-point  which  was  not  built  from  his  ton  was  tiie  first  large  example  of  this 
designs.  With  the  exception  of  $1,000  type.  It  marked  a  new  departure,  and 
advanced  by  Captain  Stockton,  nothing  was  at  the  time  openly  and  unsparingly 
was  paid  him  at  this  time,  and  it  was  ridiculed  by  allthe  experts  who  examined 
not  until  the  United  States  Court  of  it.  In  spite  of  them  and  their  wisdom  it 
Claims,  in  1857,  imanimously  allowed  did  its  work  so  x>crfectly  and  accurately 
him  $13,930,  that  he  established  any  that  it  wore  out  one  hull,  and  another  was 
legal  claim  against  the  Government,  built  expressly  for  it. 
This  judgment  represented,  as  Ericsson  In  1843  Ericsson's  representative  in 
states  in  a  petition  to  Congress,  ''not  England,  Count  von  Bosen,  received 
only  the  services  and  expenses  of  two  orders  to  fit  up  the  Pomone,  a  French 
entire  years  exclusively  devoted  to  this  44-gun  frigate,  with  Ericsson's  propeller 
work,  but  all  the  pecuniary  compensa-  and  engines  below  the  water-line,  and 
tion  that  your  petitioner  has  received  or  this  example  was  followed  the  next  year 
can  receive  for  the  creation  of  the  first  (1844)  by  the  dilatory  British  Admiralty, 
war  steamer  in  any  country  of  the  class  in  an  order  given  to  Yon  Bosen  for  the 
now  universally  adopted  not  only  in  the  Amphion  frigate,  Ericsson  furnishing 
Navy  of  the  IFnited  States,  but  in  all  the  general  plans  for  the  vessel,  from 
other  navies  of  the  world."  A  report  this  coimtry.  Bourne,  in  his  stand- 
presented  by  a  committee  of  the  Sen-  ard  "Treatise  on  the  Screw-Propeller" 
ate,  in  1865,  confirms  this  statement,  de-  (1852),  tells  us  that  the  engines  of  these 
claring  that  the  Princeton  performed  vessels  were  the  first  engines  in  Europe 
the  service  specified  in  the  calculations,  which  were  kept  below  the  water-line ; 
was    entirely   satisfactory    to    Captain  the    first  direct-acting   horizontal    en- 
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gines  employed  to  give  motion  to  the  from  England,  but  a  foot  larger  in  di- 
eorew,  and  tiiat  Ericsson's  was  the  first  ameter  at  the  breech,  and  thus  much 
example  of  a  screw  vessel's  "  being  em-  heavier.  This  is  the  gun  called  the 
ployed  for  commercial  purposes."  Erics-  Peacemaker,  which  burst  while  a  distin- 
son,  he  says,  "  threw  the  dogmas  of  the  guished  party  was  visiting  the  Prince- 
engineers  to  the  winds,  and  coupled  the  ton,  at  Washington,  February  28,  1844, 
engine  immediately  to  the  propeller."  killing  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Up- 

During  their  discussions  of  naval  mat-  shur,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  T. 
ters  in  England,  Ericsson  had  presented  W.  Gilman ;  Colonel  Gardiner,  of  Gar- 
to  Stockton  and  Ogden  his  ideas  on  the  diner's  Island  (off  Long  Island),  and 
subject  of  ordnance.  Wrought-iron  was  four  other  visitors,  besides  desperately 
used  in  the  earliest  years,  but,  as  sizes  in-  wounding  several  of  the  vessel's  crew, 
creased,  cast-iron  was  resorted  to.  Be-  Ericsson's  first  gun  stood  the  severest 
cent  successful  attempts  at  forging  large  possible  tests,  and  was  subsequently 
shafts  in  England  had  satisfied  him,  and  fired  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  with 
he  succeed^  in  satisfying  Stockton,  heavy  charges,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
that  heavy  guns  could  be  forged.  So  a  burst  it.  It  is  now  at  the  Brooklyn 
wrought-iron  gun  of  the  then  enormous  Navy-Yard  with  the  target  it  pierced, 
calibre  of  twdve  inches  was  forged  in  Ericsson  had  more  confidence  in  his 
England,  after  designs  made  by  Erics-  gun  called  the  Oregon,  and  urged  Stock- 
son,  as  early  as  1834.  This  he  brought  ton  to  fire  that  when  exhibiting  his  ves- 
with  him  when  he  came  to  this  country,  sel,  instead  of  the  Peacemaker.  This  ad- 
It  was  tested  at  Sandy  Hook  against  a  vice  was  not  accepted ;  but  when  the  dis- 
tai^t  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  then  astrous  result  followed  Stockton  wished 
and  so  long  after  considered  impreg-  Ericsson  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
nable,  and  sent  a  shot  clean  through  it  the  gun.  As  he  had  been  most  unhand- 
and  far  into  the  bank  behind.  The  somely  deprived  of  the  credit  which  be- 
gun was  sighted  by  its  designer,  who  longed  to  him  for  his  work  upon  the 
was  an  expert  artillerist,  and  had  been  Princeton,  he  refused  to  be  thus  made 
known  as  early  as  1820  as  a  skilled  ar-  a  scapegoat  o^  and  a  breach  in  their 
tillery  draughtsman.  He  was  familiar,  friendship  followed, 
too,  with  the  construction  and  manipu-  ''The  triumphs  of  genius,"  says  Dr. 
lation  of  the  Swedish  80-pounders  em-  Dionysius  Lardner,  in  his  *'  Popular 
ployed  in  the  Baltic  boats,  when  noth-  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art "  (1846), 
ing  beyond  a  40-pounder  was  known  in  "  are  not  tmattended  with  alloy.  The 
the  American  navy.  moment    that    any  Invention     proves 

This  12-inch  gun  proved  too  weak,  and  to  be  successful  in  practice,  a  swarm 

itwasstrengthenedwithbands,  as  isnow  of   vermin  are  fostered  into  being  to 

the  general  custom  in  building  heavy  devour  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  in- 

guns.     These  bands  were  2y  inches  in  ventor,   and  to  rob  genius  of  its  fair 

depth  by  9  inches  in   width,  and  the  reward.     Captain  Ericsson,  so  long  as 

four  were  placed  contiguous  to  each  his  submerged  propeller  retained  the 

other,  and  so  neatly  finished  that  in  ap-  character  of  a  mere  experiment,  was  left 

pearance   they  formed  a  single  band,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it;  but 

The    plan   proved   entirely  successful,  when  it  forced  its  way  into  extensive 

and  after  farther  tests  the  gun  was  put  practical  use — ^when  it  was  adopted  in 

on  board  the  Princeton.    To  it  were  the  United  States  Navy,  and  in  the  Bev- 

applied  Ericsson's  self-acting  lock  and  enue  Service— when  the  coast  of  this 

his  guDM^aiTiage,  which  made  it  possi-  country  mtnessed    its   appUcation    in 

ble  to  fire  heavy  guns  at  sea  by  effectu-  numerous  commercial  vessels — when  it 

ally  taking  up  the  recoil     The  Prince-  was  known  that  in  France  and  England 

ton  was  £dso  furnished  with  the  instru-  its  adoption  was  decided  upon — then 

ment  for  measuring  distances,  for  which  the  discovenr  was  made  for  the  first 

the  London  Exposition  in  1862  awarded  time  that   uiis    invention    of    Captain 

a  medaL  Ericsson's  was  no  invention  at  all — that 

Stockton  also  ordered  a  gun  in  this  it  had  been  applied  since  the  earliest 

coimtry  on  the  model  of  the  one  brought  dates  in  steam  navigation.    Old  patents 
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— some  of  which  had  been  still-born,  and  ments.    He  was  an  eloquent  talker  upon 

others  which  had  been  for  years  dead  any  subject  in  which  he  was  warmly  in- 

and  buried — were  dug  from  their  graves,  terested — <'all  fire  and  fiame,"  as  one 

and  their  dust  brought  into  courts  of  of  his  countrymen  described  him.    He 

law    to    oyertum    this    invention,  and  was  a  member  of  and  a  frequent  visitor 

wrest  from  Captain  Ericsson  his  justly  to  the  Union  Club  in  New  York.    Dis- 

eamed  reward."  coursing  there  one  night  on  the  subject 

During  the  years  immediately  sue-  of  a  caloric  ship,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  the 

ceeding  the  Princeton  experience  Erics-  eminent  patent  lawyer,  who  was  present, 

son  was  occupied  in  introducing    his  declared  emphatically  **  that  if  Ericsson 

propeller  and  defending  his  rights  of  was  sure  of  producing  a  speed  of  five 

property  in  the  courts  at  great  expense,  miles  an  hour,  he  ought  not  to  hesitate," 

Meanwhile  he  devoted  such  attention  reminding  him  of  Fulton  and  his  first 

as  he  could  to  his  caloric  engine.     He  attempt. 

never  ceased  to  believe  in  his  pet,  and  Thus  encouraged  he  determined  to 

later  on,  in  the  midst  of  his  Monitor  proceed  with  his  plana     Mr.  Edward 

triumphs,  he  wrote :    "The  satisfaction  Dunham,  late  president  of  the  Com  Ex- 

with  which  I  place  my  head  on  the  change  Bank,  Mr.  John  B.  Eitching, 

pillow  at  night,  conscious  of  having,  and  other  men  then  well  known  in  com- 

through  my  litUe  caloric  engine,  con-  mercial  circles,  furnished  the  money  to 

f  erred    a    great    boon  on    mankind —  build  a  vessel  of  two  thousand  tons,  with 

though  the  full  importance  of  that  boon  caloric  engines  costing  $130,000,  and 

may  not  be  understood  until  the  lapse  having  cylinders  of  one  hundred  and 

of   perhaps  another    century — is    far  sixty-eight  inches  in  diameter  and  six 

greater  than  any  satisfaction  the  pro-  feet  stroke.   Work  upon  her  was  pushed 

duction  of  an  engine  of  war  can  give,  with  her  designer's  accustomed  energy. 

The    steam-engine   uses  water,  which  and  her  machinery  was  in  motion  with- 

prevents  its  employment  in  millions  of  in  seven  months  irom  the  date  of  laying 

cases  requiring  motors  to  relieve  human  the  keel — a  feat  unrivalled,  considering 

drudgery.    We  cannot  trust  that  dan-  the  enormous  mass  of  the  machinery 

gerous  agent  to  the  care  of  our  wives  and  its  novel  features.    The  vessel  on 

and  chil^en,  but  the  caloric  engine  we  an  experimental  trip  to  Washington  and 

safely  may.    We  can  turn  the  key  to  Richmond  registered  a  speed  of  eight 

the  room  containing  it,  and  the  humble  miles  an  hour,  and  even  attained  a  speed 

artisan  may,  without  apprehension,  ply  of  eleven  miles — three  miles  in  excess  of 

his  tool  while    this    hajmless  servant  Mr.  Cutting's  limit.    But  the  inherent 

turns  the  crank  and  cooks  his  food."  vice  of  hot  air  as  a  motor  revealed  itself 

Of  this  little  caloric  engine  thousands  in  a  most  unmanageable  form  when  it 
have  been  sold,  and  many  thousands  was  attempted  to  apply  it  on  this  colos- 
more  of  the  hot-air  engine  that  sue-  sal  scale.  Ericsson  found,  as  did  his 
ceeded  it  This  last  still  continues  in  rival,  Bev.  Dr.  Stirling,  of  Dundee,  Scot- 
extensive  use,  requiring  a  large  estab-  land,  that  the  high  heat  required  af- 
lishment  for  its  manufacture  and  sale,  fected  the  shape  of  the  cylinders,  caus- 
The  patents  for  these  inventions  Erics-  ing  leakage,  and  burned  out  the  lubri- 
son  gave  to  business  associates  to  whom  cants  with  which  it  is  usual  to  tighten 
he  was  indebted  for  favors  and  assist-  the  joints.  The  temperature  of  a  hot- 
ance  in  carrying  on  his  experiments.  air  engine,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 

In  the  attempt  to  apply  the  caloric  necessarily  twice  that  of  ordinary  steam, 
principle  upon  a  larger  scale  Ericsson  In  a  commercial  sense,  the  Ericsson 
failed  ;  vet  this  failure  was  accompanied  was  unsuccessful,  and  yet  it  was  one  of 
by  a  display  of  engineering  capacity  the  greatest  mechanical  triumphs  of  the 
which  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  period.  No  better  specimen  of  work- 
triumph  for  most  men.  The  fact  that  manship  than  her  huge  engines  had  then 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  half  a  miQion  been  produced  by  American  artisans 
dollars  to  build  the  caloric  vessel  bearing  in  American  workshops.  With  steam 
his  name,  illustrates  his  influence  with  substituted  for  caloric,  the  vessel  car- 
men of  capital  and  conservative  tempera-  ried  the  Seventh  New  York  Begiment, 
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in  1858,  to  Bichmond,  as  escort  to  the  Sir  William  further  insisted,  in  his  ad- 
body  of  President  Monroe  ;  was  used  as  dress  before  the  British  Association,  in 
a  transport  vessel  dtiring  the  civil  war ;  August,  1882,  that  ''  the  gas  or  caloric 
and  finjally,  in  her  old  age,  was  trans-  engine  combines  the  conditions  most 
formed  into  a  sailing  vessel,  carrying  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  maximum 
coaL  results,  and  it  ma^  reasonably  be  sup- 
Ericsson  was  defeated  but  not  dis-  posed  that  the  difficulties  still  in  the 
eouraged.  Nothing  better  illustrates  way  of  their  application  on  a  large  scale 
his  energy,  his  force  of  character,  and  will  gradually  be  removed.*' 
his  unfailing  confidence  in  his  own  me-  Tins  was  Ericsson's  belief,  and  it  was 
chanical  conceptions  than  the  fact  that  with  a  heavy  heart  that  he  abandoned 
he  still  continued  his  labors  upon  his  further  experiment,  and  devoted  him- 
caloric  engine.  He  insisted  that  it  was  self  to  perfecting  his  early  engine  of  a 
"  a  boon  to  humanity,  and  another  step  simpler  device,  which  could  be  made 
in  the  progress  of  man  ordained  of  available  at  once,  even  if  its  possibilities 
Gk>d."  Nor  did  he  lose  the  confidence  were  less  brilliant.  "I  find  myself  on  the 
of  his  friends.  Twenty  or  thirty  thou-  verge  of  ruin,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I  must  do 
sand  dollars  more  were  expended  on  ex-  saniething  to  obtain  bread,  and  vindicate 
perimental  engines,  and  improvements  to  some  extent  my  assumed  position  as 
were  patented  in  1851,  1855,  1856,  the  opponent  of  steam."  This  was  in 
1858,  and  1860.  He  was  compelled  1855,  and  dtiring  the  six  years  interven- 
now  to  work  on  what  the  artiste  call  ing  between  that  time  and  our  Civil  War 
''pot-boilers,"  and  lay  aside  his  grander  he  had  redeemed  his  fortunes  and  was 
sdiemes  for  some  more  fitting  season,  a  in  receipt  of  the  handsome  income  of 
season  never  to  come.  In  a  letter  to  which  long  before  he  would  have  been 
the  associates  in  his  earlier  enterprise  in  possession  had  he  been  content  to  let 
he  gave  expression  to  the  painful  dis-  the  Future  take  care  of  itself,  so  far  as 
appointment  he  experienced  in  being  the  solution  of  mechanical  problems  is 
obliged  to  limit  his  ambition.    He  de-  concerned. 

clared  his  most  emphatic  belief  that  the  One  motive  prompting  Ericsson's  lab- 
system  of  motive  power  he  was  at  work  ors  on  the  caloric  engine  is  explained  in 
upon  would  some  day  be  perfected,  and  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  London  Times 
asserted  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  $500,-  in  1860.  "  The  dose  observer  of  labor- 
000  expended  upon  the  caloric  ship,  de-  saving  machines  is  well  aware,"  he  said, 
voted  to  further  experiments,  would  pro-  '*  that  of  late  years  the  legitimate  bounds 
duce  great  results.  He  had  given  up  have  been  passed,  and  &at  we  are  rap- 
his  time  for  four  years,  and  incurred  idly  encountering  the  danger  of  in- 
personal  liabilities  amounting  to  $30,-  teUect-samng  machines  by  introducing 
000  in  attempting  to  show  '*  that  bun-  mechanical  devices  for  effecting  every- 
dles  of  wires  are  capable  of  exerting  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  the  residt 
more  force  than  shiploads  of  coal,"  and  of  the  combination  of  intellect  and  mus- 
he  could  go  no  further.  cular  effort.  It  is  needless  to  speculate 
These  "  bundles  of  wires  "  were  what  as  to  the  effect  upon  our  race  which  this 
Ericsson  called  his  ''  regenerator ; "  an  dispensing  with  intellect  and  the  sub- 
apparatus  consisting  of  masses  of  wire  stitution  of  monotonous  muscular  labor 
netting  so  arranged  as  to  extract  the  will  produce  in  time.  The  evil  is  man- 
heat  from  the  air  passing  out,  after  hav-  ifest." 

ing  done  its  work,  and  transfer  it  to  the  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  con- 
cold  air  coming  in  to  complete  the  cir-  tributions  to  the  periodical  press,  for 
cuit.  Sir  WilHam  Siemens,  who  after-  Ericsson  wrote  with  clearness  and  force 
ward  made  effective  use  of  this  princi-  upon  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested, 
pie  in  his  regenerative  furnace,  declared  and  his  articles  were  always  welcome, 
that  it  failed  in  the  hot-air  engines  for  On  one  occasion  he  sent  a  contribution 
want  of  proper  application ;  and  there  can  to  a  leading  New  York  newspaper.  Its 
be  little  doubt  that  Ericsson  would  have  appearance  was  so  long  delayed  that  he 
conquered  the  difficulties  he  encountered  concluded  that  it  was  not  wanted,  and 
could  he  have  continued  his  experiments,  sent  a  copy  to  another  paper.     The  next 
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day  the  two  contributions  were  pub-  Forty  years,  or  the  period  of  Israelitish 
lished  as  editorials,  and  for  once  papers  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  is  sup- 
that  could  by  no  possibility  agree  were  posed  to  be  required  for  the  complete 
found  in  perfect  accord,  not  only  as  to  acceptance  of  a  new  idea.  Another  gen- 
ideas,  but  as  to  the  language  in  which  eration  must  first  succeed,  and  the  old 
they  found  expression.  Amusing  ex-  be  buried,  and  its  prejudices  with  it. 
planations  from  these  papers  and  some  This  period  of  probation  will  not  have 
good-natured  gibing  from  their  rivals,  passed  before  there  is  a  general  recog- 
was  the  result ;  the  occasion  being  un-  nition  of  the  force  of  tiie  arguments 
usually  favorable  for  a  display  of  that  which  led  logically  to  the  Monitor  as 
amiable  solicitude  concerning  the  mis-  the  most  efficient  type  of  armor-clad — 
takes  of  contemporaries  which  is  charac-  ''the  safest,  stanchest)  and  most  for^ 
teristic  of  the  press.  midable  vessels  in  the  world,"  as  one 

of  our  naval  officers.  Commander  J.  J. 

Ericsson's  relations  to  the  Govern-  Brice,  has  recently  declared.     Millions 

ment  were  not  confined  to  his  work  have  been  spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to  im- 

upon  the  Princeton.    His  services  and  prove  upon  it,  and  its  critics  fail  to  rec- 

his  inventions  were  in  request  for  the  ognize  the  unities  of  the  design  and 

transport  vessels  of  the  Quartermaster's  disregard  its  inventor's  most  positive 

Department  of  the  Army  during  the  declaration,  that  the  turret  system  and 

war  with  Mexico  and  for  the  Eevenue  the  Monitor  system  must  go  together ; 

Marine  vessels  of  the  Treasury  Depart-  that  a  Monitor  without  a  turret  or  a 

ment,  as  well  as  for  the  Navy.    Neces-  turret  without  a  Monitor  is  worthless, 

sity  compelled  him  to  realize  some  of  his  The  plan  of  putting  turrets  upon  vessels 

most  brilliant  conceptions  through  the  with  sides  rising  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 

favor  of  the  Government,  if  at  aU.    He  above  the  water  is,  Ericsson  said,  simplv 

seems  to  have  seen  from  the  beginning,  ridiculous.      Officials    who    plan    sack 

more  clearly  than  anyone  else,  that  the  structures  show  gross  ignorance  of  first 

introduction  of  steam-power  caUed  for  principles. 

a  complete  reconstruction  of  navies,  in-  The  contest  between  the  Monitor  and 
stead  of  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  exist-  the  Merrimac  was  a  fair  test  of  the  rel- 
ing  establishments  to  new  necessities,  ative  value  of  Ericsson's  theory  and  the 
He  comprehended  with  equal  clearness  theories  which  have  been  so  persistently 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  use  of  opposed  to  it.  Now  from  one  of  our  sail- 
armor  as  a  means  of  protecting  naval  ors  comes  the  declaration,  equally  frank 
vessels  from  the  destructive  fire  of  shell,  and  truthful,  that  "  there  is  no  doubt, 
Hence  the  two  distinct  epochs  of  change  if  improved  vessels  of  to-day,  represent- 
marking  the  progress  of  naval  science  ing  the  respective  types,  became  en- 
during the  quarter -century  from  1840  gaged  in  battle,  the  effect  in  its  results 
to  1865  dated,  one  from  the  appear-  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  first  fight" 
ance  of  his  Princeton  in  1843,  the  other  '*  Contenting  ourselves  with  looking  idly 
from  the  advent  of  his  Monitor  in  1862.  on  at  ship-building,"  says  Commander 
The  idea  of  a  submerged  turreted  vessel  Brice,  "  speculating  upon  the  success  of 
was  the  result  of  studies  leading  natu-  the  magnificent  vessels  yearly  launched 
rally  and  inevitably  to  the  absolute  dis-  in  Europe,  we  are  to  take  advantage  of 
carding  of  sails  in  favor  of  engines,  and  these  improvements,  so  we  are  told,  and 
the  substitution  of  *'  steamanship  "  for  thus  make  ready  to  seize  upon  the  right 
seamanship.  It  was  an  idea  against  thing,  when  it  has  been  discovered,  at  the 
which  nautical  prejudice  was  natiuully  expense  of  someone  else.  What  should 
arrayed,  for  it  put  an  end  to  the  romance  be  our  mortification  now  in  seeing  the 
of  the  sea,  replacing  the  trim  sailor  with  tendency  of  European  construction  drift 
the  grimy  stoker,  and  destroying  the  into  the  Monitor  system,  whilst  we,  who 
charm  of  a  life  upon  the  ocean  wave.  have  been  parading  our  shrewdness  in 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  wrote  Ericsson,  profiting    by    others'  experience,   have 

"  that  you  can  never  convince  a  sailor  ?  "  failed  to  comprehend  that  we  held  in  our 

As  someone  else  has  said,  '*  Sailors  is  hands  what  the  world  has  been  seeking." 

the  most  fashionablest  folks  there  is."  The  Monitor  was  part  of  what  Erics- 
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son  called  his  system  of  subaquatio  at-  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 

tack.     This  was  in  his  mind  from  his  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under 

youth  up,  and  strongly  presented  itself  the  earth." 

to  his  imagination  in  1826,  the  year  in  Before  this,  Ericsson  had  written — 

which    he  had  the  conversation  with  in  August,  1861 — ^to  President  Lincoln, 

Count  von  Bosen  heretofore  referred  proposing  to  build  a  vessel  for  the  de- 

to.      "An    impregnable    and    partially  struction  of  the  Confederate  fleet  at 

submerged  instrument  for  destroying  Norfolk,  and  "  for  scouring  the  Southern 

ships  of  war  has  been  one  of  the  hol^  rivers  and  inlets  of  all  cra^  protected  by 

bies  of  my  life,"  he  said.      "  I  had  the  rebel  batteries."  In  this  letter  he  called 

plan  matured  long  before  I  left  England  attention  to  the  experience  which  had 

il839).  As  to  protecting  war  engines  fitted  him  for  the  work,  and  declared 
or  naval  ptirposes  with  iron,  the  idea  that  he  sought  no  private  advantage  or 
is  as  old  as  my  recollection."  It  was  emolument,  as  his  caloric  engine  gave 
not  until  our  Civil  War  offered  such  an  him  "  ample  income  and  the  prospect  of 
exceptional  opportunity  for  overcoming  affluence."  "Attachment  to  the  Union 
prejudice  witii  the  crushing  weight  of  alone  impels  me,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Lin- 
public  opinion  that  he  was  able,  how-  coin,  "  to  offer  my  services  at  this  fear- 
ever,  to  secure  attention  to  these  plans  ful  crisis — ^my  life,  if  need  be — ^in  the 
of  his.  great  cause  which  Providence  has  called 

Meantime  he  had  advanced  step  by  you  to  defend." 
step,  as  occasion  permitted,  to  the  de-  Stephen  B.  Mallory,  who  was  Erics- 
velopment  of  his  scheme.  Every  stage  son's  champion  in  the  Senate  in  the  mat- 
of  progress  had  thus  become  familiar  ter  of  the  Princeton,  was  at  this  time 
to  nim,  and  therefore  when  all  others  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
doubted  or  denied,  he  did  not  for  one  was  familiar  with  Ericsson's  work,  and 
moment  hesitate.  His  experiments  of  had  a  profound  respect  for  his  abiHties, 
1842  had  shown  him,  what  no  one  else  of  which  he  had  learned  much  in  his 
seemed  to  know,  and  what  the  English  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Naval  Com- 
had  not  discovered  when  Fort  Sumter  mittee  of  the  Senate.  Had  Ericsson's 
was  fired  on,  that  four  and  one-half  fortune  led  him  south  of  Mason  and 
inches  of  armor  would  not  stop  a  pro-  Dixon's  line  his  services  would  without 
jectile  such  as  that  fired  from  the  doubt  have  been  called  for,  as  the  Con- 
Princeton  gun.  His  superiority  to  all  federates  were  prompt  to  recognize  the 
others  in  naval  engineering  was,  at  the  value  of  armor-clads.  While  they  were 
time  he  undertook  his  work  upon  the  making  use  of  their  meagre  resources  to 
Monitor,  so  marked  that  the  soberest  provide  them,  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
statement  of  the  facts  appears  like  ex-  ington  appear  to  have  been  in  the  state 
travagant  assumption.  We  have  seen  of  mind  of 
what  he  accomplished  with  the  Prince- 
ton in  1842  ;  during  the  twenty  years  **  The  great  Bomfogos,  who  of  old, 
following  he  had  unusual  opportunities  Wore  his  legs  bare,  and  died  of  cold," 
for  extending  his  experience,  his  judg- 
ment matured,  and  he  lost  nothing  of  his  because  he  could  not  decide  which  ex- 
capacity  for  rapid  and  effective  work.  tremity  should  be  first  incased  in  his 
These  facts  were  known,  or  should  breeches.  They  did  not  know  whether 
have  been  known,  at  Washington  in  they  wanted  armored  vessels  or  not, 
1862.  Yet  the  suggestions  of  the  man  and  in  an  official  report,  more  credit- 
who  had  shown  such  capacity  to  deal  able  to  their  frankness  than  to  their 
with  the  problems  of  naval  warfare  were  knowledge,  they  confessed,  with  charm- 
not  only  not  invited,  but  they  were  at  ing  nalveU,  their  ignorance  of  the  whole 
first  treated  with  disdain.  "  Take  the  subject.  Some  counselled  one  thing  and 
thing  home,"  said  a  member  of  the  Naval  some  another.  In  the  midst  of  this  con- 
Board  on  Armor-clads  when  the  model  fusion  of  tongues  Ericsson  presented 
of  the  Monitor  was  shown  to  him,  "  and  himself.  His  overmastering  presence 
worship  it ;  in  so  doing  you  will  violate  for  the  time  silenced  contention,  but  no 
no  law,  for  it  resembles  nothing  that  is  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  old 
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doabts  and  fears  reviTed.  A  long  sarieB  who  serve  them.  The  bargain  for  the 
of  letters  from  the  Naral  Bureau  shows  construction  of  the  Monitor,  forced  upon 
how  he  was  badgered  and  worried,  while    him  and  his  associates  by  the  officials  at 


Fuiimllt  of  1  Ptneil  Skitcti  \n  ErlCMOn,  arvlnf  a  TrtnnaiH  Stctlon  of  hl>  Orlginil  Manitar  Plan  with  a  Longitudinal 

he  was  straining  every  nerve  upon  the  Washington,  in  the  name  of  our  benefi- 
seeminglv  impossiUe  tadc  of  completing  cent  Government,  would  have  disgraced 
his  first  Monitor  in  one  hnndred  days.  Shylock.  They  speculated,  not  in  bis 
One  of  two  courses  was  logically  ad-  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  bis  enthusiasms, 
missible :  to  reject  his  scheme,  or,  ac-  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  an 
cepting  it,  to  give  him  the  fullest  en-  offer,  however  ungenerous,  giving  him 
oouragement  in  carrying  it  out  at  the  the  hope  of  realizing  his  grand  con- 
risk  and  expense  of  the  Glovemmeut,  ceptions.  Ab  it  was,  nothing  but  a  dra- 
wbich  had  the  paramount  interest  in  it.  matic  success,  to  which  fortune  in  no 
.Neither  course  was  followed.  Our  Navy  small  measure  contributed,  prevented 
bad  once  been  revolutionized  at  Erics-  the  enforcement  of  the  threat,  often  re- 
son's  expense,  it  seems  to  have  been  peated,  that  if  the  new  vessel  did  not 
thought  that  his  brains  might  properly  successfully  paas  through  that  most  tiy- 
be  made  use  of  to  any  extent  without  re-  ing  of  all  ordeals,  naval  critioism.  It 
warding  him  with  so  much  as  a  snuff-  would  be  thrown  back  upon  the  hands 
box,  or  one  of  those  decorations  so  freely  of  its  constructor, 
bestowed  by  foreign  potentates  on  those        Fortunately,  criticiam  was  for  a  time 

*  In  a  caDddsDtlsl  letter,  written  Manb  13.  IBM,  ErIcHon  uld :  "  The  ereU  Importance  of  what  1  call  tin  aab- 
aqmUc  antem  Of  nanl  warfare  itrongl;  preaented  ItaeU  to  my  mind  In  iSe;  pitl  hamnotdnilDgtliliknigiDlerTal 
commimuaCed  mj  Ideas  to  a  ilnEle  person,  eicepdng  Emperor  Napoleon  ni.  What  I  kxnm  timhe  fean  ago,  be 
knowa.  irlth  regard  to  the  geneisl  reanlt  of  jaj  IsboiB.  but  llH  detalle  remain  a  aerret  witb  me.    Tba  Honltor  d  UK 


u  Uw  eftaia  part  of  PIT  STBtem.  and  ICa  grand  teanunweraeichided  from  UapabU^eddmrlngaanddeBnriptfcaia. 

ABaog  meaaiiii'B  pajwra  were  fonnd,  after  his  dcatli,  a  letlea  of  autograph  pencil  drwrlnga.  ehoirii]-  " 

cealed  IMana  Vt  bla  monitor  arKon  aa  orlglnaUT  eoncriraa.    The;  repreaent  the  Ideaa  of  rauqiuflc 


I  itf  bla  monitor  arnon  aa  arlglnallT  eoncelTed.  The;  repreeent  tbe  Ideal 
le  Deatrtqrer  la  ISTS.  after  being  wUbheld  from  tbe  pnbUc  eaze  b*  tbeir  adi 
bne  preaentad  la  facalmOe.  an  Hnu  for  tbe  Ural  time  made  ptihllc.   In  U 


ExblbWan,"  pabUahed  Id  ISte,  Captain  Erlcaaon  epe^  of  them  IB  ■•  nafoitmutd;  hat' 
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aileitced.by  the  circumBtances  of  that  AH  that  gallantry  and  eelf-devotion 
world-famous  battle  in  Hampton  BoadB,  could  do  had  been  done,  but  in  vain, 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1862.  The  un-  "The  Confederate  fleet,"  says  the  histo- 
eqnal  contestof  the  first  day  crowned  our  risn  of  "  The  Confederate  Statee  Navy  " 
navy  with  a  halo  of  undying  glory  ;  but  (J.  Thomas  Scharf),  "steamed  proudly 
it  showed,  at  the  same  time,  at  what  a  and  triumphantly  back  to  its  anchorage, 
price  naval  experience  has  been  bought,  having  sent  a  thrill  of  joyful  enthusiaam 
as  it  must  be  bought  again.  The  gal-  throogh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
lant  old  sailor.  Commodore  Smith,  under  Confederate  States,  dismay  and  disgrace 
whose  directions  Ericsson  had  built  his  all  over  the  TJnit«d  States,  and  revolu- 
veasel,  and  whose  son  was  killed  in  this  tionized  naval  construction  thronghout 
engagement,  was  called  out  of  church  the  world.  From  that  anchorage,  and 
in  Washington,  by  Secretary  WeUea,  on  by  the  blaze  of  the  burning  Congress, 
the  day  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  the  crews  of  the  Confederate  vessels  saw 
fight,  and  told  that  the  Congress,  com-  waving  from  the  maste  of  the  sunken 
manded  by  his  son.  Lieutenant  Joseph  Cumberland  the  fiag  of  the  United 
B,  Smith,  had  surrendered  to  the  ene-  Stetes,  and  heard  the  booming  of  the 
my  at  Hunpton  Beads  the  day  before,  guns  of  the  burning  Congress,  until  the 
"Then  Joe  is  dead,"  was  the  father's  magazine  exploding  scattered  over  the 
instant  response.  He  knew  his  son,  and  water  of  the  Boads  the  fragments  of  the 
he  knew  how  fully  he,  like  others  of  the  frigate ;  the  stranded  Minnesote  lying 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  conld  be  de-  riddled ;  the  Boanoke,  St.  Lawrence, 
pended  upon  te  maintain  the  noblest  Mystic,  and  other  gun-boats  lying  hud- 
traditions  of  a  noble  service.  died  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Mon- 
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roe,  and  no  flag  but  the  stars  and  bars  tan  was  never  completed.    The  JMctator 

waving  in  defiance  oyer  all  the  waters  of  was  the  work  of  Ericsson  from  begin- 

the  Hampton  Boads."  ning  to  end,  the  only  exception  being 

The  success  of  the  Monitor,  on  the  day  the  boilers.  These  were  of  a  type  he 
following  the  conflict  here  described,  was  compelled  unwillingly  to  use,  and 
only  pailbially  redeemed  the  disasters  of  greatly  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  nrst  day.  The  Confederate  claim  the  vessel.  Model,  machineiy,  engines, 
that  the  encounter  between  the  Merri-  and  propeller,  steering  and  ventilating 
mac — or  Virginia — and  the  Monitor  was  apparatus,  gun-carriages  and  innumer- 
indecisive,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle,  is  well  able  devices  for  increasing  efficiency  and 
founded.  Ericsson  recognized  this,  and  comfort  are  all  his.  Eeview  the  history 
while  all  other  voices,  save  those  sing-  of  naval  construction,  its  follies  and  fail- 
ing Hallelujah,  were  silenced,  he  was  ures ;  remember  how  many  minds  unite 
more  disposed  to  criticise  than  to  com-  ordinarily  to  produce  the  best  models 
mend.  He  had  been  thoroughly  trained  of  war-ships,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
in  the  science  of  artillery  in  his  youth ;  successfully  translate  into  wood  and  iron 
through  life  he  had  made  the  subject  of  the  ideas  recorded  at  the  drawing-board 
ordnance  a  study,  and  his  engineering  — and  then  share  with  John  Ericsson  in 
experience  had  given  him  an  unusually  the  pride  with  which,  in  1868,  he  wrote 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  to  the  Navy  Department  that  the  Die- 
materi^  He  built  his  vessel  to  carry  tator  was  afloat  with  a  displacement, 
a  gun  far  larger  than  any  in  the  service  amounting  altogether  to  10,000,000 
of  foreigners  at  that  time,  and  he  be-  pounds,  some  fraction  of  an  inch  less 
lieved  l£at  this  gun  could  be  safely  fired  than  he  had  calculated  I 
with  a  charge  much  in  excess  of  that  To  understand  what  this  means,  re- 
allowed  by  the  timidity  of  our  ordnance  call  the  fact  that  an  engineer  officer  of 
authorities.  In  this  he  spoke  as  one  our  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  follow- 
having  authority,  and  the  result  proved  ing  out  the  Monitor  plan,  built  twenfy 
that  he  was  right.  It  was  against  his  light-draught  vessels  at  a  cost  to  the 
judgment  that  the  charge  for  the  guns  public  treasury  of  many  millions,  and 
of  the  Monitor  was  limited  to  fifteen  not  one  of  them  was  ever  worth  a  dol- 
pounds  of  powder.  Later  experience  lar.  Miscalculation  had  been  made  in 
showed  that  they  were  safe  with  charges  their  displacement,  and  they  could  not 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  Firing  be  kept  afloat  without  changes  too  cost- 
thirty-five  pound  charges,  John  Bodgers,  ly  to  be  made.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  the  Weehawken,  with  his  first  shot  this  stupendous  blunder  excited  less 
knocked  a  hole  in  the  armored  sides  of  comment  in  naval  circles  than  the  al- 
the  Atlanta,  n^£  Fingal,  wounding  with  leged  deficiencies  of  Ericsson's  Moni- 
flying  splinters  sixteen  men  and  pros-  tors.  One  of  these  vessels  was  fitted  up 
trating  forty  more  insensible.  A  sec-  after  a  fashion,  and  put  into  commis- 
ond  shot  crushed  in  the  pilot-house,  sion.  The  officer  referred  to  was  or- 
wounded  both  pilots  and  one  helms-  dered  to  duty  on  board  her.  The  next 
man,  and  stunned  the  other  helmsman,  day  he  was  found  at  work  with  a  cold 
Within  fifteen  minutes  the  Atlanta  sur-  chisel,  cutting  his  name  out  from  a 
rendered,  and  the  same  fate  would  have  plate  set  into  the  vessel  for  the  purpose 
overtaken  the  Merrimac  had  Ericsson's  of  glorifying  his  constructive  skill  by 
advice  been  followed.  announcing  him  as  her  designer. 

Besides  the  Monitors  built  by  others,        A    British    naval    captain  —  Cowper 

nine  were  built  for  the  Government  by  Coles — disputed  with  Ericsson  the  hon- 

Ericsson  and    his  business  associates,  or  of  originating  turret  vessels,  and  un- 

Messrs.  BushneU,  Griswold,  and  Win-  dertook  to  show  how  superior  his  own 

slow,   costing   altogether  between  five  ideas  were.    He  built  a  vessel  on  his 

and  six  millions  of  dollars.    His  labors  plan,  with  the  approval  of  the  succes- 

culminated  in  the  Dictator  and  Puritan,  sors  in  Somerset  House  of  those  offi- 

the  latter  of  which  had  five  times  the  cials  who  solemnly  declared  that  with 

displacement  of  the  original  Monitor,  Ericsson's  propeller  no  vessel  could  be 

or,  in  all,  11,002,000  pounds.    The  Puri-  steered.    ^Hiis  expensive  war-ship,  the 
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Captain,  vitb  its  crew  of  five  hundred  ness,  and  the  stoij  of  that  eventful  day 

men,  had  scarcely  left  the  Britmh  wa-  in  Hampton  Roads  would  not  have  heen 

tera  on  her  first  voyage  when  she  turned  written. 


over  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  off  Cape  Fin-  The  war  over,  Ericsson  withdrew  from 
iflterre,  in  an  ordinary  aquall,  and  car-  pnbUc  notice,  so  far  as  such  a  man  could, 
ried  to  the  bottom  Captain  Coles  and  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  solar 
nearly  every  soul  on  board.  A  httle  heat.  In  his  way  he  sought  to  follow 
boat  flag,  hanging  like  a  signal  of  dis-  Emerson's  advice,  to  "hiteh  your  wagon 
tress  over  a  tomb  in  a  parish  church  in  to  a  star."  He  believed  that  upon  man's 
England,  is  the  sole  reUc  of  the  unfort-  ability  to  train  the  sun  to  huness  de- 
unate  author  of  this  attempt  to  improve  peuded  the  future  of  industrial  devel- 
upon  the  design  of  the  Monitor.  It  is  opment ;  forecasting  the  inevitable  day 
well  to  remember  not  only  what  Erics-  when  the  last  of  our  coal-bins  will  be 
eon  did,  but  what  be  escaped,  by  his  emptied,  and  the  stores  of  fuel  gathered 
thoroi^h  mastery  of  any  subject  with  for  us  by  provident  nature  through  so 
which  he  presumed  to  deal  many  centuries  expended.  He  had  fitted 
Consider  the  chances  of  blundering  up  for  a  home  and  workshop  an  old- 
in  a  vessel  of  wholly  novel  design,  built  fashioned  house  at  36  Beach  Street,  op- 
as  the  Monitor  was !  Beyond  drawings  posite  the  land  now  occupied  as  a  freight 
showing  the  general  plan  of  the  vessel,  depot,  then  forming  St.  John's  Park,  one 
nothing  had  been  done  when  the  con-  of  the  most  charming  in  New  York  City, 
tract  for  her  was  secured,  though  she  As  the  neighborhood  grew  less  and  less 
existed  fully  developed  in  the  brain  of  attractive  he  thought  of  moving,  and 
her  author.  In  one  hundred  days  ev-  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  not  doing 
erything  was  completed — working  plans  ho  was  the  very  ungallant  one  that  the 
diawn,  calculations  made,  contract  ex-  ladies  had  ceased  to  call  upon  bim  there, 
ecuted,  the  work  upon  the  different  parts  He  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  was 
distributed,  uid  the  contractors  watched  ordinarily  as  unapproachable  as  an  On- 
through  every  stage  of  progress  to  see  ental  de^i  For  the  first  time  in  hie 
that  ttkere  was  neither  error  nor  delay,  life  be  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
Ericsson's  labors  during  those  three  labor  for  the  enjoyment  of  producing, 
months  were  Herculean.  After  spend-  without  reference  to  a  pecuniaiy  return, 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  each  day  at  and  this  was  a  passion  with  him ;  his 
Oreenpoint  superintending  the  work,  sole  recreation  being  a  change  from  one 
he  was  to  be  found  all  through  the  even-  form  of  occupation  to  another. 
ing,  and  far  into  the  night,  engaged  at  At  the  sohcitation  of  the  chief  of  the 
the  drawing-board  in  his  office  in  Frank-  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Commodore 
lin  Street.  From  that  wonderful  race  Jefifers,  he  turned  aside  for  a  time  from 
of  vikings,  who  have  had  no  superiors  bis  chosen  work  to  experiment  with  the 
in  physical  development,  he  had  inher-  Destroyer,  representing  the  final  devel- 
ited  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men,  opment  of  his  ideas  of  subtiquatic  at- 
and  he  needed  it  alL  Sinews  and  nerves  tack.  In  1876  Commodore  Jeffiirs  called 
must  needs  be  of  steel  to  bear  the  strain,  upon  Ericsson,  in  companv  with  the 
The  least  halting,  even  trifling  delay,  or  writer  of  this  article,  to  a^  advice  as 
confusion  of  mind  from  bodily  weak-  to  what  he  should  substitute  for  torpe- 
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does,  for  in  these  he  had  little  faith.    X7n-  no  inclination.     His  work  was  impor- 

der  the  assurance  that  a  vessel  of  the  tant,  and  life  was  too  short  for  it,  as  he 

type  proposed  by  him  would  be  accepted,  was  already  a  sexagenarian.    In  guard- 

Encsson  put  his  services  and  his  purse  ing  himsefi  against  visits  of  mere  curi- 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  osity  he  was  obliged  to  make  rules  ad- 

again  he  was  left  to  ''pay  the  piper,"  nutting  of  no  discrimination.    As  his 

for  he  and  his  associate  in  this  enter-  few  intimate  friends  passed  away  one 

prise — Mr.  Cornelius  H.   Delamater —  by  one,  he  formed  no  new  associations, 

were  saddled  with  a  white  elephant  in  And  finally  the  death  of  his  intimate 

the  shape  of  a  war-vesseL  friend  and  associate  of  half  a  century. 

His  native  land  and  his  adopted  coun-  Mr.  Delamater,  gave  liim  a  mental  shock 
try  could  always  command  Ericsson's  that  aggravated  existing  disease  and  re- 
services  whether  they  were  paid  for  or  suited  in  his  own  death  on  March  8, 
not.    With  others  he  dealt  differently.  1889. 

In  1869  the  Spanish  Government  ap-  If  he  was  never  willing  to  pose  for 
propriated  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  the  admiration  of  visitors,  Ericsson  was 
vessels  to  prevent  blockade-running  by  always  ready  to  receive  those  who  had 
the  Cuban  insurgents.  They  came  to  specific  business  with  him,  and  the  walls 
the  United  States  for  proposals.  One  that  inclosed  him  were  never  so  impene- 
ship-building  firm  proposed  to  furnish  trable  that  the  cry  of  distress  could  not 
one  vessel  for  the  amount  appropriated,  reach  him.  It  was  the  rule  of  his  house 
another  two.  Neither  plan  was  satis-  that  no  one  who  applied  for  food  should 
factory.  "Why  do  you  not  consult  be  turned  away  empty,  and  his  solici- 
Ericsson?"  someone  suggested.  It  was  tude  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal- 
done.  "Call  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "and  supply  of  the  universe  never  went  so  far 
I  will  have  something  to  show  you."  as  to  lead  him  to  refuse  to  fill  the  empty 
The  plan  he  presented  was  at  once  ap-  coal-bins  of  the  distressed  widows  of  his 
proved,  and  epecifications  more  in  de-  neighborhood.  To  the  poor  and  friend- 
tail  were  asked  for.  These  were  refused,  less,  or  to  the  injured  workmen  who 
but  he  agreed  to  have  thirty  gun-  came  under  his  observation,  he  was  al- 
boats  ready  for  the  Spaniards  in  six  ways  the  kind  friend  and  adviser— the 
months,  and  within  four  months  fro^  generous  almoner — and  he  had  a  pen- 
the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  thr^  sion-roll  as  long  as  that  of  a  Grand  Duke, 
months  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  lay-  The  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his  neigh- 
ing the  first  keel,  the  last  vessel  of  the  borhood  is  shown  by  the  message  that 
fleet  was  launched,  and  fifteen  of  them  came  to  him  from  the  nearest  engine- 
had  engines  and  boilers  on  board.  Into  house  during  the  drafts  riots  of  1864, 
these  gun-boats  various  novelties  were  that  if  "the  old  man"  had  "  any  use  for 
introduced,  and  they  admirably  an-  the  boys,"  they  were  at  his  service.  The 
swered  the  purpose  of  patroUing  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes  and  choked 
Cuban  waters  as  a  sort  of  naval  police,  his  voice  when  he  was  told  the  story  of 
Each  carried  a  100-pound  improved  Par-  the  starving  Norrlanders  of  Sweden  and 
rott  rifle,  and  drew  but  five  feet  of  water,  opened  wide  his  purse  for  their  relief. 
The  decoration  of  Isabel  la  Cat61ica  was  testified  at  once  to  his  liberality,  his  love 
bestowed  upon  Ericsson  by  the  Spanish  of  country,  and  his  tenderness  of  heart. 
Government  in  token  of  its  appreciation  Peter  Cooper  found  in  Ericsson  a  con- 
of  his  success.  genial  spirit,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 

Of  all  the  men  most  prominently  con-  when  he  called.     Ole  Bull,  a  friend  of  his 

nected  with  the  events  of  our  Civil  War,  early  years,  was  received  with  a  hearty 

Ericsson  is  the  one  whose  history  is  Norse  hug.     In  the  "  Memoirs "  of  her 

least  known,  and  whose  personal  char-  husband  Mrs.  Bull  tells  us  of  the  help  ex- 

acteristics  are  least  understood.     His  tended  to  him  by  his  friend  in  a  matter 

absorbing  occupation  with  Government  that  concerned  his  professional  pride, 

work  during  the  conflict  compelled  him  "  No  friendly  service,"  she  says,  "  ever 

to  habits  of  seclusion,  and  when  the  touched  Ole  Bull  more  deeply  than  the 

struggle  was  over  he  found  no  time  to  generous  helpfulness  of  John  Ericsson, 

be  lionized,  a  pastime  for  which  he  had  whom  he  admired  and  loved."    Of  her 
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husband,  Ericsson  wrote :  "  So  wann  a  the  story  they  tell  of  the  strength  of 

heart,  and  so  generous  a  disposition  as  his  intellect,  the  generosity  of  his  nat- 

his    I    have    never    known."      "  These  nre,  and  the  lofty  purposes  which  were 

wordSj^addsMrs.  Bull,  in  quoting  them,  the  impelling  forces  of  his  life.    Even 

"  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  expressed  his  weaknesses  were  those  of  a  strong 

the  sentiment  and  the  judgment  of  the  man ;   of  a  luxuriant  nature,  wherein 

violinist  concerning  the  great  engineer  wheat  and  tares  grew  together  abun- 

and  inventor."  dantly,  awaiting  the  harvest. 

Limitations  of  space  have  compelled  What  is  to  follow  this  age  of  steam 

me,  in  these  brief  articles,  to  pass  over  and  iron,  who  can  tell  ?    In  the  fut- 

much  of  Ericsson's  important  work,  and  ure,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  it  is 

to  confine  myself,  in  some  cases,  to  as-  opening  the  way,  men  will  remember 

sertion  where  I  should  have  been  glad  John  Wesson  as  one  of  those  whose  ab- 

to  give  proof.    But  the  opportunity  for  solute  fidelity  to  the  responsibility  im- 

this  will  come  when  the  history  of  his  posed  upon  them  by  great  abilities  and 

life  is  told  in  fulL    As  I  study  the  let-  grand  opportunities  has  made  possible 

ters  and  manuscripts  left  by  him,  I  follow  a  new  advance  in  the  line  of  human  prog- 

with  increasing  interest  and  admiration  ress. 
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By  William  James. 

TTTFi  great  field  for  new  discoveries,"  mere  marvels  and  oddities  rather  than 

said  a  scientific  friend  to  me  the  as  things  of  serious  moment,  one  neg- 

other  day,  "  is  always  the  Unclassi-  lects  or  denies  them  with  the  best  of 

fied  Besiduum."  Bound  about  the  ac-  scientific  consciences.     Only  the  bom 

credited  and  orderly  facts  of  every  science  geniuses  let  themselves  be  worried  and 

there  ever  floats  a  sort  of  dust^doud  of  ikscinated  by  these  outstanding  excep- 

exceptional  observations,  of  occurrences  tions,  and  get  no  peace  till  tiiey  are 

minute  and  irregular,  and  seldom  met  brought  within  the  fold.    Your  Gkdil- 

with,  which  it  always  proves  less  easy  to  eos,  Galvanis,  Fresnels,  Purkinjes,  and 

attend  to  than  to  ignore*    The  ideal  of  Darwms  are  always  getting  confound- 

every  science  is  that  of  a  closed  and  com-  ed  and  troubled  by  insignificant  things, 

plet^  system  of  trutL    The  charm  of  Anyone  will  renovate  Ms  science  who 

most  sciences  to  their  more  passive  dis-  will  steadily  look  after  the  irregular 

ciples  consists  in  their  appearing,  in  fact,  phenomena.    And  when  the  science  is 

to  wear  just  this  ideal  form.    Each  one  renewed,  its  new  formulas  often  have 

of  our  various  ologies  seems  to  offer  a  more  of  the  voice  of  the  exceptions  in 

definite  head  of  classification  for  every  them  than  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 

possible  phenomenon  of  the  sort  which  the  rules. 

it  professes  to  cover ;  and,  so  far  from  No  part  of  the  undassed  residuum  has 
free  is  most  men's  fancy,  that  when  a  usually  been  treated  with  a  more  con- 
consistent  and  organized  scheme  of  this  temptuous  scientific  disregard  than  the 
sort  has  once  been  comprehended  and  mass  of  phenomena  generally  called 
assimilated,  a  different  scheme  is  unim-  mystical.  Physiology  will  have  nothing 
aginable.  No  alternative,  whether  to  to  do  with  them.  Orthodox  psydiology 
^ole  or  parts,  can  any  longer  be  con-  turns  its  back  upon  them.  Medicine 
ceived  as  possible.  Phenomena  unclas-  sweeps  them  out ;  or,  at  most,  when  in 
sifiable  within  the  system  are  therefore  an  anecdotal  vein,  records  a  few  of  them 
paradoxical  absurdities,  and  must  be  as  "effects  of  the  imagination,"  a  phrase 
held  untrue.  When,  moreover,  as  so  of  mere  dismissal  ipmose  meaning,  in 
often  happe^  the  reports  of  them  are  this  connection,  it  is  impossible  to 
vague  and  indirect,  when  they  come  as  make  precise.  All  the  while,  however, 
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the  phenomena  are  there,  lying  broad-  the  other  hand  if  there  is  anything  which 

cast  over  the  surface  of  history.    No  human  history  demonstrates,  it  is  the 

matter  where  you  open  its  pages,  you  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  or- 

find  things  recorded  under  the  name  dinary  academic  and  critical  mind  ac- 

of  divinafions,  inspirations,  demoniacal  knowledges  facts  to  exist  which  present 

possessions,  apparitions,  tiunces,  ecsta-  themselves  as  vnld  facts  with  no  stall  or 

sies,  miraculous  healings  and  produc-  pigeon-hole,  or  as  facts  which  threaten 

tions    of    disease,  and    occult   powers  to  break  up  the  accepted  system.    In 

possessed  by  peculiar  individuals  over  psychology,  physiology,  and  medicine, 

Eersons  and  things  in  their  neighbor-  wherever  a  debate  between  the  Mvstics 
ood.  We  suppose  that  medimnship  and  the  Scientifics  has  been  once  /or  all 
originated  in  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  and  ani-  decided,  it  is  the  Mystics  who  have  usu- 
mal  magnetism  with  Mesmer ;  but  once  ally  proved  to  be  right  about  the  facts, 
look  behind  the  pages  of  official  histoiy,  while  the  Scientifics  had  the  better  of 
in  personal  memoirs,  legal  documents,  it  in  respect  to  the  theories.  The  most 
and  popular  narratives  and  books  of  recent  and  flagrant  example  of  this  is 
anecdote,  and  you  will  find  that  there  "  animal  magnetism,"  whose  &cts  were 
never  was  a  time  when  these  things  stoutly  dismissed  as  a  pack  of  lies  by 
were  not  reported  just  as  abundantly  as  academic  medical  science  the  world 
now.  We  coUege-bred  gentry,  who  fol-  over,  until  the  non-mystical  theory  of 
low  the  stream  of  cosmopolitan  culttire  "  hypnotic  suggestion "  was  found  for 
exclusively,  not  infrequently  stumble  them,  when  they  were  admitted  to  be  so 
upon  some  old-establi^ed  journal,  or  excessively  and  dangerously  common 
some  voluminous  native  aumor,  whose  that  special  penal  laws,  forsooth,  must  be 
names  are  never  heard  of  in  our  circle,  passed  to  keep  all  persons  unequipped 
but  who  number  their  readers  by  the  with  medical  diplomas  from  takmg  part 
quarter-million.  It  always  gives  us  a  in  their  production.  Just  so  stigmati- 
little  shock  to  find  this  mass  of  human  zations,  invulnerabilities,  instantaneous 
beings  not  only  living  and  ignoring  cures,  inspired  discourses,  and  demonia- 
us  and  all  our  gods,  but  actually  read-  cal  possessions,  the  records  of  which 
ing  and  writing  and  cogitating  with-  were  shelved  in  our  libraries  but  yes- 
out  ever  a  thought  of  our  canons,  stand-  terday  in  the  alcove  headed  ''  Supersti- 
ards,  and  authoritiea  Well,  a  public  tions,"  now,  luider  the  brand-new  title  of 
no  less  large  keeps  and  transmits  from  "Cases  of  hystero-epilepsy,"  are  repub- 
generation  to  generation  the  traditions  lished,  reobserved,  and  reported  with 
and  practices  of  the  occult ;  but  aca-  an  even  too  credulous  avidity, 
demic  science  cares  as  little  for  its  be-  Bepugnant  as  the  mystical  style  of 
liefs  and  opinions  as  you,  gentle  sub-  philosophizing  may  be  (especially  when 
scriber  to  tnis  Magazine,  care  for  those  self-complacent),  mere  is  no  sort  of 
of  the  readers  of  the  Waverley  and  the  doubt  that  it  goes  with  a  gift  for  meet- 
Fireside  Companion.  To  no  one  type  ing  with  certain  kinds  of  phenomenal 
of  mind  is  it  given  to  discern  the  total-  experience.  The  writer  has  been  forced 
ity  of  Truth.  Something  escapes  the  in  the  past  few  years  to  this  admission ; 
best  of  us,  not  accidenttJly,  but  syste-  and  he  now  beUeves  that  he  who  will 
matically,  and  because  we  have  a  twist,  pay  attention  to  facts  of  the  sort  dear  to 
The  scientific-academic  mind  and  the  mystics,  while  reflecting  upon  them  in 
feminine-mystical  mind  shr  from  each  academic-scientific  ways,  vnll  be  in  the 
other's  facts,  just  as  they  fTy  from  each  best  possible  position  to  help  philoso- 
other's  temper  and  spirit.  Facts  are  phy.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  good  augury, 
there  only  for  those  vmo  have  a  meatal  that  scientifically  trained  minds  in  sdl 
affinity  with  them.  When  once  they  are  countries  seem  drifting  to  the  same  con- 
indisputably  ascertained  and  admitted,  elusion.  Nowhere  is  this  the  case  more 
the  academic  and  critical  minds  are  by  than  in  France.  France  always  was  the 
far  the  best  fitted  ones  to  interpret  and  home  of  the  study  of  character.  French 
discuss  them — ^for  surely  to  pass  from  literature  is  one  long  loving  commentary 
mystical  to  scientific  speculations  is  like  on  the  variations  of  which  individuid 
passing  from  lunacy  to  sanity ;  but  on  human  nature  is  capable.    It  seems  fit- 
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ting,  therefore,  that  where  minute  and  this  kind  of  disease.  M.  Janefs  sub- 
fidthful  observation  of  abnormal  per-  jeots,  whom  he  calls  L6onie,  Lucie,  Bose, 
sonal  peculiarities  is  the  order  of  the  Marie,  etc.,  were  patients  at  the  Havre 
day,  French  science  should  take  the  Hospital,  in  charge  of  doctors  who  were 
lead.  The  work  done  at  Paris  and  His  friends,  and  who  allowed  him  to 
Nancy  on  the  hypnotic  trance  is  well  make  observations  on  them  to  his  heart's 
known.  Grant  any  amount  of  imper-  content.  One  of  the  most  constant 
f ection,  still  the  essential  thing  remains,  symptoms  in  persons  suffering  from 
that  here  we  have  a  mass  of  phenomena,  hysteric  disease  in  its  extreme  forms  con- 
hitherto  outlawed,  brought  within  the  sists  in  alterations  of  the  natural  sensi- 
pale  of  sober  investigation — the  rest  is  bility  of  various  parts  and  organs  of  the 
only  an  affidr  of  time.  Last  summer  body.  Usually  tiie  alteration  is  in  the 
there  appeared  a  record  of  observations  direction  of  defect,  or  anaesthesia.  One 
made  at  Havre  on  certain  hysterical  or  both  eyes  are  blind,  or  blind  over  one 
somnambulists,  by  M.  Pierre  Janet,  half  of  the  field  of  vision,  or  the  latter 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Lyc6e  of  is  extremely  contracted,  so  that  its  mar- 
that  town,  and  published  in  a  volume  of  gins  appear  dark,  or  else  the  patient  has 
five  hundred  pages,  entitied  *'  De  I'Auto-  lost  all  sense  for  color.  Hearing,  taste, 
matisme  Psychologique "  (Paris,  Alcan),  smeU  may  similarly  disappear,  in  part 
which,  serving  as  tiie  author's  thesis  for  or  in  totality.  StUl  more  striking  are 
the  Doctorate  of  Science  in  Paris,  made  the  cutaneous  an88stheBia&  The  old 
quite  a  commotion  in  the  world  to  which  vritch-finders,  looking  for  the  "  devil's 
such  things  pertain.  seals,"  well  learned   the    existence  of 

Thenewl4rht  which  this  book  throws  those  insensible  patches  on  the  skin 
on  what  has  long  been  vaguely  talked  of  their  victims,  to  which  the  minute 
about  as  unconscious  mentid  life  seems  physical  examinations  of  recent  medi- 
so  important  that  I  propose  to  entertain  cine  have  but  lately  attracted  attention 
the  readers  of  Sobibneb's  with  some  ac-  again.  They  may  be  scattered  any- 
count  of  its  contents,  as  an  example  of  the  where,  but  are  very  apt  to  affect  one 
sort  of  "psychical  research"  which  a  side  of  the  body.  Not  infrequentiy  they 
shrewd  man  vdth  good  opportunities  affoct  an  entire  lateral  half,  j^m  head  to 
may  now  achieve.  The  work  bristles  vdth  foot,  and  the  insensible  skin  of,  say  the 
facts,  and  is  rather  deficient  in  form.  The  left  side,  will  then  be  found  separated 
author  aims,  moreover,  at  generalizing  from  the  naturally  sensitive  skin  of  the 
only  where  the  phenomena  force  him  to,  right  by  a  perfectiy  sharp  line  of  de- 
ana  abstract  statements  are  more  em-  marcation  down  tiie  middle  of  the  front 
bedded,  and,  as  it  were,  interstitial,  than  and  back.  Sometimes,  most  remarkable 
is  the  case  in  most  Ghdlic  performances,  of  all,  the  entire  skin,  hands,  feet,  face. 
In  all  this  M.  Janet's  mind  has  an  Eng-  everything,  and  the  mucous  membranes, 
lish  flavor  about  it  which  it  is  pleasant  muscles,  and  joints,  so  &r  as  they  can  be 
to  meet  vrith  in  one  otherwise  so  good  a  explored,  become  completely  insensible 
Frenchman.  I  shall  also  quote  some  of  without  the  other  vital  functions  being 
the  observations  of  M.  Binet,*  the  most  gravely  disturbed.  These  ansdsthesias 
ingenious  and  original  member  of  the  andhemiansesthesias,  in  all  their  various 
Salp^triere  school,  as  these  two  gentie-  grades,  form  the  nucleus  of  M.  Janet's 
men,  working  independentiy  and  with  observations  and  hypotheses.  And,  first 
different  subjects,  come  to  conclusions  of  all,  he  has  an  hypothesis  about  the 
which  are  strikingly  in  accord.  ansBsthesia  itself,  which,  like  all  provi- 

Both  may  be  cidled  contributors  to  sional  hypotheses,  may  do  excellent  ser- 

the  comparative  science  of  trance-states,  vice  whHe  awaiting  the  day  when  a  bet- 

The  '^  Subjects  "  studied  by  both  are  suf-  ter  one  shall  take  its  place, 
f erers  from  the  most  aggravated  forms  of       The  original  sin  of  the  hysteric  mind, 

hysteria,  and  both  aumors,  I  fancy,  are  he  thinks,  is  the  contractions  of  the  field 

consequentiy  led  to  exaggerate  the  de-  of  consciousness.    The  attention  has  not 

pendence  of  the  trance-conditions  upon  sufficient  strength  to  take  in  the  normal 

*,  «  ^  w        ^v  *-^         ^  VI  ^^  .  *v  number  of  sensations  or  ideas  at  once. 

•M.  Knet  has  cootribntod  some  <tf  hit  tects  to  tlie  tj ^^' .^  ^     i  x       at.* 

chtotgo  Open  couzt  for  i88».  xE  an  orcunary  person  can  feel  ten  tmngs 
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at  a  time,  an  hysteric  can  feel  but  five,  question.*  A  still  better  awakener  of 
Our  minds  are  all  of  them  like  vessels  sensibility  in  most  of  these  subjects  is 
full  of  water,  and  taking  in  a  new  drop  the  hypnotic  states  which  M*  Janet  seems 
makes  another  drop  fall  out;  only  the  to  have  most  easily  induced  by  the  ortho- 
hysteric  mental  vessel  is  pretematurally  dox  "magnetic"  method  of  "passes" 
smalL  The  unifying  or  synthetizing  made  over  the  face  and  body.  It  was 
power  which  the  Ego  exerts  over  the  in  making  these  passes  that  he  first 
manifold  facts  which  are  offered  to  it  stumbled  on  one  of  the  most  curious 
is  insufficient  to  do  its  full  amount  of  facts  recorded  in  his  volume.  One  day, 
work,  and  an  ingrained  habit  is  formed  when  the  subject  named  Lucie  was  in 
of  neglecting  or  overlooking  certain  de-  the  hypnotic  state,  he  made  passes  over 
terminate  portions  of  the  mass.  Thus  her  again  for  half  an  hour,  just  as  if  she 
one  eye  will  be  ignored,  one  arm  and  were  already  "  asleep."  The  result  was 
hand,  or  one-half  of  the  body.  And  to  throw  her  into  a  sort  of  syncope  from 
apart  from  anaesthesia,  hysterics  are  which,  after  another  half  hour,  she  re- 
often  extremely  distraUes,  and  unable  vived  in  a  second  somnambulic  condition 
to  attend  to  two  things  at  once.  When  entirely  unlike  that  which  had  character- 
talking  with  you  they  forget  everything  ized  her  hitherto— different  sensibilities, 
else.  When  Lucie  stopped  conversing  a  different  memory,  a  different  person, 
directly  with  anyone,  she  ceased  to  be  in  short.  In  the  waking  state  the  poor 
able  to  hear  anyone  else.  You  might  young  woman  was  anaesthetic  all  over, 
stand  behind  her,  caU  her  by  name,  nearly  deaf,  and  with  a  badly  contracted 
shout  abuse  into  her  ears,  without  mak-  field  of  vision.  Bad  as  it  was,  however, 
ing  her  turn  round ;  or  place  yourself  sight  was  her  best  sense,  and  she  used 
before  her,  show  her  objects,  touch  it  as  a  guide  in  all  her  movements, 
her,  etc.,  without  attracting  her  notice.  With  her  eyes  bandaged  she  was  en- 
When  finally  she  becomes  aware  of  you,  tirely  helpless,  and,  like  other  persons 
she  thinks  you  have  just  come  into  the  of  a  similar  sort  whose  cases  have  been 
room  again,  and  greets  you  accordingly,  recorded,  she  almost  immediately  fell 
This  singular  f  orgetf  uhiess  makes  her  asleep  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
liable  to  tell  all  her  secrets  aloud,  unre-  of  her  last  sensorial  stimulus.  M.  Janet 
strained  by  the  presence  of  unsuitable  calls  this  waking  or  primary  (one  can 
auditors.  This  contracted  mental  field  hardly,  in  such  a  connection,  say  "nor- 
(or  state  of  monoideism,  as  it  has  been  mal ")  state  by  the  name  of  Lucie  1. 
called)  characterizes  also  the  hypnotic  In  Lucie  2,  her  first  sort  of  hypnotic 
state  of  normal  persons,  so  that  in  tMs  trance,  the  anaesthesias  were  dinunished 
important  respect  a  waking  hysteric  is  but  not  removed.  In  the  deeper  trance, 
like  a  weU  person  in  the  hypnotic  trance.  "  Lucie  8,"  brought  about  as  just  de- 
Both  are  wholly  lost  in  their  present  scribed,  no  trace  of  them  remained, 
idea,  its  normal  "reductives"  and  cor-  Her  sensibilify  became  perfect,  and  in- 
rectives  having  lapsed  from  view.  stead  of  being  an  extreme  example  of 
The  anaesthesias  of  the  class  of  pa-  the  "visual"  type,  she  was  transformed 
tients  we  are  considering  can  be  made  into  what,  in  Professor  Charcot's  termi- 
to  disappear  more  or  less  completely  by  nology,  is  known  as  a  motor.  That  is  to 
various  odd  processes.  It  has  been  re-  say,  that  whereas,  when  awake,  she  had 
cently  found  that  magnets,  plates  of  thought  in  visual  terms  exclusively,  and 
meial,  the  electrodes  of  a  battery,  placed  could  imagine  things  only  by  remember- 
against  the  skin,  have  this  peculiar  pow-  ing  how  uiey  looked,  now,  in  this  deep- 
er. And  when  one  side  is  relieved  in  er  trance,  her  thoughts  and  memories 
this  way,  the  anaesthesia  is  often  found  seemed  largely  composed  of  images  of 
to  have  transferred  itself  to  the  oppo-  movement  and  of  touch — of  course  I 
site  side,  which,  until  then,  was  welL  state  summarily  here  what  appears  in  the 
Whether  these  strange  effects  of  magnets  book  as  an  induction  from  many  facts, 
and  metals  be  due  to  their  direct  physi-  „  ,    .            .»...«.  .^  ^        _. 

_,   _.     1        i*         ^     X               •          ir    X     -^  •  M.  Janet  seems  rather  to  incline  to  the  fonner  ylew, 

OlOglCal   action,  or  to  a  prior  enect  on  though  suggestion  may  at  times  be  exclnsiTely  rosponsi- 

the  patient's  mind  ("expectant  atten-  itS,^%^^^:L'1i:Sl^^SS&<S^<:^ 

tion     or '^suggestion  )  is  still  a  mooted  end  of  a  long  stick  at  the  parts  I 
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Having  discoyered  this  deeper  trance  sensibilities  ever  are  restored,  and  their 
in  Lucie,  M.  Janet  naturally  became  ideas  and  memories  with  them,  it  may 
eager  to  find  it  in  his  other  subjects,  easily  happen  that  they,  wiUi  their 
He  found  it  in  Eose,  in  Marie,  and  in  clustered  associations,  may  temporarily 
L6onie ;  and,  best  of  all,  his  brother,  keep  out  of  consciousness  things  like 
Dr.  Jules  Janet,  who  was  interne  at  the  the  visual  and  other  experiences  accu- 
Salpdtridre  Hospital,  found  it  in  the  mulated  dtiring  the  ansesthetic  period 
celebrated  subject  Witt  .  .  .  whose  which  have  no  connections  with  them, 
trances  had  been  studied  for  years  by  If  touch  be  the  dominant  sense  in  child- 
the  various  doctors  of  that  institution  hood,  it  would  thus  be  explained  yfhj 
without  any  of  them  having  happened  to  hysterical  anaesthetics,  whose  tactile  sen- 
awaken  this  very  peculiar  modification  sibilities  and  memories  are  brought 
of  the  personali^.  back  again  by  trance,  so  often  assume 

With  the  return  of  all  the  sensibilities  a  childlike  deportment,  and  even  call 
in  the  deeper  trance,  the  subjects  are  themselves  by  baby -names.  Such,  at 
transformed,  as  it  were,  into  normal  per-  least,  is  a  suggestion  of  M.  Janet's  to 
sons.  Their  memories,  in  particidar,  explain  a  not  infrequent  sort  of  obser- 
grow  more  extensive ;  and  here  comes  vation.  MM.  Bourru  and  Burot  found, 
in  M.  Janet's  first  great  theoretic  gener-  for  instance,  in  their  extraordinary 
ahzation,  which  is  this :  When  a  certain  male  somnambulist  Louis  Y.,  that  re- 
kind  of  sensation  is  abolished  in  an  hys-  viving  by  suggestion  a  certain  condi- 
teric  patient,  there  is  also  abolished  tion  of  bodily  feeling  in  him  would  in- 
along  with  it  all  recollection  of  past  sen-  variably  trani^rt  him  back  to  the  epoch 
sations  of  that  kind.  If,  for  example,  of  his  life  when  that  condition  had  pre- 
hearing be  the  ansesthetic  sense,  the  pa-  vailed.  He  forgot  the  later  years,  and 
tient  becomes  unable  even  to  imagine  resumed  the  character  and  sort  of  in- 
sounds  and  voices,  and  has  to  speak,  tellect  which  had  characterized  him  at 
when  speech  is  still  possible,  by  means  the  earlier  time. 

of  motor  or  articulatory  cue&  If  the  M.  Janet's  theory  will  provoke  contro- 
motor  sense  be  abolished,  the  patient  versy  and  stimulate  observation.  You 
must  will  the  movements  of  his  limbs  can  ask  little  more  than  that  of  any 
b^  first  defining  them  to  his  mind  in  theory.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
visual  terms,  and  must  innervate  his  law  that  anaesthesias  carry  "  amnesias " 
voice  by  premonitory  ideas  of  the  way  with  them,  will  not  come  out  distinctly 
in  which  the  words  are  going  to  sound,  in  every  individual  case.  The  intricacy 
The  practical  effects  of  this  law  of  M.  of  the  associative  processes,  and  the 
Janet's  upon  the  patient's  recollections  fact  that  comparatively  few  experiences 
would  necessarily  be  great.  Take  things  are  stored  up  in  one  form  of  sensibility 
touched  and  handled,  for  example,  and  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this, 
bodily  movements.  All  memories  of  Perfect  illustrations  of  the  law  will  there- 
such  thin^,  all  records  of  such  experi-  fore  be  met  with  only  in  privileged  sub- 
ences,  bemg  normally  stored  away  in  jects  like  M.  Janet's  own.  They  indeed 
tactile  terms,  would  have  to  be  inconti-  seem  to  have  exemplified  it  beautifully, 
nently  lost  and  forgotten  so  soon  as  M.  Janet  says : 

the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibil-  ,,,,            ,          .,  x  i-  » 

:*^   «i«^,,i^  .rwr>w.A  4.r*  \^  ^,,4.  ^,,4.  ;«  4^1,^  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  I  were  to  awake 

itjr  should  come  to  be  cut  out  in  the  ^^^  morning  with  no  muscular  or  tactile 

course  of  disease.      Memory   of  them  feelings,  if,  like  Eose,  I  should  suddenly  lose 

would  be  restored  again,  on  the  other  mj  sense  of  color,  and  distinguish  nothing 

hand,  so  soon   as  the  sense  of  touch  i»  ^^  universe  but  black  and  white,  I  should 

came  back.    Experiences  agam  under-  ^^r^t^f-on  thfo'S^U'^^d  S^L^-tiS; 

gone  during  an  anaesthetic  condition  of  ^  natural  that   they  never  even  complain. 

touch  (and  stored  up    consequently  in  When  I,  after  some  trials,  proved  to  Rose  that 

visual  or  auditory  terms   exclusively),  ^^  could  perceive  no  color,  I  found  her  igno- 

can  have  contracted  no  "associations"  >^J^^o^  SV*?**    When  I  showed  Lucie  that 

«r;*i^  f <>^;i^  ;^^oo  #^*  «,«i*  ia^^  «w.  f.^^  ^^  covX^  feel  neither  pain  nor  contact,  she 

with  tactde  ideas,  for  such  ideas  are,  for  answered,  *  All  the  better ! '     When  I  made 

the  time  being,  forgotten  and  practical-  her  conscious  that  she  never  knew  where  her 

ly  non-existent.     11^  however,  Uie  touch-  arms  were  till  she  saw  them,  and  that  she  lost 
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her  leffB  when  in  bed,  she  replied,  *  C^e&t  tout  for  several  months,  she  had  been  shut 

?^Kr\f  J'J^^T^  ^  ^"""'i  see  them ;  everyone  ^  ^  jark  room  because  of  a  disorder  of 

IS  like  that.      In  a  word,  being  incapable  of     .1  aux-l  x-l-    ^     i  •  1. 

comparing  their  present  state  of  sensibility  the  eyes.     AJl  these  were  things  of  which 

with  a  former  one  of  which  all  memory  is  she  recollects  nothing  when  awake,  be- 

lost,  they  suffer  no  more  than  we  do  at  not  cause  they  were  records  of  experiences 

hearing  the  *  mnsio  of  the  spheres.* "  mamly  of  motion  and  of  touch,  and  when 

awake  her  feelings  of  touch  and  move- 

M.  Janet  restored  their  tactile  sense  ment  disappeared, 

temporarily  by  means  of  electric  currents,  But  the  case  of  L^nie  is  the  most  in- 

passes,  etc.,  and  then  made  them  handle  teresting,  and  shows  beautifully  how, 

various  objects,  such  as  keys  and  pen-  with  the  sensibilities  and  motor   im- 

cils,  or  make  particular  movements,  like  pulses,  the  memories  and  character  will 

the  sign  of  the  cross.    The  moment  the  change, 
ansasthesia  returned,  they  found  it  impos- 

sibl^  to  recoUect  the  objects  or  the  acts.  ,,r^^^  ^^^^„^  ^^^  li^^  ^^^^^s  more  like 

"  They  had  had  nothing  m  their  hands,  an  improbable  romance  than  a  genuine  history, 

they  had  done  nothing,"  etc     The  next  has  had  attacks  of  natural  somnambulism  since 

day,  however,  sensibility  being  again  re-  ^®  ^®  ^^  ihteQ  years.    She  has  been  hypno- 

stored  by  simflax  processes,  they  re-  IL^^gTorsl&e'^  ^w'^  Irristw 

membered   perfectly  the  circumstance,  forty-five.    While  her  normal  life  developed 

and  told  what  they  had  handled  or  had  in  one  way  in  the  midst  of  her  poor  country 

done.  surroundings,  her  second  life  was  passed  in 

It  is  in  this  way  that  M.  Janet  explains  drawing-rooms  and  doctore;  oflBces,  and  nat- 

4.1.^  r*^^^'^\  !««,  +i>«^  ^^^.^«a  ^rx^ili.  ;«  urally  took  an    entirely  different   direction. 

^e  gen^  law  that  persons  forget  m  ^o-diy,  when  in  her  normal  state,  this  poor 

the  waking  state  what  has  happened  to  peasant-woman  is  a  serious  and  rather  sad  per- 

them  in  trance.     There  are  dmerences  son,  calm  and  slow,  very  mild  with  everyone, 

of  sensibility,  and  consequently  breaches  and  extremely  timid ;  to  look  at  her  one  would 

in  the  association  of  ideas.    Certain  of  ?«7^^  T^^^*  I?f  personage  which  she  con- 

xii  u*±^  »DOY^^*»^"  vrj.  Ax*«o«.     x^vxiMMu  V*  tains.    But  hardly  is  she  put  to  sleep  hypnoti- 

his  hysterics  (as  we  have  seen)  regamea  f^wy  tii^n  ^  metamorphosis  occurs.    Her  face 

complete    sensibility    in    their    deeper  is  no  longer  the  same.    She  keeps  her  eyes 

trance.     The  result  was  such  an  enlarge-  closed,  it  is  true,  but  the  acuteness  of  her 

ment  of  their  power  of  recoUecting  that  ^^^^^^  8^°«!?  »^PP^^^«  *>®^'  P/*^«-    ^«^«  g^^' 

.,              ij  i.u             I.     1-       ji         1   •    i.1.  noisy,   restless,   sometimes    insupportably  so. 

they  could  then  go  back  and  explam  the  she  remains  good-natured,  but  hai  acquired  a 

origin   of   many   of  their   peculiarities  singular  tendency  to  irony  and  sharp  jesting, 

which  would  else  be  inexplicable.     One  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  hear  her,  after 

stage  in  the  great  convulsive  attack  of  a  sitting  when  die  has  received  a  visit  from 

hySero^pHe^y    is    what   the  French  ^J^^^^^  ^^<>  ^J^^^f^^  i<>  »««  ^®L!flf  P'    ^^^ 

ujoi^j.vr-x7yuc|/ojr     «.     vruav    vu^   J.  xvu^.u  gjyes  a  word-portrait  of  them,  ai)e8  thclr  mau- 

wnters  call  la  phase  aes  cUtttudes  pas-  ^ers,  pretends  to  know  their  little  ridiculous 

sionnellea,  in  which  the  patient,  without  aspects  and  passions,  and  for  each  invents  a 

speaking  or  giving  any  account  of  herself,  romance.    To  this  character  must  be  added 

^n  go  through  tte  outward  movements  *XTsth"o^'  exisZTZ  7^ "of /.en 

Of  fear,  anger,  or  some  other  emotional  gugpect  when  awake,  for  her  amnesia  is  then 

state  of  mind.    XTsuaJly  this  phase  is,  with  complete.    ...    She  refuses  the  name  of 

each  patient,  a  thing  so  stereotyped  as  to  L^onie,  and  takes  that  of  L6ontine  (L6onie  2), 

seem  automatic,  and  doubts  have  even  ^ whichher first magnetizers  had  accustomed 

i>«^,.  ^.^^•^cr.r.A  ««  4.^  »i^^4--k»«.  ««^  ^^«  lier.     *That  good  woman  is  not  myself,'  she 

been  expressed  as  to  whether  anycon-  ^^^^  ,  ^^^  .^  \^^  ^^^p.^,   ^o  herself  Leontine 

SClOUSness  exists  while  it  lasta      When,  (or  L4onie2),  she  attributes  all  the  sensations 

however,  the  patient  Lucie's  tactile  sen-  and  all  the  actions  ;•  in  a  word,  all  the  con- 

sibilitv  came  back  in  her  state  of  Lucie  scious  experiences,  which  she  has  undergone 

3,  She^explained  the  origin  of  her  hy*-  *'^  somnarMum,  and  knits  them  together  to 

,*.        .■^.                   xIBi-x      v-lV  make  the  history  of  her  already  long  life.     To 

tenc  crises  m  a  great  fnght  which  she  u^rAe  i,  on  the  other  hand,  she  exclusively 

had  had  when  a  child,  on  a  day  when  cer-  ascribes  the  events  lived  through  in  waking 

tain  men,  hid  behind  the  ciirtains,  had  hours.    I  was  at  first  struck  by  an  important 

jumped  out  upon  her  ;  she  told  how  she  exception  to  the  rule,  and  was  disp^ed  to  think 

l,^,»f  4.i.*^«^i, +!„•«  ^»^C>^  o^»;^  ;«  «n  i,-,^,.  t^at  there  might  be  something  arbitrary  in  this 

went  through  this  scene  again  in  all  her  p^uion  of  her  recollections     In  the  normal 

crises  ;  she  told  of  her  sleei)-walking  fits  state  L^onie  has  a  husband  and  children.    But 

through  the  house  when  a  child,  and  how,  L^onie  2,  the  somnambulist,  while  aoknowl- 
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edging  tbe  ohildren  as  her  own,  attributes  the  trait  of  her  former  magnetizer,  the  sight 

hnsband  to  *  the  other '    This  choice  was  per-  ^f  ^1^^,^^  j^y  p^t  her  to  sleep  again, 

^^P""*??  ?*w'^f  A^'*^''''!?*^?^''-    ^*  which  she  dislikes.    L^onie  1  findsher- 

was  not  till  later  that  I  learned  that  her  mag-  ^Tyr      ,  ^*a«»**^^»     aj^w**^  a.  xm*w>  ^i^x 

netizers  in  early  days,  as  audifoions  as  certain  self  in  places  known  only  to  Ijeonie  J, 

hypnotizers  of  recent  date,  had  sonmambnlized  to  which  the  latter  has  led  her,  and  then 

her  for  her  first  aecouehemerUs,  and  that  she  taken  flight,  etc.     One  sees  the  possi- 

had  lapsed  into  thjit  rtate  spontaneously  in  the  y^Q^^      f  ^ind  of  «  Comedy  of  Er- 

later  ones.     Leonie  2  was  thus  quite  right  in  S,  ,        i.-  v    -a  u  a  i  ^  at u-n 

ascribing  to  herself  the  children-since  it  was  ^^y    ^  Y^^^  ^*  ^^^^  *^^®  ^^  ^ 

she  who  had  had  them— and  the  rule  that  her  of  a  Parisian    vaudevUliste   to    do  jus- 

first  trance-state  forms  a  different  personality  tice. 

was  not  broken     But  it  is  the  same  With  her        j  f^^  ^lat  the  reader  unversed  in  this 

second  state  of  trance.     When  after  the  re-  ^^  .   ^»  i^^^  ,.ti   -l^^^  i^a  t,*     ,„,wv«r;«^ 

newed  passes,  syncope,  etc.,  she  reaches  the  ^^  f/  ^^^^  ^  here  let  lus  growmg 

condition  which  I  have  called  Leonie  8,  she  is  mipatience  master  mm,  and  tnrow  away 

another  person  stilL    Serious  and  grave,  in-  my  article  as  the  work  of  either  a  mys- 

stead  of  being  a   restless  child,  she  speaks  tifier  or  a  dupe.     These  facts  seem  SO 

fr^^rf^o^'iSe  wX^!^i'?l"^A  smyand  unread,  ijese  "subjects"  so 

good  but  rather  stupid  woman.'  she  says,  *  and  contrary  to  aU  that  our  education  has 

not  me.'    And  she  also  separates  herself  from  led  US  to  expect  our  fellow-creatures  to 

L^nie  2.     *  How  can  you  see  anything  of  me  be  !     Well,  our  education  has  been  too 

in  that  crazy  creature  ?'  she  says.     *  Portu-  narrow,  that  is  alL     Let  one  but  once 

nately  I  am  nothing  for  her !  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  behavior   of 

L^onie  1  knows  only  of  herself ;  L^o-  that  not  very  rare  personage,  a  good 
nie  2  of  herself  and  of  Leonie  1 ;  Leonie  hypnotic  subject,  and  the  entire  class 
Bknowsof  herself  and  of  both  the  others,  of  phenomena  which  I  am  recording 
lieonie  1  has  a  visual  consciousness;  come  to  seem  not  only  possible  but 
L^nie  2  has  one  both  visual  and  audi-  probable.  It  is,  after  aU,  only  the  ful- 
tory ;  in  L^nie  3  it  is  at  once  visual,  nlment  of  what  Locke's  speculative  gen- 
auditory,  and  tactile.  Professor  Janet  ius  suggested  long  ago,  when,  in  that 
thought  at  first  that  he  was  Leonie  3's  famous  chapter  on  '' Identity  and  Diver- 
discoverer.  But  she  told  him  that  she  sity  "  which  occasioned  such  scandal  in 
had  been  frequently  in  that  condition  its  day,  after  saying  that  personality 
before.  Dr.  Perrier,  a  former  magnet-  extended  no  farther  than  consciousness, 
izer,  had  hit  upon  her  just  as  M.  Janet  he  went  on  to  affirm  that  there  would 
had,  in  seeking  by  means  of  passes  to  be  two  different  selves  or  persons  in  one 
deepen  the  sleep  of  li^onie  2.  ''This  man,  if  the  eroeriences  undergone  by 
resurrection  of  a  somnambulic  person-  that  man  shouM  fall  into  two  groups, 
age,  who  had  been  extinct  for  twenty  each  gathered  into  a  distinct  focus  of 
years,  is  curious  enough ;  and  in  speak-  recollection. 

ing  to  L6onie  3  I  naturally  now  adopt        But  still  more  remarkable  things  are 

the  name  of  li^onore,  which  was  given  to  come,  so  I  pray  the  reader  to  be  pa- 

her  by  her  first  master."  tient  and  hear  me  a  little  longer,  even 

The  reader  easily  sees  what  surprises  if  he  means  to  give  me  up  at  last.  These 
the  trance-stete  may  prepare,  not  only  different  personalities,  admitted  as  pos- 
for  the  subject  but  for  the  operator,  sible  by  Locke,  which  we,  under  M.  Ja- 
For  the  subject  the  surprises  are  often  net's  guidance,  have  seen  actually  suc- 
inconvenient  enough,  especially  when  ceeding  each  other  imder  the  names  of 
the  trance  comes  and  goes  spontane-  Lucie  1,  2,  and  3 ;  and  under  those  of 
ously.  Thus  Leonie  1  is  overwhelmed  Leonie  1,  2,  and  3  mutually  disowning 
with  embarrassment  when,  in  the  street,  and  despising  each  other ;  are  proved  by 
Leonie  2's  gentlemen-friends  (who  are  M.  Janet  not  only  to  exist  in  the  sue- 
not  hers)  accost  her.  L6onie  2  spon-  cessive  forms  in  which  we  have  seen  them, 
taneously  writes  letters,  which  Leonie  1,  but  to  coexist,  to  exist  simultaneously  ; 
not  understanding,  destroys  when  she  in  such  wise  that  while  Lucie  1,  for  ex- 
finds  them.  Leonie  2  proceeds  to  there-  ample,  is  apparently  the  only  Lucie,  an- 
upon  hide  them  in  a  photograph  album,  aesthetic,  helpless,  yec  absorbed  in  con- 
into  which  she  knows  L6onie  1  will  versation,  that  other  Lucie — ^Lucie  3 — is 
never  look,  because  it  contains  the  por-  aU  the  time  "  alive  and  kicking  "  inside 
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of  the  same  woman,  and  fully  sensible  L6onie,  who  sees  it  and  stops  stupefied, 
and  wide  awake,  and  occupied  with  her  'Why/  says  she,  'I  have  an  eye-glass  in 
own  quite  different  concerns.  This  si-  my  left  hand !  * "  M.  Binet  found  a  very 
multaneous  coexistence  of  the  different  curious  sort  of  connection  between  the 
personages  into  which  one  human  being  apparently  anaesthetic  skin  and  the  mind 
may  be  split  is  the  great  thesis  of  M.  in  some  Salp^tri^re  subjects.  Things 
Janet's  book.  Others,  as  Edmund  Gur-  placed  in  the  hand  were  not  felt,  but 
ney,  Bemheim,  Binet,  and  more  besides,  thought  of  (apparently  in  visual  terms), 
have  had  the  same  idea,  and  proved  it  and  in  nowise  referred  by  the  subject 
for  certain  cases ;  but  M.  Janet  has  em-  to  their  starting-point  in  the  hand's  sen- 
phasized  and  generalized  it,  and  shown  sation.  A  key,  a  knife,  placed  in  the 
it  to  be  true  universally.  He  has  been  hand  occasioned  ideas  of  a  key  or  a 
enabled  to  do  this  by  tapping  the  sub-  knife,  but  the  hand  felt  nothing.  Simi- 
merged  consciousness  and  making  it  larly  the  subject  thought  of  the  number 
respond  in  certain  peculiar  ways  of  3,  6,  etc.,  if  the  hand  or  finger  was  bent 
which  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  ac-  three  or  six  times  by  the  operator,  or  if 
coimt.  He  found  in  several  subjects,  he  stroked  it  three,  six,  etc.,  times, 
when  the  ordinary  or  primary  conscious-  In  certain  individuals  there  was  found 
ness  was  fully  absorbed  in  conversation  a  still  odder  phenomenon,  which  re- 
with  a  visitor  (and  the  reader  will  re-  minds  one  of  that  curious  idiosyncrasy  of 
member  how  absolutely  these  hysterics  "  colored  hearing  "  of  which  a  few  cases 
then  lapse  into  oblivion  of  surrounding  have  been  lately  described  with  great 
things),  that  tiie  submerged  self  would  care  by  foreign  writers.  These  indi- 
hear  his  voice  if  he  came  up  and  ad-  viduals,  namely,  saw  the  impression  re- 
dressed the  subject  in  a  whisper ;  and  ceived  by  the  hand,  but  could  not  feel 
would  respond  either  by  obeying  such  it ;  and  the  things  seen  appeared  by  no 
orders  as  he  gave,  or  by  gestures,  or,  fi-  means  associated  with  Uie  hand,  but 
nally,  by  pencil-writing  on  a  sheet  of  more  like  an  independent  vision,  which 
paper  placed  under  the  hand.  The  os-  usually  interested  and  surprised  the 
tensible  consciousness,  meanwhile,  would  patient.  Her  hand  being  hidden  by  a 
go  on  with  the  conversation,  entirely  un-  screen,  she  was  ordered  to  look  at  an- 
aware  of  the  gestures,  acts,  or  writing  other  screen  and  to  teU  of  any  visual 
performances  of  the  hwd.  These  latter,  image  which  might  project  itself  there- 
in turn,  appeared  quite  as  little  dis-  on.  Numbers  would  then  come,  cor- 
turbed  by  the  upper  consciousness's  responding  to  the  number  of  times  the 
concerns.  This  proof  by  automatic  insensible  member  was  raised,  touched^ 
writing  of  the  secondary  consciousness's  etc.  Colored  lines  and  figures  would 
existence  is  the  most  cogent  and  strik-  come,  corresponding  to  similar  onea 
ing  one ;  but  a  crowd  of  other  facts  traced  on  the  palm  ;  the  hand  itself,  or 
prove  the  same  thing.  If  I  run  through  its  fingers,  would  come  when  manipu- 
them  all  rapidly,  the  reader  will  proba-  lated ;  and,  finally,  objects  placed  in  it 
bly  be  convinced.  would  come ;  but  on  the  hand  itself 
The  apparently  anaesthetic  hand  of  nothing  could  ever  be  felt.  Of  course, 
these  subjects,  for  one  thing,  will  often  simulation  would  not  be  hard  here  ;  but 
adapt  itself  discriminatingly  to  what-  M.  Binet  disbelieves  this  (usually  very 
ever  object  may  be  put  into  it.  With  shallow)  explanation  to  be  a  probable 
a  pencu  it  will  make  writing  move-  one  of  the  cases  in  question.* 
ments  ;  into  a  pair  of  scissors  it  will  The  usual  way  in  which  doctors  meas- 
put  its  fingers,  and  will  open  and  shut  ure  the  delicacy  of  our  touch  is  by  the 
them,  etc.  The  primary  consciousness,  compass-points.  Two  points  are  nor- 
so  to  call  it,  is  meanwhile  unable  to  say  mally  felt  as  one  whenever  they  are  too 
whether  or  no  anything  is  in  the  hand,  dose  together  for  discriminailon  ;  but 
if  the  latter  be  hidden  from  sight,  what  is  "  too  close "  on  one  part  of  the 
"  I  put  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  into  L^onie's  ^.    ^  ,    ^              v      *.        .^i    --t.!  v  -^ 

*  ,,     ,r  V       -I     XI.*    -L      J                'x       J  •This  whole  phenomenon  BhowB  how  an  Ides 'wmchre- 

anseStnetlC  nana  ;  tniS  nana  opens  it  ana  maine  itself  below  the  threshold  of  a  certain  consciooB 
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skiiL  may  seem  very  far  apart  on  an-  self  gets  a  chance  to  express  itself  by 

other.    In  the  middle  of  the  back  or  on  the  passage  of  the  subject  into  hypnotic 

the  thigh  less  than  three  inches  may  be  trance. 

too  dose  ;  on  the  finger-tip  a  tenth  of  It  must  be  admitted  therefore  that,  in 
an  inch  is  far  enough  apart.  Now,  as  certain  persons  at  least,  Uie  total  possi- 
tested  in  this  way,  with  the  appeal  made  ble  consciousness  may  be  split  into  parts 
to  the  primary  consciousness,  which  which  coexist,  but  mutually  ignore  each 
talks  through  the  mouth,  and  seems  to  other  and  share  the  objects  of  knowl- 
hold  the  field  alone,  a  certain  person's  edge  between  them,  and — more  remarka- 
skin  may  be  entirely  anaesthetic  and  not  ble  still — are  complementary.  Give  an 
feel  the  compass-points  at  all ;  and  yet  object  to  one  of  the  consciousnesses, 
this  same  skin  will  prove  to  have  a  per-  and  by  that  fact  you  remove  it  from  the 
f  ectly  normal  sensibility  if  the  appeal  be  other  or  others.  Barring  a  certain  com- 
made  to  that  other  secondary  or  sub-con-  mon  fund  of  information,  like  the  com- 
sciousness  which  expresses  itself  auto-  mand  of  language,  etc.,  what  the  upper 
matically  by  writing  or  by  movements  self  knows,  tibe  under  self  is  ignorant  of, 
of  the  I^d.  M.  Binet,  M.  Pierre  Janet,  and  vice  verm.  M.  Janet  has  proved  this 
and  M.  Jules  Janet  have  all  found  this,  beautifully  in  his  subject  Lucie.  Thefol- 
The  subject,  whenever  touched,  would  lowing  experiment  will  serve  as  the  type 
signify  "  one  point "  or  "  two  points,"  as  of  the  rest :  In  her  trance  he  covered 
accurately  as  if  she  were  a  normal  per-  her  lap  with  cards,  each  bearing  a  num- 
son.  But  she  would  signify  it  only  by  ber.  He  then  told  her  that  on  waking 
these  movements ;  and  of  the  movements  she  should  not  see  ojij  card  whose  num- 
themselves  her  primaiy  self  would  be  as  ber  was  a  multiple  of  three.  This  is  the 
unconscious  as  of  the  facts  they  signi-  ordinary  so-called  ''  post-hypnotic  sug- 
fied,  for  what  the  submerged  conscious-  gestion,"  now  well  known,  and  for  which 
ness  makes  the  hand  do  automatically  Lucie  was  a  well-adapted  subject.  Ac- 
is  unknown  to  the  upper  consciousness,  cordingly,  when  she  was  awakened  and 
which  uses  the  mouuL  asked  about  the  papers  on  her  lap,  she 
Messrs.  Bemheim  and  Pitres  have  also  counted  and  picked  up  only  those  whose 
proved,  by  observations  too  complicated  number  was  not  a  multiple  of  3.  To 
to  be  given  here,  that  the  hysterical  the  12,  18,  9,  etc.,  she  was  blind.  But 
blindness  is  no  real  blindness  at  alL  the  hand,  when  the  sub-conscious  self 
The  eye  of  an  hysteric  which  is  totally  was  interrogated  by  the  usual  method 
blind  when  the  other,  or  seeing  eve,  is  of  engrossing  the  upper  self  in  another 
shut,  will  do  its  share  of  vision  perfectly  conversation,  wrote  that  the  only  cards 
well  when  both  eyes  are  open  together,  in  Lucie's  lap  were  those  numbered  12, 
But  even  where  both  eyes  are  semi-blind  18,  9,  etc.,  and  on  being  asked  to  pick  up 
from  hysterical  disease,  the  method  of  all  the  cards  which  were  there,  picked 
automatic  writing  proves  that  their  per-  up  these  and  let  the  others  lie.  Simi- 
ceptions  exist,  only  cut  off  from  com-  liurly,  when  the  sight  of  certain  things 
munication  with  the  upper  conscious-  was  suggested  to  the  sub-conscious 
ness.  M.  Binet  has  found  the  hand  of  Lucie,  the  normal  Lucie  suddenly  be- 
his  patients  unconsciously  writing  down  came  partially  or  totally  blind.  "  What 
words  which  their  eyes  were  vainly  en-  is  the  matter?  I  can't,  see  ! "  the  nor- 
deavoring  to  "see,''t.e.,  to  bring  to  the  mal  personage  suddenly  cried  out  in 
upper  consciousness.  Their  submergfed  the  midst  of  her  conversation,  when  M. 
consciousness  was,  of  course,  seeing  Janet  whispered  to  the  secondary  per- 
them,  or  the  hand  couldn't  have  written  sonage  to  make  use  of  her  eyes.  The 
as  it  did.  Similarly  the  sub-conscious  self  anaesthesias,  paralyses,  contractions,  and 
perfectly  well  perceives  colors  which  the  other  irregularities  from  which  hysterics 
hysterically  color-blind  eyes  cannot  bring  suffer  seem,  then,  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
to  the  normal  consciousness.  Again,  that  their  secondanr  personage  has  en- 
pricks,  bums,  and  pinches  on  the  an-  riched  itself  by  robbing  the  primary  one 
aesthetic  skin,  all  unnoticed  by  the  upper  of  a  function  which  the  latter  ought  to 
self,  are  recollected  to  have  been  suffered,  have  retained.  The  curative  indication 
and  complained  of,  as  soon  as  the  under  is  evident :    Gtet  at  the  secondary  per- 
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sonage  by  hypnotization,  or  in  whatever  name  of  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  once 
other  way,  and  make  her  give  up  the  seen.  She  could  only  recollect  the  first 
eye,  the  skin,  the  arm,  or  whatever  the  syllable.  Her  hand,  meanwhile,  without 
affected  part  may  be.  The  normal  self  her  knowledge,  wrote  down  the  last  two 
thereupon  regains  possession,  sees,  feels,  syllables.  In  a  perfectly  healthy  young 
and  is  able  to  move  again.  In  this  way  man  who  can  write  with  the  plandiette, 
M.  Jules  Janet  easily  cured  the  sub-  I  lately  found  the  hand  to  be  entirely 
ject  Witt  ...  of  all  sorts  of  a£9ic-  anaesthetic  during  the  writing  act.  I 
tions  which,  until  he  had  discovered  the  could  prick  it  severely  without  the  sub- 
secret  of  her  deeper  trance,  it  had  been  ject  knowing  the  facl  The  planchette, 
^fficult  to  subdue.  "  Cessez  cette  mavn  however,  accused  me  in  strong  terms  of 
vaise  plaisarUerie,*'  he  said  to  the  second-  hurting  the  hand.  Pricks  on  the  other 
ary  self,  and  the  latter  obeyed.  The  way  (non-writing)  hand,  meanwhile,  which 
in  which  the  various  personages  share  awakened  strong  protest  from  the  young 
the  stock  of  possible  sensations  between  man's  vocal  organs,  were  denied  to  exist 
them  seems  to  be  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  self  which  made  the  planchette 
in  this  young  woman.    When  awake,  her  go. 

akin  is  insensible  everywhere  except  on  We  get  exactly  similar  results  in  post- 

a  zone  about  the  arm  where  she  habit-  hypnotic  suggestion.    It  is  a  familiar 

uaUy  wears  a  gold  bracelet.     This  zone  fact  that  certain   subjects,   when  told 

has  feeling  ;  but  in  the  deeper  trance,  during  a  trance  to  perform  an  act  or  to 

when  all  the  rest  of  her  body  feels,  this  experience  an  hallucination  after  wak- 

particular  zone  becomes  absolutely  an-  ing,  will,  when  the  time  comes,  obey  the 

aesthetic.  command.     How  is  the  command  reg- 

Sometimes  the  mutual  ignorance  of  istered  ?    How  is  its  performance  so  ac- 

the  selves  leads  to  incidents  which  are  curately  timed  ?    These  problems  were 

strange  enough.     The  acts  and  move-  long  a  mystery,  for  the  primary  person- 

ments  peiformed  by  the  sub-conscious  ality  remembers  nothing  of  the  trance 

self  are  withdrawn  from  the  conscious  or  the  suggestion,  and  will  often  trump 

one,  and  the  subject  will  do  all  sorts  of  up  an  improvised  pretext  for  yielding  to 

incongruous  thii^gs,  of  which  he  remains  the  unaccountable  impulse  which  comes 

quite  unaware.  over  him  so    suddenly,   and  which  he 

cannot  resist.    Edmund  Qxuney  was  the 

'*I  order  Lucie  [by  the  method  of  difac-  fijpgt  to  discover,  by  means  of  automatic 

turn]  to  make  &  pied  denez^  and  her  hands  go  ,-,-^4.;-,^     4.i,«4.    4.1*^  «^^^«^«,«,    ««i*  «,«« 

forthwith  to  the  ^of  her  nose.    Asked  what  wntmg    that    the  secondary    self  was 

she  is  doing,  she  replies  that  she  is  doing  noth-  awaJte,  Keepmg  its  attention  constantly 

ing,  and  continues  for  a  long  time  talking,  fixed   on  the   command   and   watching 

with  no  apparent  suspicion  that  her  fingers  are  for  the  signal  of  its  execution.     Certain 

moving  in  front  of  her  nose    j^^^X^^J^  trance-subjects,  who  were  also  automatic 

about  the  room,  she  continues  to  speak,  and  be-     . ,  i:  j   ^  x  -i 

lieves  herself  sitting  down."  writers,  when  roused  from  trance  and 

put  to  the  planchette — ^not  knowing  then 
M.  Janet  observed  similar  acts  in  a  what  they  wrote,  and  having  their  upper 
man  in  alcoholic  delirium.  While  the  attention  fully  engrossed  by  reading 
doctor  was  questioning  him,  M.  Janet  aloud,  talking,  or  solving  problems  in 
made  him,  by  whispered  suggestion,  mental  arithmetic — would  inscribe  the 
wfdk,  sit^  kneel,  and  even  lie  down  on  orders  they  had  received,  together  with 
his  face  on  the  floor,  he  all  the  while  notes  relative  to  the  time  dapsed  and 
believing  himself  to  be  standing  be-  the  time  yet  to  run  before  the  execution, 
side  his  bed.  Such  bizarreriea  sound  It  is  therefore  to  no  *' automatism,"  in 
incredible  until  one  has  seen  their  like,  the  mechanical  sense,  that  such  acts  are 
Long  ago,  without  understanding  it,  I  due:  a  self  presides  over  them,  a  splitro£E^ 
myself  saw  a  small  example  of  the  way  limited,  and  buried,  but  yet  a  fully  con- 
in  which  a  person's  knowledge  may  be  scious  self.  More  than  this,  the  buried 
shared  by  the  two  selves.  A  yoimg  self  often  comes  to  the  surface  and  drives 
woman,  who  had  been  writing  automat-  out  the  other  self  while  the  acts  are 
ically,  was  sitting  with  a  pencil  in  her  performing.  In  other  words,  the  sub- 
hand,  trying  to  recall,  at  my  request,  the  ject  lapses  into  trance  again  when  the 
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moment  arriTes  for  execation,  and  has  sound  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  what 

no  subsequent  recollection  of  the  act  is  dropped  out  of  mind  at  one  moment 

idiichhe  hasdone.  Gumey  andBeaunis  keeps  coming  back  at  the  next.    The 

established  this  fact,  which  has  since  whole  fund  of  experiences  and  knowl- 

been  yerified  on    a   large  scale ;   and  edges  remains  integrated,  and  no  split- 

Qumej  also  showed  that  the  patient  off  portions  of   it  can  get  organized 

became    suggestible   again  during   the  stably    enough    to    form    subordinate 

brief  time  of  the  performance^    M.  Ja-  selves.    The  stability,  monotony,   and 

net's  observations,  in  their  turn,  well  il-  stupidity  of  these  latter  is  often  very 

lustrate  the  phenomenon.  strudng.     The  post-hypnotic  self-con- 
sciousness seems  to  tmnk  of  nothing 

"  I  teU  Lucie  to  keep  her  arms  raised  after  ^^t  the  order  which  it  last  received ; 

t\'^'S.Uw^np  «o^"e?'i:r^1^W^  ^,^^^^^,^  aub-consdousness.,  of 

her  head,  but  she  pays  no  attention  to  them,  nothmg  but  the  last  position  unprmt- 

She  goes,  comes,  converses,  holding  her  arms  ed  on  the  limb.     M.  Janet  could  cause 

high  in  the  air.    If  asked  what  her  arms  are  definitely  cirpumscribed  reddening  and 

doing,  she  is  surprised  at  such  a  question  and  tumefaction  of  the  akin,  on  two  of  his 

says,   very  sincerely  :    *  My  huids  are  doing  ^„t^,.  ^x„  i,„  «„^^^«a;««  1^  4.v,«^  ;«  v*..,^ 

n<jSing  ;  they  are  just  like  yours.'    .    .    !  subject^  by  suggesting  to  them  mhyp- 

I  command  her  to  weep,  and  when  awake  she  notism  the  hallucination  of  a  mustard- 

reidly  sobs,  but  continues  in  the  midst  of  her  poultice  of  any  special  shape.   ^^tPai  tout 

tears  to  toUc  of  very  gay  matters.    The  sobbing  i^  temps  pens&  d  voire  sinapisme"  says 

over    there  remains  no  teace  of   this^ief,  ^^^  gubiect,  when  put  back  into  trance 

which  seemed  to  have  been  quite  sub-con-  «"^  o"-«'j'^«^  tto*^**  ^wv  ^/.^ji.  x**«v   »«u'^ 

seious."  after  the  suggestion  has  taken  effect. 

A  man,  N ,  whom  M.  Janet  operated 

The  primary  self  often  has  to  invent  on  at  long  intervals,  was  between  whiles 

an  hallucination  by  which  to  mask  and  tampered  with   by    another   operator, 

hide   from    its    own    view   the  deeds  and  when  put  to  sleep  again  by  M.  Ja- 

which  the  other  self  is  enacting.    L^  net,  said  he  was  ''  too  far  away  to  re- 

nie  3  writes  real  letters,  while  L6onie  ceive  orders,  being  in  Algier&"     The 

1  believes  that  she  is  knitting ;  or  Lucie  other  operator,  having  suggested  that 

3  really  comes  to  the  doctor's  office,  hallucination,  had  f orgott^  to  remove 

while  Lucie  1  believes  herself  to  be  at  it  before  waking  the  subject  from  his 

home.    This  is  a  sort  of  delirium.    The  trance,  and  the  poor,  passive,  trance-per^ 

alphabet,  or  the  series  of  numbers,  when  sonality  had  stuck  for  weeks  in    the 

hfuided  over  to  the  attention  of  the  sec-  stagnant  dream.  Louie's  sub-conscious 

ondary  personage,  may,  for  the  time  be-  peiSormances  having  been  illustrated  to 

ing,  be  lost  to  the  normal  self.    While  a  caller  by  a  pied  de  nez,  executed  with 

the  hiuid  writes  the  alphabet,  obediently  her  left  hand  in  the  course  of  conver- 

to  command,  the  *'  subject,"  to  her  great  sation,  when,  a  year  later,  she  meets  him 

stupefaction,  finds  herself  unable  to  re-  again  up  goes  the  same  hand  to  her  nose 

call  it,  etc.    Few  things  are  more  curi-  again,  witibout  Ltonie  1  suspecting  the 

ous  than  these  relations  of  mutual  ex-  fact. 

dusion,  of  which  all  gradations  exist,        And  this  leads  me  to  what,  after  all,  is 

between  the  several  partial  conscious-  the  really  important  part  of  these  inves- 

nesse&  tigations — ^I  mean  their  possible  appli- 

How  far  this  splitting  up  of  the  mind  cation  to  the  relief  of  human  misery, 

into  separate  consciousnesses  may  ob-  Let  one  think  and  say  what  one  will 

tain  in  each  one  of  us  is  a  problem,  about  the  crudity  and  intellectual  bar- 

M.  Janet  holds  that  it  is  only  possible  barism  of  much  of  the  philosophizing 

where  there  is  abnormal  weakness,  and  of  our  contemporary  nerve-doctors  ;  let 

consequently  a  defect  of  unifying  or  co-  one  dislike  as  much  as  one  may  please 

ordinating  power.    An  hysteric  woman  the  thoroughly  materialistic  attitude  of 

abandons  part  of  her  consciousness  be-  mind  which  many  of  them  show  ;  still, 

cause  she  is  too  weak  nervously  to  hold  their  work,  as  a  whole,  is  sanctified  by  its 

it  all  together.     The  abandoned  part,  positive,  practical  fertility.    Theorems 

meanwhile,  may  solidify  into  a  second-  about  the  unity  of  the  thinking  princi- 

ary  or  subnoonscious  seU.    In  a  perfectly  pie  will  always  be,  as  they  always  have 
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been,  barren;  but  observations  of  fact  beyond  his  expectations;  for  both  her 
lead  to  new  issues  in  infinitum.  And  early  memories  and  the  internal  mem- 
when  one  reflects  that  nothing  less  than  oiy  of  her  crises  returned  in  the  deep 
the  cure  of  insanity — ^that  direst  of  hu-  somnambulism,  and  she  explained  three 
man  afflictions — ^lies  possibly  at  the  end  things  :  Her  periodical  chill,  fever,  and 
of  such  inquiries  as  those  which  M.  delirium  were  due  to  a  foolish  immersion 
Janet  and  his  confrhres  are  beginning,  of  herself  in  cold  water  at  the  age  of 
one  feels  as  if  the  disdain  whidi  some  thirteen.  The  chill,  fever,  etc.,  were 
spiritualistic  psychologists  exhibit  for  consequences  which  then  ensued;  and 
such  researches  were  veiy  poorly  placed,  now,  years  later,  the  experience  then 
The  way  to  redeem  people  from  barba-  stamped  in  upon  the  brain  for  the  first 
rism  is  not  to  stand  aloof  and  sneer  at  time  was  repeating  itBdf  at  regular  in- 
their  awkward  attempts,  but  to  show  tervals  in  the  form  of  an  hallucination 
them  how  to  do  the  same  things  better,  undergone  by  the  sub-conscious  self. 
Ordinary  hypnotic  suggestion  is  proving  and  of  which  the  primaiy  personalis 
itself  immensely  fertile  in  the  therapeutic  ty  only  experienced  the  outer  results, 
field ;  and  the  subtler  knowledge  of  sub-  The  attacks  of  terror  were  accounted 
conscious  states  which  we  are  now  gain-  for  by  another  shocking  experience.  At 
ing  will  certainly  increase  our  powers  the  age  of  sixteen  she  had  seen  an  old 
in  this  direction  many  fold.  Who  knows  woman  killed  by  falling  from  a  height ; 
how  many  pathological  states  (not  sim-  and  the  sub-conscious  self,  for  reasons 
ply  nervous  and  functional  ones,  but  or-  best  known  to  itself,  saw  fit  to  believe 
ganic  ones  too)  may  be  due  to  the  exist-  itself  present  at  this  experience  alsa 
ence  of  some  perverse  buried  fragment  whenever  the  other  crises  came  on. 
of  con&ciousness  obstinately  nounshing  The  hysterical  blindness  of  her  left  eye 
its  narrow  memory  or  delusion,  and  had  the  same  sort  of  origin,  dating  back 
thereby  inhibiting  the  normal  flow  of  to  her  sixth  year,  when  she  had  been 
life  ?  A  concrete  case  will  best  exhibit  forced,  in  spite  of  her  cries,  to  sleep  in 
what  I  mean.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  the  same  bed  with  another  child,  the 
deeply  suggestive  to  me  than  anything  left  half  of  whose  face  bore  a  disgusting 
in  Janet's  book.  eruption.  The  result  was  an  eruption 
The  story  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  on  the  same  parts  of  her  own  face, 
nineteen  named  Marie,  who  came  to  the  which  came  back  for  several  years  be- 
hospital  in  an  almost  desperate  condi-  fore  it  disappeared  entirely,  and  left  be- 
tion,  with  monthly  convulsive  crises,  hind  it  an  anaesthesia  of  tiie  skin  and 
chiU,  fever,  delirium,  attacks  of  terror,  the  blindness  of  the  eye. 
etc.,  lasting  for  days,  together  vrith  So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  poor 
various  shifting  ansesUiesias  and  con-  girl's  various  afflictions.  Now  for  the 
tractures  all  the  time,  and  a  fixed  blind-  cure !  The  thing  needed  was,  of  course, 
ness  of  the  left  eye.  At  first  M.  Janet,  to  get  the  sub-conscious  personality  ta 
divining  no  particular  psychological  leave  off  having  these  senseless  halluci- 
factor  in  the  case,  took  little  interest  in  nations.  But  &ey  had  become  so  ster- 
the  patient,  who  remained  in  the  hos-  eotyped  and  habitual  that  this  proved 
pital  for  seven  months,  and  had  all  the  no  easy  task  to  achieve.  Simple  com- 
usual  courses  of  treatment  applied,  in-  mands  were  fruitless ;  but  M.  Janet 
duding  water-cure  and  ordinary  hyp-  at  last  hit  upon  an  artifice,  which  shovrs 
notic  suggestions,  without  the  slightest  how  many  resources  the  successful 
good  effect.  mind-doctor  must  possess.  He  car- 
She  then  fell  into  a  sort  of  despair,  of  ried  the  poor  Marie  back  in  imagination 
which  the  result  was  to  make  M.  Janet  to  the  earlier  dates.  It  proved  as  easy 
try  to  throw  her  into  a  deeper  trance,  with  her  as  with  many  others  when 
so  as  to  get,  if  possible,  some  Knowledge  entranced,  to  produce  the  h^udnation 
of  her  remoter  psychologic  antecedents,  that  she  was  again  a  child,  all  that  was 
and  of  the  original  causes  of  the  disease,  needed  being  an  impreraive  afflrmation 
of  which,  in  the  waking  state  and  in  or-  to  that  effect  Accordingly  M.  Janet,^ 
dinary  hypnotism,  she  could  give  no  replacing  her  in  this  vrise  at  the  age 
definite  account.     He  succeeded  even  of  six,  made  her  go  through  the  bed- 
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scene  agam,  but  gave  it  a  different  d^  decided  impression  is  that  M.  Janet's 
nouement.  He  made  her  believe  that  generalizations  are  based  on  too  limited 
the  horrible  child  had  no  eruption  and  a  number  of  cases  to  cover  the  whole 
was  charming,  so  that  she  was  finally  ground.  He  would  have  it  that  the 
convinced,  and  caressed  without  fear  secondary  self  is  always  a  symptom  of 
this  new  object  of  her  imagination.  He  hysteria,  and  that  the  essential  fact 
made  her  re-enact  the  scene  of  the  cold  about  hysteria  is  tJie  lack  of  synthetiz- 
immersion,  but  gave  it  also  an  entirely  ing  power  and  consequent  disintegra- 
different  result  He  made  her  live  again  tion  of  the  field  of  consciousness  into 
through  the  old  woman's  accident,  but  mutually  exclusive  parts.  The  second- 
substituted  a  comical  issue  for  the  old  ary  and  the  primary  consciousnesses 
tragical  one  which  had  made  so  deep  an  added  together  can,  on  M.  Janet's  theo- 
impression.  The  sub-conscious  Marie,  ry,  never  exceed  the  normally  total  con- 
passive  and  docile  as  usual,  adopted  sciousness  of  the  individual.  This  the- 
these  new  versions  of  the  old  tales ;  and  ory  certainly  expresses  pretty  well  the 
was  apparently  either  living  in  monoto-  facts  which  have  fallen  under  its  au- 
nous  contemplation  of  them  or  had  be-  thor's  own  observation,  though  even 
come  extinct  altogether  when  M.  Janet  here,  if  this  were  a  critical  article,  I 
wrote  his  book.  For  all  morbid  symp-  might  have  something  to  say.  But 
toms  ceased  as  if  by  magic.  "It  is  five  there  are  trances  which  obey  another 
months,"  our  author  says,  "  since  these  type.  I  know  a  non-hysterical  woman 
experiments  were  performed.  Marie  who,  in  her  trances,  knows  facts  which 
shows  no  longer  the  slightest  mark  of  altogether  transcend  her  possible  nor- 
hysteria.  She  is  well ;  and,  in  particu-  mal  consciousness,  facts  about  the  lives 
lar,  has  grown  quite  stout  Her  phys-  of  people  whom  she  never  saw  or  heard 
ical  aspect  has  absolutely  changed."  of  before.  I  am  well  aware  of  all  the 
Finally,  she  is  no  longer  hypnotizable,  liabilities  to  which  this  statement  ex- 
as  often  happens  in  these  cases  when  the  poses  me,  and  I  make  it  deliberately, 
health  returns.  having  practically  no  doubt  whatever  of 
The  mind-curers  and  Christian  scien-  its  truui.  My  ovm  impression  is  that 
lists,  of  whom  we  have  lately  heard  so  the  trance-condition  is  an  immensely 
much,  unquestionably  get,  by  widely  dif-  complex  and  fluctuating  thing,  into  the 
ferent  methods,  results,  in  certain  cases,  tmderstanding  of  which  we  have  hard- 
no  less  remarkable  than  this.  The  or-  ly  begun  to  penetrate,  and  concerning 
dinary  medical  man,  if  he  believes  the  which  any  very  sweeping  generalization 
facts  at  all,  dismisses  them  from  his  at-  is  sure  to  be  premature.  A  compare^-' 
tention  with  the  cut-and-dried  remark  tive  study  of  trances  and  sub-conscious 
that  they  are  "  only  effects  of  the  imag-  states  is  meanwhile  of  the  most  urgent 
ination."  It  is  the  great  merit  of  these  importance  for  the  comprehension  of 
French  investigators,  and  of  Messrs.  our  nature.  It  often  happens  that 
Myers,  Oumey,  and  the  ''psychical  re-  scattered  facts  of  a  certain  kind  float 
searchers,"  that  they  are  for  the  first  time  around  for  a  long  time,  but  that  nothing 
tiying  to  read  some  sort  of  a  definite  scientific  or  solid  comes  of  them  untU 
meaning  into  this  vaguest  of  phrase&  some  man  writes  just  enough  of  a  book 
little  by  little  the  meaning  wul  grow  to  give  them  a  possible  body  and  mean- 
more  precise.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  ing.  Then  they  shoot  together,  as  it 
great  step  to  have  ascertained  that  the  were,  from  all  directions,  and  that  book 
secondary  self,  or  selves,  coexist  with  becomes  the  centre  of  crystallization  of 
the  primary  one,  the  trance-personali-  a  rapid  accumulation  of  new  knowl- 
ties  with  uie  normal  one,  during  the  edge.  Such  a  book  I  am  sure  that  M. 
waking  state.  But  just  what  these  sec-  Janet's  ought  to  be  ;  and  I  confidently 
ondary  selves  may  be,  and  what  are  prophesy  that  anyone  who  may  be  in- 
their  remoter  relations  and  conditions  duced  by  this  article  to  follow  &e  path 
of  existence,  are  questions  to  which  the  of  study  in  which  it  is  so  brilliant  a 
answer  is  anything  but  dear.     My  own  pioneer  will  reap  a  rich  reward. 


(From  phaCo^ra[diB.} 


THE  BLACKFELLOW  AND  HIS  BOOMERANG. 
By  Horace  Baker. 


THERE  are  many  theoriea  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  Uie  Australian 
blackfellow,  such  as  Ma  deacent 
from  the  African,  Aidatic  Malayan,  or 
Papuan,  but  none  of  these  is  satiafac- 
torily  proved.  The  nativee  of  the  ex- 
treme north  resemble  the  Papuan  in 
physique  and  many  characteristics,  but 
the  representative  aborigine  of  Aus- 
tralia ia  of  a  unique  race,  whose  origin 
is  involved  in  total  mystery. 

Without  traditions,  without  monu- 
menta,  without  writings,  except  a  few 
rock  or  tree  markinge,  the  blackfellow's 
past  ia  singularly  wanting  in  historical 
facts.  In  tbe  midst  of  this  obscurity  the 
aborigine  himself  casta  as  little  light 
upon  the  subject  as  all  our  theoiiea  and 
conjectures,  notwithstanding  he  teQB  ua, 
with  admirable  credulity,  Uiat  the  old- 
est man  he  remembers  having  seen  in 
his  childhood  was  the  "  first  man,"  and 
repeats  a  native  story  about  how  this 
Adam  of  the  race  paddled  his  canoe  to 
the  seven  stars  and  got  him  a  wife. 

So  at  this  late  day  we  must  take  bim 
as  we  find  him,  and  evidently,  when  not 


in  close  proximity  to  civilization,  the  de- 
scendant  of  this  somewhat  mythologi- 
cal pair  ia  living  in  quite  the  same  way 
as  ms  unknown  ancestors. 

His  rude  covering,  chiefiy  worn  in  the 
mild  winter  season,  is  made  of  op<»Bum 
akin  dexterously  aewn  together  by  the 
native  woman,  who  uaea  kangaroo  sinew 
for  thread.  His  primitive  hut  is  simply 
constructed  of  a  young  sapling  bent  to 
the  ground  for  uie  support  of  boughs 
or  sheets  of  bark  ;  and  the  sm^lnees  of 
his  "  humpy  "  is  of  no  consequence,  for 
the  wild  man  is  not  confined  by  walls  ; 
this  shelter  is  for  the  night,  and  without 
aevere  cold  or  danger  from  any  wild 
beast,  its  principal  object  ia  protection 
from  cold  winds. 

The  covering  for  bis  hut  the  nomad 
often  carries  with  him  from  place  to 
place,  and  so  soon  forma  his  camp  where 
good  hunting  or  fishing  is  to  be  found. 

The  geneim  oonditions  of  life  in  Aus- 
tralia are  remarkably  easy  ;  the  lawn-like 
stretches  of  country  and  the  open  sunny 
"bush"  favor  a  dreamy  idleness;  the 
blackfellow  is  roost  susceptible  to  tiiia 
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influence,  and  will  lie  stretched  out  in  form  as  in  its  stulace.    This,  on  exam- 

the  broil^g  sunshine  for  days  together,  ination,  is  found  to  be  slightly  waving 

protected  by  some  peculiarity  of  skin,  and  broken  up  by  various  angles.   These 

remarkable  thickness  of  skull,  and  abun-  angles  balance  and  counterbalance  each 

dance  of  hair,  from  any  disastrous  conse-  other ;  some,  by  causing  differences  in 

quences,  happy  so  long  as  he  is  not  hun-  the  pressure  of  air  on  certain  parts,  give 

giy.  steadiness  of  flight  and  firmness  ;  others 

when  hunger  makes  him  active,  ants,  give  buoyancy,  and  each  has  genendly 

animals,    birds,    fish,    reptiles,    grubs,  to  be  determined  practically  by  experi- 

eggs  of  all  kinds,  native  honey,  anything  mental  throwing.      Some  boomerangs 

and  everything  edible,  must  supply  him  appear  to  be  mere  dented  or  crooked 

with  food  ;  and  while  not  an  out-and-out  sticks  ;  but  they  are  really  implements 

cannibal  like  other  South  Sea  savages,  which  some  blackman  has  whittled  and 

yet  it  is  also  asserted  that  in  a  case  of  scraped  till  these  dents  or  angles  have 

emergency  he  will  not  hesitate  to  "sacri-  been  properly   adjusted  according   to 

fice  a  fat  pickaninny."    His  skill,  shown  the  boomerang  principle.    I  believe  it 

in  obtaining  all  the  things  which  fur-  is  possible  to  make  a  lK>omerang  by  ex- 

nish  his  sustenance,  and  his  knowledge  act  mathematical  calculation  ;  but  yet  I 

of  each,  are  something  astonishing ;  and  have  never  seen  two  exactly  alike.    I 

the  blackfellow  admirably  illustrates  the  have  made  two,  apparently  Uie  same  in 

truth  that  use  is  the  absolute  condition  every  particular,  yet,  while  one  rose  buoy- 

of  development.  antly  the  other  fell  dead,  because  of  some 

In  his  primitive  state,  likewise,  neces-  untrue  adjustment  of  the  angles  of  its 
sity  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the  pre-  faces.  When  all  angles  are  properly  ar- 
historic  blackfellow,  till  he  produced  ranged  the  boomerang  goes  through 
his  various  implements,  among  which  the  air  somewhat  as  a  screw-propeller 
was  the  boomerang,  that  dynamic  cu-  goes  throi^h  the  water — whirung  rap- 
riosit^  which  still  remains  a  puzzle  to  idly  in  its  mght  Hke  a  revolving  wheeL 
the  civilized  world.  Spears,  clubs,  and  Gravitation  and  the  force  with  which 
other  weapons  of  warfare  or  hunting  itis  directed  cause  its  peculiar,  swallow- 
are  the  property  of  all  savages ;  but  the  like  swoops,  which  are  prolonged  by  the 
boomerang  belongs  exclusively  to  the  action  of  the  floating  angles  in  counter- 
native  of  Australia,  and  is  probably  the  acting  gravitation  ;  consequently,  with 
one  thing  by  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered when  his  race  shall  have  become 
extinct. 

This  curious  and  unique  weapon, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  so  little  is  really  known,  is  a  curved 

piece    of   wood,  slightly   convex    on    one  Boomerangs  of  Various  Shapes. 

side  and  neariy  flat  on  the  other.    It  is 

cut  from  a  natural  bend  or  root  of  a  spent  force  it  is  still  kept  on  the  vdng, 
tree,  the  hardest  and  heaviest  wood  be-  and  often  reaches  the  ground  consider- 
ing always  selected,  and  its  curve  fol-  ably  behind  the  thrower.  The  centre  of 
lows  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Thus  it  gravity  varies  in  different  boomerangs, 
will  vary  from  a  slight  curve  to  nearly  According  to  the  purposes  for  which 
a  right  angle  ;  no  two  ever  being  the  they  are  used,  we  find  them  classified  as 
same  shape.  It  is  about  three-eighths  hunting,  fighting,  and  amusement  boom- 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  two  to  three  erangs.  Among  the  latter  are  small  ones 
inches  wide,  tapering  toward  the  ends,  with  which  the  little  blacks  practise, 
which  are  either  round  or  pointed.  The  aiming  at  a  disk  of  wood  which  is  rolled 
edge  is  8haix>ened  all  around,  and  the  along  in  front  of  them  to  imitate  the 
length  varies  from  fifteen  inches  to  three  running  and  leaping  of  animals, 
and  a  half  feet.  The  himting  and  fighting  boomerang 
This  is  the  shape  of  the  boomerang,  is  not  made  for  retcurning.  For  fight- 
but  the  secret  of  its  peculiar  flight  is  to  ing  it  is  a  long,  heavy,  formidable  weap- 
be  found  not  so  much  in  its  general  on  ;  for  huntmg,  of  lighter  weight,  and 
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thrown  with  remarkable  precision.  In 
hunting  the  kangaroo,  it  is  either  aimed 
directly  or  made  to  ricochet  first  along 
the  groimd. 


Diagrams  Sketched  from  the  Actual  Flight  of  a  Boomerang 
thrown  by  the  Author. 

(In  fhlB  cMe  when  the  boomerang  left  the  hand  It  went 
nearly  etraifht  away  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
f^  reroWmg  in  a  perpendicular  plane,  then  curved  to 
the  left  Then  It  rose  (the  plane  of  revolution  gradually 
becoming  horizontal},  until,  having  reached  a  nelght  of 
about  eighty  ftet,  it  began  to  descend,  continuing  its 
spiral  flight  until  nearly  opposite  the  thrower.  Tten  it 
rose  sUffhtly  and  nearly  repeated  its  first  gyration  until  it 
struck  toe  ground  at  a  very  acute  angle,  and  just  at  the 
feet  of  the  urower.  This  gyration  vras  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  vras  all  in  Jnmt  of  the  thrower, 
and  lasted  ten  seconds.) 


As  everrone  knows,  the  boomerang 
has  served  to  illustrate  many  a  joke,  to 
supply  many  a  rhetorical  figure.  Many 
false  ideas  are  entertained  about  its  ec- 
centric properties,  yet,  when  one  is  told 
that  it  can  be  thrown  around  the  outside 
of  a  house,  he  smiles  incredulously  and 
puts  it  down  as  a  traveller's  story. 

During  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
Australia,  I  became  much  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  went  among  the  blacks 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  po- 
tency of  Ikiglish  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  put  me  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  bushy  heads ;  after  a  time  their 
shyness  disappeared  and  my  appearance 
beicame  an  event,  instilling  new  life  in 
the  camps,  the  half-naked  aborigines 
becoming  alert  to  fetch,  cany,  throw,  or 
sell  boomerangs.  Thus  I  added  to  my 
private  collection,  and  by  dose  observa- 
tion learned  the  manner  of  throwing  and 
controlling  the  boomerang  so  as  to  make 
it  revolve  in  its  circuit  and  return  to  me. 
In  acquiring  this  facility,  of  course,  I 
lost  and  broke  many.  At  last  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  breaking  boomerangs 
which  cost  from  six  to  ten  shillings  eadi 
was  an  expensive  amusement,  and  that 
it  would  be  to  my  interest  to  make  them. 
After  repeated  failures,  which  covered 
more  time  than  I  care  to  confess  having 
given  to  a  hobby,  I  succeeded. 

About  that  time  a  tribe  of  blacks 


from  the  Murrimbidgee  vms  encamped 
on  the  coast  near  Botany  Bay ;  so  I  spent 
a  night  near  by,  and  as  it  was  in  Febru- 
ary, one  of  the  hottest  months  at  the 
antipodes,  I  arose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing for  a  walk  along  the  shore  to  the 
can^. 

The  early  morning  in  Australia  has 
a  delicious  bakniness  quite  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  Just  to  live  in  it  is 
a  pure  delight.  I  felt  myself  expanding 
into  a  new  man  vnth  the  new  day.  The 
very  remote,  cloudless  sky  of  this  part 
of  tiie  world  gave  a  feeling  of  boundless 
space  ;  the  mighty  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
rolling  grandly,  gave  a  sense  of  infinite 
strength ;  and  the  quietness,  unbroken 
except  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  a  deep 
peace. 

Half  hidden  in  the  low  bush  growing 
along  the  shore,  I  saw  the  collection  of 
huts  and  heard  a  kind  of  monotonous 
minor  chant,  accompanied  by  the  slap- 
ping together  of  two  boomerangs  to 
mane  time.  At  intervals  an  apparently 
improvised  solo  intervened,  vnuch  end- 
ed in  a  diminuendo ;  then  the  full  chant 
was  joined  in  again  by  all,  beginning  hi^h 
and  gradually  ending  in  something  like 
a  descending  chromatic  scale.  A  curi- 
ous bit  of  singing.  They  were  evidentiy 
enjoying  themsdves  vnth  a  morning 
song  wmle  the  "  gins  "  were  making  tea 
for  breakfast.  As  they  dislike  to  have 
strangers  intrude  upon  them  without 
ceremony,  I  hallooed.  Presentiy  two 
or  three  bushy  heads  came  out  for  the 
purpose  of  ini^>ection,  and  seeing  me, 
answered  with  their  native  "Coo-ey." 
This  being  a  sign  of  welcome,  I  walked 
in,  and  they  went  on  with  their  own 
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(In  this  instance  tbe  boomerang  began  its  fliff fat  in  the 
same  way  as  in  case  A.  but  turned  more  quickly  to  the 
left  and  passed  around  behind  the  thrower.  Tlien  it 
ascended  to  tbe  right,  returning  to  the  front,  then  re- 
curved sharply,  ana  descended  to  the  ground  at  the  left 
The  extremes  of  this  flight  were  about  three  hundred  feet 

I^Mfft) 

affidrs,  ignoring  me  completely,  notwith- 
standing one  and  all  had,  probably, 
made  a  quick  and  keen  observation. 
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Kno^nng  this  to  be  their  custom,  I  handed  it  to  him.  ''  Old  Daddy  ^  took 
said,  in  an  off-hand  way :  "  I  want  some  the  implement,  turned  it  dexterously 
of  you  boys  to  throw  the  boomerang  about,  brought  the  concave  edge  up  on 
for  me."  a  level  with  his  eyes,  and  scrutinized  it 

A  well -formed  Hack,  dressed  in  a  with  the  look  of  a  connoisseur, 
pair  of  trousers,  now  led  me  to  one  of  Each  tribe  produces  its  own  kind  of 
the  ''humpies,"  where  an  expert  boom-  boomerang,  and  the  different  varieties 
erang-thrower  still  lay  asle^.  On  be-  are  well  kaown  to  each.  This  one  was 
ing  roused,  he  grunted,  ''H'm,  boss,"  evidently  a  stranger  which  he  was  at  a 
and  in  a  minute  crawled  out.   Beaching    loss  to  classify. 

''  Will  it  come  back,  boss  ?  "  he  asked, 
at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  little  riiy 
"^  along  the  ground.  ^Diis  experiment 
seemed  to  establish  some  claim  to  merit, 
so,  straightening  himself,  he  grasped  it 
fimdy  for  a  fair  test,  and  let  it  go. 

Phew  I    Away,  away  it  went,  rivalling 
a  bird  in  its  graceful  flight,  while,  ac- 

(The  boomerang  WM  here  thrown  80  ae  to  deecrlbe  a  COrding  to  native  CUStom,  the  old  fel- 
ilgnre  8.  After  the  finit  drcnlar  flisht  it  paaeed  oyer  the  low,  watchinff  it  intentlv.  jumped  UP 
bead  of  the  thrower  and  gyrated  In  a  reverse  direction  V    ^y^««*     ^^^^^,^1^^   iLJ  ^^«4.    ,^ 

behind  him,  finally  fooling  near  his  ftot)  and  down,  periormmg  tuc  most  gro- 
tesque antics ;  beckoning  at  the  same 
back  in  a   comer  to   a  heap   of  rags  time  and  calling  it  to  come  back.    As 
under  which  the  boomerangs  are  gen-  it  circled  &r  out    over  the  ocean,  I 
erally  kept,  he  pulled  out  two.     Then,  thought  my  first  boomerang  was  des- 
followed  by  several  others  of  the  tribe  tined  to  end  its  short  career  in  a  wa- 
and  a  number  of  pickaninnies,  in  a  va-  teiy  grave.    But  it  circled  back  grace- 
riety  of  costumes,  or  no  costume  at  all —  fully,  and,  having  spent  its  force,  flut- 
an  odd  crowd — ^we  started  off    On  the  tered  down  at  our  feet. 
way   ''  Old  Daddy  "   gave   a  few  trial  Of  course  I  was  elated,  and  the  black- 
shies   of    his    boomerangs    along    the  fellow  asked,  in  his  curt  way  : 
ground.      Arrived  at  a   safe    distance  "  Who  made  it  ? '' 
from  the  camp,  he  braced  himself,  and  ''  L" 

saying,  **  Look  out,  boss ! "  ran  forward  He  smiled  a  half-smile,  which  among 
two  or  three  steps,  bent  his  body  back-  the  blacks  signifies  entire  unbelief.  I 
ward  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  brought  heard  the  others  mumble : 
the  boomerang  over  between  head  and  "  Don'  blieve  it" 
shoulder,  then  hurled  it  into  space.  And  so  the  matter  rested. 
The  moment  it  left  his  hand  it  looked  But  boomerang-throwing  in  Australia 
like  a  wheel  revolving  rapidly  in  the  is  nearly  done  with.  The  conquering 
air,  and  made  a  harsh,  whirring  sound.  Caucasian  is  taking  possession  of  the 
Taldng  a  circle  about  one  hundred  and  southern  seas  ;  even  tiie  fierce  northern 
fifty  yards  in  diameter,  it  passed  around  tribes,  because  of  whom  the  northern 
to  the  left,  turning  backward  in  a  grad-  coast  is  still  an  unexplored  region,  must 
ual  curve,  and  struck  the  ground  a  few  sooner  or  later  yield  to  their  fate.  Those 
yards  from  us,  sending  up  a  doud  of  on  the  borders  of  civilization,  whom  the 
sand.  white  man  may  approach  with  impunity. 
After  a  little  further  amusement  I  are  now  disappearing  with  great  rapid- 
took  from  the  boomerangs  I  carried  ity.  These  are  the  last  qajb  of  the 
with  me  one  of  my  own   make,  and  Blackfellow  and  his  Boomerang. 
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By  George  A.  Hibbard. 


BuBNS.  — "  Address  to  the  Dnco  Quid." 

I  of  memoiy  she  brouglit  herself  to  ask 
the  queatioD : 

!HE  mail,"  said  Pmden,  ad-  "  What  ore  they  all  about  V " 

jufltmg    his     gold     eye-  "About,"  answered  Praden,  with  his 

glasses    more    accnrately  habitual  laugh,  '>  about  everything  and 

upon  his  noae,  "  seems  on-  about  nothing.     They're    all   alike   in 

usually  heavy  this  mom-  this,  hoveTer,  they  all  aak  something.    I 

ing."  think  that  no  one  can  really  nnderstand 

The    cool    morning   light   that   fell  the  multifarious  demands  of  humanity 

through  the  panes  of  the  h^b  windows  unless  he  is  a  miUionaire  or  has  been  a 

on  the  letter-strewn  table,  was  broken  candidate  for  public  office.    Here,"  he 

and  rendered  tremulous  by  the  sway  of  continued,  pic^ng  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 

the  genUy  stirring  branches  and  the  faQ  "is  a  Chatterton  who  has  written  a 

and  flutter  of  the  autumn  foliage  with-  poem  in  my  honor,  of  sixty-three  stan- 

out.     The  smooth  lawn,  encircled  by  the  zas,  in  which  I  am  compared  to  Colum- 

firm  driveway  between  the  house  and  bus;"  and  he  read, 
the  heavy  iron  fence,  appeared  unusu- 

aUy  green  where  the  grass  was  visible  "' Like  him  who  first  lUe  oouotrj  s»w, 

TT*"   °i_.i_                  aiiL         I             J.  And  cave  the  world  a  continent, 

through  the  massed  stretches  of  russet  g,,  yo„^iu  tring  reform  wid  Uw, 

leaves;  but  already  the  gardeners  had  be-  And  give  ni  honest  goTemment,'" 
gun  work,  and  soon  the  approachand  the 

encompassed  sward  would  be  as  neat  as  However,  he  only  wants  a  subscription 
if  it  were  close-girdled  summer  instead  to  help  him  to  bring  out  his  book, 
of  slovenly  autumn.  The  house  that  This,"  he  went  on,  tiding  up  another 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  carefully  tend-  letter,  "  is  to  inform  me  that  a  gentle- 
ed  parterre,  belonged  to  the  red-brick  man  who  has  been  blessed  with  twins 
and  yellow-sandstone  period  of  Ameri-  has  done  me  the  honor  to  christea  one 
can  architecture,  specimens  of  which  after  me,  and  vrishes  to  know  my  wife's 
crop  up  so  plentifully  throtighout  the  name  so  that  he  may  name  the  other 
country.  It  was  very  large,  very  regu-  after  her.  He  does  not  say  expressly 
lar,  and  very  impersonal ;  it  produced  what  he  wants,  but  darkly  hints  at  the 
tiie  impression  of  having  cost  a  great  fitness  of  his  wife's  grandmother  for  the 
deal  of  money,  and  was  honored  accord-  position  of  a  scrub-woman  in  the  City 
ingly.  Buildings.  Here  is  one  from  a  person 
"  There  have  been  more  letters  every  who  says  that  he  has  noticed  with  re- 
day,"  said  the  person  to  whom  Pmden  gret  that  1  am  growing  slightly  bald,  and 
rooke,  a  tall  woman,  who  turned  from  that  he  ventures  to  send  me  a  wash  that 
the  window  with  something  of  the  alert-  he  assures  me  will  bring  back  the  hair 
ness  of  youth  and  a  little  of  the  apathy  in  its  accustomed  luxuriance  and  restore 
of  i^e  in  the  movement,  but  still  with  a  it  to  its  pristine  color.  All  that  be  de- 
peculiar  self-contained  poise  evidently  sires  is  a  certificate  attesting  the  bene- 
characteristic  of  the  individual  rather  ficial  effects  I  have  experienced  from 
than  of  her  time  of  life.  "  As  to-mor-  its  use.  Here  are  others,"  and  be  gatb- 
row  ia  the  day  before  election,  I  suppose  ered  up  a  handful  "of  the  regulation 
you  will  be  inundated."  pattern,  promising  support  and  ia- 
Then  she  added,  after  a  short  pause,  iluence,  all  for  more  or  less  clearly  ex- 
a  little  listlessly,  and  as  if  by  some  effort  pressed   considerations.    And    here   ia 
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one  from  the  editor  of  The  Multiple^  I  can  refuse  to  accede  to  what  he  prob- 

asking  for  an  interview  upon  a  most  im-  ably  wishes." 

portant  matter."  "  You  can  ;  you  must,"  she  answered. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded,  with  "Robert,  you  would  not  do  such  a  thing 

that  sudden  quickening  of  utterance  and  — ^you  know  that  you  would  not.    There 

vigor  of  accent  that  denotes  increased  are  too  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Harding, 

ailention,  if  not  newly  awakened  inter-  enemy  though  he  may  have  been  for  a 

est.  very  long  tune,  and  political  opponent 

"  Why — you    see    my    dear,"  began  though  he  now  is,  should  be  well  treated 

Pmden,  coughing  slightly  and  glancing  by  you." 

over  his  glasses,  placed  far  dovm  on  his  "  But  is  this  really  just  ?  "  remonstrated 

nose,  "I  suppose — ^I  do  not  say  cer-  Pruden,  a  little  petulantly.     "A  man 

tainly — ^but  I  suppose  it  is  about  the  should  suffer  for  his  misdeeds ;  and  if 

same  old  thiag."  another  profits  by  his  suffering,  it  is 

His  wife  rose  from  the  chair  beside  but  a  part  of  his  penalty." 

the  gently  flickering  fire,  in  which  she  "Are you  sure  that  he  was  guilty?" 

had  just  seated  herself,  and  throwing  she  asked,  vdth  the  manner  of  one  who 

aside  the  newspaper  at  which  she  had  puts  an  often-repeated  question, 

carelessly  glance(t  came  and  stood  be-  "  I  could  not  prove  it,  you  know,"  he 

fore  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  replied  ;  "  but  every  in<Ucation  at  the 

Qray  hairs  were  discoverable    in  the  time  pointed  to  his  guilt,  and  popular 

crisp  waves  of   her   black  locks  ;  her  opinion  uniyersally  condemned  him." 

maid  had  at  one  time  attempted  their  "But  nothing  was  ever  established," 

extraction,  but  had  been  somewhat  per-  she  said,  wearily,  and  with  the  slow, 

emptonly  ordered  to  desist,  and  a  few  lagging  words  of  ineffectual  repetition, 

small  wrinkles  might  have  been  dis-  "  Would  you  profit  by  a  doubt  ? " 

cemed  about  her  eyes  and  the  comers  She  had  urged  the  same  point  so  of- 

of  her  mouth  when  it  was  motionless,  ten,  repeated  the  same  arguments  so  fre- 

the  strange  fixity  of  expression  peculiar  quently  during  the  past  iew  weeks, 

to  her  making  Time's  delicate  intaglio  "You  know  that  I  have  refused  to 

the  more  evident.    But  she  was  stUl  a  have  the  story  used.    But  I  hesitate — ^I 

strangely  beautiful  woman.    Although    doubt  sometimes " 

her  complexion  had  not  the  freshness  "  Bobert,"  she  interrupted,  and  there 
of  extreme  youth  there  was  in  her  face  v^as  something  in  her  voice  that  startled 
a  ruddy  color — the  color  of  vigorous,  un-  even  herself,  "  you  are  certain  of  your 
troubled  health — that  was  almost  a  com-  success  ;  you  can  afford  to  be  magnani- 
pensating  quality ;  and  the  brilliancy  mous.  The  day  after  to-morrow  will  be 
of  her  eyes,  whicn  had  not  known,  and  election-day :  you  are  sure  to  be  elected, 
evidently  never  would  know,  diminu-  Do  not  let  the  value  of  your  victory  be 
tion  or  change  until  the  last,  gave  her  lessened  in  your  ovni  estimation  by  the 
face  a  youthful  vividness,  and  often  a  knowledge  &at  an  unjust,  and  certainly 
quick  animation,  in  spite  of  its  habitual  an  ungenerous,  action  may  have  con- 
coldness  of  expression.  As  she  stood  tributed  toward  it;  do  not  make  an- 
vnth  the  light  full  upon  her,  as  strongly  other's  defeat  the  more  bitter  by  the 
erect  as  she  had  stood  when  Ethel  Bur-  fact  that  perhaps  it  has  been  in  a  manner 
dyne  at  her  first  ball,  it  hardly  would  brought  about  by  the  imputation  of  a 
seem  possible  that  she  had  been  the  fault  of  which  perhaps  he  was  never 
wife    of  Bobert    Pmden  for  fourteen  guilty." 

years  —  marrying  him  at  twenty-three  "You  always  plead  for  him,"  said 
vnth  the  full  consent  of  her  family  Pmden,  angnly,  as  one  thin  wrinkle 
and  the  imqualified  approbation  of  the  struck  across  his  smooth,  white  fore- 
town,  head,  and  his  full,  pink  lips  gathered  in 

"WiU  that  hateful  old  story  never  quick  contraction, 

die?"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently.     "Of  "You  know  I  do  not,"  she  answered, 

course,  you  vdll  refuse  to  see  hun  ?"  vdth  the  remnant  of  an  almos|i  outworn 

"  I  cannot  very  well  do  that,"  answered  indignation  in  her  tone.     "  Why  do  you 

Pruden,  fingering  the  letter.  "  Of  course,  always  accuse  me  of  it  ?    Cannot  you  be- 
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lieve  me  ?    I  plead  for  you — ^f or  yon,  were  nominated,  and  I  learned  that  yon 

yourself.    You  have  so  far  resisted  a  were  to  be  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Harding 

temptation ;  do  not  yield  to  it  now."  I  did  what  I  could  to  dissuade  you  from 

"If  it  had  been  any  other  man  would  running  against  him." 

you  have  been  so  persistent  —  so  in-  "If  my  interests — "  commenced  Pru- 

sistent?"  continued  Pruden,  looking  at  den,  with  the  insistence  of  weakness, 

her  and  then  glancing  away.    His  eyes  "  You  know  that  I  have  always  made 

were  small,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  your  interests  mine,"  she  interrupted,  in 

gaze  had  only  given  them  an  expression  her  sudden  scorn,  letting  her  dear  voice 

of  anxious  and  suspicious  incredulity.  ring  out  with  something  of  its  natural 

"You  have  asked  me  that  before — ^you  vigor.     "After  fourteen  years,  can  you 

have  asked  it  of  me  a  dozen  times  in  the  not  trust  me— once?    I  ined  to  induce 

last  month.    Why  have  you  done  so  ?  "  you  to  refuse  the  honor,  as  you  called 

"Because,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  it.  I  could  give  no  reason ;  I  knew 
would  have  been  gibing  had  it  not  been  none.  I  only  vaguely  feared  trouble, 
apologetic,  and  with  an  expression  that  and  trouble  has  come.  Suspicion  may 
might  have  been  sneering  had  it  not  exist,  doubt  may  even  be  ever  present, 
been  one  of  fearfulness,  "because  a  but  when  they  have  not  found  utter- 
woman  always  has  a  weakness  for  the  ance  people  may  live  with  dignity  and 
man  who  once  loved  her,  because "  self-respect,  if  not  with  tranqmllify  and 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  in  the  measured  happiness.  But  let  what  each  knows 
tone  of  conscious  repression,  "  you  are  be  once  acknowledged  by  both,  and  all 
a  good  man  and  I  am  a  good  woman,  peace,  all  restraint  is  at  an  end.  What 
We  can  afford  to  speak  the  truth.  Fif-  has  been  said  once  will  be  said  again ; 
teen  years  ago  James  Harding  sought  both  will  live  but  in  apprehension  of  its 
to  marry  me.  I  married  you.  Cannot  repetition.  You  taunt  me  with  the  fact 
you  forget  that  he  was  your  rival ;  does  that  James  Harding  loved  me  ;  you  will 
the  fact  that  he  is  your  opponent  now  next  accuse  me  of  having  loved  him. 
so  embitter  yo«  that  you  misjudge  him  No  two,  quarrelling  in  a  hovel,  could 
— and  me  ?  In  the  last  few  days,  in  look  really  be  more  rudely  explicit  than  we 
and  tone,  in  words  even,  you  have  im-  should  become ;  and  though  our  Ian- 
plied  that  I  have  been  watchful  of  his  guage  might  be  better,  our  lives  would 
interests,  more  watchful  than  I  should  really  be  as  squalid." 
have  been  of  the  interests  of  another.  She  paused  and  glanced  down  at  her 
Because  I  have  asked  you  not  to  revive  husband  as  he  sat  at  the  table, 
this  old  scandal,  you  have  insinuated 

more  or  less  clearly  that  I  have  not  James  Harding  and  Bobert  Pruden 

been  true  to  you.    Is  this  fair,  is  it  had  journeyed  through  life  vnth  orbits 

fitting,  is  it  even  dignified  ?    Have  not  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  in 

all  the  years  that  we  have  lived  together  one  of  those  compulsory  relations  which 

led  to  something  better — more  secure  ?  sometimes  seem  inexorably  imposed  up- 

Cannot  you  trust  me?    Because    you  on  human  beings,  and  which  they  no 

have  hated  him,  and  he,  as  I  suppose,  has  more  can  change,  however  discontented 

hated  you,  must  you  with  wilful  per-  they  may  be,  than  a  dissatisfied  planet 

versity  misrepresent  circumstances  and  can  change  its  system.     Of  nearly  the 

lives?  "  same  age,  and  bom  to  nearly  equal  posi- 

"But" — ^began  Pruden,  suspicious  as  tions  and  fortunes,  their  lives  had  been 

are  those  who  are  uncertain  of  them-  so  much  alike  in  circumstance  as  to  in- 

selves — whose  self-doubt  begets  doubt  vite  comparison,  and  their  names  had  al- 

of  others.    He  paused,  beat  his  fingers  ways  been  inseparably  bracketed  in  the 

softly  on  the  table,  and  then  went  on  public  mind. 

vnth    greater   bol^ess    than    he    had  It  is  not  only  between  the  patrician 

hitherto    shown :  "  But   he  loved   you  families  of  a  picturesque  Yerona,  that 

once."  personal  feuds  arise  that  involve  families 

"I    haye    understood    the    meaning  and  communities  as  well  as  individuals, 

underlying    your    words,"    she    said.  Bace  hatreds  that  have  existed  for  a 

"What  I  feared  has  come.    When  you  greater  or  less  time  are  to  be  found  in 
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all  our  cities,  and,  though  thej  may  not  fortunes  and  were  really  independent ; 
be  carried  on  as  frankly  and  as  bloodily  but  society  at  that  time  demanded  at 
as  in  other  places  and  other  times,  they  least  an  ostensible  occupation,  and  after 
are  really  hardly  less  bitter.  They  may  graduation,  on  their  return  home  to  as- 
not  be  fought  out  with  the  sword  thrust  sume  the  responsibilities  of  their  posi- 
and  parry  in  the  moonlit  streets ;  but  tions,  both  became  active  partners  in  a 
they  certainly  are  very  vigorously  prose-  firm  of  long  standing,  whose  founders 
cuted  in  the  drawing-room  and  across  were  all  dead  except  one — Christopher 
the  dinner-table  with  the  tongue's  give  Burdyne — ^the  father  of  Ethel  Burdyne. 
and  take.  Once,  "  before  the  war,"  the  The  men  fell  apart.  Harding  made 
Hardings  and  the  Prudens  had  been  idleness,  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
friends  ;  and  in  childhood  and  boyhood  garded  with  absolute  disfavor  in  the 
Pruden  and  Harding  had  lived  in  the  place,  possible,  if  not  distinguished,  and 
compulsory  intimacy  of  a  limited  society,  really  revolutionized  much  of  the  life  of 
Whether  they  had  been  really  friends  the  town,  making  its  society,  for  better 
they  could  themselves  hardly  have  said ;  or  worse,  a  more  accurate  counterpart 
often  those  who  are  by  circumstances  of  the  life  of  larger  and  older  places, 
much  thrown  together  acquire  a  habit  of  Mankind  always  demands  a  leader,  the 
intercourse  that  very  effectively  replaces  living  exponent  of  an  idea,  someone  to 
actual  congeniality,  and  enables  them  to  whom  it  is  possible  to  point  and  say, 
go  on  without  the  necessity  of  question-  ''  Behold,  this  is  an  example  of  all  that 
ing  the  exact  nature  of  their  relations,  is  admirable."  Pruden — without  effort. 
Although  they  were  social  equals,  the  and  unavoidably,  became  the  represen- 
quality,  so  to  speak,  of  their  famiLLes'  tative  of  those  who  felt  themselves  ag- 
positions  was  very  different  Pruden  grieved  by  young  Harding's  mode  of  life 
the  elder  had  always  affected  a  certain  — ^found  himself  advanced  as  the  exem- 
simplidty  of  life  and  austerity  of  manner  plar  of  the  principles  of  the  more  staid 
that  marked  him  as  a  zealous  upholder  members  of  the  commimity.  He  was 
of  most  things  called  conservative,  and  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  ''  busi- 
had  already,  in  that  remote  time,  won  ness ; "  systematic  in  his  charities ;  ac- 
f or  him  the  appellation  of  '^  old-fash-  curate  in  every  conventional  observance, 
ioned."  Harding,  on  the  other  hand,  Bespectable  heads  of  families  held  him 
had,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  that  un-  up  as  a  pattern  of  all  that  was  desira- 
vitalized  period,  led  the  lighter  life  of  ble  for  their  sons,  and  worthy  matrons 
the  larger  world ;  had  rather  despised  welcomed  him  effiisively  as  a  partner  for 
Pruden's  '' puritanical" prejudices  ;  had  their  daughters.  But  there  was  many 
married  a  Harpending ;  had  been  wise  in  a  radiant  young  sovereign  of  the  ball- 
wine  and  "  horse,"  and,  before  anyone  room,  reigning  by  true  right  divine,  who 
else  in  the  city,  had  put  a  high  hat  with  smiled  on  yoimg  Harding,  and  hardly  a 
band  and  buckle  upon  his  coachman,  spirited  yoimker  in  town  who  was  not 
Young  Pruden  was  an  exemplary  stu-  his  friend. 

dent,  rejoicing  in  an  examination  and  The  almost  imperceptible  but  inevi- 

scenting  a  prize  from  afar,  a  ''  dig  "  and  table  disintegration  of  time  took  place  ; 

a  *'  grind ;     but  yoimg  Harding  found  then  the  most  sudden    and    absolute 

the  j>on«  asinorum  a  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  fracture  possible  occurred — that  cleav- 

and  with  difficulty  had  advanced  with  age  that  can  separate  the  closest-bound 

Xenophon  even  the  regulation  number  lives,  the  firmest  friendships.     Both  men 

of  parasangs  a  day.     But  he  could  ride  fell  in  love,  and  the  woman  both  loved 

more  lightly,  run  more  swiftly,  and  swim  was  the  same.     Had  it  been  another 

more  strongly  than  any  of  his  compan-  than  she  was,  the  dormant,  unrecognized 

ions.    When  Pruden  spoke  of  Harding's  antipathy  that  had  so  long  existed  might 

son  it  was  as   "  that  young  savage ; "  not  have  so  suddenly  developed  into 

while  Harding  designated  his  friend's  open,  active  animosity ;  but  both  loved 

offspring  as  "  the  bookworm."  Ethel  Burdyne,  and  such  result  was  in- 

At  Harvard,  Harding  was  the  first  evitable.     She  was  not  a  woman  to  be 

marshal  of  his  class ;  Ptuden  delivered  loved  half-heartedly :  he  who  had  once 

the  oration.    Both  men  had  inherited  felt  the  power  of  her  dark  glance  was  as 
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little  able  to  free  himself  from  its  sub-  possessed  a  key  that  would  open  the 
versive  influence  as  it  was  once  supposed  complicated  lock  or  knew  the  '' sesame '' 
the  tarantula-bitten  wretch  was  to  es-  of  the  "combination;"  and  yet  the 
cape  from  the  effect  of  the  venomous  money  was  imdoubtedly  missing.  When 
sting.  And  it  was  a  pretty  dance  she  old  Mr.  Burdyne  was  incidentally  ques- 
led  her  victims — a  wild  tarantism,  from  tioned,  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
which  they  neither  sought  nor  desired  admitted  that  the  firm  had  sustained  a 
freedom.  Her  careless,  girlish  arrogance  considerable  loss;  interviewed  by  the 
drove  Harding,  with  his  more  excitable  representative  of  an  enterprising  news- 
nature,  to  desperation  ;  with  Pruden  her  paper,  he  confessed  that  the  matter  was 
calm  capriciousness  was  only  a  needed  under  investigation.  Neither  Harding 
excitant,  animating  but  not  overmas-  nor  Pruden  would  say  anything,  and 
tering  him.  His  love,  however,  played  all  that  was  ever  publicly  known  was 
strange  havoc  with  his  well-formulated  what  had  come  into  common  knowledge 
beliefs  and  well-grounded  prejudices;  at  the  veiy  first.  Finally,  with  de- 
it  came  across  his  life  like  a  tumultu-  creasing  speculation,  the  af&dr  ceased 
ous  gust  of  wind  sweeping  across  his  actively  to  occupy  the  general  atten- 
well-kept  desk,  mixing  and  confusing  all  tion ;  but  from  that  morning  Harding 
his  carefully  arranged  ideas  as  the  in-  was  a  marked  man — ^by  the  irresponsi- 
vading  puff  might  his  perfectly  ordered  ble  tribunals  of  the  counting-room  and 
papers.  smoking-room  he  had  been  as  irrevoc- 

Harding  was  in  difficulty,   and  his  ably  condemned  as  was  ever  a  criminal 

resent  infatuation  seemed  only  to  make  by  judge  or  jury.    But  little  was  ever 

im  the  more  reckless.     There  was  talk  said  that  he  could  hear ;  it  is  doubtful 

of  dissipated  faculties  and  wasted  oppor-  if  he  could  have  described  any  change 

tunities ;  there  were  whispers  of  large  in  the  manner  of  those  whom  he  daily 

losses  at  play.     That  he  was  embarrassed  met,  but  from  that  moment  he  was  in  a 

for  want  of  money  was  well  known ;  measure  an  outcast — ^a  man  out  of  full 

although  he  had  but  a  short  time  be-  and  perfect  communion  with  his  kind, 

fore  possessed  ample  means  it  was  un-  He  was  a  man  with  a  story.     Such  men 

derstood  that  he  was  borrowing  largely,  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  often  ap- 

Sometimes  it  is  a  great  thing,  some-  parently  enjoying  the  esteem  of  many 
times  a^ery  small  one,  but  sooner  or  and  the  confidence  of  all ;  but  let  even 
later,  although  often  unaccountably  de-  a  stranger  look  a  little  more  closely  or 
layed,  something  happens  that  is  the  observe  a  little  longer  existing  condi- 
culmination  of  a  cumulative  series  of  tions,  and  he  will  detect  as  to  such  a  one 
events,  and  that  characterizes  all  that  marked  differences  and  strange  reserva- 
has  gone  before  and  all  that  comes  af-  tions.  He  is  the  man  with  a  history,  at 
terward.  One  morning  about  "the  his  heels  drag  an  invisible  but  imped- 
streets,"  and  one  afternoon  at  the  club,  ing  ball  and  chain,  and  on  his  wrists  are 
there  was  a  strange  rumor.  Burdyne,  undiscemible  manacles ;  unconscious- 
Harding  &  Pruden,  it  was  said,  had  ly  his  eyes  fall  in  anticipation  of  the 
been  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  condemnatory  glance ;  unavoidably  his 
Where  the  story  started  no  one  could  tongue  hesitates  as  if  fearful  of  rebuff 
tell ;  but,  with  all  the  strange  amplitude  for,  even  if  innocent,  he  cannot  pre- 
of  detail  of  undefined  report,  it  was  in  serve  the  frankness  and  freedom  of  un- 
men's  mouths,  and  thenceforth  was,  with-  suspected  integrity.  What  is  said  of 
in  even  the  lives  of  generations,  nev^r  to  him  may  not  be  true,  and  he  may  know 
be  driven  from  men's  minds.  That  a  it ;  but  it  has  been  said,  and  no  words 
large  sum  had  been  stolen — ^from  fifty  graven  on  monumental  brass  or  cut  in 
to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — ^no  one  memorial  marble  are  more  enduring 
doubted.  The  night  before  it  had  been  than  those  recorded  in  grave  or  light 
in  the  firm's  vault ;  in  the  morning  it  was  character  on  the  public  mind — ^no  con- 
gone.  The  lock  was  intact ;  the  great  viction  so  absolute  and  without  appeal 
door  was  untouched.  But  the  drawer  as  that  pronounced  by  the  public  voice, 
in  which  the  money  had  been  was  Harding  was  at  first  indifferent,  then 
empty.    Only  the  members  of  the  firm  actively  and  proudly  rebellious — ready 
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to  suspect  af&ont  and  lesentful  of  any  There  was  a  moment's  silence  in  the 
imagined  insult — then  dully  resigned,  room  where  Pruden  sat  before  his  wife  ; 
What  could  he  do  against  the  many  ?  then  he  laughed  irritably.  He  laughed 
He  might  convince  one  in  a  thousand,  very  frequently ;  sometimes  excitedly, 
but,  vnth  their  v^ide  dissemination,  could  often  embarrassedly,  occasionally  exult- 
he  ever  hope  to  destroy  the  vnde-spread  ingly.  It  was  a  peculiarity  to  which 
plague-germs  of  scandal,  the  microbes  EUiel  had  never  become  resigned  ;  and 
of  defamation  ?  she  dreaded  inexpressibly  that  inoppor- 
Men  forgot  in  the  press  of  newer  mat-  tune,  boisterous  laughter,  boyish  with- 
ters  to  discuss  the  ugly  story  ;  but  there  out  boyishness,  bref^ing  out  in  some 
was  not  one  whose  first  thought  at  sight  loud  giifGEiw  at  some  silly  joke,  covering 
of  Harding  was  not  of  the  robbery.  Af-  some  new  gaucherie,  rejoicing  over  some 
ter  awhile  the  subject  was  absolutely  small  point  gained.  Often  some  Httle 
stricken  out  of  the  liist  of  the  day's  top-  habit,  at  first  almost  unnoticed,  will,  by 
ics ;  then  it  was  revived  for  a  time  when  its  persistence,  thrust  itself  upon  the  at- 
it  was  known  that  the  firm  of  Burdyne,  tention  of  one  who  is  obliged  to  live 
Harding  &  Pruden  had  been  dissolved  ;  vnih  its  possessor,  and,  in  the  course 
and  again  was  less  actively  taken  up  of  time,  become  a  terrible  infliction.  It 
when  it  was  learned  that  Pruden  was  to  may  be  only  a  very  small  thing,  but  some- 
many  Ethel  Burdyne.  A  decade  passed ;  times,  where  a  previous  and  prevailing 
the  place  changed  and  the  people,  but  fondness  does  not  exist,  it  starts,  fosters, 
the  story  was  not  quite  forgotten.  It  and  perfects  a  hatred  such  as  the  dis- 
lingered  in  the  memory  of  many  of  the  covery  of  crime  could  not  have  occa- 
towns-people,  gaining  something  in  ro-  sioned.  With  morbid  expectancy  the 
mantic  interest  by  the  flight  of  time  in  sufferer  watches  for  the  recurrence  of 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  town-pump  the  distasteful  thing,  unable  to  drive 
that  had  once  stood  in  the  main  street,  away  the  consciousness  of  its  coming, 
a  plain  and  unpretentious  affiur,  had  and  proximity  becomes  a  prolonged 
in  imrecognized  association  acqtiired  a  dread.  Such  a  thing  in  a  measure  was 
certain  picturesqueness.  Harding's  story  Pruden's  laugh  to  Ethel;  it  had  from 
became  one  of  tiie  legends  of  the  place,  the  first  jarred  upon  her ;  in  time  it 
As  another  generation  began  its  ufe  it  became  almost  physically  disagreea- 
was  whispered  in  attentive  ears,  and  ble.  Now  it  seemed  almost  imendur- 
heard  almost  as  eagerly  as  on  the  mom-  able. 

ing  when  it  was  new.  Harding  him-  ^'I  speak  seriously,"  she  said,  ''and 
self  had  changed.  Levity  and  careless-  for  the  future.  Bobert,"  she  went  on, 
ness  were  gone  ;  an  imvarying  and  dis-  picking  up  a  paper-knife,  an  imitation 
dainful  reserve  had  taken  the  place  of  dagger  whose  bright  blade  gleamed  vi- 
his  former  blithe  6onA(>mie.  His  manner  ciously  in  her  firm  grasp,  "you  have 
of  life  changed.  He  who  had  been  the  been  tempted,  and  you  have  resisted  no- 
most  flippant  flaneur  became  an  unques-  bly.  How  great  the  inducement  must 
tionable  hard  worker — absorbed  in  af-  have  been  to  take  advantage  of  what 
fairs  and  apparently  without  other  chance  offered  to  you  I  can  understand, 
thought  than  gain.  He  greatly  pros-  all  must  understand.  You  had  only  to 
pered,  gathering  to  himself  a  huge  for-  consent  to  the  use  of  the  story  as  a  cam- 
tune  ;  and  men  looked  almost  with  awe  paign  measure  to  injure  James  Harding 
upon  the  man  whom  no  turn  of  a  mar-  and  advance  your  own  interest&  With 
ket  ever  found  imprepared.  Harding's  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
party,  in  the  minority  in  the  place,  you-^-and  I  know  what  it  has  been — 
sought  a  candidate.  His  popularity  was  you  have  refused  to  do  so.  I  honor  you 
an  uncertain  quantity,  but  his  riches  for  it;  all  must  honor  you  for  it.  I  said 
were  indubitable.  If  the  spoils  of  vie-  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  a  good 
tory  were  not  to  be  won,  the  pickings  of  man.     You  have  always  been  very  good 

the  "  campaign  "  were  not  to  be  despised,    to  me " 

He  was   nominated,  and  to  the    sur-  She    paused,    and    the    little    knife 

prise  of  everyone  he  accepted  the  nom-  dropped  from  her  hand  with  a  sharp, 

mation.  metallic  ring  upon  the  table. 
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"And  yet,'*  he    said,   slowly,   "you  that  other  love.    The  thought  that  I 

never  have  loved  me."  could  not  win  what   was  given  to  a 

She  looked  down  at  Pruden,  who,  with  worthless  idler  was  exasperation  to  me. 

his    diffident    indirectness    of    glance,  I  exulted  in  his  downfall    I " 

seemed  rather  one  accused  than  one  ac-        "  You  do  not  know  he  did  it,"  she 

cusing.  said,  with  the  same  tone  of  mechanical 

"  I  knew  it  always,"  he  added,  almost  reiteration  with  which  she  had  urged 

plaintively,  "but  I  have  always  hoped  the  possibility  of  Harding's  innocence 

that  I  might  overcome  your — ^your  in-  before — as  if  she  were  fulfilling  some 

difference.    I  have  done  what  I  could,  duty  so  habitual  as  to  be  almost  uncon- 

and    now  it    seems    that    your — aver-  sciously  performed, 

sion "  "We  dissolved  the  firm  upon  that 

"  No,  no,"  she  inteixupted.  supposition,"  he  said,  "  choosing  to  lose 

He  hesitated  as  if  he  expected  her  to  the  money  rather  than  prosecute  an  as- 

speak  further,  but  she  said  nothing.  sociate.    I  firmly  believe  that  he  did  the 

"  At  aU  events,  your  affection  is  as  far  thing,  and  with  the  dislike — ^hatred — ^that 

beyond  my  attainment  as  ever,"  he  went  I  have  always  had  for  him,  it  has  been 

on.     "  James  Harding "  very  difficult  for  me  to  refrain  from  do- 

"  Must  his  name  be  used — must  we  ing  something  that  many  would  think 

speak  of  him  ?  "  only  natural    I  have  had  nothing  to 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pruden,  with  that  lose  and  much  to  gain." 
apathy  with  which  much  that  is  most        "If   you    had    done    otherwise  you 

vital  can  be  said  when  it  has  been  long  would  have  lost  in  the  consideration  of 

thought.      "  You  would  have  married  all  thoughtful  people.    You  could  prove 

James  Harding  if  you  had  not  thought  nothing — ^you  could  only  viHfy  ;  and  in 

him  unworthy — ^had  not  known  him  to  refraining  from  doing  that,  you  have  the 

be  a "  consciousness  that  you  have  been  an 

"  No,"  she  interrupted,  aknost  fierce-  honorable  gentleman." 
ly,  "  I  never  thought  it,  and — you  shall        "  I  have  not  done  it ;   I  have  been 

not  say  it."  weak,  at  times,  but  I  have  not  done  it. 

"You  defend  him  now,  even  when  This  temptation  has  been  nearly  the 

you  know  him  indefensible,"  he  said,  measure  of  my  power.     I  cannot  imag- 

with  jealous  readiness.  ine  an  added  element  that  would  make 

"  I  defend  him  as  I  would  any  stran-  it  greater  ;  but  were  it  possible  that  it 

ger  I  believed  unjustly  accused."  should  be  greater — ^I  hope  you  will  im- 

"  If  you  believed  him  innocent  why  derstand  what  I  have  done — ^I  could  not 

did  you  not  marry  him  ? "  he  demand-  have  resisted  it." 

ed,  forgetful  of  all  self-control  and  with        He  paused,  for  he  had  spoken  with  an 

that  abject  curiosity  of  the  jealous,  who  intensity  unusual  with  him,  and  he  ap- 

stop  at  no  self-abasement  to  learn  what  peared  almost  physically  exhausted, 
they  desire  to  know.  "  The  better  j«rt  of  our  lives  is  be- 

She  smiled  a  little  sadly.  hind  us,"  he  resumed,  in  a  moment.     "  If 

"I    married    you,"    she    answered,  we  have  not  been  joyously  successful, 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  at  least  been  decently  peaceful 

it  was  not  because  I  wished  to  do  so  ?  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  dis&essing  or 

"  No,"  he  replied,  sullenly.  disturbing  things  now.    We  have  gone 

"  And  I  have  loved  you,  Robert."  too  far  for  that.    I  have  tried  to  do  the 

"  Love  ! "  he  said,  almost  as  if  in  so-  best  for  you,  in  my  way — another  way 

liloquy.     "  Yes,"  and  he  smiled  with  a  might  have  made  you  happier,  perhaps, 

certain  patient  resignation  that  was  not  but  I  was  imequal  to  it  or  did  not  know, 

without  dignity,  "  you  have  loved  me.  That  I  could  not  do  better  I  am  sorry. 

I  know.    But  how  have  you  loved  me  ?  I  do  not  blame  you  for  anything.    I  un- 

The  best  love  is  given  in  spite  of  all  derstand  now  how  hard  you  have  tried 

reason ;  it  was  reason  alone  that  accred-  too — in  your  way." 
ited  me  to  you,  otherwise  you  would        "We  have  not  done  so  very  badly, 

not  have  married  me.    You  never  have  Bobert,"  she  answered,  kindly.     "I  think 

— ^you  never  could  have  loved  me,  with  we  are  not  exactly  people  for  tremor  and 
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transport ;  and  if  we  have  missed  a  little  The  window  looked  upon  the  court- 
of  the  intoxication,  we  are  not  now  of  yard  of  the  great  building — ^his  own — 
an  age  when  we  should  regret  it.  Be-  the  "  Harding  Building,"  in  which  were 
lieye  me/'  and  she  spoke  with  even  re-  his  offices,  as  were  also  the  offices,  story 
gretful  tenderness,  "  no  one  could  have  on  story,  of  nearly  every  important  pro- 
been  kinder,  more  considerate,  more  fessional  man  or  considerable  corpora- 
forbearing."  tion  in  town ;  a  building  from  which  he 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  across  drew  the  revenue  of  a  Oerman  prin-  * 
the  table,  and,  taking  it  clumsily  in  both  cipality,  and  which  was  a  boast  for  the 
his  own,  he  shyly  kissed  it.  inhabitants  and  a  jest  for  the  dwellers 

in  rival  and  envious  cities.    It  was  a 

little  later  than  noon.    The  telegraph 

n.  and    telephone  vnres,  stretching  from 

roof  to  roof  in  bewildering  confusion, 

As  Harding  closed  and  locked  the  cast  thick  shadows  on  the  walls  and 

door  of  his  private  office,  shutting  out  pavement,   so  thick    and  strong  that, 

the  discordant  hum  of  voices  that  filled  looking  only  at  them,  you  might  have 

the  crowded  rooms  beyond,  the  stamp  imagined  thftt  innumerable  heavy  cables 

of  hurried  feet,  the  grating  noise  of  had  been  stretched  across  the  space  for 

chairs  shoved  abruptly  back  or  dravni  the  atrial  performance  of  a  troop  of 

hastily  forward  over  the  wooden  floor —  tight-rope  dancers.    Dully  the  sound  of 

as  he  removed  the  newspaper  from  the  the  jarrmg  wheels  rose  from  the  street, 

pocket  in  which  he  had  so  hastily  thrust  vaguely  the  cries  of  the  small  traffickers 

it  when  it  had  first  been  brought  to  of  the  sidewalk  rose  to  the  secluded 

him,  he  felt  that  relief  that  is  often  room.    The  business-day  was  at  its  me- 

brought  by  the  consciousness  that  the  ridian  ;  the    business-world  supremely 

period  of  suspense  is  finally  ended,  that  active— that  world  in  which  latterly  he 

the  long-dreaded  blow  has  at  last  Allien,  had  solely  lived,  and  which  he  had  come 

that  the  worst  that  can  be  has  come,  to  know  so  welL    He  v?as  upon  his  ovni 

He  stepped  to  the  window  and  unfold-  ground,  in  secure  possession  upon  an 

ed  the  scant  leaves.     The  Multiple  was  often  contested  field ;  with  his  massed 

only  a  penny  paper,  and  hardly  indica-  millions,  what  could  harm  him  ?    But 

tive  in  its  appearance  of  its  large  cir-  even  as  he  sought  to  assure  himself  he 

culation  and  vnde  influence.    He  glanced  almost  trembled.    He  understood  the 

along  the  columns  of  the  first  jMige,  and  cowardly  cruelly  of  the  many,  and  knew 

instantly  the  article  he  sought  caught  that  a  bold  assault  like    the  present 

his  eyes.    Double-leaded  and  with  heavy  would  be  followed  by  almost  endless 

black  heading,  the  lines  that  he  had  guerilla  warbre. 

dreaded  every  morning  and  evening  to  He  grasped  the  paper  still  tighter, 
find  in  some  hostile  sheet  stood  con-  and  looked  again  at  the  article, 
spicuous.  He  bit  his  lower  lip,  as  was  a  '^He  has  done  it  at  last/'  Harding 
habit  vnth  him,  and  his  fingers  tight-  muttered.  ''I  knew  he  would.  The 
ened  slightly  upon  the  common  hard  chance  was  too  good  for  him  to  lose, 
paper  upon  which  The  Multiple  was  The  sanctimonious  hypocrite ! " 
pnnted,  causing  the  coarse  fabric  to  He  had  only  half  an  hour  before 
crackle  vnth  an  almost  malicious  sharp-  learned  that  the  attack  upon  him  had 
nesa  Still  he  did  not  at  once  read  the  appeared.  No  one  had  dared  to  speak 
words  staring  him  in  the  face ;  he  only  to  him  of  it,  and  it  was  only  when  Pies- 
looked  vacantly  out  and  through  the  tero,  entering  the  committee  rooms,  had, 
dust -dimmed  pane.  He  wsb  anxious,  vnth  the  innocence  of  fatuity  and  the 
feverishly,  fearfully  anxious,  to  gather  hardihood  of  folly,  made  joking  allusion 
the  full  import  of  the  dreaded  sentences,  to  it  that  Hardmg  learned  that  what 
but  still  he  weakly  postponed  the  mo-  he  dreaded  most  in  the  world  had 
ment  of  full  realization.  If  comprehen-  hapi>ened.  There,  at  last,  it  all  was,  in 
sion  could  only  be  reached  vnthout  read-  bladi  and  white — the  old,  old  misera- 
ing  the  detestable  phrases,  word  after  ble  story,  vnih  dates,  names,  and  even 
word  I  the  amoimt  confidently  given.    He  read 
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almost  in  one  comprehensiye    glance,  young  man  who  stood  in  the  door-way 

then  with  a  quick,  indignant  exclama-  was  so  consummate  a  personification  of 

tion,  that  ended  in  an  oath,  he  tore  the  the  species  '^  tough  "  that  he  was  ahnost 

paper  across  and  cast  it  on  the  floor,  ludicrous  in  his  exactitude.     He  seemed, 

He  was  so  helpless,  and  he  knew  it ;  so  as  it  were,  some  grotesque  caricature  of 

friendless,  and  he  fully  realized  it.    Be-  himself. 

fore  this  accusation,  that  had  been  gather-  "Momin',  Mr.  Harding!"  he  went 
ing  force  for  fifteen  years,  he  must  remain  on. 
silent.  He  felt  "cornered" — at  bay —  " Qood-moming." 
and  something  of  the  anguish  and  brute  "I  hate  to  take  your  time,"  he  con- 
anger  of  a  trapped  and  desperate  animal  tinned,  "  as  the  man  said  when  he 
rose  in  his  heart,  arousing  every  instinct  annexed  the  other  fellow's  watch.  But 
of  self-preservation  and  every  impulse  I  believe  in  going  to  head  -  quarters 
of  revenge.  straight,  and  so  I  came  to  you." 

He  turned  and  walked    across   the  Harding  did  not  speak, 

floor.    There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  "I  suppose  you  don't  know  who  I 

the  best  of  us  when,  shirk  the  fact  as  am."    He  took  one  step  into  the  room, 

we  may,  if  the  weapon  of  destruction  with  his  hand  still  on  the  door-handle, 

were  in  our  grasp  we  would  not  put  it  "Perhaps  I  do,"   answered  Harding, 

away.    Well  it  is  indeed  that  means  "  I  am  very  much  occupied ;  if  you  have 

are  not  always  responsive  to  desire.   To  anything  to  say  I  hope  you  will  say  it." 

Harding,  as  he  paced  the  room,  nature  "  But  if  I  told  you  I  was  the  son  of 

seemed  a  hostile,  threatening  thing  and  Cyples,  the  book-keeper  of  the  Arm  of 

mankind  a  personal  enemy  ;  in  his  fierce  Burdyne,  Harding  &  Pruden,  perhaps 

revolt  no  act  of  retaliation  would  have  you  might  think  tiiere  was  some  reason 

appeared  a  crime.  for  talking  to  me." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Cyples  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 

With  election  on  the  day  after  the  the  clerk  who  stood  behind  him. 

morrow,  all  had  business  with  him,  and  "  A  confidential  communication,"  he 

none  could  be  refused.  said. 

"Come  in,"  he  cried,  and  then  he  Harding  nodded,  and  the  derk  dis- 

tumed  the  key  and  instinctively  stood  appeared, 

with  his  back  to  the  light.  Moved  as  he  was  by  what  he  had  just 

"  A  yoimg  man  who  wishes  to  see  you,  read,  the  immediate    mention    of  the 

sir,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  entered.    "Fve  name    of    the  old    firm    affected    him 

tried  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  Me  won't  go.  strangely ;  it  seemed,  coming  as  it  did 

He  says  he  has  something  most  im-  in  such  dose  connection,  some  mocking 

portant  to  say."  play  of  fate,  and  it  was  with  an  unusual 

"  Well,"  responded  Harding,  sharply,  sense  of  excitement  that  he  spoke. 

The  man  closed  the  door  softly,  but  "I  remember  your  father  very  well, 

in  a  moment  it  was  again  opened  and  Mr.  Cyples,"  he  said.     "  He  VTas  a  very 

another  figure  stood  upon  the  thresh-  worthy  man,  and  had  the  respect  of  all 

old.   With  one  hand  upon  the  handle  the  who  Imew  him.     He  died,  I  think,  about 

new-comer  steadied  himself  and  looked  five  years    ago — and  I  am  unable  to 

vaguely  around.  see " 

"Good -morning,  Mr.  BEarding,"  he  "Don't  accelerate  the  conversation, 

said,  rather  huskily,  but  still  intelligibly  Mr.  Harding,  or,  in  other  words,  don't  go 

enough.  too  fast.    Fve  heard  it  said  that  dead 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  meet  men  tell  no  tales.     Well,  it  ain't  true, 

people  who  are  so  perfectly  "dressed  "  They  talk  sometimes, and  then  they  talk 

for  their  too  evident  character  that  they  loudL" 

almost  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  un-  He  winked  at  Harding,  at  the  same 

reality.    It  almost  seems  that  they  are  time  slightly  elevating  his  chin, 

"doing  it  on  purpose,"  so  exactly  are  "It's  true  he  died  five  years  ago," 

their  habiliments  such  as  we  should  ex-  continued  Cyples,  "but  just  before  he 

pect  to  find  upon  a  clever  actor  ri^  freed    his    mind  of  something  that  I 

resenting  what  they  clearly  are.    The  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear." 
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"  Yes,"    said    Harding,   with    almost  tain  in  the  end  to  be  beneficial,  I  now 

tremulous  anxiety.    Excited  as  he  was,  say  what  I  do.     On  the  night  of  June 

there  seemed  something  terrifying  in  15,  18 — ,  the  night  of  the  robbery  of 

the  appositeness  of  the  incident.  the  firm  of  Burdyne,  Harding  &  Pru- 

"  Mr.  Harding,"  said  Cyples,  carefully  den,  I  had  returned  to  the  office  to  com- 

closing  the  door,  "  you  never  stole  that  plete  some  work  that  was  pressing  upon 

money."  me.    I  was  the  confidential  clerk  of  the 

"What  do  you  mean?"  firm,  and  had  a  key  that  admitted  me  to 

''  I  mean  you  never  stole  that  money  the  offices  at  any  time.    It  was  late  at 

— ^because  another  man  did  it."  night  when  I  finished  what  I  had  to  do, 

Harding  sank  into  the  chair  beside  and  I  had  turned  out  the  gas  prepara- 

which  he  stood.  tory  to  leaving,  when  I  heard  a  slight 

"  And  I've  got  the  way  to  prove  it."  noise  in  the  next  room.    I  was  an  old 

Harding  did  not  speak.    Not  for  an  man  even  at  that  time,  and  I  was  timor- 

instant  did  he  doubt  the  truth  of  what  ous.    I  thought  that  it  would  be  best 

was  said.    After  his  involuntary  acqui-  for  me  to  conceal  myself,  and  then  if 

escence  in  the  probability  of  what  had  anything  happened  I  could  later  give  the 

seemed  impossible,  he  was  prepared  to  alarm.    I  saw  a  figure  enter  the  room 

believe  anything.  in  which  I  was.    I  saw  the  person,  whose 

Cyples  advanced  a  step  or  two  farther  features  the  darkness  did  not  then  per- 

into  tiie  room.  mit  me  to  distinguish,  groi>e  his  way  to 

"  I  have  my  father's  statement  —  all  the  safe  and  open  it.    For  some  time  he 

regular  and  sworn  to  —  proving  who  rummaged  among  the  papers,  but  evi- 

stole  that  money,  and  it  wasn't  you,  Mr.  dently  not  being  able  to  find  what  he 

Harding."  sought,  he  drew  what  I  supposed  to  be 

Still  Harding  said  nothing.  a  match-case  from  his  pocket  and  lit  a 

"  When  I  saw  that  thing  in  the  paper  match.    I  saw  Bobert  Riiden  standing 

this  morning,  I  thought  I'd  better  act.  before  that  safe  as  clearly  as  I  ever  saw 

The  old  gentleman  was  always  unwilling  any  man  in  my  life ;  I  saw  him  extract 

that  the  truth  should  come  out,  for  some  a  small  bimdle  from  it  ;  saw  him  close 

reason ;  but  it  lay  on  his  mind,  and  just  the  door,  blow  out  the  match,  make  his 

before  he  died  he  wrote  it  down.    I'm    way  back  across  the  room.    I " 

hard  up,  or,  rather,  hard  down,  for  I've  "  Your  father  wrote  that  ?  "  said  Hard- 
touched  my  lowest  level — my  last  cent.  ing. 
I've  got  to  raise  the  wind,  I  wouldn't  "Yes." 
mind  if  it  blew  a  Western  cyclone,  and  "  Let  me  see  it." 
I  thought  that,  all  things  considered,  "You  can  look  at  it,"  said  Cyples, 
you  might  be  willing  to  help  turn  on  holding  up  the  paper  so  that  EEsu^ing 
the  breeze."  could  see  the  writing  across  the  large 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  office-table. 

"  I'm  not   particular,  I    only    want  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  its 

money.    Give  me  enough,  and  111  give  authenticity ;    there,    in    old    Cyples's 

you  the  means  of  fixing  old  Pruden  so  clerkly  characters,  in  that  handwriting 

that  hell  not  squeal  again."  he  knew  almost  as  well  as  his  own,  were 

"Pruden?"  the  words  that  had  just  been  read  to 

"It  was  he  stole  that  lAoney  —  see  him. 

here."    And  drawing  a  paper  from  his  "  The  thing's  worth  a  gold  mine  to 

pocket  he  began  to  read  from  it.     "  Be-  you,"  said  Cyples. 

ing  upon  the  point  of  quitting  this  world,  "  It  is  evidently  only  a  question  with 

and  vnshing  to  have  nothing  upon  my  you  of  how  much  money  you  can  get  ?  " 

soul,  I  make  the  following  statement,  said  Harding,  with  interrogatory  inflec- 

eamestly  hoping  that  it  may  never  be  tion. 

used  to  the  detnment  of  any  of  the  per-  "  Oh,  how  much  ain't  for  me  to  say. 

sons  concerned,  all  of  whom  have  treated  Fm  not  here  to  bargain.     There  ain't  no 

me  with  unvarying  kindness,  and  none  market-price  on  such  things,  and  the 

of  whom  I  would  desire  to  injure.     Still,  amount  is  boimd  to  vary  according  to  the 

as  the  truth  is  always  desirable  and  cer-  fancy  of  the  purchaser.    Fve  got  some- 
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thing  here  that's  to  be  got  nowhere  else  ed  and  power  of  endurance  almost  lost, 
— Fm  the  only  shop  desJing  in  just  this  found   condensed  and   efifective  utter- 
kind  of  goods  ;  it's  a  fancy  article,  and  I  ance  at  a  time  when  of  all  others  it 
naturally  look  to  get  money  for  it.    Now,  was  most  calculated  to  do  him  serious 
just  you  say  what  you  think  it's  worth  harm ;  ten  minutes  before  he  had  felt 
to  you,  and  then "  the  blind  wrath  of  his  utter  powerless- 
Harding  did  not  answer,  but,  stepping  ness — that  wrath  that,  springing  from  a 
to  a  desk,  he  hurriedly  fiUed  out  a  check,  sense  of  injustice  done,  makes  the  hu- 
'*  There,"  he  said,  turning  and  hold-  man  being  eager  to  shake  the  support 
ing  out  the  thin  slip  of  paper.     "Not  a  of  ail  things  as  the  strong  man  did  the 
cent  more."  pillars  at  Dagon's  feast,  and  involve  him- 
A  quick  gleam  of  satisfied  covetous-  self  and  everyone  in  one  general  de- 
ness  showed  for  an  instant  in  young  struction.    It  had  all  passed  so  rapidly 
Oyples's  dull  eyes.  that  as  yet  he  hardly  realized  what  had 
'*  It  don't  take  gentlemen  long  to  un-  really  happened.     Sitting  at  the  desk 
derstand  one  another,  does  it  ?  "  he  said,  on  which  he  had  written  the  check,  he 
with  the  first  respectful  intonation  his  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  folded  arms, 
voice  had  held.  unconscious  of  the  darkness  of  closed 
''  I  ^ViiTiTr  that  is  all."  eyelids  and  the  prisoning  grasp  of  his 
"I  think,"  answered  Cyples,  with  a  hands  about  his  forehead,  for  suddenly 
nervous  laugh,  ''that  we'll  call  this  little  life  seemed  newly  illumed,  and  his  spirit 
matter  ended  and  part  friends."  strangely  free.    Now,  for  the  first  time 
Few  things  in  life  had  power  to  awe  in  fifteen  years,  he  experienced  some- 
him,  but  the  ability  of  a  man  to  draw  thing  of  the  joy  of  unrestrained  exist- 
his  check  for  such  an  amoimt  abashed  ence ;   now  seemed  able  to  meet  the 
and,  without  question,  filled  him  with  curious  and  accusative  glances,  the  ex- 
an  admiration  and  reverence  that  hardly  pressive  silences ;    now  he   had  a  re- 
any  other  manifestation  of  human  pow-  sponse  for  every  unasked  question ;  and 
er  could  have  caused.  now  he  felt  in  anticipation  the  thrilling 

"Go,  then,   and "  began  Hard-  exultation  of  revenge.    A  man  does  not 

ing,  with  a  gesture  of  dismissal — "take  live  f6r  fifteen  years  at  conscious  vari- 
that  side-door ;  you  need  not  go  back  ance  with  his  kind  without  some  hard- 
through  the  offices."  ening  of  the  heart,  some  embitterment 
With  an  utter  absence  of  the  jaunty  of  the  spirit,  and  Harding  experienced 
confidence  with  which  he  had  entered,  now  almost  the  joy  of  a  conqueror  over- 
Cyples  opened  the  door  to  which  Hard-  coming  a  hostile  race.  He  had  been  a 
ing  pointed.  successful  man,  but  all  that  he  had  won 
"I'd  thank  you,"  he  faltered,  "  only  I  had  been  difficult  of  acquirement ;  and 
know  that  obligations  are  mutual"  he  felt  a  malevolent  resentment  against 
And  he  was  gone.  mankind  who  had  made  his  life  so  dif- 
It  had  not  been  difficult  for  Harding  ficult,  such  as  the  miner  may  feel 
to  keep  himself  from  any  undue  exhibi-  against  the  obdurate  soil,  or  a  fisher- 
tion  of  his  perturbation  during  the  in-  man  against  the  cruel  and  baffling  sea. 
terview,  so  surprisingly  brief  for  one  of  But  now  all  was  changed.  As  if  at 
such  moment ;  his  very  excitement,  in  some  incan^tion,  in  response  to  his  de- 
raising  him,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher  level  sire  for  vengeance,  this  ugly  distor- 
of  emotion,  had  made  all  his  words  and  tion  of  humanity  had  appeared  and 
actions  accordant  and  consistent,  and  given  into  his  hands  power  as  absolute 
precluded  that  abruptness  that  is  gen-  as  any  invoked  and  willing  demon  could 
eraUy  the  first  indication  of  unusual  agi-  confer.  Now  he  held  the  means  of  rein- 
tation.  It  happens  but  rarely  that  a  stating  himself,  of  ruining  another,  and 
man  experiences  so  absolute  a  change  of  that  other  the  one  who  had  sought  to 
emotion  in  so  short  a  time.  But  ten  injure  him.  He  thought,  as  he  almost 
minutes  before  he  had  felt  the  outrage  lay  upon  the  desk,  that  he  could  not 
of  unjust  accusation — an  accusation  that,  act  too  quickly;  and  yet  he  did  not 
after  having  been  almost  mute  for  years,  stir, 
had  at  last,  when  patience  was  exhaust-  •..•.... 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  con-  "  Ethel  I ''  he  cried, 
necting  with  the  other  offices.  "Yes/'  she  answered,  quietly  and  sad- 
He  did  not  even  raise  his  head.  ly,  as  she  unwound  the  yeU  that  in  its 

The  knock  was  repeated.  density  seemed  almost  a  scarf.     "  Ethel 

At  his  sudden  command,  the  clerk  Burdyne,  when  we  last  spoke  to  each 

who  had  before  appeared  again  entered,  other  alone,  fifteen  years  ago — but  not 

'*  There  is  a  lady  in  the  outer  room  Ethel  Burdyne  now." 

who  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  Harding  stood  looking  curiously  at 

the  man.     ''  She  will  not  tell  her  busi-  her. 

ness."  "It  is  a  long  time,"  she  went  on. 

"SayFm  engaged,"  answered  Hard-  "Why  have  you  not,  in  all  that  time, 

ing,  i>eremptorily.  sought  once  to  talk  with  me  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated.     Something  had  "What  had  I  to  say?    Long  ago  I 

evidently  impressed  either  his  judgment  said  all  that  a  man  can  say  to  a  woman — 

or  his  imagination,  and  he  was  visibly  I  said  I  loved  you.    Afber  that  there  is 

unwilling  to  depart  with  such  message  nothing  more  to  say.    I  have  never  had 

of  dismissal.    He  stood  mutely  advo-  anything  to  add,  nothing  to  take  away, 

catmg    the   desired    interview    in   the  I  have  lived  silent  and  as  best  I  might 

silentiy  expressive  way  known  to  all  the  life  that  was  left  to  me." 

employees.     Unsettled,    unnerved,   un-  "  I  know,"  she  said.     "  It  is  strange ; 

manned  as  Harding  was,  even  such  influ-  we  have  lived  in  the  same  place  ;  at  first 

ence  possessed  strange  coercive  power,  we  met  in  the  same  drawing  -  rooms, 

"Let  her  come  in,"  he  said,   impa-  sometimes  at  the  same  dinner  -  tables, 

tiently.     "Bring  her  through  the  hall  by  with  only  a  formal  word;  latterly  we 

the  side-door."  have  driven  past  each  other  in  the  street 

The  clerk  disappeared,  and  almost  on  or  park  with  a  hardly  more  formal  bow. 

the  instant  Harding  had  forgotten  the  We  have  been  as  much  separated  as  if 

interruption.    His  thoughts  were  busy  we  were  in  different  zones.    EEas  it  been 

again  vrith  the  great  fact  of  his  emancipa-    necessary  ?    Because " 

tion,  and  fancy  was  active  fashioning  his  "Because  you  would  not  marry  me— 

probable  future.    In  quick  visionary  se-  no ;  because  you  did  me  a  great  wrong 

quence  he  saw  the  dcenes  of  the  new  life  —yes.    Why  do  you  speak  of  all  this  ? 

that  was  before  him — a  life  of  lessened    Why " 

repression  and,  in  his  freedom  of  action,  "  Because  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 

of  larger  attainment.    With  this  stigma  it  was  not  always  so.     There  was  a  time 

removed,  what  might  not  be  possible  for  when   we  could  speak  directly  —  with 

him — with  this  election  gained,  what  mutual  confidence.      We  must  do  so 

high  offices  might  not  be  open  to  him  I  again.    We  must  speak  as  if  we  were 

After  a  knock    of  warning — a    mo-  still — friends." 

ment's  pause— the  door  through  which  "  You    ask    me  to  remember ;    you 

Oyples  had  made  his  exit  oi>ened,  and  a  should  ask  me  to  forget.    When  you 

woman  was  ushered  in  by  the  clerk,  have  made  my  years  what  they  have  been. 

Her  veU  was  so  thick  that  even  in  a  when  —  but  I  will  not  reproach  you 

stronger  light  it  would  have  been  im-  even  now.    I  should  have  won  you ;  it  is 

possible  to    distinguish   her   features,  not  the  woman's  fault  if  she  is  not  won. 

and  her  drapery  was  so  voluminous  as  But  fault  or  no  fault,  you  see  what  my 

utterly  to  conceal  her  figure.  life  has  been." 

"  I  would  like,  Mr.  Harding,"  she  said,  "  A  life  successful,  powerful" 

with  her  voice  only  raised  to  half  its  "I  am  rich,  influential,  feared  even ; 

usual  power,  "  to  speak  with  you  alone."  but  I  am  more  without  a  home  than  one 

Harding's  frame  seemed  suddenly  to  of  the  horses  in  my  stables ;  as  much 

stiffen,  as  the  body  of  an  animal  stiffens  vnthout  human  sympathy  as  a  machine 

after  ilie  death-blow,  and  then  as  quick-  in  one  of  my  factories." 

ly  relaxed.  "But  you  might    have    alL      Many 

"  You  may  go,"  he  said  to  the  man.        another  since " 

Hardly  had  the  door  closed  when  he  "  It  may  be  admirable  or  it  may  not, 

was  on  his  feet.  but  I  cannot  change.    I  have  never  been 
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enyious  of   a  nature  that  can  vary.     I  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying — 

lost  you,  but  the  injustice "  do  you  realize  what  you  are  asking  me  to 

"  I  know  what  you  wish  to  say.     Do  give  up  ?    Have  you  seen  Tke  Multiple 

not  say  it— do  not  accuse  me ;  I  acknowl-  this  morning  ?  " 

edge  my  guilt  before  the  accusation.  "What  appeared  in  The  Multiple -st^ia 

But  if  suffering "  wholly  without  my  husband's  knowl- 

"  Then  you  know  you  did  me  wrong,"  edge  or  sanction.  I  know  that  he  has 
he  cried,  with  a  quick  break  of  exultation  always  refused  to  make  use  of  the  scan- 
in  his  voice,  " that  I  was  no  thief? "  daL    He  has  resisted  his  temptation no- 

They  had    spoken   hurriedly — with  bly ;  do  you  now  resist  yours." 
short  sentences  overlapping  and  break-  The  steinge  parallelism  of  her  present 
ing  in  upon  each  other,  nke  people  speak-  position  with  that  in  which  she  had  been 
ing  from  dock  and  deck  when  a  vessel  placed  in  the  morning  bewildered  her. 
is  rapidly  borne  away  from  the  shore.  Again  she  was  entreating  a  man  to  re- 
"  Yes,"  she  anliwered.     "  But  you  do  irsm  from  doing  injury  to  another,  and 
not — ^you  cannot  know  alL"    She  paused  again  the  injury  from  which  she  be- 
as  one  who  fears  that  the  distracting  in-  sought  a  man  to  abstain  was  the  same, 
fluence  of  her  emotion  may  lead  her  "  His  temptation ! "  said  Harding,  and 
from  a  pre-established  course.     "It  is  the    dense    significance    of  the    word 
because  of  that  hateful  story — ^that  mis-  seemed  edged  with  a  burning  scorn,  as 
erable  thing — ^that  I  am  here.    I  would  the  black  disk  before  the  edipsed  sun 
not  have  come  for  myself  —  I  would  aj^ears    edged    with    darting    flames, 
not  have  come  foryoursell    It  is  only  "His  temptation  I "  he  repeated.   "What 
for  another  that  I  came."  was  his  temptation  ?    He  is  honored, 
"  For  whom  ?  "  praised ;  it  would  not  add  a  particle  to 
"  My  husband."  She  spoke  as  if  utter-  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  if  he 
ing  some  cabalistic  word,  powerful  to  sus-  succeeded   in   sinking   me   still  lower 
tarn  and  protect     "This  morning  I  re-  than  I  am  in  public  appreciation.    In 
ceived  a  letter  from  an  old  woman  to  lowering  me  he  would  not  raise  him- 
whom  I  had  done  some  kindnesses — the  self.    Where  was  his  temptation  ?    A 
wife  of  a  man  named  Cyples,  who  was  the  temptation  in  which  no  active  action 
book-keeper  of  your  old  fbim — ^in  which  was  required  —  only  mere  abstinence, 
she  said  that  her  son,  a  man  evident-  He  had  only  to  do  nothing,  to  lose  noth- 
ly  utterly  dissolute  and  worthless,  had  ing.    Did  he  not  know  that  men  must 
stolen  from  her  a  statement  made  by  say,   'See    how   magnanimous    he    is.' 
her  husband,  in  which  he  accused  my  Would  he  have  acted  as  he  has,  if  he 
husband  of  being  the  man  who  stole  the  had  been  obliged  to  act  without  the 
money.     She  said  that  she  could  only  world's  knowledge  of  what  was  done, 
imagine  that  her  son  intended  to  use  the  as  I    must  if  I   do  what  you    wish? 
paper  to  obtain  money  from  you,  and  What  is  offered  to  me  if  I  yield?    For 
that  because  of  the  gratitude  she  felt  to-  years  I  have  been  a  pariah — my  name 
ward  me  she  wished  to  warn  me.    Has  blackened  by  a  shameful  tale.    I  am 
any  such  person  brought  you  such  a  offered  liberation  from  more  than  phy- 
paper?"  sical  bondage.    I  have  but  to  speak, 
"Yes."  and    I   am   not  only  free,  but  I    am 
"BEave  you  it  now?  "  avenged.    Do  you  think  that,  with  my 
"Yes."  nature,  all  these  years  have  not  made 
"You  bought  this  stolen  declaration  me   resentful  —  not   made  me  rabidly 
— you  paid  this  man  money  for  it  ?  "  revengeful  ?    Can  you  believe  that  now, 
"  Yes."  when,  in  the  first  realization  of  a  hope 
"  You  intend  to  make  use  of  it  ?  "  almost  unhoped,  I  stand  ready  to  strike, 
"Yes."  I  wiU  witiihold  the  blow  because  the 
"  James,"  she  said,  stepping  toward  woman  who  married  him  rather  than 
him,  "  you  must  not  do  it"  me — although  she  be  you — asks  me  to 
"Why?"  do  so?" 

"Because  I  ask  you."  "And  yet,"  she  said,  steadily,  "you 

He  laughed  harshly,  almost  brutally,  will  do  it" 
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He  laughed  again,  a  rattling  laugh  as  our  lot.    The  danger  that  threatened 

hard  as  the  rattle  of  shaken  dice.  another — my  husband — a  danger  that 

"  Will  do  it  ?  '*  he  repeated.     "  Either  could  be  averted  by  me,  was  all  that 

you  are  mad  or  L    WiU  do  it,  because  he  made  me  come — ^it  was  my  duty.     Long 

did  not  see  fit  to  make  use  of  a  slander  ago,  before  my  father  died,  I  learned 

that  lay  ready  at  his  hand  ?    Will  do  it,  the  ttuth  from  him ;  in  his  repentance 

because  when  he  knew  me  innocent  he  for  what  he  had  done,  he  told  me.     On 

did  not  choose  to  proclaim  me  guilty  ?  the  night  the  money  was  taken  he  was 

We  are  all  of  us  heroes,  then,  if  we  only  concealed  in  the  office,  waiting  for  Cy- 

knew  it,  because  we  do  not  bear  false  ^es  to  finish  his  work  and  go.    He  saw 

witness  against  our  neighbors."  rtobert  Pruden  open  the  safe  and  re- 

"But  if  he  thought  you  guilty?"  move  some  private  papers.    When  he 

"  That  is  impossible.    How  could  he  was  finally  alone  he  unlocked  the  safe 

think  that  I  had  done  what  he  knew  that  and  took  the  money.    He  had  speculated 

he  himself  did  ?  **  and  lost  He  hoped  to  return  the  money, 

"  James,"  she  said,  "  trust  me.  I  have  but  the  loss  had  been  discovered,  and 
not  done  so  much  for  you  that  I  can  ask  when  he  was  able  to  act,  it  was  too  late. 
you  to  do  it  as  a  right,  but  I  ask  it  hum-  With  his  reputation,  he  stood  above  sus- 
bly  of  your  generosity.  Do  what  I  wish  picion  ;  you,  with  yoiur  manner  of  life, 
without  fuiiher  question ;  and,  believe  laid  yourself  open  to  distrust  and  were 
me,  if  you  understood  aLL,  you  would  not  condemned.  He  could  do  nothing  ex- 
repent  it.    As  you  once  loved  me "  cept  confess,   and  that  he  was  never 

"  There    can    be    no    light   without  strong  enough  to  do.    I  never  doubted 

shadow — ^no  love  without  Imte.    I  loved  you  even  when  I  did  not  know  the  truth, 

you  once — ^I  almost  hate  you  now."  or,  if  I  did  doubt,  it  did  not  influence 

"James,  James,"  she  cried,   coming  my  feelings.     But  you  were  proud,  and 

nearer  to  him,  "  will  you  drive  me  to  it  ?  from  the  first,  when  you  knew  that  you 

Will  you  cruelly  force  me "  were   suspected,  you  carried    yourself 

"  Should  you  expect  mercy  from  me  ?  with  a  certain  reserve.    I  perhaps  should 

When  I  was  innocent  you  doubted  me,  have  sought  to  make  you  understand 

and  married  him  who  was  really  guilty."  me ;  but  then  I  did  not  imderstand  my- 

"  If  I  can  urge  nothing  that  will  in-  self.    A  girl's  pride  —  for  a  moment's 

fluence  you,"  ^e  almost  moaned,  "  I  pique  she  will  not  utter  the  word  that 

must  tell  you.    Eobert  Pruden  never  may  assure  a  future.    You  held  aloof, 

stole  that  money."  and  in  time  I  married  Bobert  Pruden. 

"How  do  you  know?  "  Now  you  know  all,  and  now  you  will 

"  Because  I  know  that  it  was  stolen  not  do  what  a  moment  ago  you  threat- 

by  another."  ened  to  do." 

"What  other?"  he  asked,  in  what  Again  there  was  silence, 

was  almost  a  gasp.  "  No,"  said  Harding,  and  the  word 

"  My  father,"  she  answered,  looking  edged    its    way    through    his    closed 

him  full  iQ  the  face.  lips.     "I   will    not   be    stopped.     Do 

you  think  that  after  the  injustice  of 

For  a  moment  neither  stirred  nor  years  I  will  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
spoke.  The  hum  of  voices  continued  I  may  be  unjust?  The  position,  for  all 
in  the  room  beyond,  and  from  the  dis-  purposes  of  freedom  or  revenge,  is  the 
tant  street  trembled  up  the  noise  of  same.  I  have  but  to  publish  ttiis  state- 
traffic.  But  they  heard  nothing.  To  ment.  He  caimot  disprove  it ;  you  will 
both  of  them  it  seemed  as  if  the  every-  not  speak,  or  if  you  do  the  world  would 
day,  habitual  world  were  far  away,  as  not  heed  you.  They  would  say  that 
foreign  as  it  might  seem  to  the  con-  you  were  demented  —  a  daughter  who 
scious  dead.  betrayed  her  father  would  be  too  un- 

"  Now  you  know  the  truth,"  she  con-  natural — and  even  if  you  were  believed, 

tinned,  lowering  her  voice.     "  Now  you  my  end  would  be  gained  ;  I  should  be 

know  why  I  daj*ed  to  come  here.    My  held  innocent.     I  will  do  as  I  have  been 

suffisring — ^your    suffering — ^would    not  done  by ;  the  accusation  that  has  been 

have  brought  me ;  suffering  is  perhaps  upon  me  for  years  will  be  transferred 
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to    bim;   unjustlj,  j>erhaps,  but  why  action.    What  did  he  see?    The  dark 

should  I  alone  suffer?"  stretches  of  later  life,  sombre  at  best, 

'' No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  "you cannot  but  more  sombre  for  him  than  for  an- 

do  it."  other  if  he  did  not  act    He  must  give 

"  You  spoke  of  temptations,"  he  went  up  all,  bid  stand  still  the  dark  wrong 

on,  disregarding  her.     ''  What  is  my  that  eclipsed  his  whole  existence ;  blot 

temptation  now  ?    How  much  harder  is  out  all  that  but  a  few  moments  before 

it  for  me  to  resist  doing  this  wrong  than  had  brought  joy  and  hope  such  as  he 

it  was  for  him  merely  to  do  something  had    not  known  in    years.    With  the 

that  was  only  fairly  right?    If  I  do  not  weapon  in  his  hand  he  must  cast  it 

do  this,  what  is  my  future  but  a  con-  away,  because  the  blow  was  unworthy  of 

tinuation  of  my  past — a  hell  of  doubt  an  honest  man  ;  must  condemn  himself, 

and  scorn?    When  he  withheld,  as  you  as  but  few  condemn  themselves,  for  he 

say  he  did,  from  injuring  me,  what  had  knew  the  full  measure  of  his  condem- 

he  to  apprehend ?    Nothing.    He  could  nation;  must  consent  to  see  another 

live  on  as  he  always  had  lived,  but  I —  honored    and    himself    despised ;   and 

the  man  with  a  story — ^I  must  always  see  worst,  bitterest  of  all,  must  hear  another 

the  world  glance  at  me  askance."  praised  for  refraining  from  doing  some- 

''I  know,"  she  said,  ''that  it  is  often  thing  that,  though  it  palely  resembled 

harder  to  resist  doing  wrong  than  sim-  the  act  he  was  compelled  in  honor  to 

ply  to  do  right — that  repression  often  perform,  was  as  different  from  it  as  the 

requires  more  courage  than  action.   But  shadow  from  the  substance — something 

you  will  do  it— do  it  for  yourself  and  that,  from  the  very  weakness  of  its  sim- 

for  me."  ilarity,  made  the  plaudits  that  it  would 

She  stepped  forward,  bending  almost  win  and  which  he  could  never  hope  to 

as  if  she  would  fall  at  his  feet.    He,  hear  for  his  mightier  renunciation  the 

with  the  first  agony  of  his  disappoint-  more  imbearable.     Such  was  the  fate 

ment,  the  first  fury  of  his  anger  past,  that  awaited  him,  did  he  do  but  what 

and  the  period  of  doubt  begun,  stood  he  ought  in  honesty  to  do. 

as  if  unconscious  of  her  presence.  A  slight  sigh  broke  from  him.    If  the 

''James,"   she    said,   and  with    self-  silence  had  not  been  so  perfect  she  could 

mocking   bitterness  she  thought  how  not  have  heard  it,  but  as  she  did  the 

much  her  words  were  an  echo  of  those  light  of  an  infinite  happiness  shone  in 

she  had  spoken  in  the  morning,  "we  her  eyes. 

have  not  made  so  very  much  out  of  our  Picking  up  the  paper  that  had  lain  on 

lives,  you  and  I,  but  we  have  not  acted  the  desk  ever  since  he  had  received  it, 

wrongly  after  alL    Do  not  let  us  spoil  Harding  handed    it    to    her.     Neither 

all  now.    There  is  something  strength-  spoke.    Dragging  the  fluttering  thing 

ening,  self-sustaining  in  svSfering.     It  from  his  grasp,  she  seized  the  trembling 

will  not  be  so  hard.    Believe  me — I  tell  hand  that  had  .held  it  out  to  her  and 

you  so — ^I  myself  who  have  known "  pressed  it  against  her  side,  above  her 

Still  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  was  heart,  with  all  her  force — pressing  it 

aware  that   she  had  spoken  to  him  ;  down  imtil  he  felt  the  indentation  made 

stolid  in  his  absorption,  he  stood  seem-  by  a  fold  of  her  heavily  embroidered 

ingly  looking  through  and  beyond  her,  dress. 

while  she,  with  claspedf  hands  and  pale,  He  heard  the  door  close,  and,  looking 

anxious  &ce,  stood  waiting  his  further  up,  he  found  himself  alone. 
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MB.  HEBBEBT  SFENCEB  deolares  here  has  been  brought  about  in  the  011I7 
that  the  American  type  has  not  yet  waj  in  whioh  national  pre-eminence  in  anj 
appeared  ;  bnt  no  one,  probablj,  department  of  fine  art  can  be  attained,  that 
voold  ooDsider  it  imprudent  to  wager  a  is  to  saj,  bj  the  entire  nation's  giving  its 
large  stun  tbat  when  it  does,  one  of  its  mind  to  it  to  the  exolnsion  of  everything 
most  salient  treita  will  be  humor.  Hu-  that  might  diatract  or  disturb.  This  is,  of 
mor,  indeed,  is  a  salient  trait  of  the  type  course,  the  secret  of  the  national  snocesa  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  IiDwell's  "Com-  the  plaatio  arts  ot  Greece  and  Italj;  in 
memoration  Ode,"  we  have  alreadj  devel-  comedj,  of  Fiance ;  in  music,  of  Germanv. 
oped ;  and  it  is  i>erhaps  the  one  chatactei-  In  acoordanoe  with  the  well-known  provi- 
istic  of  the  ideal  therein  celebrated  which  sion  of  "  spendthrift  nature,"  wherebj  one 
has  of  late  years  grown  rather  than  atro-  seedling  presapposes  a  myriad  seeds,  the 
phied.  Onr  public  men  at  least,  that  is  to  entire  oommtinitj  must  be  penetrated  with 
aaj,  perhaps  more  frequently  recall  "the  a  comman  inspiration  in  order  to  prodnoe 
first  American"  ia being  "reminded of  little  here  and  there  truly  pre-eminent  painters, 
stories  "  than  in  any  other  way.  Except  by  sculptors,  architects,  or  post-piandial '  *  end- 
having  demonatratad  the  very  noteworthy  men."  Andif  we  are  to  succeed  in  other  tes- 
ability  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  there  thetio  directions  we  mnst  all  react  as  quickly 
is  at  present  surely  nothing  by  which  a  and  sympathetically  in  the  presenoe  of  their 
man  so  readily  wins  the  admiration  and  inspiration  as  we  do  now  in  the  presence 
envy  of  his  fellows  as  by  being  sncceastully  of  pure  fun.  At  present  certainly  this  is 
"funny."  Society  is  honeycombed  with  uot  the  case.  We  move  rather  slowly  when 
mirth.  With  many  of  the  men,  and  nearly  it  is  a  question  of  statue  pedestals  and  me- 
all  the  unmarried  women,  who  compose  it,  morial  arches,  but  where  a  learned  and  pi- 
being  amusing  is  a  constant  preoccupation,  ous  assemblage  is  met  together  to  ordain  a 
The  coincidence  of  the  final  disappearance  spiritual  pastor,  or  to  discharge  a  function 
in  New  York  of  negro-minstrelsy  with  the  similar  to  that  which  made  Nice  and  Trent 
culmination  of  the  art  of  after-dinner  speak-  and  Westminster  famona,  the  appreciation 
ing  is  estiemely  suggestive.  Of  old,  this  ot  a  "little  story  " — an  extremely  fnnny  lit- 
kind  of  humor  sat  in  bnmt-oork  majesty  on  tie  story,  of  course — is  as  prompt  as  instinct, 
the  heights  of  a  platform,  but  it  has  now  and  the  story  itself  as  persuasive  as  logic, 
stepped  down  through  town  and  field,  and  There  is,  however,  as  Thackeray  observed 
everyone  has  got  so  accustomed  to  its  de-  "life  and  death  going  on  in  everything  ;" 
lights  that  its  occasional  absence  is  as  pain-  and  constant  oonoentrBtion  of  one's  faculties 
fiU  as  it  is  tare.  on  pure  fun  involves  a  certain  detachment 
Being  (tmny,  in  fact,  seems  the  one  dis-  from  what  is  permanent  and  important, 
interested  and  nsthetio  activity  in  which  Unhappily  there  is,  for  this  reason,  ground 
Americans  have  attained  a  pre-eminence  for  fearing  that  what  ia  beat,  what  is  classic, 
that  is  uncontested.  And  our  pre-eminence  one  may  say,  in  our  pure  fun  will  not  last. 
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Other  people  do  not  now,  and  posterity  may  art  and  npon  his  peace  of  mind.  As  the 
not  hereafter,  savor  it  as  we  do  at  present,  case  stands  now,  the  innocent  sufifer  with  the 
The  fun  of  Rabelais,  and  Swift,  and  Voltaire  guilty,  and  no  man  but  a  boor  or  an  anch- 
is  not  pure  fun,  from  Which  it  differs  by  orite  escapes  the  fearful  burden.  Many  a 
an  alloy  both  of  wit  and  of  significance,  poor  wretch  marries  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
The  essence  of  intoxication  of  all  kinds  is  in-  ing  freedom,  only  to  find  that  as  a  house- 
coherence  and  irresponsibility,  and  those  of  holder  his  doors  fly  open  at  a  touch,  and 
us  who  enjoy  most  such  pure  fun  as  that,  for  that  he  has  changed  the  scene  but  not  the 
example,  created  by  the  idea  of  a  Connecticut  corps  of  zealous  supernumeraries.  More- 
Yankee  going  out  *'  Holy-grailing,"  cannot  over,  in  the  part  of  host,  he  now  assumes 
fail  to  recognize  that  what  really  produces  an  added  weight  of  responsibility.  He  is 
our  undoubted  pleasure  is  the  efifect  of  lev-  no  longer  permitted  to  enter  at  one  door 
ity  on  a  slight  predisposition  to  hysteria-,  and  make  a  quick  exit  by  another  ;  he  must 
It  must  be  clear,  on  reflection,  that  this  take  the  stage  and  hold  it  until  the  last 
sort  of  pleasure  cannot  be  depended  on  to  light  goes  out.  The  caged  lion  is  on  view 
be  x>crennial.  As  an  ideal  it  is  hardly  sane  to  the  end  of  the  show.  The  next  morning 
enough  to  endure,  hardly  admirable  enough  he  prepares  to  face  another  audience,  and 
to  impose  itself  on  a  future  whose  nerves  grapples  with  the  bars  in  vain, 
may  be  expected  to  be  less  excitable.  There  Does  anyone  doubt  that  this  is  all  wrong  ? 
are  already  signs  that  the  Pompeiian  is  that  the  place  for  a  painter  is  in  his  studio, 
about  to  succeed  to  the  Attic  epoch  of  pure  for  a  poet  in  his  library?  *'The  secret 
fun.  No  one  is  any  longer  seeking,  for  all  studies  of  an  author,"  said  Longfellow, 
have  got,  the  seed,  and  are  raising  the  flow-  putting  for  once  poetic  thought  in  prose, 
ers  in  unexampled  rankness.  The  perfume,  '*are  the  sunken  piers  upon  which  is  to 
however,  is  perhaps  already  departed ;  and  rest  the  bridge  of  his  fame,  spanning  the 
as  for  color,  there  are  symptoms,  one  must  dark  waters  of  Oblivion."  A  fierce  cuiTent, 
admit,  that  we  are  on  the  point — as  Arnold  that,  to  build  a  biidge  in  I  and  he  who 
predicted  of  his  countrymen — of  going**  in-  would  resist  it  must  toil  early  and  late, 
to  the  drab."  Unless  we  take  heed  we  may  keeping  his  brain  unmixed  with  baser  mat- 
find  ourselves — to  enforce  the  moral  with  ter.  **And  recreation?"  demands  the 
a  ** little  story" — in  the  position  of  the  scoffer;  **and  the  all-important  study  of 
young  man  who  was  delighting  his  compan-  his  fellowmen  ?  "  True,  he  ishould  take 
ions  and  himself  with  facial  contortions,  time  for  both,  but  at  his  own  pleasure — not 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  that  he  had  the  world's.  Even  then,  the  chances  are 
dislocated  his  jaw,  whereupon,  his  counte-  many  that  he  will  divert  himself  too  much 
nance  remaining  fixed,  its  expression  under-  rather  than  too  little,  since  he  is  human 
went  a  change.  and  therefore  prone  to  idleness.     As  for  ob- 

servation  of  character,  his  note-book  will 

THEBsis  need  of  a  new  social  canon  to  save  avail  him  little  at  a  dress-parade.  The 
a  man  alike  from  his  friends  and  from  him-  heated  air  of  ceremony  is  blasting  to  a 
self ;  something,  for  instance,  akin  to  the  wholesome  talent ;  it  can  but  exhaust  itself 
familiar  club-house  rule  prohibiting  the  in-  in  the  effort  to  be  formal, 
troduction  of  a  good  fellow  **who  doesn't  Yet  no  sooner  does  a  fine,  young  talent 
belong,"  oftener  than  once  in  just  so  often,  chip  the  shell,  than  Conventionality  pounces 
within  the  precincts :  something  that  shall  upon  it  to  clap  its  yoke  upon  the  fledg- 
stand  between  the  good  fellow  who  works  ling*s  shoulders.  The  victim  yields,  of 
creatively  (in  colors  or  in  clay,  in  rhyme  or  course ;  to  evade  the  flattering  tribute  to 
in  reason)  and  those  decorous  precincts  his  own  worthiness  would  be  injudicious 
where  the  weary  goddess,  miscalled  of  and  uncivil.  He  eats  his  way  through  his 
Pleasure,  marshals  her  votaries  with  a  state  dinner,  smiles  through  his  state  re- 
rod  of  iron.  He  doesn't  belong  among  ception.  Well,  the  mischief  is  over,  and 
them.  And  though  an  occasional  leap  on  the  whole  he  has  enjoyed  it.  He  won't 
across  the  silken  barrier  can  do  him  only  count  that  one.  No,  nor  the  next  to  which 
good,  the  act  of  vaulting  it  again  and  again  that  leads  ;  nor  the  next,  nor  the  one  after, 
must  soon  react  fatally  upon  his  success  in  Presto  I   the  mischief  is  performed.     He 
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finds  himself  perplexed  by  a  thousand  en-  and  he  says  flatly  that  the  women  who 

gagements  which  he  knows  not  how  to  re-  don't  marry,  though  charming  possibly  as 

fuse.    With  the  utmost  possible  reluctance  individuals,  are  socially  and  politically  of 

he  is  doing  just  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  no  account  in  comparison  with  those  who 

In  a  twinkling  he  has  been  transformed  do.   Mothers  are  what  the  country  needs,  he 

from  a  man  of  toil,  for  whom  life  is  far  too  says,  and  he  calls  for  them  with  the  energy 

short,  into  a  man  of  the  world  who  finds  it  of  a  foundling  asylum ;  while  he  avers  that 

intolerably  long.  literary  women,  school-mistresses,  hospital 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  implies  a  nurses,  and  lecturers  on  cookery  are  the 

weakness  in  the  victim.     Were  he  truly  natural  product  of  our  system  of  education 

great  and  strong  he  would  resist,  and  be  as  it  is.     He  does  not  deny  that  these  are 

master  of  his  time.    As  if,  since  time  was,  useful  products,  but  he  does  deny  that  the 

great  men  had  not  wailed  in  tragic  chorus  system  that  produces  them  fits  om*  needs, 

over  the  same  subjection.    Not  to  mention  Mr.  Allen  is  so  much  in  the  habit  of 

the  living,  read  in  Motley's  letters  of  his  knowing  what  he  is  writing  about  that  it 

experiences  at  London,   Vienna,   and    St.  is  not  safe  to  enter  any  general  denial  of  the 

Petersburg.      At  times  he  fled  to    lesser  truth  of  what  he  says  about  the  schools, 

states,  where  work  was  possible ;  at  other  but  he  seems  to  blame,  for  the  condition 

times  he  accepted  the  situation,  and  dis-  that  he  condemns,  those  exceptional  and 

cussed  the  weather  with  the  Czar.    Then  comparatively  unimportant  spinsters  who 

he  g^'oaned  in  spirit,  and  complained  that  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  it.    A  wiser 

he  was  growing  old.  theoiy  appears  to  be  that  in  this  case,  as  in 

Look  to  it  well,  Gonventionality  I    Search  most  others,  if  there  is  anything  wrong 

thy  dusty  .^op  for  the  fable  of  the  '*  Choose  about  women  and  their  concerns  it  is  the 

with  the  Golden  Eggs,"  and  call  immedi-  fault  of  the  men.      So  prevalent  among 

ately  a  solemn  congress  for  the  adjustment  women  is  the  amiable  wish  to  please  the 

of  this  awful  difficulty !  lest  we  all  become  lords  of  creation,  that  it  may  reasonably  be 

toilers  of  the  sea,  as  one  of  us  has  done  doubted  whether  they  ever  do  anything 

already,  and  in  pursuit  of  free  air,  free  amiss   the   motive  for  which    cannot   be 

thought,  and  free  worship  of  our  high  ideals  traced  to  this  desire.    Though  Eve  ate  the 

maroon  ourselves  upon  a  desert  island.  forbidden  fruit,  it  is  nowhere  denied  that 

Adam  had  twitted  her  about  the  compara- 

Mb.  GrBAMT  Allbn  avers,  in  an  English  tive  imimportanoe  of  her  attainments,  and 
magazine,  that  we  are  not  giving  our  young  had  bred  in  her  a  restless  appetite  for  mis- 
women  the  right  sort  of  education;  and  cellaneous  learning  which  made  her  the 
this  not  because  our  educational  machin-  serpent's  easy  prey.  Is  it  not  so  with  our 
ery  cannot  do  what  is  expected  of  it,  but  female  education  ?  If  there  is  anything 
because  the  thing  that  is  expected  is  the  wrong  with  it,  are  not  the  men  to  blame  ? 
wrong  thing.  He  declares  that  the  aim  Our  girls  cannot  be  mothers  and  have  the 
and  result  of  female  education  in  America  four  children  apiece  that  Mr.  Allen  calls 
and  England  is  to  make  sprightly  and  in-  for  until  they  have  first  become  wives,  and, 
telligent  spinsters,  whereas  what  ought  to  in  order  that  they  may  become  wives,  it  is 
be  its  aim  is,  not  to  make  spinsters  at  all,  important  that  they  shall  be  educated  on 
but  to  educate  young  women  with  a  view  such  a  system  as  will  produce  results  such 
to  their  becoming  wives  and  mothers.  Mr.  as  men  most  admire.  If  it  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Allen  declares  that  while  it  is  essential  to  Allen  says,  that  the  present  system  pro- 
the  best  interests  of  the  state  that  ninety-  duces  ^literary  women,  school  -  mistresses, 
something  women  out  of  every  hundred  and  lecturers  on  cookery,  it  will  probably 
should  get  married  and  have  not  less  than  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  it  is  pre- 
four  children  apiece,  and  while  an  over-  cisely  those  species  of  educated  female 
whelming  majority  of  the  women  do  get  that  the  unmarried  male  most  affects.  No 
married,  the  whole  hundred  women  are  doubt  female  education  is  all  wrong,  if  Mr. 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  Allen  says  it  is,  but  if  he  is  to  set  it  right, 
of  a  half-dozen  or  less  of  them,  who  become  let  him  consider  whether  the  best  way  to 
old  maids.    Mr.  Allen's  blood  boils  at  this,  go  about  it  is  not  to  try  and  teach  a  wiser 
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discrimination  to  his  males.    To  find,  as  the  np.    Hansoms  have  really  become  an  estab- 

result  of  an  educational  experim^it,  that  he  lished  institution.    In  a  word,  the  out-of- 

has  a  lot  of  young  women  on  his  hands  doors  spectacle  is  far  more  interesting  than 

whom  his  men  are  not  disposed  to  maiTy  it  used  to  be,  and  iii  natural  consequence 

would  be  an  awful  fate ;  the  more  so  be-  the  promenading  procession  of  spectators 

cause  his  girls,  being  all  educated  to  be  is  becoming  so  too.    It  includes  more  and 

mothers,  might  lack  the  special  training  more  actors  also,  as  well  as  spectators — to 

necessaiy  to  their  spinsterial  success.     To  carry  out  the  figure.     New  York,  when  the 

find  that  he  had  a  lot  of  boys  in  stock  who  season  is  once  fairly  started,  is  at  last  taking 

were  trained  to  abhor  spectacles,  to  sniff  at  on  definite  resemblance  to  that  aspect  of 

school-ma'ams,  and  run  away  from  literary  *' all  the  world "  in  rirtue  of  which  it  is  "a 

ladies  would  be  by  no  means  so  serious  a  stage." 

case ;  for,  even  though  his  yoimg  males  The  mundane  as  well  as  the  more  largely 

shoxdd  fail  to  find  wives,  they  would  not  social  aspect  of  the  city  is  changing  also» 

necessarily  be  incapable  of  self -support  The  stream  of  carriages  which  every  after- 

noon  makes  crossing  the  Fifth  Avenue  a 

Thb  growth  in  New  York  of  the  spirit  of  problem  for  pedestrians,  and,  in  the  season, 

society  is  just  now  a  phenomenon  worth  a  winds  around  the  drive  in  the  Central  Park, 

glance  from  the  social  philosopher — ^mean-  and  the  cavalcade  that  follows  the  bridle- 

ing  by  the  spirit  of  society  not,  of  course,  paths  are  inferior  in  splendor  only  to  the 

the  genius  of  the  beau  monde,  but  rather  similar  processions  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 

that  instinct  whose  manifestations  distin-  A116e  des  Acacias.     The  clubs  are   more 

guish  a  great  capital  from  a  great  centre  of  frequented  than  ever,  and  there  are  more 

population  merely,  and  are  to  be  observed  of  them.    No  self-respecting  society  man 

less  in  drawing-rooms  than   out-of-doors,  limits  his  expenditure  and  attendance  to 

We  are  over-near  the  picture  to  get  a  realiz-  a   single  one,  as  in  the  days  of  special 

ing  perception  of  it,  perhaps ;  but  any  New  rather  than  social  enjoyment.    Eveiy  divis- 

Yorker's  memoiy,   exercised  a  little,  will  ion  into  which  men  may  be  separated  has 

provide  the  requisite  sense  of  contrast  be-  now  its  club.     Even  college  fraternities 

tween  to-day  and  a  dozen  years  ago.    How  have  these  excuses  for  the  assembling  and 

long  ago  was  it  that  the  Broadway  pedes-  association    of    their  several    New   York 

trian  current,  with  its  "  set "  down-town  in  alumni.     The  resemblance,  both  in  social 

the  morning,  and  up-town  at  night,  was  and  architectural  importance,  to  Pall  Moll 

nearly  the  only  constant  and  conspicuous  and  St.  James's  Street,  is  stiU  rather  faint, 

social  phenomenon  to  be  observed  in  our  perhaps,  but  we  are  assuredly  demonstrat- 

streets?    Its  ebb  and  flow,  too,  were  reg-  ing,  in  far  greater  measure  than  ever  here- 

ulated  by  business  hours,  and  what  was  not  tof ore,  our  inheritance  of  the  English  tradi- 

utilitarian  about  it  was  wholly  incidental  tion  in  this  respect. 

— ^unless  we  except  sundry  eddyings  which  Finally,  the  SBsthetic  side  of  society  shows 

varied  the  steadiness  of  its  refluence,  and  of  signs  of  evolutionary  travail,  which  is  al- 

which  the  social  spirit  was,  besides,  the  ex-  ways  a  mark  of  social  expansion.    People 

cuse  rather  than  the  cause.    Now  the  fldneur  who  never  did  so  before  are  beginning  to 

seems  at  last  to  have  made  his  appearance,  display  a  feeling  for  all  those  manifesta- 

He  is  in  enough  force  to  resent  to  some  tions  of  disinterested  human  activity  into 

purpose  the  hitherto  overbearing  and  over-  which  the  element  of  art  enters,  to  have 

running  pedestrian  with  a  destination.    The  opinions  in  regard  to  them,  to  discuss  them, 

crowd  is    beginning  to   stroll,  instead  of  to  think  of  them  as  really  related  to  the 

hurrying  and  rushing  as  heretofore.   People  general  social  structure.    We  are,  in  a  word, 

look  at  each  other,  and  are  even  conscious  finding  time  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  caring 

of  being  looked  at.     They  speculate  as  to  about  the  quality  of  the  amusement.    And 

the  character  and  occupation,  the  position  of  course  nothing  poses  a  community,  from 

in  life,  the  means,  the  functions  of  their  a  social  point  of  view,  like  the  capacity  to 

ambulant  neighbors.      Cabs  have  sprung  be  frivolous  seriously. 
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HORACE,  BOOK  I.,  ODE  IV. 

TO  SESTIUS. 

[Solvitnr  acris  hiems.  j 

{Archdeacon  IVrangbam's  Translation,  1821.) 

By  spring  and  zephyr's  gladsome  sway 
Unloosed,  stem  winter  hastes  away. 
Again  the  vessel  tempts  the  sea ; 
The  herds  again  bound  o'er  the  lea  ; 
His  ingle-nook  the  hind  forsakes ; 
And  frosts  no  longer  bleach  the  brakes. 
Beneath  the  moon,  o'er  grassy  meads 
The  sprightly  dance  soft  Venus  leads  ; 
And  link'd,  the  nymphs'  and  graces'  train 
With  foot  alternate  beat  the  plain  ; 
"While  Mulciber,  with  kindling  fires, 
The  Cyclops'  toilsome  forge  inspires. 

Now  round  the  brow  be  myrtle  twined 
In  verdant  braid ;  now  chaplets  bind 
Of  flowers,  from  earth's  freed  bosom  thrown : 
The  sacrifice  now  lead  to  Faun, 
Lambkin  or  kid,  whiche'er  he  claim. 
In  grove  deep-hallow'd  with  his  name. 

Pale  Death  knocks  with  impartial  foot 
At  prince's  hall  and  peasant's  hut : 
Wam'd,  Sestius,  by  life's  brief  amount, 
Forbear  on  distant  bliss  to  count: 
Soon,  soon  to  realms  of  night  away 
Hurried,  where  fabled  spectres  play, 
Thou  shalt  'neath  Pluto's  shadowy  dome. 
Thyself  a  shadow,  thither  come  ; 
No  more  shall  dice  allot  to  thee 
The  banquet's  jovial  sovereignty; 
Nor  Chloe  more  shalt  thou  admire, 
The  virgins*  pride,  the  youths'  desire. 
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TADMOR   IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Frederick  Jones  Bliss. 

L  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  wilderness  as 
beet  we  could.     We  decided  to  go. 

R  in  Palmyra :  it  certainly  had  a  So  Palm-Sunday  found  us  in  Damas- 

fascinating  sound.     In  the  first  place,  cus,  at  the  house  of  a  veteran  missiou- 

though  spending  the  winter  in  Syria,  not  ary,  whose  story  of  the  cheap  and  simple 

one  of  ua  was  quite  sure  just  where  Pal-  way  in  which  he  had  made  the  journey 

myra  might  be.     "  Tadmor  in  the  wil-  to  Palmyra  had  first  put  the  idea  into 

demess  "  was  a  description  at  once  vague  our  heads.     On  Monday  we  presented 

and  splendid.    It  fired  our  imagination,  the  appearance  of  veterinaiy  surgeons, 

It  did  not  BuggestCook's  Circular  Tours,  for  the  horses  which  we  inspected  looked 

and  it  did  suggest  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  as  if  they  must  have  been  brought  to  us 

Jacob,  general  vastness  and  desolation,  for  treatment  rather  than  as  mounta  for 

aud   a  probable  descent  of  Arabs  on  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-mile  ride  and 

"  coal-black  chargers,"  demanding  our  return.     They  were  lean,  they  were  an- 

money,  our  watches,  perhaps  our  ears,  gular,  they  were  not  shaped  exactly  ac- 

They  might  even  strip  us  and  leave  us  cording  to  one's  idea  of  a  horse,  but  they 
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could  walk  off  at  a  grand  swinging  gait  Once  out  of  the  city  we  began  to  wind 
which  augured  well  for  the  trip.  We  among  the  fruit-gardens,  still  pink  and 
chose  three  horses  for  ourselves,  one  for  white  with  blossoms,  while  the  tender 
our  man-of-all-work  Yusif,  and  a  hack  green  of  the  spring  foliage  was  already 
animal  for  our  moderate  baggage.  We  appearing.  For  miles  about  Damascus 
felt  that  in  taking  three  cots  and  two  we  can  wander  in  a  forest  of  apricots, 
small  boxes  filled  with  canned  goods,  plums,  and  apples,  mingling  with  pome- 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  with  a  spirit-lamp,  granates,  walnuts,  and  olive-trees.  The 
and  a  very  few  utensils,  we  were  doing  plain  owes  its  fertility  to  irrigation.  A 
our  proper  share,  and  that  the  country  mile  or  two  away  the  Biver  Barada 
was  bound  to  furnish  us  with  everything  rushes  out  of  a  mountain  gorge  and  is 
else.  We  had  chosen  Yusif  for  his  ver-  at  once  divided  into  channfiB  and  aque- 
satility.  He  could  cook  an  omelette,  and,  ducts  and  carried  this  way  and  tiiat, 
if  necessary,  shoot  a  Bedouin  ;  he  could  through  the  city,  into  the  gardens,  away 
talk  theology,  and  flatter  a  vill^e  sheik  %o  the  wheat-fields,  and  on  to  distant 
out  of  his  house  if  we  needed  it  for  the  parts  of  the  plain.  It  is  a  most  fascin- 
night ;  heunderstood  grooming  ahorse,  ating  stream.  You  have  but  to  see  it 
and  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  as  it  hurries  down  the  deep  gorge,  full 
Zenobia.  And,  best  of  all,  he  spoke  no  of  life  and  exuberance,  and  you  recog- 
English,  and  as  we  spoke  Arabic  we  nize  it  wherever  it  appears.  It  fairly 
were  always  masters  of  him 
and  of  the  situation. 

On  Wednesday,  at  one 
o'clock,  our  small  cavalcade 
filed  through  the  narrow 
Damascus  streets  toward  Bab 
Tflma,  or  the  Gate  of  Thomas. 
The  owner  of  the  horses,  who 
had  agreed  to  go  along  as 
groom,  had  started  an  hour 
before,  riding  the  baggage- 
horse.  He  was  a  wicked-look- 
ing old  Metuali,  with  high 
shoulders,  and  with  a  white 
beard  flaming  out  from  bis 
face  in  the  style  of  the  tradi- 
tional Turk  in  the  story-books. 
We  called  him  the  Count  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have 
had  a  share  in  the  Christian 
massacres  of  1860,  and  we 
hoped  that  when  in  an  amiable 
mood  he  might  be  persuaded 
to  divulge  a  few  atrocities. 
But  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Our  horses' 
hoofs  clattered  on  the  large 

stones  of  the  rough  pavement.  ^^••''  MoK.mm.d  Abdniin  d  T.drr.or. 

The  small  doors  in  the  high 

walls  of  the  passage-like  streets  give  no  pervades  the  city.  It  breaks  out  into 
promise  of  the  splendid  courts  of  the  fountains  in  the  houses  and  mosques, 
houses  to  which  they  lead.  Damascus  You  hear  it  laughing  and  singing 
interiors  are  spacious,  often  containing  behind  the  walls  as  you  pass  along 
thirty  rooms  or  more,  on  the  four  sides  the  narrow  streets.  You  see  an  open- 
of  an  open  court,  paved  with  marble,  ing  in  the  wall,  and  there  it  is  bubbling 
and  bright  with  fountains,  orange-trees,  up  from  a  central  hole  in  a  pohshed 
and  roses.  brown  slab,  and  dividing  itseU  off  to 
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right  and  left  to  run  down  two  other 
holes  and  gladden  houses  in  different 
directions.  And  it  is  not  simply  water : 
it  is  always  the  Barada,  with  its  pow- 
er and  sparkle.  In  one  place  this  irre- 
pressible stream  seemed  to  need  lock 
and  key  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  for  it 
was  gurgling  behind  a  clay  projection 
in  the  wall,  with  a  cover  stoutly  pad- 
locked. 

After  leaving  the  gardens  we  ascended 
to  the  northeast,  and  by  five  o'clock 
we  had  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge  over 
which  our  road  crossed.  We  turned 
for  a  last  view  of  the  plain.  Directly 
below  us  the  rocks  formed  a  deep  prec- 
ipice, and  then  the  land  rose  and  fell  in 
a  rolling,  treeless  coimtry  to  far  lower 
ridges  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Beyond 
this  stretched  the  great  pLain  to  the 
pale-blue  hills  of  the  Druse  Mountains 
in  the  distant  Hauran.  It  was  like  a 
sketch  in  water-colors.  Everything  was 
so  light  and  bright  and  clear.  The 
soil  of  the  rolUng  land  below  us  showed 
tints  of  pink,  yellow,  and  maize,  varied 
with  the  darker  square  patches  of  the 
brown  ploughed  fields  and  of  the  green 
of  the  springing  wheat.  The  plain  was 
a  carpet  of  many  shades  of  green,  from 
the  fight  tender  foliage  of  poplar  and 
mulberry  to  the  rich  dark  coloring  of 
the  olive-groves.  Over  all  arched  the 
soft,  intense  blue  of  the  Syrian  sky. 
Like  a  rocky  island  in  the  sea  of  verd- 
ure lay  the  city  of  Damascus,  stretching 
out  a  long  cape  here  and  a  rounded 
promontory  there.  It  was  an  extensive 
bird's-eye  view,  and  our  gradually  de- 
scending foreground  saved  us  from  the 
map-like  effect  which  usually  spoils  such 
a  picture. 

Crossing  the  ridge  we  soon  caught 
sight  of  Maarra,  a  low  mud  village  on 
a  higher  plain,  where  we  hoped  to  put 
up  for  the  night.  A  solitary  horseman 
stopped  at  the  village  foimtain  just 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  the  Count,  who  re- 
ceived us  with  a  salutation  full  of 
Metuali  blarney. 

Supper-time  found  us  seated  on  the 
floor  around  a  well-spread  tray,  set  on 
one  of  our  small  boxes.  We  had  taken 
possession  of  the  one  living-room  of  a 
mud  house  belonging  to  a  man  whose 
name  we  had  picked  up  in  Damascus. 
It  was  primitive,  but  it  was  clean.     A 


post  or  two  supported  the  thatched 
ceiling.  The  windowless  room  had  no 
furniture  on  the  mud  floor  except  a 
couple  of  rugs  and  cushions.  Beds 
were  piled  high  on  a  shelf  in  the  mud 
wall,  in  which  also  little  holes  were 
scooped  out  to  contain  jars  and  other 
utensils.  A  mud  receptacle  for  wheat 
was  built  into  one  comer.  A  mud 
chimney,  narrowing  at  the  top  and  gen- 
erously large  at  the  bottom,  was  built 
down  into  another  comer  of  the  room. 
A  fire  of  twigs  threw  a  rich  red  light 
out  into  the  dusk  of  the  clay  room. 
Before  the  crackling  fire  crouched 
Yusif,  coaxing  the  kettle  for  our  tea. 
Warming  herself  in  the  same  comer  sat 
a  bund  girl,  in  dark  blue  gown  and  veil, 
the  spoiled  daughter  of  the  house,  with 
her  deaf  brother  Nikola,  who  resembled 
a  rabbit  both  in  face  and  movements. 
Im-Nikola — a  Syrian  woman  prefers  the 
name  of  Ln,  or  Mother,  of  her  oldest 
son  to  any  other  title — ^bustled  about 
the  place,  dismally  coughing,  as  her 
share  in  the  afflictions  of  the  family. 
This  cough  was  an  affliction  to  us  later 
on,  for,  as  Im-Nikola  apparently  did  not 
mind  sharing  her  one  -  roomed  house 
with  the  travelling  public,  she  spread 
out  her  bed  next  to  Nikola's  on  the 
mud  floor  and  kept  up  a  painful  cough- 
ing the  whole  night  through. 


n. 


All  Thursday  morning  we  were  rid- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain- 
range —  gravelly  hills  rounded  to  a 
steep,  bare  incline,  terminating  in  a 
rocky  palisade  which  reared  itself  to  an 
apparent  height  of  seventy  feet,  now  in 
smooth  pillars  and  pilasters,  now  in  fan- 
tastic shapes  like  teeth  with  monstrous 
fangs  ;  for  miles  ahead  and  behind,  the 
red  and  yellow  rock-work  of  this  fortifi- 
cation reared  itself  against  the  deep  blue 
sky  above.  We  came  across  this  same 
formation  in  various  ridges  all  the  way 
to  Palmyra. 

The  Count's  blarney  was  explained : 
he  had  wished  to  prepare  us  for  his  ab- 
dication, which  occurred  in  the  morning. 
So  the  pack-horse  got  a  lighter  load  in 
the  person  of  a  village  lad  of  fourteen, 
with  a  square,  flat-nosed,  good-natured 
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face,  which  waa  rather  black  to  start  the  projections  of  the  roch,  hung  th« 
with,  but  which  became  a  very  nice  brick-  village  of  Malula.  The  eoil  was  daz- 
color  after  we  began  lending  him  the  zliiig  white ;  the  houses,  only  a  little 
soap.  He  received  our  announcement  leee  blinding  to  the  eyes.  Hanging  from 
that  he  was  to  be  called  Joe  with  the  almost  everj-  window  and  over  every 
phlegmatic  good-humor  which  was  hie  wall  were  dozens  of  lehafs  or  bed-quilte, 
one  cbaracteristic.    I  believe  he  had  no    evidently  put  out  to  dry — dabs  of  white 

and  color  that  gave  the 
place  a  holiday  appear- 
ance. From  the  Ixittom 
of  the  village  a  series  of 
grassy  terraces  descend- 
ed into  the  plain.  As  we 
looked  down,  the  efifect  of 
contrast  between  the 
white  sides  of  the  ter- 
races and  the  vivid  green- 
ness of  their  surface  was 
almost  garish. 

Malula  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  villages  in 
Syria  where  the  ancient 
Syriac  is  still  spoken  as 
the  local  dialect.  The  peo- 
ple have  their  Arabic,  of 
course,  for  communica- 
tion with  other  villages.  A 
merrj'  girl,  with  blotehes 
of  whi  te  wash  ou  her  hand- 
some  face,  was  filling  her 
jar  at  the  stream  which 
trickled  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  seemed  im- 
mensely amused  at  our 
questions  about  the  place. 
She  told  us  that  every- 
body was  preparing  for 
Wit»  (Its'  •  DtM.t  Mi'ch.  Easter.    After  translating 

several  Arabic  words  into 
idea  where  we  were  going,  but  he  sat  Syriac,  she  laughed  and  said :  "  Why 
astride  of  the  broad  l^d  the  very  model  don't  you  stop  a  while  and  learn  our  lan- 
of  a  lazy  content  guage?"    We   told  her  that  we  must 

At  about  noon  there  were  signs  of  a  "  hurry  on."  Hunying,  however,  became 
break  in  the  massive  paUsade.  It  impossible  as  we  began  to  ascend  the  nar- 
rounded  inward  and  then  outward  again,  row,  craggy  streets,  or  paths,  zigzagging 
and  in  the  back  of  the  hollow  thus  up  this  honey-comb  of  a  town,  with  the 
formed  there  were  two  gashes  or  ra-  houses  climbing  the  precipitous  road  on 
vines  leading  up  to  the  high  land  above,  either  side,  and  sometimes  forming  a 
Bocks,  still  smooth  in  surface,  lay  in  bridge  over  our  heads.  We  dismounted, 
confused  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  pali-  Joe's  horse,  which  was  ahead,  stumbled, 
sade,  which  here  must  have  been  two  or  fell,  and  began  to  roll,  boxes  and  all 
three  hundred  feet  high.  Rising  from  As  we  were  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
this  amphitheatre  quite  up  into  the  rocks  equine  avalanche,  it  looked  for  an  in- 
and  crags,  its  houses  growing  out  of  stout  as  if  we  might  never  leave  Malula, 
each  other,  as  it  were,  clinging  tier  except  possibly  on  a  litter.  A  ledge, 
above  tier  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  hoi-  however,  providentially  cropped  up  and 
low,  and  accommodating  themselves  to    stopped  the  rolling  horse  just  above  us. 
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Yusif  was  sent  on  to  explore  the  gorge,  high  leather  boots,  and  flying  head-gear 
which  disappeared  through  huge  walls  suggested  a.  sort  of  orientalized  "  Frei- 
of  bare,  smooth    rock,   richly  colored,    schlltz."    Bronzed   face,  flashing   eyes, 


On  the  left  of  the  entrance  towered  one  and  fierce  black  mustache  so  completed 

aide  of  the  amphitheati-e,  pierced  here  the  idea  that  I  waited  involuntarily  for 

and  there  with  square  holes  leading  to  him  to  strike  an  attitude  and  begin  a 

rock    tombs.     Suddenly  Yusif    made  a  bass  solo,  but   he   only  advanced    and 

dramatic   reappearance    from    between  said,  respectfully  : 

the  yawning  rocks.    Hia  baggy  trousers,  "  I  think  we  can  get  the  horses  up." 
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The  attempt  waa  very  like  leading  our  tive.  The  great  plain  between  the  hille 
horses  upst^rs  ;  but  somehow  or  other  was  not  unlike  the  sea.  It  had  the  sea's 
we  found  ourselTes  at  last  on  high  level  monotony,  which  is  not  monotonous. 
ground,  quite  ready  for  a  pleasant  meal  No  track,  no  road,  except  here  and  there 
in  a  cool  convent  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  semblance  of  a  beaten  way,  like  the 
the  cliff.  path  in  tlie  wake  of  a  steamer.     We  rode 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  us  at  Nebk,  on  and  on,  hour  after  hour,  and  never 
where  we  arrived  at  sunset.  A  young  tired  of  the  beautiful  sameneae.  The 
Syrian  doctor  sent  us  in  a  fine  dinner,  elements  of  the  view  were  simple,  but  it 
and  came  himself  in  the 
evening  with  his  aoud, 
a  sort  of  viol,  strung 
with  gut  and  metal  and 
played  with  a  quill.  It 
sounds  like  the  com- 
bination of  guitar  and 
banjo.  He  played  us 
some  daahiug  Turkish 
and  Arabic  airs,  which 
hummed  in  our  ears  for 
daya  The  next  day's 
ride  to  Kuryatan  was 
long  and  uninteresting, 
and  Saturday  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  found  us 
mounted  again,  and 
ready  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  Syrian 
Desert 

m. 

The  name  is  mislead- 
ing, if  one  associates 
the  word  desert  with 
sand  and  barrenness  aU 
the  year  round.  The 
vast  place  is  certainly 
deserted,  but  we  found 
many  signs  of  verdure 
and  no  sand.  As  we 
left  the  gardens  of  Kur- 
yatan — a  town  securely 
walled  against  a  descent 
of  the  Bedouins — we 

noticed,  a  few  miles  a  fou.-iwij  Miuwi.um  F.iisd  ».*  s^rcophigum. 

away  toward  the  south, 

a  low  steep  mountain  -  range  which  toas  beautiful.  The  nearer  hills  to  the 
seemed  inclined  to  our  course  at  an  right  had  shoulders  and  hollows  at  al- 
angle  of  less  than  thirty  degrees.  Far-  most  regular  intervals,  and  a  sky  -  line 
ther  away  on  the  north,  and  of  less  of  an  almost  regular  curve.  That  day 
regular  formation,  another  range  con-  their  coloring  was  a  warm  blue,  with  deep 
verged  toward  a  distant  eastern  point,  shadows  in  the  hollows  morning  and 
where  it  seemed  to  meet  the  soutli-  evening.  The  more  distant  Jebel  el  Abi- 
em  range.  Beyond  the  distant  meet-  ad,  to  the  left,  had  foot-hills,  with  an 
ing  of  the  hills  lay  Palmyra,  For  this  apparent  vegetation.  Far  away  over  our 
point  we  steered.    The  word  is  sugges-    left  shoulder  we  could  see  the  Cedar 
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Mountain  of  the  Lebanon,  streaked 
with  snow.  It  seemed  one  last  link  with 
the  busy  world.  The  plain  over  which 
our  horses  gayly  stepped  was  of  firm 
brown  soiL  Under  our  feet  the  short 
grass  always  seemed  sparse,  and  the  low 
sage-shrubs  rather  dingy ;  but  as  we 
looked  over  the  plain,  stretching  away  in 
every  direction,  it  had  a  distinctly  green 
tint,  blending  with  the  brown  and  con- 
trasting with  the  blue-gray  of  the  sage- 
shrubs  which  were  scattered  over  it  reg- 
ularly like  dots  on  a  muslin.  We  saw 
occasionally  a  red  poppy  and  a  purple 
iris ;  but  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  lack  of  rain 
we  failed  to  find  the  carpet  of  flowers 
over  which  our  missionary  friend  had 
once  ridden  here. 

Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  rock. 
Sometimes  the  land  lay  absolutely  level 
and  smooth,  with  hardly  a  stone  larger 
than  a  bean.  Again  it  would  be  more 
rolling,  and  furrowed  by  the  bed  of  a 
winter  water-course.  The  soft  blue  sky 
was  cloudless ;  the  air,  cool,  bracing, 
and  perfectly  pure.  What  was  there  to 
exhaust  it  ?  We  and  our  horses  seemed 
to  be  the  only  living  creatures  larger 
than  a  gazelle  in  the  great  soUtude. 
The  phlegmatic  Joe  was  roused  to  a 
show  of  enthusiasm  by  the  sight  of  a 
herd  of  these  graceful  creatures  skim- 
ming the  plain.  High  in  the  air  the 
larks  soared  and  sang.  The  groimd, 
perforated  with  holes,  gave  signs  of  an 
abundant  population  of  springing  mice. 
A  rapidly  disappearing  tail,  however, 
was  about  the  only  other  sign  we  had  of 
their  existence.  The  holes  were  also 
utilized  by  lizards.  I  remember  one 
specimen  who  planted  his  forefeet  on  the 
edge  of  a  hole  and  held  up  his  square 
head  with  a  stupid  curiosity  in  his  beady 
eyes,  and  who  executed  an  admirable 
descent  on  my  approach,  diving  in  and 
then  imder  so  that  one's  last  view  was 
of  the  underparts  of  his  body  and  tail. 
The  only  object  during  the  day  to  dis- 
tinguish one  part  of  the  plain  from  an- 
other was  a  stork  -  haunted  old  tower 
about  seven  hours  from  Kuryatan.  We 
loitered  here  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
wait  for  the  baggage  contingent.  This 
had  been  enlarged  by  two  furry,  white- 
nosed  little  donkeys,  with  pretty  faces 
and  kittenish  ways.  One  of  them  car- 
ried a  couple  of  water-skins  and  some 


barley,  while  on  the  other  rode  the  most 
remarkable  object  we  saw  on  our  jour- 
ney, including  Palmyra  itself. 

He  was  over  seventy,  and  we  called 
him  the  Sect.  This  was  because  he  was 
introduced  to  us  as  the  only  Protestant 
in  Kuryatan  besides  the  teacher.  We 
liked  the  importance  of  having  as  es- 
cort the  whole  Protestant  Sect  of  the 
town.  He  was  short,  he  was  the  color 
of  a  rich  mahogany,  his  nose  was  a  per- 
fect triangle,  he  had  a  long  slit  of  a 
mouth  wluch  parted  when  he  smiled  (a 
yard  of  smile),  revealing  a  beautiful  set 
of  white  teeth.  A  mixed  beard  of  white 
and  black  grew  straight  down  from 
cheeks  and  chin.  His  expression  was 
like  that  of  a  great  bird,  an  idea  carried 
out  by  the  chirps  and  squawks  which 
he  doubtless  intended  for  articulated 
speech.  He  wore  a  coat,  short  in  the 
sleeves  and  waist,  made  of  sheepskin 
lined  with  blue  cloth,  or  of  blue  cloth 
lined  with  sheepskin,  we  never  could 
tell  which,  as  he  wore  it  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other.  A  blue  veil  with 
black  ropes  on  the  head,  a  long  white 
shirt  open  to  the  waist,  and  a  pair  of 
full  white  trousers  completed  his  cos- 
tume. Up  to  this  time  he  was  nothing 
to  us  but  a  queer-looking  old  guide. 
We  found  later  that  it  took  moonlight 
to  bring  him  out. 

At  sunset  we  encamped.  And  what 
a  sunset !  There  was  still  the  same 
simplicity  of  the  desert,  for  all  the  glory 
in  sky  and  mountain  was  not  aided  by 
a  single  cloud.  The  west  was  brilliant 
with  pure  gold,  while  the  hills  to  the 
southeast  glowed  with  a  burnished  blend- 
ing of  red  and  blue  like  the  bloom  on  a 
plum.  Every  crag  and  valley  stood  out 
distinct,  while  the  outline  of  the  range 
was  sharply  pencilled  against  the  deep 
purple  of  the  sky,  which  changed  im- 
perceptibly to  a  blushing  crimson  and 
then  paled  upward  to  a  clear  star- 
pierced  blue.  Above  our  heads  there 
was  no  longer  a  rounded  dome ;  it 
seemed  to  dissolve  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  colored  particles,  each  radiating 
a  light  of  purplish-blue.  Long,  thin 
lines  of  shadow  were  cast  by  the  tiny 
sage-bushes  as  the  western  light  slanted 
over  the  plain.  The  great  wide  plain, 
so  silent  all  day,  seemed  hushed  to  a 
more  solemn  stillness. 
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Syrian  twilights  are  short,  and  we  their  barley  about  our  beds  was  pleas- 

bufitled  about  to  get  our  little  camp  in  anttotheears.     One  did  not  sleep  much, 

order  before  darkness  should  falL     Cots  The  stars  were  too  beautiful  for  one 

were  put  up,  the  spirit-lamp  set  going,  thing.     They  seemed  to  hang  down  out 

and  soon  we  were  ready  for  bed,  ^ter  a  of  the  sky  like  rounded  lamps.     Then 

hearty  meal  from  our  box.     It  was  in-  one    would  be  falling  into  a    delicious 

deed  a  curious  experience,  this  trying  to  doze  when  suddenly  bis  bed  would  be 

sleep  under  the  blazing  stars,  out  alone  jerked  up  into  the  air  by  the  horse  that 

in  the  Syrian  Desert.     The  air  was  cold,  was  tied  to  it !    Yusif  would  call  out 

but  perfectly  dry.     The  sound  of  the  "  Deh ! "  to  the  refractory  beast,  that 

horses,   as  they  contentedly  munched  would  wake  us  all  up  for  another  look 
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ftt  the  etarB,  and  tlien  we  would  doze  off  iog  off  at  a  rattling  pace,  with  this  gro- 
again.  Only  one  thought  troubled  us.  tesque  imp  ekurrjdng  in  our  rear  and 
We  had  come  without  the  usual  guard  acting  as  tonic  to  the  whole  party.  If 
of  soldiers,  and  we  longed  to  realize  the  a  horse  gave  tuiy  sign  of  falling  behind, 
risk.  Our  imaginations,  however,  mis-  the  Sect  would  instantly  dart  after  it, 
erably  failed  us,  even  when  we  tried  to  and  the  terrified  beast  would  plunge  on 
stimulate  them  by  recalling  the  Bedouin  again,  while  the  rider  would  be  almost 
raids  which  had  occurred  on  this  veiy  unseated  by  laughter.  To  this  the  Sect 
plain.  It  was  very  mortifying.  The  instantly  responded  with  a  series  of  ex- 
sense  of  security  would  not  be  shaken  off.  traordinary  winks  from  the  dozen  folds 
The  late  yellow  moon  rose  soon  after  of  brown  skin  about  his  sunken  left  eye 
ten.  We  broke  up  camp,  and  started  and  with  the  sudden  gleam  of  hia  hori- 
off  in  the  exhilaration  of  fee  cold  nigbt-  zontal  smile.  This  went  on  for  a  couple 
air.  The  moonlight  seemed  to  affect  of  miles.  All  at  once  he  collapsed.  He 
the  Sect  as  the  warmth  of  summer  does  mounted  his  donkey  in  his  original 
the  sleeping  brown  bear.  All  day  long  method  of  standing  behind  it,  f^ing 
this  aged  man  had  ridden  along  in  a  tor-  lengthways  on  its  back,  and  then  crawl- 
pid  state ;  but  soon  after  midnight,  when  ing  up.  He  fell  to  the  rear  of  the  party, 
the  moon  was  mounting  in  the  sky,  with-  He  relapsed  into  his  torpid  condition, 
out  the  slightest  warning  he  leaped  from  He  was  no  longer  a  dancing,  screech- 
hia  tiny  donkey,  emitted  a  series  of  ing  fiend,  but  our  aged  guide  of  seventy 
sharp,  bird-like  cries  and  ran  after  both  years,  the  Sect. 

donkeys,  brandishing  a  huge  white  club.  The  night  passed  quickly.  We  dread- 
The  little  creatures  scampered  off  in  op-  ed  the  rising  of  the  Easter  sun  and  the 
posite  directions,  but,  witii  an  agility  that  sleepiness  its  warmth  would  bring  ;  but 
was  simply  ubiquitous,  he  chased  them  for  two  hours  after  it  peered  over  the 
together  and  then  turned  upon  us.  He  hill  a  sweet,  cool  breeze  tempered  its 
danced  about  our  horses,  club  in  hand,  rays.  The  dawning  light  revealed  to 
he  picked  up  stones  and  pretended  to  us  a  shocking  sight  in  the  large  gaunt 
throw  them,  he  squeaked  out  noises  like  eyes  and  the  unnatural  lines  which  ap- 
"  sook,  sook,  sook,"  and  "  ur-r-r-r,"  and  peared  in  each  other's  faces.  The  meet- 
in  a  few  minutes  our  cavalcade  was  dash-  ing-point  of  the  hills  seemed  near,  and 
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two  or  tbree  towere  were  soon  visible,  waa  slaked.     Our  one  idea  was  deep. 

These,  however,  seemed  to  recede  as  we  and  soon  iu  the  welcome  shelter  of  the 

rode  on  hour  after  hour.     The  heat  in-  house  belonging  to  the  village  sheik  we 

creased  and  the  soil   grew  white  and  were  sunk  in  a  profound  and  dreamless 

blinding.    A  moody  sUence  fell  on  the  slumber. 

party.    The  last  hour  was  a  desperate 

tight  with  sleep.     But  just  twenty-four  IV. 

hours     after    we     had     left    Rur^atan 

(twenty  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the  Leaving  us  to  our  much-needed  sleep, 

saddle)  we  were  actually  ciossing  over  the  reader  may  Uke  to  recall  the  prin- 

the  low  pass,  and  there,  in  another  plain  cipal   events  in  Falmj-ra's  history.     In 

below  us,  lay  Palmyra.     With  feeble  in-  one  way  this  history  is  like  a  novel,  for 

terest  we  noticed  the  broken  lines  of  the  interest  culminates  in  the  last  p^es 

distant  columns,  the  oasis  of  green,  and  of  the  third  volume.    After  Zenohia,  Pai- 

the  desert  stretching  beyond.  myra  was  almost  nothing  poUticallj',  but 


Our  horses  hastened  toward  a  stream  under  her  it  aimed  at,  and  achieved,  su- 

which  gleamed  in  the  sun  Uke  a  hroad  preme  power  in  the  East, 
riblwn  of  Ught  blue  satin.     Their  need        This  Arab  queen  contrasts  strangely 

v/as  water,  and  soon  their  long  thirst  with  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra,  who  may 
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be  called  her  rival  for  the  i)08ition  of  it  was  felt  through  Syria,  Egypt,  Meso- 
the  most  interesting  woman  in  histoiy.  potamia,  and  in  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Both  were  rarely  beautiful,  but  Zeno-  Ancyra.  After  a  few  years  of  actual 
bia's  beauty  was  of  the  handsome  rath-  royidty  Zenobia  decided  to  assume  the 
er  than  of  the  lovely  type.  Her  flash-  name  of  it  as  welL  Coins  were  struck 
ing  eyes,  her  commanding  manners,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son, 
subdued  men's  wills  rather  than  their  with  no  reference  to  the  Empire.  Bome 
hearts.  She  had  the  virtue  of  a  Roman  could  not  let  this  challenge  go  unno- 
matron.  Her  versatility  was  admirable,  ticed.  Aurelian's  army  met  hers  at  An- 
She  joined  a  military  skill  with  a  clear  tioch  and  Emesa.  Bome  was  victorious, 
understanding  of  economic  questions.  The  imperial  army  crossed  the  desert 
She  was  a  clever  linguist,  and  something  and  laid  siege  to  !ralmyra  itself.  After 
of  a  student.  a  brave  defence  the  town  was  taken,  and 
When  Zenobia  was  bom.  Palmyra  was  Zenobia,  who  had  escaped  as  far  as  the 
a  great  commercial  city  of  the  Boman  Euphrates — a  distance  of  five  days — was 
Empire.  Fit)m  the  earliest  times,  when  captured  and  brought  back.  It  is  sad 
a  tnbe  of  nomads  settied  in  the  spot,  to  think  of  the  proud,  noble  queen  as  an 
doubtiess  attracted  by  the  phenomenon  ornament  to  the  triumph  which  greeted 
of  a  copious  spring  in  a  desert  land,  the  the  Emperor  at  Bome.  She  was,  how- 
genius  of  the  place  was  commercial,  ever,  well  treated  and  allowed  to  end 
Gradually  it  became  the  centre  of  many  her  days  in  a  Boman  viUa^  as  a  Boman 
caravan-routes  between  the  Mediterrane-  matron.  These  events  took  place  in  272. 
an,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Petra,  and  central  The  next  year  an  insurrection  in  the 
Arabia.  Its  isolated  position  always  se-  town  was  punished  by  its  destruction, 
cured  for  it  a  sort  of  independence ;  but  After  this  the  place  was  never  glorious, 
as  early  as  Germanicus  it  acknowledged  though  it  appears  as  a  Boman  city. 
Boman  control  in  general  Ebdrian  Later  on  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  his  visit  to  the  city  by  call-  Saracens,  and  its  history  is  obscure, 
in^  it  Adriano})olis.  Later  on  it  re-  Indeed,  its  very  site  was  forgotten,  and 
ceived  the  Jtt9  UaHcum,  and  became  a  Bo-  when,  in  1678,  some  Aleppo  merchants 
man  colony.  When  the  Persian  Sapor  came  across  it,  they  hailed  it  almost  as 
captured  the  Emperor  Valerian  in  the  a  new  discovery, 
year  258  a.d.,  we  hear  of  a  certain  Palmy- 
rene,  oaUed  Odenatus,  sending  propiti- 
atory gifts  to  the  Eastern  conqueror.  Y. 
Odenatus  then  enjoyed  the  honorable 

Boman  titie  of  Consular — a  titie  which  Pbomptlt    at    two  in  the  afternoon 

may  have  just  been  conferred  in  person  our  host,  Sheik  Mohammed  Abdallah, 

by  Valerian.    However,  Sapor  refused  knocked  at  the  darkened  room,  and  a 

the  gifts,  and  Odenatus,  who  always  had  refreshing  lunch  was  brought  in,  of  cool 

an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  promptiv  sour  milk,  eggs  fried  in  Arab  butter, 

joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  weak  with  the  native  bread,  co£fee,  etc.    The 

Emperor  Gkdlienus,  who  seemed  a  prom-  sheik  had  lunched  long  before,  and  he 

ising  sort  of  suzerain,  and  the  united  watched  us  in  dignified  silence,  varied 

armies  were  soon  victorious  over  Sapor,  by  an  occasional  brief  remark,  while  we 

Odenatus  was  named    Supreme  Com-  sat  cross-legged  around  the  low  table, 

mander  in  the  East,  and  though  he  was  eight    inches    high,    which    had    been 

looked  upon  atBome  as  a  subject  of  the  carried  in  and  placed  before  us,  all  set. 

Empire,  yet  within  his  own  wide  realm  He  was  a  handsome  man  of  forty  years 

he  was  practically  sovereign.     Our  in-  — tall,  straight,  with  clear  brown  eyes, 

terest  in  him,  of  course,  is  merely  for  good  features,  a  well-shaped  mustache 

his  wife's  sake.     Aurelian  gives  Zenobia  and  well-trimmed  black  beard.       His 

the  credit  of  her  husband's  successes,  first  appearance  had  strongly  prejudiced 

At  any  rate,  the  assassination  of  Odena-  us  in  his  favor.    In  fact,  he  had  played 

tus  made  no  difference  in  the  power  the  part  of  a  deliverer.    Deathly  tired, 

which  radiated  from  Tadmor  in  the  wil-  overpoweringly  sleepy,  and  without  a 

demess,  except  that  this  increased  until  wiU  of  our  own,  a  few  hours  before  we 
Vol.  Vn.— 45 
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had  entered  the  "  Guest  House  "  in  the  and  the  great  bedstead  in  the  comer  of 
village  and  desperately  submitted  to  the  his  Palmyra  hut  was  a  gift  of  M.  Wilson, 
salacuns  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  score  of  A  Parisian  yamish  was  visible  not  only 
polite  Arabs.  In  a  dream  we  had  seen  in  his  speech  but  in  his  house.  Paris 
them  flitting  about,  spreading  rugs,  ar-  and  Palmyra  do  not  mix  welL  The  roof 
ranging  cushions,  preparing  pipes,  evi-  consisted  of  unhewn  beams  with  a  ceil- 
dently  expecting  that  the  Franks  would  ing  of  twigs,  in  which  birds  were  plan- 
settle  down  for  a  good  long  chat.  We  ning  to  build  their  nests.  The  walls  were 
knew  that  their  elaborate  Arab  compli-  covered  with  rough  plaster.  The  only 
ments  must  be  matched  by  an  ingenious  window  was  blocked  up  with  large 
answer  of  sweet  nothings  on  our  pari  stones.  Handsome  rugs  were  stretched 
The  dream  became  a  nightmare.  I  was  over  a  part  of  the  room.  The  only  bit 
beginning  drearily  to  construct  a  pretty  of  furniture  besides  some  boxes  and 
speech,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  stir  Paris  trunks  was  M.  Wilson's  bed,  which 
in  the  room.  Our  score  of  hosts  arose,  was  piled  high  with  rugs  and  blankets. 
Mechanically  we  rose  also.  Into  our  On  a  shelf  were  nargilehs  with  porcelain 
midst,  with  stately  tread,  and  calm,  bowls.  There  was  a  good  display  of 
gracious  bearing  came  a  man  dressed  in  firearms,  among  them  a  Bemington 
silken  garments,  and  with  a  long  black  repeater.  Against  the  walls  were  hung 
cloak  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  On  robes  of  silk  from  Damascus.  The 
his  head  there  was  a  silk  scarf  of  a  sheik  showed  us  all  his  treasures  with 
maroon  color,  bound  with  black  ropes  the  frank  enjoyment  of  a  child.  His 
of  camel's  hair.     Authority  surrounded  brief  descriptions  usually  ended  in  one 

him  like  an  atmosphere.    Incessit  rex,    way,   with,    "Madame    B .*'      This 

He  greeted  us  in  Arabic  and  French,  and  lady's  notions  of  hospitality  were  indeed 

then,  with  a  sweeping  glance  about  the  admirable.    Taking  down  a  lady's  wrap 

room,  he  said :  that  was  hanging  on  the  rough  mud 

"  They  are  as  thick  as  files  here  ;  come  wall,  he  handed  it  to  me  and  asked : 

with  me."  "  What  would  be  the  price  of  that  in 

Immediately  the  low,  crowded  room  Paris?" 

melted  from  our  sleepy  vision,  and  we  I  turned  it  over,  and,  catching  sight 

foiuid    ourselves  thankfully,   trustfully  of  the  maker's  name,  read  the  magic 

following  the  sheik  out  of  the  village  word  "Worth."    I  think  that  we  may 

to  his  house  a  few  rods  away,  where,  as  now  say  that  the  nineteenth  century  has 

I  have  said,  we  were  left  to  a  delicious  done  its  best— or  its  worst, 

rest.  Our  Easter  Sunday  began  after  Imnch, 

This  house  was  given  up  to  us  during  when  we  strolled  through  the  narrow 

our  short  stay.    About  a  year  ago  a  rich  lanes  between  the  high  mud  walls  that 

French  lady  visited  Palmyra,  and  deter-  protect  the  fruit-gardens  from  Bedouin 

mined  to  return  its  hospitality.    Accord-  raids,  to  a  cool  place  by  the  brook,  where 

ingly,  Sheik  Mohammed  Abdallah  had  we  enjoyed  the  quiet  lor  an  hour.     On 

a  trip  to  Europe,  with  visits  to  Paris,  returning  to  the  house  we  found  that  a 

Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  as  well  as  to  ma-  kid  had  been  killed  and  prepared  in  our 

dame's  famous  chateau.    He  picked  up  honor.     This  was  brought  in  at  dinner- 

a  primitive  but  most  e£fective  French,  time,  after  a  nourishing  soup,  with  a 

though  he  never  got  hold  of  the  letter  huge  pyramid  of  rice.    Iron  spoons  were 

p,      1  will  try  to    reproduce  for  the  conceded  to  our  Western  habits,  but  the 

reader  his  terse  account  of  the  sensation  Arab  way  is  to  dip  in  anywhere  and 

that  his  Oriental  splendor  made  at  the  scoop  out  a  handf  uL     Then  came  cooked 

Grand  Opera.  dates,  and  various  dishes  of  curds.    Tea 

"  Barti — moi — h  I'Ob^ra.  Dont  le  was  served  in  Persian  china,  with  gold 
monde  barla:  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  spoons.  A  younger  brother  of  the 
9a?  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  9a  ? "  His  sheik  stood  in  a  depression  of  the 
simplicity  was  delightful  He  found  room,  near  the  door,  with  a  glass  clasped 
nothing  to  eat  in  Paris.  The  Koran  in  both  hands,  which  he  presented  when- 
f orbids  wine,  and  the  water  made  him  ilL  ever  anyone  wished  to  dnnk.  He  was  ex- 
He  was  received   by  President  GMvy,  pected  to  be  silent,  as  we  found  when 
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we  tried  to  talk  with  him.     Sheik  Mo-  say  that  he  was  decidedly  sulky.    But 

hammed  was  master  in  his  own  house,  then,  did  not  Achilles  fall  to  crying  when 

His  brothers  did  not  sit  in  his  presence,  he  lost  his  bride  ?    I  think  that  the  Pal- 

except  on  invitation.  A  certain  etiquette,  myrene  lover  behaved,   on   the  whole, 

however,  did  not  prevent  a£fectionaterela-  rather  better  than  the  Greek, 
tions  between  the  members  of  this  really 
charming  family.     The  next  evening  the 

youngest  sheik,  a  silent  boy  of  eigh-  .^ 
teen,  with  something  very  winning  in  his 
simple  manners,  was  to  be  bei^thed. 

He  was  a  favorite  with  his  eldest  broth-  A  soft  gray  coverlet  of  cloud  was 
er,  who  had  given  him  a  fine  garment  spread  over  the  sky  on  Monday  when 
of  silk.  The  young  fellow  was  as  ner-  we  started  out  for  the  day's  work  of  ex- 
vous  as  a  girL  Old  Sheik  Faris  was  amining  the  ruins.  First  came  a  de- 
dining  with  us  that  evening,  in  sign  of  lightful  bath.  The  Sacred  Fountain  of 
the  healing  of  a  family  feud,  and  etiquette  Ephka  flows  quietly  out  of  a  cave  that 
seemed  to  demand  that  the  ceremony  penetrates  far  into  the  side  of  a  hilL  A 
wait  for  him.  The  young  lover,  though  bath-house  has  been  built  over  the  mouth 
polite,  was  very  distrait^  but  the  old  of  the  grotto.  It  was  a  new  sensation, 
sheik  was  having  a  fine  time  with  the  this  swimming  along  a  river  fifteen  feet 
Americans,  and  had  no  thought  of  leav-  wide,  in  a  cool  d^k  tunnel,  straight 
ing.  A  wonderful  old  man  he  was — a  to wcurd  the  centre  of  the  mountain.  The 
veritable  personage.  As  he  sat  before  wateris  warm,  and  strongly  impregnated 
us  on  the  floor,  his  beautiful  dark  eyes  with  sulphur,  which  renders  it  soft  and 
flashing  from  under  his  cavernous  brows,  oily,  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  delicious 
with  his  thick  white  beard  flowing  down  to  the  skin.  Outside  the  cave  the  stream 
over  a  shaggy  breast,  with  his  splendid-  slides  noiselessly  over  an  irregular  pave- 
ly  set  head  and  well-shaped  handis,  which  ment  of  flat  white  stone,  fringed  with  a 
he  used  in  eloquent  gesture  to  accompa-  gray-green  growth  like  sea-weed.  The 
ny  a  voice  both  deep  and  rich,  I  felt  like  water  is  a  clear  opal  in  color,  and  on  its 
a  youth  at  the  feet  of  a  patriarch,  not  surface  are  dark,  oily  circles  floating 
as  a  civilized  Frank  in  the  presence  of  down  in  rims  of  gold.  The  stream  has 
an  ignorant,  barefooted,  camel-driving  a  strange  effect,  as  of  molten,  moving 
Arab.  His  personality  was  still  more  glass.  Farther  along  on  the  hill-side  we 
I)otent  when  he  announced  that  he  would  found  the  towers  wluch  had  mocked  us 
cure  me  of  a  headache.  Fixing  his  blaz-  the  day  before.  The  Palmyrene  tombs 
ing  eyes  upon  mine,  he  smoothed  and  are  unique.  Imagine  a  tower  of  foxu:  or 
puckered  my  forehead  with  his  right  five  stories,  each  story  consisting  of  a 
hand,  muttering  some  incantation  in  a  square  chamber,  lined  with  deep  dielves 
low,  rumbling  voice,  which  he  suddenly  for  bodies.  In  one  comer  there  mounts' 
raised  to  a  trumpet-like  monotone  as  a  staircase.  Some  of  the  chambers  are 
he  intoned  the  words,  "In  the  name  elaborately  carved  in  stone,  with  pilas- 
of  Gk>d,  the  Merciful,  the  Gbracious  ters,  cornices,  and  diamond  penetrations 
One."  in  the  ceiling,  in  which  portraits — ^now 

Then  his  face  relaxed  from  its  intense  sadly  defaced  by  the  Arabs — were  sculpt- 

look,  he  removed  his  hand,  and  in  a  ured.    The  art  is  not  fine,  and  repre- 

pleasant,  natural  tone  he  said :  sents  a  debased  classic  period.    Mum- 

"  Now  you  will  be  better."  mies  may  still  be  found  in  these  tombs. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  touch  did  We  came  across  a  lot  of  wrappings, 

not  help  my  head,  neither  did  the  pater-  bones,  skin,  teeth,  and  fingers.    The  ex- 

nal  kiss  which  he  gave  me  on  pacing,  terior  of  Uie  towers  is  usually  plain, 

though  this  was  gratifying  as  a  mark  of  Half-way  up  one  sees  a  tablet  with  a 

extreme  favor.     We  learned  the  next  long  inscription  in  Greek  and  Palmyrene. 

day  that  there  had  been  some  hitch  in  A  good  view  of  Palmyra  is  obtained 

the  betrothal,  and  the  young  sheik's  here.    Bare  white  hills  protect  it  on  the 

spirits  were  very  low  in  consequence,  north  and  west,  with  a  hill  of  grayish- 

U I  did  not  like  him  so  much,  I  should  blue  more  to  the  south.    High  on  an 
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eastern  peak  is  a  massive  Turkish  fort,  from  the  walla  I  like  to  remember 
quite  deserted.  One  looks  east  to  the  one  glimpse  through  the  framework  of 
great  enclosure  of  the  Temple  of  the  the  Temple  gate,  over  the  roofs  of  the 
Sun,  which  shows  a  gate-way,  lofty  walls,  squalid  village,  between  the  yellow-white 
and  a  few  pillars  here  and  there.  Di-  columns  of  the  outer  court,  with  the 
rectly  to  the  east  of  the  Temple  is  the  bright  oasis  just  outside  and  the  gray, 
bright  green  patch  of  the  gardens,  the  flat  desert  beyond.  I  confess  that  my 
only  sign  of  fertility  in  l^e  landscape,  preference  is  for  these  general  views,  and 
for  beyond  this  stretches  the  flat  of  Uie  that  I  was  sorry  to  descend  to  the  in- 
desert,  with  streaks  of  yellow  and  of  structive  but  arduous  duty  of  examining 
white,  and  with  a  band  of  dull  blue  the  row  of  columns  without  the  Temple 
toward  the  horizon,  like  the  sea  under  walls. 

a  leaden  sky.  Stretching  for  the  best  There  is  enough  here,  however,  to  set 
part  of  a  mile  along  the  plain  between  the  imagination  at  work  when  one  re- 
the  great  Temple  and  the  western  hills  members  that  the  imposing  system  of 
is  the  Street  of  Columns,  with  scores  of  streets,  consisting  of  one  long  avenue, 
smaller  ruins,  temples,  markets,  houses,  having  its  double  and  perhaps  fourfold 
to  right  and  left.  The  e£fect  is  very  set  of  columns,  with  branching  side- 
light, for  the  stone  used  was  the  pale  streets  and  small  plazas  at  their  inter- 
yellow  limestone  of  the  surrounding  section  with  the  main  vray,  was  once 
hills.  alive  with  merchants,  shoppers,  and 
The  court-yard  of  the  Temple  of  the  caravans  of  camels,  and  brilliantly  lined 
Sun  occupied  a  platform  two  hundred  with  gay  bazaars.  I  confess  that  the 
and  sixty-five  yards  square,  approached  visitor  will  be  at  first  confused  by  the 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  since  de-  irregularity  of  the  ruins  strewn  over  the 
stroyed,  and  enclosed  wim  a  high  vmU,  sandy  plain.  He  will  find  that  a  sense 
still  standing,  divided  off  by  pilasters,  of  order  will  grow  upon  him  if  he  vmlks 
We  entered  by  the  Saracenic  gate-way,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  street 
which  replaces  the  old  portal,  electing  from  the  Eastern  Portal,  with  its  Tri- 
to  get  a  good  sight  of  the  fifty  remain-  umphal  Arch,  flanked  by  two  lower 
ing  columns  of  Uie  colonnade,  double  on  archways,  to  the  six  monolithic  col- 
three  sides  and  single  toward  the  east,  umns  of  the  ruined  tomb  which  termi- 
which  followed  the  inner  line  of  the  wall,  nates  the  long  colonnade.  He  will  ob- 
But  the  court  is  no  longer  open.  Hud-  serve  that  this  is  not  quite  in  a  straight 
died  within  the  enclosure  and  filling  its  line,  as  a  slight  divergence  to  the  right 
whole  space,  like  sheep  in  an  Eastern  occurs  at  one  of  the  open  places  where 
fold,  are  tiie  scores  of  mud  huts  which  the  crossway  is  marked  by  four  larger 
form  the  modem  village  of  Tadmor.  columns.  He  will  notice  on  almost  every 
We  made  our  way  through  long  lanes  of  column,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up, 
wretched  hovels,  with  naked  children  a  corbel  or  shelf,  on  which  statues  were 
playing  about  and  half  a  dozen  digni-  erected  to  prominent  citizens.  Scat- 
fied  old  men  sitting  in  flowing  robes  at  tered  about  everywhere  are  fragments, 
the  comers,  to  the  Temple  itself,  which  variously  ornamented  with  the  lotos  and 
stands  at  about  the  centre  of  the  court  egg-and-dart  pattern. 
This  building,  which  had  a  single  peri-  The  ruins  of  Baalbec  are  not  so  ex- 
style  of  fluted  columns,  preserved  only  tensive,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more 
on  tlie  south  side,  was  about  sixty-five  imposing,  and  their  detail,  while  no 
yards  long  and  thirty-four  yards  wide,  richer,  represents  a  purer  art.  Baalbec, 
A  richly  ornamented  door-way  leads  into  however,  can  mean  no  more  than  a 
the  interior,  part  of  which  is  roofed  in  splendid  achievement  of  architecture, 
as  a  mosque.  The  portal  of  the  Cella  is  It  has  almost  no  history.  Upon  the 
considered  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  work  sympathetic  visitor  Palmyra  acts  like  a 
in  Palmyra.  The  ceiling  of  the  door-  cnann.  The  prostrate  columns  rise, 
way  bears  a  sculptured  eagle,  with  out-  The  plazas  hum  with  the  noise  of  barter, 
stretched  vnngs  on  a  stanred  ground.  The  spot  in  the  desert  is  still  a  terror  to 
A  broken  flight  of  steps  in  the  north-  Home.  The  whole  Eastern  world  is  still 
em  apse  brings  you  to  a  charming  view  ruled  by  the  beautiful  Zenobia. 
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vn. 

On  our  return  journey  to  Damascus 
we  had  all  the  pleasure  of  seeing  famil- 
iar landscapes  under  different  effects  of 
cloud  and  sky.  Again  we  felt  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  night  in  the  Syrian  Desert. 
We  had  the  same  good  fortime  in 
weather.  Thunder-storms  raged  a 
mile  away,  but  only  cooled  the  air  for 
us,  and  passed  on,  leaving  us  untouched. 
Our  last  night,  l^e  our  first,  was  spent 
atMaarra.  The  blind  girl  sat  by  the 
fire  and  Im-Nikola  still  coughed.  The 
village  turned  out  to  meet  Joe,  who  re- 
ceived the  ovation  with  a  nonchalance 
befitting  an  experienced  traveller,  but  I 
know  he  was  gratified.    To  watch  him 


roving  about  the  village  with  a  transient 
air  was  distinctly  edSying.  The  sense 
of  leisure  which  we  had  the  next  day 
was  new  and  pleasant.  We  had  been 
riding  eight  and  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
the  four  hours  to  Damascus  seemed  a 
trifie.  When  we  crossed  the  ridge  and 
saw  the  broad  plain,  it  was  under  the 
canopy  of  a  thunderous  cloud  with 
vivid  spots  of  sunlight  on  the  green  be- 
yond. Our  last  lunch  was  taken  in  the 
gardens  outside  the  city  walla  The 
Barada  vmter  rippled  a  welcome  as 
we  sat  under  a  generous  walnut-tree. 
Soon  after,  when  we  found  ourselves 
entering  Bab  T^ma,  the  sight  of  the 
Oriental  Mohammedan  city  of  Damascus 
really  thrilled  us  with  a  sense  of  home. 
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I.— AS  A  HOUSEHOLDER. 


By  Frederick  W.  Whitridge. 


I  HE  series  of  papers 
upon  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens, of  which  this 
is  the  first,  happened 
lately  to  be  mention- 
ed before  a  person  of 
ripe  and  sound  judg- 
ment, who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world,  but  who  is  not  a 
native  of  this  Monte  Cristo  of  na- 
tions ;  and  this  person,  illuminated  by 
the  knowledge  of  many  cities  and  men, 
thereupon  exclaimed:  "Bights  of  citi- 
zens !  You  Americans  haven't  got  any 
rights ;  or  if  you  have,  you  are  all  so 
afraid  of  each  other  you  dare  not  assert 
them."  The  distinction  which  under- 
lies this  somewhat  feminine  observation 
between  the  rights  to  which  a  citizen  is 
legaUy  entitled  and  those  which  he  act- 
ually enjoys  would  be  interesting  to 
follow,  but  tiie  attempt  to  do  so  would 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  innumer- 
able questions,  such  as  :  why  citizens  do 
not  miEike  themselves  felt  at  the  prima- 
ries ;  why  the  negro  vote  is  not  counted ; 
why  political  corporals  in  large  cities 
are  so  often  scalawags;  why  taxes  do 


not  fall  equally  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust — and  others,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  be  here  misplaced,  and 
which,  moreover,  are  threadbare.  The 
distinction  ultimately  rests,  however, 
upon  the  principle  that  eveiy  right  car- 
ries with  it  a  corresponding  duty,  and 
in  attempting  to  consider  any  class  of  a 
citizen's  rights,  this  distinction  is  to  be 
kept  continually  in  mind. 

The  more  civilized  we  become  the 
more  the  rights  we  enjoy  depend  upon 
the  performance  by  our  neighbors  of 
their  duties  to  us.  In  the  complicated 
life  of  great  cities,  ee^cially,  most  of  a 
citizen's  rights  are  enjoyed  through  the 
fulfilment  by  other  citizens  of  their 
duties  to  him.  If  everybody  spontane- 
ously discharged  these  duties  the  mil- 
lenium  would  be  at  hand.  If  anybody 
might  enforce  them  as  he  had  the  power 
we  should  be  under  the  reign  of  brute 
force.  As  neither  of  these  conditions 
is  true,  we  depend  upon  governments 
as  the  instruments  by  which  rights 
are  defined  and  protected,  inordinate 
desires  restrained,  the  performance  of 
duties  compelled,  and  the  citizen  thus 
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really  enabled  to  enjoy  the  rights  to  the  modem  householder  a  residuum  of 
whidi  he  is  legally  entitled.  This  is  the  rights  of  a  castellan.  A  man's  house 
indeed  the  idea  of  civil  society.  It  is  his  own ;  nobody  else  can  occupy  it 
was  admirably  stated  in  1643,  by  or  enter  it,  unless  he  enters  in  the  name 
Governor  Endicott,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  law,  without  his  permission.  If 
of  the  first  symptom  of  a  revolt  against  one  man  burglariously  breaks  into  the 
the  Puritan  authority,  in  words  with  house  of  anotiier  to-day  the  ovnier  may 
which,  if  we  only  coidd,  it  would  have  lawfully,  if  necessary,  kill  him.  If  the 
been  a  good  thing  to  have  branded  every  householder  finds  an  intruder  in  his 
man  who  has  come  through  Castle  Gbur-  house  he  may  eject  him.  And  in  his 
den  since  1848.  John  Winthrop  reports  own  house  a  man  may  do  many  things 
him  as  saying :  *'  Concerning  liberty,  I  which  he  cannot  do  outside  of  it.  He 
observe  a  great  mistake  in  t£e  connlary  is  the  descendant  of  the  Teutonic  house- 
about  that.  There  is  a  twofold  liberty,  father,  and  he  must  still  be  obeyed  in 
natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature  is  now  the  house  by  his  vnfe,  children,  and  ser- 
corrupt),  and  civil  or  federal  The  first  vants.  If  fiiey  disobey,  he  may  turn 
is  common  to  man  with  beasts  and  out  the  servants  and  punish  the  chil- 
other  creatures.  By  this,  man,  as  he  dren.  Within  three  hundred  years  he 
stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath  might  also  have  punished  his  wife  with 
liberty  to  do  what  he  lists  ;  it  is  a  lib-  a  rod  not  bigger  than  the  judge's  thumb, 
erty  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  .  .  If,  however,  the  wife  disobey  her  hus- 
Thls  is  that  great  enemy  of  truth  and  band  in  these  times  there  is  nothing 
peace ;  that  wild  beast,  which  all  the  which  the  Teutonic  house-father  would 
ordinances  of  Gk)d  are  bent  against  to  have  been  likely  to  do  under  those  cir- 
restrain  and  subdue  it.  The  otiier  kind  cumstances  which  can  be  safely  accepted 
of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal  .  .  as  a  precedent  by  the  modem  husband. 
This  liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  The  citizen  may,  in  his  own  house, 
of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist  without  wear  what  clothes  he  likes,  use  what 
it ;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  which  is  language  he  likes,  and,  generally  speak- 
good,  just,  and  honest.  This  liberty  ing,  may  do  in  his  own  house  what  he 
you  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard,  pleases  to  do ;  save  only  the  things 
not  only  of  your  goods,  but  of  your  which  conflict  with  what  some  other 
lives,  if  need  be.''  householder  happens  to  please  at  the 
When  men  began  to  be  householders  same  time,  or  the  things  of  which  the 
each  probably  did  in  his  own  dwelling  consequences  would  be  injurious  to  the 
what,  in  his  corrupt  nature,  he  listed ;  whole  body  of  citizens.  In  Boston,  for 
and  it  is  in  a  man's  own  house  that  the  instance,  he  may,  in  his  own  house, 
largest  amount  of  natural  liberty  still  swear  freely,  which  he  cannot  do  outside 
exists.  In  the  endeavor  to  protect  that  without  committing  a  misdemeanor  ;  in 
liberty  houses  grew  into  castles.  ''A  Washington  he  may  take  the  name  of 
man's  house  is  his  castle  "  is  a  maxim  the  Trinity  in  vain,  while  if  he  does  it 
which  early  expressed  how  strong  and  in  the  streets  he  renders  himself  liable 
free  a  man  v^as  in  his  owdl  house.  Cas-  to  be  fined  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  ; 
ties  and  their  inhabitants  were,  perhaps,  and  in  Maine  and  Kansas,  if  he  can  get 
always  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  vnne  and  beer  into  his  house,  he  may 
but  at  the  dawn  of  the  English  law  a  man  drink  it  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
was  protected  by  it  in  his  own  dwell-  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
ing.  Magna  Charta  declared  that  no  In  cities,  tiie  crowding  of  people  has 
free  man  diould  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  necessitated  laws  to  govern  what  they 
or  ousted  from  his  property,  or  in  any  may  do  and  what  they  may  not.  These 
viray  destroyed,  save  by  the  judgment  of  laws  treat  of  many  matters  which  in  the 
his  equals  and  the  law  of  the  land.  His  country  would  be  regarded  as  flagrant 
house  is  a  man's  castle,  in  many  ways,  breaches  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
stilL  True,  he  can  no  longer  put  his  Li  the  country  a  man  may  build  his 
enemies,  if  he  catches  them,  into  his  house  exactly  as  he  pleases ;  but  in  New 
cellars,  and  pluck  out  their  teeth  and  York,  for  instance— and  the  same  is 
hairs  one  by  one,  yet  there  remains  in  more  or  less  true  of  other  cities—there 
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are  a  great  number  of  laws  for  the  pre-  they  vent  it  differently  from  the  way  in 

vention  of  fire ;  among  them  are  twenty  which  Sir  Boger  would  have  expressed 

pages  devoted  to  the  "  construction  of  himself. 

buildings,"  which  restrict  that  liberty.  The  law  provides  that  in  dwellings,  as 
A  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Buildings  is  in  every  other  sort  of  buildings,  each 
created  in  the  Fire  Department,  and  floor  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to 
before  the  erection,  construction,  alter-  bear  seventy-flve  pounds  on  each  square 
ation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  part  foot  of  its  surface.  Eveiy  exterior  cor- 
of  a  building  can  be  begun,  in  New  nice  or  gutter  must  be  of  fireproof  ma- 
York,  the  modem  householder  must  file  terial.  The  roof  of  every  building,  as 
with  this  Bureau  a  detailed  written  state-  weU  as  the  top  and  sides  of  dormer  win- 
ment  of  the  specification,  and  a  com-  dows,  must  be  covered  with  slate,  tin, 
plete  copy  of  the  plans  of  the  building  zinc,  copper,  iron,  or  such  other  equally 
he  proposes  to  undertake,  and  must,  fireproof  material  as  the  Fire  Depart- 
moreover,  swear  to  it,  or  get  his  agent  ment  may  improve.  Every  building 
to  do  so  for  him.  After  these  plans  have  must  have  a  scuttle  leading  to  the  roof, 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau,  the  citi-  which  in  tenement-houses  must  never 
zen  may  begin  to  build  his  house.  He  be  locked,  though  it  may  be  bolted  on 
may  not,  however,  south  of  One  Hun-  the  inside ;  and  all  buildings  must  be 
dred  and  Fortieth  Street,  build  of  any  provided  with  metallic  leaders  for  con- 
material  except  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  ducting  water  from  the  roof  to  the  sew- 
and  the  law  contains  the  most  minute  er  or  street  gutter,  in  such  way  that  the 
regulations  as  to  the  manner  of  build-  water  cannot  flow  over  the  sidewalk, 
ing.  It  defines  how  excavations  are  to  Besides  conforming  to  all  these  laws, 
be  dug,  and  foundation  walls,  party  and  filing  his  plans  with  the  inspector 
walls,  and  partition  walls  to  be  built ;  of  buildings,  the  householder  must  also 
it  describes  the  quality  of  brick  and  file  in  the  Health  Department,  suitable 
mortar  which  can  be  put  into  buildings,  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  plumb- 
and  prescribes  the  use  of  anchors,  gir-  ing  and  drainage  which  he  wants  to  have; 
ders,  beams,  and  columns.  The  con-  and  not  until  those  have  been  approved 
struction  of  arches  over  openings,  of  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Health,  can 
lintels,  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  he  proceed  with  that  part  of  his  house, 
hoistways,  chunneys,  stairways,  flues,  Should  he  attempt  to  evade  this  provi- 
hot-air  flues  and  registers,  and  the  man-  sion  of  the  law,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a 
ner  of  introducing  steam,  water,  and  gas  misdemeanor. 

pipes,  furnaces,  and  smoke-pipes,  are  all  All  these  restrictions  upon  the  citizen 
elaborately  limited  and  specified.  as  a  householder,  which  prevent  him 
Many  of  these  regulations  are  in-  from  doing  what,  in  his  corrupt  or  ig- 
tended  for  public  or  quasi-public  build-  norant  nature,  he  might  list,  are  for  the 
ings,  such  as  schools,  theatres,  and  purpose  of  preserving  the  health,  prop- 
churches,  rather  than  for  dwellings.  But  erty,  or  security  of  other  citizens  ;  and 
enough  of  them  apply  to  private  houses  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  compel 
to  have  filled  citizens  of  the  time  of  Poor  others  to  comply  with  these  restric- 
Richard  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  could  tions,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  duties 
they  be  restored  to  become  householders  they  impose,  constitutes  a  large  por- 
in  modem  New  York,  with  wonder  and,  tion  of  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
at  first  blush,  with  indignation.  Our  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  statutes 
liberty,  they  would  say,  is  gone.  Sub-  another  class  of  provisions,  for  the  pur- 
merged,  indeed,  it  partially  is,  in  the  pose  of  protecting  not  merely  the  indi- 
nghts  of  others.  Such  feelings,  more-  vidual  householder,  but,  if  it  may  be  so 
over,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  citizens  of  expressed,  the  circumjacent  household- 
another  century.  Citizens  from  Mon-  ers,  against  the  careless,  ignorant,  or 
tana,  and  even  Ohio,  where  the  individ-  reckless  acts  or  omissions  of  the  indi- 
ual  does  not  yet  wither  before  the  world,  vidual,  and  which  give  to  public  officers 
have  been  ^own  to  express  a  similar  the  right  to  enter  any  building  on  the 
feeling  when  they  first  come  to  New  complaint  of  a  citizen,  or  of  their  own 
York  to  become  householders;  though  motion,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
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health  or  safety.    We  also  find  certain  pie  and  explicit  enough  to  give  the  Fire 

farther  proi^ons  whid^  limit  the  own-  Department  power  to  remove  anything 

er's  use  of  his  own  house,  with  the  same  likely  to  foster  a  conflagration.     They 

end  in  view.    These  statutes  relate  first  apply,  however,  only  to  "  structures," 

to  the  Fire  Department  proper,  second,  and  consequently  not  to  the  collections 

to  the  Bureau  of  Buildmgs,  and  thirds  of    empty    wooden    drygoods    boxes, 

to  the  Health  Department.  which  one  or  two  people  in  New  York 

First,  in  case  of  fire,  it  is  lawful  for  have  apparently  been  seized  with  a  ma- 
the  mayor,  or  in  his  absence  the  re-  nia  for  making.  These  persons  gather 
corder,  with  the  consent  of  any  two  al-  boxes  in  vast  quantities,  and  pile  them, 
dermen — or  for  any  three  aldermen — to  in  vacant  lots,  as  high  as  the  second 
direct  either  the  building  which  is  on  stories  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
fire,  or  any  other  building,  to  be  pulled  There  are  two  such  collections  of  kind- 
down  and  destroyed ;  and  the  Fire  De-  ling  wood  not  far  from  my  own  house, 
partment  is  provided  with  a  corps  of  which  have  remained  apparently  undis- 
sappers  and  miners  for  the  discharge  turbed,  save  by  gradual  additions,  for 
of  this  public  duty.  The  fire  marshal,  years.  As  the  land  is  valuable,  it  is  fair 
or  any  of  his  officers  or  agents  thereto  to  assume  that  there  is  some  design  in 
authorized  by  him,  may  also  enter  any  thus  devoting  it  to  the  storage  of  empty 
building  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  boxes ;  but  ail  that  can  be  positively 
examining  the  stoves,  pipes,  ranges,  fur-  affirmed  about  it  is,  that  these  heaps  of 
naces,  and  heating  api>aratus  of  every  inflammable  material  affi>rd  a  refuge  for 
kind,  including  chimneys  or  other  myriads  of  vagrant  cats,  that  they  con- 
things  which  in  his  opinion  may  be  stitute  a  standing  menace  to  the  sur- 
dangerous,  in  causing  or  promoting  rounding  dwellings  in  case  of  fire,  and 
fires,  or  to  the  firemen  or  occupants  in  that,  as  they  are  not  '*  structures,"  nei- 
case  of  fire ;  and  upon  his  rei)ort  the  ther  the  Fire  Department  nor  anyone 
Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  may  direct  else  has  i)ower  to  cause  their  removal 
the  owner  to  alter  or  remedy  the  same  In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  most 
within  such  time  as  may  be  in  their  important  rights  which  the  householder 
judgment  necessary ;  and  if  the  owner  enjoys,  either  directly  or  through  the 
does  not  do  it  they  may  cause  it  to  be  medium  of  public  officers,  over  against 
done  at  his  ei^nse.  So,  if  the  officers  the  others,  are  secured  to  him  by  the 
of  the  bureau  of  buildings  in  the  Fire  Board  of  Health.  That  body  is  author- 
Department  consider  any  building  or  ized,  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
parts  of  a  building,  staging,  or  other  ''Whenever  any  building,  erection,  ex- 
structure,  to  be  uii^e,  l^ey  may  com-  cavation,  premises,  business,  pursuit, 
pel  the  owner,  or  any  other  person  hav-  matter  or  thing,  or  the  sewerage,  drain- 
ing an  interest  in  the  same,  upon  writ-  age,  or  ventilation  thereof,  in  said  city, 
ten  notice  containing  a  description  of  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
the  premises  or  structure  deemed  un-  (whether  as  a  whole  or  in  any  particu- 
safe  or  dangerous,  to  make  it  secure  or  lar),  be  in  a  condition  or  in  e£fect  dan- 
have  it  removed ;  and  if  he  does  not  gerous  to  life  or  health,"  it  may,  on  the 
begin  one  of  those  operations  by  twelve  record  of  what  it  shall  consider  sufficient 
o'clock,  noon,  of  the  day  following  the  proof,  thereupon  declare  the  same  a 
service  of  such  notice  upon  him,  it  may  nuisance,  and  order  "  it  to  be  removed, 
be  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  abated,  suspended,  altered,  or  otherwise 
at  the  latter's  expense.  The  house-  improved  or  purified."  Before  such  an 
holder  in  New  York  City  must  not  keep  order  is  acted  upon,  any  person  affected 
gunpowder  or  any  other  explosive  in  his  by  it  has  three  days  within  which  to 
house,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  should  apply  for  its  modification  or  rescission, 
desire  to  keep  more  than  five  barrels  of  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  are, 
petroleum,  kerosene,  or  any  compounds  by  law,  to  be  construed  to  include  the 
or  products  containing  those  or  londred  enforcement  of  the  repairs  of  buildings, 
substances  in  the  house,  he  is  prohibited  houses,  or  other  structures,  the  regula- 
f  rom  keeping  them  above  his  first  floor,  tion  of  the  public  markets,  the  removal 

These  provisions  are  apparently  am-  of  any  obstruction  or  thing  from  the 
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public  streets  or  sidewalks,  which  shall  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  by 

in  their  opinion  be  liable  to  lead  to  re-  statute  to-day.    It  is  made  the  duty  of 

suits  dangerous  to  life  or  health ;  the  that  body : 

prevention  of  accidents  by  which  life  or  ''  To  cause  any  avenue,  street,  alley, 

health  may  be  endangered,  and,  gener^  or  other  passage  whatever,  to  be  fenced 

aUy,  the  abating  of  aU  nuisances.  up  or  otherwise  inclosed,  if  they  shall 

In  order  to  make  these  powers  effec-  think  the  public  safety  requires  it,  and 
tive  the  further  power  is  conferred  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for  prevent- 
upon  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  ing  all  persons  ^m  going  to  any  part 
sanitary  superintendent,  the  sanitary  of  the  city  so  inclosed, 
inspectors,  or  such  other  persons  as  the  ''  To  forbid  and  prevent  all  communi- 
Board  may  authorize,  to  enter,  without  cation  with  the  house  or  family  infected 
fee  or  hindrance,  and  examine  and  with  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  pesti- 
survey  all  grounds,  erections,  vehicles,  lential  disease,  except  by  means  of  phys- 
structures,  apartments,  buildings,  and  icians,  nurses,  or  messengers  to  carry 
places  in  the  city,  as  well  as  all  sewers,  the  necessary  advice,  medicines,  and  pro- 
cellars,  and  excavations  of  every  kind,  visions  to  the  afiSicted. 
and  inspect  their  safety  and  sanitaiy  con-  "  To  adopt  such  means  for  preventing 
dition.  all  communication  between  any  part  of 

The  law  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  city  infected  vdth  a  disease  of  a  -pes- 
eveiy  householder,  and  of  everyone  who  tilentiaJ,  infectious,  or  contagious  char- 
is  in  any  way  interested  in  a  dwelling —  acter,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  city,  as 
and  for  this,  and  most  other  legal  pur-  shall  be  prompt  and  effectual" 
poses,  a  single  apartment  or  room  in  The  Board  of  Health  may  also,  "in 
which  a  man  lives  is  his  dwelling — to  their  discretion,  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
put  and  preserve  that  dwelling,  and  es-  internal  intercourse  by  land  or  water 
pecially  the  sewerage,  drainage,  and  ven-  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  such 
tilation  thereof,  in  such  condition  that  infected  place ;  and  may  direct  that  all 
it  shall  not  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  persons  who  shall  come  into  the  city, 
to  life  or  health ;  and  anything  which  is  contrary  to  their  prohibitions  or  regula- 
putrid  or  otherwise  dangerous  to  health,  tions,  shall  he  apprehended  and  con- 
the  Board  may  have  destroyed  or  re-  veyed  to  the  vessd  or  place  whence  they 
moved  ;  certain  kinds  of  business,  such  last  came  ;  or  if  sick,  that  they  be  con- 
as  bone  boiling,  the  skinning  of  dead  veyed  to  such  place  as  the  Board  of 
animals,  is  prohibited  altogether.  Health  shall  direct." 

The  most  formidable  powers  of  the  While  these  are  the  largest  powers  of 
Board  of  Health,  however,  are  those  re-  the  Board  of  Health,  they  are  f ortun- 
lating  to  quarantine.  Something  in  the  ately  rarely  exercised.  The  ''  abating  of 
nature  of  quarantine  has  been  knovni  all  nuisances  "  is  the  function  it  is  most 
ever  since  the  Jews  isolated  Hieir  lepers,  frequently  called  upon  to  discharge,  as 
and  compelled  them  to  cry  out  "  un-  well  as  that  the  exercise  of  which  often- 
clean  "  on  the  approach  of  a  fellow-  est  makes  a  householder  feel  that  he 
creature.  During  tbe  medisBval  plagues  is  being  interfered  vdih.  A  nuisance 
quarantines  were  instituted  at  uie  Ital-  is  any  act  or  omission  which  annoys,  in- 
ian  seaports,  and  to  avoid  that  disease  jures,  or  endangers  the  comfort,  repose, 
an  isolation  was  sometimes  voluntarily  health,  or  safety  of  any  considerable 
undertaken,  in  monasteries  and  palaces,  number  of  persons.  It  would  not  be 
rigid  enough  to  be  effective.  But  not  easy  to  enumerate  here  what  these  acts 
until  our  own  generation  has  the  power  ar^,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
existed  to  compel  every  householder,  if  power  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  say, 
need  be,  to  live  in  seclusion  as  complete  that  if  my  neighbor  keeps  a  parrot,  or 
as  that  Boccaccio  tells  us  his  gay,  though  dogs,  or  plays  his  comet-^piston  in  his 
discreet,  young  people  undertook  in  self-  yard,  or  if  I  suspect  that  microbes  are 
defence  in  that  famous  villa  beyond  the  escaping  from  his  sewer-pipes  into  mine, 
walls  of  Florence.  The  power  which  I  may  complain  to  the  Board,  and  it 
King  Pamfilo  or  Queen  Fiainmetta  there  may  tiiereupon  send  a  man  who,  without 
exercised  was  much  less  than  that  vested  fee  or  hindrance,  may  enter  my  neigh- 
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bor'a  house  to  examine  the  justice  of  my  man  protected  himself  and  his  property, 

complaint,  and  if    he    thinks    it  well  It  would  be  a  little  chaotic  if  each  man 

founded,  the  Board  may  order  and  com-  undertook  to  do  that  in  New  York,  so 

pel  my  neighbor  to  give  up  his  pets  and  the  government  provides  a  police  force 

his  playing,  or  to  have  his  pipes  re-  for  i^t  and  some  other  purposes.     So 

paired.  it  would  be    inconvenient    for    every 

The  rights  of  the  householder,  thus  householder  to  attempt  to  construct  his 
far  considered,  are,  first,  those  absolute  own  sewers,  have  his  own  aqueducts, 
rights  protected  by  the  criminal  laws  of  own  his  own  parks,  pave  and  clean  the 
civilized  society  ;  secondly,  those  rights  streets  in  front  of  his  own  land,  or  do 
originating  in  the  exigencies  of  a  crowd-  the  thousand  things  which  the  necessi- 
ed  population,  the  enjoyment  of  which  ties  of  communal  living  impose  upon 
largely  depends  upon  the  performance,  the  municipality.  All  Uiese  things  we 
by  his  neighboring  householders,  of  their  pay  for  having  done  for  us,  and  the  stat- 
stetutory  duties.  Both  these  classes  of  utes  relating  to  New  York  provide,  at 
rights  are,  on  the  whole,  well  secured,  length  and  in  detail,  for  the  manner  in 
If  they  are  infringed,  the  delinquent  is  which  the  money  is  to  be  raised  and  ex- 
an  individual,  and  he  can  always  be  got  pended,  and  for  the  definition  of  the  du- 
at.  The  third  and  most  prominent,  if  ties  of  those  entrusted  with  the  spend- 
not  the  most  important,  class  of  rights  ing  of  it.  This  is  done  through  the 
of  the  householder  are  those  of  which  medium  of  the  mayor's  office  and  of  the 
the  enjoyment  depends  upon  the  per-  following  city  departments :  1.  The  De- 
formance  by  the  whole  public,  that  is,  partment  of  Public  Works,  containing 
the  government,  of  the  statutory  duties  nine  bureaus  for  the  following  pur- 
imposed  upon  it.  The  difference  be-  poses :  (a)  for  laying  water-pipes,  con- 
tween  the  position  of  the  householder  structing  and  repairing  hydrants,  the 
in  reference  to  this  third  class,  and  his  head  of  which  is  called  ''  the  water  pur- 
position  in  reference  to  the  other  two  veyor ; "  (6)  for  collecting  the  revenue 
classes  is  very  great.  If  the  citizen  fails  from  the  sale  of  water,  the  head  of 
to  enjoy  the  rights  to  which  he  is  en-  which  is  the  "water  register;  "(c)  for  hav- 
titled  in  consequence  of  the  omission  ing  the  care  of  all  structures  and  prop- 
of  the  municipal  government  to  difih  er^  connected  with  the  supply  and  dis- 
charge its  duties,  the  delinquent  is  usu-  tribution  of  water,  the  heiAd  of  which 
ally  not,  as  in  the  other  two  cases,  a  is  "  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton 
tangible  individual ;  he  is  at  best  an  offi-  Aqueduct ; "  {d)  for  grading,  flagging, 
cial,  and  it  requires  a  greater  expendi-  curbing,  and  guttering  streets,  the  head 
ture  of  time,  energy,  and  patience  to  of  which  is  called  the  "  superintendent 
cope  with  an  official  in  New  York  than  of  street  improvements ; "  (e)  the  bureau 
most  private  citizens  can  afford.  If  we  of  "  the  superintendent  of  lamps  and 
had  a  considerable  number  of  citizens  gas ; "  {f)  the  bureau  "  of  the  superin- 
Uke  the  late  Henry  Bergh  the  task  tendent  of  streets  ; "  (g)  a  bureau  which 
would  long  since  have  been  made  easy,  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  supplies  and 
New  York  would  now  probably  be  as  repairs  in  all  public  building  places  and 
well  governed  a  city  as  any  in  the  world,  works  ;  {h)  a  bureau  for  the  removal  of 
and  the  householder  would  enjoy  all  the  incumbrances  in  the  streets  and  public 
rights  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  his  places  outside  the  parks,  the  head  of 
municipality.  which  bureau  is  called  "  superintendent 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  right  to  have  of  incumbrances,"  to  whom    all  com- 

those  things  done  for  him  by  the  city  plaints  shall  be  made,  and  by  whom  all 

which,  in  his  castle,  a  man  did  for  him-  such  incumbrances  shcM  be  removed  ;  (i) 

self ;  but  which  the  crowding  of  people  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  water 

together  in  cities  makes  it  expedient  or  purveyor  have  also  been  transferred  to 

necessary  to  have  done  by  the  repre-  a  new  bureau  for  the  construction  and 

sentatives  of  all,  instead  of  by  each  one  repair  of  sewers.    2.  The  Finance  De- 

f or  himself,  and  it  is  for  their  perform-  partment.    3.  The  Law  Department.   4. 

ance  that  he  pays  taxes.    In  his  natural  The  Police  Department.    5.  The  Depart- 

state  or  in  his  castle,  for  instance,  a  ment  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction. 
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6.  The  Fire  Dex)artinent.    7.  The  Health  cumbrances  which  impede  its  sidewalks, 

Department.     8.    The   Department    of  the   pedestrian  would   no    longer  feel 

Public  Parks.     9.  The  Department   of  that  it  was  the  broad  way  which  leadeth 

Taxes  and  Assessments.     10.  The  De-  to  destruction,  and  the  superintendent 

partment  of  Docks.     11.  The  Dex>art-  would  have  merely  done  half  his  duty, 

ment  of  Street  Cleaning.  Take  also  the  Department    of    Street 

The  purpose  and  functions  of  these  Cleaning ;  it,  in  the  language  of  the  stat> 

departments  and  bureaus  will  be  suffi-  ute,  *'  shaJl  have  exclusive  charge  of  the 

ciently  understood  from  their  titles  ;  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  the  removal 

any  further  definition  of  their  several  of  ashes  and  garbage  in  the  city.     The 

duties  and  powers  is  here  unnecessary,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall 

On  paper  they  show  an  almost  perfect  have  i)ower  and  authority,  and  is  hereby 

scheme  for  the  administration  of  a  great  charged  with  the  duty,  of  causing  the 

city.     If  every  public  officer  did  as  it  streets  of  said  city,  which  shall  include 

appears  from  the  statute  he  was  going  all  the  public  avenues,   streets,  lanes, 

to  do  the  householders  and  all  the  other  alleys,  places,  wharves,  piers,  and  heads 

citizens  of  New  York  would  enjoy  ail  of  slips    therein,   except    such  as  are 

the  rights  which  the  most  enthusiastic  within  any  park  under  the  control  and 

immigrant  ever  dreamed  would  be  his  management  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 

when  he  had  once  entered  the  portals  of  lie  Parks,  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 

the  New  World.  kept  dean  at  all  times,  and  of  removing 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  from  said  city,  or  otherwise  disposing 

article  to  catalogue  or  specify  all  the  of,  as  often  as  the  public  health  and  use 

rights  to  which  we  are  entitled,  but  do  of  the  streets  may  require,  ail  street 

not  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  the  failxure  sweepings,  ashes,  and  garbage,  and  of 

of  these  departments  to  discharge  the  removing  new  f cdlen  snow  from  leading 

duties  on  which  those  rights  depend,  thoroughfares  and  such  other  streets 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  all  and  avenues  as  may  be  found  practi- 

these  departments  are  badly  adminis-  cable." 

tered.  G^ey  are  not.  The  duties  of  the  The  administration  of  this  law  has 
Fire  Deparhnent  are  efficiently,  bravely,  for  years  been  farcical ;  most  house- 
and  often  heroically,  performed.  The  holders  in  New  York  know  tliat  to  be 
Police  Department,  if  not  the  *'  finest "  the  fact  through  the  evidence  of  their 
in  the  world,  is  still  admirable.  It  is  own  senses,  and  a  personal  experience 
cursed  with  the  error  of  believing  that  may  interest  citizens  of  other  places.  A 
it  has  something  to  do  with  politics,  and  few  winters  since,  a  cat  came  to  its 
its  members  would  be  vastly  improved,  death  at  my  door,  and  its  body  remained 
and  their  excellence  in  no  way  di-  in  the  gutter  for  ten  days.  At  the  end 
minished,  if  they  had  better  manners ;  of  the  second  day  I  asked  the  policeman 
yet  the  fame  of  the  New  York  police  in  my  street  if  he  had  reported  the 
has  spread  wide,  and  justly.  1  once  presence  of  that  cat's  body.  He  had, 
heard  Professor  von  Treitscheke,  lectur-  but  nothing  came  of  it.  On  the  third 
ing  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  say  that  day  I  wrote  the  captain  of  the  police 
never  in  the  world  had  such  good  order  prednct,  asking  that  the  body  be  re- 
been  preserved  among  such  a  popula-  moved.  He  did  not  answer.  On  the 
tion  by  so  small  and  efficient  a  police  fourth  day,  I  wrote  the  commissioner 
force  as  that  in  New  York.  of  street  deaning,  asking  that  the  dead 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  other  cat  be  removed.    He  did  not  answer, 

departments  are  continually  being  in-  On  the  fifth  day,  I  wrote  the  Bureau  of 

vestigated,   charged   with  politics  and  Street    Incumbrances,  asking    if    they 

corruption,  and  we  all  know  that  some  would  please  remove  that  cat.    I  got 

of  their  duties  are  scarcely  performed  no    answer.     Then  I  wrote  the  com- 

at  alL    Suppose  the  superintendent  of  nussioner  of  public  works,  asking  if  he 

incumbrances,  "  by  whom  such  incum-  would  please  see  that  the  cat's  body  was 

brances    shall  be  removed  "  from    the  taken  away.    This  time  I  got  an  answer, 

streets,  should  walk  down  Broadway  one  saying  it  was  not  the  commissioner's 

day  and  really  remove  even  half  the  in-  business.     Then  I  wrote  the  Board  of 
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Health,  and  Traa  told  tliat  it  had  no  the  world  is  so  fovored  by  nature  and 

power  in  the  matter.    Finally  I  stated  circumstance  as  it  is.     The  noble  rivers 

all  these  facts  to  the  then  mayor.    There-  which  daily  perform  their  task  of  ablu- 

upon  somebody  was  in  some  way  moved  tion  round  its  ehores  ;  its  temperate  cli- 

to  act,  the  dead  cat  disappeared,  and  I  mate ;  its  brilliant  skies  ;  its  varied  and 

was  thereafter  officially  informed  that  interesting  elements  of  population ;  the 

my  complaint  was  groundless  and  that  natural,  apparently  inevitable,   concen- 

a  cat's  body,  of  whi<dk  I  had  complained,  tration  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 

was  not  to  be  found.  country  within  its  limits,  promise  that 

The  result  of  such  administration  of  it  will  become  a  magnificent  city,  fit  to 

the  laws  obviously  is  that  the  householder  be  the  metropolis  of  tiie  Union.    Its  mer- 

does  not  get  all  that  the  payment  of  chants  and  traders  are  building  houses 

taxes  entities  him  to  receive,  and  if  he  as  splendid,  and  filling  them  with  treas- 

desires  bo  live  as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  he  ures  as  great  and  varied  as  the  other 

and  his  neighbors  make  a  private  con-  merchants  and  traders,  who  long  ago  be- 

tract  vrith  one  man,  to  clean  the  street  came  princes,  built  and  gathered  in  their 

in  front  of  his  door  and  remove  his  generations    in    Florence,  Venice,  the 

garbage,  with  another  to  water  it,  with  Hanee  towns,  and  the  Netherlands.    Li 

another  to  watch  it  at  night,  and  some-  New  York,  life,  property,  and  all  the 

times  with  another  to  put  down  a  de-  fundamental  rights  of   the  holders  of 

cently  qoiet  pavement  these  splendid  houses,  as  well  as  of  the 

Yet  the  householder  in  New  York  lodgers  in  tenements,  are  as  well  se- 

should  not  be  discouraged ;  he  has,  as  we  cured  to  them  as  they  have  ever  been 

have  seen,  many  rights,  and  there  are  a  secured    to   any  householdera    in    any 

good  many  more  which  he  can  have  when  other  place.    It  is  only  the  enjoyment 

he  can  afford  to  devote  the  time  to  get^  of  those  rights  which  may  be  termed, 

ting  them.    And  for  all  the  deficiencies  and  which  not  very  long  ago  were  every- 

of  his  city,  he  may  still  plead  that  the  where  considered,  the  refinements  of  dv- 

city  is  stUl  young  ;  that  it  is  still  being  ilization  of  whidt  the  householders  of 

built^  and  is  not  yet  completed.    Momm-  New  York  are  deprived  ;  and  when  we 

sen  once  said  to  ui  American  who  was  either  no  longer  can,  or  are  ashamed  to, 

defending  his  country  from  some  charge  plead  our  infancy,  we  shaU  doubtless 

of  the  Mstorian,  "You  Americans  are  have  our  streets  smoothly  paved,  bright- 

always  pleading  ^our  infancy  as  the  ex-  ly  lighted,  cleanly  swept,  and  unincum- 

cuse  for  your  failings."   But  that  plea  is,  bered;  no  moreinvesti^ting committees 

in  law  and  in  other  directions,  in  most  will  have  to  come  dovm  from  Albany  to 

cases  still  a  good  one.     Our  cities  are  investigate  our  city  departments  ;  our 

only  b^pnning  to  be  great  cities,  and  taxes  will  be  honesUy  collected,  econom- 

wiikhin  measurable  time  New  York  will  be  icaUy  and  wisely  spent,  and  the  charter 

tlie  greatest.    No  considerable  i^ace  in  of  Tammany  Hall  will  be  in  a  museum. 


THE   ELECTRIC   RAILWAY  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Joseph  IVet^ler,  M.E. 

T  has  been  remarked  traceable  to  the  same  causes  which  so 
truthfully  that  the  civ-  long  retarded  the  introduction  of  the 
ilization  of  a  country  electric  light,  and  which  were  very  clearly 
may  be  gauged  by  its  pointed  out  by  Professor  Morton  in  the 
methods  and  means  August,  1889,  number  of  this  Maoazime  ; 
of  communication,  the  long  delay  being  due  to  the  absence 
and  the  transition  of  a  sumcienily  powerful  and  economical 
from  the  stage-coach  generator  of  electricity.  To  the  student, 
of  old  to  the  lightning  express  of  to-  the  tracing  of  the  history  of  this  devel- 
day  marks  as  great  an  advance  in  the  opment  presents  a  most  interesting  line 
methods  of  passenger  transportation,  of  study  and  research,  but  the  limits  of 
probably,  as  does  that  of  the  telegram  the  present  article  forbid  our  entering 
over  the  post  message.  But  while  these  upon  it  except  to  briefly  mention  the 
improvements  in  methods  of  highway  early  workers  in  this  field, 
transportation  have  been  going  on  stead-  As  far  back  as  1835,  Stratingh  and 
ily  for  over  fifty  years,  with  the  brill-  Becker,  of  Groeningen,  and  Botto,  of 
iant  results  well  known  to  all,  there  is  Turin,  in  1836,  coni^ructed  crude  elec- 
one  class  of  traffic  which,  even  up  to  trie  carriages.  They  were  shortly  fol- 
within  a  short  time,  has  remained  per-  lowed  by  Davidson,  a  Scotchman,  who 
fectly  stationary  since  its  inception ;  in  1838-39,  built  an  electric  car  weigh- 
and  that  is,  the  street-car  or  tnunway  ing  five  tons,  with  which  he  obtained  a 
traffic.  Beginning  with  the  horse  as  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour.  These 
the  motive  power,  over  fifty  years  have  were  contemporaneous  with  others  in 
passed  without  an  essential  change  in  the  United  States,  where  Thomas  Daven- 
^e  method  of  propulsion,  and  it  has  re-  port,  a  blacksmith  of  Brandon,  Vt.,  built 
mained  for  thai  subtile  and  vigorous  a  small  circular  railway  at  Springfield, 
agent,  electricity,  to  solve  the  problem  Mass.,  in  1835,  which  he  operated  by 
which  has  taxed  the  capacity  of  engin-  means  of  electoicity.  It  is  also  worthy 
eers  for  half  a  century.  Attempts,  it  is  of  note  here  that  to  Davenport,  proba- 
true,  have  been  made  to  displace  the  bly,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first 
horse  by  mechanical  power,  applied  in  printed  a  newspaper  by  electricity,  one 
the  diape  of  the  steam  and  compressed-  called  2%e  Electro-Magnet  and  Mechanics' 
air  locomotives,  and  again  by  the  more  Intelligencer,  in  1840.  Foremost  in  the 
recent  cable ;  but  the  objections  to  their  ranks  of  American  pioneers  in  this 
employment  in  the  crowded  streets,  field,  however,  was  Professor  Page,  of 
together  with  the  now  acknowledged  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  some  ac- 
superiority  of  the  electric  railway,  allow  count  of  whose  works  is  given  in  a  pre- 
of  the  assertion  being  safely  made  that,  vious  issue  of  the  Magazine.* 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  former  The  railroad  ei^riments  of  this  scien- 
must  now  be  considered  methods  of  the  tist  consisted  in  the  operation  of  an 
past,  and  that  the  long  serfdom  of  the  electric  locomotive  between  Washing- 
horse  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ton  and  Baltimore,  in  the  course  of 
electric  motor  applied  to  the  street-car.  which  he  obtained  on  one  occasion  a 
As  brilliant  an  achievement  as  the  speed  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour;  but 
electric  railway  of  to  -  day  undoubtedly  the  difficulties  experienced  with  the 
is,  it  has  had  its  period  of  development,  Grove  primary  batteries  on  the  car 
like  every  other  modem  industrial  ap-  were  such  as  to  force  him  to  abandon 
plication  of  importance ;  and  the  period  the  scheme.  The  wor^  in  this  field,  of 
from  its  inception  to  final  consumma- 

tion  was  indeed  by  no  means  a  short  r^^^'^S.^'PSj^BS^Ski^^^S^' ^^ 

one.     The  reasons  for  this  are,  however,  March,  issa. 
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the  application  of  two  motors,  one  to  these  wheels  will  always  bear  the  same  re- 
each  ^e,  as  it  is  evident  that  one  motor  lation  to  each  other  and  to  the  axle  upon 
sufficiently  powerful  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  mounted — a  most  essen- 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  very  difficult  to  tial  point  for  their  proper  operation, 
place  under  the  car  without  interfering  Provision  must  also  be  nmde  for  the 
witti  its  present  construction.  The  easy  starting  of  the  oar,  and  to  prevent 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  mo-  disagreeable  shocks  from  the  sudden 
tor  is  transmitted  to  the  wheels  is  very  starting  of  the  motor  when  the  current 
clearly  shown.  The  only  moving  part,  is  switdied  on.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  armature,  has  at  one  end  of  its  suspending  the  free  end  of  the  motor 
shaft  a  small  gear-wheel  which  meshes  between  a  pair  of  springs,  which  are 
with  a  pinion  placed  upon  a  counter-  shown  supported  by  cross-bars  stretch- 
shaft  which  passes  through  the  legs  of  ing  from  side  to  side  of  the  truck, 
the  magnet ;  and  the  other  end  car-  Thus  the  motor  is  given  free  vertical 
ries  a  similar  pinion,  gearing  with  a  play  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  shocks 
toothed  wheel  connected  to  the  axle  of  which  would  be  caused  by  a  rigid  ar- 
the  ear.  Hence  the  armature  of  the  rangement  are  taken  up  by  the  springs, 
motor,  which  runs  at  high  speed,  trans-  and  the  car  started  with  a  gradu^move- 
mits  its  power  to  the  axle  at  a  lower  ment.    It  may  be  said  that  the  advent 


speed  by  means  of  this  gearing.  The  of  the  electric  railroad  has  entailed  an 
Buccessfnl  operation  of  this  gearing,  entire  remodelling  of  the  street-car  truck 
however,  requires  that  all  these  wheeb  formerly  employed,  and  has  indeed  con- 
shall  remain  in  a  constant  fixed  relation  stltuted  an  almost  distinct,  new  field  of 
to  each  other,  and  in  order  to  accom-  invention. 

plish  this  the  very  ingenious  expedient  It  is  upon  a  truck  of  the  nature  above 
has  been  applied  of  centring  the  motor  described  that  the  car-body  is  mounted, 
itself  upon  Uie  axle  of  the  car  ;  thus,  no  Emd  the  result  of  the  construction  adopt- 
matter  how  much  the  vehicle  may  be  ed  is  that  the  working  mechanism  is  en- 
jarred  during  its  passage  over  the  track,  tirely  removed  from  view. 
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A  small  but  very  important  detail,  to  inclose  the  motor  entirely  within  the 

which  baa  added  much  to  the  Bucces&ful  car- wheel,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  ailes 

operation  of  the  motor  and  the  car,  con  of  all  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the 

aista  in  the  Bubatitution  of  a  carbon  motors. 


w„hVg»n,  0.  c: 

brush  bearing  against  the  commutator.  The  consideration  of  the  various  meth- 
in  place  of  the  copper  brush  which  bad  ods  by  which  the  current  is  led  from 
until  very  recently  been  employed,  the  generating  source  to  the  motor  on  the 
Small  as  this  detail  may  appear,  it  is  car,  by  means  of  the  overhead  wire,  can 
almost  safe  to  say  that  it  constitutes  now  be  entered  upon.  This,  evidently, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  advances  in  the  is  most  important,  as  upon  the  effective- 
electric  railway  motor  that  has  been  ness  and  integrity  of  the  "line  "depends 
effected  since  its  practical  application.  the  successful  operation  of  the  road, 
Another  very  interesting  method  that  just  as  in  telegraphy  the  line  wire  re- 
has  been  proposed  for  transmitting  the  quires  to  be  maintained  perfect  in  order 
power  of  the  revolving  armature  to  the  to  effect  communication, 
axles  and  wheels  consists  in  mounting  Looking  back  to  the  early  electric 
the  armature  directly  upon  the  axle  of  railways  operated  by  Siemens  at  Berlin, 
the  car,  so  that  no  intermittent  gearing  it  is  found  that  the  same  arrangement, 
whatever  is  required,  the  armature  shaft  long  practised  in  telegraphy  (which  is 
and  the  axle  being  identical  The  very  depicted  on  p.  427),  was  there  adopted  ; 
latest  idea  in  this  department  is  em-  but  the  conductor,  instead  of  being  over- 
bodied  in  the  design  of  Mr.  William  head,  consisted  of  a  central  rail  placed 
Baxter,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who  proposes  between  the  other  two,  but  insulated 
Vol.  VII.— « 
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Professor  Moses  G.  Farmer,  in  1847,  electric  railway  has  made  in  this  coun- 
and  of  Thomas  Hall,  who  exhibited  a  try  is  largely  indebted, 
model  electric  locomotive  at  the  Chari- 
table Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston,  in  1851,  With  this  brief  review  of  the  efforts 
can  only  be  mentioned.  which  have  led  up  to  the  electric  rail- 
All  tiiese  experiments,  however,  in-  way  of  to  -  day,  I  shall  pass  to  the  con- 
teresting  as  they  were  from  a  scientific  sideration  of  the  subject  as  it  presents 
stand-point,  were  destined  to  practical  itself  in  its  latest  aspect, 
failure  on  account  of  the  enforced  em-  Broadly  speaking,  the  electric  car  is  a 
ployment  of  batteries  as  the  source  of  self-propelling  vehicle,  in  which  the  pro- 
electrical  energy ;  and  it  was  not  until  pellmg  force  is  furnished  by  a  motor 
the  invention  oi  the  continuous-current  actuated  by  an  electric  current.  For  the 
dynamo-electric  machine  that  the  actual  purposes  of  convenience,  electric  rail- 
solution  of  the  problem  became  possible,  ways  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  dynamo,  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which 
Siemens  and  Halske,  of  Berlin,  made  the  current  is  supplied  to  the  electric 
some  attempts  to  apply  electricity  to  motor  upon  the  car.  These  are : 
railroad  purposes ;  but  the  imperfec-  1.  The  '' overhead  system"  as  it  is 
tions  of  the  early  machines  led  to  the  called,  in  which  the  current  is  led  from 
abandonment  of  \he  project.  the  generating  machine  at  the  station  to 
But  the  advances  which  had  been  the  car  through  a  wire  placed  above  the 
made  in  the  art  of  dynamo-building,  and  ground. 

the  discovery  of  the  reversibility  of  the  2.  The  "  underground  system"  or  that 

dynamo,  so  that  it  could  be  employed  in    which    the  supply  conductors  are 

as  a  motor,  led  to  renewed  attempts,  placed  below  the  ground, 

and  at  the  Berlin  Exposition  of  1879,  3.  The    ^^storage-battery    system"  in 

this  same  firm  operated  a  small  electric  which  the  current  is  furnished  by  stor- 

railway,  which  was  perhaps  the  first  com-  age  batteries  carried  on  the  car,  ii4uch 

mercial  electric  railway  in  the  world  have  been  previously  charged  with  the 

opened  for  regular  traffic    American  required  current. 

inventors,  however,  had  by  no  means  Though  differing  in  name,  these  vari- 
been  idle,  since  almost  at  the  same  time  ous  systems  are  alike  in  principle,  and, 
Stephen  D.  Field,  the  nephew  of  Cyrus  indeed,  have  much  in  common ;  but  this 
W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  cable  fame,  and  artificial  distinction  may  be  conducive  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  had  conceived  the  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject 
idea  of  the  modem  method  of  operating  As  the  previous  articles  in  this  series 
electric  railways ;  and  it  is  interesting  have  already  given  the  reader  a  suffi- 
to  recall  these  attempts,  as  showing  the  ciently  good  idea  of  the  theory  and  ac- 
lines  on  which  these  early  experiments  tion  of  the  electric  motor  and  the  dy- 
were  carried  out.  This  is  illustrated  by  namo,*  they  need  not  be  again  described, 
the  locomotive  constructed  by  Mr.  Edi-  and  a  view  of  the  plan  upon  which  the 
son  at  Menlo  Park,  in  1880,  shown  on  first  of  the  systems  of  modem  electric 
page  433,  in  a  drawing  taken  from  a  raQways  above  mentioned  is  operated 
photograph  preserved  in  Mr.  Edison's  can  be  at  once  presented.  The  sketch 
library.  [on  p.  427]  shows  in  outline  the  prin- 
These  experiments  encouraged  other  cipal  elements  of  this  system.  These 
inventors  in  this  country,  among  whom  consist,  broadly  qpeaking,  of  the  gen- 
may  be  mentioned  Leo  Daft,  who,  in  crating  station,  the  line,  the  car,  the 
1883,  operated  the  Saratoga  and  Mount  motor,  and  the  return  circuit.  At  the 
McGregor  Bailroad  by  electricity.  Ed-  generating  station  there  are  an  engine 
ward  M.  Bentley  and  Walter  H.  Knight  and  boiler  which  furnish  power  to  drive 
also  deserve  mention  for  their  pioneer  the  dynamo,  D.  The  current  generated 
work,  which  tended  mainly  in  the  direc-  by  this  machine  is  conducted  by  a  wire  to 
tion  of  supplying  a  practical  system  for  the  line  JD,  which  is  strung  on  posts  and 
operating  raQways  by  means  of  the  con- 
duit system  ;  and  finallv  C.  J.  Van  De-  •See-'Klectridty  in  the  Senriee  «f  Man,"  in  8ot»- 
v^u« V  oj  owAu  ,  €•*«*  xuxcuAj    v^.  w .    T  ««**  ^^  txejCb  Kaoazinb  for  June,  188»,  pp.  658, 664 :  and  "  Bleo^ 

poele,  to  whom  the  progress  which  the  tridty  in  Lighting,''  Angnst,  iM,  pp.  i8i-i64. 
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runa  parallel  vith  the  track.    The  cor,  motOTB  of  sufficient  power  to  propel  the 

in  order  to  obtain  the  current,  makes  car,  into  the  limited  space  aTOilahle,  af- 

continual  contact  with  the  line  L  by  forded  a  good  field  for  inrentive  genins. 

means  of  a  trolley,  the  current  passing  Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  power 

down  by  wires  to  the  motor  M,  con-  generated  by  the  motor  was  to  be  trans- 

nected  with  the  axles  of  the  car.     After  mitted  to  the  wheels  and  axles,  though 

passing  through  the  motor,  the  current  apparently  simple,  was  found  bo  be  by 

passes  into  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  no  means  easy  of  solution  ;  and  even  at 

tlience  into  Uie  track  ;  the  latter,  it  will  the  present  tune  diffiarences  of  opinion 

be  seen,  is  connected  to  the  other  pole  exist  on  this  point.    Economy  in  weight 

of  the  dynamo  D,  and  a  complete  oir-  as  well  as  in  power  requires  that  motors 

cuit  is  thus  formed.    It  will  be  noted  shall  be  run  at  high  speed,  and,  as  the 

that  in  addition  to  the  track  connection  car-wheel,  as  a  rule,  runs  at  compara- 

as  a  return  for  the  correut,  the  earth  is  tively  low  speed,  it  is  evident  that  some 

also  cdled  into  play,  acting  as  a  con-  method  of  reducing  the  speed  of  the 

ductor  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  em-  motor  to  that  of  the  car-wheel  must  be 

ployed  in  telegraphy,  and  with  the  same  employed.    Among  the  various  methods 

advantages.    This  is  effected  by  connect-  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried  are 

ing  the  trac^  at  intervals  vrith  large  friction  gearing,   connection  by  means 

plates  buried  in  the  wet  ground,  and  ttie  of  belts,  the  sprocket  and   chain,    the 

integrity  of  the  circuit  is  additionally  worm  and  wheel,  the  direct  crank  action, 

enforced  by  connecting  the  rails  elec-  and  finally  the  gear  and  pinion.     Of  all 

trically  by  means  of  copper  wire,  indi-  these,  the  lost  may  be  said  to  be  prac- 

cated  at  J,  as  the  ordinary  fish-plates  tically  the  only  one  which  has  thus  far 

joining  the  tails  cannot  be  relied  upon  come  into  any  extensive  use,  at  least  so 

to  give  a  continuous  electric  circuit  such  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ;  and, 

as  required.  as  the  number  of  our  railways  in  opera- 
tion far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of 

Some  of  the  more  important  details,  the  world  put   together,  it  is  safe,  for 

upon  the  success  of  whicn  the  operation  the  present  at  least,  to  designate  this 

of  the  electric  railroad  largely  depends,  method  as  the  typical  one  in  use  to-day. 
should  be  next  considered.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  there- 

Ab    recently    remarked,    with   much  fore  clearly  understand  the  construction 

truth,  by  a  writer  in  referring  to  the  of  the  ordinaiy  electric  railway  track,  a 

electric  street-car :  "  The  track  is  the  view  is  shown  on  page  428  of  the  form 

car  ; "  hence,  as  this  element  is  common  designed  by  Frank  J.  Sprague,  one  of 

to  the  three  systems  above  mentioned,  the  most  successful  of  the  new  school  of 

it  seems  first  in  order  to  claim  attention,  electrical  engineers.     As  the  space  be- 

The  track  being  the  support  of  the  car-  tween  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  the 

body  in  which  the  passengers  are  carried,  ground  is  necessarily  confined,  it   has 

is  necessarily  limited  to  certain  dimen-  been  found  expedient  in  practice  to  di- 

sions,  and  the  problem  of  concentrating  vide  the  motive  power  into  two  units  by 
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the  application  of  two  motora,  one  to  these  wheels  will  alwajs  bear  the  same  re- 
each  a^e,  as  it  is  evident  that  one  motor  Ution  to  each  other  and  to  the  axle  upon 
Gufficientiy  powerful  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  momited — a  most  essen- 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  verj  difficult  to  tial  point  for  their  proper  operation, 
place  under  the  car  without  interfering  Provision  must  ^so  be  made  for  the 
with  its  present  construction.  The  easy  starting  of  the  car,  and  to  prevent 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  mo-  disagreeable  shocks  from  the  sudden 
tor  is  transmitted  to  tbe  wheels  is  very  starting  of  the  motor  when  the  current 
clearly  shown.  The  only  moving  part,  is  switched  on.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  armature,  has  at  one  end  of  its  suspending  the  free  end  of  the  motor 
shaft  a  small  gear-wheel  which  medies  between  a  pair  of  springs,  which  ar« 
with  a  pinion  placed  upon  a  counter-  shown  supported  by  cross-bars  stretch- 
shaft  which  passes  through  the  legs  of  ing  from  side  to  side  of  the  truck, 
the  magnet  ;  and  the  ouier  end  car-  Thus  the  motor  is  given  free  vertical 
ries  a  similar  pinion,  gearing  with  a  play  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  shocks 
toothed  wheel  connected  to  the  axle  of  which  would  be  caused  by  a  rigid  ar- 
the  car.  Hence  the  armature  of  the  rongement  are  taken  up  by  the  springs, 
motor,  which  runs  at  high  speed,  trans-  and  the  car  started  with  a  gradual  move- 
mits  its  power  to  the  axle  at  a  lower  ment.     It  may  be  said  that  the  advent 


speed  by  means  of  this  gearing.  The  of  the  electric  railroad  has  entailed  an 
successful  operation  of  this  gearing,  entire  remodelling  of  the  street-car  track 
however,  requires  that  all  these  wheds  formerly  employed,  and  has  indeed  con- 
shall  remain  in  a  constant  fixed  relation  stituted  an  almost  distinct,  new  field  of 
to  each  other,  and  in  order  to  accom-  invention. 

plish  this  the  very  ingenious  expedient  It  is  upon  a  truck  of  the  nature  above 
has  been  applied  of  centring  the  motor  described  that  the  car-body  is  mounted, 
itself  upon  the  axle  of  the  car ;  thus,  no  and  the  result  of  the  construction  adept- 
matter  how  much  the  vehicle  may  be  ed  is  that  the  working  mechanism  is  en- 
jarred  during  its  passage  over  the  track,  tirely  removed  from  view. 
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A  small  but  very  important  detail,  to  inclose  the  motor  entirely  vitbin  the 

which  has  added  much  to  the  succeBsful  car-wheel,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  axles 

operation  of  the  motor  and  the  car,  con  of  all  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the 

sists  in  the  anbstitution  of  a  carbon  motors. 


brush  bearing  against  the  commutator, 
in  place  of  the  copper  brush  which  had 
until  very  recently  been  employed. 
Small  as  this  detail  may  appear,  it  is 
almost  safe  to  say  that  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  distinct  advances  in  the 
electric  railway  motor  that  has  been 
eflfected  since  its  practical  application. 

Another  very  interesting  method  that 
has  been  proposed  for  transmitting  the 
power  of  the  revolving  armature  to  the 
axles  and  wheels  consists  in  mounting 
the  armature  directly  upon  the  axle  of 
the  car,  so  that  no  intermittent  gearing 
whatever  is  required,  the  armature  shaft 
and  the  axle  being  identicaL  The  very 
latest  idea  in  tins  department  is  em- 
bodied in  the  design  of  Mr.  William 
Baxter,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who  proposes 
Vol.  VII.— 48 


The  consideration  of  the  various  meth- 
ods by  which  the  current  is  led  from 
the  generating  source  to  the  motor  on  the 
car,  by  means  of  the  overhead  wire,  can 
now  be  entered  upon.  This,  evidently, 
is  most  important,  as  upon  the  effective- 
ness and  inteptrity  of  the  "  line  "  depends 
the  successful  operation  of  the  road, 
just  as  in  telegraphy  the  line  wire  re- 
quires to  be  maintained  perfect  in  order 
to  effect  communication. 

liooking  back  to  the  early  electric 
railways  operated  by  Siemens  at  BerUn, 
it  is  found  that  the  same  arrangement, 
long  practised  in  telegraphy  (which  is 
depicted  on  p.  427),  was  there  adopted  ; 
but  the  conductor,  instead  of  being  over- 
head, consisted  of  a  central  rail  placed 
between  the  other  two,  but  insulated 
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from  the  ground.  The  current  from  the  car  and  overhead  conductor.  The  opera- 
dynamo  &et  passed  through  this  central  tion  upon  this  method,  though  still  con- 
rail,  then  into  the  motor  through  the  tinned  in  one  or  two  instanceB  abroad, 
wheels,  and  then  into  the  two  outer  rails  was  soon  abandoned,  however,  and  its 
and  the  ground,  which  carried  it  back  to  place  taken  by  the  plain  cylindrical  wire 
the  other  pole  of  the  generating  dynamo,  upon  which   a   troUey-wheel  was  main- 

This  construction  was  also  adopted  in  tained,  which  moved  in  connection  with 

his  early  work  by  Leo  Baft,  in  this  couu-  the  car,  and  served  to  make  the  neces- 

tiy ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  except  in  sary  contact  between  the  motor  and  the 

special  situations,  it  is  not  suitable  on  overhead  conductor.     This  trolley  had 

account  of  the  danger  of  shock  which  it  therefore  necessarily  to  be  supported  by 

involves  to  persons  and  animals  crossing  the  wire,  and  consequently  demanded  a 

the  tracks,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  wire  of  suitable  strength  to  stand  the 

conductor.     The  two  rails  themselves  strain  of  the  travelling  wheels.    Hence, 

have  also  been  employed  exclusively  as  to  avoid  this  difBculty  the  very  ingenious 

conductors,  the  one  rail  being  the  posi-  idea  was  adopted  of  supporting  the  con- 

tive  side  of  the  sj'stem,  and  the  other  tact-wheel  at  the  end  of  an  arm  resting 

the  negative.  on  the  top  of  the  car,  and  pressing  it  in 

The  overhead  line  of  to-day,  in  con-  contact  with  the  lower  side  of  the  wire  ; 
nection  with  electric  railways,  is  going  as  a  result  of  this  it  is  evident  that  Uie 
through  the  process  of  evolution  simi-  wheel,  instead  of  being  a  load  upon  the 
lar  to  that  of  the  other  elements  of  the  wire,  actually  serves  to  support  Uie  wire 
system.  The  first  attempts  in  this  direc-  in  its  course  ;  and,  consequently,  a  much 
tion  consisted  in  fixing  upon  posts  a  tube  hghter  construction  can  be  adopted  in 
having  a  slot  running  along  its  entire  tUs  case  than  in  that  previously  men- 
length,  and  facing  downward.     Within  tioned. 

this  tube   there   was    placed  a  slider.        The  manner  in  which  the  conductor 

which  was   connected  to  the  motor  on  carrying  the  current  is  maintained  in 

the  car.  and  which  serv«d  to  maintain  a  position  overhead  is  subject,  naturaUy, 

continuous  contact  between  the  moving  to  the  conditions  both  of  the  traffic  and 
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the  nature  of  the  road  through  which  in  the  engraTing  {p.  430),  which  repre- 
the  tracks  pass.  Therefore  &ere  are  sects  the  operation  of  the  Sprague  elec- 
Tsrions  tyi)es  of  overhead  constructions,  trie  railway  at  Wilkesbarre,  Fa. 
Id  ordinary  cases,  in  cities  where  two  Electric  railways  in  many  instances 
tracks  are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  street,  connect  cities  wiui  their  suburbs,  with 
there  are  two  general  modes  of  suspend-  tracks  frequently  running  for  consider- 
ing the  overhead  wire.  A  very  admir-  able  lengths.  The  method  of  overhead 
alue  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  construction  in  such  cases  consists  in 
can  be  accomplished,  without  obstruct-  using  a  line  of  poles  having  single  arms 
ing  the  street  or  in  any  way  mEirring  extending  from  one  side,  a  general  type 
its  beauty,  is  that  which  is  iUustrated  of  which  is  well  illustrated  in  the  en- 
in  the  engraving  on  page  429  which  graving  below,  which  shows  a  section  of 
represents  the  Thomson-Houston  elec-  the  Thomson -Houston  electric  railway  at 
trie  railway,  operating  in  Washington.    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Here  ornamental  iron  poles  are  placed        In  the  outline  sketch  (p.  427),  the 
at  suitable   intervals,  and   carry  cross-    main  conductor  is  represented  by  a  sin- 
arms,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  wire  is    gle  wire.     It  is  evident,  however,    that 
suspended  by  means  of  an  insulator,    any  break  in  the  oveiiiead  drcuit,  as 
This  simple  construction   permits 
also  the  illiunina 
— for  it  may  be 
second  pole   is  i 
cluster  of  incande 
light  up  the  roa<J 
cars  and  for  the 
be  passing  on  tl 
lights  may  be  m 
current  which  su 
on  the  cars,  but 
not  considered  de 
a  separate  con- 
ductor   can    be 
strung  for  that 
purpose  ;    in 
either  case  the 
posts  themselves 
afford    a   ready 
means    for    the 
suspension  of 
the  lamp. 

\yhere  the 
streets  are  not 
wide  enough  to 
permit  of  the 
adoption  of  a  ' 
system  of  poles 
running  along 
the  centre,   an- 

other  method  ^j.  ;  , 

is  frequently  T'  '~-" 

adopted,     which      PsIm  »ith  Slngl*  «fn<>  tsr  Sxbuibu  RoxIi.    Tha  Onurlo  Btich  Railxiy.  RochMl*',  N,  Y. 

consists  in  plac- 
ing the  posts  at  the  curb  line  on  either  there  shown,  would  cause  an  interrup- 
side  of  the  street,  and  suspending  the  tion  to  the  traffic.  Hence  at  the  present 
conductoiB  by  means  of  wires  stretched  time  there  are,  in  fact,  two  systems  ol 
from  opposite  poles  across  the  street,  conductors  employed  ;  one  of  these. 
This  method  of  construction  is  shown  called  the  main  conductor,  is  run 
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from  the  djnamo-generating  station  to  upon  which  the  contact-wheel  is  moimt- 
Tariou^  parts  of  the  road,  and  connects  ed  is  pivoted  flesiblj  to  the  top  of  the 
with  the  workitig  conductor,  as  it  is  car,  a  series  of  springs  serving  conatant- 
called,  to  which  the  trolley-wheel  luakes  ly  to  push  the  arm  upward.  It  is  at  the 
contact.  The  working  conductor  being  same  time  sufficiently  yielding  to  allow 
thuB  fed  into  at  a  dozen  places,  a  break  it  to  overcome  any  inequalities  in  the 
in  any  one  part  of  the  circuit  will  not    level  of  the  wire  or  of  fiie  road.     The 

arrangement  is  such 
that  the  arm  has  a 
free  motion  from  a 
vertical  poeition  to 
a  perfectly  horizon- 
tal one,  so  that  elec- 
tric CEirs  may  pass 
under  bridges,  for 
instance,  reaching 
to  within  six  inches 
-  of  the  top  of  the  car. 
The  overhead  sys- 
tem so  far  described 
consists  prscticaUy 
of  but  a  single  over- 
head wire,  with  a 
ground  return  for 
the  current ;  but 
there  are  still  some 
who  prefer  to  use  a 
continuous  metallic 
overhead  circuit. 
This  naturally  en- 
tails the  running  of 
two  wires  instead  of 

Th<  OiHibI<-wira,  Conlinuwii  Mtullic  Circuit  Sy«*m — Dalt  Riiiwiy,  Clxcinnitl,  O.  qqq  .  g^g  wire  Serv- 
ing as  a  feeding  wire 
cause  any  interruption  of  the  current,  and  the  other  as  the  return  wire.  The 
so  that  in  reliability  of  operation  the  principle  of  operation  is  evidently  the 
electric  railway  is  far  superior,  probably,  same  m  both  cases,  and  a  verr  interest- 
to  any  other  method  now  in  existence,  ing  example  of  this  case  of  overhead 
and  indeed  much  preferable  to  the  cable  conatruction  is  that  afforded  by  the  Daft 
railway,  in  which  the  operation  of  the  electric  railway  operated  in  Cincinnati, 
road  depends  entirely  upon  the  integrity  a  view  of  which  is  shown  above, 
of  the  cable,  and  any  stoppage  of  which  It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the 
means  a  total  interruption  of  traffic.  large  majority  of  the  roads  in  operation 
As  simple  a  matter  as  it  may  seem,  to-day  make  contact  with  the  underside 
the  successful  operatiou  of  the  "  imder-  of  the  wire  by  means  of  a  wheel,  there 
contact "  trolley  required  an  enormous  are  stUl  some  who  adhere  to  the  older 
amount  of  experimentation  before  the  practice  of  maintaining  a  sliding  con- 
OToper  type  of  contact  was  obtained,  tact  with  the  conductor  ;  among  them 
The  one  in  general  use  to-day  consists  being  Sidney  H.  Short,  who  prefers  a 
merely  of  a  grooved  wheel,  which  is  fixed  eliding  contact  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
at  the  end  of  the  trolley-arm.  As  there  which  is  pressed  up  against  the  under- 
is  always  more  or  less  sag*  to  the  vrire,  side  of  the  wire,  and  continually  rubs 
some  method  must  be  provided  for  keep-  against  it  in  its  passage, 
ing  the  wheel  in  constant  contact,  which  The  adoption  of  the  overhead  system 
evidently  conld  not  be  effected  if  the  has  been  so  general  that  but  compara- 
wheel  were  rigidly  attached  to  the  car-  tively  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
body.     To  effect  this,  therefore,  the  arm  way  of  a  practical  application  of  running 
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the  conduit. 
Again,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necesBary 
that  the  conduc- 
tors shall  remain 
thoroughly  insu* 
lated  from  each 
other  and  from 
the  ground  under 
all  conditions  of 
weather.  Thefrc' 
quent  heavy  rains 
and  snows  occur- 
ring in  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  nec- 
essitate the  adop- 
tion of  a  construc- 
tion which  shall 
permit  of  a  thor- 
ough    insulation 

EdiMn'i  M<«l<>  Pirii  EKctilc  Loeomotiv.,  IBM.  of  the  ConductOFS 

and  a  drainage  of 

conductors  undergroimd.    It  is  evident  the  entire  system,  not  only  to  prevent 

that  by  maintaining  the  system  above  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  operation  of 

the  ground,  it  can  be  closely  watched  the  road  by  flooding,  but  also  to  avoid 

and  readily  inspected  at  all  times,  and  a  continuous  loss  of  current  from  cou- 

the  slightest  fault  which  may  be   de-  ductor  to  conductor  by  leakage.     To 

veloped  can  be  hunted  up  and  remedied  such  general  conditions  are  added  oth- 

in  the  shortest  possible  time.     Again —  era  of  minor  importance.     To  meet  all 

and  perhaps  this  may  be  deemed  the  these,  therefore,  has  been   the   subject 

most  important  factor  which  has  led  to  of  not  a  litUe  study.     Only  a  compar- 

the  preKrence  of  the  overhead  system  atively  brief  reference  can  be  made  to 

to  the  underground — there  is  the  small  one  of  these  types,  the  design  of  Messrs. 
cost  at  which  it  can  be  erect- 
ed and  maintained. 

But  it  was  early  evident 
that  the  demand  of  the  pub- 
lic in  crowded  cities  would 
in  time  force  the  adoption 
of  some  underground  sys- 
tem, and  various  plana  have 
been  suggested  with  this 
end  in  view.  Evidently  the 
principle  remains  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the 
overhead  system,  but  many     ^    ~    ,    ^  ,  ^,,  .         ^  ~   ^  ■.  ^^      >.        r-         ... 

,  y.f^       ,,.  1  .    t  Thi  Santlty.KnlEM  UndarKround  Conduit  5iwim,  ahowmg  LrOrt-laction  gf 

are    the   dimculties   which  Tnck,  condun,  ind  tiucu. 

present    themselves    when 

the  conductors  are  placed  below  the  sur-  Bentley  &  Knight,  as  now  put  down 

face.     The  problem  involves,  in  the  first  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  which  has 

place,  a  construction  which  will  effect-  not  yet,  however,  gone  into  operation, 

ually  resist  the  action  of  all  forces  tend-  though   one  of  their  earlier  types  is 

ing  to  disturb  the  relative  position  of  in  use  in   Allegheny   City.    The  type 

the  wires  underground ;  and  where  the  of  this   conduit   system   is  well    illus- 

traffic  on  the  streets  is  very  heavy  this  trated  in  the  engraving  above.     A  num- 

involvea  a  very  strong  construction  of  ber  of  constructors  have  arranged  the 
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conduit  to  run  eion^  the  centre  of  the  tor  than  is  afforded  by  means  of  a 
track,  but  the  objections  to  this  method  plough ;  moreover,  a  elot  running  along 
of  operation  have  been  overcome  by  the  surface  of  the  street  is  also  looked 
placing  the  conduit  at  one  side  of  the  upon  by  some  as  an  objection,  the  re- 
track.    Ab  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  moval  of  vvhich  would  be  desirable.    To 


two  conductors  are  supported  upon  por-    avoid  both  these  a  number  of  inventors 
celain  insulators  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the    have  hit  upon  the  idea  which  consists 
conduit.    Placed  directly  above  them  are    in  laying  the  conductors  underground, 
the  two slot-raila  through  which  apiough    and,  at  short  intervals,  providing  devices 
attached  to  a  cross-beam  on  the  car-truck    which  shall  close  the  conductor  circuit 
enters.    The  lower  end  of  the  plough    through  the  car  at  whatever  place  the 
carries    two    contacts    mounted     upon    car  happens  to  be.     In  one  of  these  sys- 
springs,  so  that  they  are  kept  in  contin-    terns,  that  designed  by  Messrs.  PoUak  & 
lial  contact  vrith  the  conductors.    The    Binswanger,  a  magnet  carried   at  the 
conduitis  constructed  of  heavy  cast-iron,     bottom  of   the  cor  acts  upon  a  switch 
horae-ahoe  shaped  ribs,  which  are  laid    placed,  every  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  below 
in  the  ground  and  connected  continu-    the  surface  of  the  street,  which  switch 
ouslybyan  iron  shell  fixed  to  the  flanges,    closes  the  circuit  and  sends  a  current 
For  the  proper  and  easy  examination  of    through  the  motor  on  the  car  from  Uie 
the  conduit,  hand-holes  are  provided  at    main  conductors.     A  system  of  a  simi- 
short    intervals, 
one  of  which  is 
shown  in  section 
in  the  engra^■ing. 
Although    a 
limited   number 
of  electric    rail- 
ways   operating 
with  the  conduc- 
tors   placed    in 
conduits  are  in 
successful  oper- 
ation to-day,  the 

difficulties      en-  Olft  EIicItIc  LocDmolin  tor  Trmfflc  on  Elwmtad  Rlilrondl. 

countered   in 

their   operation  have  led  inventors  to  lar  nature  has  also  been  designed  by  Mr. 

seek   other    means   of    communication  McElroy,  of  Pittsburg.    Though  ingeni- 

between  the  conductors  and  the  mo-  ous  in  tJieir  conception,  none  of  these 
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Bystema  hae  yet  come  into  practictd  use.  "  series  "  system.  Anotlier  method, 
Xb  remarked  recently  by  a  well-knowD  however,  which  is  that  ahnoat  univer- 
electrician,  the  underground  electric  sally  employed  in  connectioa  with  the 
railway  problem  does  not  of  itself  pre-  incandescent  lamp,  is  the  connection  of 
sent  any  inherent  difficulties,  but  an  es-  the  lamps  across  the  circuit,  the  lamps 
sential  element  in  its  bucc«b8  iB  proper  being,  as  it  were,  placed  parallel  to  one 
engineering,  such  as  has  been  proved  another  across  the  outgoing  and  return- 
necessary  as  the  result  of  past  esperi-  iug  wirea,  and  each  lajnp  obtaining  its 


ence  in  cable  traction.  And,  according  cnrrent  independently  of  the  other, 
to  the  same  authority,  the  laying  down  This  is  called  the  "multiple  arc"  or 
of  a  cable  conduit  ought  to  be  hailed  "  parallel "  Eiystem.  The  latter  method 
vrith  ddight  by  electricians,  as,  sooner  is  the  one  upon  which  the  large  majority 
or  later,  it  will  most  probably  serve  as  a  of  electric  railways  running  to-day  are 
receptacle  for  electric  railway  conduc-  operated.  It  requires  that  the  elec- 
tors, trie  pressure  at  the  terminals  of  the 
dynamo,  and  hence  upon  the  line,  shall 
There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  remain  constant,  while  the  current  pass- 
electric  cars  may  be  operated,  consider-  ing  over  the  line  varies,  of  course,  with 
ing  their  electrical  relation  to  the  con-  the  number  of  cars  which  are  being  op- 
ductor.  As  the  readers  of  "Electricity  erated  at  the  time;  ten  cars,  for  ezam- 
in  Lighting  "•are  already  aware,  electric  pie,  taking  ten  times  as  much  current 
lamps  may  be  coimected  so  that  the  cur-  as  one  car. 

rent  passes  through  each  lamp  in  bug-  But  the  series  system  of  operating 

cession.     This  is  the  system  upon  which  cars  still  has  its  adherents,  among  them 

the  large  arc  lamps  for  street  illumina-  Sidney  H.  Short,  of  Cleveland,  O.     In 

tion  are  connected,  and  is  called  the  his  system  the  current  is  maintained 

•eeeScBiBMiB->iueuDrafocAiigiigt,isa>,  p.  iM.  ^^  the  same  strength  throughout,  and 
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pasBBB  from  one  car  to  the  other  un- 
dlmimahed  in  strength.  It  inTolveB, 
however,  a  change  in  the  electric  preaa- 
lire  of  the  line,  bo  that  with  ten  cara 
the  preBSure  would  be  ten  times  as  great 
OB  that  required  with  only  one  car  in 
operation.  Thus,  although  no  actual 
power  is  saved,  since  in  one  case  the 
pressure,  and  in  the  other  the  Btrength 
of  the  current,  is  varied  proportionately, 
its  adherents  claim  for  it  certain  other 
advantageB  in  operation,  among  others, 
a  saving  in  the  cost  of  conductors. 

The  storage  -  battety  system  is  fre- 
quently called  the  ideal  system  of  street- 
car propulsion.  It  is  true  it  is  the  most 
pleasant  to  contemplate  both  from  the 
stand-point  of  tbepublic and  the  street- 
car manager.  The  objections  which 
are  held  against  the  erection  of  wires 
and  poles  in  streets,  or  the  placing  of 
conduits  which  necessitate  slots  in  the 


roadway,  would  evidently  be  entirely 
overcome  by  a  system  which  should 
leave  each  car  independent  of  every  out- 
ward source  of  power.  This  great 
desidei-atum  is  undoubtedly  best  em- 
bodied in  a  car  equipped  with  its 
complement  of  storage-cells  previously 
charged,  the  car  moving  over  the  road 
as  a  single  unit  independent  of  ail  other 
conditions.  These  manifest  advantages 
were  early  recognized,  anif  hence  it  was 
not  long  after  the  practical  Btorage- 
battery  was  invented  by  Faure,  that 
attempts  were  made  to  apply  it  to  stor- 
age-car propulsion.  The  first  of  these 
cars  was  put  in  operation  in  Paris,  in 
1882,  and  was  followed  by  experimental 
operations  in  various  other  places.  In 
1885  a  competition  at  the  Antwerp 
International  Exhibition,  arranged  be- 
tween an  electric  car,  stetun  locomotives 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  compressed-air 
engine,  resulted  in  the  complete  victory 
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of  the  first.  Progress  has,  however,  But  if  one  goes  still  farther,  and  con- 
been  steadily  going  on,  and  though  but  templates  the  difference  between  a  sta- 
few  such  roads  are  in  operation  as  com-  ble  housing  thousands  of  horses,  and 
pared  with  their  more  vigorous  com-  an  electric-car  station  of  sufficient  size 
petitor  the  overhead  system,  the  belief  to  operate  a  road  with  the  same  effi- 
is  entertained  by  many  that,  with  im-  ciency,  one  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
provements  that  will  undoubtedly  be  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  electric 
made  in  the  storage-battery,  this  system  system,  which,  indeed,  are  incontrovert- 
will  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  ible.  Instead  of  a  large,  ill-smelling 
in  the  future  of  dectric  traction.  The  building  whose  odors  are  wafted  for 
reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  we  many  blocks  (making  the  tenancy  of 
consider  the  very  simple  elements  of  houses  within  naif  a  mile  almost  un- 
which  it  is  composed.  The  motive  bearable,  and  involving  a  large  depreci- 
equipment  of  the  car  does  not  differ  ation  of  property  in  the  neighborhood), 
essentially  from  that  already  described  there  is  a  neat,  substantial  building 
in  connection  with  the  overhead  system ;  equipped  with  a  steam  plant  and  dyna- 
but  to  this  is  added  a  set  of  storage-  mos,  and  occupying  hardly  one-tenth 
batteries  which  hold  a  sufficient  charge  the  space  required  for  an  equivalent 
to  propel  the  car  a  given  number  of  number  of  horses.  Therefore,  not  only 
trips.  The  illustration  (p.  434)  shows  is  there  effected  a  removal  of  the  nuis- 
such  a  car  as  operated  at  present  by  the  ances  attadied  to  a  stable,  but  a  large 
Julien  Electric  Traction  Company,  in  saving  in  the  cost  of  real  estate,  and 
New  York.  The  batteries  are  placed  the  far  greater  amount  involved  in  the 
under  the  seats,  and  occupy  no  space  known  depreciation  of  the  surround- 
otherwise  useful  This  system  requires,  ing  propeiiy.  Besides  this,  the  stables 
of  course,  like  those  above  described,  a  are  of  necessity  required  to  be  in  close 
station  in  which  a  sufficient  current  is  proximity  to  the  track,  whereas  the 
generated,  for  charging  the  cells.  Here  electric  power  station,  which  furnishes 
tiie  cells  are  charged  in  regular  rotation ;  current  to  the  car,  may  be  situated  a 
the  car  after  ite  run  enters  the  car-  mile  from  the  track  in  some  suitable 
house,  discharges  its  exhausted  cells,  place,  as,  for  instance,  beside  a  river, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  new  set,  which  where,  with  condensing  engines,  power 
have  in  the  meantime  been  charged,  may  be  generated  at  a  miTiimnTn  of 
This  operation  requires  but  a  minute  cost. 

or  two.  The  arrangement  can  be  so  Agw.iTi,  looking  at  the  electric  street- 
made  that  the  work  of  the  engines  at  car  from  the  stond-point  of  the  engi- 
the  station  in  charging  the  cells  is  prac-  neer,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  an 
tically  continuous  during  twenty-four  undisputed  rival  of  all  other  systems  of 
hours  if  necessary,  which  conduces  to  a  mechanical  propulsion.  For  example, 
well-known  economy  in  operation.  it  requires  no  device  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  dirt,  dust,  and  smoke  in  the 
Such,  in  general,  are  the  main  feat-  streets,  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
ures  of  the  systems  of  electric  railways  all  steam  locomotion.  But  most  impor- 
which  have  thus  far  been  developed  to  tant  of  all  is  the  consideration  that  tiie 
any  considerable  extent.  The  rapid  ex-  electric  motor  has,  in  fact,  but  a  single 
tension  of  the  electric  street-car  system  moving  part,  the  armature,  the  motion  of 
which  has  taken  place  (especially  in  this  which,  imlike  that  of  the  steam  and  com- 
counfcry),  naturally  leads  to  the  question  pressed-air  engine,  instead  of  being  re- 
of  the  cause  thereof.  To  have  gained  ciprocating,  is  rotary,  and  hence  avoids 
such  pre-eminence  it  must  be  able  to  do  the  disagreeable  jolting  which  attends 
not  only  what  other  systems  can  do,  but,  the  riding  in  cars  which  are  of  necessity 
still  more,  it  must  be  able  to  do  it  at  a  frequently  required  to  start  and  stop, 
decreased  cost.  Again,  removal  of  thou-  As  a  consequence  of  there  being  but  a 
sands  of  horses  from  the  streets  of  a  single  moving  part,  the  cost  and  care 
city,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  doing  required  to  keep  the  electric  motors  in 
away  with  the  noise  and  dirt,  is  an-  running  order  is  but  a  minimum,  and 
other  distinct  gain  to  its  residents,  the  art  of  building  them  has  to-day  ad- 
VoL.  vn.— 47 
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vanced  to  such  a  point  that,  with  in-  power  is  frequently  required,  and  hence 

telligent  supervision,  the  life  of  the  ma-  it  is  that  as  high  as  30  to  40  H.  P.  are 

chine  is  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  sometimes    concentrated    on    one    car 

mechanism.  which,  under  normal  conditions,  hardly 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  but  few  roads  requires  more  than  three  or  four  for  its 

exist  which  are  so  favorably  situated  propulsion.    This  increase  of  power  has 

that  they  encounter  no  grades  in  their  also  been  necessitated  by  the  practice 

course ;    and  when  the  proposition  to  which  has  sprung  up  of  coupling  one, 

employ  electricity  as  a  traction  agent  and  sometimes  two  or  three  tow-cars, 

was  first  projected,  the  difficulty  as  to  with  a  motor  car,  so  that  in  reality  the 

the  ascent  of  grades  v^as  held  out  as  one  motors  of  one  car  are  required  to  do  the 

of  the  drawbacks  to  the  application  of  work  of  two  or  three, 

the  system.    But  it  required  but  a  short  In  this  connection  attention  should 

period  of  actual  experience  to  demon-  be  called  to  a  phenomenon  which  may 

strate  that  in  just  such  situations  the  now  be  considered  to  be  an  established 

electric  car  was  superior  in  every  re-  fact,  in  virtue  of  which  electric  cars  are 

spect  to  the  horse,  and  indeed  to  the  aided  in  ascending  heavy  grades.    This 

steam  locomotive.      Grades  exceeding  phenomenon,  which  was  probably  furst 

ten  per  cent,  are  being  overcome  on  observed  by  Leo  Daft,  at  his  works  in 

roads  now  in  operation,  and  others  of  Greenville,  N.  J.,  in  1882,  is  that,  when 

lesser  degree  are  now  considered  as  of  the  current  passes  from  the  car-wheel  to 

easy  accomplishment  with  the  electric  the  track  it  causes  an  increased  friction 

car.    In  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  or  resistance  to  sliding  between  them, 

such  grades  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  the  result  of  which  is  that  slipping  is  to 

that  the  motor  attached  to  the  cars  have  a  large  degree  prevented,  and  heavier 

ample  power,  and  it  has  therefore  become  grades  can  be  attempted;  and^  on  the 

the  custom  to  equip  the  trucks  with  two  other  hand^  heavier  loads  taken  up  than 

motors  ranging  from   10  to  15  H.  P.  would  be  practical  vdth  a  system  in 

each,  thus  giving  the  car  an  available  which  the  current  did  not  pass  between 

traction  power  of  from  16  to  30  H.  P.  the  wheel  and  the  raiL    The  explana- 

Gonsidermg  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  tion  of  this  phenomenon,  though  not 

horse-car  has,  as  a  rule,  but  two  horses,  completely  established,  seems  to  lie  in 

this  might  to  some  appear  an  excessive  the  direction  of  a  slight  welding  action 

amount  of  power  equipment ;  but  the  which  takes  place  between  the  wheel 

fact  must  not  be  lost  si^t  of,  tiiat  while,  and  the  rail,  caused  by  the  heat  generated 

ordinarily,  two  horses  exert  their  nor-  by  the  current. 

mal,  average  strength  in  keeping  the  car  In  respect  to  the  regulation  and  oper- 

in  motion  when  once  brought  to  its  ation  of  electric  cars,  it  may  be  remised 

proper  speed — the  effort  which  they  ex-  that  there  is  no  system  which  is  more 

ert  in  bringing  a  car  from  a  dead  stand-  elastic.   The  driver  at  the  front  of  the  car 

still  k^its  proper  speed  often  actually  has  under  his  control  the  switch,  so  that 

^see^ds  ten  horse-power.    Hence  it  is  by  a  simple  movement  of  a  handle  he 

that  the  frequent  heavy  exertion  re-  may  regulate  at  vdll  the  speed  of  the  car 

quired  of  horses  in  the  street-car  traffic  from  a  stand-still  to  full  speed,  as  well 

results  in  their  rapid  wearing  out  and  as  its  direction  of  motion.    Up  to  the 

final  disability  for  active  service  after  present  time  the  hand-brakes,  as  a  rule, 

three  or  four  years'  work.    Therefore  it  nave  been  retained ;  but  it  is  evident  that 

is  necessary  that  the  electric  car  should  vdth  a  motor  under  the  control  of  a 

be  provided  vdth  the  power  correspond-  driver  which  can  be  instantly  reversed, 

ing  at  least  to  that  which  the  horse  ex-  a  powerful   addition    to  the  ordinary 

ercises  when  required  ;  but  it  is  evi-  hand-brake  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

dent  that,  once  started,  the  motor  need  driver,  and  thii9  has  been  often  turned 

onW  deliver  a  small  }>art  of  its  capacity,  to  good  advantage  to  prevent  accidents, 

sufucient  to  keep  the  car  in  motion.  In  support  of  this  it  may  be  cited  that 

But  since  electric  cars  are  put  upon  since  the  inauguration  of  the  electric 

roads  having  grades  which  have  not  railv^ay  in  Cleveland,  O.,  the  number  of 

been  attempted  with  animals,  additional  accidents  has  been  far  less  than  iot  the 
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corresponding  period  during  which  the  tofore  entailed  a  loss,  at  a  profit"    Af- 

road  was  operated  by  horses,  notwith-  ter  discussing  the  various  systems,  the 

standing  the  fact  that  the  electric  cars  committee  gives  an  estimate  relative  to 

are  run  at  a  higher  speed.  the  cost  of  equipping  a  railway  on  three 

Enrstems,  nameljjr,  on  the  cable  system. 
The  operation  of  street  railways  by  the  overhead  wire,  and  the  storage-bat- 
electricity,  although  even  now  completely  tery  system,  which  is  as  follows : 
demonstrated  to  be  more  economicc^ 

than  by  either  horses  or  cables,  is  yet  ^  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  con- 

toorecent  to  afford  the  more  reliable  etruction  of  a  ten-mile  road  complete,  with  15 

/.                -L'-L               i-L-Lx'jAL  cars,  would  stand  probablj  as  follows : 

figures  which  can  only  be  obtained  after  cJbie  System : 

extended  use ;  but  from  an  investigation    Cost  of  cable  construction $700,000 

recently  made  on  anumber  of  rof^  by    Cost  of  power  plant 125,000 

O.   T.   Crosby,   some  very  interesting    Oostofcars ^^,000 

data  are  develox>ed.    The  results  of  Mr.  ^3^  ^^ 

Crosby's   investigation   show    that    the  Electrical  Overbead  Wire  System : 

average  cost  of  motive-power  for  the    Cost  of  roadbed $70,000 

roads  in  Washington,  Richmond,  Cleve-    Cost  of  wiring ^9*999 

land,  and  Scranton,  was  about  6.09  cents    Costof  cars 60,000 

Mu^  tM^yx  i^cuAui/u,^ao  ni^ui*  tr. v./  ^^vo      ^^^  ^j  poWCr  plant 80,000 

per  car  mile,  and  the  relations  of  the  —__. 

various  items  which  go  to  make  up  this  $190,000 

total  cost  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Storage-battery  System : 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  interest  on    Cost  of  road-bed $70,000 

the  investment  constitutes  about  one-  ^^,3^ ^f ^eV pVakV. '.V^/.V^/^^^/.V.     mm 

fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  that  is  

to  say,  about  one  cent  per  car  mile;  $175,000 

coal,  as  a  rule,  about  twelve  per  cent. ;  ^  ^^®  above  cases  of  electrical  constrc^ction, 

attendance,  about  forty  p«  cent. ;  and  ^^tr.^r^Ti^f'itl:?^^ VesXr^^^^^^^ 

the  macnineiy  and  Ime,  without  mterest,  committee  have  no  doubt  wiU  be  found  to  be 

the  remaining  twenty  per  cent.     But  calculated  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  cost 
with  all  these  manifest  advantages  of 

the  electric  railway,  the  best  proof  of  its  Here,  then,  is  at  once  a  most  potent 
superiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  experi-  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  ^ectric 
ence  of  those  who  are  using  it ;  and  if  the  railway  over  the  cable  system,  for  (while 
unsolicited  praise  from  that  quarter  is  to  answering  all  the  demands  which  can  be 
be  relied  upon,  then  certainly  the  elec-  made  upon  a  car)  its  cost  of  instcdlation 
trie  railway  is  an  unqualified  success.  is  nearly  five  to  one  in  favor  of  electricity. 
At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in 
American  Street  Bailway  Association,  the  case  of  the  cable,  under  favorable 
held  last  September  at  Minneapolis,  the  conditions,  only  eighteen  per  cent  of 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  the  power  of  the  engine  is  actually  em- 
f  or  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  re-  ployed  in  the  propulsion  of  the  cars,  the 
porting  upon  electric  railways,  submit-  remainder  being  consumed  in  the  mere 
ted  a  report  which  should  finally  set  at  haulage  of  the  dead  cable  ;  while  in  the 
rest  the  doubts  of  those  who  still  believe  electric  system  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  electric  railway  to  be  in  the  experi-  the  engine  power  is  available  for  traction 
mental  stage.  Tlus  committee  reported  purposes.  The  cost  of  power,  or  coal 
in  fact  tha^  '*  if  it  is  desired  to  make  a  required,  is  thus  approximately  3  to  1 
change  from  horse-power,  electricity  will  in  favor  of  electricity, 
fill  the  bill  to  perfection,  no  matter  how  As  remarked  in  that  report,  the  in- 
long  or  short  the  road,  or  how  manv  stallation  of  an  electric  railway  in  place 
passengers  are  carried.  In  the  investi-  of  horses  is  uniformly  accompanied  by 
gation  of  the  subject  the  most  satisfac-  a  large  increase  in  receipts,  as  well  as 
tory  results  have  been  shown ;  it  not  a  decrease  in  expensea  Both  of  these 
only  increases  the  traffic  over  the  road,  items  working  together  have  resulted  in 
but  reduces  expense,  and  actually  en-  a  most  remarkable  showing  of  earnings 
ables  us  to  operate  a  line,  which  here-  for  such  roads.    Only  a  few  instances 
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need  be  given  to  demonstrate  this  :  The 
electric  luilway  at  Davenport,  la.,  started 
on  September  1, 1888,  with  five  fourteen- 
foot  cars.  The  road  included  a  grade 
of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  sixteen 
hundred  feet,  and  the  following  table 
gives  a  comparison  of  the  earnings  for 
four  consecutive  months,  operating  with 
horses  and  with  electricity  : 


September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


188T. 


Withhoraes. 


Groes. 
$1»847  49 
1,28S47 
1,18149 
1.S88  14 


$1,966  40 


Net 
$474  79 
809  47 
981  49 
868  14 


$840  47 
Aybt. 


1888. 


With  electricity. 


Gross. 
$1.99716 
1,908  94 
1.886  06 
2.099  96 


Net 
$997  16 

1.191  94 

986  06 

1.188  48 


$1,969  68|$1.066  91 
Aver. 


Net 
increase 
per  cent 


110 
970 
890 
890 


910 
Ayer. 


As  here  shown,  there  was  an  average 
net  increase  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
per  cent,  in  the  receipts.  Other  places 
have  shown  still  more  remarkable  re- 
sults, but  the  reticence  of  the  managers 
of  these  roads  naturally  prevents  the 
publication  of  what  might  otherwise 
almost  be  considered  apocryphal  earn- 
ings. One  case  may  be  mentioned  in 
wmch,  for  thirty-one  days,  during  the 
month  of  July,  last  year,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  $10,605,  and  the  operating 
expenses  $3,735,  showing  a  net  gain  of 
$6,870  ;  and  another  in  which,  for  the 
month  of  August,  1889,  the  operating 
receipts  were  $4,317.46,  while  the  totfd 
expense  amounted  to  $871.04,  giving  a 
net  profit  of  $3,446.42. 

The  popularity  which  the  electric 
cars  have  obtained  in  cities  where  they 
have  been  employed  is  well  known,  and 
easily  accounts  for  the  remarkable  show- 
ing  iade  in  the  earnings  of  the  road. 
The  service,  instead  of  being  slow  and 
uncertain,  as  imder  the  regime  of  the 
horse,  is  now  swift  and  sure,  and  delays 
are  practically  unknown.  For  a  time 
doubts  were  expressed  of  the  ability  of 
the  electric  cars  to  cope  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  our  harsh  Northern 
winters,  but  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  has  shown  that  such  fears 
were  unfounded,  and  the  most  severe 
storms  which  passed  over  this  country 
last  winter  caused  not  the  slightest  de- 
lay in  the  operation  of  electric  railways. 


A  good  example  was  given  of  this  im- 
munity from  delay  by  many  of  the 
Western  roads,  among  them  those  of 
Omaha,  Council  Blufk,  Cleveland,  Dav- 
enport, and  St.  Joseph^  where  the  elec- 
tric cars  maintained  schedule  time, 
whereas  the  horse-cars  were  running  at 
irregular  intervals  with  double  teiuns. 
It  is  evident  that  with  a  sweeper  prp- 
vided  with  powerful  motors  for  remov- 
ing the  snow  from  the  tracks,  and  kept 
constantly  running  over  the  line,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  kept 
dear  at  all  times.  Even  without  the 
sweepers,  the  cars  themselves  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  force  the  snow  aside 
and  maintain  the  track  dear,  as  has 
often  been  demonstrated. 

Our  own  country  has  made  &r  greater 
progress  in  the  application  of  dectridty 
to  i^ways  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
induded,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unin- 
teresting to  glance  briefly  at  the  rapid 
increase  which  the  system  has  under- 
gone. The  first  trustworthy  statistics 
on  the  subject  were  given  in  a  paper 
read  by  T.  C.  Martin  l^ore  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
in  May,  1887,  in  which  he  showed  that 
there  were  in  operation  at  that  time  in 
the  United  States  thirteen  electric  rail- 
ways, carrying  about  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand  passengers  annually. 
The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  same  subject  show 
that  there  are  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
present  time,  no  fewer  than  179  electric 
railways,  operating  over  1,884  cars  with 
1,260  miles  of  tiack.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate ;  but  it  must  be  considerably 
more  than  100,000,000. 

Among  the  larger  cities  in  which 
electric  railways  have  been  put  in  oper- 
ation, the  foremost  is  Boston.  W.  H. 
Whitney,  the  president  of  the  West 
End  lUolway,  of  Boston,  after  thorough 
investigation  and  trial  of  the  decide 
railway,  was  finally  so  well  convinced  of 
its  superiority  over  all  other  methods  of 
street -car  propulsion,  that  he  recom- 
mended its  general  adoption  on  the 
street  railways  of  Boston ;  and  while  more 
than  one  hundred  cars  are  in  operation 
there  at  present,  preparations  are  going 
on  which  will  culminate  in  the  operation 
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of  nearly  one  thousand  electric  oars  in  Daft,  &Tors  the  employment  of  an  elec- 
Boston  alone.  Among  the  other  cities  trie  locomotiye  independent  of  the  rest 
haying  electric  railways  is  Cincinnati,  of  the  train.  His  motor,  as  ran  on  tbe 
with  forty  cars,  and  preparations  for  a  Thirty-fourth  Street  branch  of  the  ele- 
large  increase.  Cleveland,  O.,  has  now  vated  railway  in  New  York  City,  is  iUus- 
several  lines  operated  by  electricity,  as  trated  on  page  485,  and  embodied  a 
well  as  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  modification  in  the  gearing  of  tiie  mo- 
Mo.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  New  York  City ;  tor  from  those  heretofore  employed.  It 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Salt  La&e  will  be  seen  tiiat  instead  of  employing 
City, Utah;  San  Jos6,Cfd.;  Scranton,Pa.;  intermediate  toothed  gear,  or  a  simi- 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Wash-  lar  device,  Mr.  Meld  connects  directly 
ington,  D.  C;  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Wil-  to  the  armature  shaft  a  crsmk  which, 
mmgton,  Del.,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  through  the  medium  of  a  connecting 

Wherever  the    electric    railway  has  bar,  transmits  its  motion  directly  to  the 

been  introduced    a  reduction    in  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive, 

schedule  time,  or,  in  other  words,  an  Though  the  experiments  undertaken 

increase  of  speed,  has  followed ;  and  on  the  elevated  railways  have  not  yet 

where  the  lines  connect  the  suburbs  of  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  system,  it 

cities,  not  infrequently  a  speed  of  from  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 

twelve  to  eighteen  nules  per  hour  is  at-  become  a  necessity,   and,  indeed,  the 

tained  by  electric  cars,  thus  affording  to  onhr  way  out  of  a  constantly  increasing 

residents  in  suburbs  the  speed  facilities  difficulty.    The  elevated  railroad  pre- 

of  a  steam  railway.  sents  ideal  conditions  for  the  appHca- 

tion  of  such  a  system,  and  the  cause  of 

For  intra -urban  rapid  transit,  evi-  the  delay  which  has  thus  far  taken  place 

dently,  electricity  is  superior  in  every  must  be  looked  for  rather  in  a  conser- 

lespect  to  steam  traction,  and  hence  it  vative  management  than  in  any  lack  of 

was  but  natural  that  several  electricians  appreciation  of  the  proposed  system, 
should  have  essayed  the  solution  of  the 

problem  of  affording  the  residents  of  The  advantages  of  the  electric  railway 

New  York  a  deliverance  from  the  pres-  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been 

ent  overcrowded  conditions  of  the  ele-  pointed  out,  but  by  those  who  have  ever 

vated  railway  cars.    Among  the  elec-  witnessed  ilie  operations  of  a  railway 

tricians  who  have  submitted  plans  for  within  mines,  the  introduction  of  the 

this  may  be  mentioned  Leo  Daft,  who  electric  locomotive  will  be  admitted  to 

was  the  first  to  place  an  electric  loco-  be  one  of  the  most  marked  advances 

motive  on  the   elevated  railroad,  and  which  have  been  made  in  that  industry 

who  has  recently  shown,  as  the  result  of  during  recent  years.    Indeed,  one  of 

his  experiments,  that  he  is  able  to  in-  the  first  electric  railways  ever  operated 

creaoe  the  traffic  of  the  road  with  a  re-  was  a  mine    tramway.      Removing  at 

duction  in  cost  of  operating  expense&  once  the  slow  and  obstinate  mule,  on 

The  locomotive  employed  by  Mr.  Daft  the  one  hand,  and  the  dust,  smoke,  and 

in  his  latest  experiments,   called   the  noise  and  poisonous  gases  of  the  steam 

'^  Ben  Franklin,"  is  shown  in  elevation  locomotive,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 

at  the  bottom  of  page  434.  trie    locomotive    does    its    work    with 

Frank  J.  Sprague  has  also  attacked  <<  neatness  and  despatch,"  requiring  but 
the  problem,  his  plan  embodying  the  a  fraction  of  the  attendance  necessary 
idea  that  the  locomotive  car  shall  also  in  the  other  methods,  and  promoting 
be  a  passenger  car,  onlv  about  one-half  the  comfort  of  the  miner  in  l^e  highest 
of  its  total  length  of  fifty  feet  being  oc-  degree.  The  ingenuity  of  Ae  electri- 
cupied  by  the  motive-power  equipment,  cian  has  easily  adapted  the  electric  mo- 
In  this  way  the  weight  of  the  locomo-  tor  to  these  purposea  A  mine  locomo- 
tive is  widely  distributed  over  the  road-  tive  employed  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  by  the 
bed,  a  necessity  with  the  present  form  Hillside  Gael  Co.,  designed  by  C.  j!  Van 
of  devated  railway  structure.  Depoele,  has  already  diown  itself  fully 

Stephen  D.  Field  has  also  turned  his  able  to  handle  several  hundred  cars  per 

attention  to  this  problem,  and,  like  Leo  day,  and  has  entirely  displaced  the  miUes 
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formerly  employed  in  the  mines.  Sev- 
eral other  mining  railways  are  running, 
or  in  course  of  equipment  in  this  countiy 
and  several  are  in  operation  in  Europe. 
This  mining  branch  of  electrical  devel- 
opment, though  hardly  touched  at  the 
present  time,  is  certainly  destined  to 
equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  in  extent 
the  wonderful  growth  of  tibe  surface 
railroad. 

Inventive  genius  early  in  the  art 
looked  to  a  further  extension  of  electric 
traction,  and  as  early  as  1882  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  suggested  the  idea  of 
an  elecbic  transpoitation  system  in 
which  the  motor  or  car  should  ride 
upon  a  suspended  cable,  which  should 
at  the  same  time  constitute  both  the 
track  and  the  electrical  conductor. 
This  system,  which  was  named  by  him 
"  telpherage,"  has  actually  gone  into  op- 
eration at  Glynde,  in  England,  where  it 
is  employed  in  delivering  clay  from  the 
mines  for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
This  system  is  illustrated  on  page  486. 
The  great  cheapness  of  this  system  of 
construction,  together  with  its  flexibil- 
ity, seems  to  promise  for  it  a  bright 
future.  The  train  is  under  complete 
control  of  the  attendant  at  the  station. 
As  a  feeder  to  the  main  railway  lines  of 
traffic  it  possesses  unquestionable  ad- 
vantages, and  for  the  transportation  of 
ore,  coal,  and  minerals  generally,  as  well 
as  com  and  other  agricultural  products, 
it  would  seem  to  have  many  advantages. 

These  descriptions  have  thus  far  been 
confined  to  what  has  actuEtUy  been  ac- 
complished ;  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  cast  a  glance  into  the  future,  in  order 
to  discern  in  what  direction  electricians 
are  working  in  the  domain  of  electric  rail- 
ways. One  of  their  main  objective  points 
is  to  attain  higher  Bx>eed  than  is  now 
reached  with  i£e  fastest  express  train, 
and  enough  has  already  been  demon- 
strated to  show  that  this  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  There  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation  at  Laurel,  Md.,  a  sys- 
tem of  electric  railway,  originally  de- 
signed by  David  G.  Weems.  When  it 
was  recentiy  inspected  by  the  writer, 
with  his  watch  in  nand,  he  noted  a  speed 
of  the  electric  locomotive  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour.   The 


electric  car  there  employed  is  illustrated 
on  page  486.  The  electric  motors  are 
constructed  with  a  revolving  armature 
which  is  mounted  directiy  on  the  axle, 
so  that  no  intermediate  gearing  what- 
ever is  employed.  The  curiously- 
pointed  ends  of  the  car,  which  might 
by  some  be  considered  fantastical,  have 
their  raison  dCUre  in  the  fact  that,  at  the 
high  speeds  at  which  this  car  is  run,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  is  by  far  the  greater 
retarding  influence ;  much  greater,  in 
fact,  than  the  resistance  due  to  the  axle 
and  rolling  friction,  which  at  lower 
speeds  is  predominant.  The  electric 
current  is  taken  from  a  conductor  flxed 
above  the  car,  to  which  a  brush  con- 
nected with  the  motor  makes  contact. 
The  system  has  now  been  placed  for  its 
further  development  in  the  hands  of  O. 
T.  Crosby,  an  engineer  late  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon 
be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  commer- 
cial practicability.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  new  system  which  could 
prejudice  its  feasibiHty  under  suitable 
conditions. 

There  is  also  another  system  of  rapid 
transportation  which  has  been  suggested, 
and  has  been  put  into  experimental  op- 
eration, known  as  the  '*  Port-electric " 
system.  In  this  system,  invented  by 
John  T.  Williams,  a  well-known  principle 
is  applied,  namely,  that  of  the  suckmg 
in  of  an  iron  core  by  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent circulating  in  a  coil  around  it.  Mr. 
Williams  makes  his  car  or  carrier  play 
the  r61e  of  an  iron  core,  which  is  pro- 
pelled by  the  successive  action  of  coilis  of 
wire  placed  at  suitable  intervals  along 
the  tiack. 

With  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
railway  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  so 
unquestionably  demonstrated  in  actual 
practice,  it  would  not  be  imsafe  to  haz- 
ard the  opinion  that,  in  ten  years,  at  tue 
farthest,  tiiere  will  not  be  a  single  horse- 
railway  in  operation,  at  least  in  our  own 
countiy.  The  horse  will  then  be  once 
more  returned  to  his  legitimate  fleld  of 
labor,  and  the  street-car  passenger  will 
be  tnmsported  at  an  increased  speed, 
and  with  all  the  comforts  of  easy  riding, 
in  cars  propelled  and  lighted  by  electric- 
ity ;  wlule  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  with  further  work  on  the  fine  indi- 
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ented,  the  passenger  may  step  aboard  a  powerful  factors  entering  into  our  social 

train  in  New  York  at  ten  in  the  morning,  conditions,  and  that  the  ease  of  distri- 

and  eat  a  fiye-o'dock  dinner  in  Chicago  bntion  and  convenience  of  power  af- 

on  the  same  day.     Enough  has  indeed  forded  by  it  must  bring  fortn  changes 

been  accomplished  to  show  that  electric-  in  the  social  order  whidh  are  even  now 

ity  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  hardly  realized. 


EXPIATION, 

By  Octave  Tbanet. 

CHAPTER  X.  seemed  to  him  a  temporary  sanctuary 

protected  by  superstition  (for  it  was 

FAIRFAX   held  toward  La Bou^e's  farm  that  he  spurred 

his    way    after  Ma'y  Jane  until  her  white  sides  were 

Barnabas,  deep-  streaked  with  red),  and  his  sole  pursuer 

er  and  deeper  into  he  valued  lightly.    He  could  soon  quiet 

the  swamp.    One  that  boy.    His  revolver  was  empty,  but 

feature  of  the  seen-  so  was  the  other's,  or  he  woidd  have 

ery  is   all  that    he  fired.    Little  it  mattered  to  Dick  that 

remembers  ;   every-  the  buzzards  were  skunying  along  the 

where,  the  microsco-  sky  over  the    murdered    Frenchman's 

pic  softness  of  tree  and  shrub  articula-  grave.    Ma'y  Jane  floundered  bravely 

tion  was  spattered  with  myriads  of  tiny  through  the  morass.   Where  she  dimbed 

berries,  red    like    blood.    Dick    never  on  firm  ground,  a  broken-down  comer 

looked  behind.    Betty  Ward  put  her  of  a  fence  stood,  relic  of  one  of  La 

head    down  and    galloped  —  ^dloped.  Bouge's  rail-fences.    Dick  wheeled  his 

Logs  had  fallen,  tiieir  black  pointed  horse  to  face  Fair, 

boughs  sticking  up  in  the  air  like  jave-  ''  Wa'al,  Bud,  come  on,"  he  cried,  lif t- 

Uns.    There  was  a  tangle  of  elbow-brush,  ing  his  sword.    Doubtless  his  intention 

and  briar.    It  was  hard  riding.    Fairfax  was  to  set  on  his  enemy  just  as  he  was 

left  the  road  to  the  horse.    If  she  did  struggling  out  of  the  mud.    He  stuck 

not  know  it,  the  chase  was  lost,  anyhow,  his  spurs  into  the  mule.    Either  he  for- 

He  sat  well  back  in  the  saddle,  but  with  got  Ma'y  Jane's  evil  conditions,  or,  hav- 

his  body  inclined  a  little  ;  and  his  eyes  ing  mastered  her  once,  he  believed  too 

never  left  the  bare  head  in  front,  with  fondly  in  his  own  powers.    He  essayed 

the  floating  black  hair  which  rose  and  to  ride  at  Fair,  past  the  fence-comer, 

sank  as  the  mule's  white  flanks  flashed  Immediately  he    realized  his  foUy  ; 

through    the    cane.    He  felt  no  fear.  Ma'y  Jane's  head  had  gone  in  the  air 

When  his  father  gave  him  Betty  Ward  vnth  her  heels,  while  fire  flashed  out  oi 

hadn't  he  said,  "Well  done.  Fair,  yon  her  wicked  eyes;  she  jammed  Dick's 

done  weU,  boy.    Dick  belongs  to  you.  leg  against  the  rails  with  such  force  that 

Take  Bet^  and  catch  him  1 "  he  reeled  in  the  saddle  ;  and,  the  second 

The  approval  of  one  simple,  rustic,  after,  he  was  hurled  backwajrd  into  the 

heroic  gentleman  was  more  to  Fair  than  swamp.    It  was  the  deepest  place  ;  the 

all  the  world's,  than  Adze's  even ;  he  wretched  man  sank  up  to  his  waist  in 

felt  that  he  could  storm  a  fort.    G^tle  mire. 

as  his  nature  v^as,  he  was  possessed  by  Fair  easily  made  a  landing.    His  en- 

ttie  hunter's  fury  and  the  terrible  joy  of  emy  was  only  a  blasted  torso  rising  out 

fight.  of  black  slime.    Slime  streaked  his  face 

And  Dick?    Who  knows  what  were  and  matted  his  hair.    Before  a  word 

his  thoughts,  or  why  he  chose  the  di-  could  be  said,  he  threw  up  his  hands, 

rection  in  which  he  sped.    Perhaps  it  dripping  hideously  like  the  rest  of  him. 
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Fair,  whether  or  not  he  recognized  a  horse  pant,  and  drew  a  long  breath  him- 

gesture  equiyalent  to  a  white  nag,  per-  self.    Besides,  he  was  a  kind-hearted 

oeived  that  the  man  was  at  his  mercy.  young  fellow  who  hated  to  see  a  fox 

Deliberately  he  loaded  his  pistoL  killed  ;  and  here  was  a  pitiful  spectacle, 

Dick's  teeth  glittered  in  an  awful  grin  a  human  being  in  so  horrid  a  plight, 

of  hate  and  fear.  begging  his  life.    He  felt  his  violent  de- 

*'  Be  ye  aimin'  t'  kill  me,  an'  me  with  sires  ebbing  away.    More  than  he  had 

my  hands  up?"  he  shrieked.   "God,  it's  wanted  to  slay  the  outlaw  before,  he 

murder  1    xou'r'  no  better  nor  me  I "  wanted  to  save  him  now. 

"I  am  not  going  to  shoot  you,"  an-  Dick's  glassy  black  balls  never  missed 

swered  Fairfax,  sternly,  ''  I  am  going  to  a  change  m  the  other's  face ;  he  saw  the 

guard  you  till  the  others  come  up."  wavering,  he  went  on  eagerly,  rapidly : 

Dice's    other   manner,  his    mwning  "Lookayere,  itsnatchell,Iknow,  furye 

smoothness,  was  on  him  now,  while,  t'  lay  up  agin  me  how  I  done  ye,  I  make 

nevertheless,  he  eyed  Fairfax  with  a  gaze  up.     I  got  a  heap  er  truck  hid  away, 

venomous  through  all  its  terror,  like  the  ill  show  ye  whar  'tis,  if  ye  let  me  go  I 

eyes  of  a  trapped  rat.     "  Misf  Buther-  Ain'tlmakin'  up?    Ye  kin  ^ve  it  ter  the 

ford,"  he  be^an,   "  they    won't  come,  other  folkses,  if  ye  like.    Tell  ye,  they 

They  alllow  uds  place  is  ha'nted.   Look  all  wud  heap  ruther  git  thar  money  back 

a  yere,  we're  jes'  two  gentlemen  to-  to  havin'  me  killed  up.    Ye  know  they 

gether,  I  own  up  I  done  you  dirt  mean  wud." 

— ^I  do.    I  ax  you'  pardin.    Nare  gentle-  They  might,  Fair  thought.    And  per- 

man  kin  do  more,  kin  they,  now?    I  see  haps  he  vras  taking  a  private  revenge 

you'  a  brave  man.    I  lowed  to  fight  ye  instead  of  acting,  against  his  compas- 

fair  an'  the  bes'  man  win.    But  now  ye  sion,  for  the  public  good  alone.    How 

see  my  d condition,  Fm  chiUin'  tins  ghastly  he  looke^  poor  wretch  I    Must 

minnit,  in  this  slush.    Now,  look  a  yere,  he  guurd  him  until  help  came,  vdth  night 

you  know  I  are  a  man  er  my  word,  approaching  ?    They  might  be  an  hour 

Dick  Barnabas  never    did    rue    back,  nding  there,  two  hours — ^they  might  not 

You  slew  that  er  hackberry  branch  over  come  all  night.    Fair  turned  sick  at  the 

my  way,  an'  holp  me  out,  an'  I  guv  my  thought  of  the   wretch   freezing    and 

word  er  honor  111  light  a  shuck  outer  faini^g  in  the  cold  ooze.    Why,  it  were 

this  kentry,  t'night,  an'  you  all  will  be  more  merciful  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot, 

shet  er  Dick  Barnabas  fur  ever  more."  "  I  shall  have  to,  if  they  are  too  long  I " 

"No,"  said  Fairfax.  he  groaned.    The  sheer  human  repul- 

The  cold  drops  stood  on  Dick's  fore-  sion  from  such  butchery  mastered  him. 

head.     "You  'low   Fll   keep    on   jaw-  But  he  sat  motionless.    Could  he  believe 

hawkin',  some'ers  else ? "  he  cried.     "I  Dick?    Inexorably,  his  experience  an- 

sw'ar  I  won't,    m  lead  an  honest  life,  swered,  no.    His  reason,  beginning  to 

nijine  the  Confederate  army."  speak,  reminded  him  thai  tins  one  man 

He  was  in  earnest.    But  it  was  his  dead,  there  v^uld  be  an  end  of  brigand- 

tmhappy  fate  that  his  one  virtue  was  age  in  the  Black  Biver  country.    The 

little  known  to  his  judge,   and  that,  fields  would  be  tOled,  the  crops  planted, 

moreover,  on  the  single  occasion  of  his  honest  men  would  ride  freely  about  their 

other  meeting  with  the  latter  he  had  business,  women  and  children  would  no 

pushed  his  shrewdness  very  near  knav-  longer  live  in  terror.    Let  them  only 

ery.    Any  other  man  who  fought  Dick  know  Dick  had  been  captured  and  killed^ 

Barnabas  that  day  would  have  felt  as-  the  rogues  left  would  think  of  nothing 

sured  that  he  would  keep  his  word ;  but  hiding. 

Fairfax  Butherford  only  remembered  He  remembered  his  own  oath  to  bring 

how,  once,  he  had  "  kept  his  promise  to  Jim  Fowler's  assassin  to  justice  ;  yet  that 

the  ear,  only  to  break  it  to  the  sense."  did  not  count  like  other  things,  like  the 

Yet  he  was    touched.     Motion  has  chances  for  Dick's  followers,  for  instance, 

much  to  do  with  that  fever  of  the  blood  Were    he    to    let  Dick  escape,    every 

we  call  rage,  which  helps  a  man  through  wounded  prisoner  would  be  hung  before 

a  vast  deal  of  slaughter.    Fair&x  sat  at  sundown.   Colonel  Butherford  was  fully 

rest  in  his  saddle ;   he  could  feel  his  persuaded  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
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Fair,  whether  or  not  he  recognized  a  horse  pant,  and  drew  a  long  breath  him- 

gesture  eqtiiTsdent  to  a  white  nag,  per-  self.    Besides,  he  was  a  kind-hearted 

oeived  that  the  man  was  at  his  mercy.  young  fellow  who  hated  to  see  a  fox 

Deliberately  he  loaded  his  pistoL  killed  ;  and  here  was  a  pitiful  spectacle, 

Dick's  teeth  glittered  in  an  awful  grin  a  human  being  in  so  horrid  a  plight, 

of  hate  and  fear.  begging  his  life.    He  felt  his  violent  de- 

*^  Be  ye  aimin'  t'  kill  me,  an'  me  with  sires  ebbing  away.    More  than  he  had 

my  hands  up?"  he  shrieked.   "Gk>d,it's  wanted  to  slay  the  outlaw  before,  he 

murder  1    louV  no  better  nor  me  I "  wanted  to  save  him  now. 

''I  am  not  going  to  shoot  you,"  an-  Dick's  glassy  black  balls  never  missed 

swered  Fairfax,  sternly,  '*  I  am  going  to  a  change  m  the  other's  face ;  he  saw  the 

guard  you  till  the  others  come  up."  wavering,  he  went  on  eagerly,  rapidly : 

Dick's    other   manner,  his    utwning  "Lookayere,  itsnatchell,Iknow,  furye 

smoothness,  was  on  him  now,  while,  t'  lay  up  agin  me  how  I  done  ye,  I  make 

nevertheless,  he  eyed  Fairfax  with  a  gaze  up.     I  got  a  heap  er  truck  hid  away, 

venomous  through  all  its  terror,  like  the  ill  show  ye  whar  'tis,  if  ye  let  me  go  I 

eyes  of  a  trapped  rat.     "  Mist'  Buther^  Ain't  I  makin'  up  ?    Ye  kin  ^ve  it  ter  the 

ford,"  he  began,   "  they    won't  come,  other  folkses,  if  ye  like.    Tell  ye,  they 

They  all  low  ^ds  place  is  ha'nted.   Look  all  wud  heap  ruther  git  thar  money  back 

a  yere,  we're  jes'  two  gentlemen  to-  to  havin'  me  killed  up.    Ye  know  they 

gether,  I  own  up  I  done  you  dirt  mean  wud." 

— ^I  do.    I  ax  you'  pardin.    Nare  gentle-  They  might.  Fair  thought    And  per- 

man  kin  do  more,  kin  they,  now?    I  see  haps  he  was  taking  a  private  revenge 

you'  a  brave  man.    I  lowed  to  fight  ye  instead  of  acting,  against  his  compas- 

fair  an'  the  bes'  man  win.    But  now  ye  sion,  for  the  public  good  alone.    How 

see  my  d condition,  Fm  chiUin'  tms  ghastly  he  looke<^  poor  wretch  I    Must 

minnit,  in  this  slush.   Now,  look  a  yere,  he  guurd  him  until  help  came,  vdth  night 

you  know  I  are  a  man  er  my  word,  approaching?    They  might  be  an  hour 

Dick  Barnabas  never    did    rue   back,  nding  there,  two  hours — ^they  might  not 

You  slew  that  er  hackberry  branch  over  come  all  night.    Fair  turned  sick  at  the 

my  way,  an'  holp  me  out,  an'  I  guv  my  thought  of  the   wretch    freezing   and 

word  er  honor  111  light  a  shuck  outer  faint^g  in  the  cold  ooze.    Why,  it  were 

this  kentry,  t'night,  an'  you  all  will  be  more  merciful  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot, 

shet  er  Dick  Barnabas  fur  ever  more."  *'I  shall  have  to,  if  they  are  too  long  1 " 

''No,"  said  Fairfax.  he  groaned.    The  sheer  human  repul- 

The  cold  drops  stood  on  Dick's  fore-  sion  from  such  butchery  mastered  him. 

head.     "You  low  Fll   keep    on   jaw-  But  he  sat  motionless.    Could  he  believe 

hawkin',  some'ers  else  ? "  he  cried.     "  I  Dick  ?    Inexorably,  his  experience  an- 

sw'ar  I  won't.    IH  lead  an  honest  life,  swered,  no.    His  reason,  beginning  to 

nijine  the  Confederate  army."  speak,  reminded  him  that^  tina  one  man 

He  was  in  earnest.    But  it  was  his  dead,  there  would  be  an  end  of  brigand- 

tmhappy  fate  that  his  one  virtue  was  age  in  the  Black  Biver  country.    The 

little  known  to  his  judge,   and  that,  fields  would  be  tilled,  the  crops  planted, 

moreover,  on  the  single  occasion  of  his  honest  men  would  ride  freely  about  their 

other  meeting  with  the  latter  he  had  business,  women  and  children  would  no 

pushed  his  shrewdness  very  near  knav-  longer  live  in  terror.    Let  them  only 

ery.    Any  other  man  who  fought  Dick  know  Dick  had  been  captured  and  killed^ 

Barnabas  that  day  would  have  felt  as-  the  rogues  left  would  think  of  nothing 

sured  that  he  would  keep  his  word ;  but  hiding. 

Fairfax  Butherford  only  remembered  He  remembered  his  own  oath  to  bring 

how,  once,  he  had  ''  kept  his  promise  to  Jim  Fowler's  assassin  to  justice  ;  yet  that 

the  ear,  only  to  break  it  to  the  sense."  did  not  count  like  other  things,  like  the 

Yet  he  was    touched.      Motion  has  chances  for  Dick's  followers,  for  instance, 

much  to  do  with  that  fever  of  the  blood  Were    he    to    let  Dick  escape,    every 

we  call  rage,  which  helps  a  man  through  wounded  prisoner  would  be  hung  before 

a  vast  deal  of  slaughter.    Fair&x  sat  at  sundown.   Colonel  Butherford  vras  fully 

rest  in  his  saddle ;   he  could  feel  his  persuaded  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
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required  an  awful  example.    Dick  was  little  distance,  thinking  thus  to  get  a 

the  leader ;  Dick  executed,  he  might  pre-  better  view  through  the  trees,  and  to  call 

Tail  on  his  father  to  show  mercy  to  the  for  help.     At  the  same  instant,  Betty 

minor  ruffiana     Fairfax  did  not  deceive  Ward  shied,  and  something  like  a  line  of 

himself.      H  e  white  fire  beared  the  air  past  him,  to 

judged  Dick's  Iniry  itself  in  a  cjitresB-tmnk  where  it 

doom     righte-  hung  quivering — Dick  Barnabas's  bowie- 

ous  and  neces-  knife. 

sary ;  what  was  Fairfax  turned.     But  not  for  the  uee- 

intolerable  was  less  blow  ;  he  turned  because  the  wood 

to  be  the  ese-  was  reverberating  with  the  craeh  of  a 

cutioner.  gunshot  and  a  scream  of  agony. 

"  I  am  a  cow-  Where  Dick  had  stood  there  remained 

ard  again,"  only  an  awful  baa-relief  of  a  head  and 

thought  be,  Bboulders  flung  face  downward  with  out- 

with  an  inex-  atretched  arms   on    the   smooth,  black 

pressible  sink-  mud.     A  band  moved  once.    The  wind 

ing  of  the  soul,  lifted  the  long  black  hair.     That  was  all. 

And    on    the  In  a  few  moments,  the  smooth  black 

r  heels   of    that  surface  was  unbroken. 

.  thought  came  Bud  Fowler  slipped  calmly  down  from 

another  :  Here  bis  perch  in  a  swamp  hackberry-tree,  at 

was  his  expift-  right  angles  to  Fair.     He  was  neither 

tion   for   that  p^e  nor  flushed,  but  sallow  and  freckled 

past  shame,  to  and  solemn-looking,  as  usual     And,  as 

deliver    the  usual,  one  of  hia  bands  was  hitching  up 

Sua  Towiti.                murderer     to  his  trousers. 

justice.  "  All  that  ar  good  whiskey  plumb 

And  whatever  may  be    said   for  or  wasted ! "  was  his  first  speech ;  "  wa'al, 

against  his  decision,  no  one  of  the  fear-  he  won't   drink  no  more.     I  promised 

less  soldiers  and  statesmen   who  were  maw  I'd  kill  'im,  au'  I  done  it." 

Fairfax  Rutherford's  ancestors  ever  did  "Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to 

a  braver  act  or  one  better  becoming  a  tell  me  where  you  came  from.  Bud,"  said 

good  citizen,  than  be  then  ;  choosing  the  Fair,  who  felt  horribly  shaken  and  found 

worst  torture  to  a  man  of  sensibility,  the  a  certain  relief  in  speaking  lightly. 

torture  of  inflicting  pain  before  the  risk  "  Oh,  I  b'en  yere  right  along,"  replied 

of  calamity  to  the  commonwealth.  Bud,  his  drawling  accent  not  a  whit 

But  he  could  not  meet  Dick's  wicked,  hurried  by  excitement.   "Berries  is  thick 

Bcai-ed  eyes  ;  he  turned  his  up   thar,  an'    bid   me.      I 

bead  as  he  answered :  lowed   to  shoot,  onybow, 

"  It's  no  use,  Barnabas ;  but  I  sorter  waited  tub 

I  bear  you  no  maUce,  but  hear  Dick  beg  fur  marcy, 

I  can't  let  you  go."  kase  he  never  did  show 

"  Ye  dasn't  let  me  go !  none.     I  was  jes  gettin' 

You'  a  cyoward  !  "  scream-  ready  w'en  you  throwed  the 

ed  the  wretch.     His  voice  mean  skunk  you'  w'iskey. 

was  terrible,  ,    '  Laws,'  says  I, '  let  the  crit- 

Fairfax's  face  was  whiter  ,    ter  get  one  drink  daown 

than  bis.    Instead  of  reply-  'im,  fust ! '  w'en,  blame  my 

ing  to  the  taunt,  he  pulled  skin,  ef  he  didn't  up  an' shy 

a  whiskey  flask  out  of  his  that  ar  knife  at  ye.     Tell 

pocket  and  threw  it  to  the  outlaw,  call-  ye,  I  let  drive  mighty  quick.     Hit  him 

ing  him  to  catch  it,  drink  it,  it  would  fine,  didn't  I  ? " 

keep  the  cold  out.  "He  gave  a  nasty  scream." 

But  he  would  not   look   at  the  man  Bud    grinned.       "That    wam't    him 

gulping  down  the  liquor  in  furious  haste,  ascbreechin'.     He  tumbled  over  still's  a 

He  wheeled  his  horse  to  ride  back  a  wild  hoeg,  an'  ye  cayn't  git  nare  squeal 


outer  them  ef  ye  cut  'em 
ter  pieces.*  Thar  are  b'en 
Mose.  He  never  kin  Bee 
nobody  hurted'  without 
squealin'.  All  right,  Mose. 
Good  Mose." 

Mose  stuck  "his  long 
locks  colored  like  copper 
wine,"  out  from  his  ambush 
of  live-oak  leaves.  Behold- 
ing Fair,  ho  nodded  vigor- 
ously, then  he  cast  his  eyes  ^^^  ^,0" 
down  on  the  swamp    and  smt 

shuddered. 

"  Mose  tolled  me,yere,"  said  Bud, 
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"we  uns  taken  a  heap  er 
pris'ners,  but  Toung  Ruth- 
erford he  did  beg  most  on 
em  off.  On'y  four  b'en  shot. 
Mack  an'  Ziah  an'  tew  them 
league  boys  iz  killed  the 
old  woman.  Restis  got  off, 
promisin'  better  ways  in 
futuere." 

"  This  yere's  a  better  way 
t'go,  ain't  it,  Sammy?  Nice, 
clean  bed  in  the  Cimnel's 
haouse,  an'  ever'buddy  kine 
and  pleasant." 
Sam   was  digging  his  knuckles  into 


lowed  he  b'en  eeekin'  tuh  have  me  meet  his    red   eyes  ;    he    answered,  gruffly  : 

up  with  —  him  they  says  santers  raoun'  "You  ain't  goin'  nowhar,  so  you  shet 

yere — an'  I  are  shore,"  added  Bud,  hur-  up !  " 

riedly  and  with  elaborate  civility,  lest  Lige'a  face  worked  a  little.     "We  uns 

the  invisible  denizen  of  the  swamp  might  b'en  runnin*  t'gether  fur  a  right  smart, 

take  his  words  amiss,  "I  are  shore  he  now    ain't  we?"   he    said,    while   Sam 

got  the  bestis  right  yere.     But  fact  war,  frowned  as  though  at  his  worst  enemy  ; 

Mose  be  done  fund  aout  some  caches,  "  you  ain't  much  tuh  talk,  Sam,  but  you' 

yere.     Ye  know  he  are  forever  proiickin'  a  man  tuh  tie  tew." 

raoun' tuh  fine        " Naw,  I  ain't,"  sobbed  Sam  ;  "d 

things.      An'   he  ye,  Lige,  don't  go  fur  t'  make  a  baby  er 

wanted    me    tuh  me,  this  yere  way  !  " 

come    fine   'em,  Lige    laughed     feebly.      "  You    b'en 

tew.      Though    I  alius  the  some  contraviry  cuss,  Sam." 

ain't   noways  Then  with  a  change  of  his  face:  "What's 

faultin'    him" —  come  er  Dick ? " 

his  tone  sank  in  "  Devil  got  him,  at  last,"  said  Sam. 

propitiation  again  Olad  to  divert  his  comrade's  thoughts, 

— "  mos'  like  he  he  rapidly  sketched  Dick's  end,     "  We 

shew  Slick  Mose  all  b'en  packin'  up  the  w^-ounded,"  he 

all    the    plunder,  continued,  "when  they  comes  i 


of  offered  tuh  tell  whar  he  kep'  his  truck 
Mose  an'  me  kin  tell  ye.  This  yere  tree 
an'  wliar  he  are,  tew,  does  be  jes  plumb 
full." 

CHAPTER  XI. 


Say,  Dick  needn't    young  feller  an'  Bud   i 


'   that  I 


ijit, 


Slick  Mose.     Fust   word  the    ole    i 
sayd:  'Wliar's  Dick  Barnabas?'  sezee. 
'Dick   Bamabns  is  dead,  sir,'  says   the 
young  feller,  mighty  solemn,  '  an'  a  layin' 
outtharin  the  swamp  whar  he  murdered 
Leruge.    The 
boy  done  it,' 
AuoNO  the  wounded  in  the  fight  with    sezee.   An' you'd 
the  graybacks  was  Lige.     With  the  other    orter  heerd  the 
wounded  men  he  was  carried  back  to  the    cheerin'.     '  But 
plantation  ;  and  at  sunrise,  next  morning.    Mist'  Fair  fotch- 
was  aroused  out  of  a  dehrions  stupor  by    ed  him  thar  an' 
a  volley  of  musketry.     He  asked  feebly    mired  him  up,' 
what  it  meant.     Sam  was  at  his  side.         says  Bud,  a  hol- 
"Wa'ol,  ye  know  we  uns  won,"  said  he.    lerin'  it  lond. 
"Be  the  ole  man  a  shootin'  all  the    'That's     all 
boys  ?  "  right,  my  son," 

"  Naw,    naw,"   replied   Sam,    briskly,    says  the  Gunnel, 

.wiidpiE...h™i™ihewm    aiid   shakes  young   Rutherford's  hand 
Hjj  figu  to  UK  iMt.  "  llien  my  young  gentleman  begins  an 
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begs  for   the    otber    gi-afbacka'   lives,    ently   underBtanding  him,  Sam  moved 
'  Wa'al,'  Bays  the  ole  man,  '  I  aayd  this    out  of  the  room.     Once  in  the  hwll,  be- 
night ever'  woman  an'  chDo  in  Lavrrence    hind  the  door,  the  tears  rolled  uncheclted 
down  bis  cheeks. 

"  Lord  A'mightj,  ain't  I  a  fool ! "  he 
kept  muttering,  fighting  with  his  sobs. 
"  Quit,  ye  jack !  Let  you'seff  be  so 
overcrawed !     Ain't    ye    got    no    grit  ? 

D ye,  quit  I  " 

But  for  aJl  his  abuse,  he  could  hardly 
get  through  his  message  to  the  Colonel ; 
and,  back  in  the  room,  he  flung  himself 
on  his  breast  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
pillow.  Aunt  Hizzie  had  been  sent  to 
summon  Fair,  who  immediately  r^ 
sponded. 

The  cook's  thoughts  being  thereby 
directed  into  gloomy  channels,  moved 
her  to  song,  as  usual.  Up  in  Lige's 
room  they  could  hear  her  clmnt : 

"  Oh,  mohnah,  guv  up  you'  hain't  t'  die, 
When  de  rocks  an'  da  mouutyns  dey  all  fall 

Den  ye  sbill  fine  a  new  hidin'  place." 

-  _ _^_r  "Confound  her.   111  go!  I'll    go!" 

Uf  «r«j  Sim.  cried  the  Colonel,  "111  shut  her  up." 

"  Naw,  sir,  don't,"  Lige  interjected  in 
Caounty  cud  go  t'  sleep  an'  not  be  his  spent  voice,  which  they  had  to  bend 
skeered  er  the  graybacks.  If  Dick  are  to  hear.  "I  like  tub  hear  her.  Muuds 
dead  that's  shore  the  case.  Fur  these  me — er  my  maw — singin' — an'  me  a  tot- 
fellers,  well  giv  'em  a  ta'r  caourt  marshill,  in'  in  trash  fur  the  fire.  She  b'en  a  tur- 
an'  them  ain't  done  tew  much  murderin'  rible — good  woman — maw — seen  a  heap 
we'll    let    oflt'     That    ar's    whut    they  er  tr'uble,  tew.     She — she  are  dead,  ye 

Lige  nodded.  "  Wa'al,"  he  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  fur  all  I  got  my  ticket  yis- 
tiddy,  I  yent  sorry  I  come  ;  Dick  had  a 
killed  off  young  Rutherford,  shore,  if  I 
hadn't  b'en  tbar.  Sorter  takes  the  taste 
er  the  meanness  we  una  done  him  out«r 
ray  mouth.  An'  so  he  begged  Race  an' 
the  restis  off.  Wa'al,  sir .'  Fit  well,  tew, 
didn't  he  ?" 

"  He  did  so,"  Sam  agreed,  cordially. 

Lige  apjjeared  to  be  thinking.  "  Naw," 
he  muttered  finally,  with  a  dissatisfied 
sigh,  "  taste  ain't  out  yit.  An'  if  I  war 
— war  tuh  meet  up  with  Parson,  over 
thar,  he'd  be  beratin'  me,  shore's  you' 
bawn.     I  got  to  own  up,  Sam." 

"  Do  you  reckon  ? "  said  Sam,  wist-  <<  sick  w\<s  don't  nii*  ncii*." 

fully. 

"  Ya'fts,  I  do.     Sa^,  will  ye  ax  the  ole    understan' — used  ter  much  you  sight, 
man  an' him  come  m  yere,  a  minnit  ?  "      Sam.     Sayd   you  —  b'en   the    willin'est 

Making  no  further  protest  and  appar-    boy." 
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<'  His  mind  wanders,"  whispered  Fair  Only  it  was  hope  that  agitated  him. 

to  his  father.  ''"Why,   surely,     he  exclaimed,  in  a 

''  Naw,  't  doan,  neether,"  gargled  Sam ;  trembling  voice,  *'  and  I'm  awfully  grate- 

''  she  did  tew  I    Never  you  mind,  Lige."  ful  to  you  for  telling." 

He  groped,  through  his  tears,  for  a  "I  sorter  hated  tuh  teU,  fur  a  fact," 

glass  on  ttie  table  and  held  it  to  Lige's  the  graybacksaid,  faintly ; ''  ye  see,  thar's 

Hps.     The  liquor  appeared  to  give  him  Parson.    I  was  jubious  iz  how  he'd  take 

a  transient  vigor ;  ne  opened  his  eyes  it.    Fd  hate  mightily  tuh  have  Parson 

and  said,  in  a  clear  tone  :  "  I  are  glad  to  think  hard  er  me.    Wud — ^wud  ye  sorter 

see  you  alL    I  won't  hender  ye  much.  givehiteasyliketuhParson,  if  ye  please, 

Fusi^  Cunnel,  you  promised  me  fifty  sir.    Putt  it  in  nice  big-saoundm'  words, 

dollars  kase  I  fit,  yistiddy.    I  want  it  all  an'  p'int  out  cl'ar  how  I  never  did  aim 

t'  go  t'  my  ole  side-pardner,  Sam.    Him  tuh  do  him  a  meanness." 

an'  me — oam,  quit  goin'  that  a  way  1 "  ''  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Fair,  ''  Fll  bring 

Sam  choked  his  sobs  by  cramming  him  here." 
the  counterpane  in  his  mouth.  "He  It  was  not  hard  to  make  Parson  Collins 
ain't  done  nare  much  bad  things,  an'  ef  lenient  in  his  view  of  Lige's  act.  "  Why, 
he  does  be  you'  friend  you  kin  depend  he  didn't  go  for  to  hit  me,"  cried  he ; 
on  'im  till  he  draps.  That  ar's  fust,  "bless  my  soul,  he  was  only  aiming  to  hit 
Second.  You  bU  reckon  Mist'  Kuther-  Dick  Barnabas,  which  I  consider  a  virtu- 
ford  did  shoot  Parson  CoUins.  He  ous  act.  Yes,  sir,  a  plumb  virtuous  act  1 
didn't.  It  b'en  me  shot  him.  I  didn't  The  intent,  you  know,  sir,  the  intent — 
aim  t'  kill  him  ;  I  bin  hid  in  the  bush,  we  are  all  liable  to  shoot  wrong.  Mis- 
an'  I  fired  at  Dick  kase  I  cudn't  stay  erable  sinners,  miserable  sinners,  you 
his  devilin'  the  young  feller,  no  longer,  know.  Dear,  dear,  dear  I  ain't  it  too 
Sam,  he  cudn't  neether ;  he  guv  a  sorter  bad  the  poor  fellow's  got  to  die  ?  Five 
screech ;  an'  I  shot,  but  Dick  he  jes  then  killed,  and  this  makes  six,  besides  the 
stooped  daown,  suddint  like,  and  the  graybacks  who  I  had  ought  to  count,  I 
shoot  went  crossways  into  Parson's  expect,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  the  same 
shoulder.  Looked  like  he  b'en  hit  in  the  thmg.  Yesterday,  sir,  minded  me  of 
hairt,  but  he  didn't  b'en.  Sam  he  'spi-  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  'Bide  er  be- 
cioned  how  it  mout  a'  b'en.  Beckon  cause  of  the  word  of  truth,  of  meekness, 
Ziah  an'  Mack  did,  tew,  fur  they  knowed  and  righteous  ;  and  thy  right  arm  shall 
Mist'  Butherford  didn't  fire.  Anyway,  teach  thee  terrible  things.'  Terrible, 
Sam  he  come  back  an'  holped  me,  an'  verily,  sir,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
'tween  us  we  toted  Parson  tuh  Aunt  they  are  merciful,  also,  since  they  have 
Tennie's,  an'  she  nussed  'im  welL  Slick  delivered  this  poor  country  from  the 
Mose,  he  b'en  monkeyin'  raoun'  mighty  spoiler."  He  was  standing  at  the  foot 
briefly,  so  we  lowed  you  ims  wud  Imow  of  the  stairs,  and  now  bent  over  and  took 
he  didn't  b'en  killed.  But  when  Parson  off  his  boots,  muttering,  "Sick  folks 
got  pearter  he  got  Sam  an'  me  t'  shake  don't  like  noise.  He  used  to  be  mighty 
mb  graybacks,  an'  go  t'  you  una  You  still  and  careful  with  me." 
know  what  did  happen.  You  uns  It  happened  that  their  way  led  them 
scheemed  fur  Parson  tidi  play  ghost  on  by  a  window  in  the  halL  Neither  of 
'em,  an'  it  worked  ^ne."  them  looked  out.     They  knew  why  the 

His  narrative  was  finished  with  great  little  crowd  was  still  loitering  under  the 

difficulty,  so  fast  were  his  powers  failing  pecan-trees,  and  why  the  wagons  and 

hirn  ;  but  with  a  strong  effort  he  turned  the  black  men  with  spades  waited.    The 

his  body  in  Fair's  direction.  Parson  said,  under  his  breath :  " '  Mad- 

"  WiU  ye — call — ^it  squar*,  young  fel-  ness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live, 

ler  ?  "  said  he.  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.'  God 

Fair  had*  stood  like  Spenser's  knight  forgive  them." 

in  his  colloquy  with  despair :  Lige  was  too  feeble  to  say  much  to 

,       ,    ^  them.    He  asked  Parson  CoUms,  eager- 

'         .^"J^en            ^  ^"""^          ^  ly*  if  it  was  all  square  between  them. 

To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart,  ^^    seemed    pleased    at    the    answer. 

As  it  a  ronning  mesBenger  had  been."  Then    he    sank  into    a    semi-COnscious 

Vol.  vn.— 49  •' 
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state,   while  the  mmister  prayed  fer-  man  felt  none  fox  himseU.     No  sooner 

Tently,  aloud.  were  they  in  the  library  than  he  sank 

Something  of  the  petition  he  must  into  his  own  especial  chair  and  flnng 

have  compr^ended,  for  at  its  close  he  one  \fig  orer  the  arm.    It  was  an  atti- 

whiapered,    "  That's  all  right.  Parson,  tude  which  Fair  remembered  from  hia 

That's  me,  ornery,  trifling,  wicked  cues  ;  childhood,  but  he  had  not  seen  it  once 

but  d if  I  ain't  sorry ! "  since  he  came  home. 

The  Parson  took  no  more  note  of  the  "  Anything  to  drink.  Fair  ?  "  said  the 

profanity  than  did  poor  Lige,  who  ewore  Golonet  smiling  as  genially  as  if  the 

in  all  simplicity,  and  with  a  contrite  teal's  were  not  twinkling  in  his  eyes, 

heart.   Presently  he  spoke  again.   "Say,  "Thanks  to  you,  we  are  pretty  well 

ParBon,  did  ye  get  Ma'y  Jane  ? "  stocked   up  again.     No  7     Well,  that's 

"Yes,  sir.     Mr.  Rutherford  fetched  right.     'Tii  too  early  in  the  morning, 

her."  Well,  boy,  1  reckon  I  had  ought  to  say 

A  very  pleasant  smile  dawned  on  the  something  to  you ;  but,  fact  is,  it  goes 

grayback's  face.     "Dick  got  skinned  all  better  in  a  story.    There  was  a  fellow 

raoun',  then.     I  tole  ye,  Sam,  he  cadn't  in  old  Virginia  was  a  great  wag.     He 

match  Paraon  in  a  trade."    With  that  was  mighty  foud  of  good  company  and 

he  laid  his  cheek  against  his  old  com-  used  to  stay  pretty  late  nights  at  the 

rade's  arm  and  shut  his  eyes.  ta'vem.    He  had  a  nice  wife,  but  she 

They  thought  that  he  slept    But  in  was  tolerable  fiery  and  high  strung,  and 

a  little  while  his  sleep  was  merged  into  I  reckon,  some  times,  he  got  a  good 
that  slumber  the  dreams  of 
which  are  never  unravelled 
by  waking  care. 

CHAPTER  XH. 

The  two  Butberfords  left 
the  Parson  with  Sam.     The 
Colonel  had  said  to   Fair : 
"Mind  coming  into  the  li- 
brary a  minnit,  Fair  1 "    He 
walked  ahead,  erect,  with  bis 
most  martial  air.     He  set  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  floor.   But 
Fair  looked    dazed   and 
ashamed.    His  thankfulness 
(now  that  he  had  time  to  real- 
ize that  his  nerves  had  not            ■■«•". »«».  i  ""on  i  hm  ought »  uy  tommitwKg  w  jou.- 
betrayed  his  will)  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  approached  humiliation,  dressing  down  when  he  got  home.     We 
"  I  came  awfully  near   yielding,   any-  all  felt  rather  curious  about  it,  and  one 
how,"  he  was  thinking.  night,  when  he  was  pretty  happy,  wait- 
He  was  keenly  conscioos,  besides,  of  ing  on  the  moon,  we  asked  him  what  he 
the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  a  used  to  say  when  be  got  home.     '  Oh, 
son  grievously  wronged  by  his  father,  that's  easy  nuff,'  says  he,  '  I  don't  aay 
at  leaat  in  thought,  going  to  an  expla-  much.    I  jest  aay,  good  evening — she 
nation,  possibly  to   an  apolog}'.      He  says  the  rest  1 '" 

cudgelled  bis  wits  to  find  a  way  to  assure  "  That's  about  my  position.  Fair.  Fve 

the  old  man  that  no  abasement  was  made  a  cussed  fool  mistake  about  you, 

needed,  without   offensively   assuming  and  I'm  infernally  g-glad  of  it.     Y-you 

that  any  abasement  was  due.    He  grew  can  say  the  rest !    So  shake  hands." 

hot  over  the  dilemma.     But  he  might  Fair  jumped  up  to  shake  hands,  but 

have  spared  himself  any  worry  on  the  his  father  hugged  the  slight  young  fig- 

Colonc^'s  account    Plainly  that  gentle-  ure  with  su<m  energy  ^at  there  was 
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barely  breath  enough  left  in  it  to  gasp  :  tween  earth  and  sky  for  the  poorest's 

"I  say,  father,  after  that  I  think  I  will  joy. 

take  something."  All  the  innumerable  vines  and  creep- 
He  could  not  have  pleased  the  Colo-  ing  or  climbing  things,  the  shrubs,  the 
nel  better.  saplings — the  woodliijid  peasantry,  one 
**  And  I'm  p-proud  of  you,  sir.  Al-  may  say — were  astir,  growing  and  leaf- 
ways  w-was,"  he  roared,  quite  openly  ing.  The  thrill  of  the  beautiful  season 
wiping  his  eyes,  "  always  aim  to  be.  Oh,  of  life  and  hope  seemed  to  vibrate 
never  m-mind  my  crying  I  As  Mon-  everywhere.  The  very  logs  and  stumps 
taigne  says,  you  know,  some  fellers  cry  were  fair  to  see,  now,  sheathed  in  leaves 
easier  than  others-— or  words  to  that  ef-  and  floating  tendrils, 
feet.  Now  set  down  and  wait,  till  I  fetch  But  far  back  in  the  brake,  where  the 
in  your  s  -  step  -  mother."  He  stopped  shade  made  a  dusk  at  mid-day,  where 
short,  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  canvas  hideous  hackberry  trunks  and  cypress 
from  which  looked  the  girlish  beauty  of  knees  and  a  thicket  of  rank  swamp  flow- 
Fair's  own  mother ;  and  his  voice  failed  ers  surrounded  a  ruined  cotton  -  field, 
him.  Did  she,  too,  see  this  day  when  who  could  tell  whether  the  buzzards 
his  son  who  was  dead  was  alive  again  ;  still  poised  their  wings  above  one  twice- 
who  was  lost,  was  found  ?  accursed  spot  ?  Aunt  Hizzie  had  grew- 
'' Fair," he  said, hoarsely,  "she — she's  some  tales  of  a  ghost  capering  on  the 
proud  of  you,  too."  shore,  and  a  ghost  cursing  and  sinking 

in  the  mire.    No  one  ever  ventured  near 

enough  to  contradict  her.    Bud  Fowler, 

CHAPTER  XTTT.  who  was  prospering  on  his  father's  farm, 

only  blinked  j;iis  sharp  eyes  and  re- 
In  how  short  a  time  does  peace  repair  marked  that  he  hadn't  lost  nare  ghost, 
the  ravages  of  war  I  The  bugle  had  for  why  should  he  go  hunt  one  ? 
sounded  its  last  charge  on  the  Black  ''Bud's  all  righ^"  said  the  Colonel, 
Biver.  Where  the  guerillas  paid  the  "he  makes  me  think  of  Aimt  Hizzie 
penalty  of  their  crimes,  the  next  spring's  when  old  Tappitoes  wanted  to  baptize 
grass  covered  the  trampled  sod  as  gen-  her  in  winter.  She  wouldn't,  cause  she'd 
erously  as  if  it  had  never  been  disfigured  sure  be  chillin',  she  said.  'Doan'  ye 
or  staoned.  The  mill  buzzed  cheerily  trust  in  de  Lawd,  sister  ? '  says  ole  Tap- 
over  huge  logs,  sawing  for  "the  new  pitoes — ^biggest  black  scoundrel  unhung, 
houses."  A  score  of  ragged,  good-nat-  ye  know ! — *  Doan'ye  trust  in  de  Lawd  ? ' 
ured  idlers  hung  about  the  well-filled  says  he.  '  Aw,  ya'as,  bruder,'  says  Hiz- 
shelves  of  the  store,  or  over  a  gay  hud-  zie,  *  I  does  trust  pintedly  in  de  Lawd ; 
die  of  ploughs  and  wagons  by  the  river-  but  I  ain't  gwine  fool  wid  him  ! '  That's 
side,  bartering  their  future  crops.  Bud — ^he  ain't  'fraid  of  ghosts,  but  he 

Very  tender  and  lovely  looked  the  first  don't  low  to  fool  with  them." 
dawn  of  the  spring  foliage.  The  cypress-  The  one  black  spot  on  the  plantation 
trees  were  newly  pricked  out  in  green,  is  out  of  sight  of  the  house  ;  it  did  not 
and  the  sullen  black  walnuts  had  not  so  disturb  Ad^le,  when  she  looked  out  of 
much  as  ventured  a  bud  on  the  chances  the  library  window  and  gazed  around 
of  summer ;  but  already  the  live-oaks  her,  on  a  certain  bright  spring  mom- 
and  the  willows  glittered  in  wood-  ing.  Freshly  turned  furrows  drawn 
land  bravery.  The  sycamores  looked  across  the  fields  showed  that  men  hoped 
like  illuminations  in  an  old  missal,  with  to  gather  what  they  should  sow.  White- 
dull-gold  leaves  on  silver  boughs.  Gk>r-  wash  smartened  the  cabina  Fences 
geous  vermilion  and  orange  blooms  on  were  mended.  There  were  a  few  new 
tiie  maple,  yellow  sassafras -blossoms,  houses  of  the  humbler  sort.  Com- 
velvet  hickory-buds,  shaded  darkly  red,  pared  to  the  desolate  stagnation  which 
briUiant  tassels  swinging  from  cotton-  was  the  lot  of  most  Southern  planta- 
wood  limbs,  white  dogwood,  tier  on  tions,  those  da3rs,  the  place  looked  mar- 
tier,  in  the  woods,  scarlet  buckeye  bells,  vellously  prosperous, 
and  purple  masses  of  red -bud  were  The  Colonel,  who  had  returned  to  his 
blended  in  a  magical  tapestry  hung  be-  old  idolatry,  openly  ascribed  his  hap- 
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pier  state  to  Fair.     ''Fact  is,  sir,  my  set,  Ad^e  would  observe  a  mood  of  deep 

son  is  a  stirring  young  man.    Energy  though  not  sad  gravity, 

and  education,   both.    Knows  how  to  She  could  imagine,  at  such  times,  that 

manage."  he  was  remembering  the  past  with  grat- 

Eeally,  Fair  had  worked  vnth  a  pa-  itude,  and  surveying  the  mture  with  hu- 

thetic  industry  to  master  a  new  busi-  mility. 

ness,  but  the  Colonel  did  himself  and  his  Those  were  the  times  when  she  felt  her 

silent  partner,  Adele,  injustice,  and  some-  old  sense  of  nearness  to  him  ;  just  as 

thing  is  due  to  Fairfax  Senior's  capital  she  used  to  feel  in  the  horrible,  precious 

Ad^le,  however,  was  only  too  pleased  past,  when  she  was  aU  he  had  of  hope 
to  be  efGstced  ;  to  be  able  to  admire  and  or  consolation.  There  was  the  misery 
exult  where  she  had  used  to  comfort  and  of  it,  she  was  nothing  to  him  now» 
defend.  At  first,  with  unmixed  joy,  she  Does  any  love  resign  its  right  to  help 
used  to  watch  Fairfax  in  his  new  clothes,  vnthout  a  pang  ?  At  first,  in  her  unself- 
with  his  exquisite  toilet  appointments  ish  devotion,  Ad^le  was  purely  and 
(the  young  sybarite  must  needs  send  to  proudly  glad.  But  little  by  little  a  gulf 
New  York  for  them) ;  ivory  brushes  and  had  seemed  to  open  between  them.  She 
hand  -  glasses  and  glittering  steel,  in-  read  Fair's  new  novels  (which  came  by 
struments  for  the  care  of  hii9  nails  the  every  boat  since  the  boat  had  begun 
uses  of  which  her  imagination  could  not  running)  and  felt  a  sick  sort  of  dismay, 
compass  ;  soaps  and  sponges  and  myste-  because  she  knew  that  she  did  not  in  the 
rious  bath  luxuries  ;  a  great  box,  in  fact,  least  resemble  any  of  Dickens's  or  Thack- 
at  which  the  Colonel  jeered,  and  in  which  eray's  or  TroUope's  heroines.  With  the 
he  secretly  gloried  beyond  measure,  kindest  intentions  he  sent  for  a  great 
And  Ad^le  too  gloried^  having  found  heap  of  feminine  finery  and  fashion- 
her  fairy  prince,  again.  She  liked  him  plates  for  her  guidance.  I  profess  I 
to  be  fastidious  in  his  personal  habits ;  could  weep  (as  AdMe  did,  erUre  nous) 
she  was  proud  of  his  polished  manners  when  I  picture  those  poor  Arkansas 
and  his  clothes  and  the  very  fashion  of  gentlewomen  poring  helplessly  over  the 
his  talk  Fair,  indeed,  appeared  in  a  pictures,  and  contrasting  the  strange 
new  r61e.  Mrs.  Rutherford  could  not  furbelows  with  Madam  Rutherford's 
find  enough  to  say  regarding  his  amus-  one  cherished  threadbare  silk,  which  had 
ing  qualities.  He  took  the  inconven-  been  the  couple's  gown  of  state  (worn 
iences  and  vexations  and  restrictions  of  impartially  by  either)  for  years, 
their  manner  of  living  as  gayly  as  possi-  "  Oh,  mamma — "  I  seem  to  hear  Adze's 
ble.  He  set  himself  to  learning  the  dia-  voice  with  the  little  shake  to  it  because, 
lect  vnth  tremendous  zeal  He  was  en-  in  spite  of  her,  she  cannot  speak  quite 
raptured  with  the  woods  and  the  water ;  firmly — "  we  never  can  make  a  dress  like 
he  rode,  he  hunted  ;  even  in  his  misad-  these.  They  ain't  like  anything  that  I 
ventures  he  always  discovered  some-  ever  saw  on  earth  I " 
thing  ludicrous.  Being  a  capital  mimic.  It  was  not  vanity  that  made  Ad^e  cry 
he  could  tell  a  story  in  a  way  to  capti-  so  bitterlv  when  she  went  to  bed  that 
vate  his  father  ;  while,  had  his  sympa-  night,  altnough  she  took  herself  to  task 
thy  with  all  her  plans,  his  ''  handy  ways  quite  as  ferociously  as  if  it  had  been, 
about  a  house,"  his  small  domestic  in-  It  came  to  this  pass,  finally,  that  the 
genuities,  imd  his  promptness  at  meals  dejected  scorn  of  herself  in  comparison 
not  already  won  her,  Mrs.  Rutherford  with  him,  which  had  vnrung  the  little 
had  surrendered  afresh,  every  time  she  girl's  heart,  now  hung  like  a  stone  on 
heard  his  peals  of  laughter  over  Colonel  ttie  woman's.  Of  course,  she  grew  less 
Rutherford's  jokes.  And  yet,  often,  cordial,  less  frank  and  unstudied  with 
when  Parson  Collins  preached,  or  they  Fair.  Then  after  a  time  she  thought 
gathered,  Sunday  nights,  around  the  that  she  could  see  that  he  vras  not  so 
piano  (which  Fair  had  tuned),  and  he  happy.  There  was  more  premeditation 
played  while  they  sung  their  simple  about  his  gayety,  and  sometimes,  if  he 
hymns  ;  or,  it  may  be,  merely  walking  did  not  know  he  was  watched,  it  would 
in  the  wood[s,  or  standing  on  the  river-  drop  from  his  countenance  to  be  re- 
bank  to  view  the  daily  pageant  of  sun-  placed  by  a  sombre  care. 
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''He  is  fretting  to  go  back,''  thought  she  asks,  carelessly  enough,  ''Is  there 

^dMe.  Miy  chance  of  his  marrying  her  ?  " 

This  morning  her  imagination  was        "Well,  Uncle  Fair  wants  him  to," 

repeating  a  scene  at  the  breakfast-table  says  Mrs.  Rutherford  ;  "  dear  me,  there 

which  seemed  to  her  to  oflfer  the  key  to  goes  Aunt  Hizzie.    That  woman  is  right 

Fair's  late  depression.     AdMe  is  watch-  trying.    Never  mil  move,  stands  right 

ing  Fair  read  his  letters.   A  photograph,  where  she  happens  to  be,  and  hollers.** 
somewhere  in    the  pile,  slips  oflf  the        So    Mrs.    Rutherford   hurries   away 

table,  on  to  the  floor,  at  her  feet.    She  while  Aunt  Hizzie's  meUow  tones  fiU 

tells  herself  it  is  dishonorable  to  look,  the  gallery.    "  You,  Solomon  Lize,  wher- 

she  assures  herself  that  she  will  not  ever  you  is !  go  tell  ole  miss,  Slick  Mose 

look,  and,  of  course,  eventually,  she  does  got  a  mess  er  greens  fur  er." 
look.    She  sees  a  very  pretty  girl  in  a       This  is  the  scene  which  AdMe  was 

gown  like  those  which  are  Adze's  de-  dolefully  elaborating  to    herself  until 

spair,  a  girl  who  has  a  high-bred  air  in  she  saw  SHck  Mose    approach.      The 

every  line  of  her  face.    Fair  is  too  ab-  idiot  was  clad  very  decently  in  a  jean 

sorbed  in  his  letter  to  notice  anything  suit,  and  was  blowing  on  one  of  those 

else ;  it  is  the  Colonel  who  picks  up  the  little  mouth-pieces  called  "harps"  in 

carte.  the  South.    His  elf-locks  had  been  cut 

"  Hullo ! "  says  he,  "  here's  a  pretty  and  were  plastered  unevenly  over  his 

way  to  treat  a  fair  lady !    Who  is  she,  skull,  Mose's  idea  of  high  toilet.    He 

Fair  ?    Favors  Delia  a  bit,  but  she  ain't  slunk  through  the  garden  round  to  the 

half  so  handsome."  front  of  the  house.    Ad^e  knew  that  he 

Fair  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  pho-  was  seeking  her. 
tograph  and  says,  with  what  Ad^le  con-       Instinctively,  she  drew  back  out  of 

siders  a  very  good  imitation  of  compos-  sight    Then,  "What  right  have  I  to  be 

ure  :   "  Her  name  is  Lady  Etheldred  sorry  ?"  she  said  sternly  to  herself ;  "  it 

Aylmer."  is  cruel  to    disappoint    a  poor  crazy 

"Thunder! "exclaims the  Colonel,  who  creature."    She  forced  herself  to  smile 

instantly  looks  very  foolish  and  falls  at  Mose.    He  came  and  stood  below 

upon  the    unlucky   Nels ;    "  what  the  the  window,  and  she  sat  on  the  sill  and 

deuce  is  he  making  such  a  hullabaloo  talked  with  him  and  listened  to  him. 

for,  in  the  ^Jlery  ?"  He  showed  her  a  mouth-organ  which 

"  Why,  laws,  Marse,"  cries  Nels,  "dat  Fair  had  given  him.     "He  good,"  jab- 

ain't  me   hoUerin'  an'  bellerin'.      Dat  bered  Mose,  "love  La  Dal"    And  he 

Solomon  Izril ;  he  done  steal  a  big  drink  laughed. 

outer  one  er  Hizzie's  mixteries ;  an'  it       Was  even  this  brutish  creature  to 

vmkin*  in  him  f  **  stab  her?    But  she  remembered  how 

"Oh, you  get  out," bawls  the  Colonel,  simple  and  limited  was  poor  Mose's 
good-humor^y,  "  you're  always  abus-  definition.  Yes,  surely,  in  the  way  Mose 
ing  Hizzie."  There  is  more  to  the  same  meant,  he  did  love  her.  It  was  some- 
purpose  ;  and  doubtless  the  innocent  thing.  Why,  it  was  all  she  wanted, 
solmer  flatters  himself  that  he  has  de-  "  No,"  said  Ad^le,  "I  never  have  Ued 
ceived  his  womankind  into  thinking  to  myself,  I  won't  now ;  it  isn't ! " 
that  his  ejaculation  started  for  Nels.  Meanwhile,  Mose  was  crooning  the  air 
He  goes  o£f  to  the  store,  chuckling,  to  a  song  which  Fair  used  to  sing.  He 
Presently  Fair  follows  him.  Before  his  had  the  same  facility  in  catching  the 
back  is  well  out  of  the  door,  Mrs.  Ruth-  notes  of  music  that  he  had  in  mimick- 
erford  sighs,  "  Dear  boy,  he  is  so  like  ing  the  birds'  caUs  or  the  wild  beasts' 
Jeffl"  No  one  could  be  less  like  Je£f  cries.  "Oh,  I  say,  Mose,  where  did 
than  Fair,  but  it  is  Mrs.  Rutherford's  you  pick  up  my  song  ? "  Mose  may 
highest  compliment.  "  I  hope  he  won't  have  seen  the  young  man  coming,  but 
marry  this  Lady — ^what's  her  name?  "she  the  tender  HtUe  German  melody  had 
continues ;  "  I  hate  to  think  of  him  going  drawn  Ad^le  into  another  world  ;  she 
away.  Oh,  dear,  I  'most  wish  I  hadn't  started  so  violently  at  Fair's  voice  that 
got  to  being  so  fond  of  him !  "  she  almost  feU  out  of  the  window.    Fair 

Ad^e  feds  her  heart  stand  still ;  yet  caught  her  ;  he  held  her  for  a  second — 
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long  enough  to  see  that  her  eyes  were  something  more  than  the  poor  creature 

full  of  team  you  saved  from  despair.    Have  I  shown 

With  as  grave  a  face  as  her  own,  he  myself  enough  of  a  man  to  have  the 

released  her.  right  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  dear  ?  " 

Mose,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  His  only  answer  was  a  whisper  ;  of 

began   a    distressed    murmur.      "  You  which  he  could  barely  catch  the  words, 

must  smile,"  said  Ad^le,  quickly,  "  he  "  Lady  Etheldred." 

likes  to  see  smiles,  always,  poor  souL  He    laughed  outright,  in  a  sudden 

Look,  Mose,  it's  all  right,  Mose,  and  relief.      "Lady    Etheldred    is    awfully 

there's  your  friend,  Mr.  Collins,  coming,  sweet  and  jolly,"  said  he,  "  and  ^e  is 

Bun  and  meet  up  with  him."  engaged  to  the  best  fellow  in  the  world, 

Mose  clapped  his  hands.    He  needed  and  my  best  friend.     She  wrote  me  all 

no    further  urging   to  run    toward  a  about  it  this  morning.    Such  a  nice, 

portly  elderly  man  on  a  white  mule;  womanly  sort  of  a  letter.    I  don't  believe 

"  Well,  Cousin  AdMe,"  saidFair,  "  what  she  would  mind  your  seeing  it.    In  fact " 

is  the  matter  ?"  — ^he   flushed    uncomfortably — "I    did 

"  I    don't    understand    you.    Cousin  tell  her  something  about  you,  and  there 

Fair."  is  a — a  reference  to  you  in  it.    You  had 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do  ;  what  made  you  been  so  stiflf  to  me  lately  I  was  awfully 

cry  ?  "  low,  and  she — she  heartened  me  up  in 

"I — ^I  don't  know.    I  reckon  it  was  the  nicest  way  and  advised  me  to— to 

the  song."  speak  to  you." 

"The  song!    Do  you  know  the  words,  "But    Uncle    Fair?      She    was    his 

then?"  choice  for  you."    This  sentence  came 

"They  are  German.    I  don't  under-  clearer, 

stand  GhBrman."  Fairfax  laughed  again.     "  Oh,  he  is 

He  looked  at  her  with  rather  a  strange  quite  reconciled.    Besides,  as  long  as  I 

eiq)ression,  she  thought.  am  not  her  choice,  you  Imow,  it  can't 

"  It  is  something  of  Heine's,"  said  he,  very  much  matter." 
"  one  of  his  adorable,  incomparable  "  But  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  want  you 
trifles.  Only  two  stanzas.  In  the  first  to  marry  me,"  said  Ad^le,  slowly, 
the  poet  tells  of  the  miseries  people  "Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  Fairfax, 
have  brought  on  him.  Some  of  them  gayly  (yet  he  flushed  a  little,  having  his 
with  their  hate,  some  of  them  with  their  uncle's  letter  in  his  pocket  and  fresh 
love.  Then  he  says  that  she  who  has  from  an  indignant  reading  of  its  cool 
ruined  him  most  completely  is '  she  who  sentences,  its  reservations  about  Ad^le, 
never  has  hated  me,  she  who  never  has  and  its  rather  cynical  resignation  to  hot- 
loved.'    That's  alL"  headed  youth) ;  "  he  gives  his  consent — 

Ad^e  murmured  a  faint "  Oh  I "  Feel-  if  I  can  gain  yours.    Of  course,  I  made  a 
ing  that  hardly  adequate  comment,  she  clean  breast  of  everything.    He  is  corn- 
added,  "I  didn't  expect  you  to  stop  so  ing  here." 
soon."  He  caught  her  arm  with  a  kind  of 

He  was  regarding  her  vnth  extraor-  tender  rudeness  which  she  did  not  think 

dinary  gravity.     "I  believe,"  said  he,  was  in  him,  yet  which  did  not  o£fend 

letting  each  word  have  its  full  ring,  as  her.     "  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  he  cried ; 

if  it  were  a  coin  to  be  tested,  "  I  believe  "  why  do  you  treat  me  this  way?    Why 

I  vx>n't  stop.    It  would  be  base  for  me  did  you  avoid  me  ?    Did  you  want  to 

to  say  that  you  had  done  for  me  like  the  spare  me  the  mortification  of  asking  and 

sweetheart  in  the  song,  for  whether  you  being  refused?    Do  you  think  /  can  be 

make  me  miserable  now  or  not,  you  mortified  before  you — after  you  have 

saved  me,  and  I  shall  always  thank  God  seen  me— oh,  I  loved  you  even  then, 

I  knew  such  a  noble  woman  as  you.  though  I  thought  I  had  no  hope  you 

But — ^Ufe  will  be  awfully  hard  to  stand  could  do  anything  more  than  pi^  such 

if  you  can't  love  me — some  time."  a  cur !    Do  you  ^ow  the  picture  I  was 

She  turned  her  head  away.  always  drawing  in  my  head  by  way  of 

"  AdMe,  I  didn't  dare  say  this,  before,  consoling  myself?    It  was  to  get  killed 

I  said  I  would  try  to  show  you  I  was  by    the    graybacks,    after    performing 
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prodigies  of  valor,  of  course — and  then  toward  him,  a  small  concession  which 

be  caxted  here  somehow  and  die  with  made  him  immediately  possess  himself 

my  head  on  your  arm.    That  seemed  to  of  her  other  hand, 

me  my  only  way  out  of  the  hole.  "  My  darling,"  he  said,  huskily,  "  I  am 

"Well,  you  know  how  it  was.    I  didn't  a  poor  fellow,  I  know,  but  the  bravest 

perform  any  prodigies.    I  didn't  bring  man  in  the  world  couldn't  love  you 

Dick  Barnabas  to  bay — the  mule  threw  more  than  I  do." 

him.    I  hadn't  the  resolution  to  shoot  "You  are  the  bravest  man  in  the 

him.   It  was,  HI  confess,  all  I  could  do  to  world  to  me  I "  said  she,  lifting  her  sweet 

keep  from  letting  the  villain  get  off  scot-  eyes  bravely,  though  her  cheeks  were 

free.     Bud  shot  him.    All  that  was  left  afire. 

me  to  do  was  just  to  plod  along  here.  He  uttered  a  rapturous  exclamation 

thankful  to  Gk)d  that  my  wretched  cow-  and  would  have  drawn  her  toward  him, 

ardice  hadn't  made  me  a  murderer,  and  but  a  noise  of  whacks  and  shouts  startled 

that  I  hadn't  shown  the  white  feather  at  them  both.     Yells  of,  "  Whoa !    Huh  I 

the  last.    I  swore  to  myself  I  would,  at  Quit  your  funning ! "  and  the  like,  ended 

least,  show  you  that  I  understood  what  in  : 

you  said  to  me  that  day,  and  that  I  "  Well,  have  your  own  way,  you  hus- 

wouldn't  speak  until  you  knew  that  I  sy,  you'll  live  longer  I " 

waa  safe  to  stick  to  my  expiating  like  Fairfax,  who  had  jumped  through  the 

the  people  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  window,  swimg  himself  back.     "It  is 

*  until  death  do  us  part.'    And  lately —  nothing,"  said  he,  "  only  Parson  Collins 

well,  lately,  I  haven't  dared."  leading  Ma'y  Jane  round  a  fence-cor- 

She  turned  her  face  the  very  least  ner." 

THE  END. 


DAWN  AND  DUSK  AT  KARNAK. 

By  Charles  Henry  LUders. 


Out  of  the  dim,  niysterious  dawn  he  cam( 
The  sun-god — ^the  Osiris — clad  in  folds 
Of  woven  flame ;  and  all  the  hideous  shapes 
That  lurked  along  the  margin  of  the  night — 
Star-dimmers,  and  the  gnomes  who  blot  the  moon 
And  steal  the  ore  of  sunset — ^imps  whose  veins 
Scarce  pulsate  with  their  currents  of  thin  dew — 
Fled  at  his  glance,  while  he,  through  tumbling  haze. 
Winged  slomy  up  into  the  billowy  sky. 

The  golden  scarabeus  of  the  day 

Down  the  bright  west  crawled  softly ;  and  the  faint 

Inscriptions  faded ;  and  a  small,  pale  cloud, 

Brushed  by  the  great  sun-beetle's  wing,  flushed  red 

And  swam,  a  lotus  petal,  in  the  blue. 

And  Eamak,  that  a  long  December  day 

Had  lived  again  within  our  reverent  hearts. 

Fled  like  a  dream;  and  naught  remained  with  us 

Save  deepening  shades  beneath  slow-clustering  stars. 

And  one  dark  monolith  against  the  night 


JAVAN  HACKETT'S   ILL-MENDED  FORTUNES. 
By  E.  C.  Martin. 

R  and  near,  Medway  cerer  done  sa     The  proximity  of  the 

County    forme    were  bam  may  have  deepened  the  oppression 

noted  for  their  beauty  from  the  hill    A  rain-charred,  rotting 

and  fertility,  and  one  old  bam  is  nerer  a  cheerful  figure  in  the 

of  the  best  of  them  rural  landscape.     But  it  was  the  hill 

was  Javan  Hackett'a.  alone  that  one  thought  of,  and  felt  that 

The    smooth,    black-  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  ewept  it 

soiled    fields,   their  all  away. 

faces  turned  to  the  southern  sun  and  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner, 

breezes,  and  looking  so  rich  and  mel-  however,  there  lay  upon  the  farm   a 

low  that  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  while  much  more  serious  blemish  than  the  iU- 

to  vex  them  with  plough  and  harrow,  favored  hill  and  bam.     It  was  heavily 

rolled  gently  down  to  a  sparse  wood,  mortgaged.     And   this  blemish,  so  far 

where  the  cattle  found  grateful  shade  from  being  cast  into  the  background  or 

and  savory  grass  throughout  the  hot-  shaded  off  by  positive  beauties  all  about, 

test  summer,  while  the  spring- water  was  aggravated  by  an  inherent,  ineradi- 

brook  that  coiled  and  cooed  through  it  cable  unthrift  in  Javan  Hackett  himself. 

afforded  never  -  failing  drink.     Between  Another  man  would  have  had  tbe  mort- 

two  of  the  fields  a  level  lane,  bordered  gage  paid  off  long  ago  ;  but  with  Javan 

by  trenches  of  green  turf,  led  up  to  the  it  hod  grown  a  Uttle  year  by  year.     It 

white  farm-house,  and  beside  the  farm-  began  when  Javan's  father  died,  and  he 

house  a  square  barn-yard  lay  that  (sp-  bought  out  the  interest  of  the  other 

parently  without  anybody's  care  or  hr  heirs  in  the  farm,  which  had  been  the 

bor)  was  always  as  him  and  verdant  as  homestead.    His  own  inheritance  was 

a  city  lawn.  not  mean,  and  so  the  obligation  that  he 

Ooing  down  the  lane  and  looking  out  assumed  seemed,  reasonably,  to  be  with- 

over  the  fields,  any  observer  must  have  in  his  easy  maeteiy.     But  tbe  forces  of 

been  moved  to  unite  in  the  ready  conces-  nature  no  more  tJian  one's  fellows  will 

sion  of  all  the  farmers  round,  that  Javan  follow  a  faltering  commander.    Thus  we 

had  a  good  farm — few  or  none  better,  see  that  the  man  who  has  failed  in  city 

Coming  up  the  lane,  however,  there  was  a  or  town — where  the  elements  are  mainly 

blemish  on  the  prospect.    Peering  over  other  men,  and  failure  comes  of  inabil- 

the  mossy,  sagging  roof  of  a  vast  black  ity  to  impress  one's  self  on  other  men 

bam  was  a  round,  rocky  hill  that  never  and  turn  them  deftly  to  one's  own  usee — 

wore  any  but  a  jaundiced  verdure,  and  fails  still  further  when,  as  a  last  resort, 

this  only  through  a  month  or  two  of  the  he  betakes  himself  to  the  country  and 

later  spring  or  earlier  summer.     From  seeks  to  stay  his  broken  fortunes  by 

before  the  bam  only  the  top  of  the  hill  farming.    In  short,  strength  alone  wins 

was  visible,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  anywhere.      And   Javan    Hackett    was 

be  resting  on  a.  wing  of  the  bam  itsell  weak. 

When  the  whole  of  it  was  seen,  it  had  There  needed  no  signal  manifestation 

the  form  of  having  been  thrown  up  to  of  it,  to  be  euro  of  Javan's  weakness.   It 

exactly  fit  within  t£e  rail-fence  that  cir-  betrayed  itself,  as  all  men's  weaknesses 

cled  it  at  the  base.     To  the  intent  be-  will,  in  various  little  ways.    It  was  sug- 

holder  this  hill  was  mysteriously  irritat-  gested  by  the  sparseness  and  softneas  of 

ing,  and  it  became  more  so  as  time  went  tiie  grizzled  be^rd  on  his  cheeks.  It  was 

on.    Its  effect  wag  like  that  produced  in  distinctly  shown  in  a  habit  of  nervously 

many  persons  by  a  mole  on  a  beautiful  pulling  at  the  long,   straight  tuft  of 

foce,  and   one  wanted   to    at   once   set  beard   on  his   chin.     It  was  distinctly 

about  its  removal,  and  was  impatient  shown,  again,  in  a  spasmodic  dropping 

with  the  owner  of  the  farm  that  be  had  of  the  lower  jaw  in  laughter ;  and  it  was 
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again  enggested  in  the  oyer-readiness,  if  bors,  which  he  unquestionably  enjoyed, 

not  in  the  undue  heartiness,  of  the  laugh.  These  might  have  been  mudi  less  pa- 

And  yet  Javan  was  endowed  with  a  gen-  thetically  imperfect  than  they  were,  and 

nine  gift  of  humor,  and  often  dropped  still  they  would  have  counted  for  little 

remarks  that  many  a  man  noted  for  his  with  Javan's  fellow-farmers.      Neither 

bright  sayings  might  well  have  envied  was  it  his  farming  that  commended  him 

him.    But  he  would  drop  his  jaw  along  to  them ;    for  of  that  the  more  fore- 

with  his  remark.     Then,  like  enough,  handed  of  them  did  not  at  all  approve, 

the  jest  would  come  but  tardy  off ;  and  What  bound  them  to  him  was  the  un- 

thus,  from  one  cause  or  anoUier,  Javan  failing  gentleness  and  kindness  of  his 

was  in  danger  of  moving  his  companion  nature.    Never  a  man  fell  sick  in  the 

by  his  merriment  only  to  an  ill-forced  whole  coimtry-side  but  Javan  was  im- 

smile  and  an  ill-suppressed  shiver.  And  mediately  at  hand  to  give  him  a  man's 

in  that  event,  as  he  was  one  of  the  kind-  nursing,  if  he  needed  it ;  and  his  nurs- 

est  and  most  tender  of  creatures,  he  ing,  with  a  man's  strength  combined  all 

might  be  seized  vnth  a  sudden  fear  that  of  a  woman's  deftness  and  patience  and 

his  jest  had  been  of  too  personal  a  fla-  tenderness.     The  wheat  might  be  spoil- 

Tor,  and  beg  pardon,  hope  that  he  hadn't  ing  for  the  reaper,  the  weeds  might  be 

hurt  your  feelings,  explain  that  all  he  throttling  the  com,  but  a  call  to  watch 

meant  was  a  little  fun,  and  run  your  cup  by  a  neighbor's  bedside,  or  to  follow 

of  discomfort  quite  over  by  adding  that  him  devoutly  to  his  grave,  if  he  died, 

a  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  rel-  was  never  disregarded.    And  the  same 

ished  by  the  best  of  men.  ready    and    gentle     helpfulness    that 

Javan  was  also  a  man  of  rather  more  marked  him  in  his  relations  with  his 

education  than  the  farmers  about  him.  neighbors,  marked  him  also  in  his  do- 

His  father  had  kept  him  in  constant  at-  mestic  relations  ;  so  that  it  was  vnth  a 

tendance  at  one  of  the  district  schools,  pride  well  justified  that  Mrs.  Hackett 

through  its  brief  terms,  until  he  was  fif-  was  wont  to  remark  that  she  did  not  be- 

teen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and,  besides,  lieve  any  man  could  be  "  nicer  about  the 

had  given  him  a  term  or  two  at  an  acad-  house  "  than  he. 
emy.   From  this  training  he  had  brought 

away  some  sproutings  of  a  literary  takte  n> 
that  never  quite  died  out  of  him.     On 

the  white  linen  cover  of  the  small,  square  ''Well,  I'm  about  done  vnth  farm- 
cherry-stand  in  the  dining-room,  which  ing."  Such  was  the  observation  that 
was  also  the  sitting-room,  always  lay,  Javan  Hackett  delivered  one  spring 
one  upon  another,  Scott's  Poems  in  a  morning  from  the  top-rail  of  the  fence 
large  volume  in  sheep,  and  the  ''History  that  divided  a  half-ploughed  field  from 
of  the  World "  in  two  volumes  of  black  the  highway.  The  trees  were  laden 
leather,  with  the  backs  much  embel-  vdth  buds  so  swollen  that  they  looked 
lished  in  gilt,  and  a  gilt  title  in  the  cen-  like  vnne-red  berries,  but  as  yet  they 
tre  of  a  bright  red  tab.  In  one  or  the  wore  no  leaves ;  and  tixe  cries  and  carol- 
other  of  these  books  Javan  read  a  while  Hngs  of  the  birds  were  those  only  of  the 
every  Sunday,  and  he  had  come  to  know  earlier  comers,  and  were  marked  by  that 
them  nearly  by  heart.  He  was  fond  of  ahnost  piercing  clearness  of  tone  ob- 
reciting  stirring  passages  from  Scott  servable  only  in  the  absence  of  subdu- 
f or  his  friends,  and  at  the  literary  en-  ing  foliage.  And  yet  it  was  one  of  those 
tertainments  that  were  held  occasionally  mornings  when  the  spring  sun  shines 
in  the  neighborhood,  vdth  a  pious  or  forth  so  bright  and  warm  that  we  cry, 
benevolent  intent,  a  reading  or  recita-  "  Why,  it's  summer  I "  On  such  a  moni- 
tion by  Javan  from  "Marmion,"  or  "  The  ing  men  of  the  lustiest  energy  find  them- 
Ijayof  the  Last  Minstrel,"  or  "The  Lady  selves  pausing  unduly  in  their  work, 
of  the  Lake,"  was  an  unfaih'ug  and  not  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Javan 
unpopular  feature.  Hackett  should  leave  his  horses  and 

But  it  was  not  Javan's  gift  of  humor,  plough  standing  idle  in  the  furrow,  while 

nor  Ids  literary  accomplishments,  that  he  gossiped  for  an  hour  or  more  from 

won  hiiTi  the  warm  regard  of  his  neigh-  the  fence-top  with  a  passing  neighbor. 
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Little  wonder  either  that  he  should  say  —  four   or    five    o'clock,   say  —  if   the 

that  he  was  "  done  with  farming ; "  for,  weather's  good,  and  take  a  long  breath 

if  ever  a  man  has  entertained  dreams  of  the  dewy  or  frosty  air,   and  then 

and  aspirations  beyond  his  wonted  voca-  plunge  my  face  into  a  basin  of  cold 

tion,  these  dreams  and  aspirations  are  water  fresh  from  the  pump — ^but  I  say 

especially  insistent  on  such  a  morning,  I  wouldn't  be  cooped  up  in  town  for  all 

and  the  wonted  vocation  especially  dis-  the  wealth  of  all  the  Yanderbilts.    And 

tasteful.  I  like  it  even  when  the  weather's  bad. 

The  discontenting  spell  of  the  season  I  like  to  sit  on  the  half-bushel  measure 
seemed  not  to  have  fallen,  however,  in  the  bam  and  watch  it  rain." 
upon  the  neighbor  with  whom  Javan  The  speaker  showed  that  he  had 
talked.  "  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  he ;  flourished  on  the  life  that  he  so  fondly 
"  every  calling  has  its  cares ; "  and  he  commended.  His  long,  broad  body 
looked  at  Javan  cheerily  out  of  a  pair  rose  straight  and  strong  from  the 
of  large,  clear,  placid  blue  eyes,  while  a  backless  seat  of  a  high-spring  wagon  in 
quiet,  comfortable  smile  crept  from  his  which  he  was  driving.  His  horse,  too, 
generous  mouth  off  over  his  long,  wide,  bore  testimony — in  an  eloquent  ideek- 
beardless,  ruddy  face.  Perhaps,  though,  ness  and  fatness — to  the  wholesome- 
it  was  not  wholly  native  calmness  and  ness  of  country  living, 
contentment  of  spirit  that  preserved  *'  I  like  the  country  too,"  said  Javan, 
him  from  the  dissipating  influences  of  but  with  little  spirit,  and  half  apologet- 
the  day.  The  sixty  years  that  had  com-  ically.  "The  work  is  hard  ;  but  when 
pletely  whitened  his  hair,  and  begun  to  it's  to  do,  I  am  willing  to  do  it.  Pm 
loosen  the  skin  under  his  jaws,  may  also  with  the  work  as  a  man  is  with  his  sins ; 
have  brought  to  their  mortal  end,  or  he'd  rather  not  have  any,  but  they  have 
near  it,  dreamful  and  roving  tenden-  their  pleasant  side  for  him." 
cies  once  of  much  strength.  Lideed,  he  The  neighbor  smiled  intelligently  at 
now  proceeded,  in  effect,  to  confess  to  Javan's  simile,  as  if  he  might  know  how  it 
a  possession  of  such  tendencies  in  his  was  himself,  and  Javan  paused  to  bestow 
earlier  days.  Javan  had  assented  to  his  upon  it  the  wonted  tribute  of  a  dropping 
assertion  that  "every  calling  has  its  of  his  jaw.  Then  he  continued,  "I 
cares  "  by  saying  that  it  did  seem  to  be  don't  know  that  I  should  care  to  make 
with  care  somewhat  as  with  dock — no  a  change,  if  it  was  not  for  my  wife  and 
soil  too  good  for  it  and  none  too  poor,  daughter.  The  country's  a  bad  place 
And  now  his  neighbor  replied :  "  That's  for  fiie  women." 

just  it.    111  tell  you,  Javan — ^I've  lived        "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  People  are  always 

on  the  old  home  farm  there — now,  let  saying  so,  but  I  doubt  it." 
me  see,  sixty-two   years  next  month.        "  Well,  Mr.  Collamer,"  contended  Ja- 

Yes,  bom  and  raised  there.     When  I  van — almost  for  the  flrst  time  in  the 

waa  about  coming  of  age  I  got  a  great  conversation  addressing  his    neighbor 

notion  of  going  to  town ;  and,  Anally,  I  by  his  name,  which  was  in  full  Wilson 

went.     I  stayed  just  one  month."  GoUamer — "  well,  if  you  had  a  daughter 

"Perhaps  you  didn't  stay  long  enough  growing  up,  as  I  have,  you  couldn't  con- 
to  really  And  out  what  town-life  was,"  sent  to  let  her  go  on  with  no  advan- 
said  Javan.  tages.    No  man  wants  his  children  to 

"  Perhaps  not.    But  I  stayed  so  long  be  just  what  he  is." 
that  grass  never  looked  so  green,  leaves        "  It's  natural  and  it's  right  for  you  to 

never  rustled  so  sweetly  and  made  such  want  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  your 

pretty  shadows  on  the  ground,  and  the  girl,"  Mr.  Collamer  answered.     "  But," 

birds  never  sang  with  such  perfectly  and  he  looked  off  thoughtfully  between 

crazy  joy,  as  when  I  came  home.    That  his  horse's  lazy  ears  a  moment,  "  but 

was  long  enough  to  show  which  place  there's  a  good  deal  of  nonsense,  in  my 

was  most  agreeable  to  me,  wasn't  it  ?  "  opinion,  in  what  they  call '  advantages.' 

Javan  dropped  his  jaw  in  an  inaudible  What  change  are  you  thinking  of  mak- 

laugh,  and  said  it  was.  ing,  Javan  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  continued  his  neighbor ;        "  I  haven't  spoken  of  it  to  anyone  yet, 

"  I  never  come  out  early  of  a  morning  but  I  have  been  thinking  I  might  run 
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for  county  auditor,"  answered  Javan,  Javan,   however.      Promptly    assuring 

modestly.  Mr.   CoUamer  that  he  was    politician 

"  Oh,  politics."  enough,  he  proceeded  to  press  his  re- 

"Yes — a — ^politics.    You  don't  think  quest  with  a  tenacity  not  to  be  with- 

much  better  of  politics  than  you  do  of  stood.     Suitors  who  enter  upon  the  ask- 

town,  do  you  ? "  ing  of  a  favor  with  a  reluctance  and 

"  I  have  been  in  one  even  less  than  timidity  apparently  the  most  painful, 

the  other,"  answered  Mr.  CoUamer,  eva-  seem  very  often  to  warm  to  their  work 

sively.  and  develop  a  resoluteness  of  importu- 

"  I  haven't  any  particular  taste  for  nity  quite  unlooked-for.     It  was  so  with 

Politics,  either,"  said  Javan,  and  then  Javan.     Consequently,  as  Mr.  CoUamer 

e  went  on  to  explain  that  the  auditor-  drew  the  lines  up  on  his  round,  sleek 

ship  paid  well,  and  if  he  could  obtain  it  horse,  to  go  his  way,  he  was  saying : 

for  one  term — ^he  shouldn't  want  it  for  "  WeU,  Javan,  HI  do  what  I  can  for  you. 

more  than  one  term — it  would  put  him  You've  been  my  neighbor  aU  your  life  ; 

in  better  shape.     Then  he  would  also  your  father  was  my  neighbor   before 

have  a  good  school  for  his  daughter,  you.    Yes,  I'U  do  aU  I  can  for  you." 
without  sending  her  from  home ;  he 
could  not  reconcUe  himself  to  having  her 

away  from  him.  HE. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  CoUamer, 

in  answer  to  the  last  of  Javan's  state-  The  cheerless  predictions  to  which  men 

ments.     ''When  I  think  of  my  son  WU-  of  Mr.  CoUamer s  conservative  tempera- 

sie  o£f  out  West,  I  fed  that  I  must  have  ment  are  somewhat  addicted  often  faU 

him  back  home  before  another  sunset,  of  fulfilment,  but  not  often  when  they  at- 

But  this  auditorship  — you  think  you  tach  to  a  person  of  Javan  ELackett's  un- 

can  get  it,  do  you  ?  "  lucky  sort.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  CoUamer's 

Javan  conceded  that  life  itself  was  not  pre^ctions  regarding  Javan's  poHtical 

more  uncertain  than  "  poHtics,"  but  he  ambitions  were  not  fulfilled.    Javan  in 

had  a  plan  in  his  mind,  of  which  he  due  time  secured  a  nomination,  and,  as 

gave  Mr.  CoUamer  an  outline,  and  which  his  party  was  largely  in  the  ascendant 

he  said  he  thought  would  cany  him  in  the  county,  his  election  foUowed  as  a 

through ;  and  this,  he  said,  brought  him  matter  of  course. 

right  to  the  matter  that  he  particularly  Mr.  CoUamer  not  only  gave  his  x>er- 

"VHshed  to  speak  to  Mr.  CoUamer  about,  sonal  influence  to  the  promotion  of  Ja- 

But  though  brought  right  to  it,  Javan  van's  cause,  but  he  also  accommodated 

experienced  manifest  difiGiculty  in  lay-  Javan  with  a  smaU  loan.    To  insure  the 

ing  hold  of  this  particular  matter.    For  payment  of  the  loan,  Javan  proposed  to 

some  minutes  he  picked  and  carved  with  place  a  second  mortgage  on  lus  farm, 

a  pocket  pruning -knife  at  the  raU  on  but  Mr.  CoUamer  said :  '' No,  I  wouldn't 

which  he  sat,  in  awkward  sUence.     At  lend  money  to  a  man  I  couldn't  trust ; 

length  he  said,  ''I  wanted  to  know  if  and  if  the  man's  aU  right,  what's  the  use 

you  would  help  me."  of  a  mortgage  ?  " 

''  You  know  I'm  no  poUtician,"  Mr.  Javan  o£fered  no  chaUenge  to  this  ar- 

Collamer  repHed,  with  the  utmost  kind-  gument.     What  man  would  when  the 

ness,  but  stUl  with  a  reserve  and  hesita-  compliment  of  it  was  addressed  to  him- 

tion  that  must  have  moved  a  man  of  self?    He  said,  ''Of  course,  you'U  be 

nicer  discernment  than  Javan  to  suspect  paid  every  cent  of  the  money  as  soon 

that  Mr.  CoUamer  had  Uttle  confidence  as  I  am  in  office."    He  added,  indeed — 

in  the  enterprise.     And  this  suspicion  but  gently  and  with  the  utmost  consid- 

would  have  been  weU  placed ;  for  in  eration  for  Mr.  CoUamer's  principles — 

talking  the  matter  over  a  little  later  with  "Most  men,  though,  want  security,  lest 

Mrs.  CoUamer,  Mr.  CoUamer  declared  something  should  happen." 

in  aU  frankness,  and  with  not  a  little  "  I  know,  I  know,"  Mr.  CoUamer  then 

warmth,  that  it  was  f oUy,  and  that  Javan  said,  "  but  it  has  always  been  my  notion 

would  certainly  be  beaten.  that,  if  you  had  to  go  to  law  for  a  debt. 

No  such  suspicion  came  to  retard  you  might  as  weU  lose  it  at  once." 
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On  the  legally  appointed  day,  then,  given  their  daughter  originated  with 

Javan  took  Sie  prescribed  official  oath  her  rather  than  with  Javan,  and  it  orig- 

and  began  to  exercise  the  full  functions  inated  in  her  own  discontent  with  her 

of  the  auditor  of  Medway  County.    The  former  lot  and  a  determination  to  better 

Hackett  farm  had  been  placed  in  charge  it.     She  was  ashamed  of  being  a  coun- 

of  a  German  tenant,  and  the  Hackett  try-woman.    In  point  of  respectability, 

household  had  been  established  in  the  in  her  opinion,  almost  any  sort  of  life  in 

county-seat,  Hebron,    a    quiet,    shady  town  was  to  be  preferred  to  life  in  the 

town  lying  on  two  hill-sides  that  faced  country ;  and  removal  to  town  became 

each  otiier  and  were  separated  by  a  wide  the  end  of  all  her  management.    Her 

shallow  stream,  to  which  the  protruding  daughter's  education  was  an  excellent 

gray  bowlders  gave  a  warty  aspect.  motive  and  argument,  and  she  set  to 

It  was  a  great  change    for   Javan.  plying  Javan  with  it  persistently  and  in- 
Even  in  the  first  flush  and  exhilaration  geniously. 

of  success  he  was  somewhat  oppressed  It  would  be  doing  Mrs.  Hackett  a 
by  it.  For  any  other  than  his  daugh-  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  she  was 
ter's  sake  he  never  could  have  made  it ;  perfectly  cool  and  calculating  in  this, 
and  even  for  her  sake  he  could  not  have  She  was  the  earliest  and  completest  vic- 
made  it  if  left  to  himself.  However  un-  tim  of  her  own  deception  ;  and  nothing 
prosperous  and  cheerless  the  old  course  could  have  persuaded  her  that  she  had 
might  have  been,  he  must  have  plodded  in  view  the  gratification  of  her  own  van- 
on  in  it  from  sheer  impotence.  But  ity  rather  thiEm  her  daughter's  improve- 
fate  had  provided  Javan's  faltering  en-  ment.  Once  Javan  suggested  that  they 
ergies  with  a  very  lively  spur  in  the  send  the  girl  away  to  school,  but  only 
person  of  Mrs.  Hackett  —  a  woman  of  once.  The  thought  of  parting  from  her 
quick  movements,  thin  Hps,  high,  irri-  waa  so  painful  to  him  that  he  could 
tated  voice,  and  rattish  eyes.  The  reso-  scarcely  have  adhered  to  a  design  of 
lution  that  Javan  lacked,  she  had  in  sending  her  away  even  with  Mrs.  Hack- 
abundance.  Her  superiority  in  this  re-  ett's  support ;  and  as  on  the  one  occa- 
gard  must  have  arisen  from  physical  sion  when  he  ventured  to  suggest  such 
causes  ;  for  Javan  far  surpassed  her  in  a  thing  he  only  drew  from  Mrs.  Hackett 
devemess.  She  could  despatch  the  the  interrogatory,  '*  And  what  would  she 
rough  tasks  that  crowd  the  long  day  of  come  home  to,  when  her  education  was 
the  thrifty  farm-wife,  and  still  come  to  finished  ?  *'  the  suggestion,  naturally, 
her  bed  at  night  only  tired  enough  for  was  never  renewed, 
good  sleeping.  But  Javan,  though  rare-  Thus  it  came  about  that  Javan  sought 
ly  positively  ill,  was  never  perfectly  office  and  the  family  removed  to  Hebron, 
well  How  heavily  he  often  dragged  The  change  that  Javan  found  such 
himself  through  his  daily  tasks,  nobody  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to,  Mrs. 
knew.  He  scarcely  knew  himself ;  for  Hackett  took  the  liveliest  satisfaction  in. 
the  experience  of  going  through  them  She  at  once  set  to  work  to  acquire  for 
with  perfect  lustihood  and  bhtheness  herself,  and  to  conform  her  daughter  to, 
was  as  sunshine  to  a  man  bom  blind.  all  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  na- 

Mrs.  Hackett  had  not  only  less  than  tive  Hebronite.     She  took  a  pew  in  the 

Javan's  devemess,  but  also,  as  so  force-  best  attended  church  and,  as  soon  as 

ful  a  person  must  have,  less  than  his  possible,   became    conspicuous  in    the 

gentleness ;  and,  moreover,  she  had  lit-  management  of  its  fortnightly  enter- 

tle  of  his  probity  and  equability  of  spir-  tainments.     The  furniture  that  they  had 

it.     She  wilfully  wrought  no  one  pain  brought  with  them  from  the  farm  be- 

or  wrong.    Her  fault  was,  that  whatso-  came  the  property  of  the  second-hand 

ever  she  desired  solely  for  her  own  com-  man,  a  few  pieces  at  a  time,  as  Mrs. 

fort  or  pleasure  immediately  became  in  Hackett  could  secure  Javan's  consent, 

her  regard  essential  to  the  comfort  and  and  its  place  was  taken  by  newer  and 

pleasure  of  all  about  her,  and  was  pushed  more  pompous  designs.     Thus  were  dis- 

through  with  ruthless  vigor  as  a  piece  of  posed  of  many  artides  that  the  devotee 

meritorious  beneficence.     Thus  the  no-  of  the  antique  would  have  gone  into  ec- 

tion  that  better  advantages  ought  to  be  stasies  over,  had  devotion  to  the  antique 
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yet  travelled  as  far  inland  as  Hebron,  f erences  between  her  ways  and  the  ways 
Upon  the  chairs  and  tables  and  mantels  of  her  school-mates,  and  her  native  shy- 
and  sofa-ends  slowly  settled  a  heavy  ness  grew  upon  her.  Before  the  process 
doud  of  flaming  stufib  and  worsteds  of  establishing  sympathetic  relations 
wrought  j^nfully  to  their  various  uses  could  be  completed  she  fell  into  a  mor- 
by  ])&s.  Hackett's  and  her  daughter's  bid  habit  of  analysis,  and  analysis  end- 
own  hands,  after  the  patterns  and  ed,  as  analysis  is  prone  to,  in  a  falling 
stitches  that  most  prevailed  in  the  out  of  conceit  widi  the  subjects  of  it. 
houses  of  their  neighbors.  In  fine,  Mrs.  "I  don't  see  that  towns-people  are  any 
Hackett  became  as  perfect  a  Hebron  nicer  than  country-people,"  was  Ehea's 
lady  as  the  natural  limitations  of  the  private  judgment. 

Eower  of  imitation  would  permit ;  and  It  waa  long  before  she  was  invited  to- 

ept  as  far  out  of  view  as  possible  the  share  in  any  of  the  social  enterprises  of 

fact  that  she  had  ever  had  aught  to  do  her  school-mates.    But,  finally,  one  of 

with  the  country.  them,  Millie  Thomas,  asked  her  to  a 

Mrs.  Hackett's  success  in  making  over  small  evening  company  —  not,  it  must 

herself  waa  greater,  however,  them  her  be  confessed,  without  some  misgivings 

success  in  making  over  her  daughter,  lest  Bhea  should  fail  to  fit  in  with  th& 

With  much  of  her  mother's  will,  Bhea  occasion.     Bhea  said  at  once  that  she 

Hackett  combined  the  tenderness  and  shouldn't  go.     But  Mrs.    Hackett,  in 

imagination  of  her  father.     Bom  in  the  whose  estimation  it  was  the  opportunity 

country,  and  reared  there  through  sev-  of  a  lifetime,  said,  oh,  yes,  she  must,  and 

enteen  years,  her  nature  had  seemed  to  forced  her  to. 

become  rooted  in  the  soil ;  and  the  re-  Bhea  bore  home  with  her  from  this 
moval  to  town,  though  made  professedly  entertainment  no  face  beaming  with 
for  her  sake  alone,  was  made  against  her  yoimg  joy.  At  its  best  hers  was  an  ex- 
wish.  "  Why  should  we  go  ?  "  she  had  tremdy  delicate,  sweet,  and  winning  face  -,. 
said.  '*  Fm  sure  we'll  never  feel  at  home  but  its  beauty — drawn  from  the  spirit 
in  town."  And  when  Javan  had  cited  behind  rather  than  from  perfection  or 
the  never-failing  need  of  "  advantages,"  harmony  of  features — required  the  coun- 
she  had  replied,  with  much  spirit,  "  Ad-  try  air  for  its  full  nourishment,  and  had 
vantages  I  That's  one  of  mother's  fan-  already  suffered  some  loss  of  freshness 
cies.  I  don't  believe  you  want  to  go,  in  the  transplanting.  It  was  brought 
father,  any  more  than  L"  Then,  en-  home  now  a  very  pale  face,  and  wearing 
couraged  by  Javan's  awkward  parrying  a  ruefully  would-be  expression  of  cheer, 
of  this  imputation  on  his  zeal,  she  had  as  when  a  pain-ridden  invalid  tries  to 
made  one  last  urgent,  almost  tearful  look  hopefuUy  at  the  physician.  ''Why, 
appeal  ''Let's  not  go.  I  should  so  Bhea,  you're  home  early,"  said  Mrs. 
much  rather  stay  where  there's  room  to  Hackett  "  Did  you  have  a  pleasant 
breathe — where  there's  freedom.    Buy  party?" 

me  books,  father,  and  111  study  at  home ;  '^  Oh — ^yes,"    consented    Bhea,  reluc- 

indeed,  I  wilL"  tantly,  "  very  pleasant." 

"What  did  you    do?"  asked    Mrs. 

IV  Hackett,  eagerly. 

"  Nothing." 

Even  after  the  family's  establishment  "Nothing  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hackett, 

in  Hebron,  Bhea  sturdily  maintained  with  impatience,   greedy  for  the  very^ 

a  preference  for  the  country.     Javan  last  detail     "  It  must  have  been  a  new 

and  Mrs.  Hackett  came  to  regard  this,  kind  of  party  where  they  did  nothing." 

though,  aa  a  mere  whim,  or  a  bit   of  "  We  had  supper." 

playhd  obstinacy.    Aptness  and  applica-  "  Was  that  all  ?  " 

tion  carried  the  girl  through  her  school-  "  No.    They  talked  and  danced." 

tasks  with  credit,  and  developed  in  time  "  With  whom  did  you  dance  ?  " 

a  fondness  for  them.    But  the  compan-  "No    one.      You   know   very   well, 

ionships  necessary  to  reconcile  a  young  mother,  I  don't  dance,"  and  here  a  touch 

person  to  a  new  situation  were  slow  in  of  impatience  appeared  in  Bhea. 

forming.    Bhea  was  sensitive  to  the  dif-  **  I  Ibiow  you  don't  dance  much.    But 
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I  should  think  you  danced  enough  to  do  on  no  one  else.    Ehea's  part  in  the  en- 

in  such  a  small  company.    You  talked,  tertainment,  therefore,  was  limited  to 

then — ^who  to  ?  "  sitting  alone  while  the  others  danced, 

''  No — "  before  Bhea  could  finish,  the  and  sitting  silent  while  the  others  talked, 

tears  had  burst  from  her  eyes  and  her  At  first  she  was  able  to  do  this  with- 

slender  body  was  shaken  with  sobs.  out  discomposure.    But  she  grew  more 

When  Mrs.  Hackett  had  the  social  el-  and  more  conscious  that  she  was  doing 
evation  of  her  family  in  mind,  her  obser-  it,  until  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  whole 
vation  and  sympathies  were  not  quick  company  must  be  as  conscious  of  it  as 
for  any  present  discomforts  that  might  she.  Finally  she  could  think  of  nothing 
afflict  the  individual  members.  She  was  else.  Her  skin  burned  ;  her  face  was 
now  completely  astonished  and  dum-  very  pale,  though  she  thought  it  was 
founded  at  Ehea's  storm  of  grief.  But  fiery  red.  She  could  find  no  easy  post- 
had  she  been  less  intent  on  possessing  ure  for  her  hands.  Her  feet  troubled 
herself  of  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  her.  In  short,  her  misery  was  complete, 
social  distinction  conferred  upon  Bhea  Her  only  respite  was  in  fancying  herself 
by  the  Thomas  party,  she  might  have  suddenly  and  mysteriously  whisked  far 
seen  the  approach  of  the  storm  from  the  away  and  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
moment  her  first  question  was  put.  reappearing — reappearing  a  full-blown 

The  girl's  grief  gathered  head  as  it  woman  beautified  in  feature  and  figure, 

flowed,  and  soon  became  fairly  hystericaL  richly  bejewelled  and  apparelled,  and  of 

Mrs.  Hackett's  motherly  sympathy,  now  an  elegant  ease  and  grace  of  manner, 

shaken  into  earnest  activity,  prompted  Thus  returned,  she,  in  fancy,  seated  her- 

her  truly  to  give  over  for  the  present  any  self  at  the  piano  and  played  the  most 

further  questioning,  and  devote  herseU  difficult  music,   and   sang    captivating 

wholly  to  soothing.     She  took  Bhea's  songs  in  the  sweetest  of  voices ;  or  she 

head  in  her  lap,  though  Bhea  at  first  re-  whirled    through    the  now  impossible 

sisted  her  stoutly,  and  stroked  it  gently,  dance  with  a  litheness  and  spirit  that 

and  told  Bhea  not  to  mind,  that  she  was  made  all  the  negligent  young  fellows 

tired,  and  that  she  would  feel  better  if  only  too  eager  for  her  partnership.    Her 

she  went  to  bed.  conversation    gleamed  with    apothegm 

The  subject  of  the  company  can  scarce-  and  satire ;  and  when  her  departure  was 
ly  be  said  to  have  ever  been  resumed,  made  she  left  the  young  fellows  madly 
Mrs.  Hackett  never  again  asked  directly  in  love  and  the  girls  consumed  with 
about  it,  and  Bhea  never  directly  told.  envy.  But  just  here  fancy  failed  her : 
But  by  putting  occasional  chance  re-  the  thought  of  having  the  young  fellows 
marks  of  Bhea's  together,  Mrs.  Hackett  in  love  with  her  made  her  ashamed,  and 
in  time  divined  aJl  that  she  cared  to  she  didn't  wish  the  girls  to  envy  her,  but 
know.  It  was  evident  that  when  Miss  to  like  her.  So  she  was  glad  to  be  her 
Millie  had  delivered  her  invitations,  she  own  plain  dull  self  again ;  but  her  mis- 
accounted  all  the  obligations  of  hospital-  ery  rested  heavier  than  ever  upon  her. 
iiy  satisfied.  Her  guests  were  left,  on  Finally  her  one  thought  was  to  get 
arriving,  each  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  away.  But  this  seemed  nigh  as  impos- 
pleasure  as  they  would  or  could,  while  sible  as  the  voidest  adventures  of  her 
she  went  in  pursuit  of  hers.  To  most  of  fancy.  She  must  not  go  without  bidding 
them  this  made  no  difference  ;  for  they  Millie  good-night,  and  Millie  was  always 
had  been  long  acquainted,  met  often,  and  in  some  far  part  of  the  room,  and  to 
needed  no  guidance  to  come  into  easy  cross  to  her  would  be  to  draw  the  eyes 
relations  with  each  other.  With  Bhea,  of  the  whole  company.  Once  or  twice 
however,  it  was  otherwise.  To  most  of  Millie  came  near,  and  Bhea  half-arose  to 
the  company  she  was  nearly  a  stranger ;  say  that  she  must  go.  But  immediately 
vdth  none  except  Millie  waa  she  intimate,  a  group  gathered  and  fell  into  a  glee  of 
Moreover,asmust  already  have  appeared,  chaffing  talk,  and  Bhea's  coiurage  for- 
she  was  a  person  to  whom  in  social  vent-  sook  her.  A  new  terror  was  added  to 
ures  the  helping  hand  was  especially  publicity  of  departure  when  suddenly 
necessary.  Millie  did  not  extend  it,  and  she  reflected  that  some  gallant  youth 
the  duty  of  doing  so  devolved,  of  course,  might  feel  it  a  duty  to  escort  her  nome. 
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The  necessity  of  getting  away  became  he  was  working,  in  a  more  bent  and  chest- 

at  length  so  imperative,  however,  as  to  contracting  posture  than  a  man  reared 

outweigh  all  possible  embarrassments,  at  a  desk  would  have  fallen  into,  the 

Bhea  left  her    chair  abruptly,    hastily  massive  figure  and  serene,  ruddy  face  of 

crossed  the  room,  looking  neither  to  the  Mr.  Gollamer.     With  him  was  a  much 

right  nor  left,  and  passed  into  the  halL  younger  man  of  about  the  same  height. 

Mill  1ft  caught  a  glimpse  of  hejr  as  she  and  with  clear,  open,  blue-gray  eyes  and 

went  out,  and  this  glimpse,  strangely,  other  features  that  were  Mi.  Gollamer's 

stirred    in    her    a    sense    of    duty    as  over  again. 

hostess  that  the  sight  of  Bhea  sitting  "You  remember    Wilsie — ^my    son," 

alone  all  evening  had  not  moved.     Over-  said  Mr.  CoUamer  to  Javan. 

taking  her,  she  asked,  "Is  anything  the  " Oh,  very  well,"  said  Javan,  and  gave 

matter,  Rhea  ?  "  a  greeting  of  earnest  cordiality  to  father 

"01]^  no,"  said  Ehea  ;  "but  I  think  I  and  son.  But  over  his  cordiality,  ear- 
must  go  home."  nest  though  it  was,  there  hung  an  air  of 

"  Go  home  ? "  cried  Millie,  in  genuine  abstraction  and  weariness.  An  air  of 
surprise ;  for  she  had  no  thought  but  weariness,  indeed,  had  long  been  habit- 
that  Bhea  had  left  the  room  for  a  mo-  ual  to  Javan ;  but  under  the  escape  from 
ment  only,  probably  to  relieve  herself  the  drudgery  of  farming  to  the  luxury 
from  the  stiffiiess  of  sitting  so  long  alone,  of  office-holding,  it  had  deepened  per- 
She  protested  candidly  that  it  was  early,  ceptibly.  The  gray  in  his  beard  had 
and  that  she  should  fear  that  Bhea  deepened,  too  ;  and  his  hair  was  almost 
hadn't  had  a  good  time  if  she  went  so  white.  In  other  respects  his  appearance 
soon.  But  Wiesk  was  not  to  be  per-  was  little  changed.  His  clothes  fitted 
suaded.  him  more  trimly,  perhaps,  than  had  been 

Bhea's  forebodings  of  a  pro£fer  of  es-  their  former  wont ;  but  tiiey  would  stOl 

cort  from  the  gallant  youths  were  not  have  been  sufficiently  reprehensible  in 

realized.      The    gdllant    youths    either  the  eyes  of  one  who  made  the  right  ap- 

were,  or  carefully  let  themselves  be  con-  parelling  of  himself  the  first  duty  of 

sidered,  quite  unconscious  of  her  de-  life. 

parture.  As  she  opened  the  outer  door  "  I  had  a  little  matter,"  said  Mr.  Col- 
Millie  said  to  her,  "  You  ought  not  to  lamer,  when  the  greetings  and  the  ap- 
go  alone.  Let  me  ask  someone  to  go  proved  formahties  of  opening  conversa- 
with  you."  But  Bhea  answered  "  No  "  tion  were  concluded,  "  that  I  wanted  to 
with  a  firmness  that  would  have  dis-  speak  to  you  about ;  and  so  I  told  Wil- 
posed  finally  of  a  much  less  irresolute  sie  that  we  would  run  in  for  a  moment." 
proposal  than  Millie's,  and  passed  out  At  this  Javan  exhibited  an  unexpected 
into  the  darkness,  making  no  response  embarrassment,  and  said,  nervously,  "  I 
to  Millie's  last  good-night.  can  guess  what  it  is.   I  am  ashamed,  Mr. 

Her  heart  was  a  flaming  furnace  of  CoUamer  ;  I  really  am.    I  have  had  that 

indignation  —  indignation  against  her  five  hundred  dollars  ready  for  you  sev- 

mother  for  forcing  her  to  go,  and  indig-  eral  times ;  but  each  time,  before  I  could 

nation  against  Millie,  against  her  guests,  see  you,  some  other  use  has  called  for  it 

against  towns,  against  life.     It  was  un-  and  I  let  it  get  away.    HI  have  it  ready 

der  such  a  tumult  and  tension  that  she  again,  though,  very  soon." 

encountered  Mrs.  Hackett's    practical,  "  It  wasn't  for  that  I  came,"  retimied 

searching  catechism.    Little  wonder  that  Mr.  CoUamer,  now  as  much  embarrassed 

in  this  last  ordeal  the  poor  girl  was  ut-  as  Javan.     "  We  are  trying  to  open  a 

terly  undone.  new  road,  to  run  through  a  comer  of  my 

farm  and  along  one  side  of  yours.    I  am 

v.  in  no  particular  need  of  the  money ;  any 

time  that's  convenient  for  you  will  suit 

When  Javan  had  been  in  enjoyment  me." 

of  the  dignity  of  public  station  about  Here  the  delicate  subject  of  the  un- 

three  years,  the  door  of  his  office  opened  paid  loan  was  put  by,  and  consideration 

one  morning  and  presented  to  his  view,  of  the  new  road  was  entered  upon.   This 

as  he  looked  up  from  the  desk  at  which  occupied  them  until  near  noon,  which 
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was  Jayan's  diimer  hour,  and  he  inyited  came  high,  and  it  was  understood  that 

Mr.  Collamer  and  Wilsie  home  to  dine  Ja^an  had  paid  the  top  price.     Thus  his 

with  him.     A  flashing  forecast  of  some-  growth  in  debts  had  quite  kept  pace 

thing  thunderous  in  Mrs.  Hackett,  at  with  his  growth  in  honors.    Moreover, 

being  thus  taken  unawares,  made  Javan  he  had  acquired  along  with  his  office 

hope  that,  despite  an  unrelaxing  insist-  some  associates  that,  if  Mr.  Collamer 

ance  on  his  part,  the  invitation  would  was  truly  informed,  were  no  advantage 

somehow  escape  acceptance.    But  it  did  to  him.    His  fellow-officers  were,  for  the 

not.  most  part,  men  who  spent  too  little  time 

Happily,  the  code  of  urban  elegance  in  their  offices  and  altogether  too  much 
by  which  Mrs.  Hackett  was  now  living  in  a  certain  resort  across  the  way — a  re- 
rigidly  did  not  forbid,  but  rather  com-  sort  that  aptly  foreshadowed  in  its  very 
mended,  skill  in  cookery ;  and  she  was  red  front  what  it  could  do  for  the  coun- 
left  free  to  pursue  this  art  with  the  same  tenances  of  zealous  patrons ;  and  Javan 
zeal  and  distinction  that  had  marked  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  them, 
her  pursuit  of  it  in  the  country.  De-  They  were  managing  fellows — great  pol- 
spite  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  special  iticians — and  pretfy  nearly  controlled 
preparation,  she  served  her  guests  an  the  whole  coimty.  It  was  natural,  there- 
excellent  dinner.  But  in  Mr.  CoUamer's  fore,  that  Javan  should  wish  to  be  on 
mouth  it  failed  to  leave  a  pleasant  flavor,  good  terms  with  them,  especially  as  he 
He  said  to  Wilsie,  as  they  drove  home,  was  now  preparing  to  stand  for  re-elec- 
that  he  had  rather  they  hadn't  gone  to  tion ;  but  Mr.  Collamer  doubted  whether 
Javan's ;  that,  somehow,  Mrs.  Hackett  they  hadn't  done  him  more  harm  than 
made  him  uncomfortable.  they  could  ever  do  him  good. 

Wilsie  didn't  see  why ;  for  his  part,  he  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  CoUamer's 

had  had  a  very  pleasant  little  visit  of  it.  recital  Wilsie  said,  "  Well,  Tm  very  sorry 

"  You  talked  all  the  time  with  Rhea,"  for  him." 

said  Mr.  Collamer.     "  She's  always  the  "  And  I  too,"  said  Mr.  Collamer ;  "  for 

same.    You'll  find  no  better  girl  than  a  better  neighbor  than  Javan  never  was, 

Ehea,  look  where  you  wilL"    He  paused  and  I'm  sure  he  means  well  always." 
— ^as  if  to  afford  Wilsie  time  to  lay  his 
words  weU  to  heart,  though  that,  indeed, 

was  farthest  from  his  thought.    The  ap-  YL 
pearance  was  not  lost  on  Wilsie.     "  She 

seems  to  think,"  resumed  Mr.  Collamer,  Mbs.  Hackett  parted  from  her  guests 

'*  that  they  have  risen  and  that  she  must  even  less  satisfied  with  them  than  they 

make  you  feel  it."  with  her.     Scarcely  were  they  out  of 

The  color  in  Wilsie's  face  deepened,  hearing  before  she  said  to  Ehea,  ''  Well, 

and  it  was  not  without  a  tinge  of  tes-  that  was  a  pretty  performance  of  yoiu: 

tiness  that  he  answered,   ''I  detected  father's,  bringing  those  men  here  for 

nothing  of  that  sort,  and  you  just  now  dinner  without  giving  me  a  moment's 

said  yourself  that  she  was  always  the  warning." 

same."  ''I  suppose  he  thought,"  answered 

"Mrs.  Hackett?"  Ehea,  "that  with  an  old  neighbor  like 

"  No,  Ehea."  Mr.  Collamer  it  made  no  difference ;  and 

"Oh,  I'm  talking  of  Mrs.  Hackett  now.  I  don't  see  that  it  did.    I  am  sure  the 

It's  easy  to  see  that  she's  very  vain  over  dinner  was  good  enough  for  anybody." 

Javan's  having  an  office  and  their  living  "It's  not  the  dinner  I  care  for.     That 

in  town."  might  have  been  better,  but  I  guess  they 

"  I  suppose  they  are  getting  on  bet-  liked  it ;  they  ate  as  if  they  did." 

ter  than  -fchey  used  to,"  said  Wilsie,  half-  "  What,  then,  do  you  care  for  ?" 

inquiringly.  "  I  care  for  that  way  of  doing,"  ex- 

"  Not  much,  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Colla-  plained  Mrs.  Hackett,  with  a  severe  pre- 

mer,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  Wilsie  cision  of  utterance,  and  bestowing  upon 

an  account  of  Javan's  affidrs,  so  far  as  he  each  word  as  it  fell  a  prim  accent  which 

had  acquaintance  with  them,  that  was  presented  it  in  some  such  rigid  perfec- 

anything  but  cheerful    Coimty  offices  tion  as  that  of  never-naughty  children 
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in  their  Sunday  starch.     "  Your  father  cious  ear  into  which  she  might  occa- 

acts,"  she  continued,  *'  as  if  we  must  sionally  have  poured  her  homesickness, 

entertain  every  man  he  chances  to  have  she  could  have  managed  it  better.    But 

a  little  business  with,  just  as  we  used  to  there  was  none.    Her  mother  could  have 

on  the  farm.''  no   sympathy  with  such  a  confidence. 

''But  Mr.  CoUamer,"  lurged  Bhea,  "is  Her  father  would  have  too  much ;  for 

our  particular  friend  ;^  we  haven't  any  he,  she  suspected,  shared  her  feeling, 

better  friend  even  here  in  town."  and  was  wrestling  with  a  discontent  of 

"  We  certainly  haven't  here  in  town,"  his  own  that  would  but  be  increased  by 
returned  Mrs.  Hackett,  with  crescendo  a  knowledge  of  hers, 
finality,  "  any  friend  who  would  let  him-  Of  the  country-life  for  which  Rhea 
self  be  brought  in  to  dinner  when  he  thus  hungered,  as  necessary  and  pleas- 
was  not  expected."  ant  a  feature,  in  her  fancy,  as  the  very 

''Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  fields   and  woods,  was  Mr.  CoUamer. 

very  rude,  very  unfriendly,"  persisted  Quite  as  painful  to  her,  therefore,  as 

Ehea,  "  for  father  not  to  ask  Mr.  GoUa-  the  rough  rebuke  of  her  wish   to  be 

mer,  and  it  was  quite  right  for  Mr.  Ck)l-  back  on  the  farm  were  the  words  her 

lamer  to  come."  mother  had  spoken  in  Mr.  CoUamer's 

"  Mr.  Collamer  is  a  good  man  in  his  disparagement.     And  yet  might  it  not 

way,  but  he  won't  understand  that  we  be  that  she  was,  as  her  mother  had  said, 

don't  do  in  town  just  as  they  do  in  the  ungrateful  ?    Tlie  removal  to  town  had 

country."  ^en  made,  avowedly,  for  her  sole  bene- 

'*  It  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  did,"  fit.    So  far  as  her  father  was  concerned, 

said  Bhea,  warmly.  it  had  been  made,  she  vms  sure,  reluc- 

"  Ehea,  you're  silly."  tantly.     Nevertheless,   the    advantages 

"  I  don't  care  ;  I'm  sick  of  town."  that  were  expected  to  flow  from  a  resi- 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  back  on  that  dence  in  town  she  had  been  thus  far 

dreanr  old  farm  ? "  quite  miable  to  discern.    Must  she  not, 

xes,  I  should."  then,  be  wilfully  blind  and  ungrateful? 

You  know  you  wouldn't.    Or  if  you  She  was  in  sore   distress.     But  Mrs. 

would,  the  education  and  the  better  sur-  Hackett,  as  majestically  oblivious  of  ef- 

roundings  that  your  father  and  I  have  f ects  as  a  heathen  deity,  a  rushing  flood, 

had  such  a  struggle  to  procure  for  you  or  a  social  philosopher,  proceeded  to 

have  done  you  little  good,  and  you're  an  pour  a  new  stream  of  bitterness  into 

ungrateful  girL"  her  cup. 

Mrs.  Hackett,   whatever    her  words  "  Wilsie  has  grown  thoroughly  West- 
might  imply,  was  not,  in  truth,  pos-  em  since  he  went  away." 
sessed  of  the  bruised  heart  of  a  dis-  "  I  didn't  observe  it,"  said  Bhea. 
penser  of  thankless  bounties,  and  she  "  I  don't  see  how  you  helped  observ- 
had  not  for  a  moment  even  fancied  that  ing  it,  if  you  observe  anyuiing,"  Mrs. 
she  was.     She  merely  vented  a  com-  Hackett  returned, 
plexity  of  small  vexations  in  the  phrase  "Perhaps  it  was  because  I  did  not 
that  &rst  occurred  to  her.    Bhea's  sen-  think  about  it.    He  may  be  Western — 
sitive  integrity  of  spirit,  however,  im-  but  I  was  glad  to  see  him  again." 
mediately  ran  out  in  search  of  warrant  "  You  certainly  seemed  so,"  conceded 
for  the  phrase  itself  and  left  her  de-  Mra  Hackett,  in  a  tone  of  emphatic  sig- 
fenceless.    A  longing  for  the  free,  in-  nificance.      "However,"  she  continued, 
formal,  open-air  life  of  other  days  had  "  Wilsie  never  was  anything  but  a  very 
been  growing  in  her  ever  since  she  came  plain  farmer,  and  he's  not  likely  ever  to 
to  town.    She  had  never  struggled  much  be,  let  him  go  where  he  will — West  or 
to  suppress  it,  but  she  had  struggled  to  East." 

conceiEd  it ;   and  concealment  had  ren-  "  Why,  mother,  you  are  unjust.    Wil- 

dered  it  the   more   passionate.    Now,  sie  hasn't  soft,  white  hands,  as  these 

when  anything  occurred  to  stir  it  espe-  smart  little  clerks  all  have  ;  and   his 

cially,  she  had  all  she  could  do  to  save  clothes  are  not  perfectly  fashionable,  as 

herself  from   the  weakness   of  falling  theirs  are — that  is,  their  dress  clothes  : 

into  tears.    Had  there  been  some  gra'<  for,  except  on  Sundays  and  at  parties, 

Vol.  Vn.— 60 
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they  go   about  in  narrow  little  coats  stop  to.    If  Wilsie  set  foot  inside  their 

that  have  faded  and  lost  a  button  or  door  again,  she  would  invite  him  to  set 

two ;    and   tight,   crooked  little  shoes  it  out     She  wouldn't  have  it 

that  need   polishing.      But   still  they  But  neither  Mrs.  Hackett  nor  Ehea 

make  sport  of  the  farmers  for  dressing  quite  lived  up  to  the  resolution  in  which 

so  ilL"  her  reflections  concluded.    Ehea  found 

"  We  have  some  very  excellent  yoimg  that  she  could  look  her  mother  and 

men  in  Hebron,  and  it  is  not  becoming  Wilsie  both  in  the  face  again,  and  that 

in   you,  Ehea,  to   ridicule   them,"  an-  without  any  great  agitation ;  and  Wilsie 

swered  Mrs.  Hackett,  with  severe  grav-  did  set  foot  inside  the  door  again,  and 

ity.  was  not  invited  to  set  it  out.    Bhea 

'*  Most  of  them  are  as  silly  as  girls,"  and  her  mother  met  at  tea  that  same 

persisted  the  incorrigible  IQiea,  '*  and  evening,  and  though  there  was  a  little 

not  to  be  named  vnth  Wilsie.    For  my  consciousness  in  &eir  first  encounter, 

part,  I  like  him."  they  soon  fell  into  their  wonted  rela- 

"Perhaps  you  are  in  love  vdth  him?"  tions.    No  allusion  was  made  then  or 

cried  Mrs.  BLackett,  now  in  a  positive  thereafter  to  their  last  conversation, 

passion.  A  few  days  later  Bhea  herself  opened 

"  Mother  I "    protested    Bhea,    vdth  the  door  to  Wilsie,  and  as  Mrs.  Hackett 

grief  and  indignation  in  her  voice,  and  chanced  to  be  abroad  at  some  church 

led  from  the  room.  sewing-circle,  or  some  meeting  of  direc- 

•  tors   of  a  children's  home,  tibe   young 

man's  foot  was  subjected  to  no  rude  re- 

Yn.  versaL    There  was,  however,  a  difficulty 

in  looking  in  the  face  almost  as  insur- 

To  the  ordinary  tovm-maiden,  being  mountable  as  Bhea  had  fancied.  It  lay 
in  love  has  become  perfectly  familiar,  in  on  Wilsie,  though,  and  not  on  Bhea. 
one  way  and  another,  long  before  it  has  His  first  look,  when  she  appeared  before 
become  her  personal  lot,  and  she  is  him,  was  that  of  a  very  timid  youth  who 
rarely  troubled  with  any  shyness  of  it.  had  found  that  he  had  rung  at  the 
But  Bhea  Hackett  yrns  not  tne  ordinary  vnx)ng  number.  It  was  several  seconds 
town  -  maiden.  Even  in  her  most  se-  before  he  could  command  even  a  mum- 
cret  thoughts  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  bled  greeting  for  her.  Bhea's  noto- 
number  this  among  her  impending  ex-  nous  neglect  of  her  town  advantages 
periences.  If  any  thought  of  love  had  enabled  her  to  spare  him  the  emlmr- 
strayed  into  her  mind  with  a  personal  rassment  of  waiting  for  an  invitation  to 
connection,  she  must  have  blushed  for  enter  until  he  had  indicated  specificaUy 
very  shame.  Her  mother's  gibing  sug-  whom  he  came  to  see.  But  the  poor 
gestion,  that  perhaps  she  was  in  love  fellow  was  too  perturbed  to  profit  by 
with  Wilsie,  came,  therefore,  as  a  biting  this  unconventionality  of  Bhea'&  He 
blast  to  her  pretty  rustic  modesty.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  the  thing  that  Bhea 
ran  to  her  own  room  and,  flinging  her-  had  not  waited  for  him  to  do,  the  town 
self  upon  the  bed,  sobbed,  "  How  could  proprieties,  with  which  he  felt  hopeless- 
she  say  that  ?  How  could  she  ?  What  ly  unacquainted,  required  of  him.  He 
have  I  done,  what  have  I  said,  what  have  set  a  foot  in  the  door-way,  then  paused 
I  thought  to  warrant  it  ?"  And  she  felt  and  asked,  '' Is  your  mother  at  home?  " 
that  she  could  never  look  anyone  in  the  "No,  mother  is  not  at  home,"  an- 
f  ace  again,  particularly  her  mother  and  swered  Bhea. 
Wilsie.  He  withdrew  the  foot,  but  made  no 

In  a  different  way,  Mrs.  Hackett  re-  motion  to  turn  away  ;  and  Bhea  asked 

garded  the  matter  little  less  seriously  if  he  would  not  come  in,  anyhow.    He 

than  Bhea.      She  had  spoken   out  of  did  so,  and  before  long  he  and  Bhea 

mere   passion.     But   Bhea's  confusion  were   having  as  free   and  comfortable 

and  flight  made  her  suspicious.     Per-  talk  together  as  could  be.     At  first  a 

haps  lUiea  was  in  love  vdth  Wilsie  in-  nice  observer  might  have  detected  in 

deed.    It  would  be  just  like  her,  she  Wilsie's  speech  an  unnatural  precision, 

was  so  strange.    But  it  must  be  put  a  as  of  a  man  consciously  on  his  best  be- 
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havior.  But  soon  he  was  simply  his  wouldn't  have  had  her  speech  unsaid  for 
best  self  and  perfectly  at  home.  a  herd  of  fine  cattle.  That  a  reasonably 
When  the  talk  got  going  its  own  gait,  tender-hearted  young  man  should  de- 
Wilsie  laughingly  confessed  that  he  had  rive  pleasure  from  a  young  woman's  un- 
been  awkward  at  the  door,  and  that,  happmess  is  not  what  one  might  ex- 
while  he  would  have  been  glad  to  see  pect ;  but,  none  the  less,  pleasure  of  the 
Mra  Hackett,  it  was  mainly  Bhea  her-  keenest  kind  was  what  Wilsie  got  from 
self  that  he  came  to  see.  Bhea  gayly  Miss  Bhea's  confession.  He  went  away 
professed  incredulity  at  this,  and  then  with  a  gayeiy  of  spirit  such  as  he  had 
followed  one  of  those  series  of  affirma-  never  experienced  before,  and  it  all 
tions  and  denials  by  which  a  young  man  came  of  Ehea's  saying  that  she  wasn't  a 
and  a  young  woman  are  enabled  to  lin-  town-girl,  and  that  she  would  give  any- 
ger  over  a  proposition  that  is  particular-  thing  to  be  back  on  the  farm.  For 
ly  agreeable  to  both  and  doubted  by  nei-  weeks  his  thoughts  kept  reverting  to 
ther.  Wilsie  finally  remarked  that  Ehea  this  speech,  and  whenever  they  reverted 
wouldn't  believe  that  he  came  chiefly  to  to  it  sensations  of  pleasure  rippled 
see  her  because  she  didn'twant  to.  And  through  him.'  So  agreeably  did  the 
Bhea  said,  indeed,  she  would  be  only  too  visit  wherein  the  speech  was  made  live 
much  flattered  if  she  could  think  so.  in  his  recollection  that,  just  before  he 
"No,  no,"  said  Wilsie,  with  more  seri-  started  back  West,  he  sought  to  repeat 
ousness  than  he  disclosed,  or  was  him-  it. 

self  quite  conscious  of,  ''you  are  like  all  But  pleasant  experiences  do  not  re- 
the  other  town-girls,  and  don't  care  to  peat  ei^y.  Mrs.  Hackett's  charitable 
have  us  country-fellows  about."  labors  had  not  carried  her  abroad  on 
Are  all  town-girls  so?"  asked  Bhea.  the  second  occasion  when  Wilsie  called. 
Yes,  aren't  they  ?  "  and  she  had  none  of  Bhea's  modesty  in 
If  they  are,  I  am  not  like  them.  But  accepting  herself  as  the  chief  subject  of 
then,  I  fear  I  am  not  much  of  a  town-  the  visit.  She  received  Wilsie  at  the 
girL"  door,  she  opened  it  for  him  when  he 
''  You  seem  like  one,"  said  Wilsie,  not  left,  and  throughout  the  interval  be- 
because  he  thought  so,  but  to  keep  the  tween  these  two  services  she  sat  serenely 
talk  to  this  point  until  he  could  assure  and  severely  before  him.  It  was  not  in 
himself  wheUier  she  was  or  no.  the  nature  of  things  for  this  interval  to 
Do  I  really?"  be  long.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  short  as 
Beally."  Mrs.  Hackett  could  make  it  without  dic- 
I'm  not,  though.  The  town  -  girls  tating  its  length  in  so  many  words ;  and 
don't  think  I  am  like  them,  either ;  we  it  was  weUnigh  n>ent  ere  Wilsie  had  se- 
don't  get  on  together  at  alL  Oh,  Wil-  cured  even  a  sight  of  Bhea.  Inquiries 
sie,  Pm  so  unhappy — ^so  homesick  ;  Pd  regarding  her,  framed  in  as  many  forms 
give  anything  to  be  back  on  the  farm."  of  awkward  indirection  as  an  embar- 
This  impulsive,  passionate  outburst  rassed  anxiety  could  suggest,  were  ad- 
could  not  have  surprised  Wilsie  more  dressed  by  lum  to  Mrs.  Hackett,  but 
than  it  did  Bhea  herself.  It  was  a  con-  without  producing  in  her  the  slightest 
fidence  bestowed  on  Wilsie  her  old  play-  motion  toward  calling  Bhea  in.  He 
fellow,*  not  on  Wilsie  the  young  man  was  on  his  feet  paying  his  last  adieus 
who  sat  before  her.  The  last  word  of  it  and  saying  that  he  would  start  for  the 
had  scarcely  left  her  lips  when  she  be-  West  to-morrow,  when,  pulling  himself 
thought  herself  that  the  old  playfellow  desperately  together,  he  made  one  blind, 
was  not  present — had,  in  sad  truth,  de-  tumultuous,  heroic  dash  for  the  rescue 
parted  never  to  return,  and  that  com-  of  his  visit  from  utter  futility  by  asking 
munications  perfectly  proper  for  his  if  he  might  not  say  good-by  to  Bhea. 
ears  might  not  be  so  for  those  of  his  nat-  Seeing  that  his  depfurture  could  not  now 
ural  successor.  She  was  thrown  into  be  long  deferred,  Mrs.  Hackett  yielded 
manifest  confusion  by  these  reflections,  to  the  young  man's  request  with  a 
and  made  rather  inept  efforts  to  excuse  promptitude  and  graciousness  which 
her  openness.  filled  him  with  chagrin  that  he  had  not 
But  Wilsie  required  no  excuses.    He  asked  for  Bhea  before  ;  and  his  chagrin 
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was  not  lessened  when  Bhea  came  in,  fairs  ;  but  it  was  rejoicing  in  which  the 

smiling  cordially  and  saying,    "Why,  deposed  officers,  of  course,  had  no  share. 

&i^  you  going  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  To  them  it  was  very  serious  business 

here.    Mother,  why  didn't  you  call  me  indeed.    It  was  particularly  serious  to 

sooner?"  Javan.     ''I  don't  know  what  we  shall 

do,"  he  said,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  as 

VULL  he  concluded  a  recital  of  the  details  of 

the  disaster  to  Mrs.  Hackett  and  Rhea 

Thebb  were  two  varieties  of  natural  Mrs.  Hackett  avoided  the  opportunity 

convulsion  to  which   Medway  County  thus  presented  for  happy  suggestions 

was    peculiarly    subject^    and     which  by  gomg  off  into  a  sharp  denunciation 

wrougnt  great  damage  to  private  cal-  of  people  and  parties  for  their  ingrati- 

culations  and  intei-ests.    One  was  the  tude. 

spring  or  autumn  floods  that  every  four  ''  There  is  no  ingratitude  in  it,  Mag- 

or  five  years  swept  away  the  farmer's  gie,"    said   Javan,  gently,    "I  had  no 

fences  and  uprooted   his  com.      The  claims." 

other  was  the  uprising  of  the  people  in  But  Mrs.  Hackett  insisted  that  he  had 

their  mighty  at  about  like  intervals,  to  claims,  or,  if  not  claims  exactly,  what 

shatter  the ''  court-house  ring,"  and  thus  amounted  to  the  same  thing  ;  for  hadn't 

carry  consternation  to  the  politicians,  the  auditor  usually  been  given  a  second 

Either  of  these  convulsions  it  was  quite  term  ? 

impossible  to  forecast.    The  rains  de-  Javan  then  said  that  it  was  not  worth 

scended  and  the  floods  came  often  when  while  to  discuss  that ;  that  they  must 

the  weather  prophets  were    sounding  determine  what  they  would  do. 

warnings  of  a  drought ;  and  the  "  court-  "  Why,  we'll  go  back  to  the  farm, 

house    ring "    was    risen    against    and  won't  we  ? "  asked  Bhea. 

ground  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressed  Javan  heaved  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a 

often  when  it  was  wearing  its  most  mod-  sob.     ''  The  farm — ^we  have  no  farm." 

est  setting.    After  each  flood  the  fences  "Don't  talk  like  that,  Javan,"  said 

were  replaced  on  their  former  lines,  and  Mrs.  Hackett,  angrily,  as  if  Javan  were 

the  com  replanted  in  the  same  low  fields,  making  an  ill-timed  joke. 

So,  if  the  next  flood  only  awaited  the  "It  is  true,  Maggie,"  replied  Javan ; 

usual  prey,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  "  the  farm  would  be  sold  almost  before 

should  not  come  the  very  next  season,  we  could  move  back  to  it.    Even  the  in- 

In  like  manner,  the  "  court-house  ring"  terest  has  not  been  paid  lately." 

was  no  sooner  broken  up  than  it  formed  "  And  why  hasn't  the  interest  been 

again,  the  very  instruments  by  which  it  paid  lately  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hackett,  with 

was    shattered   being  melted    up  and  great  dignity.      "We've  earned    more 

welded  into  it ;  and  so,  if  it  was  a  shin-  lately  than  we  ever  did  before." 

ing  mark  that  the  popular  indignation  "  We  have-— and  it's  cost  us  more  to 

awaited,  it  should  have  burst  at  every  live—much  more."  Here  Javan  regarded 

election.  his  wife  expectantly,  but^  as  this  was  a 

The  "ring"  of  which  Javan  Hackett  branch  of  tiie  subject  that  she  had  no 

formed  a  humble  segment  was  a  mere  desire  to  pursue,  she  answered  nothing 

circlet  in  comparison  with  some  that  either  by  word  or  look,  and  he  contin- 

had  burdened  Uie  forefinger  of  Medway  ued :  "  Then,  you  know,  I  had  some  debts 

County  administration  in  times  gone  by.  besides  what  is  on  the  farm,  and  it  cost 

But  the  occult  influences  upon  which  the  me  a  considerable  sum  to  be  elected,  and 

uprisings  depended  chanced  to  culmi-  another  considerable  sum" — smiling  rue- 

nate  just  when  Javan  aod  his  associates  fully — "  not  to  be." 

were  the  officers  who  desired  re-election,  "  Don't  try  to  make  a  jest  of  it,"  said 

and,  to  their  complete   astonishment,  Mrs.  Hackett,  noting  the  smile  but  slur- 

they  found  themselves  prostrated  under  ring  the  ruefulness  of  it.     She  was  too 

a  paroxysm  of  reform.  much  occupied  with  the  ruin  of  her  own 

Ghreat  rejoicing  followed  the  reforma-  social  ambitions  to  note  the  disappoint- 

tion  that  had  supposedly  been  wrought  ment,  humiliation,    and    utter    misery 

in  the  administration  of  the  county  af-  withwhich  Javan  was  wrestling.    Bhea'a 
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gentle  and  unselfish  spirit  apprehended  tioned,  the  thought  of  it  never  came  into 

it  all,  though,  quickly  and  keenly.     "  Oh,  her  mind,  but  the  hill  and  the  bam  were 

don't    say    that,    mother/'    she    cried,  right  before  her  eyes  and  made  her 

"  Poor  father  I "  shudder. 

And  Javan  added,   ''  No,   don't    say  Rhea  said  she  always  thought  of  the 

that,  Maggie.    I  wie^  I  could  make  a  rolling  fields  and  the  red  cattle  in  the 

jest  of  it.    I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  wood  by  the  brook, 

standing  before  the  old  black  bam,  and  "  You're  yoimg   yet,"  retorted  Mrs. 

it  and  the  bare  brown  hill  had  suddenly  Hackett,  with  just  a  touch  of  her  old 

tumbled  over  on  me."  sharpness. 

Mrs.  Hackett  was  thus  brought  to  a  ''  But  I'm  not,  Maggie,"  said  Javan, 
sense  that  the  personal  outrage  done  with  a  faint  glimmer  of  his  cheerier  self, 
herself  was,  after  all,  not  the  only  im-  ''and  until  now  Tve  always. been  like 
pleasant  consequence  of  Javan's  defeat,  Bhea,  and  have  seen  only  the  fields  and 
and  her  look  and  air  of  irritation  gave  the  cattle.  I  hope  Tm  not  going  to 
place  to  those  of  honest  sorrow.  This  change — "  and  here  his  sadness  corn- 
brought  the  family  into  a  more  comfort-  pletely  recovered  him — ''  I  should  want 
able  relation  with  each  other.    But  it  to  die." 

deepened  the  sadness  of  the  scene  they  Oh,  well,  it  might  be,  Mrs.  Hackett 

presented  as  they  sat  beneath  a  weak  admitted,  that  she  had  a  foolish  prej- 

rht  in  their  dark  little  sitting-room :  udice.     If  so,  she  would  try  not  to  let 

lea  quietly  weeping ;    Mrs.   Hackett  it  influence  her ;  but  on  Javan's  own 

with  eyes  set  and  her  thin  lips  slightly  account,  she  thought  a  return  to  the 

twitching ;  and  Javan  wan  and  pale —  farm  was  out  of  the  question.     He  knew 

the  very  picture  of  despair.  he  wasn't  robust ;  he  ought  really  to 

For  some  time  nothing  was  said  by  have  quit  farming  long  before  he  did. 

any  of  them.    Bhea  drew  nearer  to  her  But  it  was  too  late  to  determine  any- 

fatiier  and  took  his  hand  —  a  white,  thing  to-night :  they  must  all  go  to  bed 

delicate  hand,  now  that  indoor  employ-  and  try  and  get  a  good  sleep,  and  so  be 

ments  had  cleansed  it  of  the  tan  and  in  better  spirits  to  face  their  difficulties 

scars  that  a  farmer's  work  imparted  to  on  the  morrow. 

it.    As  she  did  so  her  tears  for  a  mo-  Thus    the    sitting    closed    far    from 

ment  flowed  the  faster ;  and  Javan's  eyes  cheerfully,  to  be  sure  ;  but  with  the 

grew  dewy  too,  and  a  choking  ball  of  first  sharp  pangs  of  their  distress  quite 

nothing  rolled  up  in  his  throat.     Thus  soothed  away, 
they  sat  in  keenest  grief ;  but  with  a 

thnUing  sense  of  deamess  to  each  other  JX. 
such  as  they  had  not  felt  for  years. 

Mrs.  Hackett  was  the  first  to  speak  ;  Poor  Javan  I  Even  Mrs.  Hackett's 
and  she  spoke  with  a  tenderness,  a  con-  fine  gift  of  command  was  unable  to 
trition,  even,  most  unwonted  in  her.  rally  his  shattered  forces.  He  retired 
Javan  must  not  take  his  defeat  too  much  from  office  without  employment  and  al- 
to heart,  she  said.  She  had  no  doubt  most  without  money.  His  worst  fore- 
but  they  would  get  on  somehow.  They  bodings  regarding  the  farm  were  soon 
had  been  extravagant,  perhaps  ;  she  her-  realized ;  it  went  to  sale  imder  the  sher- 
self  might  be  somewhat  to  blame  for  ifTs  order.  Mr.  CoUamer  bought  it,  not 
that;  but  she  could  be  very  saving  when  because  he  wanted  it,  but  because  he 
she  tried,  as  Javan  should  see.  As  for  could  not  bear  to  see  it  sacrificed  as  it 
the  farm,  perhaps  they  could  manage  was  about  to  be  ;  and  thus  he  saved  to 
somehow  to  pay  the  interest  even  yet  Javan  a  few  hundred  dollars  out  of  the 
and  save  it.  If  she  had  to  move  back  to  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  This  sufficed  to 
it,  though,  she  would  rather  it  were  sold,  keep  the  family  from  actual  want  for  a 
Javan  had  said  he  felt  as  if  the  old  while ;  and  Javan  began  a  pitiful  search 
bam  and  the  hill  had  tumbled  over  on  for  employment. 

him  ;  she  should  feel  so  too,  if  she  were  There  were  no  vacancies,  of  course — 

back  where  she  had  to  see  them  every  how  seldom  there  ever  are ;  and  Javan's 

day.    She  never  heard  the  farm  men-  presentation  of  himself  and  his  desires 
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was  not  made  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fully  gratified.    He  still  felt  no  pain ;  lie 

create  them.    Month  by  month  his  kind,  still  could  define  no  disease  ;  but  he 

dark  eyes  grew  brighter ;  the  lines  deep-  could  not  leave  his  bed.     The  doctors 

ened  in  his  face,  and  a  heavier  weariness  explored  him  as  carpenters  explore  for 

clogged  his  feet     So  cheerless  and  list-  a  hidden  leak  in  a  roof,  applying  reme- 

less  did  he  grow  at  times  that  the  very  dies  here  and  there  and  anywhere,  in 

thought  of  employment  was  distasteful  hope  to  hit  the  right  spot  by  some 

to  him.    No  service  or  business  or  situa-  happy  chance.    But  if  they  hit  it,  there 

tion  in  life  that  his  fondest  fancy  could  was  Httle  magic  in  their  touch ;  for  Ja- 

devise  was  other  than  oppressive  in  the  van  grew  slowly  worse, 

contemplation.      This    was    a    passing  Much  of  the  time  Bhea  sat  beside  him, 

mood,  though,  and  even  at  its  worst  no  so  full  of  love  and  sorrow  for  him  that 

design  or  desire  of  quitting  life  itself  she  never  thought  to  ask  herself  if  he 

attended.  were  worthy ;  if  his  failure  to  conform 

Occasionally,    Javan    repaired    with  his  life  at  all  points  to  the  precious  prin- 

some  of  his  old  court-house  companions  ciples  of  thrift  and  energy  were  a  trans- 

to  the  red-front  resort  across  the  way ;  gression  to  be  wholly  forgiven.    They 

and    there  he  received  a  decided  lift  talked  little.    Javan  lay  most  of  the  time 

for  the  time  being.    Great  enterprises  as  if  asleep,  but  not  asleep.    Once  he 

stirred  within  him,  and  for  half  an  hour  said  abruptly,  as  if  continuing  a  conver- 

or  so  he  felt  capable  of  anything.    But  sation,  *'  Tm  afraid  it  would  have  been 

a  lethargy  soon   ensued   neavier  than  just  the  same  if  we  had  stayed  on  the 

ever;  and  the  certainty  of  its  coining  farm." 

enabled  Javan  to  make,  on  the  whole,  a  "  Oh,  I  wish  we  had  stayed,"  answered 

pretty  fair  fight  against  the  temptation  Bhea,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  answer ; 

to  seek  the  inspiration  of  the  red-front  for  she  scarcely  knew  what  Javan  meant, 

resort  imduly.     Some  of  the  Hebron  "  Yes,  if  your  mother  could  have  been 

censors  insisted,  indeed,  that  the  red-  content  there,  I  should  wish » so,  too. 

front  resort  had  been  Javan's  ruin  ;  but  Tou  and  I  are  no  towns-people,  Bhea, 

they  were  simply  mistaken  in  that,  and  and  we  cannot  be  made  towns-people, 

were  the  victims  of  the  human  propen-  But  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  in 

sity  to  make  all  the  statistics  of  carnage  the  end." 

as  impressive  as  possible.  "I  don't  quite  understand  you,  father." 

Mrs.  Hackett,  all  this  while,  was  ex-  "  My  life  would  have  been  a  failure 

hibiting  a  forbearance  quite  remarkable  wherever  I  lived." 

in  her.    She  had  her  moments  of  sharp-  *'  No,  father,  no.    You  have  always 

ness  and  irritation,  but  in  the  main  she  been  kind  and  good  to  us,  and  made  us 

was  only  tender  and  considerate.    She  love  you.    No  man's  life  is  a  &ilure  who 

made  exciises  for  Javan  to  her  neighbors,  has  done  that." 

to  herself,  and  even  to  him.  "  I  wouldn't  Javan  passed  his  hand  softly  down  the 
worry  too  much  over  it,"  she  often  said ;  girl's  hair  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"  you're  not  well  enough  to  do  anything  As  Javan's  illness  progressed  he  fell 
now,  if  you  had  it  to  do.  Wait  until  into  the  fever-victim's  fits  of  delirium, 
you  are  stronger ;  then  you  will  find  He  complained  to  Bhea  of  his  bad 
something,  I'm  sure."  dreams.  He  wished  he  could  quit  see- 
But  Javan  was  rigid  in  self-judgment,  ing  the  old  bam  and  the  bare  hilL  He 
and  could  not  permit  himself  to  quite  was  forever  having  trouble  with  them, 
accept  Mrs.  Hackett's  justification.  He  he  said.  Either  he  was  tiying  to  leap 
experienced  no  pain  ;  he  was  conscious  from  the  roof  of  the  bam  to  the  peak  of 
of  no  disease.  This  heaviness  and  spir-  the  hill  and  falling  down  between  ;  or 
itlessness  might  be  but  plain  laziness,  the  roof  was  sinking  in  with  him,  and 
and  then  it  were  shameful  to  yield  to  it.  the  hill-top  following  after  and  burying 
He  wished  he  were  sick,  sick  beyond  him.  This  did  not  last  long,  however ; 
anybody's  doubt ;  and  then  he  would  be  for  he  soon  fell  into  a  constemt  stupor, 
spared  the  mortification  of  his  idleness.  As  Bhea  sat  beside  Javan's  bed 
which  was  now  very  keen.  through  the  tedious  night  that  was  his 
Within  half  a  year  Javan's  wish  was  last,  and  followed  each  hard  breath  as 
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it  came  and  went,  she  fancied  some  sud-  ing  ceased ;  and  in  broken  whispers  Ja- 

den  improvement  appearing  in  him  that  van  said,  "All  is  well,  Maggie,  llhea — 

gave  certain  assurance  of  his  recovery,  don't  weep,  my  daughter.     I  see  the 

and  herself  flying  from  the  house  in  the  fields — the    woods — ^flie    cattle— all    is 

middle  of  the  night  to  tell  her  best  welL'*    The  hard  breathing  came  again, 

friends  of  it     The  very  features  of  this  The  eyes  closed,  and  so  remained  imtil 

impossible  improvement  were  devised,  they  new  open  at  Javan's  death.    Then 

and  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  to  Bhea  closed  them  again — f  orever, 

be  made  known.    Again  and  again  her  

fancy  went  this  fond,  futile  round,  imtil  "  How  clear  and  pure  and  beautiful  it 
it  became  an  utter  weariness  to  her.  all  is.  How  poor  &ther  would  have  en- 
She  had  started  on  it  anew,  and  was  joyed  sitting  here  with  us,  on  a  Sunday 
studying  her  father's  face  intently  in  evening  like  this,  and  looking  off  over  the 
the  pursuit  of  it,  when  his  eyes  opened  rows  of  golden  wheat-shocks  and  of  wav- 
— ^for  the  first  time  in  three  days.  ing  ^een  com.  He  always  liked  you,. 
Asmothering  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  Wilsie,  and  he  loved  the  old  farm.  Even- 
her  as  she  drew  nearer,  close  beside  her  the  bare  hill  would  have  looked  pleasant* 
mother,  who  was  stroking  Javan's  hand,  to  him  since  you  planted  the  clumps  of  lo- 
The  great  eyes  looked  straight  before  custs  about  it  and  tore  away  the  old  bam. '^ 
them  blankly  for  a  moment  Then  they  It  was  Bhea  who  spoke,  and  the  man. 
fixed,  a  little  wildly,  on  Rhea  and  Mrs.  to  whom  she  spoke — a  broad-framed. 
Hackett  and  a  loving  light  of  recogni-  man,  with  large,  contented  eyes — ^was 
tion  came  into  them.    The  hard  breath-  her  husband. 
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the  midst  of  the  vast  house  remains  quite  unaltered  ;  its 
Covent  Gkurden  prop-  neighbor  on  either  side  has  suffered  at 
erty  of  the  Duke  of  the  hand  of  the  modem  restorer;  and 
Bedford  is  wedged  a  the  one  which  concerns  us,  No.  20  Bus- 
small  piece  of  la^d  on  sell  Street,  has  been  made  higher  by 
the  comer  of  Bow  and  one  story,  reroofed,  refaced  with  stucco. 
Bussell  Streets,  be-  Such  as  it  is,  it  became  the  next  home 
longing  to  the  Clayton  estate,  now  cov-  of  the  Lambs.  It  is  strange  that  they 
ered  by  three  houses — worth  more  to  us  should  have  left  their  beloved  Temple, 
than  all  the  potentialities  of  marketable  after  being  bom  into  it  again ;  after 
wealth  hereabout  These  three  houses  growing  up  there  again.  Wh^n  he  went 
formerly  formed  but  one  building,  which  tiiere,  he  wrote  to  Manning  :  ''  Here  I 
filled  the  site  of  that  famous  ancient  one,  hope  to  set  up  my  rest  and  not  quit  till 
called  Will's  Coffee-House.  Its  cellars  Mr.  Powell,  the  undertaker,  gives  me 
and  foundations  may  still  be  traced  un-  notice  that  I  may  have  possession  of  my 
der  the  popular  "  ham-and-beef  shop  "  on  last  lodging.  He  lets  lodgings  for  sin- 
that  comer ;  and  this  is  thronged  for  gle  gentlemen."  For  his  ''  household 
us,  not  with  to-day's  hungry  buyers  of  gods  struck  a  terribly  deep  root ; "  and 
cold  baked  meats,  but  witii  the  shades  he  says, ''  I  thought  we  never  could  have 
of  Addison,  Swift,  Smollett,  Steele,  Dry-  been  torn  up  from  the  Temple."  Yet 
den,  Cibber,  Ghty,  Pepys,  Johnson.  Tins  they  did  so  tear  themselves  up,  and  I  am 
block  of  buildings  gives  every  archi-  imable  to  discover  the  reason  for  this 
tectural  evidence,  without  and  within,  transplantation.  In  November,  1817,  he 
of  having  been  erected  toward  the  end  writes  to  Dorothy  Words worUi :  "We 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  comer-  are  in  the  individual  spot  I  like  best  in 
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all  this  great  city :  The  theatres  with  all  ist.    Soon  after,  inspired  by  this  success, 

their  noises ;  Covent  Garden,  dearer  to  he  set  to  work  in  these  rooms  on  his 

me  than  any  gardens  of  Alcinous,  where  "  Ella  "  papers,  begun  in  the  new  Lon- 

we  are  morally  sure  of  the  earliest  peas  don  Magazine  for  August,  1820. 

and  'sparagus ;  Bow  Street,  where  the  So  he  outgrew  his  dulness  and  grew 

thieves  are  examined,  within  a  few  yards  gayer,  although  never  for  one  hour  out  of 

of  us.    Mary  had  not  been  here  four  and  the  shadow  of  Mary's  constant  imminent 

twenty  hours  before  she  saw  a  thief,  danger  of  a  relapse ;  and  drew  around 

She  sits  at  the  window  working ;  and  him  many  new  acquaintances,  especially 

casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees  among  the  theatrical  profession  of  this 

a  concourse  of  people  coming  this  way,  quarter,   and   more  and    more  of  the 

with  a  constable  to  conduct  the  cere-  "  friendly  harpies  "  he  was  fond  of,  but 

mony.    These  little  incidents  agreeably  who  took  his  time  and  wore  out  his 

diversify  a  female  life."    Besides  these  strength.     He  complains  that  he  cannot 

novel  sights,  they  found  strange  sounds  even  write  letters  at  home,  because  he  is 

in  their  new  abode.    A  brazier's  ham-  never  alone  ;  and  takes  the  time  for  all 

mers  were  rankling  all  day  long  within,  such  writing  at  his  office  and  from  his 

and  by  night  without — ^but  let  Mary  tell  work  in  Leadenhall  Street     "  Except 

it,   in  her    letter  to  Dorothy  Words-  my  morning's  walk  to  the  office,  which 

worth :  "  Here  we  are  living  at  a  bra-  is  like  treading  on  sands  of  gold  for  that 

zier*s  shop.  No.  20  in  Bussell  Street,  Co-  reason,  I  am  never  so— I  cannot  walk 

Tent  Garden — a  place  all  alive  with  noise  home  from  office  but    some    officious 

and  bustle ;    Drury  Lane   Theatre  in  friend  offers  his  unwelcome  courtesies 

sight  from  our  front,  and  Covent  Gkr-  to  accompany  me.    All  the  morning  I 

den  from  our  back  windows.    .     .     .  am  pestered — evening  company  I  should 

The  hubbub  of  the  carriages  returning  always  like,  had  I  any  mornings,  but  I  am 

from  the  play  doesn't  annoy  me  in  the  saturated  with  human  faces  {diviney  for- 

least — strange  that  it  doesn't,  for  it  is  sooth)  and  voices  all  the  golden  mom- 

quite  tremendous.    I  quite  enjoy  look-  ing.    ...    I  am  never  C.  L.,  but  al- 

ing  out  of  the  window,  and  listening  to  ways  C.  L.  &  Co.    He  who  thought  it 

the  calling  up  of  the  carriages,  and  the  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  preserve 

squabbles  of  the  coachmen  and  link-  me  from  the  more  prodigious  monstros- 

boys."  ity  of  being  never  by  myself."    He  can't 

They  squabble  still  of  a  foggy  night  even  eat  alone,  soimpoitant  to  his  ''poor 

— "a  real  London  particler" — and  the  wretched  digestion;"  but  his  familiars 

noise  is  even  greater  than  then,  and  Co-  are  there  putting  questions — presum- 

vent  Garden  filthier  than  ever,  and  the  ably    silly — asking   his  opinions,   and 

thieves  go  by  escorted  by  a  "bobby,"  interrupting  him  in  every  way.    "Qod 

attended  by  a  crowd ;  but  the  brazier  no  bless  'em !  I  love  some  of  'em  dearly  I " 

longer  brazes,  and  hiB  noisy  shop  is  now  All  this  was  a  ceaseless  drain  on  his 

silently  filled  with  inoffensive  fruits.  vitality,  and  a  ceaseless  strain  on  the 

Here  they  lived  until  1823,  these  six  nerves  already  so  susceptible.    He  won- 

years  filled  with  increasing  prosperity,  ders  how  "  some  people  keep  their  nerves 

with  comparative  comfort,  with  happy  sonicelybalancedastheydo,  orhavethey 

friendships,  with  his  best  work,  with  any?  or  are  they  made  of  pack-thread  ? 

sudden  fame.     EUs  income  has  slowly  He  "  (we  know  not  of  whom  he  speaks) 

increased  with  each  added  year  of  ser-  "  is  proof  against  weather,  ingratitude, 

vice  in  the  East  India  House,  and  his  meat  underdone,  every  weapon  of  fate." 

literary  work  swells  it  slightly.     That  Lamb  was  not  proof  against  good  friends, 

work  has  never  yet  received  its  recogni-  his  sympathetic   nature  going  out  to 

tion  ;  it  is  collected  and  published  in  them  to  his  own  loss.     Of  Coleridge  he 

two  handsome  volumes  in   1818,   and  said:  "  The  neighborhood  of  such  a  man 

the  reading  world  of  that  day  suddenly  is  as  exciting  as  the  presence  of  fifty  or- 

awakens  to  see  in  the  obscure  clerk,  dinary  persons.     ...    If  I  lived  with 

plodding  daily  to  his  desk  in  Leadenhall  him,  or  with  the  author  of  '  The  Excur- 

Street,  its  most  delicate  humorist,  its  sion,' I  should  in  avery  little  time  lose  my 

most  acute  critic,  its  most  perfect  essay-  own  identity."    Only  those  with  nerves 
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can  comprebend  this,  or  his  character-  Bespectabilit;  are  forever  heard  croak- 
istic  comtnendation  of  John  Bickman,  ing  loud  in  lamentation  that  Lamb 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  GommonB,  a  newly  was  a  "  Drunkard  ;  "  which  be  never 
acquired  friend :  "He  understajids  you  waa,  and  could  not  have  been,  with  his 
the  first  time.  You  need  never  twice  deUcate  organization.  He  was,  I  be- . 
gpeak  to  him."  lleve,  a  victim  to  what  is  now  known  as 

These  were  the  tremuloufl  nerves  which    nervous  dyspepsia  ;  a  malady  partly  con- 
seemed  to  need  the  stimulus  of  alcohol,    genital,  largely  acquired  by  hia  disre- 
and  which  were  so    gard  of  diet,  of  fitting  hours  of  esercise — 
easUy  swayed  and    he  would  walk  to  excess  often — and  of  all 
•  j  upset  by   it     The    proper  precautions.     Although  given  to 

I  lachrymose  and  do-    plain  fare,  and  no  gormandizer,  he    was 

lorouB    tones  of    fond  of  outrageous  dishes,  and  fearless 
in  bis  appalling  experi- 
ments on   bis  digestive 
^  ,      apparatus.     Like  Thack- 
eray, he  had  the  covirage 
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victions,  and  has  left  an  imperishable  stinence  lasting  until  his  feeble  stomach 

record  of  his  love  for    roast-pig,  cow-  clamors  for  so  much  porter  in  its  place 

heel,  and  brawn.     "  I  am  no  Quaker  at  that  Mary  herself  has  to  beg  him  "  to 

my    food — ^I  confess  I  am  not  indiffer-  live    like    himself    once    more."      His 

ent  to  the  kinds  of  it.     .     .     .     I  hate  a  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco  "  was  more  suc- 

man  who   swallows  it,  affecting  not  to  cessful,  and  lasted  ;  it  was  not  only  "  his 

know  what  he  is  eating  ;  I  suspect  his  sweet  enemy,"  but  reaUy  his  worst  one. 

taste  in  higher  matters.     I  shrink    in-  "Liquor  and  company  and  wicked  to- 

stinctively  from   one  who  professes  to  bacco,  o*  nights,  have  quite  dis-pericra- 

like    minced    veal" — admirable    judg-  niated  me,  as  one  may  say;"  of  which 

ment !     "  C holds  that  a  man  cannot  three  delights  tobacco  was  to  him  the* 

have  a  pure   mind  who  refuses  apple-  most  dangerous.     And  so  we  may  not 

dumplings  —  I  am  not  sure  bat  he  is  take  too  seriously  his  famous  "  Confes- 

righi  "      And    about   a   roast  -  pig,   to  sions  of  a  Drunkard,"  with  its  terrible, 

Wordsworth  :     "  How    beautiful    and  eloquent  passage,  "  To  be  an  object  of 

strong  those  buttered  onions  come  to  my  compassion  to  friends,"  and  so  on.     We 

nose  ! "     And  of  a  present  of  brawn ;  are  glad  and  proud  to  take  him  as  we 

"  'Tis,  of  aU  my  hobbies,  the  supreme  in  find  him,  full  of  frailties,  just  as  we  poor- 

the  eating  way.    .    .    .    It  is  like  a  pict-  er  ones,  are  ;  we  do  not  sit  in  judgment 

ure  of  one  of  the  old  Italian  masters ;  on  him ;  we  say  to  the  Philistines,  in 

its  gusto  is  of  that  hidden  sort."  Wordsworth*s  words,  "  Love  him  or  leave 

Conscientious  in  his  cultivation  of  him  alone." 
these  admirable  appetites  ;  fond  of  It  was  during  the  latter  period  of 
heavy,  late  suppers ;  addicted  to  too  their  residence  in  the  Temple,  and  dur- 
much  tobacco  ;  with  friends  forever  to  ing  their  six  years  in  Bussell  Street,  that 
the  fore  to  interest,  stimulate,  and  so  Lamb  produced  the  greater  part  of  the 
unnerve  him  ;  and  with  the  unceasing  work  he  has  left — small  in  sum  but  great 
terror  that  himg  over  their  home  and  in  its  achievement.  It  is  not  the  prov- 
gave  it  its  deep  depression :  is  it  small  ince  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  his  vari- 
wonder  that  he  found  in  alcohol  just  ous  productions,  but  it  comes  within 
what  he  needed,  and  jast  what  he  should  my  scope  to  speak  of  his  sister's  assist- 
not  have  depended  upon  ?  He  would  ance  in  his  literary  labor.  In  all  mat- 
tipple  at  times,  and  did  get  drunk,  I  ters  he  depended  greatly  on  her.  "  She 
don't  deny  ;  but  he  was  no  drunkard  :  is  older  and  wiser  and  better  than  I,  and 
for  he  was  aflfected  by  incredibly  small  all  my  wretched  imperfections  I  cover 
quantities,  and  as  high  as  they  pulled  up  to  myself  by  resolutely  thinking  on  her 
his  spirits,  even  so  low  did  his  spirits  goodness."  During  her  frequent  re- 
sink  after.  His  agonies  of  remorse,  fol-  lapses  —  when  she  was  forced  to  be 
lowing  a  slight  excess,  were  fantastic,  "from  home,"  as  he  lovingly  and  ten- 
morbid,  never  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  derly  phrased  it — he  was  lost  and  help- 
lettre.  After  a  slight  quarrel  with  Wal-  less.  "I  miss  a  prop.  All  my  strength 
ter  Wilson,  he  sends  an  apology,  and  is  gone,  and  I  am  like  a  fool,  bereft  of 
adds  :  "  You  knew  well  enough  before  her  co-operation."  He  did  not  over-rate 
that  a  very  little  liquor  will  cause  a  con-  her ;  she  was  no  commonplace  creature, 
siderable  alteration  in  me."  Mary  writes  but  impressed  all  who  Imew  her  as  a 
frequently  :  "He  came  home  very  8?7io%  woman  of  rare  sense,  serene  and  sweet, 
and  drlnky  last  night ;"  and  then  he  re-  of  fine  judgment,  full  of  womanly  sym- 
proaches  himself  the  day  after  for  "  teas-  pathies  ;  called  by  Hazlitt  the  wisest 
ing  her  life  for  five  years  incessantly  past  and  most  rational  woman  he  had  ever 
with  my  cursed  drinking  and  ways  of  known.  She  had  almost  a  touch  of  gen- 
going  on."  His  spasmodic  eflforts  at  re-  ius,  too,  in  her  keen,  critical  faculty  and 
form  were  born  of  this  extravagant  re-  in  her  command  of  pure  English,  giv- 
morse,  and  were  equally  needless  and  ing  her  style  the  charm  of  her  personal 
fruitless.  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  off  flavor.  Her  intellectual  tastes  were  in 
drinking.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  but  I  accord  with  her  brother's,  notably  in 
am  leaving  off  gin."  And  he  does  leave  their  love  for  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
it  off,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  his  ab-  Elizabethans.     "  She  is  doing  for  Grod- 
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win's  bookseller  twenty  of  Shakespeare's  young  persona,  embeUished  with  cop< 
plays  to  be  made  into  chiidrea's  tales,"  per-plates  by  Mulready  " —  came  out  in 
writes  Charles  ;  "  I  have  done  'Othello'  1807,  and  was  such  a  success  with  the 
and  '  Macbeth,'  and  mean  to  do  all  the  older  ones  as  well  that  a  second  edition 
tragedies.  I  think  it  will  be  popular  was  soon  called  for.  Its  preface  states 
among  the  little  people,  besides  money,  that,  though  the  tales  had  been  meant 
It's  to  bring  in  sixty  guineas.  Mary  for  children,  "  they  were  found  adapted 
has  done  them  capitally,  I  think  you'd  better  for  an  acceptable  and  improving 
think."     And    again:  present  to  young  ladies  ad- 

"  Mary  is  just  stuck  fast  .  vancing  to  the  state  of  wom- 

in  'All's  Well  that  Ends  -v-.i^    ^.  .   ..       ,.,., 

WelL'  She  complains  of 
having  to  set  forth  so 
many  female  characters 
in  boy's  clothes.  She  be- 
gins to  think  Shake- 
speare must  have  wanted 
— imagination  !  "  And 
she,  too,  has  left  a  pretty 
picture  of  their  common 
wort.  "You  would  like 
to  see  us,  as  we  often  sit 
writing  on  one  table  (but 
not  on  one  cushion  sit- 
ting), like  Hermia  and 
Helena  in  the  '  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,'  or,  ■.; 
rather,  like  an  old  literary  li 
Darby  and  Joan,  I  taking  1 
snuflE  and  he  groaning  tdl  l 
the  while,  saying  he  can  \ 
make  nothing  of  it,  which  [ 
he  always  says  till  he  has 
finished,  and  then  he 
finds  out  be  has  made 
something  of  it."  She 
certainly  had  the  more 
difficult  task  in  the  com- 
edies, and  it  was  she  who 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  *  ■ 
the  preface,  an  admirable 
piece  of  musical  English, 
ending  thus :  "  .  .  . 
pretending  to  no  other 
merit  than  as  faint  and 
imperfect  stamps  of 
Shakespeare's  matchless 
imagination,  whose  plays 
are  strengtheners  of  vir-  ■ 
tue,  a  withdrawing  from 
all  selfish  and  mercenary 
thoughts,  a  lesson  of  all  . 

honorable  thoughts  and  y  ■•} 

actions,  to  teach  courtesy,  ■       - 

benignity,  generosity,  hu- 
manity."   The  little  book — "  Tales  from    quisite  sketch  drawn  by  Barry  Cornwall 
Shakespeare   designed  for  the  use   of    of  her  looks  and  bearing  may  fitly  finish 
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these  not  too  "  trivial,  fond  records  "  of  tiny  yard  flagged  and  flower-filled.  The 
her,  here  :  "  She  wore  a  neat  cap,  of  the  New  River  in  front  has  been  sodded  over, 
fashion  of  her  youth ;  an  old-fashioned  and  even  the  wool-gathering  George 
dress.  Her  face  was  pale  and  some-  Dyer,  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
what  square,  bat  very  placid,  with  gray,  couldn't  get  into  it,  now  :  one  of  the 
intelligent  eyes.  She  was  very  mild  most  madly  ludicrous  scenes  ever  con- 
in  her  manners  to  strangers,  and  to  ceived,  and  thus  described  by  Lamb :  "  I 
her  brother  gentle  and  tender  always,  do  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  a 
She  had  often  an  upward  look  of  pe-  stranger  sensation  than  on  seeing  my 
culiar  meaning  when  directed  toward  old  friend  G.  D.,  who  had  been  paying 
him,  as  though  to  give  him  assurance  me  a  morning  visit,  a  few  Sundays  back, 
that  all  was  then  well  with  her."  She  at  my  cottage  at  Islington,  upon  taking 
once  said :  "  Our  love  for  each  other  has  leave,  instead  of  turning  down  the  right- 
been  the  torment  of  our  lives  hitherto" —  hand  path,  by  which  he  had  entered, 
torment  and  bliss  together,  as  we  now  with  staff  in  hand  and  at  noon-day,  de- 
know,  liberately  march  right  forwards  into  the 
"  When  you  come  Londonward  you  midst  of  the  stream  that  runs  by  us,  and 
will  find  me  no  longer  in  Covent  Gar-  totally  disappear."  B.  W.  Proctor  (Barry 
den  ;  I  have  a  cottage  in  Colebrook  Cornwall)  happened  to  come  calling  soon 
Row,  Islington  ;  a  cottage,  for  it  is  de-  after  :  "  I  met  Miss  Lamb  in  the  passage, 
tached  ;  a  white  house  with  six  good  in  a  state  of  great  alarm — she  was  whim- 
rooms  ;  the  New  River  (rather  elderly  pering,  and  could  only  utter,  *  Poor  Mr. 
by  this  time)  runs  (if  a  moderate  walk-  Dyer  !  poor  Mr.  Dyer  ! '  in  tremulous 
ing  pace  can  be  so  termed)  close  to  the  tones.  I  went  upstairs  aghast,  and 
foot  of  the  house  ;  and  behind  is  a  found  that  the  involuntary  diver  had 
spacious  garden  mth  vines  (I  assure  been  placed  in  bed,  and  that  Miss  Lamb 
you),  pears,  strawberries,  parsnips,  had  administered  brandy  and  water  as 
leeks,  carrots,  cabbages,  to  delight  the  a  well-established  preventive  against 
heart  of  old  Alcinous."  This  he  wrote  cold.  Dyer,  unaccustomed  to  anything 
on  September  2,  1823,  to  Bernard  Bar-  stronger  than  the  '  crystal  spring,'  was 
ton,  and  to  this  new  home  I  invite  you  sitting  upright  in  bed,  perfectly  deliri- 
to  go  with  me.  As  we  turn  from  the  ous.  His  hair  had  been  rubbed  up,  and 
City  Road  into  Colebrook  Row,  we  find  stood  up  like  so  many  needles  of  iron- 
almost  a  country-road  to-day,  broad  and  gray.  He  did  not  (like  Falstaff)  *bab- 
bordered  by  large,  old-fashioned  houses,  ble  o'  green  fields,'  but  of  the  *  watery 
a  strip  of  grass  running  down  the  mid-  Neptune.'  '  I  soon  f oimd  out  where  I 
die,  tree-lined,  beneath  which  that  same  was,'  he  cried  to  me,  laughing  ;  and  then 
New  River  flows  to  its  reservoir  near  he  went  wandering  on,  his  words  taking 
Sadler's  Wells,  hard  by.  We  catch  a  flight  into  regions  where  no  one  could 
glimpse  of  the  Regent's  Canal  on  either  follow." 

hand  at  the  top  of  the  hiU  as  it  comes  out        The  "  cheerful  dining-room,  all  stud- 

from  the   tunnel  underneath,  through  ded  over,  and  rough,  with  old  books,"  is 

the  mouth  of  which  wheezes  and  jangles  level  with  the  front  garden,  and  un- 

laboriously  the  round-topped  tug,  with  changed  except  that  its  windows  have 

its  chain  of  canal-boats.     It  is  a  pleasant  now  been  cut  into  one  large  one — as 

approach  to  "Elia,"  as  the  present  owner  is  the   case   above,  in  the   "lightsome 

has  rechristened  No.  19  Colebrook  Row.  drawing-room,    three  windows,  full  of 

It  has  become  a  shrine  for  many  pilgrims  choice  prints."     The  prints  and  the  old 

from  all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  books  are  gone,  and  a  rigid  library  of 

and  its  walls  hold  more  memories  of  the  decorous  volumes  stares  stonily  from 

brother  and  sister  than  any  of  the  spots  the  wall ;  grim  horse-hair  chairs  refuse 

we  have  yet  seen.     It  stands  nearly  as  a   free  and  easy   invitation ;   and   the 

when  they  lived  in  and  left  it ;  a  simple  stuffed    corpses    of    dead    birds    and 

cottage  of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  with  framed  horrors  of  the  period  strike  ter- 

stone  steps  mounting  sideways  ;  fenced  ror  to  our  souls.     There  is  a  prim  pi- 

discreetly  off  from  the  road,  a  Virginia  ano,  too,  from  which  he  would  have  fled 

creeper   climbing   over  the  railings,  a  aghast :  for,   in  her  goodness,   nature 
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had  given  him  no  taste  for  music,  aoil  ian  teacher  of  Gray  and  Wordsworth, 

he  never  pi-etended  to  care  for  it.     But  Her  the  Lambs,  liliing,  invited  to  visit 

the  walls,  the  tiny  hall,  the  narrow  stair-  them    during  her  holidays  and   finally 

way — on  which  they  mighthave  put  this  made  their  borne  hers,  as  their  adopted 

same  queer  marbled  paper — are  all  as  daughter.   Mary  lielped  her  with  French, 

when  they  were  wont  to  move  within  Charles  taught  her  Latin,  that  she  might 

them.     His  "  spacious  garden  " — around  become  a  governess.     Ltunb  was  always 

which  he  c  ^aJIenged   the   obese,   red-  quick  to  help  those  who  were  poorer 

nosed  Theodore  Hook  to  race  him  for  a  than  himself,  and  always  had  pensioners 

wager — is  diminished  to  a  small  domain,  on  his  bounty,  "  giving  greatly  "  all  his 

a  soda-vrater  factory  having  been  built  life  long,  in  Proctor's  words.     Yet  he 

on  its  farther  end.  was  curiously  provident,  and  never  lived 

Here  the  little  household    was  en-  beyond  his  meagre  income,  never  ran 

laired  and  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  into  debt.     His  delightful  egotism  has 

Emma  Isola,  the  orphaned  child  of  an  made  plain  to  us  his  foibles  and  bis  fol- 

Italian  refugee,  who  taught  tongues  in  lies ;  but,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in 

Cambridge,  and  who  had  been  the  Ital-  evidence,  we  know  nothing  from  him  of 
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"  That  best  portion  of  ft  good  man  a  life,  for  they  were  Baddeneil — albeit  need- 

HiB  litUe,  nameleM,  unremembered  acta  ^^^y   f^^  (jj  tb^  comfort  he  had  been 

Of  kindness  ftnd  of  love.  —by  the  death  of  their  brother  John. 

These  are  De  Quincey's  words  about  Mary's  iUnesfies  were  growing  more  fre- 

this  aide  of  him :  "  Many  liberal  people  quent  and  more  prolonged  ;  and  Charles 

I   have  known    in   this  world     .     .     .  was  chafing,  more  and  more,  under  his 

many  munificent  people,  but  never  any-  ceaseless  drudgery   at   the   desk.      In 

one  upon  whom,  for  bounty,  for  indul-  1822  he  had  already  written  to  Words- 

gence   and    forgiveness,    for  charitable  worth  :  "  I  grow  ominously  tired  of  of- 


coDstruction  of  doubtful  or  mixed  ac-  ficial  confinement.     Thirty  years  have  I 

tions,   and  for  regal   munificence,  you  served  the  Philistines,  and  my  neck  is 

might  have  thrown  yourself  with  so  ab-  not  subdued   to  the  yoke.     You  don't 

solute  a  reliance  as  upon  this  compara-  know  how  wearisome  it  is  to  breathe  the 

lively  poor  Charles  Lamb."  air  of  four  pent  walls,  without  relief, 

They   bad    need,   just    now,   of  the  day  after  day,  all  the  golden  hours  of 

brightness  of  a  young  girl's  presence,  the  day  between  ten  and  four,  without 
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ease  or  interposition."  And  once  he  period,  in  "  The  Superannuated  Man." 
gave  vent  to  a  grand  outburst  dear  to  He  couldn't  quite  enjoy  his  freedom,  and 
all  but  the  shop-keeping  soul :  "  Con-  used  it  mainly  in  long  walks  into  the 
fusion  blast  all  mercantile  transactions,  cotmtry,  with  Tom  Hood's  erratic  dog, 
all  traffic,  exchange  of  commodities,  in-  Dash,  who  imposed  on  Lamb's  good- 
tercourse  between  nations,  all  the  con-  nature :  and  in  excursions  with  Mary, 
sequent  civilization,  and  wealth,  and  farther  afield — notably  to  Enfidd,  where 
amity,  and  links  of  society,  and  getting  they  made  short  visits  with  a  ^&s. 
rid  of  prejudices,  and  getting  a  knowl-  Leishman,  into  whose  house  they  finally 
edge  of  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  rot-  removed  in  1827.  "  No  health,"  in  Is- 
ting  the  very  firs  of  the  forest  that  look  lington,  was  his  complaint  to  Tom  Hood ; 
so  romantic  alive,  and  die  into  desks  !  and  yet,  "  'twas  with  some  pains  that  we 
Vale."  And  again  :  "  Oh,  that  I  were  were  evolved  from  Colebrook.  You  may 
kicked  out  of  Leadenhall,  with  every  find  some  of  our  flesh  sticking  to  the 
mark  of  indignity,  and  a  competence  in  door-posts.  To  change  habitations  is  to 
my  fob  !  The  birds  of  the  air  would  not  die  to  them,  and  in  my  time  I  have  died 
be  so  free  as  I  should.  How  I  would  seven  deaths."  He  hoped  for  benefit 
prance  and  curvet  it,  and  pick  up  cow-  from  the  change,  and  yet  he  looked  for- 
slips,  and  ramble  about  purposeless  as  ward  to  trips  to  town  '*  to  breathe  the 
an  idiot !  "  It  was  in  April,  1825,  that  fresher  air  of  the  metropolis." 
his  wish  was  gratified,  and  his  waiting  In  those  days  they  went  to  Enfield  by 
came  to  an  end,  in  this  very  house.  He  coach  twice  a  week  or  so,  from  one  of 
had  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Direct-  the  old  inns  still  standing  in  Aldgate  or 
ors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  Bishopsgate.  No  coaches  run  now,  but 
surprised  and  delighted — having  been  it  is  a  pleasant  walk,  up  through  the 
kept  a  few  weeks  in  suspense — ^by  the  long  northern  suburb,  stiU  showing, 
proposal ''  that  I  should  accept  from  the  spite  of  its  being  so  cityfied,  traces  of 
house  which  I  had  served  so  well  a  pen-  its  old-time  gentility  in  the  square,  state- 
sion  for  life  to  the  amount  of  two-tlnrds  ly,  stolid  brick  mansions,  the  suburban 
of  my  accustomed  salary — a  magnificent  homes  of  rich  city  merchants  a  century 
offer.  I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  since.  We  pass  the  High  Cross  at  Tot- 
between  surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it  tenham,  and  beside  it  the  Swan  Inn,  de- 
was  understood  that  I  accepted  their  scendant  of  that  Swan  in  front  of  which, 
proposal,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  within  sight  of  their  beloved  Lea,  An- 
from  that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  ceps  and  Piscator  rested  ''  in  a  sweet, 
stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  shady  arbor  which  nature  herself  has 
minutes  after  eight  I  went  home-— for-  woven  with  her  own  fine  fingers  : "  but 
ever."  And  to  Wordsworth,  on  April  6,  the  stream  is  polluted  now,  and  the  ar- 
1825  :  "I  came  home  forever  on  Tues-  bor  has  gone,  and  Izaak  Walton  would 
day  in  last  week.  The  incomprehen-  not  care  for  the  new  Swan.  So  we  pass 
sibleness  of  my  condition  overwhelmed  by  Bruce  Castle,  owned  by  Robert  Bruce, 
me ;  it  was  like  passing  from  life  into  father  of  the  Scotch  king,  now  a  boys' 
eternity.  Every  year  to  be  as  long  as  school,  and  come  into  that  bit  of  road 
three — ^to  have  three  times  as  much  real  famous  for  John  Gilpin's  ride,  and  so  on 
time — time  that  is  my  own — ^in  it !  "  into  Edmonton.  Here  we  tum  from  the 
He  compares  his  sensations  to  those  of  main  road — ^by  which  the  stage-coaches 
Leigh  Hunt  on  being  released  from  kept  on  northward  to  Ware  and  Hatfield 
prison.  The  change  was  too  sudden  and  — and  three  miles  farther  on  we  reach 
too  great  for  his  happiness,  and  he  Enfield.  By  rail  it  is  ten  miles  from 
yearned  for  the  "pestilential  derk-faces"  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  we  whisk 
which  had  so  long  bored  him :  so  one  along  in  forty  minutes  by  many  trains 
day,  soon  after,  he  went  back  to  the  of-  each  day ;  underground,  oehind  houses^ 
fice,  and  sat  amid  "  the  old  desk  compan-  over  their  roofs,  through  Bethnal  Green 
ions,  with  whom  I  have  had  such  merry  and  Hackney  Downs  and  London  Fields 
hours,"  and  tried  to  mourn  that  he  had  — ^where  there  is  no  green  nor  any  fields 
left  them  in  the  lurch !  He  has  told  us  nor  downs— ^ast  Silver  Street  and  Seven 
of  all  his  feelings,  good  and  bad,  at  tins  Sisters  and  White  Hart  Lane,  and  many 
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such  prettily  named    places ;    and    so  pie  with  him,  in  these  two  taverns ;  and 

through  the  real  country  to  the  dapper  even  lady-like  Miss  Kelly — ^the  actress 

little  station  of  Enfield.  with  the  "  divine,  plain  face  " — and  the 

"  Enfield  Chase  "  was  a  favorite  hunt-  portentous  Wordsworth,  were  thus  en- 
ing-ground  of  royalty  until  it  was  di-  ticed  to  enter,  and  persuaded  to  have  "a 
vided  into  parcels  and  sold  aiter  the  ex-  pull  at  the  pewter ! "  And  so,  through 
ecution  of  Charles  L  Some  of  the  old  a  leafy  lane,  bordered  by  stately  elms, 
hunting-lodges  still  stand  in  gardens,  with  cosey  cottages  on  either  hand,  across 
one  of  them  once  tenanted  by  William  a  cheerful  green,  alongside  the  rippling 
Pitt.  I  have  talked  with  aged  men  in  stream,  we  reach  the ''Manse,"  as  Lamb's 
the  village  who  have  seen  the  "  King's  home  has  been  called  for  many  years,  and 
red  deer  "  come  into  "  The  Chase  "  to  only  lately  lost  when  it  was  newly  stuc- 
dnnk  from  the  New  Biver :  which  winds  coed  and  painted.  In  the  front,  four 
through  the  land  here,  its  waters  led  poplars  rear  themselves ;  and  in  the  gar- 
from  the  springs  of  Amwell  and  Chad-  den  behind,  the  old  yew  and  the  bent  ap- 
well,  and  from  slopes  with  sunshine  on  pie-trees,  and  the  pleasant  fields  stretch- 
them,  into  tmderground  pipes  to  supply  ing  away,  are  all  as  when  he  looked 
London  town,  fliis  new  river  was  cut  through  and  over  them  to  the  Epping 
and  engineered  by  Mr.  Hugh  Myddelton,  Hills.  The  house  has  be^i  added  to  and 
citizen  and  goldsmith,  who,  "  with  his  changes  have  been  made  inside,  and  all 
choice  men  of  art  and  painful  laborers,  is  hideously  and  aggressively  ''smart" 
set  roundly  to  this  business,"  in  the  year  Nothing  in  it  that  speaks  to  us  of  its  old 
of  grace  1609,  and  was  knighted  by  the  tenants,  whom  we  have  come  to  see. 
first  James  for  his  enterprise  and  success  They  were  seen,  on  their  coming  to  take 
in  his  stupendous  work.  Tom  Hood  got  the  house,  by  a  school-boy  next  door, 
out  "  Wfdton  Redivivus,  a  New  River  who  has  given  this  pleasant  description 
Eclogue,"  and  Lamb  wrote  a  preface,  in  of  them  :  "  Leaning  idly  out  of  a  win- 
which  he  refers  to  his  new  home  having  dow,  I  saw  a  group  of  three  issuing  from 
the  same  neighbor  as  his  cottage  at  Cole-  the  '  gambogy-looking  cottage '  close  at 
brook.  "  My  old  New  River  has  pre-  hand — a  sHm,  middle-aged  man,  in 
sented  no  extraordinary  novelties  lately,  quaint,  uncontemporary  habiliments,  a 
But  there  hope  sits,  day  after  day,  spec-  rather  shapeless  bundle  of  an  old  lady, 
ulating  on  traditionary  gudgeons.  I  in  a  bonnet  like  a  mob-cap,  and  a  young 
think  she  hath  taken  the  fisheries.  I  girl :  while  before  them  botmded  a  riot- 
now  know  the  reason  why  our  forefathers  ous  dog  [Hood's  immortal '  Dash  J,  hold- 
were  denominated  the  East  and  West  ing  a  board  with  'lliis  House  To  Let' 
Angles."  on  it  in  his  jaws.    Lamb  was  on  his  way 

We  pass  the  town's  old  inns  with  back  to  the  house-agent's,  and  that  was 

steep-sloping  roofs,  and  many  a  stately  his  fashion  of  announcing  that  he  had 

mansion  set  in  great  gardens,  and  the  taken  the  premises."    In  the  summer  of 

ancient  manor-house,  renovated  by  Ed-  1829  they  left  this  home,  the  care  of 

ward  YL  for  the  dwelling  of  his  sister,  which  was  wearing  too  heavily  on  them 

the  Princess  Elizabeth.    IVom  here  she  both  :   "  We  have  taken  a  farewell  of 

wrote  letters  which  you  may  see  in  the  the  pompous,  troublesome  trifle,  called 

British  Museum ;  and  in  the  Bodleian  house-keeping,  and  are  settled  down  into 

at  Oxford  is  the  MS.  translation,  in  her  poor  boarders  and  lodgers,  at  next  door, 

own  hand,  of  an  Italian  sermon  by  Oc-  with  an  old  couple,  the  Baucis  and  Bau- 

chini.    The  building — now  The  Palace  cida  of  dull  Enfield."    "  Our  providers 

School — contains  one  of  her  rooms,  oak-  are  an  honest  pair,  Dame  Westwood  and 

panelled  and  richly  ceilinged,  and  in  her  husband ;  he,  when  the  light  of  pros- 

the  grounds  is  a  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  perity  shined  on  them,  a  moderately 

planted  in  1670.     We  look  up  at  the  thriving  haberdasher  within  Bow  Bells, 

swinging  signs  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  retired  since  with  something  under  a 

the  Crown  and  Horseshoes,  })ast  all  of  competence    .     .    .    and  has  one  anec- 

which  Lamb  often  went,  and,  doubtless,  dote,  upon  which  and  about  £40  a  year, 

too  often  did  not  get  past.    It  tickled  he  seems  to  have  retired  in  green  old 

him  to  urge  truly  proper  people  to  tip-  age."    It  was  "  forty-two  inches  nearer 
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town,"  Lamb  wrote,  and  it  still  is  there :  — ^hours  ten  to  four,  the  same.  It  does 
a  comfortable  cottage  set  back  from  the  me  good."  The  reading-room  wherein 
road,  vines  clambering  over  the  small  en-  he  worked  is  now  the  print-room,  a  ven- 
trance-porch  and  hiding  all  the  walls.  In  erable  and  musty  chamber,  famous  in 
its  little  back  sitting-room  were  written  those  days  for  its  fine  specimens  of  the 
the  "  Last  Essays  of  Elia."  Here  they  Pulex  literarius,  or  museum  flea ;  and 
remained  for  almost  four  years,  and  in  doubtless,  too,  infested — to  Lamb's  ir- 
1833  they  made  a  last  remove— except  ritation,  as  to  Carlyle's,  as  the  latter  has 
the  final  one  we  must  all  make — ^to  Ed-  left  on  record — by  that  reader,  still  there 
monton.  to-day,  who  blows  his  nose  "  like  a  Chal- 
These  years  at  Enfield  were  not  hap-  dean  trumpet  in  the  new  moon ;"  and  bv 
py  ones  ;  they  were  both  getting  old,  that  other,  who  slumbers  peacefully  witn 
Mary's  malady  was  growing  on  her,  tak-  his  head  in  a  ponderous  tome,  and  wakes 
ing  her  more  frequently  from  home ;  suddenly,  snorting, 
and  even  the  visits  off  their  child,  Emma  Of  serious  work,  during  this  period, 
Isola — she  was  now  a  govemess^ — abated  Lamb  did  but  little  ;  his  main  literary 
his  loneliness  but  slightly.  His  re-  product  being  his  letters  to  his  many 
moval  to  the  country  had  left  all  his  absent  friended  which  give  us  such  val- 
friends  far  behind,  and  they  couldn't,  for  uable  and  characteristic  insight  into 
all  his  urging,  come  often  so  far  afield  for  the  man's  lovable  nature.  He  wrote  a  se- 
informal  chats.  ''  We  see  scarce  an^  ries  of  short  essays,  under  the  name  of 
body,"  he  moans.  He  hated  the  coun-  ''Popular  Fallacies,"  for  the  New  Month' 
try.  ''  Let  not  the  lying  poets  be  be-  ly  Magazine  in  1828 ;  and  a  little  prose 
lieved,  who  entice  men  from  the  cheerful  miscellany — chat  and  souvenirs  of  the 
streets;"  and  he  asks,  "What  have  I  Boyal  Academy — ^under  the  title  "Peter's 
gained  by  health  ?  Intolerable  dulness.  Net,"  for  the  Englishman's  Magazine  in 
What  by  early  hours  and  moderate  1831.  The  year  before,  Moxon  had  pub- 
meals  ?  A  total  blank."  "Let  no  native  lished  a  smidl  volume  of  small  poems — 
Londoner  imagine  that  health  and  rest,  "Album  Yerses  " — concerning  which  a 
innocent  occupation,  interchange  of  curious  secret  has  but  lately  come  to 
converse  sweet,  and  recreative  study,  light.  The  critics  found  little  to  praise 
can  make  the  country  anything  better  in  these  verses — and  with  good  reason — 
than  altogether  odious  and  detestable.  andareviewwassenttotheJSyu/Zts^man's 
A  garden  was  the  primitive  prison,  till  Magazine^  with  a  line  to  Moxon  from 
man,  with  Promethean  felicity  and  bold-  Lamb :  "  I  have  ingeniously  contrived 
ness,  luckily  sioned  himself  out  of  it."  to  review  myself.  TeU  me  if  this  will 
"  In  dreams  I  am  in  Fleet  Street^  but  I  do."  He  does  not  praise  or  puff  his 
wake  and  cry  to  sleep  again."  And  own  work,  let  me  hasten  to  say ;  but  his 
when  he  went  to  town,  and  walked  in  paper  is  rather  a  protest  against  the  er- 
Fleet  Street  "  to  breathe  the  fresher  air  rors  and  carelessness  of  those  "  indolent 
of  the  metropolis,"  he  was  not  content :  reviewers."  Still,  it  is  a  dear  case  of 
"  The  streets,  the  shops,  are  left,  but  all  surreptitious  self-reviewing,  and  of  it 
old  friends  are  gone.  .  .  .  Home  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  the  coy 
have  I  none,  and  not  a  sympathizing  Quakeress — ^not  Lamb's  Islington  Quak- 
house  to  turn  to  in  the  great  city."  He  eress — when  her  ardent  wooer  protested 
took  lodgings  for  a  while  at  No.  24  that  he  must  kiss  her,  "  it  must  not  be 
Southampton  Buildings,  within  sight  of  made  a  practice  of."  In  1883  appeared 
his  former  quarters  at  No.  34,  a  queer  the  "Last  Essays  ofElia,"  collected  from 
old  house  still  left :  but  this  gave  no  the  London  Magazine,  and  this  closed 
pleasure  ;  "  the  bodies  I  cared  for  are  in  his  literary  life,  not  long  before  the  clos- 
graves  or  dispersed."    He  found  some  ing  of  his  own. 

slight  solace  in  his  frequent  dinners  For  the  scene  darkens  swiftly  now. 
with  a  new  friend,  Gary  of  the  British  "  Mary  is  ill  again.  Her  illnesses  en- 
Museum,  and  in  working  there ;  making  croach  yearly.  The  last  was  three 
extracts  for  Hone's  "  Table-Book,"  from  months,  followed  by  two  of  depression 
two  thousand  old  plays  left  by  G^-  most  dreadful.  I  look  back  upon  her 
rick.     "It  is  a  sort  of  office-work  to  me  earlier  attacks  with  longing.    Nice  lit- 
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tie  dttrationB  of  six  weeks  or  so,  followed  quiet  nod  and  kindly  smile,  "  Yes,  I 
by  complete  restoration,  shocking  as  must  die  first,  Charles ! " 
they  were  to  me,  then.  In  short,  half  Death  was  much  in  their  thoughts 
her  life  is  dead  to  me,  and  the  other  during  these  days.  Hazlitt  had  died  in 
half  is  made  anxious  with  fears  and  1830,  Lamb  being  with  hiTn  ;  and  in 
lookings-forward  to  the  next  shock."  July,  1834,  Coleridge  ended,  after  long 
This  was  in  May,  1833,  and  so,  he  says :  suffering,  a  life  of  ''  blighted  utility,"  as 
''  With  such  prospects  it  seemed  to  me  he  truly  put  it.  The  passmg  away  of 
necessary  that  she  should  no  longer  live  this  dearest  of  the  ''old  familiar  faces" 
with  me,  and  be  fluttered  with  continual  profoundly  affected  Lamb.  "  His  great 
removals ;  so  I  am  come  to  live  with  and  dear  spirit  haunts  me.  I  cannot 
her  at  a  Mr.  Walden's  and  his  wife,  who  think  a  thought,  I  cannot  make  a  criti- 
take  in  patients  and  have  arranged  to  cism  on  men  or  books,  without  an  inef- 
lodge  and  board  us  only."  He  lost  fectual  turning  and  reference  to  him." 
Emma  Isola,  in  July,  1830,  by  her  mar-  Nor  did  he  long  surHve  him.  One  day, 
riage  with  Edward  Moxon,  ''with  my  in  the  winter  of  that  year,  taking  his 
peifect  approval  and  more  than  concur-  customary  walk,  he  stumbled,  fell,  and 
rence,"  he  writes  as  unselfishly  as  always,  bruised  his  face  ;  the  wound  not  seeming 
"  I  am  about  to  lose  my  only  walk  com-  serious,  until  erysipelas  suddenly  set  in 
panion,  whose  mirthful  spirits  were  the  and  rapidly  dramed  hiTn  of  his  insuf&- 
youth  of  our  house."  Even  yet,  with  his  ci^nt  vitality.  So  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
sweet  and  cheerful  courage,  he  tries  to  ber,  1834,  the  Festival  of  St.  John  and 
make  the  best  of  it  all,  and  is  glad  to  the  Eve  of  the  Innocents,  sank  to  sleep 
be  "  emancipated  from  the  Westwoods,"  forever  "  this  sweet  diflusive  bountiful 
and  to  be  "  three  or  four  miles  nearer  soul,  desiring  only  to  do  good,"  in  the 
the  great  city,  coaches  half-price  less,  fine  words  of  Archbishop  Leighton.  He 
and  going  always,  of  which  I  will  avail  was  happy  in  not  living,  as  he  had  said 
myself.  I  have  few  friends  left  there,  long  before,  "  after  all  ihe  strength  and 
but  one  or  two  most  beloved.  But  Lon-  beauty  of  existence  is  gone,  vmen  all 
don  streets  and  faces  cheer  me  inex-  the '  life  of  life  is  fled,'  as  poor  Bums  ex- 
pressibly,  though  not  one  known  of  the  presses  it."  It  was  a  peaceful  and  pain- 
latter  were  remaining."  And  yet  he  less  ending,  yet  infinitely  pitiful  in  its 
struggles  to  town  but  rarely,  and  then  loneliness  for  one  so  essentially  social  in 
only  to  find  "  the  streets  and  shops  en-  his  life ;  his  sister's  mind  too  clouded  to 
tertaining  as  ever,  else  I  feel  as  in  a  des-  comprehend  what  was  passing ;  his  only 
ert,  and  get  me  home  to  my  care."  He  two  friends  at  hand — TalfourdandCrabb 
sees  his  sister  but  seldom :  "  Alas !  I  too  Bobinson — arriving  too  late  for  his  rec- 
often  hear  her ! "  "  Her  rambling  chat  ognition.  They  heard  him  murmuring, 
is  better  to  me  than  the  sense  and  sanity  with  his  faint  voice,  the  names  of  his 
of  this  world."  That  is  to  me  the  most  dear  old  friends.  But  a  few  days  before 
tender  and  touching  utterance  in  all  the  he  had  shown  to  a  friend  the  mourning- 
letters  since  letters  were  invented.  At  ring  left  him  by  Coleridge,  crying  out  as 
times,  when  her  mind  is  not  too  turbid,  he  was  wont  to  do,  "  Coleridge  is  dead." 
she  plays  piquet  with  him  and  they  talk  And  only  two  weeks  before,  he  had 
of  death  ;  which  they  do  not  fear,  nor  pointed  out  to  his  sister,  during  a  walk, 
yet  wish  for.  Neither  was  quite  able  to  the  £^t  in  the  church-yard  where  he 
say  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  Lamb's  would  like  to  lie.  They  laid  him  there, 
favorite  "Keligio  Medici:"  "I  thank  and  she  loved  to  walk  to  the  spot  while 
Gk)d  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments,  she  stayed  in  Edmonton.  Becovering 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  from  the  blow,  and  temporarily  in  sound 
dote  on  life,  or  be  convulsed  and  trem-  sense,  she  visited  former  friends ;  later, 
ble  at  the  name  of  death."  Both  wished  her  malady  growing  nearly  chronic, 
that  Mary  should  go  first.  Mrs.  Cowden  with  only  "  a  twilight  of  consciousness 
Clarke  has  told  us  how  he  abruptly  said  in  her,"  she  was  kept  under  care  and 
one  day — his  blunt  words  covering  his  restraint  in  St.  John's  Wood  until  her 
peculiar  tenderness — "You  must  die  death,  thirteen  years  after  his.  She 
first,  Mary."    And  she,  with  her  little  rests  by  his  side,  as  they  both  wished. 
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in  the  Bome  grave.  His  pension  was,  (^2,000)  daring  her  life;  then  it  vent  to 
trith  rare  generositf ,  contmned  to  her  Emma  laola  Moxon.  Thia  was  all  he 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  she  had  gathered  together  in  coin  ;  his  real 
enjoyed  the  income  of  his  small  savings    riches  were  lavishly  dispensed  during 

his  life,  and  are  hoarded 
now  by  all  of  OS  who  love 
his  memory. 

We  walk  from  Enfield 
by  the  same  path  aci-oaa 
the  fields  through  which 
lAmb  escorted  Words- 
worth and  his  other  visi- 
tors to  the  Bell  at  Ed- 
monton, there  to  take  a 
parting  glasa  with  them 
before  t£e  return  coach 
to  town  should  come 
along.  That  famons  inn 
is  no  longer  as  it  was 
then,  as  it  was  when  Cow- 
•  ^  P^  laughed  all  night  at 
"f  1  the  diverting  history  of 
"  1  John  Qilpin,  just  heard 
I  s  from  laaj  Austen,  and 
"  must  needs  turn  it  into 
a  baiilad  when  he  got  np," 
to  relieve  his  reaction  of 
melancholy.  The  balcony 
from  which  the  thrifty 
wife  gazed  on  Johnny's 
mad  career  is  gone,  uie 
very  waUa  are  levelled,  a 
vil^y  vulgar  gin-palace 
rises  in  their  place,  and 
the  ancient  sign  bearing 
the  legend,  "The  Bell 
and  John  Gtilpin'a  Bide," 


is   now    replaced    by    a 

great  aggressive  gilt  bell 

From  here  we  walk,  fol- 


lowing lAmb's  last  foot- 
steps, perchance  none  too 
steady,  along  the  London 
Boad,  past  the  old  un- 
changed wooden  taverns 
— untouched,  by  the  odd 
irony  of  the  modern 
builder  because  they  have 
no  historic  interest  1 — the 
Horse  and  Oroom,  and 
the  Gktlden  fleece. 


^^  feL  through  dull,  straggling 


**^  tioeship,  and   wrote  his 


the  little  sbop  in  whicl 

,-^  — ^then  a  surgery — John 

^^^  Keats  served  his  appren- 
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**  Juyenile  Poems ; "  and  pass  by  the  one-  pence,  affecting  mute  sympathy,  scram- 
storied  Charity  School,  ''A  structure  of  bled  up,  and  swarmed  down  with  scis- 
Hope,  Founded  in  Faith,  on  the  basis  of  sors  on  the  long  grass  about  the  small 
Charity,  1784,"  as  the  legend  reads  over  mound.  That  parson's  ignorance — the 
tiie  head  of  the  queer  littie  female  figure  obscurity  and  desolation  of  the  grave — 
in  the  niche.  The  mistress  of  this  school  the  shocking  structure  which  dominates 
used  to  nm  to  her  window,  drawn  by  it^  of  the  stone-mason  order  of  architect- 
Lamb's  cheery  voice  as  he  came  out^  to  ure,  well-cared  for,  and  which  aggressive- 
look  at  the  famous  *'  spare,  middle-sized  ly  commemorates  one  "  Gideon  lUppon, 
man  in  pantaloons,"  as  she  described  of  the  Eagle  House,  Edmonton,  and  of 
him.  For  Bay  Cottage — so  named  in  the  Bank  of  England  " — all  this  is  typical 
his  day,  now  well  re-named  Lamb's  Cot-  of  the  relation  borne  by  literature  to 
tage,  next  to  Lion  House,  with  its  ram-  Society,  and  to  Bespectability  in  Eng- 
pant  lions  on  the  gate-posts — stands  land.  These  combined  cohorts  don't 
nearly  opposite  the  small  school ;  and  know,  and  don't  want  to  know,  about 
it  was  through  this  long,  narrow  strip  of  the  burial-place  of  their  only  Charles 
front  garden,  cut  by  a  gravelled  foot-  Lamb  ;  but  the^^  do  due  reverence,  with 
path  and  railed  in  by  iron  palings,  that  naive  and  unconscious  vulgarity,  to  the 
Charles  Lamb  walked  for  the  last  .time  memory  of  the  bank-officml  who  kept 
— ^was  carried  to  his  final  resting-place.  Books  or  handled  Money.  Lamb  him- 
At  its  end  squats  the  small  cottage,  dark-  self  ,  with  his  large  sense  of  the  ludi- 
ened  and  miade  more  diminutive  by  the  crous  and  his  small  sense  of  the  deco- 
projecting  houses  on  either  side.  On  rous,  would  be  tickled  by  the  harmony 
the  left  of  the  hall — ^large  by  contrast —  between  this  state  of  affiurs  and  his 
is  their  snug  sitting-room,  not  more  than  whole  life.  To  the  grave  come  pilgrims 
twelve  feet  square,  low-ceiHnged,  deep-  from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  and 
windowed,  with  a  great  beam  above,  sometimes  the  Blue  Coat  boys  in  small 
Mounting  by  a  narrow,  winding,  tiny  groups.  The  dreary  and  tasteless  head- 
staircase  its  turned  balustrade  of  Queen  stone  bears  Cary's  feeble  lines,  the  acut- 
Anne's  time  —  under  which  partly  lies  est  criticism  on  which  was  made  by  a 
the  dingy  dining-room  —  we  find  his  knowing  '  navvy,'  who  opelt  it  through 
front  bedroom,  his  death- room,  with  one  painfully,  and  said  to  his  companion  : 
window  as  in  the  sitting-room  beneath.  "  Fm  blest  if  it  isn't  as  good  as  any  in 
Mary's  large  bedroom  is  behind,  with  the  church-yard  ;  but,  a  bit  too  long,  eh, 
two  good  windows,  looking  out  on  the  mate  ?  " 

long  strip  of  back  garden,  wherein  are        They  have  quite  lately  put  up  a  mural 

ancient  trees  and  new  vegetables.    Noth-  monument  in  the  church's  single  aisle, 

ing  within  these  walls  has  suffered  any  in  which,  under  twin  arches  perked  up 

change.  with  crocketed  common-places,  are  the 

It  is  but  two  minutes'  walk  to  the  medallion  busts  of  Charles  Lamb  and  of 

great,  desolate  graveyard,  lying  all  about  William  Cowper.    Under  the  former — 

the  ancient  church,  whose  square,  squat,  the  only  one  which  concerns  us  now — 

battlemented  tower  shows  its  mellow  is  cut  this  inscription  fitly  followed  by 

tints  through  dark  masses  of  ivy.     Ser-  Wordsworth's  lines  :    "  In  Memory  of 

vice  was  going  on  when  I  went  for  the  Charles  Lamb,   the    Gentle   Elia,   and 

first  time  to  this  spot,  a  few  years  since.  Author  of  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 

and  I  waited  until  the  officiating  der-  Bom  in  the  Inner  Temple,  1775,  edu- 

gyman  came  out  to  learn  from  him  the  cated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  Died  at  Bay 

£>cation  of  tiie  grave  I  had  come  to  Cottage,  Edmonton,  1834  ^^^  buried 

see.    He  could  not  tell  me  I     He  had  beside  his  sister  Mary  in  the  adjoining 

Beard  that  Charles  Lamb  was  buried  in  church-yard. — 
his  church-yard,  but  he  had  never  seen     ,    .  ...,,, 

^.^y.no.^^f.\^niii^     When  '' 'l^r/.f/'iSru'rctiff 
we  had  found    it,    a    crippled  impos-  oh,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man 

tor,  lounging  on  the  look-out  for  stray  lived.' " 

THE  BND. 


WAGNERIANISM  AND  THE   ITALIAN  OPERA. 

By  {Villiam  F.  Aptborp. 

E  months  a^o  it  in  this  centoiy  of  ours,  that  we  diacues 
8   my   privilege  Ck>d  ;  we  can  well  discoBB  Victor  Hugo." 
consider  some  No  great  genias  has  ever  jet  been 
(be   aroects   of  quite  able,  either  during  his  liJeldme  or 
chard  Wagner's  posthumously,  to  live  up  to  the  claim  of 
etic  gift  in  the  being  indiacutable. 
^ea  of  this  mag-  Of  all  eziating  deTelopments  in  the 
ne ;  my  purpose  field  of  lyrio  drama  the  Italian  opera 
^  the  present  ar-  has  been  m<»t  frequently  held  up  by 
tide  is  to  discuss  —  if   soliloquy  can  Wagnerians  as  a  monstrosity,  against 
be  called  discussion — one  point  m  his  which  the  musio-dramas  of  the  Bayreuth 
musical  theory  which  has  led  him  to  master  stood  forth  in  the  sharpest  con- 
follow  a  path  divergent  from  that  of  trost,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  which 
most  of  Us  great  predecessors  in  the  had  been  moet  convincingly  stultified  by 
field   of  lyrio   drama,  or  opera.     Out-  his  theoretical  arguments, 
and-out   Wagnerians    might,    perhaps,  That  Italian  opera  is  now  on  its  last 
take  exception  to  the  word  c^iscusmon,  legs  everywhere,  save  in  its  own  home, 
for,   although  I  can  just  now  call  to  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion  to- 
mind  no  instance  in  which  such  a  claim  day,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
has  been  categorically  made  by  them,  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerian  movement 
the  general  dnft  of  their  more  recent  in  Europe  and  this  country  have  had 
writings  seems  to  imply  that  Wagner  much  to  do  with  ite  decline  in  popular 
and  Wagnerianiam  have  already  been  favor.    If  I  speak    here  especially  of 
accepted  in  toto  by  all  reputable  think-  Italian  opera,  it  ia  partly  for  the  sake 
era   on    music    to-day,    and   are   hence  of  simplicity  of  plan,  for  almost  all  the 
outside  of  the  proper  pale  of  discus-  objections   that   have  been   urged  by 
sion.    But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  may  Wagnerians  against  the  French,  or  the 
rightly  say  of  Wagner,  even  to-d^,  what  Oerman  opera,  apply  a  fortiori  to  the 
£mile  Zok  once  said  of  Victor  Hugo  :  Italian  ;  and  partly  becwse  the  history 
"     ...    It  is  not  true  that  his  of  the  Italian  opera  shows  us  a  direct 
work  should  be  placed  above  the  exami-  descent  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
nation  of  readers,  like  a  dogma.    I  am  very  beginnings  of  the  lyric  drama  it 

anite  willing  to  admire,  and  am  even  of  self,  and  the  theoretical  principles  on 
le  opinion  that  admiration  is  one  of  the  which  it  was  first  established  are  curi- 
rars  good  things  in  our  existence.  But  ously  like  those  promulgated  by  Wag- 
never  will  I  consent  to  admire,  if  I  am  ner.  The  parallel  between  the  musical 
deprived  of  my  own  free  judgment,  doctrines  of  Wagnerianism  and  those  of 
What,  then,  is  this  strange  claim?  Vic-  the  Florentine  music-reform  of  the  sev- 
tor  Hugo,  man  of  genius  though  he  be,  enteenth  century  has  been  drawn  more 
belongs  to  me.     It  sometimes  happens,  than  once,  and  notably  by  Wagnenans ; 
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but  I  hardly  think  that  its  instructiYe-  itself,  which  cared  little  for  spontaneity 
ness  has  been  quite  exhausted.  Indeed,  or  originalitjr,  but  set  out  as  a  wilful, 
I  find  it  strongly  suggestive  in  several  premeditated,  and  almost  servile  return 
ways  which  Wagnerians  have  as  yet  to  classic  Greek  and  Roman  models, 
been  prone  to  ignore.  The  renaissance  movement  was  con- 
The  musical  formula,  both  of  Wagner  sciously  academic ;  it  based  its  principles 
and  of  the  Florentine  music-reformers  and  t^ets  upon  the  authority  of  the 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  be-  classics.  The  Florentine  music-reform 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  was  intrinsically  the  renaissance  of  the 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  partly  this :  art  of  music.  That  the  renaissance 
That  the  aim  of  music  should  be  to  spirit  should  not  have  entered  into 
heighten,  color,  and  vivify  the  expression  music  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  idea  pre-  seventeenth  century,  that  is,  not  until 
sented  in  the  text.  That  the  Florentine  renaissance  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpt- 
ref  ormers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wagner,  ure  had  already  crossed  the  threshold  of 
on  the  other,  should  have  arrived  at  this  their  period  of  decadence,  is  explained 
formula  by  diametrically  opposite  paths  by  the  exceedingly  late  development  of 
may  seem  a  little  strange  at  first  sight,  music  in  comparison  with  that  of  her 
but  it  was  not  lumaturaL  The  Flor-  sister  arts.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  by 
entines  approached  it^  so  to  speak,  aca-  the  way,  that  it  was  through  this  Flor- 
demically.  Ambros  heads  his  chapter  entine  music-reform  that  the  element 
on  this  subject^  in  his  "Histonr  of  Mu-  of  individualism  was  first  brought  into 
sic,"  ''  The  Music-Beform  and  tne  Fight  musical  composition, 
against  Counterpoint."  That  there  was  The  Florentine  reformers  fought 
a  fierce  war  waged  against  the  old  strict  against  counterpoint  simply  because 
counterpoint  of  the  fifteenth  and  six-  counterpoint  did  not  tally  with  the  ses- 
teenth  centuries,  in  the  strenuous  en-  thetic  principles  laid  down  by  Plato  and 
deavor  to  establish  a  new  musical  style,  AristoUe ;  from  the  eleventh  to  the  six- 
is  perfectly  true.  But  the  reformers'  teenth  century  music  had  been  under- 
championsnip  of  the  one,  and  their  at-  going  a  process  of  formal  evolution  in 
tacks  upon  the  other,  were,  in  every  case,  a  wholly  natural  way,  and  had  arrived 
based  upon  what  was  in  their  eyes  in-  at  that  exceedingly  complex,  but  stoutly 
controvertible  authority,  not  upon  a  organized,  form  Imown  as  strict  simple 
free,  spontaneous,  instlnctiYe  p^dilec-  (^WTproperly,  nngle)  oounterpo^i 
tion  or  aversion.  Indeed,  one  finds  a  The  classical  authority  of  Greek  or  Bo- 
certain  circumspect  spirit  of  premedi-  man  sestheticians  had  had  little  or  no 
tation  pervading  the  whole  renaissance,  influence  upon  this  evolution,  and  it  is 
We  are  told  that  we  owe  to  the  renais-  not  surprising  that  the  result  should 
sance  the  first  budding  of  personality  have  diverged  widely  from  those  prin- 
and  individualism  in  art^  and  this  is,  in  ciples  of  art  which  were  established 
the  main,  trua  This  growth  of  indi-  a  priori  by  philosophers  who  lived  at 
vidualism  was  the  only  original  and  a  time  when  music  was  hardly  out  of 
spontaneous  element  in  the  whole  renais-  its  first  infancy.  But  the  renaissance 
sance,  and  was  probably  the  one  thing  dogma  demanded  that  classical  author- 
that  vivified  it^  and  kept  it  alive  as  ity  should  prevail  at  all  hazards,  and  as 
something  real,  and  prevented  its  being  the  Florentines  fought  against  counter- 
a  rather  hollow  sham.  But  you  would  point,  intrenching  themselves  behind 
sorely  have  astonished  the  great  pro-  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  so 
moters  of  the  renaissance  had  you  told  also  did  they  seek  to  establish  their  new 
them  that  this  growth  of  individualism  expressive  and  dramatic  musical  style 
would  in  time  be  recognized  as  one  of  in  strict  conformity  with  the  teachings 
the  prime  characteristics  of  the  move-  of  those  philosophers.  Thus  the  whole 
ment.  For  it  was  quite  spontaneous,  reform  movement  in  Florence  at  the 
and  not  of  their  planting ;  it  crept  in  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centtuy, 
tmforeseen  and  unfeared,  and  was,  in  with  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
reality,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very  stile  rappresentativo  in  which  it  resulted, 
fundiunental  principle  of  the  renaissance  was  purely  academic  in  character ;  based 
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wholly  upon  classical  authority.  It  is,  of  the  dreary  monologue  could  be  meas- 
as  I  have  said,  a  little  curious  that  ured,  and  upon  which  the  weary  ear 
lUchard  Wagner,  to  whom  all  authority  might  rest  for  a  moment ;  but  they  had 
was  as  nothmg,  and  who  beUeved  firmly  littiie  musically  organic,  form-giving  vir- 
that  the  artist's  instinct  was  an  author-  tue.  But^  amorphous  as  the  music  of 
ity  to  itself  should,  in  the  nineteenth  the  stUe  rappresentativo  was,  this  very 
century,  have  arrived  at  almost  precise-  fact  made  it  peculiarly  ready  for  under- 
ly  the  same  conclusions  concerning  the  going  a  process  of  evolution ;  and  it 
art  of  music  that  the  old  Florentines  might  easily  have  been  predicted  that 
did,  and  this,  too,  by  a  perfectly  free,  this  evolution  would  proceed  either  in 
spontaneous,  and  untrammelled  process  accordance  with  some  hitherto  undis- 
of  natural  selection.  It  is  one  of  the  covered  law,  or  with  the  laws  in  obedi- 
most  striking  confirmations  of  a  philo-  ence  to  which  already  existing  musical 
sophic  theory  in  all  history ;  for  what  forms  had  been  developed.  The  evolu- 
more  brilliant  confirmation  could  a  tion  did  set  in  almost  immediately,  such 
philosophic  theory  of  art  ask  for  than  is  the  inveterate  tendency  of  a^  to 
to  find  itself  mirrored  in  the  unprompt-  spurn  the  amorphous  con<£tion,  and  to 
ed  instincts  and  actual  practice  of  the  become  organic  Hardly  a  generation 
originally  creative  artist  ?  after  Caocini  and  Peri,  the  first  founders 
The  pure  stUe  rappreaentativoj  the  of  the  stile  rappreseniativo^  and,  with  it, 
musical  style  establisheid  by  the  Moren-  of  the  lyric  drama,  principles  of  or- 
tine  reformers,  and  the  one  in  which  ganic  growth,  derived  from  the  hitherto 
the  first  lyric  dramas  were  written,  was,  disre^rded  people's  song,  the  dance, 
however,  exceedingly  short-lived.  The  and,  wonder  of  wonders !  even  from  the 
music  in  this  style  was  amorphous,  old,  despised  coiuiterpoint  itself,  began 
without  organic  form,*  but  it  was  highly  to  show  themselves  at  work  in  the  amor- 
expressive.  Its  monotony  seems  terri-  phous  mass,  together  and  in  harmony 
ble  to  us  now,  and  there  can  be  littie  with  another  newly  discovered  princi- 
doubt  that  it  was  felt  to  be  a  disad-  pie,  that  of  tonality.  The  tonal  sys- 
vantage  by  the  new  school  itsdf,  as  soon  tern  was  developed,  and  with  it  the  laws 
as  the  novelty  of  the  style  had  begun  to  of  harmony ;  modem  music  was  bom, 
wear  o£t  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  bringing  with  it  the  development  of 
longish  monologue  of  Orpheus  in  Cac-  new  and  more  highly  organized  forms 
cini's  ''  Euridice  "  (published  in  F.  Boch-  than  even  the  old  counterpoint  had  been 
litz's  Collection  de  morceaux  de  chant,  able  to  realize,  for,  under  the  sway  of 
voL  ii.)  p.  2),  and  tiy  to  imagine  an  en-  the  new  law  of  tonality,  musical  forms 
tire  opera  fashioned  upon  this  model  became  not  merely  organic,  but  essen- 
Flesh  and  blood  could  not  long  stand  it,  tially  vertebrate;  music  developed  a 
and,  indeed,  did  not  stand  it  long.  The  spinal  column.  Amid  this  general  evo- 
music  was  not  only  amorphous,  but  was  lution  of  musical  forms,  which  went  on 
even  hampered  in  its  free  expressiveness  with  unexampled  vigor  during  the  sev- 
by  an  iron  rule  which  demanded  a  stately,  enteenth  and  eight^nth  centuries,  the 
measured  cadence  at  the  end  of  every  Florentine  stUe  rappresentativo  was  not 
distich  of  the  poetry.  One  might  have  wholly  discarded.  It  still  survived  in 
thought  that  this  strict  adherence  to  its  original  amorphous  condition  (drop- 
what  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  metrical  ping,  however,  thi&t  sham  semblance  of 
element  in  the  versified  text  would  have  a  form  -giving  principle,  the  heavy  ca- 
imparted  at  least  a  certain  rudimentary,  dence  at  the  end  of  each  distich),  side 
rhythmic  organism  to  the  music,  for  by  side  with  the  higher,  organic  forms 
rhythm  is  assuredly  one  of  the  prime  that  had  been  evolved  from  it.  It  be- 
elements  of  musical  form.  But  the  truth  came  what  is  now  known  as  recitative, 
is  that  it  did  not  do  so ;  those  regularly  Now  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that, 
recurring,  leaden  cadences  were  but  so  while  some  of  the  dramatic  and  emo- 
many  mile-stones  by  which  the  length  tional  expressiveness,  upon  which  the 

M  may  as  well  iay  here,  for  the  benefit  of  tho«e  who  old  FiOTGntme  StUerC^resentotlVO  BOlelj 

are  onfaotlliar  with  inarfcaltennlnploffy,  that  what  we  based  its  claim  to  respect,  still  Survived, 

can /arm  in  music  iBTiftuallyideiiticarwlth  or^afwm,  .^   ^^,^^4.^^  ^^  i^^«  «;^^   l^  ^„^.»,  ^^^ 

QtorgoMicitruetun,  '^  m  greater  or  less  vigor,  m  every  musi- 
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eel  form  that  was  subsequently  devel-  to  look  for  its  support  largely  to  the 
oped,  the  evolution  of  musical  forms  moneyed  classes,  and  hence  to  appeal 
which  went  forward  during  the  seven-  mainly  to  their  taste.    It  has  thus  had 
teenth   and   eighteenth   centuries   dis-  to  appeal  to  a  Mvolous  liking  for  lux- 
played  almost  as  great  activity  in  the  uryandeasily  sensuous  enjoyment  quite 
field  of  lyric   drama  itself  as  in   any  as  much  as  to  a  more  serious  aesthetic 
other  domain  in  the  whole  art  of  music,  taste  on  the  part  of  its  peculiar  public. 
Indeed,  one  finds  that,  with  the  excep-  And  there  are  few  things  that  a  sensu- 
tion  of  the  fugue,  the  sonata,  and  of  ously  inclined  musical  public  take  to 
those  forms  which  belong  properly  to  the  more  readily  than  a  display  of  virtuosity 
dance,  almost  every  form  that  is  charac-  in  any  of  its  branches  ;  brilliant  florid 
teristic  of  modem  music  was  first  de-  singing  by  fine  and  exquisitely  culti- 
veloped  in  the  lyric  drama  before  it  was  vated  voices  is  always  sure  of  an  ap- 
appHed,  with  greater  or  less  variation,  plauding  audience.      The    singer,  the 
to  other  styles  of  composition,   while  vocal  virtuoso,  became  in  time  a  ruling 
most  of  those  other  forms  which  owed  power  in  opera,  and  it  is  to  him,  prin- 
their  first  development  to  instrumental  cipally  if  not  entirely,  that  the  introduc- 
composition  made  their  way  soon  enough  tion  of  undramatic  music  into  the  opera 
into  the  lyric  drama,   by  which  they  is  chargeable.    Indeed,  the  baleful  influ- 
were  willingly  adopted.    Thus  the  lyric  ence  of  the  virtuoso  did  not  stop  here  ; 
drama,  which  began  with  its  music  in  it  was  exerted  fully  as  much  to  the  det- 
the  amorphous  condition  of  pure  emo-  riment  of  musical  form  in  opera  as  it 
tional  expression,  soon  became  one  of  was  to  the  hurt  of  dramatic  expression, 
the  principal  fields  for  the  evolution  of  From  a  co-operator  who  had  to  be  con- 
purelv  musical  forms.  sidered  and  humored,  the  singer  became 
It  has  been  claimed  that,  during  this  an  autocrat  whose  pleasure  it  behooved 
formal  evolution  of  music  in  the  lyric  the  composer  solely  to  consult — for  the 
drama,  more  and  more  of  its  original  public  was  almost    invariably  on   the 
dramatic,  emotional  expressiveness  was  singer's  side.      Thus,  whereas  at  one 
gradually  lost  until,  in  the  Italian  opera  time  it  was  onlv  necessary  so  far  to 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  expres-  modify  musical  forms  as  to  enable  the 
siveness  vanished  entirely,  and  the  opera  singer  to  display  his  vocal  virtuosity,  it 
became  a  mere  aggregation  of  musical  at  last  came  to  a  point  where  these  same 
stencil-pictures,  pleasing  enough  to  the  forms  were  more  and  more  stunted  and 
ear,  but  of  no  dramatic  value.     Yet,  ad-  robbed  of  their  higher  organism,  in  order 
mitting  that  the  opera  became  in  time  that  the  display  of  virtuosity  should  be 
the  field  for  much  inveterately  undra-  all  that  was  left  for  the  public  to  admire, 
matic  music,   it  seems  to  me  wholly  a  Anyone  can  appreciate  this  who  will 
mistake  to  attribute  this  to  the  evolu-  take  the  trouble  to  compare  a  florid  air 
tion  of  purely  musical  forms  within  its  by  Handel  with  a  cabcUetta  di  bravura 
domain.    True,  the  progressive  intro-  by  Bellini.     The  voice-part  is  florid  and 
duction  of  undramatic  moments  and  the  brilliant  in   the  one  as  in  the  other, 
formal  evolution  went  on  pretty  much  But  in  the  Handel  air  it  is,  like  the  Pope, 
together,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  only  primus  inter  pares :  it  and  the  in- 
latter  can  rightly  be  assumed  to  have  strumental    accompaniment    are    func- 
been  the  active  cause  of  the  former,  tional  and  interdependent  factors  in  a 
Music  in  the  opera  did  not  diminish  in  stoutly  constructed  and  very  highly  or- 
dramatic  quality  because  it  became  or-  ganized  whole.    In  the  Bellini  cabaletla, 
ganic,  but  from  a  totally  distinct  cause  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voice-part  is  all 
and  this  cause  is  not  hard  to  discover,  in  all ;  the  accompaniment  stands  in 
It  was  solely  and  simply  the  contem-  merely  harmonic  relations  to  it,  and  is 
poraneous  growth  of  technical  virtues-  withal  of  so  rudimentaiy  a  character  as 
ity  in  singers.    It  must  be  remembered  to  serve  for  little  else  thui  to  mark  the 
that  the  opera  was,  from  the  beginning,  rhythm,  support  the  voice,  and  keep  the 
an  article  of  luxury  ;  it  has  always  cost  singer  to  the  pitch  ;  the  musical  organ- 
more  money  than  any  other  form  of  mu-  ism  of  the  whole  is  infinitely  lower,  not 
sical  entertainment,  and  has  been  forced  to  say  often  defective.    Thus  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  virtuoso  singer  in  opera  has  they  did  much  toward  rendering  them 

been  not  only  to  lessen,  at  times  abnost  more  dramatically  expressive  than  they 

to  annul,  the  dramatic  and  expressive  had  been  in  Bossini's  hands.     Withacer- 

vigor  of  the  music,  but  also  to  induce  a  tain  happy  astuteness  of  instinct   they 

retrograde  movement  in  the  evolution  of  even  knew,  as  not  a  few  of  their  forbears 

musi^  form  itself.*  had  done,  how  to  turn  the  singer's  art  it- 

The  ever-growing  supremacy  of  the  self  to  expressive  account    For  with  and 

singer  in  opera,  with  the  unfortunate  beside  all  their  astounding  vocal  agil- 

influence  it  exerted  both  upon  the  or-  ity,  the  great  Italian  singers  were  {Qso 

ganic  form  and  dramatic  expressiveness  masters  of  musical  phrasing,  and  of  the 

of  opera  music,  reached  itis  climax  in  production  of  a  warm  and  expressive  vo- 

Italy  ;  but  that  the  effects  of  this  su-  cal  tone.    In  both  Bellini  and  Donizet- 

premacy  were  not  confined  to  the  Italian  ti  we  accordingly  find  a  frequent  return 

peninsula  is  easily  explained  by  the  im-  to  an  emotionally  expressive  v^cal  can- 

mense  popularity  of  Italian  opera  all  tilena  which  was  by  no  means  deficient 

over  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  in  dramatic  value.     They,  in  turn,  were 

the    last  and  the  earlier   part  of  the  followed  by  the  rough  and  fiery  Yerdi, 

present  century.     Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  in  the  music  of  whose  operas,  even  of 

think  that  this  supremacy  of  the  vo-  his  earlier  ones,  the  element  of  intense 

cal  virtuoso  ever  was  wholly  unques-  dramatic  expression  is  at  least  on  a  par 

tioned  and  uncombated  even  in  Italy  it-  with,  and  generally  predominates  over, 

self.    Recalcitrant  and  reactionary  com-  that  of  mere  vocal  display.    Again,  we 

posers  were  never  quite  wanting,  and  must  not  forget  that  florid  Italian  opera, 

although  the  opposition  to  the  reign-  almost  universal  as  its  popularity  was 

ing    evil  was  sdldom,  if  ever,   of  the  at  one  time,  had,  both  in  France  and 

thorough-going,   root-and-branch    sort,  Qermany,  a  more  and  more  formidable 

an  opposition  stiU  existed.    In  almost  rival  in  French  opera,  which  had  never 

every    instance  when    a    composer    of  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  dramatic 

spe<nal  note  had  submissively  offered  his  element  was  the  one  of  prime  impor- 

neck  to  the  yoke  of  victorious  virtuosity,  tance,  although,  in  its  early  begiimings, 

and  had  made  florid  vocal  writing  almost  it  did  not  set  out  upon  so  specifics^y 

his  exclusive  specialty,  it  is  noticeable  dramatic  a  f ormida  as  that  of  the  old 

that  he  was  succeeded  by  one  or  two  Florentines.     In  Germany  the  native 

others  who  took  more  or  less  reactionary  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and 

ground.    For  an  instance  that  comes  Weber,  with  Marschner  following  closely 

near  our  own  time,  take  the  case  of  in  the  latter's  footsteps,  were  not  with- 

Bossinif    He  had  pushed  florid  vocal  out  weight  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  im- 

writing  fairly  ad  (Asurdum  ;    but  he  ported  Italian  article,  albeit  they  were 

was  immediately  followed  by  Bellini  and  hard  put  to  it,  for  a  time,  to  hold  their 

Donizetti,  who,  although  they  showed  own  against  its  incursions.    And  it  is 

no  disposition  to  break  wholly  with  brill-  particularly  to    be  noted    that,   while 

iant  vocalism,  did  do  at  least  something,  German  and  French  opera  of  the  latter 

and  with  fixed  purpose,  too,  toward  re-  part  of  the  last  and  the  early  part  of 

habilitating  the  dramatic  and  expressive  the  present  century  bowed  less  submis- 

element  in  opera  music.    They  were  re-  sively  under  the  thraldom  of  the  vir- 

actionaries,  if  not  very  thorough-going  tuoso  singer  than  Italian  opera,   and 

ones,  and  although  they  made  no  at-  showed  a  finer  and  stouter  dramatic 

tempt  to  alter  or  modify  the  traditional  fibre,  they,  and  especially  the  German, 

musical  forms  of  the  opera  of  their  day,  were  infinitely  superior  to  it  in  respect 

to  perfection  of  musical  construction, 

y2^J!5^y.^^^JSSL^  ?S*  .^l**?®  ^'^"iSJ*"  Mid  in  their  wealth  of  highly  organized 

been  noaceftDle  in  pianoforte  mosfc ;  it  is  very  striking  •     i  #                                  o     J       o 

bow  pianoforte  Tirtuoel,  from  Herz  and  Hflnten  to  Tb^  muSlcal  lOrmS. 

SSfodrhi^dJS!;?lff  pg?a]^  f^^  SS?^^iB"  That  Italian  opera  was  reaJly  weU  on 

miMdcal  forms  trfverr  low  organism,  sucb  as  tbe '^op-  in  its  decadence  could  not  escape  the 

eratic  fantasia  "and  the  like.  i.  v     j       •       -ci j 

t  In  speaUnff  of  Rossini  in  tbis  connection,  I  would  more  Knowing  neaos   m  Jbrance    and 

Xr'I^StecS^wSfcS'.gSlS^^^JS!  Germany,  Uttte  <»  the  fact  was  bus- 

dcnce  places  It  apart  from  bis  other  works.  pectcd   m  Italy  ;  but   eventually  it  be- 
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came  evident  even  to   Italians  them-  and  rigid  musical  forms,  developed  ac- 

selves.    Indeed,  it  had  been  noticeable  cording  to  purely  musicaJ  principles,  on 

for  some  time  that  more  than  one  great  the  other.    Of  tiie  untoward  influence 

Italian  composer  had  fallen  (or  risen)  of  the  virtuoso  singer  I  have  already 

musically  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  coun-  spoken  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

trymen,  to  enlist,  in  so  ^  as  his  inborn  chief  causes  of  the  Italian  decadence  in 

nature  would  permit,  under  the  French  opera  ;  as  for  the  adherence  to  set  and 

flag.     Spontini  and  Gherubini  began  it,*  rigid  musical  forms,  I  cannot  think  that 

next  followed  Eossini,  with  *'  Guillaume  this  can  rightly  be  assumed  to  have  had 

Tell,"  and  then  Verdi,  with  "Don  Car-  much,  or  anything,  to  do  with  it     On 

los,"  "  Alida,"  and  "  Otello  ; "  and  Yerdi  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 

may  fairly  be  said  to  have  brought  all  neither  the  rigidity  nor  the  purely  mu- 

that  is  of  much  weight  in  young  musical  sical  origin  of  the  established  forms  in 

Italy  with  him.   Of  course,  the  defection  Italian  opera  that  hurried  on  its  deca- 

of  Bossini  and  Yerdi  from  the  Italian  dence,  but  their  ever-increasing  intrin- 

school  was  not  so  complete  as  that  of  sic  musical  poverty.    After  the  decline 

Spontini,  whose  sfyle  in  his  later  operas  of  the  great  Neapolitan  operatic  school, 

is  almost  wholly  French,  or  Cherubini,  Italy  occupied  a  position  in  the  world 

who  shows  himself  in  his  music  as  half  of  opera  music  that  had  eveiy  outward 

French,  half  German.    Indeed,  it  could  appearance  of  being  a  highly  enviable 

not  well  have  been  so,  for  both  Eossini  one,  but  was  in  reality  a  very  deplora- 

and  Yerdi  joined  the  French  cause  late  ble  one  indeed.    She  was  for  a  long 

in  their  careers,  when  a  radical  remod-  while  the  chief  purveyor  of  operas  for 

elling   of  their   musical  style  was  no  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  she  exported 

longer  possible ;  but,  although  much  of  immense  quantities  of  dramatico-musical 

the  Italian  style  still  remains  in  both  goods,  but  imported  practically  nothing, 

"  Quillaume  Tell"  and  "  Alda,"  and  both  neither  works,  nor  ideas,  nor  principles, 

works  have  an  unmistakably  Italian  flav-  She  lived  musically  wholly  upon  herself, 

or,  the  attempt  on  the  paii  of  the  two  Germany  and  France  were  growing  in 

composers  to  follow  French  models  is  music  at  a  tremendous  pace,  but  Italy 

none  the  less  evident  and  significant  remained  stationary  and  feU  inevitably 

Both  were  as  French  as  they  Imew  how  behind  the  times.    Here  we  have,  t(>- 

to  be.  gether  with  the  supremacy  of  the  vir- 

But,  decadent  though  it  was,  Italian  tuoso,  an  all-sufiicient  cause  for  her 
opera  continued  to  enjoy  an  immense,  musical  decadence,  which  means  virtu- 
almost  a  supreme,  popularity  both  in  ally  the  decadence  of  Italian  opera.  It 
France  and  Germany  until  about  twenty  was  induced  by  what  may  be  called  a 
or  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  that  Ital-  long  course  of  breeding -in,  a  process 
ian  opera  of  the  traditional  stamp  has  which  sooner  or  later  results  in  decrep- 
long  been  decadent^  and  is  now  mori-  itude  and  cretinism.  Italian  composers 
bund,  is  not  so  important  to  my  present  studied  only  Italian  masters,  and  event- 
purpose  as  are  the  causes  wludi  have  xially  ceased  to  study  even  them  any 
brought  about  this  decadence.  more  than  was  needful  to  acquire  the 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  especially  bare  rudiments  of  their  art    And  as  the 

by  Wagnerians,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  older  masters,  one  by  one,  died  ofl^  the 

that  this    decadence  has  been  owing  country  suffered  more  and  more  from 

chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  an  ever-increas-  a  dearth  of   capable   teachers.    From 

ing  and  systematic  unfaithfulness  on  the  possessing  men  like  Padre  Martini  and 

pa^  of  Italian  composers  to  the  original  his  successor  Padre  Mattel,  the  former 

dramatic  purpose  of  the  lyric  drama;  of  whom  was   an   tmdisputed  contra- 

and  that  this  unfaithfulness  has  mani-  puntal  authority  for  the  whole  world, 

fested  itself  in  a  servile  compliance  with  whose  instruction  was  eagerly  sought 

the  demands  of  virtuoso  singers,  on  the  by  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  from 

one  hand,  and  in  an  adherence  to  set  IVance  and  Germany,  Italy  at  length  fell 

•LnDy  wan  an  ItoUan  by  birth  and  parentage,  bnt  is  ^ }^^  ^  »"^^  *  ^®?*  ^1  musical  in- 

in  no  sense  to  be  ranked  as  an  Italian  compoaer;  his  eptltude,    aS   to   consider   oaveno    Mer- 

wbde  mnslcal  education  was  got  in  France,  as  his  whole  J^a^-^*-^   «    >r»M/./M>  ^yvM//>.r.«^y^wM//;o#/>         A«/l 

pnbUc  career  was  in  Prance.  cadante  a  gran  contrappuntisto.     Ana 
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note  also  the  fact  that,  about  this  time,  Amina's  "Ah,  non  gtunge,*  at  the  end  of 
mosio-stadents  began  more  and  more  the  "  Sonnambula,"  a  piece  of  florid  yo- 
to  shirk  their  studies  ;  running  away  calism  upon  which  Wagnerian  criticism 
from  conservatories  became  the  fashion,  has  been  particularly  severe.  It  has 
It  is  weU  known  that  Bossini,  Bellini,  been  objected  that  young  girls,  when 
Donizetti,  and  Yerdi  all  gave  their  mas-  perfect  felicity  is  suddenly  sprung  upon 
ters  the  slip,  and  began  composing  for  them,  do  not  go  ofif  into  warbling  florid 
the  public  stage  long  before  their  musi-  roulades.  Don't  they?  Ah,  but  some- 
cal  education  was  completed.  The  re-  times  they  do ;  I,  moi  qui  vous  parte, 
suit  was  inevitable :  Italian  music  had  have  heard  them.  But  let  that  pass ; 
to  suffer.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  admit  that  singing  brilliant  scales  and 
in  my  mind  that  the  decadence  of  Ital-  arpeggi  is  not  an  usual  expression  of  su- 
ian  opera  has  been  purely  and  simply  a  preme  joy  in  real  life.  Neither  is  sing- 
musical  decadence,  not  a  dramatic  one  ;  ing  anything  ;  judge  the  situation  by 
the  thing  has  become  moribund  through  naturalistic,  or  realistic,  rules,  and  Ami- 
its  musical  poverty — ^not  through  its  de-  na  ought  not  to  sing  at  alL  I,  for  one, 
flciency  in  dramatic  vigor,  but  through  am  quite  incapable  of  feeling  the  dra- 
its  continued  and  systematic  stunting  matic  unfitness  of  Amina's  "Ah,  non 
and  impoverishing  once  stoutly  con-  giunge ;  "  its  purely  musical  distinction 
structed  and  highly  organized  musical  is  another  matter,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
forma  So  far  from  the  hidtory  of  Ital-  with  the  question.  But,  leaving  aside 
ian  opera  showing  a  constant  decline  in  the  aria  di  bravura,  where  in  all  music 
the  dramatically  expressive  element  in  can  you  And  more  characteristic  exam- 
its  music,  as  Wagnerians  would  have  pies  of  intense  dramatic  force  than  in 
us  believe,  I  insist  that  it  shows  exactly  Italian  opera  ?  *  Take  the  ensemble- 
the  opposite.  Although  there  is  an  im-  piece,  "Maffeo  Oraini,  signora,  son'  to,"  in 
mense  superficial  disparity  between  the  the  prologue  of  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  with 
singleness  of  dramatic  purpose  in  the  its  inexorable  dosing-in  of  the  oppos- 
stile  rappreserUativo  of  Gaccini  and  Peri,  ing  forces  arotmd  Lucrezia,  her  cries  of 
and  the  apparent  singleness  of  musical  terror,  and  the  whirlwind  stretto  that 
purpose  in  the  rigid  formalism,  the  terminates  the  whole !  The  thing  is  as 
elaboration,  and  often  contrapuntal  de-  dramatic,  both  in  plan  and  effect,  as  can 
velopment  of  the  aria  of  Alessandro  well  be  imagined.  Take  the  quartet  in 
Scarlatti,  we  find  no  such  disparity  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Trovatore,"  with 
when  we  consider  the  intrinsic  emo-  Manrico's  terrible  phrase,  "  Ha,  questa 
tional  and  dramatic  expressiveness  of  infame  Vamor  venduto  ;  *'  I  do  not  think 
the  music  written  in  these  two  styles,  that  Wagner  himself  has  ever  vmtten 
The  real  weakness  of  the  aria  of  Scar-  anything  more  poignantly  expressive  of 
latti,  Handel,  and  others  of  their  period,  ungovernable  rage,  and  utter  misery  of 
as  an  operatic  form,  lay  not  in  its  lack  souL  And  let  no  one  think  for  a  mo- 
of  dramatic,  or  expressive  quality,  but  ment  that  I  am  laboriously  ransacking 
in  its  wholly  unacenic  character  ;  by  its  the  whole  literature  of  ItaUan  opera  to 
length,  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  find  a  few  sporadic  examples  of  dra- 
the  text  it  necessitated,  it  obstructed  matic  force  ;  I  have  taken  my  examples 
the  progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  quite  at  random ;  they  are  characteris- 
But,  from  the  time  of  Scarlatti  and  tic,  and  might  be  multiplied  almost  ad 
Handel  down  te  Verdi,  the  history  of  infinitum.  No,  whatever  may  have  been 
Italian  opera  shows  a  progressive  elim-  the  course  of  Italian  opera,  considered  as 
ination  of  unscenic  elements  from  the  pure  music,  it  has  almost  steadily  fol- 
musical  forms  employed,  as  well  as  a  lowed  the  principle  of  eliminating  what 
pretty  constant  increase  (except  in  the  was  unscenic  in  the  musical  forms  em- 
case  of  the  aria  di  bi*avura)  of  intrinsic  ployed,  and  of  increasing  its  dramatic 
dramatic  vigor  and  expressiveness  in  vitality,  vigor,  and  expressiveness.  The 
the  music.  And  cases  can  be  cited  in  principal  change  that  can  be  brought 
which  the  undramatic   character    and 

RAAmV  imfifnAfln  avati  nf  \\\t\  nri/i  ili  hrn.  *  Let  me  Bay  once  more  that  I  am  now  coDridering  the 

scenic  unnmess  even  OI  ine  ana  (^^Ora-  ^^^  rimply  for  its  dramatic  qnaUty,  and  whoDywltb- 

VUra  may  very  well  be  disputed.      Take  ont  regard  for  its  pnrely  mnslcal  vail*. 
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against  it,  in  this  connection,  is  that  it  that,  if  an  eyolution  of  musical  forms 
did  not  carry  this  process  of  elimination  was  to  take  place  at  all,  it  must  of  needs 
of  unscenic  elements  quite  far  enougL  be  in  accordance  with,  and  dependent 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pomts,  upon,  purely  musical  organic  principles, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  whole  history  of  It  is  quite  idle  to  expect  music,  or  any- 
Italian  opera  is  the  short-livedness  of  thing  else,  to  develop  organically  except 
the  original  Florentine  stUe  rappresenta-  in  obedience  to  the  organic  laws  that 
tivo,  and  the  extreme  readiness  the  opera  lie  in  its  own  nature.  If  the  old  stile 
showed  to  follow  a  path  of  development  rappresentativo  was  to  develop  organi- 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  that  in-  cally,  it  absolutely  had  to  develop  musi- 
dicated  by  the  precepts  of  its  founders,  cally.  It  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  significant  that  the  the  second  dause  of  the  original  Flor- 
opera  so  soon  absoidoned  the  formula  entine  formula  was  essentially  fatal  to 
vnth  which  it  first  set  out.  Of  this  all  musical  vitality  in  the  lyric  drama  ; 
formula  I  have  as*yet  given  only  a  part :  it  was  the  great  mistake  of  the  music- 
That  the  aim  of  music  should  be  to  reform,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  op- 
heighten,  color,  and  vivihr  the  expres-  era.  Their  successors  saw  it  to  be  so, 
sion  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  idea  and  did  their  best,  at  first,  to  correct  it, 
presented  in  tiie  text.  But  this  positive  then  to  expunge  it  altogether.  I  do  not 
part  of  the  Florentine  formula  was  mean  to  say  that  opera  composers,  in 
really  conditioned  and  limited  by  a  Italy  or  elsewhere,  invariably  followed 
quasi-negative  clause,  which  may  briefly  the  wisest  course  in  developing  musical 
be  stated  as  follows :  That,  in  thus  forms,  or  that  the  forms  they  hit  upon 
heightening  the  expression  of  the  poetic  were  always  those  best  fitted  for  their 
and  dramatic  idea,  music  must  forego  purpose.  Every  onward  step  that  the 
all  such  principles  of  organic  structure  art  of  music  has  ever  made  in  its 
as  are  derived  solely  from  its  own  gradual  growth  and  progress  has  been 
nature.*  Now  it  was  just  this  negative  purely  tentative,  and  many  mistakes 
clause  of  its  original  formula  that  the  have  been  made.  But  it  is  of  signal 
opera  so  soon  disobeyed,  for,  as  I  have  importance  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
said,  the  evolution  of  musical  forms  in  that  it  was  aesthetically  unavoidable  that 
accordance  with  purely  and  exclusively  an  organic  evolution  of  some  sort  should 
musical  prinm)les  of  organism  set  in  go  forward  in  the  music  of  the  lyric 
very  soon.  Ijie  positive  part  of  the  drama ;  that  it  should  remain  wholly  in- 
formula  was  adhered  to,  with  greater  or  organic  and  amorphous  was  impossible, 
less  tenacity,  to  the  end ;  its  primary  for  it  is  contrary  to  a  fundamental  law 
importance  was  undoubtedly  lost  sight  of  nature  that  that  which  contains  with- 
of  at  times,  but  it  was  never,  or  hai^y  in  itself  the  potency  and  power  of  or- 
ever,  wholly  abandoned.  It  has  been  ganic  development  should  remain  for- 
claimed  that  the  evolution  of  musical  ever  inorgamc.  And  that  music  does 
forms  that  went  forward  in  the  opera  contain  within  itself  such  potency  and 
was  a  whoUy  artificial  one,  that  it  corre-  power  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
sponded  te  no  rational  artistic  need,  and  Now  Wagner  has  been  the  first  to 
necessarily  contravened  the  true  fun-  attempt  te  re-establish  both  clauses  of 
damental  principles  of  the  lyric  drama,  this  formula,  as  a  law  governing  music 
I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  believing  in  the  lyric  drama,  since  the  original 
this  to  be  true  ;  indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  promulgators  of  the  doctrine  passed 
utterly  and  totally  false.  But  even  if  it  away.  Gluck  came  near  doing  so,  but 
were  true,  it  is  none  the  less  indubitable  even  he  hesitated  to  subscribe  to  the 

second  clause.    Wagner  still  remains  the 

•  This  BUtement  of  the  native  cUuse  of  the  Fiorra-  only  composer  who  has  made  a  thorough- 

tine  formula  le  true  to  the  epuit  rather  than  to  the  letter  y  -s  •  x      x     xj.  x   x     -l   • 

of  the  nsthetic  code  of  the  mosic-refonn.    The  Floren-  gomg  and  consistent  attempt  tO   bring 

tine  reformers  only  Included  the  principles  of  counter-  AUp    Ivrin    i^ramn.    \\njcAr    fn    a.    onmnlAfA 

polntin  their  taboo:  but  as  counCrpolnt  was  the  only  ^^^^    fJ^^    drama    DaCK    U>    a    complete 

organic  musical  development  recognized,  or  even  known,  allefiriance  to  its  Orurinal  pnnciples  ;  he 

inlbeirday.it  was  naturally  the  only  form  they  attacked.  ^i^J^  \^^„  ««r.r.*v4.^^  *i>^  m^^^^^i^^  V^« 

But  it  is  none  the  lees  eriaent  that  the  spirit  of  the  le-  alone  Joas  accepted  tne  r  lorentme  lor- 

form  movement  was  inimic^aUindepradent  musical  ^ula  in  ite  entirety,  and  made  it  the  pri- 

development,  and  my  statement  of  the  formula  is  conse-  ***^****  *"  *v«  *^««*x^«j ,  ^^xx^a ^^^xa^^  *«  w^^  ^x* 

quenUy  quite  fair. «  mary  article  of  his  musical  creed.    And 
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Wagnerians  have  not  hesitated  to  pro-  had  his  faith  put  to  the  test  of  being 
claim  this  formula  as  an  all-important  brought  face  to  face  with  artistically 
and  integral  factor  of  the  grea^ess  of  creative  promptings  from  within.  It  is 
his  works.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  im-  enough  to  examine  some  of  its  logical 
puting  too  much  power  to  a  formula,  for  corolhtries  to  see  that  a  complete  faith 
I  hold,  with  Zola,  that  "  every  formula,  in  this  creed  of  Wagner's  is  hardly  im- 
in  itself,  is  good  and  legitimate,  it  is  aginable  to-day.  Take  only  one  point : 
enough  that  a  man  of  genius  make  it  If  Wagnerianism  were  true,  through  and 
his  own ;  in  other  words,  a  formula  is  through,  all  purely  instrumental  com- 
nothing  but  an  instrument  furnished  by  position  would  have  been  irrational  af- 
a  certaon  historical  and  social  environ-  ter  Beethoven's  Ninth  Svmphony !  Who 
ment,  and  which  owes  its  beauty  above  is  there  that  believes  this  ?  Not  many, 
all  to  the  more  or  less  superior  way  in  surely,  with  the  stock  of  Mendelssohn 
which  the  predestined  man  knows  how  and  Schumann  symphonies  we  have,  and 
to  draw  music  from  it"  The  value  of  while  Brahms  still  lived.  lean  see  noth- 
an  artistic  formula  resides  not  so  much  ing  for  it  but  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
in  itself  as  in  the  living  faith  with  which  splendor  of  Wagner's  genius,  as  exhib- 
it inspires  the  artist.  The  theory  may  ited  in  his  works,  that  has  led  the  pres- 
be  incomplete  or  irrational,  or,  again,  it  ent  out-and-out  Wagnerians  to  accept 
may  be  irrefragable ;  in  either  case,  it  his  formula  in  toto ;  and  that,  under 
mifrors  the  bent  of  the  man  who  for-  the  double  influence  of  the  evangel  and 
mulated  it ;  and,  the  formula  once  ar-  the  miracles,  they  have  turned  round 
rived  at,  he  will  unavoidably  have  pro-  to  use  the  dogma  as  an  irrefragable  ar- 
founder,  more  complete,  and  unshf^en  gument  to  prove  the  perfection  of  the 
faith  in  it  than  in  any  other.    It  thus  works. 

becomes  the  means  by  which  he  can  It  is,  however,  far  truer  to  say  that 
best  bring  his  own  genius  to  a  focus  the  prime  value  of  this  formula  lay  in 
upon  his  work,  the  tool  of  all  others  the  fact  that  it  was  the  perfectly  free 
with  which  he  can  work  with  the  great-  expression  of  Wagner's  personal  artis- 
est  freedom  and  security.  But  it  does  tic  instincts,  so  that,  pinning  his  en- 
not  in  the  least  follow  that  another  man  tire  faith  to  it^  he  coidd  work  with  it 
can  work  equally  well  with  it,  or  even  do  in  absolute  freedom,  unharassed  by  the 
his  best  possible  work  with  it  That  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  So  far  the  formula 
certain  formula  is  even  the  mne  qua  non  was,  secondarily,  but  only  secondarily, 
of  this  or  that  man's  artistic  productive-  a  factor  in  the  greatness  of  his  works, 
ness,  that  it  is  at  once  his  strength  and  But,  primarily,  it  explains  their  beset- 
his  guide,  is  no  certain  proof  of  its  gen-  ting  weakness.  Holding  fast  by  both 
eral  excellence  ;  all  that  is  proved  is  that  of  its  clauses,  Wagner,  like  the  old 
it  is  the  tool  with  which  he  individually  Florentines  before  him,  failed  in  one 
can  best  work.  It  furnishes  him,  on  the  point :  in  giving  the  lyric  drama  an 
one  hand,  with  the  channel  through  which  organic  musical  form.  Lideed,  it  could 
his  genius  draws  its  inspiration,  and,  on  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  formula 
the  other,  with  the  mould  in  which  he  forbids  all  essentially  musical  organism, 
casts  this  inspiration  that  it  may  be  To  object  that  the  development  and  es- 
given  an  intelhgible  and  plastic  shape.  tablishment  of  an  organic  musical  form 
As  for  the  Wagner  formula,  I  do  not  was  no  part  of  his  artistic  striving  is 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  not  to  answer  this  ;  for,  whether  he 
Wagnerian  extremists,  anyone  in  our  tried  to  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
day  has  the  complete  faith  in  it  that  did  not.  Do  not  think  that,  in  saying 
Wagner  had.  And,  for  the  Wagnerian  this,  I  forget  the  many  pages  of  musi- 
extremists,  let  it  not  seem  invidious  if  I  cally  coherent  and  organic  writing  that 
say  here  that  their  faith  in  Wagner's  are  to  be  found  even  in  his  later  music- 
creed  seems  rather  of  the  mediaeval  sort,  dramas ;  I  willingly  admit  that  he  often 
as  based  more  upon  the  miracles  the  rose  superior  to  ms  formula.  But  the 
prophet  worked  than  upon  an  unbiassed  general  lack  of  organic  quality  in  his 
sifting  of  his  preaching  ;  at  all  events,  it  music  is  none  the  less  undeniable.  I 
is  ceitain  that  no  one  of  them  has  ever  would  not,  either,  be  thought  to  under- 
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rate  the  puissant  splendor  of  his  genius,  we  have  the  complete  transmutation  of 
nor  the  immense  good  he  has  done  in  dramatic  poetiy  and  dramatic  action 
the  field  in  which  he  worked.  He  alone  into  music.  And  let  me  say,  to  con- 
has  carried  through  to  its  absolute  dude,  that,  no  matter  what  function 
completion  that  process  of  elimination  music  may  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
of  undramatic  and  unscenic  moments  whether  it  be  to  appeal  to  our  emotions 
from  the  music  of  the  lyric  drama,  in  and  imagination  as  pure  form  and  color 
which  the  Italians  halted,  and  in  which  in  the  Efymphony  or  sonata,  or  to  heighten 
the  French  and  the  Germans  themselves  and  idealize  the  expression  of  poetry  in 
had  (with  few  exceptions)  not  gone  the  song,  the  cantata,  or  the  lyric  dnona, 
much  further  than  they.  Undramatic  or  it  would  be  contrary  to  every  known 
unscenic  music  is  now,  and  will  hence-  law  of  nature  for  it  to  relinquish  any 
forth  forever  be,  a  solecism  in  the  lyric  principle  of  organic  structure  that  has 
drama,  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  this  we  been  evolved  from  its  own  substance, 
owe  to  Wagner.  'Perhaps  it  was  neces-  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws, 
sary  for  a  man  of  commanding  genius  to  This  or  that  particular  musical  form  may 
have  the  complete  faith  in  an  extreme  become  extinct  and  make  way  for  others 
formula  that  Wagner  had,  necessary  for  in  the  general  and  unceasing  struggle 
him  to  see  only  one  side  of  the  question,  for  existence,  and  only  the  fittest  will 
to  be  able  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  survive  ;  and  what  is  fit  to-day  may  be 
such  solecisms,  as  it  were,  at  one  fell  unfit  to-morrow.  But  the  great  prin- 
swoop.  But  with  aU  the  miracles,  both  ciple  of  musical  form  and  organism  of 
creative  and  destructive,  Wagner  worked,  some  sort  is  eternal;  and,  if  we  may 
the  weak  point  in  his  doctrine  and  his  trust  the  lesson  of  the  past,  the  evolu- 
practice  is  none  the  less  to  be  criticised,  tion  of  the  future  will  still  be  one  from 
It  is  not  true  that,  in  order  to  heighten,  simpler  to  more  complex  and  more 
color,  and  vivify  the  expression  of  the  highly  organized  forms.  Just  as  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  idea  presented  in  lack  of  musical  organism  in  the  old 
the  text,  music  must  forego  those  prin-  Florentine  stile  rappresentativo  was  soon 
ciples  of  organic  development  which  are  felt  to  be  a  weakness,  and  not  a  source 
derived  solely  from  its  own  nature ;  it  of  strength,  in  the  lyric  drama,  so  will 
is  not  true  that,  in  order  to  be  dramatic,  the  similar  lack  of  musical  organism  in 
music  must  be  inorganic,  and  take  what  the  Wagnerian  music-drama  be  found  to 
semblance  of  form  it  can  from  the  poetry  be  a  weakness,  and,  in  time,  be  cured  by 
alone.  The  second  finale  (statue  scene)  a  new  formal  evolution  of  some  sort, 
of  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni  proves  this.  Wagner's  famous  dictum,  that  the  com- 
The  music  in  this  thrice -wonderful  poser  in  lyric  drama  must  remember 
scene  is  as  stoutly  organic  in  structure,  not  to  be  too  musical,  will  give  way  to 
its  development  is  as  strictly  based  upon  Von  BdloVs  far  truer  and  profounder 
purely  musical  principles,  as  any  that  counter-apophthegm,  that  a  composer 
was  ever  written,  while  it  is  as  thor-  cannot,  in  any  case,  possibly  be  musical 
oughly  and  essentially  dramatic  and  enough.  A  certain  German  critic  once 
scenic  as  any  that  Wagner  himself  ever  said  that,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
wrote.  Here  music  not  only  performs  Wagner,  he  was  indisputably  the  gate 
its  proper  dramatic  function  in  the  ly-  through  which  the  future  path  of  the  ly- 
ric drajna,  but  performs  it  in  the  best  ric  drama  lay.  Yes,  but  the  lyric  drama 
possible  way,  in  accordance  with  the  must  pass  through  this  gate ;  stop  at  it 
highest  laws  of  its  own  being.     Here  it  cannot. 
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By  Harold  Frederic. 

CHAPTER  XXY.  directness  and  brevity  of  statement  not 

inherited  by  her  son. 

A   CBESTFALLEN  BBTUBN  TO   ALBANT. 

**  January  9,  A.  D.  1776. 

OR  a  man  who  had  "Dearly  Beloved  Son:    This  I    write, 

his  physician's  being  well  and  contented  for  the  most  part, 

personal  assurance  aqcL  trusting  that  jou  are  the  same.     It  is  so 

that    there   was  ^oi^g  since  I  have  seen  you— now  nearlj  four 

nothing  serious  in  y^J^-^^^^  7^^,  ways  are  beyond  me    and  I 

uyuuuig  o^xv/uo  *XA  ^^gj.  ^^^  jj^  advice.     People  hereabout  affect 

his   case,  I  recov-  much  satisfaction  in  your  promotion  to  be  an 

ered  my  strength  officer.   I  do  not  conceal  my  preference  that  you 

with    vexatious  sl^ould  have  been  a  God-fearing  man,  though 

slowness.       There  JOu  were  of  humbler  sUtion     However,  that 

.    .  ,        ^            .               i_  I  surrendered  vour  keeping  to  a  papistical  in- 

was  a  very  pamful  and  wearing  week,  fi^el  is  my  own  blame,  and  I  do  not  reproach 

indeed,  before  it  became  clear  to  me  you. 

that  I  was  even  convalescent,  and  there-  **  The  nigger  Tulp,  whom  you  sent  to  me, 

after  my  progress  v^as  wofully  halting  f P^^/^.Y  departure  for  the  wars,  was  more 

J  .    .  •^   -Sii. °  i      xi ^u«««  v^^ui.  »^«.i^  trouble  than  he  was  worth,  to  say  nothing  of 

andmtermittent.   Perhaps  health  would  ^^^  ^          ^e  was  both  lame  Ind  foolish, 

have  come  more  rapidly  if  with  every  getting  forever  in  my  way,  and  crying  by  the 

sound  of  the  guns  from  the  platforms,  hour  with  fears  for  your  safety.     I  therefore 

and  every  rattle  of  the  drums  outside,  I  ««»*  ^^  ^  ^^s  ^^^  home,  The  Cedars,  where, 

had  not  y^thfully  asked  myself.  "Of  '^^'^^'l^ :^l'Z^4Z^2Z. 

what  use  IS  aU  tllis  now,  alas  I  having  taken   her  place)  he  will  not  get  in 

These  bad  days   were  nearing  their  the  way,  and  where  others  can  help  him  to 

end  when  Dr.  Teunis    one  afternoon  weep. 

came  in  with  tidings  from  home.     An  ^  ;;  When  Mistress  Cross  came  down  to  The 

I.  J         •  ^j^^^ww*  Aiu^^„  v>^««  Cedars  last  summer,  having  been  deserted  by 

express  had  arrived  from  Albany,  tang-  ^^^  worthless  husbaid,  and  found  Mr.  Stewart 

ing  the  intelligence  that  (General  Woos-  stricken  with  paralysis,  I  was  moved  to  offer 

ter  was    shortly   to   come  with  re-en-  my  assistance  while  they  both  lay  ilL    The  bur- 

f orcements,  to  take  over  our  headless  ^^^  <>'  ^«^  illness  was  so  great  that  your  aunt 

command.      There  were  many  letters  broke  down  under  it,  but  she  did  not  die  until 

wmuwAvt.       j.*icic           T,  *"^«'    *^i»««  «  j^^^j.  ])4j3tre8a  Cross  had  recovered  from  her 

for    the   officers   as    well,   and    among  fever,  and  Mr.  Stewart  had  regained  his  speech 

these  were  two  for  me.     The  physician  and  a  small  portion  of  his  wits.    Mistress  Cross 

made  some  show  of  keeping  these  back  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  despoiled  of  all  her 

from  me,  but  the  cousin  relented,  and  I  "«^t^«l  belongings,  for  she  brought  not  so 

,    ,  1       ,         •     X.  J  X           J  Ai.  -_  much  as  a  clean  smock  away  with  her  from  her 

was  bolstered  up  m  bed  to  read  them.  husband's  house,  and  there  was  there  in  charge 

One  was  a  busmess  epistle  from  Al-  an  insolent  rascal  named  Rab,  who,  when  I  de- 

bany,  enclosing   a  brief  memorandum  manded  the  keys  and  his  mistress's  chattels, 

of   the    disposition    of   certain    moneys  essayed  to  turn  me  away.     I  lectured  him  upon 

and  goods  belonging  to  the  Englkh  ^^X^^^X^/r^J  ^^nS^^s^n^^^^^^^ 

trading    company  whose  agent  1  had  yant  from  whom  I  received  what  I  came  for. 

been,  and  setting  my  mind  at  ease  con-  She  would  otherwise  have  obtained  nothing,  for, 

ceming  what  remained  of  its  interests.  obstinate  as  she  is  in  some  matters,  she  is  a 

The  other  was  a  much  longer  missive,  t'^l^  ^'^\  *^  ^»*>  *"^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^""^  '«"  <>^ 

'  Awab  s  malevolence 

written  in  my  mother's  neat,  painstak-  .c^^   Stewart's  mind  is  still  in  a  sad  way. 

ing  hand,  and  in  my  mothers  language.  He  is  childish  beyond  belief,  and  Ulks  about 

My  story  can  be  advanced  in  no  better  you  as  if  you  were  a  lad  again,  and  then  speaks 

way  than  by  translating  freely  from  the  <>'  fo^-^i^n  matters,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 

original  Dutch  document,  which  I  still  'L^^Tn^/^iViioin^  w^Jr^^n^w  JLT 
_  o  J  1  •  i_  1.  '^  x-L  •  1  ceeamg.  In  boaily  health,  lie  seems  now  some- 
have,  and  which  shows,  if  nothing  else,  ^hat  stronger.    I  knitted  him  some  woollen 

that  Dame  Mauverensen  had  powers  of  stockings,  but  he  would  not  wear  them,  saying 
Vol.  Vn.— 53 
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that  thej  scratched  his  legs.  Mistress  Cross 
might  have  persuaded  him  out  of  this  nonsense, 
bat  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  She  also  humors 
him  in  the  matter  of  taking  him  to  the  Papist 
church  at  Johnstown,  whenever  the  roads  are 
open,  he  having  become  highly  devotional  in 
his  second  childhood.  I  was  vigorously  op- 
posed to  indulging  this  idea  of  his,  which  is 
almost  as  sinful  in  her  as  it  is  superstitious  and 
silly  in  him,  but  she  would  go  her  own  gait, 
and  so  she  may  for  all  of  me. 

**  She  insisted,  too,  on  having  one  of  Adam 
Wemple's  girls  in  to  do  the  work  when  your 
aunt  fell  ill.  I  recommended  to  her  the  widow 
of  Dirck  Tappan,  a  worthy  and  pious  woman 
who  could  not  sleep  if  there  was  so  much  as  a 
speck  of  dust  on  the  floor  under  her  bed,  but 
she  would  not  listen  to  me,  saying  that  she 
liked  Moll  Wemple  and  wanted  her,  and  that 
she  did  not  like  Dame  Tappan  and  did  not  want 
her.  Upon  this  I  came  home,  seeing  clearly 
that  my  company  was  not  desired  longer. 

**I  send  you  the  stockings  which  I  knitted 
for  Mr.  Stewart,  and  sundry  other  woollen 
trifles.  Your  sisters  are  all  well,  but  the 
troubles  in  the  Valley  take  young  men's 
thoughts  unduly  off  the  subject  of  marriage. 
If  the  Committee  would  only  hang  John  John- 
son or  themselves  there  would  be  peace,  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  girls  would  get  husbands 
again.  But  all  say  matters  will  be  worse  be- 
fore they  mend. 

"  Affectionately,  your  mother, 
'*  Katharikb  Mauverensbn." 

As  I  look  at  this  ancient,  faded  letter, 
which  brought  to  me  in  belated  and 
roundabout  form  the  tidings  of  Mr. 
Stewart's  helpless  condition  and  of 
Daisy's  illness  and  grief,  I  can  recaU  that 
my  first  impulse  was  to  laugh.  There 
was  something  so  droll,  yet  so  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  my  honest, 
bustling,  resolute,  domineering  mother 
in  the  thing,  that  its  humor  for  the  mo- 
ment overbalanced  the  gravity  of  the 
news.  There  was  no  more  helpful, 
valuable,  or  good-hearted  woman  alive 
than  she,  provided  always  it  was  per- 
mitted her  to  manage  and  dictate  every- 
thing for  everybody.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  trouble  she  would  imder- 
take,  nothing  in  the  world  she  would 
not  do,  for  people  who  would  ponsent 
to  be  done  for,  and  would  allow  her  to 
dominate  all  their  thoughts  and  deeds. 
But  the  moment  they  revolted,  or  showed 
the  weakest  inclination  to  do  things 
their  own  way,  she  blazed  up  and  was  off 
like  a  rocket.  Her  taste  for  governing 
was  little  short  of  a  mania,  and  I  could 
see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  just  how  she  had 
essayed  to  rule  Daisy,  and  how  in  her 


failure  she  had  written  to  me,  uncon- 
sciously revealing  her  pique. 

Poor  Daisy  !  My  thoughts  had  swung 
quickly  enough  from  my  mother  to  her, 
and,  once  there,  persistently  lingered. 
She  had,  then,  been  at  The  Cedars  since 
June ;  she  had  been  very  ill,  but  now 
was  in  health  again  ;  she  was  a  fugitive 
from  her  rightful  home,  and  stood  in 
fear  of  her  former  servants ;  she  had 
upon  her  hands  a  broken  old  invfdid, 
and  to  all  his  freaks  and  foibles  was  a 
willing  slave;  she  was  the  saddened, 
solitaiy  mistress  of  a  large  estate,  with 
all  its  anxieties  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold by  the  fact  that  these  were  war- 
times, that  passions  ran  peculiarly  high 
and  fierce  all  about  her,  and  that  her 
husband's  remaining  friends,  now  her 
bitter  foes,  perhaps,  were  in  a  desperate 
state  of  temper  and  daring. 

From  this  grewsome  revery  I  roused 
myself  to  exclaim  :  "  Teunis,  every  day 
counts  now.  The  sooner  I  get  home 
the  better ! " 

''  Quite  so,"  said  he,  with  ready  sar- 
casm. *'  We  will  go  on  snow-shoes  to 
Sorel  to-morrow  morning." 

"No— you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
want  to— —  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  entirely  so.  We  might,  in 
fact,  start  this  evening.  The  wolves  are 
a  trifle  troublesome  just  now,  but  with  a 
strong  and  active  companion,  like  you, 
I  should  fear  nothing." 

"  Will  you  cease  jesting,  Teunis ! 
What  I  want  now  is  to  exhaust  all 
means  of  gaining  strength — ^to  make 
every  hour  tell  upon  the  work  of  my 
restoration.  There  is  urgent  need  of 
me  at  home.  See  for  yourself!"  And 
I  gave  him  my  mother's  letter. 

My  cousin  had  had  from  me,  during 
our  long  camp  intercourse,  sufficient 
details  of  my  early  life  to  enable  him  to 
understand  all  my  mother's  allusions. 
He  read  the  letter  through  carefully, 
and  smiled.  Then  he  went  over  it  again, 
and  turned  grave,  and  began  to  look 
out  of  the  window  and  whistle  softly. 

"  Well,"  I  asked,  impatiently  ;  "  what 
is  your  judgment  ?  " 

"  My  judgment  is  that  your  mother 
was,  without  doubt,  the  daughter  of  my 
great-unde  Baltus.  When  I  was  four- 
teen years  old  my  father  put  me  out  of 
his  house  because  I  said  that  cocoa-nuts 
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grew  on  trees,  he  having  been  credibly  the  news  that  the  British  had  evacuated 

informed  by  a  sailor  that  they  were  dug  Boston  put  us  in  better  spirits.    The 

from  the  ground  like  potatoe&     Every-  spring  was  backwai'd,  but  it  was  April 

body  said  of    my   father,   when  they  by  the  calendar  if  not  by  the  tree-buds 

learned  of  this :  '  How  much  he  is  like  and  gardens,  and  busy  preparations  for 

his  uncle,  Captain  Baltus.'    She  has  the  the  season's  campaign  were  going  for- 

true    family   piety,   too.      The   saying  ward.     General  Schuyler  took  me  into 

in  Schenectady  used  to  be :  '  The  Van  his  own  house,  and  insisted  upon  my 

Hooms  are  a  God-fearing  people — and  having  a  full  fortnight's  rest,  telling  me 

they  have  reason  to  be.' "  that  I  needed  all  my  strength  for  the 

I  could  not  but  laugh  at  this,  the  work  he  had  in  mind  for  me.  The  re- 
while  I  protested  that  it  was  his  views  pose  was  in  truth  grateful,  after  the 
upon  the  tidings  in  the  letter  that  I  long  and  difficult  journey  I  had  per- 
wished.  formed  in  my  enfeebled  condition,  and 

''I  agree  with  you  that  the  sooner  what  with  books  and  pictures,  and  the 

you    get    home    the  better,"  he  said,  journals  of  events  that  had  transpired 

serioiisly.     ''  The  troubles  in  the  Valley  during  my  long  absence,  and  the  calls 

will  be  ripe  ere  long.    The  letters  from  of  friends,  and  the  careful  kindness  of 

Albany,  just  arrived,  are  fOled,  they  teU  the  general  and  his  good  wife,  I  ought 

me,  with  rumors  of  the  doings  of  John-  to  have  felt  myself  indeed  happy, 

son.      General  Schuyler  had,   at    last  But  in  some  senses  it  was  to  me  the 

accounts,  gone  up  toward  Johnstown  most  vexatious  fortnight  of  the  whole 

with  a  regiment,  to  discover  the  baron-  spring,  for  no  hour  of  it  all  passed  in 

et's  intentions.    So  get  well  as  fast  as  which  I  was  not  devoured  wiui  anxiety 

you  like — and  we  wHl  be  oflEl"  to  be  among  my  own  people  again.    The 

This  was  easv  enough  to  say,  but  general  was  so  preoccupied  and  bur- 
nearly  two  months  went  by  before  I  was  dened  with  the  stress  of  public  and 
judged  able  to  travel  We  indeed  did  martial  business,  always  in  his  case  ear- 
not  make  a  start  until  after  General  ried  on  for  the  most  part  under  the  em- 
Wooster  arrived  with  more  troops,  and  barrassment  of  recurring  illness,  that  I 
assumed  command.  Our  return  was  shrank  from  questioning  him,  and  the 
accomplished  in  the  company  of  the  fear  haunted  me  that  it  was  his  inten- 
express  he  sent  back  with  news  of  his  tion  to  send  me  away  again  without  a 
arrival,  and  his  report  of  the  state  of  visit  to  my  old  home.  It  is  true  that  I 
afGEuirs  in  front  of  Quebec.  From  our  might  have  pleaded  an  invalid's  privi- 
own  knowledge  this  was  very  bad,  what  leges,  but  I  was  really  well  enough  to 
with  the  mutmous  character  of  many  of  work  with  prudence,  and  I  could  not 
the  men,  the  total  absence  of  subor-  offer  to  shirk  duty  at  such  a  time, 
dination,  and  the  bitter  jealousies  which  But  in  his  own  good  time  the  general 
existed  among  the  rival  officers.  Even  relieved  my  mind  and  made  me  ashamed 
above  the  joy  of  turning  our  faces  once  that  I  had  ever  doubted  his  consider- 
more  toward  home,  there  rose  in  both  ateness.  After  breakfast  one  morning 
of  us  a  sense  of  relief  at  cutting  loose  — it  was  the  first,  I  remember,  upon 
from  an  expedition  which  had  done  no  which  I  wore  the  new  uniform  with 
good,  and  that,  too,  at  such  a  sad  cost  which  I  had  been  forced  to  replace  the 
of  suffering  and  bloodshed.  It  was  im-  rags  brought  from  Quebec — ne  called 
possible  to  have  any  pride  whatever  in  me  to  him  in  his  library,  and  imfolded 
the  adventure,  and  we  had  small  dis-  to  me  his  plans  : 

position  to  look  people  in  the  face,  ''  John  Johnson  lied  to  me  last  Janu- 
or  talk  with  them  of  the  siege  and  ary,  when  I  went  up  there,  disarmed  his 
attack.  To  do  them  justice,  the  resi-  Scotchmen,  and  took  his  parole.  He 
dents  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  lied  to  me  here  in  March,  when  he 
through  which  we  slowly  passed  were  came  down  and  denied  that  he  was  re- 
civil  enough.  But  we  felt  tiiat  we  were  ceiving  and  despatching  spies  throij^h 
returning  like  detected  impostors,  and  the  woods  to  and  from  Canada,  l^e 
we  had  no  heart  for  their  courtesies.  truth  is  not  in  him.    During  the  past 

Albany  was  reached  at  last,  and  there  month  much  proof  has  come  to  my 
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hands  of  his  hiding  arms  and  powder  I  was  on  the  very  threshold  of  my  boj- 

and  lead  near   the  Hall,   and    of  his  hood's  playfield — within  a  short  hour's 

devil's  work  among  the  Mohawks,  whom  walk  of  my  boyhood's  home, 

he  plots  day  and  night  to  turn  against  The  air  was  full  of  sounds.    Birds 

us.     All  this  time  he  keeps  a  smooth  sang  with  merry  discordance  aU  through 

tongue  for  us,  but  is  conspiring  with  the  thicket  to  our  right,  flitting  among 

his  Tory  neighbors,  and  with  those  who  the  pale  green  tangle  of  spring's  foliage, 

followed  Guy  to  Canada,  to  do  us  a  mis-  The  May  sunshine  had  lured  forth  some 

chief.    Now  that  General  Washington  pioneer  locusts,  whose  shrill  cries  came 

is  master   at  Boston,   and  affidrs  are  from  who  could  teU  where — the  tall 

moving  well  elsewhere,  there  is  no  rea-  swale-grass  on  the  river  edge,  erect  now 

son  for  further  mincing  of  matters  in  again  after  the  April  floods,  or  the  brown 

Tryon  County.     It  is  my  purpose  to  broom-corn  nearer  the  road,  or  from  the 

send  Colonel  Dayton  to  Johnstown  with  sky  above  ?    We  could  hear  the  squir- 

part  of  his  regiment,  to  settle  the  thing  rels'  mocking  chatter  in  the  tree-tops, 

once  for  alL    He  will  have  the  aid  of  the  whirr  of  the  kingfishers  along  uie 

Herkimer's  militia  if  he  needs  them,  willow -fringed  water — the  indefijiable 

and  will  arrest  Sir  John,  the  leaders  of  chorus  of  Nature's  myriad  small  chil- 

his  Scotch  followers,   and   aJl  others,  dren,  all  glad  that  spring  was  come, 

tentmts    and    gentlemen    alike,    whose  But  above  these  our  ears  took  in  the 

freedom  is  a  threat  to  the  neighbor-  ceaseless  clang  of  the  drums,  and  the 

hood.    In  short,  he  will  stamp  out  the  sound  of  hundreds  of  armed  men's  feet, 

whole  wasps'  nest.  tramping  in  unison  upon  the  road  before 

"  You  know  the  Valley  well,  and  your  us,  behind  us,  at  our  side, 
people  are  there.  It  is  the  place  for  For  my  second  return  to  the  Valley 
you  just  now.  Here  is  your  commis-  was  at  the  head  of  troops,  bringing  vio- 
sion  as  major — ^but  you  are  still  attached  lence,  perhaps  bloodshed,  in  their  train, 
to  my  stafll  I  lend  you  merely  to  the  I  could  not  but  contrast  it,  in  my  mind, 
Tryon  County  Committee.  You  will  with  that  other  home-coming,  four  years 
go  with  Dayton  as  far  as  you  like —  before,  when  I  sat  turned  to  look  east- 
either  to  Caughnawaga,  or  some  near  ward  in  the  bow  of  Enoch's  boat,  and 
place — perhaps  your  old  home  would  every  soft  dip  of  the  oars  timed  the  glad 
suit  you  best.  Please  yourself.  You  carol  in  my  heart  of  home  and  friends — 
need  not  assist  in  the  arrests  at  Johns-  and  the  sweet  maid  I  loved.  I  was  so 
town ;  that  might  be  painful  to  you.  happy  then  I — and  now,  coming  from 
But  after  Dayton's  return  with  his  pris-  the  other  direction,  with  suggestions  of 
oners  you  will  be  my  representative  in  force  and  cruel  purposes  in  every  echo 
that  district.  You  have  four  days  in  of  our  soldiers'  tread,  I  was,  to  tell  the 
which  to  make  ready.  I  see  the  pros-  plain  truth,  very  miserable  withaL 
pect  pleases  you.  Good  I  To-morrow  My  talk  with  Colonel  Dayton  had,  in 
we  will  discuss  it  further."  a  way,  contributed  to  this  gloomy  feel- 
When  I  got  outside  I  fairly  leaped  ing.  We  had,  from  choice,  ridden  side 
for  joy.  by  side  for  the  better  part  of  two  days, 

and,  for  very  need  of  confiding  in  some- 
one, I  had  talked  with  him  concerning 

CHAPTER  XXVL  my  affidrs  more  freely  than  was  my 

wont.    This  was  the  easier,  because  he 

I  SEE  DAisT  Ain>  THE  OLD  HOME  ONCE  MOBE.  was  a  Contemplative,  serious,  and  sensi- 
ble man,  whose  words  and  manner  creat- 

I  BODE  beside  Colonel  Elias  Dayton  ed  confidence.    Moreover,  he  was  neith- 

one  forenoon  some  ten  days  later,  up  er  Dutchman  nor  Yankee,  but  a  native 

the  Valley  road,  my  pulses  beating  fast  Jerseyman,  and  so  considered  my  story 

at  the  growing  faminarity  of  the  scene  from  an  equable  and  fair  point  of  view, 

before  us.     We  had  crossed  the  Chuc-  without  bias. 

tenimda  Creek,  and  were  within  sight  of  It  was,  indeed,  passing  strange  that 

the  gray  walls  of  Guy  Park.  Beyond  rose  this  man,  on  his  way  to  seize  or  crush 

the  hills  behind  which  lay  Fort  Johnson,  the  Johnson  clique,  as  the  case  might 
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be,  should  have  been  the  one  to  first  ii  But  I  can  see  how  they  would  de- 
arouse  in  my  mind  the  idea  that,  after  fend  it  to  their  own  consciences — just 
all,  the  Tories  had  their  good  side,  and  as  these  thrifty  Whig  farmers  here- 
were  doing  what  to  them  seemed  right,  about  explain  in  their  own  minds  as 
at  tremendous  cost  and  sacrifice  to  them-  patriotic  and  public-spirited  their  itch- 
selves.  I  had  been  telling  him  what  a  ing  to  get  hold  of  Johnson's  Manor, 
ruffian  was  Philip  Gross,  and  what  T^  and  look  at  things  in  this  light, 
grounds  I  had  for  hating  him,  and  de-  Good  and  bad  are  relative  terms ;  noth- 
spitefully  describing  the  other  chief  ing  is  positively  and  unchangeably  eviL 
Tories  of  the  district.  He  said  in  re-  Each  group  of  men  has  its  own  littie 
ply,  I  remember :  world  of  reasons  and  motives,  its  own 

''You  seem  to  miss  the  sad  phase  of  atmosphere,  its  own  standard  of  right 

all  this,  my  friend.    Your  young  blood  and  wrong.    If  you  shut  your  eyes,  and 

feels  only  the  partisan  promptings  of  condemn  or  praise  these  wholly,  without 

dislike.    Someday — soon, perhaps — ^you  first  striving  to  comprehend  them,  you 

will  all  at  once  find  this  youthful  heat  may  or  may  not  do  mischief  to  them  ; 

gone  ;  you  will  begin  to  walk  around  you  assuredly  injure  yourself." 

men  and  things,  so  to  ^^ak,  and  study  Thus,  and  at  great  length,  spoke  the 

them  from  all  sides.     This  stage  comes  philosophical  colonel    I  could  not  help 

to  every  sober  mind ;  it  vnll  come  to  suspecting  that  he  had  too  open  a  mind 

you.    Then  you  will  realize  that  this  to  be  a  very  valuable  fighter,  and,  indeed, 

baronet  up   yonder  is,  from  his  own  this  proved  to  be  true.    He  subsequently 

stand-point,  a  chivalrous,  gallant,  loyal  built  some  good  and  serviceable  forts 

gentleman,  who  imperils  estates,  power,  along  the  Mohawk,  one  of  which  to  this 

peace,  almost  life  itself,  rather  than  do  day  bears  his  name,  but  he  attained  no 

what  he  holds  to  be  weak  or  wrong,  diatinction  as  a  soldier  in  the  field. 

Why,  take  even  this  enemy  of  yours,  this  But,  none  the  less,  his  words  impressed 

Gross.    He  was  one  of  the  notables  of  me  greatiy.    What  he  said  had  never 

these  parts — rich,  popular,  influential ;  been  put  to  me  in  clear  form  before,  and 

he  led  a  life  of  utmost  luxury  and  pleas-  at  twenty-seven  a  man's  mind  is  in  that 

ure.    All  this  he  has  exchanged  for  the  receptive  frame,   trembling  upon    the 

rough  work  of  a  soldier,  with  its  priva-  verge  of  the  meditative  stage,  when  the 

tions,   cold,  fatigue,  and    the    risk    of  presentation  of  new  ideas  like   these 

death.    Ask  yourself  why  he  did  it."  often  marks  a  distinct  turn  in  the  prog- 

''I  see  what  you  would  enforce,"!  ress  and  direction  of  his  thoughts.    It 

said.   "Your  meaning  is  that  these  men,  seems  strange  to  confess  it,  but  I  still 

as  well  as  our  side,  think  the  right  is  look  back  to  that  May  day  of  1776  as 

theirs."  the  date  of  my  first  notion  that  there 

"  Precisely.    Thejr  have  inherited  cer-  could  be  anything  admirable  in  my  en- 
tain  ideas.    We  disagree  with  them;  emiea 

we  deem  it  our  duty  to  silence  them.  At  the  time,  these  new  views  and  the 

fight  them,  drive  them  out  of  the  coun-  tone  of  our  talk  helped  to  disquiet  me. 

try,  and,  with  God's  help,  we  vnll  do  it ;  The  swinging  lines   of  shoulders,  the 

but  let  us  do  this  with  our  eyes  open,  tramp  I  tramp !  in  the  mud,  the  sight 

and  with  the  imderstanding  that  they  of  the  guns  and  swords  about  me,  were 

are    not    necessarily    scoundrels    and  all  depressing.    They  seemed  to  give  a 

heathen  because  they  fail  to  see  things  sinister  significance  to  my  return.    It 

as  we  see  them."  was  my  home,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 

''  But  you  would  not  defend,  surely,  — this  smiling,  peaceful,  sunlit  Mohawk 

their  plotting  to  use  the  savages  against  Valley — and  I  was  entering  it  with  sol- 

their  neighbors — against  helpless  wom-  diers  whose  mission  was  to  seize  and 

en  and  children.     That  must  be  hea-  despoil  the  son  of  my  boyhood's  friend, 

thenish,  to  any  mind."  Sir  William.     More  than  one  of  my  old 

**  Defend  it  ?    No  I    I  do  not  defend  playmates,  now  grown  to  man's  estate, 

any  acts  of  theirs.    Bid  your  mind  of  would  note  with  despair  our  approach, 

the  idea  that  because  a  man  tries  to  un-  and  curse  me  for  being  of  it.     The  lady 

derstand  a  thing  he  therefore  defends  of  Johnson  Hall,  to  whom  all  this  would 
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be  horrible  nigh  unto  death,  was  a  dose,  somewhat  pallid,  yet  not  to  give  an  air 

warm  friend  of  Daisy's.   So  my  thoughts  of  unhealth;  the  delicate  chiselling  of 

ran  gloomily,  and  I  had  no  joy  in  any  of  features  yielded  now  not  merely  the 

the  now  fainiliar  sights  around  me.  pleasure  of  regularity,  but  the  subtler 

The  march  up  from  Schenectady  had  charm  of  sensitive,  thoughtful  character, 

been  a  most  wearisome  one  for  the  men.  The  eyes  and  hair  seemed  a  deeper 

owing  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  hazel,  a  darker  brown,  than  they  had 

road,  never  overnsmooth  and  now  ren-  been.    The  lips  had  lost  somethmg  of 

dered  doubly  bad  and  difficult  by  the  their  childish  curve,  and  met  each  other 

spring  freshets  and  the  oozing  frost,  in  a  straight  line — ^fairer  than  ever,  I 

When  we  reached  the  pleasant  little  hoi-  thought,  because  more  firm, 

low  in  which  Fort  Johnson  nestles,  a  I  am  striving  now,  you  see,  against 

halt  was  accordingly  ordered,  and  the  great  odds  to  revive  in  words  the  im- 

tired  soldiers  prepared  to  refresh  them-  pressions  of  difference  which  came  to 

selves  with  food  by  the  banks  of  the  me  in  those  first  hours,  as  I  scanned 

creek.    It  was  now  afternoon ;  we  were  her  face.    They  furnish  forth  no  real 

distant  but  a  short  mile  from  The  Ce-  portrait  of  the  dear  lady ;  how  could  I 

dars,  and  I  could  not  abide  the  thought  ho^e  they  should?    But  they  helped  to 

of  lingering  here,  to  no  purpose,   so  define,  even  if  dimly,  the  changes  toward 

close  to  the  goal  of  all  my  longings.    I  strength  and  self-control  I  foimd  in  her. 

therefore    exchanged    some  plans  and  I  was,  indeed,  all  imprepared  for  what 

suggestions  with  Colonel  Dayton  and  his  awaited  me  here  at  The  Cedars.    My 

companion  Judge  Duer,  who  represent-  heart  had  been  torn  by  all  manner  of 

ed  the  civil  law  in  the  expedition,  and  so  anxieties  and  concern.     I  had  hastened 

clapped  spurs  and  dashed  forward  up  forward,  convinced  that  my  aid  andpro- 

the  road.  tection  were  direly  needed.    I  sat  now, 

almost  embarrassed,  digesting  the  fact 

^'  It  seems  ten  years,  not  four,  since  I  that  the  fortunes  of  The  Cediurs  were  in 

was  last  here,"  I  was  saying  to  Daisy  sufficient  and  capable  hands, 

half  an  hour  later,  and  imconsciously  Mr.  Stewart's  condition  was  in  truth 

framing  in  words  the  thoughts  which  sad  enough.    He  had  greeted  me  with 

her  lace  suggested.  such  cordiality  and  clear-wittedness  of 

I  know  not  how    to    describe    the  utterance  and  manner   that  at  first  I 

changes  which  this  lapse  of  time  had  fancied  his  misfortimes  to  have  been 

wrought  upon    her    countenance    and  exaggerated  in  my  mother's  letter.   His 

carriage.    La  the  more  obvious,  outward  conversation  for  a  moment  or  two  was 

sense  it  had  scarcely  aged  her.     She  also  coherent    and    timely.      But    his 

was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  mind  was   prone  to  wander  mysteri- 

I  doubt  a  stranger  would  have  deemed  ously.  He  presently  said  :  "  Assuredly,  I 

her  older.    Yet,  looking  upon  her,  and  taught  you  to  shave  with  both  hands, 

listening  to  her,  I  seemed  to  feel  that,  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken."    I 

instead  of  being  four  years  her  senior,  stole  a  glance  toward  Daisy  at  this,  and 

I  was  in  truth  flie  younger  of  the  two.  her  answering  nod  showed  me  the  whole 

The  old  buoyant,  girlish  air  was  all  gone,  case.    It  was  after  old  EH  had  come  in, 

for  one  thmg.     She  spoke  now  with  and  wheeled  Mr.   Stewart  in  his  big 

gentle,   sweet -toned  gravity,   and  her  chair  out  into  the  garden,  that  I  spoke 

eyes,  frankly  meeting  mine  as  of  old,  to  Daisy  of  the  differences  time  had 

had  in  their  glance  a  soft,  reposeful  wrought, 

dignity  which  was  new  to  me.  "Ay  I "  she  said,  "it  must  be  sadly 

Almost  another  Daisy,  too,  she  seemed  apparent  to  you — the  change  in  every- 

in  face.    It  was  the  woman  in  her  feat-  thmg." 

ures,  I  daresay,  which  disconcerted  me.  How  should  I  approach  the  subject — 

I  had  expected  changes,  perhaps,  but  the  one  thing  of  which  I  knew  we  were 

not  upon  these  lined.     She  had  been  the  both  thinking?    There  seemed  a  wall 

prettiest  maiden  of  the  Valley,  beyond  between  us.    She  had  been  una£Eectedly 

all  others.     She  was  not  pretty  now,  I  glad  to  see  me ;  had,  for  the  instant,  I 

should  say,   but  she    v)as    beautiful —  fancied,  thought  to  offer  me  her  cheek 
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to  kiss — ^yet  was,  with  it  all,  so  self-pos-  She  made  no  answer  for  the  time,  but 

sessed  and  reserved  that  I  shrank  horn  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked  out 

touching  upon  her  trouble.  upon  the  group  in  the  garden.    From 

"  Perhaps  not  everything  is  sad,"  I  the  open  door  she  saw  the  van  of  Day- 
made  answer,  falteringly.  ''Poor  Mr.  ton's  soldiers  trudging  up  the  Valley 
Stewart — that  is,  indeed,  mournful,  but,  road.   I  had  previously  told  her  of  their 

on  the  other  hand "    I  broke  off  mission,  and  my  business. 

abruptly.  "Poor    Lady    Johnson  I"    she  said, 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  she  took  up  my  resting  her  head  against  her  hand  on 

words  calmly,  "  you  are  thinking  that  I  the  door-frame,  and  looking  upon  the 

am  advantaged  by  Philip's  departure."  advancing  troops  with  a  weary  expres- 

My  face  must  have  showed   that  I  sion  of  face.     "  Her  trouble  is  coming — 

could  not  deny  it.  mine  is  past."    Then,  after   a  pause : 

"In  some  respects,"    she  went  on,  "Will  they  be  harsh  with  Sir  John, 

"yes;  in  others,  no.    I  am  glad  to  be  think  you?    I   trust  not.     They  have 

able  to  speak  freely  to  you,  Douw,  for  both  been  kind  to  me  since — since  Philip 

you  are  nearest  to  me  of  all  that  are  went.     Sir  John  is  not  bad  at  heart, 

left    I  do  not  altogether  know  my  own  Douw,  believe  me.    You  twain  never 

mind  ;  for  that  matter,  does  anyone  ?  liked  each  other,  I  know.    He  is  a  bitter 

The  Philip  to  whom  I  gave  my  heart  man  with  those  who  are  against  him, 

and  whom  I  married  is  one  person  ;  the  but  his  heart  is  good  if  you  touch  it 

Philip  who  trampled  on  the  heart  and  aright." 

fled  his  home  seems  quite  another  and  I  had  not  much  to  say  to  this.     "  I 

a  different  man.    I  hesitate  between  the  am  glad  he  was  good  to  you,"  I  managed 

two  sometimes.    I  cannot  always  say  to  to  utter,  not  over-graciously,  I  fear, 

myself  :  '  The  first  was  all  fancy  ;  the  The  troops  went  by,  with  no  sound  of 

second   is   the    reality.'    Bather,   they  drums  now,  lest  an  alarm  be  raised  pre- 

blend  themselves  in  my  mind,  and  I  maturely.     We  watched  them  pass  in 

seem  to  see  the  fond  lover  remaining  silence,  and  soon  after  I  took  my  leave 

still  the  good  husband,  if  only  I  had  for  the  day,  saying  that  I  would  go  up 

had  the  knowledge  and  tenderness  to  to  see  the  Fondas  at  Gaughnawaga,  and 

keep  him  so ! "  cross  the  river  to  my  mother's  home, 

"  In  what  are  you  to  be  reproached,  and  would  return  next  morning.    We 

Daisy  ? "    I  said  this  somewhat  testily,  shook  hands  at  parting,  almost  with 

for  the  self-accusation  nettled  me.  constraint. 

"  It  may  easily  be  that  I  was  not  wise, 

Douw.    Lideed,  I  showed  small  wisdom  

from  the  beginning."  CHAPTER  XXVIL 

"  It  was  sJl  the  doing  of  that  old  cat. 

Lady  Berenicia ! "  I  said,  with  melan-  thb  arrest  of  poor  ladt  johnson. 
choly  conviction. 

"  Nay,  blame  not  her  alone.    I  was  Earlt  the  next  day,  which  was  May 

the  silly  girl,  to  be  thus  befooled.     My  20th,  we  learned  to  our  surprise  and 

heart  would  have  served  me  better,  if  it  consternation  that    on  the    preceding 

had  been  all  good.     The  longing  for  afternoon,  almost  as  Colonel  Dayton  and 

finery    and    luxury    was    my    own.    I  his  soldiers  were  entering  Johnstown,  Sir 

yearned  to  be  set  above  the  rest.    I  John  and  the  bulk  of  his  Highlanders 

dreamed  to  be  called  '  My  lady '  too,  and  sympathizers,  to  the  number  of  one 

in  good  time.    I  forgot  that  I  came  hundred  and  thirty,  had  privately  taken 

from  the  poor  people,  and  that  I  be-  to  the  woods  at  the  north  of  the  Hall, 

longed  to  them.     So  weU  and  truly  did  and  struck  out  for  Canada. 

I  forget  this  that  the  fact  struck  me  like  Over   six  weeks   elapsed  before  we 

a  whip  when — when  it  was  brought  to  learned  definitely  that  the  baronet  and 

my  notice."  his  companions  h&d  traversed  the  whole 

"He  taunted  you  with  it,  then!"  I  wilderness  in  safety,  and  reached  Mont- 
burst  forth,  my  mind  working  quickly  real,  which  now  was  once  more  in  Brit- 
for  once.  ish  hands — our  iU-starred  Quebec  ex- 
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pedition  having  finally  quitted  Canada  the  yard  beyond,  and  why  it  was  there, 
earlier  in  the  month.  We  could  under-  As  I  spoke,  a  couple  of  men  lounged  in 
stand  the  stories  of  Sir  John's  travail  view  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  I 
and  privations,  for  the  snow  was  not  recognized  them  as  of  Dayton's  com- 
yet  out  of  the  Adirondack  trails,  and  mand.  Tulp  explained  that  Lady  John- 
few  of  his  company  were  skilled  in  wood-  son  was  being  taken  away,  and  tiiat  she 
men's  craft.  But  they  did  accomplish  had  tarried  here  to  rest  on  her  journey, 
the  journey,  and  that  in  nineteen  days.  If  I  had  known  this  at  the  gate,  I 

I,  for  one,  was  not  very  much  grieved  doubt  I  should  have  stopped  at  fdl,  but 

at  Johnson's  escape,  for  his  imprison-  I  had  been  seen  from  tiie  window,  and 

ment  would  have  been  an  embarrass-  it  was  too  late  now  to  turn  about.     So  I 

ment  rather  than  a  service  to  us.    But  entered,  much  wishing  that  I  had  left 

Colonel  Dayton  was  deeply  chagrined  off  my  uniform,  or,  still  better,  that  I 

at  finding  the  bird  flown,  and  I  fear  had  steyed  away  altogether, 

that  in  the  first  hours  of  his  discom-  There  were  present  in  the  great  room 

fiture  he  may  have  forgotten  some  of  Daisy,  Lady  Johnson,  a  young  lady  who 

his  philosophical  toleration  for  Tories  was  her  sister,  two  children — and  a  man 

in  general    He  had,  moreover,  the  del-  in  civilian's  garb,  with  some  few  military 

icate  question  on  his  hands  of  what  to  touches,  such  as  a  belt  and  sword  and 

do  witii  Lady  Johnson.    Neither  Judge  a  cockade,  who  sat  by  the  window,  his 

Duer  nor  I  could  advise  him,  and  so  knees  impudently  spread  apart  and  his 

everything  was  held  in  suspense  for  the  hat  on  his  head.    I  looked  at  this  f eUow 

better  pcui}  of  a  week,  until  General  in  indignant  inquiry. 

Schuyler's  decision  could  be  had.  Daisy  came  eagerly  to  me,  with  an  ex- 

Meanwhile  my  time  was  fairly  occu-  planation  on  her  lips : 
pied,  in   the  fulfilment  of  matters  in-  '*  It  is  the  ofiScer  who  is  to  take  Lady 
trusted  to  me  by  the  general    I  had  to  Johnson  to  Albany.    He  insists  upon 
visit  Colonel  Herkimer  at  his  home  be-  forcing  his  presence  upon  us,  and  will 
low  Little  Falls,  and  talk  with  him  about  not  suffer  us  to  be  alone  together  in  any 
the  disagreeable  fact  that  his  brother,  room  in  the  house." 
Hon-Yost  Herkimer,  had  deserted  the  "  Who  are  you  ? — and  off  with  your 
militia    command    given    him   by   the  hat ! "  I  said  to  the  man,  sharply. 
Whigs  and  fled  to  Canada.     The  stout  My  uniform  was  of  service,  after  aJL 
old  German  was  free  to  denounce  his  He  looked  me  over  and  evidently  re- 
brother,  however,  and  I  liked  the  looks  membered  having  seen  me  with  his  col- 
and  blunt  speech  of  Peter  Bellinger,  onel,  for  he  stood  up,  and  took  off  his 
who   had  been    made    colonel   of  the  hat.     "I  am  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Con- 
deserted  battalion  of  German  Flatts.  necticut  line,"   he  said,  in    a    Ytuikee 
There  were  also  conversations  to  be  snarl,  "  and  I  am  doing  my  duty." 
had  with  Colonel  Elock,  and  Ebenezer  ''  I  am  a  Major  in  the  Continental 
Cox,  and  the  Fondas,  at  their  several  line,  and  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  if 
homes,  and  a  day  to  spend  with  my  I  sent  you  back  in  irons  to  your  col- 
friend  John  Frey,  now  sheriff  in  place  onel,"  I  answered.     "  Get  out  of  here, 
of  the  Tory  White.    It  thus  happened  what  time  Lady  Johnson  is  to  remain, 
that  I  saw  very  little  of  the  people  at  and  leave  these  ladies  to  themselves  ! " 
The  Cedars,  and  had  no  real  talk  again  He  was  clearly  in  two  minds  about 
with  Daisy,  imtil  a  fuU  week  had  passed,  obeying  me,  and  I  fancy  it  was  my 

It  was  a  cool,  overcast  forenoon  when  superior  size  rather  than  my  rank  that 
I  alighted  next  at  the  familiar  gate,  and  induced  him  to  go,  which  he  did  in  as 
gave  my  horse  into  Tulp's  charge.  The  disagreeable  a  fashion  as  possible.  I 
boy,  though  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  me  made  my  bow  to  Lady  Johnson,  and 
back  again,  had  developed  a  curious  said  something  about  being  glad  that  I 
taciturnity  in  these  latter  years — since  had  come,  if  I  had  been  of  use. 
his  accident,  in  fact — and  no  longer  She,  poor  young  woman,  was  in  a  sad 
shouted  out  the  news  to  me  at  sight,  state  of  nervous  excitement,  what  with 
Hence  I  had  to  ask  him,  as  I  neared  the  her  delicate  condition  and  tiie  distress- 
door,  what  strange  carriage  was  that  in  ing  circumstances  of  the    past  week. 
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Sbe    was,   moreover,   a  very  beautiful  ''  Lady  Johnson,  it  will  perhaps  render 

creature,  naturally  of  soft  and  refined  your  joujmey  less  harrowing  if  I  have 

manners,  and  this  made  me  the  readier  some  talk  with  this  officer  who  is  your 

to  overlook  the  way  in  which  she  met  escort.     Let  me  leave  you  women-folk 

my  kindly  meant  phrases.  together  here  in  peace,  the  while  " — ^and 

''I  marvel  that  you  are  not  ashamed,  went  out  into  the  garden  again. 

Mr.  Mauverensen/'  she  said,  heatedly,  I  foimd  the  lieutenant  in  the  garden 

"  to  belong  to  an  army  made  up  of  such  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  gossiping  in 

ruffians.     Every  rag  of  raiment  that  man  familiar  siyle  with  his  half-dozen  men, 

has  on   he    stole  from  my  husband's  and  drew  him  aside  for  some  private 

wardrobe  at  the  Hall.     To  think  of  call-  words.    He   was    sensible    enough,   at 

ing  such  low  fellows  officers,  or  consort-  bottom,  and  when  I  had  pointed  out  to 

ing  with  them ! "  him  that  his  prisoner  was  a  good  and 

I  answered  as  gently  as  I  could  that,  kindly  soid,  who  had  been,  through  no 

unfortunately,  there  were  many  such  ill-  fault  of  her  own,  nurtured  in  aristocratic 

conditioned  men  in  every  service,  and  ideas  and  ways ;  that  those  of  whatever 

pointed  out  that  the  man,  by  his  speech,  party  who  knew  her  well  most  heartily 

was  a  New  Englander.  esteemed  her  ;  and  that,  moreover,  she 

"  And  who  fetched   them  into   this  was  nearly  related  by  blood  to  General 

province,  I  should  like  to  know  I "  Schuyler — he  professed  himself  ready  to 

Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  behave  toward  her  with  more  politeness, 

than  to  hold  a  political  discussion  with  Th^  trouble  with  him  reaUy  lay  in  his 

this  poor  troubled  wife,  who  saw  her  abiding  belief  that  people  underestimat- 

husband's  peril,  her  own  plight,  and  the  ed  his  importance,  and  hence  he  sought 

prospective  birth  of  her  first  child  in  to  magnify  his  position  in  their  eyes  by 

captivity,  constantly  before  her  eyes  I  insolent  demeanor.     Therein  I  discerned 

So  I  strove  to  bring  the  talk  upon  other  the  true  Yankee. 

grounds,  but  not  with  much  success.  That  the  men  of  the  New  England 
She  grew  calmer,  and  with  the  return-  States  have  many  excellent  parts  I  would 
ing  calmness  came  a  fine  cool  dignity  of  be  the  last  to  deny,  but  that  they  were 
manner  and  tone  which  curiously  re-  in  the  main  a  quarrelsome,  intractable, 
minded  me  of  Lady  Berenicia  Gross,  but  mutinous,  and  mischief-making  element 
she  could  talk  of  nothing  save  her  in  our  armies  during  the  Bevolution  is 
wrongs,  or,  rather,  those  of  her  husband,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  I  know,  of  my  own 
She  seemed  not  to  have  very  clear  no-  knowledge,  how  their  fractious  and  in- 
tions  of  what  the  trouble  was  all  about,  subordinate  conduct  grieved  and  sorely 
but  ascribed  it  loosely,  I  gathered,  to  disheartened  poor  Montgomery  while  we 
the  jealousy  of  Philip  Livingston,  who  lay  before  Quebec.  I  could  tell  many 
was  vexed  that  the  Scotch  did  not  tales,  too,  of  the  harm  they  did  to  the 
settle  upon  his  patent  instead  of  on  Sir  cause  in  New  York  State,  by  their  prej- 
John's  land,  and  to  the  malice  of  Gen-  udices  against  us,  and  their  narrow 
eral  Schuyler,  whose  feud  with  the  spite  against  General  Schuyler.  So  mis- 
Johnsons  was  notorious.  chievous  did  this  attitude  become  at 

"  And  to  think,  too,"  she  added,  "  that  last — when  old  General  Wooster  came 

Mr.  Schuyler's  mother  and  my  mother's  to  us  with  his  Connecticut  troops,  and 

mother  wei:e  sisters !    A  very  pleasant  these  set  themselves  up  to  be  indepen- 

and  valuable  cousin  he  is,  to  be  sure !  dent  of  all  our  plans  or  rules,  refusing 

Driving  my  husband  off  into  the  forest  even  to  mess  with  the  others,  or  to  touch 

to  perhaps  die  of  hunger,  and  dragging  Continental  provisions  and  munitions — 

me  down  to  Albany,  in   my  condition,  that  Congress  had  to  interfere  and  put 

and  thrusting  a  low  Connecticut  cob-  them   sharply  back  into   their  proper 

bier  into  my  carriage  with  me !    If  my  places.  Jerseymen,  Pennsylvanians,  Vir- 

sickness  overtakes  me  on  the  road,  and  ginians,  and  men  from  the  Garolinas  will 

I  die,  my  blood  will  be  on  the  head  of  bear  me  out  in  saying  these  things  about 

Philip  Schuyler !  "  the  New  England  soldiery.     I  speak  not 

I  read  in  Daisy's  eyes  a  way  out  of  in  blame  or  bitterness.     The  truth  is 

this  painful  conversation,  and  so  said  :  that  they  were  too  much  akin  in  blood 
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and  conceit  to  the  English  not  to  have 
in  themselves  many  of  the  disagreeable 
qualities  which  had  impelled  us  all  to 
revolt  against  British  rule. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  brought  out  for  a  start,  I 
went  back  into  the  house.  The  women 
had  been  weeping,  I  could  see.  Lady 
Johnson  had  softened  in  her  mood  to- 
ward me,  and  spoke  now  some  gentle 
words  of  thanks  for  the  little  I  had  done. 
When  I  told  her,  in  turn,  that  her  escort 
would  henceforth  be  more  considerate 
in  his  conduct  toward  her,  she  was  for 
a  moment  pleased,  but  then  tears  filled 
her  eyes  at  the  thoughts  of  the  journey 
before  her. 

"When  I  am  out  of  sight  of  this 
house,'*  she  said,  sadly,  "  it  will  seem  as 
if  my  last  friend  had  been  left  behind ! 
Why  could  they  not  have  left  me  at  the 
Hall  ?  I  gave  them  the  keys ;  I  yielded 
up  everything  I  What  harm  could  I 
have  done  them — remaining  there?  I 
had  no  wish  to  visit  my  relatives  in  Al- 
bany !  It  is  a  trick — a  device !  I  doubt 
I  shaU  ever  lay  eyes  on  my  dear  home 
agam  ! 

And,  poor  lady,  she  never  did. 

We  strove  to  speak  words  of  comfort 
to  her,  but  they  came  but  feebly,  and 
could  not  have  consoled  her  much. 
When  the  lieutenant  opened  the  door, 
the  women  made  a  tearful  adieu,  with 
sobs  and  kisses  upon  which  I  could  not 
bear  to  look.  Lady  Johnson  shook 
hands  with  me,  still  with  a  pathetic 
quivering  of  the  lips.  But  then  in  an 
instant  she  straightened  herself  to  her 
full  height,  bit  her  lips  tight,  and  walked 
proudly  past  the  obnoxious  escort,  down 
the  path  to  the  carriage,  followed  by  her 
weeping  sister  and  the  two  big -eyed, 
wondering  children. 

"Will  she  ever  come  back?"  said 
Daisy,  half  in  inquiry',  half  in  despairing 
excitation,  as  we  saw  the  last  of  the 
carriage  and  its  guard.  "  How  will  it  all 
end,  Douw  ?  " 

"  Who  can  foresee  ?  "  I  answered.  "  It 
is  war  now,  at  last,  war  open  and  des- 
perate. I  can  see  no  peaceful  way  out 
of  it.  These  aristocratic  landlords,  these 
Johnsons,  Butlers,  Phillipses,  De  Lan- 
ceys,  and  the  rest,  will  not  give  up  their 
estates  without  a  hard  fight  for  them. 
Of  that  you  may  be  sure.     They  will 


come  back,  if  their  wives  do  not,  and  all 
that  they  can  do,  backed  by  England,  to 
regain  their  positions  will  he  done. 
They  may  win — and  if  they  do,  it  will 
be  our  necks  that  will  be  put  into  the 
yoke — or  the  halter.  At  all  events,  it 
has  gone  too  far  to  be  patched  over  now. 
We  can  only  stand  up  and  fight  as  stout- 
ly as  we  may — and  leave  the  rest  to  fate." 

"  And  it  really  was  necessary  to  fight 
— I  suppose  it  could  not  have  been  in 
reason  avoided  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  it  so.  They  clung 
to  the  faith  that  they  were  by  right  the 
masters  here,  and  we  the  slaves,  and  so 
infatuated  were  they  that  they  brought 
in  English  troops  and  force  to  back  them 
up.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
fight.  Would  you  have  had  me  on  the 
other  side — on  the  English  side,  Daisy  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Douw,"  she  answered,  in  a 
clear  voice.  "  If  war  there  must  be,  why, 
of  course,  the  side  of  my  people  is  my 
side." 

I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  but  I  said  : 
"  You  speak  of  your  people,  Daisy — but 
surely  mere  birth  does  not  count  for 
more  than  one's  whole  training  after- 
ward, and  you  have  been  bred  among 
another  class  altogether.  Why,  I  should 
think  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  your 
friends  here  in  the  Mohawk  district 
must  be  Tories." 

"  Not  so  great  a  proportion  as  that," 
she  went  on,  with  a  faint  smile  upon  her 
lips,  but  deep  gravity  in  her  eyes.  "  You 
do  not  know  the  value  of  these  *  friends,' 
as  you  call  them,  as  closely  as  I  do. 
Never  have  they  forgotten  on  their  side, 
even  if  I  did  on  mine,  that  my  parents 
were  Palatine  peasants.  And  you  speak 
of  my  being  bred  among  them  !  In  what 
way  more  than  you  were  ?  Was  I  not 
brought  up  side  by  side  with  you  ?  Was 
there  any  difference  in  our  rearing,  in 
our  daily  life  until  —  until  you  left  us  ? 
Why  should  I  not  be  a  patriot,  sir,  as 
well  as  you  ?  " 

She  ended  with  a  little  laugh,  but 
the  voice  quivered  beneath  it.  We 
both  were  thinking,  I  felt,  of  the  dear 
old  days  gone  by,  and  of  the  melan- 
choly fate  which  clouded  over  and  dark- 
ened those  days,  and  drove  us  apart. 

We  stiU  stood  by  the  open  door, 
whence  we  had  watched  the  carriage 
disappear.     After  some   seconds  of  si- 
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lence,  I  essayed  to  bring  back  the  con-  main  in  the  Yallej,  watch  its  suspected 

versation  to  Lady  Johnson,  and  talked  figures,   invigorate  and   encourage  its 

of  her  narrow,  ill-informed,  purely  one-  militia,  and  combat  the  secret  dander 

sided  way  of  regarding  the  troubles,  and  open  cowardice  which  there  men- 

and  of  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  aced  tibe  cause  of  liberty.    Fortunately 

class  to  which  she  belonged,  no  matter  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  assurance  that 

how  amiable  and  good  they  might  be,  my  work  was  of  actual  advantage  to 

could  ever  adapt  tibiemselves  to  the  en-  General  Schuyler ;  and  occasionally  I 

larging  social   conditions  of  this  new  had  leisure  hours  to  spend  at  The  Ge- 

country.  dars.    If  these  pleasurable  things  had 

While  I  talked,  there  burst  forth  been  denied  me,  there  would  have  been 
suddenly  the  racket  of  fifes  and  drums,  in  the  whole  Continental  service  no 
in  the  road.  Some  militia  companies  more  unenviable  post  than  mine, 
were  marching  past,  on  their  way  to  I  have  never  pretended,  least  of  all 
join  Colonel  Dayton's  force.  We  stood  to  myself,  to  be  much  enamoured  of 
and  watched  these  go  by,  and  in  the  fighting ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  regard- 
noise  that  they  made  we  failed  to  hear  less  of  personal  comfoi*t,  and  of  the 
Mr.  Stewart's  tottering  footsteps  behind  satisfaction  of  having  warm  dothes, 
us.  sufficient  food,  and  a  good  bed  in  which 

The  din  of  the  drums  had  called  him  to  sleep.  Yet  I  would  gladly  have  ex- 
out  of  his  lethargy,  and  he  came  for-  changed  my  state  for  that  of  the  most 
ward  to  watch  the  yeoman-soldiery.  wretched    private    soldier,    barefooted 

"They  march  badly — ^badly  I "  he  said,  and  famished,  on  the  frozen  Delaware 

shielding  his  eyes  from  the  sun  with  his  or  at  Morristown.    War  is  a  hateful 

hand.     "I  do  not  know  the  uniform,  and  repellent  enough  thing,   but  it  is 

But  I  have  been  away  so  long — and  at  least  better  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it, 

everything  is  changed  since  the  King  to  smell  burning  powder  and  see  and 

of  Prussia  began  Ms  wars.    Yet  I  am  feel  the  enemy,  even  if  he  be  at  your 

happier  here  as  I  am — ^far  happier  with  heels,  than  to  be  posted  far  away  from 

my  fields,  and  my  freedom,  and  my  chil-  the  theatre  of  conflict,  spying  upon  an 

dren."-  outwardly  peaceful  community  for  signs 

He  had  spoken  in  the  tone,  half-con-  of  treason  and  disaffection, 

versational,  half -dreamy,  which  of  late  I  should  not  like  to  put  down  in  black 

strangely  marked  most  of  his  speech,  and  white,  here  in  my  old  age,  all  the 

He  turned  now,   and  looked  at  us ;  a  harsh  and  malignant  things  which  I 

pleasant  change  came  over  his  wan  face,  thought  of  my  Mohawk  Valley  neigh- 

and  he  smiled  upon  us  with  a  curious  bors,  or  some  of  them,  during  those 

reflection  of  the  old  fond  look.  fourteen  months.    I  am  able  to  see  now 

"  You  are  good  children,"  he  said ;  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 

"  you  shall  be  married  in  due  time,  and  excuse. 

come  after  me,  when  I  am  gone.    There  The  a£Gurs  of  the  revolted  Colonies 

will  be  no  handsomer,  happier  twain  in  were,  in  truth,  going  very  badly.    No 

the  province  I "  sooner  had    Congress  summoned    the 

Daisy  flushed  crimson,   and  looked  resolution  to  decree  Continental  Inde- 

Eined  at  the  old  gentleman's  childish  pendence  than  the  fates  seemed  to  con- 

bbling,  and  I  made  haste  to  get  away.  «pire  to  show  that  the  declaration  was 

a  mistake.     Our  successes  in  the  field 

came  to  a  sudden  halt :  then  disasters 

CHAPTER  XXVllL  foUowed  in  their  place.    PubHc  confi- 
dence, which  had  been  too  Ughtly  raised, 

AK  OLD  AOQUAiNTANCB  TURNS  UP  IN   MAN-  first  wavcred,  then  collapsed*    Against 

ACLSs.  the  magnificent  army  of  English  and 

Hessian  regulars  which  Howe  mustered 

A  TRULY    miserable  fourteen  months'  in  New  York,  General  Washington  could 

period  of  thankless  labor,  and  of  unend-  not  hold  his  own,  and  Congress  lost  the 

ing  yet  aimless  anxiety,  foUows  here  in  nerve  to  stand  at  his  back.     Our  mili- 

my  story.    It  was  my  business  to  re-  tia  threw  up  the  service,  disheartened. 
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Onr  commissariat  faded  out  of  exist-  of  their  S3rmpathies,  and  kept  up  com- 
ence.  The  patriot  force  became  the  munications  with  the  refugees  in  Can- 
mere  skeleton  of  an  army,  ragged,  ill-  ada.  These  talked  openly  of  the  time 
fed,  discouraged,  and  almost  hopeless,  soon  to  arrive  when  the  King's  troops 
In  battle  after  battle  the  British  won —  would  purge  the  Yalley  of  disloyalty, 
by  overwhelming  numbers  or  superior  and  loyalists  should  come  by  more  thaii 
fortune,  it  mattered  not  which  ;  uie  re-  their  own.  There  was  a  somewhat 
suit  was  equally  lamentable.  larger  Whig  party,  which  by  word  and 

There  had  been  indeed  a  notable  week  deed    supported    Congress.     Between 

at  Christmas-time,  when  the  swift  strong  these  two,  or,  rather,  because  of  their 

blows  struck  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  lai^e  number,  surrounding  them,  was 

lifted  for  a  moment  the  cloud  which  hung  the  great  neutral  party,  who  were  chiefly 

over  us.    But  it  settled  down  again,  concerned  to  so  trim  their  sails  that 

black  and  threatening,   before  spring  they  should  ship  no  water,  whichever 

came.  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  Colonies  quarrelled  with  one  an-  tip  to  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
other ;  their  generals  plotted  and  in-  Independence  these  peacefulpeople  had 
trigued,  or  sullenly  held  aloof.  Cool  leaned  rather  toward  the  Whigs.  But 
men,  measuring  on  the  one  side  this  lax  when  General  Washington  evacuated 
and  inharmonious  alliance  of  jealous  Long  Island,  and  the  Continental  pros- 
States,  without  money,  without  public-  pecte  seemed  to  dwindle,  it  was  wonder- 
spirited  populations,  and,  above  all,  ful  to  note  how  these  same  trimmers 
without  confidence  in  their  own  sue-  began  again,  first  furtively,  then  with 
cess,  and  on  the  other  the  imposing  less  concealment,  to  drink  the  King's 
power  of  rich  and  resolute  England,  health. 

with  its  splendid  armies  and  fleets  in  Boughly  speaking,  the  majority  of  the 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  New  York  Har-  avowed  Tories  were  in  the  lower  district 
bor,  and  with  its  limitless  supply  of  of  Tryon  County,  that  called  the  Mo- 
hired  German  auxiliaries-— cool  men,  I  hawk  district,  embracing  all  east  of 
say,  weighing  dispassionately  these  two  Anthony's  Nose,  including  Johnstown, 
opposing  forces,  came  pretty  generally  Tribes  Hill,  and  Caughnawaga.  •  They 
to  believe  that  in  the  end  General  Wash-  had,  indeed,  outnumbered  the  Whigs  by 
ington  would  find  himself  laid  by  the  five  to  one  before  the  flights  to  Canada 
heels  in  the  Tower  at  London.  began ;  and  even  now  enough  remained 

I  cannot  honestly  say  now  whether  I  to  give  a  strong  British  color  to  the 

ever  shared  this  despondent  view  or  not.  feeling  of  the  district    In  the  Western 

But  I  do  know  that  I  chafed  bitterly  districts  of  the  coimty,  where  the  popu- 

under  the  orders  which  kept  me  in  the  lation  was  more  purely  Dutch  and  Pala- 

Valley,  and  not  only  prevented  my  see-  tine,  the  Whig  sentiment  was  very  much 

ing  what  fighting  there  was,  but  put  me  stronger.    But   here,  too,   there  were 

to  no  better  tad£  than  watching  in  a  Tories,  confessed  and  defiant — and  ev- 

ten-acre  field  for  rattlesnakes.    I  can  in  erywhere,  as  time  passed,  the  dry-rot 

no  apter  way  describe  my  employment  of  doubt  spread  among  those  who  were 

from  May  of  1776  to  July  of  the  foUow-  of  neither  party.    It  came  at  last  that 

ing  year.     There  was  unending  work,  nearly    every  week    brought  news   of 

but  no  visible  fruit,  either  for  the  causer  some  young  man's  disappearance  from 

or  for  myself.    The  menace  of  impend-  home— which  meant  anomer  recruit  for 

ing  danger  hung  over  us  constantly —  the  hostile  Canadian  force ;  and  scarcely 

and  nolMng  came  of  it,  month  after  a  day  went  by  without  the  ffloomy  tid- 

month.     I  grew  truly  sick  of  it  alL  ings  that  this  man  or  the  omer,  hereto- 

Besides,  my  wounds  did  not  heal  well,  fore  lukewarm,  now  spoke  in  favor  of 

and  my  bad  health  from  time  to  time  submission  to  the  King, 
induced  both  melancholy  and  an  irrita-       It    was  my  function  to  watch  this 

ble  mind.  shifting  public  opinion,  to  sway  it  where 

The  situation  in  the  Valley  was  ex-  I  could,  but  to  watch  it  always.  No 
tremely  simple.  There  was  a  small  out-  more  painful  task  could  have  been  con- 
spoken  Tory  party,  who  made  no  secret  ceived.    I  lived   in  an  atmosphere  of 
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treachery  and  suspicion.  Wherever  I  poor  force  conld  withstand  the  grand 
turned  I  saw  humanihr  at  its  worst,  army  and  fleet  mustering  at  New  York. 
Men  doubted  their  brothers,  their  sons,  The  news  of  St.  Glair's  wretched  evacua- 
even  their  wives.  The  very  ground  un-  tion  of  Ticonderoga  had  come  in,  and 
demeath  us  was  honey-combed  with  in-  we  scarcely  dared  look  one  another  in 
trigues  and  conspiracies.  Intelligence  the  face  when  it  was  told.  Apparently 
from  Canada,  with  its  burden  of  prom-  matters  were  nearing  a  climax,  so  far,  at 
isesto  speedily  glut  the  passions  of  war,  least,  as  we  in  New  York  State  were  in- 
circulated  stealthily  all  about  us.  How  volved.  For  Bui*goyne  was  moving 
it  came,  how  it  was  passed  from  hearth  down  through  the  Ghamplain  country 
to  hearth,  defied  our  penetration.  We  upon  Albany,  with  none  to  stay  his  prog- 
could  only  feel  that  it  was  in  the  air  ress,  and  an  auxiliary  force  was  some- 
around  us,  and  strive  to  locate  it — main-  where  upon  the  great  Northern  water 
ly  in  vain — and  shudder  at  its  sinister  frontier  of  our  State,  intending  to  sweep 
omens.  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  join  him. 

For  all  felt  a  blow  to  be  impending —  Once   this  junction   was  formed,  the 

and  only  marvelled  at  its  being  so  long  Hudson  lay  open — and  after  that  ?    We 

withheld.    It  was  two  years  now  since  dared  not  think  I 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  with  the  Butlers  I  cannot  hope  to  make  young  peo^e 
and  Philip  Cross,  had  gone  westward  to  realize  what  all  tiiis  meant  to  us.  To 
raise  the  Indians.  It  was  more  than  a  comprehend  this,  one  must  have  had 
year  since  Sir  John  and  his  retainers  not  only  a  neck  menaced  by  the  halter, 
nad  joined  them.  Some  of  these  had  butmother,  sisters,  dear  ones  threatened 
been  to  England  in  the  interim,  and  we  by  the  tomahawk  and  knife.  Think- 
vaguely  heurd  of  others  flitting,  now  in  ing  back  upon  it  now,  I  marvel  that 
Quebec,  now  at  Niagara  or  De^it — ^yet  men  did  not  go  mad  imder  this  honi- 
none  doubted  that  the  dearest  purpose  ble  stress  of  apprehension.  Apparently, 
of  all  of  them  was  to  return  with  troops  there  was  no  hope.  The  old  New  £ng- 
and  savages  to  reconquer  the  Valley,  land  spite  and  prejudice  against  General 
This  was  the  sword  which  hung  daily,  Schuyler  had  stirred  up  now  a  fierce 
nightly,  over  our  heads.  chorus  of  calumny  and  attack.    He  was 

And  as  the  waiting  time  lengthened  blamed  for  St.  Clair's  pusillanimous  re- 
out  it  grew  terrible  to  weak  and  selfish  treat,  for  Congressional  languor,  for  Uie 
minds.  More  and  more  men  sought  to  failure  of  the  militia  to  come  forward — 
learn  how  they  might  soften  and  turn  its  for  everything,  in  fact.  His  hands  were 
wrath  aside — ^not  how  they  might  meet  tied  by  suspicion,  by  treason,  by  {>opular 
and  repel  its  stroke.  lethargy,  by  lack  of  money,  men,  and 

Congress  would  not  believe  in  our  means.    Against  these  odds  he  strove 

danger — ^perhaps  could  not  have  helped  like  a  giant,  but  I  think  not  even  he, 

us  if  it  would.   And  then  our  own  friends  with  all  his  great,  calm  confidence,  saw 

at  this  lost  heart.    The  flights  to  Cana-  clearly  through  the  black  cloud  just 

da  multiplied ;  our  volunteer  militiamen  then. 

fell  away  from  the  drills  and  patrols.  I  had  gone  to  bed  late  one  hot  July 

Stories    and    rumors  grew  thicker  of  night,  and  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  for 

British    preparations,    of    Indian    ap-  gloomy  musing  upon  these  things,  when 

proaches,  of  invasion's  red  track  being  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  pounding  on 

cleared  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  the  door  beneath.    I  was  at  my  mother's 

Valley.    And  no  man  saw  how  the -ruin  house,  fortunately,  and  the  messenger 

was  to  be  averted.  had  thus  found  me  out  promptly. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  July,  at  Tulp  had  also  been  aroused,  and  sad- 
almost  the  darkest  hour  in  that  gloomy  died  my  horse  while  I  dressed,  in  re- 
first  part  of  1777,  that  a  singular  link  in  si>onse  to  the  summons.  I  was  wanted 
the  chain  of  my  story  was  forged.  at  Johnstown  by  Sheriff  Frey,  on  some 

Afihirs  were  at  their  worst,  abroad  matter  which  would  not  wait  for  the 

and  at    home.     General  Washington's  morrow.    This  much  I  gathered  from 

call  for  more  troops  had  fallen  on  deaf  the  messenger,  as  we  rode  together  in 

ears,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  his  the  starlight,  but  he  could  tell  me  little 
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more,  save  that  an  emissary  from  the  I  looked  curioucdy  at  him — ^a  long; 

Tories  in  Oanada  had  been  captured  near  slender,  wiry  figure,  with  thin,  cord^ 

the  Sacondaga,  and  it  was  needful  that  neck,  and  twisted  muscles  showing  on 

I  should  see  him.    I  wondered  some-  so  much  of  his  hairy  breast  as  the  open 

what  at  this  as  a  reason  for  routing  me  buckskin  shirt  exposed.    The  &ce  was* 

out  of  my  sleep,  but  cantered  silently  pointed  and  bony,  and  brown  as  leather, 

along,  too  drowsy  to  be  querulous.  For  the  moment  I  could  not  place  him  ; 

Daylight  broke  before  we  crossed  the  then  his  identity  dawned  on    me.    I 

river,  and  the  sunrise  gun  soimded  as  stepped  forward,  and  said  : 

we  rode  up  into  the  court-house  square  "  Is  that  you,  Enoch  Wade  ?  " 

at  Johnstown.     Soldiers  were  already  to  He  looked  up  at  me,   and  nodded 

be  seen  moving  about  outside  the  block-  recognition,  with  no  show  of  emotion, 

houses  at  the  comers  of  the  palisade  "It    might    have    been    my    ghost^ 

which,  since  Sir  John's  flight,  had  been  cap'n,"  he  said,  ''if  you  hadn't  hurried 

built    around    the    jaiL     Our    coming  right  along.    These  friends  of   yours 

seemed  to  be  expected,  for  one  of  the  were  bent  on  spoiling  a  good  man  to 

soldiers  told  us  to  wait  while  he  went  make  bad  meat    They  wouldn't  listen 

inside,  and  after  a  few  minutes  John  to  any  kind  of  reason.    Can  I  have  & 

Frey  came  out,  rubbing  his  eyes.    As  I  palaver  with  you,  all  by  yourself?  " 

dismoimted,  he  briefly  explained  mat-  ''What  does  he  mean  by  a  'pala- 

ters  to  me.  ver  ? ' "  asked  the  honest  Swiss  shenE 

It  seemed  that  a  Tory  spy  had  made  I  explained  that  it  was  a  common 

his  way  in  from  the  woods,  had  deliv-  enough    Portuguese    word    signifying 

ered  letters  both  at  Oaimcross  and  at  "  talk,"  which  ^och  in  his  wanderings 

The  Cedars,  and  had  then  started  to  re-  had  picked  up.    Furthermore,  I  told 

turn,  but  by  the  vigilance  of  one  of  the  Frey  that  I  knew  the  man,  and  wished 

Yrooman  boys  had  been  headed  off  and  to  speak  with  him  apart,  whereupon  the 

taken.  sheriff  and  the  soldier  left  us. 

"He  is  as  close  as  the  bark  on  a  beech-  "It  is  all  in  my  eye — ^their  hanging 

tree,"  concluded  the  sheriff    "We  could  me,"  began    Enoch,   with    a    sardonic 

get  nothing  out  of  him.    Even  when  I  smUe  slowly  relaxing  his  thin  lips.     "I 

told  him  he  would  be  hanged  this  mom-  wasn't  fooled  a  minute  by  that." 

ing  after  breakfast,  he  did  not  change  "Perhaps you  are  mistaken  there,  my 

color.    He  only  said  that  if  this  was  the  man,"  I  said,  as  sternly  as  I  could, 

case  he  would  like  first  to  see  you  ;  it  "  Oh,  no  I  not  a  bit !    What's  more, 

seems  he  knows  you,  and  has  some  in-  they  wouldn't  have    caught    me    if   I 

formation  for  you — probably  about  Plul-  hadn't   wanted    to    be    caught.      You 

ip  Cross's  wife.    Perhaps  he  will  tell  you  know  me.    You  have  travelled  with  me. 

what  was  in  the  letter  he  brought  to  her."  Honest  Injun,  now,  do  you  take  me  for 

It  occurred  to  me  on  the  instant  that  the  kind  of  a  man  to  be  treed  by  a 

this  was  the  real  reason  for  my  being  young  Dutch  muskrat-trapper  if  I  have 

summoned.    These  were  days  of  univer-  a  mind  not  to  be  ?  " 

sal  suspicion — and  the  worthy  sheriff  I  had  to  admit  that  my  knowledge  of 

had  his  doubts  even  of  Daisy.  his  resourceful  nature  had  not  prepared 

"  All  right !    Let  me  see  the  man,"  I  me  for  such  an  ignoble  catastrophe,  but 

said,  and  we  entered  the  jaiL  I  added  that  all  the  more  his  conduct 

When  the  soldier  in  charge  had  opened  mystified  me. 

the  cell-door,  the  object  of  our  interest  "  Quite  so ! "  he  remarked,  with  an- 

was  discovered  to  be  asleep.    Frey  shook  other  grim  smile  of  complacency.    "  Sit 

him  vigorously  by  the  shoulder.    He  down  here  on  this  bed,  if  you  can  find 

sat  bolt  upright  on  the  instant,  squint-  room,  and  111  tell  you  all  about  it." 

ing  his  e^'es  to  accustom  them  to  the  The  tale  to  which  I  listened  during 

light,  but  evincing  no  special  concern  at  tlie  next  half-hour,  full  of  deep  interest 

our  presence.  as  it  was  for  me,  would  not  bear  repeat- 

"£9  your  hanging-party  ready  ?  "  he  ing  here  at  length.    Its  essential  points 

said,  and  yawned,  stretdung  his  arms  were  these : 

as  freely  as  the  manacles  would  admit.  After  Sir  William's  death  Enoch  had 
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remained  on  at  the  Hall,  not  feeling  and  uninventive  young  man,  solely  be- 

partictdarly  bound  to  the  new  baronet,  cause  it  seemed  tlie  b^t  way  of  achiey- 

but  having  a  cat's  attachment  to  the  ing  his  purpose. 

Hall  itself.    When  Sir  John  finally  re-  "What  is  your  purpose,  Enoch  ?  " 

solved  to  avoid  arrest  by  flight,  Enoch  "Well,  to  begin  with,  it  is  to  make 

had  been  in  two  minds  about  accom-  your  hair  stand  on  end.    I  started  from 

panying  him,  but  had  finally  yielded  to  JBuok's  Island,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on 

the  flattering  reliance  placed  by  all  upon  the  9th  of  this  month.     Do  you  know 

the  value  and  thorouglmess  of  his  knowl-  who  I  left  there  ?    Seven  hundred  uni- 

edge  as  a  woodsman.      It  was  largely  formed  soldiers,  English  and  Tory,  with 

due  to  his  skill  that  the  party  got  safe-  eight  cannons,  commanded  by  a  British 

ly  through  the  great  wilderness,  and  colonel — SiUinger  they  called  hiTin — and 

reached  Montreal  so  soon.     Since  his  Sir  John  Johnson.    Th&j  are  coming  to 

arrival  in  Canada,  however,  things  had  Oswego,  where  they  will  meet  the  Butiers 

not  been  at  all  to  his  liking.    There  with  more  Tories,  and  Dan  Claus  with 

was  but  one  thought  among  all  his  ref-  five  hundred  Indiana     Then  the  whole 

ugee  companions,  which  was  to  return  force  is  to  march  on  Fort  Stanwix,  capt- 

to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  put  their  ure  it,  and  come  down  the  Valley  I " 

old  neighbors  to  fire  and  sword — and  You  may  guess  how  eagerly  I  listened 

for  this  Enoch  had  no  inclination  what-  to  the  detiuls  which  Enoch  gave — de- 

ever.    He  had  accordingly  resisted  all  tails  of  the  gravest  importance,  which  I 

offers  to  enrol  him  in  the  Tory  Begi-  must  hasten  to  send  west  to  Herkimer 

ment  which  Sir  John  was  raising  in  and  east  to  Schuyler.    When  this  vital 

Canada,  and  had  looked  for  an  oppor-  talk  was  ended,  I  returned  to  the  per- 

tunity  to  get  away  quietly  and  without  sonal  side  of  the  matter  with  a  nnal 

reproach.    This  chance  had  only  come  query  : 

to  him  a  week  or  so  Sjgo,  when  Philip  " But  why  get  yourself  arrested?  " 

Cross  offered  to  payhmi  well  to  take  "Because  I  wanted  to  see  you.    My 

two  letters  down  to  the  Valley — one  to  errand  wasn't  finished  till  I  had  given 

his    servant    Bab,  the  other  to    Mrs.  you  Philip  Cross's  message.     'Tell  that 

Cross.     He  had  accepted  this  errand  Dutchman,'  he  said,  '  if  you  can  contrive 

and  had  delivered  the  letters,  as  in  duty  to  do  it  without  peril  to  yourself,  that 

bound.    There  his  responsibility  ended,  when  I  come  into  the  Valley  I  will  cut 

He  had  no  intention  to  return,  and  had  out  his  heart,  and  feed  it  to  a  Missi- 

allowed  himself  to  be  arrested  by  a  slow  sague  dog  I ' '' 

CTo  be  oontiniied.) 


A  MEETING. 

By  Charles  Edwin  Markbanu 

SoFTLT  she  came  one  twilight  from  the  dead. 
And  in  the  passionate  silence  of  her  look 
Was  more  than  man  has  writ  in  any  book : 

And  now  my  thoughts  are  restless,  and  a  dread 

Calls  them  to  the  Dim  Land  discomforted ; 

For  down  the  leafy  ways  her  white  feet  took. 
Lightly  the  newly  broken  roses  shook — 

Was  it  the  wind  disturbed  each  rosy  head  ? 


God  I  was  it  joy  or  sorrow  in  her  fac< 
That  quiet  face?    Had  it  grown  old  or  young? 

Was  it  sweet  memory  or  sad  that  stung 
Her  voiceless  soul  to  wander  from  its  place? 

What  do  the  dead  find  in  the  Silence— grace  ? 

Or  endless  grief  for  which  there  is  no  tongue? 


THE   NEW   METHUSELAH. 

By  Sarah  Ortu  Jewell. 


F  Asa  Fotterby,  an  inheritance  of  considerable  mon^, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  had  he  vae  not  judged  according  to  his  fol^ 
lived  two  or  three    as  a  poorer  man  might  have  been.    It 


centuries  earlier,  seemed  as  if  he  lived  a  hardly  conscious 
there  is  no  doubt  life.  He  neither  appeared  to  enjoy  nor 
that  his  great  learn-  to  dislike.  He  blinked  and  blinked,  and 
ing  vould  have  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  sat  himself  down 
been  an  amaze-  every  day  before  his  desk,  to  do  some 
ment  to  the  world,  unneeded  and  unrewarding  work.  The 
while  his  instinct  toward  a  recluse  life  men  who  put  him  highest  in  the  scale 
would  have  housed  him  in  some  quiet  of  greatness  were  the  venders  of  old  and 
and  noble  cloister.  He  was  what  one  curious  books.  Nobody  would  give  a 
mifht  coll  a  leftH)ver  person  from  that  more  generous  price  for  a  rare  volume 
ea^er  time,  having  come  into  existence  than  Dr.  Potterhy ;  he  was  most  quickly 
far  too  late  to  find  his  proper  sorronnd-  allured  by  anything  that  concerned  the 
ings.  As  one  belated  flower-seed  some-  subject  of  heredity,  or  theories  relating 
times  comes  straggling  up  in  the  bor-  to  the  vital  forces, 
der  just  as  its  fellows  are  bursting  into  In  his  slow  way  he  had  long  been 
bloom,  so  this  learned  sage  peeped  up  evolving  a  theory  of  his  own,  to  which 
through  New  England  soil  into  the  these  industrious  studies  and  researches 
scorching  light  of  its  incredulous  Au-  had  added  continual  proofs  as  years 
gust  sun,  and  found  himself  a  surprising  went  by.  He  had  learned  to  believe 
person  to  the  enlightened  folk  of  the  firmly  in  the  possible  indefinite  prolon- 
nineteenth  century.  Great  things  were  gation  of  human  life,  having  possessed 
often  said  of  him  in  the  more  remote  himself,  as  he  believed,  of  a  simple  ae- 
halls  of  scholarship,  and  even  many  of  cret — a  rediscovery  of  something  hint- 
his  neighbors  beheved  him  to  be  not  ed  at  in  many  a  legend  which  seemed 
only  learned  but  wise.  His  house  was  to  unenhghtened  minds  but  fabulous, 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  even  though  The  workmgs  of  this  remedy  against 
droll  anecdotes  of  his  simplicity  in  premature  age  and  death  itself  could 
worldly  afhirs  were  told  by  those  not  be  expected  to  have  full  power  in 
altogether  wanting  in  certain  attributes  our  own  century,  when  life  has  become 
of  reverence.  The  master  of  arts  that  so  artificial,  so  tax  from  its  natural  con- 
took  no  tangible  shape ;  the  doctor  of  ditions ;  yet  he  saw,  in  spite  of  all 
unpractised  medicine,  Asa  Potterhy,  this,  no  reason  why  the  length  of  days 
looked  elderly  at  tarty  and  positively  in  early  Bible  times  could  not  have 
aged  at  sixty,  but  he  contentedly  delved  been,  under  those  conditions,  literally 
in  dark  mines  of  literature,  and  blinked  true.  It  was  plain  to  him  that  all  our 
through  his  spectacles  at  the  bustling  modem  habits  of  life  tended  directly 
world  that  surrounded  him  when  he  to  the  brevity  of  human  existence.  The 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day.  Being  fret  of  constant  conflict  with  imprcmer 
possessed  of  a  good  colonial  house  and  tiir,  clothing,  and  food,  with  gnawug 
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anxieties  of  every  sort  caused  by  an  tern  ;  but,  alasl  it  wastoolate  now,  and 

endeavor    to    conform    to    the    awful  he  would  not  goad  his  mind  into  despair 

demands    of    social   competition,   had  by  any  vain  regrets, 

brought  down  the  average  duration  of  So  the  great,  clean  manuscript  was 

life  to  its  present  meagre  span.    After  put  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  Hbrary  closet^ 

years  of  profound  reflection  our  philo-  and  the  doctor  bent  his  energies  to  the 

sopher  achieved  an  exposition  of  his  building  of  a  perfect  illustration  of  his 

theory ;  his  heart  fairly  glowed,  cold  as  plan  of  life.    He  would  take  a  child 

it  was  sometimes  called,  with  a  knowl-  whose  parents  were  unknown ;  he  would 

edge  of  the  added  joy  and  well  -  be-  surround  it  with  the  proper  conditions ; 

ing  with  which  he  was  able  to  endow  he  would  invest  a  permanent  fund  and 

humanity.    Now,  when  a  man  reached  select  a  board  of  trustees  to  put  in 

something  like  a  proper  equipment  for  charge  of  his  great  scientific  experiment, 

his  work,  his  work  must  fall  from  his  Science  should  foster  the  enterprise ;  he 

feeble  hands.    What  if  a  student  like  would  select  the  best  men  of  his  own 

Darwin  could  go  on  with  his  researches  time,  and  bind  them  to  careful  choice  of 

and  discoveries  for  a  hundred  years  of  their  own  successors.     Beleased  from 

working  time  instead  of  fifty  I  When  a  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  life,  and 

great  man  died  it  seemed  only  a  sad  invigorated  by  his  simple  secret,  such  a 

accident  and  mistake    to  Dr.  Potter-  defended  and  perfectly  nourished  child 

by  ;  it  was  a  loss  to  the  world  which  might  be  expected  to  enter  at  least  upon 

might  have  been  prevented  if  his  theory  the  latter  half  of  its  second  century.    Of 

were  known  and  acted  upon.     "  Gk>ne,  course,  inherited  weakness  and  nervous 

and  all    his    power  with    him!"    Dr.  disorders  must  be  considered  for  a  gen- 

Potterby  would  sadly  groan,  and  that  eration  or  two ;  then  the  world,  accept- 

night  his  own  study  liunp  would  bum  ing  so  great  a  boon,  would  reform  itself, 

later  than  usual,  and  his  early -rising  and  a  Roldenagebegin.    In  the  doctor's 

housekeeper  would  find  him  next  mom-  own  li^time  the  bofu*d  of  trustees  would 

ing  asleep  in  his  chair,  before  a  desk  not  be  informed  of  their  responsibility 

heaped  high  with  booka  or  emoluments.    But  some  weeks  went 

''Poor  creatur,"the  good  woman  some-  by  while  he  attempted  to  satisfy  himself 
times  grumbled  compassionately.  ''With  with  the  provisions  of  his  will  and  its 
all  his  notions  o'  keepin'  folks  iJive,  hell  minute  directions.  These  extended  to 
step  out  his  self,  sure's  fate,  if  he  keeps  the  most  careful  prescriptions  of  physi- 
on  this  way."  Then  Mrs.  Yard  would  cal  exercise,  food,  and  sleep ;  with  ex- 
shake  the  sleeping  sage  by  one  limp  planatory  notes,  and  recognition  of  all 
shoulder  and  entice  him  to  fiie  comfort-  possible  exceptions,  and  constant  refer- 
able library  sofa,  where  he  might,  and  ences  to  his  more  extended  treatise, 
usually  did,  sleep  until  high  noon. 

The  learned  man  had  a  great  fear  of 

propounding  his  ideas  before  he  had  IL 
made  them  entirely  clear  and  practical 

He  n>ent  many  months  in  preparing  a  Mbs.  Yabd,  Dr.  Potterby's  house- 
treatise,  but  when  it  was  in  perfect  or-  keeper,  was  sitting  alone  in  the  back 
der,  and  he  sat  before  it,  ready  to  make  hall  doorway  looking  out  into  the  pleas- 
it  into  a  neat  bundle  for  the  publisher,  ant  old-fashioned  garden.  She  was 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  suddenly  mending  a  pair  of  &e  doctor's  stock- 
determined  not  to  risk  discussion,  but  ings,  and  thinking  affectionately  of  their 
to  afford  a  carping  world  some  indispu-  wearer. 

table  proof.    After  all,  why  should  he  "  More  books  I  "  muttered  the  good 

expect  honor  and  praise  ?    Why  not  go  soul,  jerking  her  darning  cotton  and 

out  of  this  world  secure  in  the  belief  snappmg  it.      "  Hell  bu'st  the    walls 

that  future  ages  would  recognize  and  o'  the  house  apart  afore  he  dies.    I  see 

reward  his  patient  toil  ?    If  he  had  been  a  heap  o'  them  tamal  auction  catalogues 

nurtured  in  infancy  and  childhood  ac-  on  his  table ;  pify  I  didn't  bum  'em 

oordinff  to  the  true  plan,  he  might  be  when  they  come  from  the  post-office." 

sure  of  seeing  the  workings  of  ms  sys-  Mrs.  Yard  had  taken  her  early  tea^ 
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the  house  was  quiet,  two  golden  robins  which  jou  wish  to  confer  with  me  at 

were  singing  in  the  nearest  apple-trees,  this  time  ?  "    He  had  tried  to  summon 

If    Dr.    Potterbj    himself    took    little  some  requisition  or  suggestion  from  the 

thought  of  the  antique  elegance  and  recesses  of  his  own  brain,  but  could 

comfort  of   his   home-life,   Mrs.  Yard  think  of  nothing. 

stood  weU  in  her  place,  and  more  than  "  No,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Yard,  "  the  place's 

made  up  for  his  lack  of  care  by  extra  going  aU  right  as  ^  as  I  can  judge." 

intelligence  and  conscientiousness  in  all  It  was  a  stormy  night,  and  the  doctor, 

home  matters.    She  had  a  great  admins  who  was  a  man  of  warm  though  unused 

tion  and  affection  for  her  employer — ^in  heart,  suddenly  became  conscious  that 

fact  she  had  been  trained  by  his  mother,  the  good  woman  was  perhaps  lonely  and 

and  had  spent  nearly  all  her  life  under  had  instinctiyely  sought  his  presence, 

the  Potterby  roof.      She  was  a  most  out  of  her  own  thoughts  of  those  old 

sensible  ruler  and  autocrat  of  the  quiet  days  when  the  house  was  fuller   and 

household,  but  had  great  indulgence  for  more  homelike.    He  was  mindful,  too, 

a  scholar's  vagaries.  that  she  had  been  married  for  a  short 

As  she  often  insisted.  Generosity  was  time,  and  lost  her  husband  by  a  melan- 

no  name  for  the  doctor,  and  the  more  choly  accident      Perhaps  he  had  not 

he  inclined  to  trustfulness,  the  fiercer  been  compassionate  of  good  Mr&  Yard, 

she  grew  in  protecting  his  interest.  In  But  he  could  not   express    any  such 

her  youth  she  had  been  the  reverse  of  thoughts  as  these,  and  took  refuge  from 

talkative,  and  in  the  busy  household  of  difficult  speech  in  the  simple  action  of 

old  Madam  Potterby  had  figured  always  swallowing  his  hot  tea  and  eating  his 

as  a  grave,  speechless  young  woman,  in-  bread  and  butter.    He   believed  in  a 

tent  upon  her  work  and  more  or  less  hearty  supper  and  late  work,  but  this 

disapproving  of  the  world  in  general  evening  was  to  be  made  an  exception. 

As  years  went  on,  however,   and  she  Mrs.  Yard  picked  up  some  scattered 

came  to  deserved  headship  of  the  house-  newspaper  wrappers  and  put  them  into 

hold  with  younger  women  under  her,  the   waste    paper    basket      Then    she 

Mrs.  Yard  suddenly  developed  a  love  darted  at  a  snarl  of  knotted  twine  that 

for  garrulous  speech  which  startled  and  had  fallen  from  a  bundle  of  books,  and 

confused  the  pondering  doctor.    One  quickly  woimd  it  into  a  smooth  twist 

night,  when  he  was  suffering  from  a  bad  and  put  it  into  the  string  drawer, 

cold  and  asked  to  have  his  tea  served  in  '*  How  be  you  getting  along,  sir  ?  " 

the  Hbrary,  Mrs.  Yard  brought  in  the  she  asked,  blandly ;  "  I  mean  with  your 

tray  herself  instead  of  giving  it  to  her  literary  labors  ?  " 

colleague,  who  usually  performed  such  The  doctor  felt  as  if  a  new  and  volu- 

duties  in  the  household.  ble  Mrs.  Yard  had  been  evolved  out  of 

Dr.  Potterby  looked  up  from  his  desk,  the  old,  indifferent,  and  taciturn  ona 

gravely :  "  Ah,  yes,  the  tea ! "  he  said,  "  I  am  progressing  slowly,  I  thank  you," 

with  polite  recognition  of  the  service  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause 

and  her  presence.     Then  he  expected  for  reflection.    He  remembered  that  the 

Mrs.  Yard,  after  her  well-known  fashion,  housekeeper's  mother  had  been  a  great 

to  go  speechless  away.  talker,  and  that  her  father  was  said  to  be 

"  Fm  going  to  potir  a  cup  and  have  an  almost  speechless  man.     Very  likely 

you  drink  it  hot,"  said  the  housekeeper ;  one  inheritance  having  been  outworn 

"  otherwise  you'll  let  the  waiter  set  here  the  other  was  now  beginning  to  prevail ; 

tin  I  send  after  it     Cold  tea's  worse  it  would  be  an  interesting  subject  to 

than  none  f er  one  that's  hoast  up  as  you  pursue.    This  was  stirely  wonderful,  the 

be.  Dr.  Potterby."  sensible  creature's  instant  development 

Mr&  Yard  had  never  before  been  so  of  a  social  aptitude  and  desire  of  coUo- 

lavish  with  her  advice  and  opinions  ;  he  quial  pleasure.     She  had  not  said  much 

looked  up  at  her  again  with  mild  curi-  yet,  but  nobody  could  fail  to  see  that 

osiiy.     lliis  was  clearly  not  a  matter  of  she  was  brimful  of  desire  to  gossip  and 

scientific  principle  ;  he  accepted  the  hot  discuss,  like  other  women, 

tea  with  a  grave  bow.  "  Don't  say  that  your  tea  is  to  your 

''  Perhaps  there  is  some  matter  upon  mind,  if  it  ain't,"  she  urged  Dr.  Potter- 
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by,  stiU  looking  abont  her  for  some-  more  expressiye  to  the  doctor  and  her 

thing  to  pick  up  or  put  away.     "  I  just  other  associates. 

slid  in  Ihe  least  pinch  o'  green  out  o'  "  What  could  he  ha'  meant  ?  **  gram- 

that  old  silver  canister  o'  your  mother's,  bled  the  good  creature,  "askin'  me  if  I 

sir ;  I  thought  it  might  liven  up  your  was  any  accustomed  to  the  care  o'  chU- 

head ;  it  sometimes  will  with  me."  d'n.    He  knows  well  enough  Fve  made 

"  Very   considerate,"  murmured   the  no  habit  of  it." 
doctor. 

"But  then,"  said  Mrs.  Yard,  "there's  IIL 
no  telling  what  another  person  desires 

from  one's  own  feelings.  Man/s  the  Fob  all  his  stern  onwardness  of  char- 
time  Fve  said  to  myself,  'there,  I  don't  acter,  and  philosophical  scorn  of  that 
believe  but  he'd  l&e  a  pinch  o'  green  consideration  of  petty  circumstances 
tea,  now  he's  working  his  brain  so  which  Voltaire  calls  the  tomb  of  great 
steady,  but  I  never  before  this  night  things,  Dr.  Potterby  had  a  gift  for  en- 
have  slid  it  in.' "  joyment,  for  nestling  into  his  few  friend- 

Dr.  Potterby  smiled  benevolently,  and  shipa  It  was  a  gift  which  would  com- 
80  passed  the  noble  occasion  of  Mrs.  pletely  surprise  those  who  knew  him  but 
Yard's  sociable  visit,  and  she  retired  little.  Most  of  his  friendships,  however, 
much  gratified,  advising  him  to  ring  the  were  conducted  by  letter,  with  devoted 
library  bell  if  he  felt  Hke  a  little  warm  outlay  of  at  least  as  much  time  as  that 
toast  or  a  bit  of  cold  meat  before  bed-  spent  by  the  Beverend  Gilbert  White 
time.  The  doctor  long  remembered  and  the  Honorable  Daines  Harrington, 
this  evening  of  Mrs.  Yard's  first  self-  or  any  other  scientific  gentlemen  who, 
assertion  ;  from  that  time  she  had  be-  apparently,  Hved  to  correspond.  There 
haved  as  if  they  managed  afibirs  in  an  was  one  old  acquaintance,  however,  who 
amicable  partnership  of  which  she  was  was  a  near  neighbor,  and  the  two  gentle- 
the  active  member.  He  was  completely  men  counted  much  upon  their  walks 
in  her  power  as  to  all  affidrs  except  those  and  talks.  Mr.  Masters  was  what  it  is 
of  his  studies  and  personal  pursuits,  and,  proper  to  call  in  England  a  decayed 
save  with  one  or  two  friends,  he  became  gentleman,  and  owed  much  to  Dr.  Pot- 
more  taciturn  as  the  years  went  by,  while  terby's  kindness,  though,  not  being  a 
Mrs.  Yard  developed  an  increasing  lo-  person  who  liked  to  place  himself  imder 
quacity.  .He  soon  became  able  to  carry  obligations,  this  fact  was  never  directly 
on  intricate  processes  of  thought  during  acknowledged.  Dr.  Potterby  disliked 
her  longest  and  most  self-interesting  outward  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
harangues.  For  her  own  part,  she  was  so  their  intercourse  was  on  that  high 
deeply  aware  of  the  great  philosopher's  level  described  by  Amiel,  with  exquisite 
helplessness  without  her,  she  knew  that  comprehension  of  a  social  elegance  of 
it  fell  upon  herself  to  settle  all  really  speech  which  ignores  the  plain  things 
important  questions  for  him  in  spite  of  of  every  day,  the  common  pains,  or  dis- 
his  own  unequalled  powers  of  mind.  turbances  of  mankind.  If  in  the  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Yard  had  despatched  a  winter 

After  this  long  digression,  necessary  overcoat  good  as  new,  but  narrow  for 

to  a  full  understandmg  of  the  domestic  the  doctor's  girth,  it  was  worn  that  very 

situation,  we  return  to  Mrs.  Yard  as  she  night,  but  without  a  word  of  either  apol- 

sat  in  the  hall  doorway,  with  her  mind  ogy  or  compliment.    Mr.  Masters  had 

puzzled  by  greater  questions  than  usu-  been  produced  by  nature  for  an  alchem- 

aL    She  looked  placid  enough  as  she  sat  ist,  though  the  profession  had  become 

on  the  doorstep  with  her  mending-bas-  apparently  extinct;  and  though  hisfam- 

ket  and  the  short,  wide  stocking  drawn  ily  had  designed  him  for  the  New  £ng- 

over  her  extended  fingers.     She  was  not  hmd  pulpit,  he  had  relapsed  by  instinct 

a  person  whose  inward  struggles  be-  into  a  futile  dabbling  with  the  physical 

trayed  themselves  in  her  countenance,  science&     Dr.  Potterby  compassionated 

but  she  talked  to  herself  a  good  deal,  him,  being  to  himself  a  man  of  practical 

never  having  forsaken  her  habit  formed  value,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 

in  the  years  before  she  suddenly  became  Masters  returned  the  same  opinion  in 
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his    secret  and    somewhat    ungrateful  "  Have  you  arrived  at  anything  new 

heart    The  home  of  Mr.  Masters  was  in  yotir  recent  experiments  ? "  he  in* 

in  two  bleak  upper  rooms  bestrewn  with  quired,   with  charming  sympathy  and 

electrical  and  chemical  odds  and  ends,  politeness. 

over  one  of  the  small  village  shops.  "  I  may  say  that  I  have,"  repHed  little 
His  landlady  and  attendant  was  a  con-  Mr.  Masters,  straightening  hunself  into 
siderate  person,  who  had  once  been  a  new  stiffiiess  and  dignity  in  the  high 
servant  of  his  family.  The  poor  soul  leather-backed  chair.  ''If  I  were  a 
did  the  best  she  could  for  hun,  but  it  younger  man  I  would  go  at  once  to  a 
was  fortunate  for  herself  that  she  lacked  school  of  technology,  to  avail  myself  of 
the  two  useful  senses  of  smelling  and  the  new  practical  knowledge  of  electri- 
hearing,  and  was  unconscious  of  explo-  cal  engineering.  I  never  remember  to 
sions  and  their  imwholesome  effects,  have  deplored  the  flight  of  time  as  in 
Nobody  knew  exactly  how  the  two  lived,  these  last  few  days.  As  it  is,  I  must 
unless  it  might  be  Mrs.  Yard,  who,  with  yield  my  great  ideas  to  younger  men." 
the  doctor's  assent  and  connivance,  set  ''  I  suppose  you  have  ascertained 
a  comforting  basket  in  the  haU  every  much  that  is  new  in  regard  to  your 
Simday  and  Wednesday  night.  It  was  registering  attachment  to  the  type- 
simply  mentioned,  when  this  prof  erred  writer  ?  "  suggested  Dr.  Potterby,  a  lit- 
attention  to  Nancy  Bland  was  first  ven-  tie  timidly.  In  his  work  on  longevity, 
tured,  that  Mrs.  Yard  had  heard  the  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  new  dis- 
good  soul  was  not  well,  and,  once  begun,  covery  and  hired  a  young  man  to  do 
tiie  custom  was  continued.  "  They  have  copying,  but  Mr.  Masters  had  conceived 
that  quantity  twice  a  week,  and  him  an  idea  that  the  machine  should  be  made 
filled  up  twice  beside  with  a  good  warm  to  count  its  own  words,  and  had  gone 
supper,  and  111  risk  'em  starving,"  said  off  with  it  one  night  under  his  elbow. 
Mrs.  Yard,  wiih  generous  satiemM^on.  The  owner  had  neither  liked  to  ask  for 
It  would  have  pleased  her  to  have  Mr.  it  back  nor  to  buy  a  new  one.  Mrs. 
Masters  and  his  receptive  Nancy  show  Yard  insisted  that  the  borrower  had 
some  gratitude,  but  Dr.  Potterby  was  taken  it  to  pieces,  and  could  not  set  it 
content  with  silence,  and  even  rebuked  running  again. 

from  time  to  time  Mr&  Yard's  expres-  "  That  matter  is  still  under  consider- 

sions  of  impatience.  ation,"  replied  Mr.   Masters,  with   of- 

On  a  certain  Sunday  evening  which  fended  dignity.     ''I  have  been  giving 

followed  the  Saturday  of  the  mended  great  thought  to  a  plan  of  mtich  more 

stockings,  Mrs.  Yard  was  conscious  of  importance— an  electrical  marine  rail- 

an  unholy  desire  to  listen  at  the  half-  way." 

open  Hbrary  door.     The  wind  had  gone  ''  Ah,    indeed  I "  said  Dr.   Potterby, 

into  the  east,  and  there  was  a  little  fire  who  wished  that  he  could  have  the  floor 

in  the  fireplace,  before  which  the  two  firsi    He  was  eager  to  see  how  his  own 

gentlemen  basked,  being  replete  with  project  would  sound.     In  speaking  to 

tiieir  supper,  and  ready  for  the  steady  another,  one  often  saw  the  fallacies  of 

flow  of  conversation.    Mrs.  Yard  passed  one's  own  argument,  but  Mr.  Masters 

the  door  a  little  resentfully,  for  her  was  likely  to  take  this  evening  to  him- 

prayer-meeting  bell  was  fdready  begin-  self. 

ning  to  toU,  and  she  put  down  Nancy  "  An  electrical  marine  railway,"  re- 

Bland's    basket  with    a    decision  that  peated  the  pompous  little  guesi      "I 

clinked  the  dishes  inside.     She  meant  am  not  aware  that  the  idea  has  ever 

that  they  should  be  heard  in  the  library,  been  broached.    It  is  a  very  great  con- 

and  it  was.     Dr.  Potterby  winced,  but  cem  of  the  public,  a  matter  of  prime  im- 

Mr.  Masters  kindly  behaved  as  if  he  portance  to  commerce.    I  have  not  said 

were  imconscious.     It  was  the  bene-  anything  about  it,  even  to  you"  (this 

factor  who  was  deferential  in  their  in-  was  meant  for  a  handsome  tribute,  and 

terviews,  and  to-night,  though  brimful  Dr.  Potterby  so  regarded  it).     ''  I  am 

of  desire  to  review  his  own  plans,  he  prepared,    however,    to    speak  of   my 

hastened    to  show  an  interest  in  the  scheme  now,  of  course,  in  secrecy." 

exploits  of  his  guesi  Dr.  Potterby  bowed  solemnly   and 
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settled  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair,  tical  scientific  training,  I  should  now 
He  was  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  to  accomplish  great  results.  Sir,  I  look 
listen  to  something  new.  There  was  a  upon  my  years  of  ecclesiastical  study  as 
delightful  sense  of  comfort  in  the  li-  agreat,aneyer-to-be-regrettedblimder." 
brary,  the  flicker  of  the  firelight  brought  This  point  had  been  often  discussed, 
out  touches  of  red  and  gold  on  the  and  the  new  plan  appeared  more  inter- 
bindings  of  the  old  books.  There  was  esting  than  was  expected  to  Dr.  Potter- 
a  sound  of  gentle  early  summer  rain  b/s  imagination.  "In  order  to  make 
outside.  Mrs.  Yard's  old  tortoise-sheU  yotir  system  wholly  clear  to  me,  I  will 
cat  stole  in,  settled  herself  with  tucked-  propose  my,  p^haps,  very  ignorant  ob- 
in  paws  before  the  fender,  and  began  to  jections,"  he  said  ;  "  for  mstance,  ships 
purr,  as  if  in  comfortable  retrospection,  going  northward  or  southward  of  the 
The  faces  of  the  two  men  were  thought-  cable  would  damage  ii" 
ful  and  interesting.  They  showed  them-  "  There  would  be  stations  at  intervals 
selves  to  be  students,  and  unaffected  by  corresponding  to  draws,  and  at  these 
the  minor  ambitions  and  sordid  cares  of  intervals  station-men  would  be  placed 
the  world.  Perhaps  this  look  was  clear-  to  manage  the  x>assage  of  vessels.  You 
est  on  the  brow  of  Mr.  Masters.  do  not  understand,  however,  that  the 

"  An  electrical  marine  railway,"  he  business  of  navigation  would  in  time  be 

repeated,  vrith  emphasis.     ''I  mean,  of  completely  revolutionized,  and  that  there 

course,  a  system  for  the  propulsion  of  would  be  trunk  and  side  lines  of  electri- 

vessels  or  otiier  conveyances  ttom  shore  cal  cables,  and  shipping  would  be  less 

to  shore.    Something  after  the  manner  and  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 

of  the  street  railways  in  common  use.''  waves.    I  have  not  suggested  one  point 

"  You  will  have  to  explain  a  littie  to  you,  that  besides  the  great  speed,  the 

more  definitely,  my  dear  sir,"  confessed  lines  would  be  lighted  by  night  from 

the  listener.  the  same  power  as  that  from  whence 

''  I  propose  merely  to  make  my  an-  comes  the  force." 

nouncement  on  this  occasion,"  answered  "  Sir,  it  is  an  idea  worthy  of  you  I " 

the  man  of  science.      ''The  detail  is  exclaimed  the  doctor.     ''My  own  re- 

comparatively  unimportant,  and  to  one  sources  count  as  nothing  in  the  face  of 

whose  thoughts  are  not  directed "  such  a  magnificent  enterprise,  but  in 

"  The  trolley  system  ?  "  ventured  Dr.  case  of  preliminary  arrangements  I  beg 

Potterby,  humbly,  catching  at  the  first  you  to  command  me.    I  beg  that  you 

phrase  which  entered  his  mind.  will  take  —  a  few  days,  at  any  rate,  in 

"  Exactiy,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mas-  which  to  confer  with  those  who  are  work- 

ters,  vrith  imexpected  gratification  in  his  ing  in  this  same  Une."    The  sentence 

tone.     "You  forestall  me.     I  admire  vras  ended  in  deference  to  Mr.  Masters's 

your  general  intelligence,  and  especial-  feelings,  but  Dr.  Potterby  inwardly  re- 

W  in  a  man  so  devoted  to  special  study,  solved  to  give  his  poor  friend  a  hand- 

The  trolley  system  is,  I  may  say,  the  some  check  at  the  first  opportunity, 

main  element"  "  I  wish  to  ask  one  more  question.     In 

"I  should  call  the  sea  the  main  ele-  case  of  the  draw,  or  its  substitute,  being 

meni"    Dr.  Potterby  rarely  joked,  but  open,  would  not  there  be  complete  ces- 

this  great  occasion  deserved  such  tribute  sation  on  the  whole  length  of  the  cable, 

from  him.  the  circuit  being  broken  ?  " 

"  The  trolley  system  ;  that  is  a  con-  Mr.  Masters  shrugged  his  shoulders 
tinuous  wire,  and  a  corresponding  ap-  pettishly,  but  was  for  the  moment  ap- 
paratus on  the  masts  or  decks  of  ves-  palled.  "Immense  speed  could  be 
sels  which  imderrun  the  wire,  and  so  obtained,  the  present  system  of  ship 
derive  their  motive  power.  Such  a  wire  building,  so  cumbersome  and  expen- 
can  be  laid  as  well  as  a  vnre  for  tele-  sive,  gradually  disused,"  he  faltered, 
graphic  purposes;  it  is  exposed  of  course  tiying  to  appear  as  if  he  had  not 
to  greater  dangers,  being  nearer  the  sur-  heard  the  question.  Then  he  faced  the 
ffu^  but  I  foresee  all  tiiese,  and  I  am  question  bravely  in  all  its  horror.  "  I 
ready  to  meet  them.  If  I  were  a  man  have  not  worked  out  these  insignificant 
of  fortune  or,  still  better,  a  man  of  prac-  details  " — and    for    an    uncomfortable 
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minute  there  was  complete  silence.    Dr.  as  this  evening.    Each  was  conscious  of 

Potterbj  was  filled  with  regret.  his  own  high  emprize,  and  neither  could 

*'  I  dfiu*e  say  that  there  might  be  a  deep  stop  to  dally  witii  the  inferior  interests 

sunken  wire  used  to  keep  the  circuit  of  the  other.     Their  conversation  fell 

unbroken,"  he  dared  to  say,  but  was  im-  to  a  lower  level,  and  Mr.  Masters  only 

mediately  conscious  that  it  was  not  his  waited  for  the  library  clock  to  strike  the 

place  to  have  spoken  first.  Mr.  Masters,  half-hour  after  nine  before  he  made  his 

however,    breathed    freely    again,  and  punctual  departure.    As  he    shut  the 

showed  himself  imresenlfuL     He  had  great  hall  door  behind  him,  Mrs.  Yard 

not  considered  such  an  important  point  opened  another  and  emerged  from  se- 

before,  and  he  had  to  own  to  himself  elusion  in  the  dark  dining-room  into 

that  poor  Potterby  had  shown  acute  the  doctor's  bed -room,  candle  in  her 

powers  of  reasoning.  hand,   unHghted.     She  came  into  the 

''  My  own  scheme  will  play  in  well  Hbrary  and  put  the  candlestick  on  the 
with  yours,"  Dr.  Potterby  suggested,  side  -  table  where  it  was  always  left 
taking  advantage  of  the  silence.  "When-  Then  she  gave  a  contemptuous  sniff; 
ever  &ese  great  discoveries  are  made  I  the  doctor  was  carefully  mending  his 
more  and  more  regret  the  brevity  of  small  fire,  as  if  he  were  just  beginning 
human  life.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  the  evening  anew, 
now  determined  to  carry  out  my  plan  ''He's  took  his  basket,  ain't  he?" 
of  practical  illustration  of  my  theories,  observed  Mrs.  Yard.  "  I  didn't  know 
and  am  going  to  select  a  subject  this  but  he'd  disdain  it  after  the  message 
present  week.  I  have  approached  the  that  was  sent  yesterday." 
question  as  far  as  regards  my  good  Dr.  Potterby  looked  up  bewildered ; 
housekeeper's  willingness  to  take  cer-  it  was  not  possible  that  poor  Masters's 
tain  duties  upon  herself,  but  I  am  not  head  was  turned  by  his  dreams  of  fort- 
sure  that  she  comprehended  me.    In  the  une. 

first  years  of  an  in&mt's  life,  a  woman  '*  They  never  take  it  upon  'em  to  say 

must  naturally  be  the  best  care-taker,  thank  ye,  nor  to  send  the  basket  back," 

but  women  are  inexact  and  unscientific,  explained  Mrs.  Yard.     "  Jonas  went  to 

I  am  not  sure  how  far  I  can  depend  mill  yesterday  afternoon,  and  as  I  was 

upon  Mrs.  Yard  for  reports.     On  the  out  on  my  errands  I  called  in  myself, 

other  hand,  it  might  be  difficult  to  se-  feelin'  more  friendly  than  usual  to  old 

cure  a  man  of  scientific  training  who  Nancy  Bland,  and  I  thought  Td  have  a 

would  be  willing,  even  for  a  proper  sal-  word  with  her  ;  the  old  gentleman  might 

ary,  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  be  out  o'  shirts  again,  an'  there  is  two 

rearing  of  a  very  young  child.     You  of  youm  that's  a  little  past     She  was 

no  doubt  can  understand  that  you  would  dreadful  toppin',  an'  I  saw  'twould  be 

have  felt  a  certain  reluctance  ?  "  best  to  send  them  without  a  word,  for 

"  Perhaps  for  an  adequate  remunera-  fear  of  a  squabble.     She  give  me  the 

tion,  and    with    the  assistance — "  Mr.  basket,  but  she  didn't  like  my  comin' ; 

Masters    unexpectedly    remarked ;  but  there,  sir,  if  'twas  me  an'  you  in  their 

Mr.   Masters  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  two  places,  I  suppose  I  shouldn't,  but  she 

Dr.  Potterby's  solemn  ^e  twitched  with  did  speak  up  so  pert,  and  says  she,  '  I 

amusement.     No,  no,  that  would  never  don't  want  no  more  o'  that  salt  beel' 

do ;  the  poor  old  fellow  would  never  I  tell  you.  Dr.  Potterby,  I  like  to  have 

think  of  such  nonsense  if  it  were  not  bu'st  before  her  eyes,  I  was  so  mad." 

for  his  ardent  hopes  about  the  railway.  "  Well,  well,  we  mustn't  mind  these 

When  it  came  to  a  choice  between  stupid  little  things,"  murmured  the  doctor, 

old  Nancy  Bland  and  his  own  sensible  "  Little    things  ? "  said    Mr&    Yard. 

Mrs.  Yard,  there  was  no  question.     "  I  "  When  I'd  boiled  an  extry  piece  o'  the 

should  not  think  of  employing  your  best  fer  'em,  an'  there's  nothin'  more 

valuable  time,"  he  said  hastily,  and  with  nourishing  or  keeps  better,   and   Mr. 

great  decision,  "  especially  now  that  you  Masters  eats  a  sight  of  it  here  whenever 

are  so  occupied."  'tis  put  on  the    table  I    I  don't   care 

The  two  men  rarely  asserted  their  in-  whetiier  Nance  Bland  likes  it  or  not 

dividuaUty  in  so  open  and  bold  a  way  'Taint  my  business  to  consult  her  taste. 
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She  knows  well  weVe  kept  her  from  would  do  to  make  another  woman  her 

starving,  but  'tis  such  a  favor  to  take  superior. 

from  us."  "I  asked  you  last  evening  whether 

''  She's  an  ignorant  creature,  but  very  you  were  skilled  in  the  care  of  children, 

devoted  to  my  old  Mend,"  said  the  doc-  my  good  friend  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor, 

tor,   affectionately.      "Won't    you    sit  genfly. 

down,   Mrs.   Yard?    I   should  like  to  "You  know  my  past,   sir,"  replied 

have  a  word  with  you."  Mrs.  Yard.     "  Tve  not  had  experience 

Mrs.  Yard  was  put  into  a  girlish  flut-  since  I  was  young ;  there  was  a  house- 
ter  by  this  invitation.  It  vras  very  rare  ful  of  us  at  home."  She  could  not  help 
vdth  the  doctor,  who  usually  tried  to  making  a  mental  reservation  in  respect 
discover  some  pretext  for  suggesting  to  her  employer's  tender  helplessness, 
that  he  liked  to  be  left  to  himself.  "  I  think  I  should  have  as  much  sense 
"  There,  there  !  I  mustn't  let  my  feel-  about  it  as  many  others  ;  'twould  natur- 
ings  run  away  vnth  me,"  said  the  kind  aUy  be  a  great  deal  of  care  to  one  of  my 
soul,  smoothing  out  her  Sunday  dress,  years.  You  airCt  thinking  of  adc^ting 
"I  fdways  believe  in  speaking  out  about  a  child,  I  trust,  sir?  " 
likes  an'  dislikes.  I  recollect  once  in  "  Not  exactly,"  said  the  doctor,  a  little 
the  spring,  when  Td  come  back  here  the  confused.  "  I  am  about  to  make  an  ex- 
second  time,  after  losing  Mr.  Yard,  periment  in  the  interest  of  science,  of 
Old  Ma'am  Powers,  the  old  nurse,  vras  great  value  to  the  human  race.  I  have 
makin'  your  respected  mother  a  little  been  for  years  making  researches  and 
visit  She  was  always  friendly  to  the  compiling  statistics,  and  it  is  probable 
old  lady,  you  know.  Doctor  Potterby,  that  under  right  conditions  men  might 
and  says  she  one  morning,  <Ann,'  says  Uve  to  much  greater  age  than  is  now 
she,  '  I  seem  to  want  some  good,  Bmsixi  possible.  I  may  have  spoken  to  you  of 
greens — let's  go  down  in  the  isx  end  of  these  theories.  You  will  understand 
tiie  gardin  an'  pick  us  a  mess.^  Madam  that  there  are  important  rules  to  be  fol- 
Potterby  always  told  us  all  to  indulge  lowed  in  regard  to  diet,  and  altogether 
Ma'am  Powers  wherever  we  could,  an'  I  I  must  require  much  of  your  time.  Per- 
clapped  my  sun-bonnet  right  on.  I  ob-  haps  you  had  better  engage  another  co- 
served  that  she  picked  all  mustard  that  adjutor  for  your  minor  household  cares, 
I  hate  like  p'ison,  but  I  found  a  sight  of  and  I  Bkjh  ready  to  double  your  present 
good  pa'sley  that  to  me's  the  best  greens  salary.  I  know  of  no  one  upon  whom  I 
tiiiere  is,  and  I  set  out  to  p'int  it  out  to  could  so  thoroughly  rely." 
her ;  but  I  thought  maybe  she  was  stiff  "  Twould  be  kind  of  cheerful  to  have 
about  stoopin'  so  low,  or  her  eyesight  a  baby  running  about  the  old  place," 
was  poor ;  an'  when  we  come  in  I  said  Mrs.  Yard,  unmindful  of  scientific 
cooked  'em  separate  in  the  kittle,  not  experiments,  "  an'  now  that  they're  go- 
stirrin',  an'  then  I  denied  myself  and  ing  to  fix  over  our  meeting-house,  I 
helped  her  to  most  all  the  pa'sley  when  should  like  to  be  able  to  do  extra  in  my 
it  come  dinner-time  and  took  the  mus-  subscription.  I  will  undertake  the 
tard  myself ;  but  I  saw  she  didn't  eat  no  charge— unless  you  think  Nancy  Bland 
great  of  the  pa'sley,  no  more'n  I  did  o'  would  suit  you  better." 
mine.  I  mistrusted  she'd  got  tired  an'  "  Oh,  no,  indeed,"  answered  the  doc- 
heated  out  in  the  sim,  but  we  was  so  tor,  absently. 

polite    helping    each    other    to    them  "Imustmakeonestippleation,"urged 

greena     Along  in  the  afternoon    the  the  housekeeper  as  she  turned  to  leave 

truth  come  out  that  each  of  us  preferred  the  room.     "  I  trust  you  ain't  goin'  to 

the  other    sort,  and  out  o'  politeness  put  the  little  creatur'  to  no  sort  of  tor- 

neither  got  which  she  liked.    It's  often  ture  vdth  your  experiments  same's  they 

so  in  life,  sir  ;  them  greens  has  been  a  use  rabbits  and  frogs — there  was  a  piece 

lesson  to  me  man/s  the  time."  about  it  in  my  Watchman  an*  Reflector^ 

Dr.  Potterb/s  mind  reverted  to  his  how  them  students  ain't  got  no  compas- 

choice  of  a  guardian  for  the  experi-  sion,  and  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to." 

mental  babe.     Yes,  he   must   frankly  "  I  assure  you  tibat  vivisection  has  not 

confide  in  Mrs.  Yard ;  besides  it  never  entered  into  my  plans  as  yet,"  replied 
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Dr.   Potterby,   honorably.     "There   is, 
however,  much  foolish   prejudice — 
but  Mrs.  Yard  was  stepping  quickly  away, 
quite  reassured,  to  her  own  dominions 


IV. 


Mbs.  Yabd  entered  into  the  experi- 
ment of  induced  longevity  with  sincere 
zest,  and  when  the  doctor,  accompanied 
by  an  Infant  Asylum  attendant  and  a 
small  and  very  deepy  child,  arrived  at 
the  old  Potterby  mansion,  a  few  nights 
afterward,  she  housed  and  cheered  them 
with  real  hospitality  and  compassion. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the 
two  women  disdained  the  doctor's  pre- 
liminaiy  directions,  and  made  the  tired 
baby  comfortable  in  a  good  old-fashioned 
way. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  follow 
the  details  of  these  first  days,  time  and 
space  forbid.  Little  Thomas  became  at 
once  the  really  important  member  of  the 
household,  upon  whose  well-being  all 
other  things  revolved.  Dr.  Potterby 
having  at  first  selected  him  on  account 
of  his  perfectly  serene  and  healthy  as- 
pect, took  pains  to  acquire  an  absolute 
possession  ;  the  child  being  a  Mendless 
foundling,  no  one  was  likely  to  interfere 
with  his  futura  His  benefactor  alone 
knew  the  secret  of  sure  continuance  in 
this  scene  of  things,  but  he  kept  a  care- 
ful oversight  besides  upon  the  proper 
proportion  of  blood  and  brain  nutri- 
ments, and  aU  the  healthful  arrangement 
of  this  treasured  child's  surroundings. 

In  the  meantime  little  Thomas  tod- 
dled about  and  made  the  whole  house 
merry.  Mrs.  Yard  commonly  spoke  of 
him  as  yoimg  Methuselah,  though  nobody 
but  herself  and  Dr.  Potterby  imder- 
stood  the  strange  pet  name.  It  was  far 
from  displeasing  to  the  doctor,  who  real- 
ly seemed  to  be  growing  young  again 
himself.  So  did  Mr&  Yard ;  she  re- 
peated several  times  a  day  that  a  babe 
m  a  house  was  a  well-spring  of  joy  ;  she 
found  herself  forming  many  phms  for 
the  new  Methuselah's  long  future. 

The  doctor  at  times  felt  oppressed  by 
the  certaintv  that  he  should  see  so  small 
a  part  of  this  presumably  extended  life- 
time.   He  wished  that  it  could  somehow 


be  contracted,  as  if  into  one  of  those 
insect  existences  which  last  but  for  a 
day  and  can  be  investigated  from  birth 
to  old  age  between  dawn  and  dark. 
But,  as  a  philosopher  should,  he  pos- 
sessed his  soul  in  patience  and  went 
over  and  over  his  charts  of  directions 
for  the  future  development  of  this  sci- 
entific charge.  The  strain  upon  his  re- 
sources would  soon  be  here,  when  the 
natural  indination  of  the  boy  would 
dash  with  the  mandates  of  science,  and 
in  facing  these  probable  extremities 
Dr.  Potterby  sometimes  felt  weak  and 
powerlesa  The  child  seemed  gentle 
enough  now,  but  if  he  were  unruly, 
then,  for  a  time,  imtil  he  could  be  made 
to  understand  all  that  was  at  stake,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  retire  to  some 
secluded  spot  and  institute  a  mild  cap- 
tivity. Sometimes  it  crossed  the  good 
doctor's  mind  that  all  this  early  pi^  of 
the  process  would  have  been  easier  to 
carry  forward  with  a  child  who  was  de- 
ficient in  intellect,  yet  ever  his  larger 
sense  prevailed  ;  it  was  better  to  prolong 
a  valuably  life  than  a  useless  one,  and 
aU  his  own  energies  should  be  bent  to 
making  the  life  of  the  New  Methuselah 
delightful  and  successful 

One  balmy  summer  evening,  the  lib- 
rary windows  were  wide  open  and  the 
garden  flowers  filled  the  dun  old  room 
with  fragrance.  It  was  Simday,  and  Mr. 
Masters  had  come  to  tea,  arriving  at 
precisely  six  o'clock  as  usual  Dr. 
Potterby  rose  to  welcome  him  with  un- 
wonted show  of  pleasure,  for  the  guest 
had  been  absent  all  the  week,  and  his 
Wednesday  evening  visit  was  for  once 
omitted.  But  there  was  no  cheer  in 
Mr.  Masters's  expression  of  face,  he  was 
in  one  of  his  dismal,  stirly  moods,  and 
gave  but  a  limp  hand  into  the  doctor's 
stronger  grasp. 

"  What  news,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  doctor, 
cheerily,  trying  to  ignore  the  feeling  of 
damp  fog  thai;  pervaded  his  old  friend's 
personal  atmosphere. 

<'  I  am  again  defeated  by  the  malice 
and  envy  of  yoimger  men ;  the  omni- 
scient young  man,  sir,  is  the  bane  of 
modem  lifa  They  live  in  a  blind  wor- 
ship of  petty  detaLls,"  and  further  than 
this  the  subject  of  a  transatlantic  elec- 
trical marine  railway  was  not  discussed. 
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It  was  indeed  a  great  subject,  though  hell  p'ini    You're  goin'  to  rear  a  little 

defeated  for  the  time  being ;  yet  this  ornament  to  society,  if  I  do  say  it,  sir; 

present  disappointment  was  evidently  an'  so  laughin'  an'  frolickin'  the  day 

harder  to  b^  than  any  in  that  long  through,  an'  wantin'  to  play  hide  an' 

succession  which  had  saddened  the  heart  seek  wiili  me  an'  the  girls,  like  a  child 

of  Mr.  Masters.    He  made  a  futile  at-  o'  six." 

tempt  to  revive  his  own  and  Dr.  Potter-        "  All  very  pleasing,"  murmured  the 

by's  interest  in  a  famous  scheme  for  sage.     "  Now  we  will  make  otir  careful 

engineering  through  Congress  a  bill  for  record." 

the  reimbursement  of  slaveholders.  It  Mr.  Masters  gave  a  furtive  glance 
had  been  proposed  that  he  should  over  his  shoulder  at  the  great  leather- 
awaken  pubUc  opinion  through  the  pul-  boimd  blankbook,  in  which  these  vol- 
pit^  in  which  he  never  forgot  his  right  uminous  records  were  kept^  and  then 
of  speech,  and  by  means  of  circulars  he  turned  away  again  vrim  contempt, 
was  to  awaken  the  Southern  mind  and  Such  things  were  too  trivial  For  his 
propose  to  right  their  wrongs  at  a  nom-  part  the  prolongation  of  life  was  not  so 
mal  commission  or  percentage,  which  desirable  a  thing  to  wish  for.  Asa  Pot- 
would  at  once  make  him  a  rich  man.  terby  and  Mr&  Yard  were  two  old  wom- 
"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  "  if  the  govern-  en  together.  Their  minds  were  enfee- 
ment  permitted  and  legalized  slave-  bled  vdth  luxury  ;  he  would  go  back  to 
holding,  it  made  those  slaves  legal  prop-  his  plain  scholar's  work  -  room  and  be 
erty ;  it  had  no  right  to  free  those  thankful  for  his  undegraded  vdts.  To 
slaves  vnthout  reimbursement.  The  the  astonishment  of  his  entertainers,  he 
principles  of  humanity  set  aside,  it  was  now  broke  away  from  them  an  hour  and 
robbery,  sir."  Dr.  Potterby  gave  the  a  half  earlier  than  usual,  but  he  found 
usual,  somewhat  doubtful,  shake  of  the  his  basket  in  the  hall  and  did  not  dis- 
head  which  once  would  have  started  a  dain  to  take  it  vdth  him.  Mr&  Yard 
vigorous  evening  debate,  but  Mr.  Mas-  vras  invited  to  sit  down,  and  she  and  the 
ters  had  lost  his  spirits  and  sat  ponder-  doctor  talked  about  little  Thomas  for  an 
ing  the  injustice  of  the  age,  but  speech-  hour.  They  were  proud  to  assist  in  the 
less,  in  his  chair.  Statesman  as  weU  as  advancement  of  science,  and  the  good 
scientist,  theimkind  world  turned  a  deaf  woman's  mind  seemed  at  times  almost 
ear  to  all  his  propositions  inspired,  so  ready  vras  she  with  suggee- 

*'  1  must  confess,"  said  Dr.  Potterby,  tion,  and  with  such  patience  she  listened 

*'  that  I  am  completely  amazed  vnth  the  to  her  master's  theories.    There  vras  a 

success  of  my  eroeriments  so  far.    The  new  impulse  of  life  in  the  old  Potterby 

child  grows  steaculy,  and  develops  most  mansion.     One  day  Mrs.   Yard  missed 

wonderful  aptitude  and  agility.    I  have  the  child,  and  found  it  in  the  library, 

never  observed  a  more  interesting  young  where  the  doctor  had  left  some  sheets 

creature.    A  fair  start  in  everything,  of  important  manuscript  on  the  great 

Mrs.  Yard  says  that  I  may  rest  assured  desk,  to  build  erections  of  his  sacred 

that  all  is  well,  and  I  expect  her  mo-  books  for  littie  Thomas  to  overthrow, 
mently  now  to  make  her  daily  report 
One  week  is  of  course  a  short  time,  but 
certain  points  were  already  decided  in  my  •  Y. 

mind  last  night,  at  the  week's  end.    Oh, 

here  is  Mrs.  Ycurd  now,"  as  that  worthy       The  summer  went  swifUy  by,  a  long 

woman  came  beaming  into  the  libranr,  piece  of  the  yoiuig  child's  life,  but  a 

casting,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  mildly  brief  space  of  pleasure  to  its  guardians, 

scornful  glance  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Mas-  The  doctor  bc^^  to  add  a  larger  pro- 

ters's  head.  portion  of  animal  food  to  the  diet  list, 

"  He's  doin'  beautiful  as  can  be,  sir,"  and  there  were  grumblings  heard  among 

said  Mr&  Yard,  without  being  asked,  the  butchers  and  purveyors  because  the 

"  Tve  just  got  him  into  his  little  crib,  once  indifferent  doctor  vras  often  so  im- 

He's  got  a  master  head-piece,  that  child  ;  possible  to  suit    He  furbie^ed  up  his 

when  he  wants  to  go  upstairs  hell  p'int,  rusty  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  tested 

and  when  he  wants  to  go  downstairs  various  tissues  and  edible  substances ; 
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not  being  content  with  the  results  of  usual  He  had  ready  an  expensiye  new 
text-book  experiment,  until  the  decent  German  work  tn>on  Electrical  Engineer- 
library  had  certain  unpleasant  qualities  ing  for  which  Mr.  Masters's  soul  longed, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Masters's  study  it-  but  it  was  listlessly  turned  over,  and 
self.  There  was  great  solemnity  of  the-  even  criticised  with  a  show  of  severity, 
ory,  and  Mrs.  Yard  kept  manfully  to  the  though  a  fierce  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
rendering  of  formal  reports,  and  weigh-  his  eyes  as  he  received  it  had  been 
ed  the  duly  allowances  of  food  on  those  thanks  enough  to  the  giver.  Dr.  Pot- 
expensive  and  accurate  scales  provided  terby  did  not  resent  the  up-hill  work  of 
by  tiie  doctor ;  but  he  was  sometimes  the  conversation ;  he  only  deplored  it 
puzzled  to  account  for  an  almost  im-  and  grew  weary;  at  last  he  began  to 
proper  gain  of  flesh  on  little  Thomas's  speak  of  his  continued  happiness  in 
part,  not  suspecting,  good  man  I  the  se-  watching  the  development  of  little  Thom- 
cret  supplies  of  thick  gingerbread  and  as.  ''Yesterday,"  he  said,  solemnly, 
lavish  slices  of  bread  and  butter  vdth  "  yesterday  I  finally  gave  my  revised  w^ 
which  he  was  indulged.  life  was  ren-  into  the  hands  of  my  lawyer.  With  the 
dered  somewhat  precarious  in  this  way  exception  of  some  temporary  legacies 
diuing  the  dangerous  second  summer,  whicn  will  in  time  revert,  I  have  devoted 
but  Mrs.  Yard  carefully  concealed  any  my  property  to  the  forwarding  of  an 
days  of  drooping,  being  but  antiquated  experiment,  so  fraught  vdth  blessing  to 
in  her  own  ideas  of  the  care  of  children,  the  human  race.  At  the  child's  fifth 
and  much  more  inclined  to  consult  cer-  year  I  put  him  under  the  charge  of  care- 
tain  rural  acquaintances,  mothers  and  fully  chosen  scientists " 

grandmothers,  and  to  apply  simple  "  Oh,  mercy  me ! "  there  came  a  pier- 
household  remedies  by  them  dictated,  cing  shriek  £rom  the  stairway,  "he's  in 

than  to  confer  vdth  the  doctor  and  at-  a  fi^  doctor,  he's "  and  Mrs.  Yard's 

tempt    to    revise    his    own    scientific  retreating   voice   became  inaudible  as 

scheme.  she  fled  back  to  that  perfectly  lighted. 

For  his  part  he  vras  aU  confiding,  and  perfectly  aired,  and  perfectly  warmed 
dreamed  much  in  those  days  of  tlmt  old  room  which  contained  the  crib  of  the  il- 
age  of  vigor  of  which  his  ovm  ignorant-  lustration  of  prolonged  longevity.  The 
ly  shortened  existence  must  iah  short,  two  elderly  men  came  breathless  to  Mrs. 
This  intelligently  nurtured  child,  vnthin  Yard's  assistance.  She  looked  the  pic- 
whose  grasp  aU  good  and  necessary  ture  of  despair,  though  she  said  there 
things  were  to  be  placed,  was  at  the  still  was  hope.  But  tixe  sad  confession 
threshold  of  a  surprising  career.  A  cen-  had  to  be  made  that  little  Tommy  had 
tury  from  now  he  would  be  still  in  full  strayed  out  into  the  garden  that  after- 
vigor  and  serenity  of  life ;  "  a  century  noon  and  was  found  tixere  devouring  a 
from  now,"  Dr.  Potterby  often  repeatr-  hard  green  apple, 
ed  to  himself,  "  my  name  as  a  far-see-  Three  days  later  a  short  funeral  pro- 
ing  man  of  science  and  devotion  to  the  cession  left  the  door  of  the  Potterby 
interests  of  humanity,  will  be  better  mansion.  Mr.  Masters  did  not  disdain 
known  than  to-day ;  they  vnR  speak  of  to  accompany  his  old  Mend,  or  to  show 
my  labors  with  wonder,  as  having  been  real  sympathy  in  the  sad  event.  Mrs. 
pursued  in  the  midst  of  this  dull  and  ig-  Yard  and  her  associates  followed,  weep- 
norant  age."  ing.     It  was  not  for  little  Thomas  to 

The  August  weather  was  peculiarly  serve  as  the  great  illustration  of  Dr. 

unwholesome  that  year,  and  such  moist  Potterby's  theorie&     The  New  Methuse- 

heat  was  always  depressing  to  Mr.  Mas-  lah  was  no  more  at  the  age  of  nineteen 

ters's  spirits.     On  a  certain  Wednesday  months  and  a  few  unreckoned  days, 
evening  he  came  to  tea  very  iU-humored        "  You  are  a  man  of  many  ideas,"  said 

and  dictatorial,  but  Dr.  Potterby  was  Dr.  Potterby  gravely  to  his  companion, 

mild-mannered   and    conciliatory,   and  "I  now  see  the  practical  failure  of  the^ 

tried  to  please  his  guest  more  than  one  great  scheme  of  my  mature  life." 
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IT  WM  Inevitable  that  Ur.  Waiter  Fator  "Th* but onturai tbt Uuods, 
ahotUd  write  a  oategorioal  defanco  of  ■nmcdnTiheriM" 
poetic  proae,  but  it  is  imfortniiate  tliat  the  "epaciflo  pei80Dalit7''of  the  artist  who 
heahonlddoao  IB  aneiaayoti  "8t7ls,"be-  carved  the  bnst  or  chiselled  the  ooin  that 
oanae  if  there  ia  anything  which  style  is  not  have  thns  onttiTed  all  personality  con- 
it  is  poetry,  and  because  the  oonfnaion  of  the  neoted  frith  them?  Not  that  personality 
two,  artisticeJly  speaking,  has,  perhaps,  been  and  "aonl"— if  Mr.  Pater  pleases — are  not 
more  maleficent  than  any  other  agency  in  ita  of  the  essence  of  enduring  art.  They  are, 
effects  onEngUah  prose.  The  introdnction  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  ofony  vital  art 
to  his  volnme  of  "Appreciations" — the  whatever.  Bat  what  gives  the  object,  onca 
most  notable  oontribntion  of  recent  months  personally  conceived  and  expressed,  its  our- 
to  what  need  to  be  called  Mjm  lettm — is  a  rency,  its  nniversality,  its  eternal  interest — 
capital  instance  and  illustration  of  this  con-  speaking  to  stiangeia  with  familiar  vivid- 
foaion.  Poetic  prose  has,  at  all  events,  not  ness,  and  to  posterity  as  to  oontemporariea 
ancoeeded  with  Mr.  Pater.  He  has  frittered  — is  something  aside  from  its  personal  feel- 
awaybiatoreeinit,andtromoneaf  tbemost  ing.  And  it  is  this  something  and  not 
delightful  has  become  one  of  the  most  irri-  "specific  personality"  that  style  is.  Style 
tating  of  obviously  artificial  writera.  Eveiy-  is  the  invisible  wind  through  whose  influ- 
one  can  now  see  that  his  very  winning  ence  "  the  lion  on  the  flag "  of  the  Persian 
"Studies  in  the  Benaissance"  contained  the  poet  "moves  and  marches."  The  lion  of 
germ  of  the  elaborate  ennui  which  these  "  sonl "  may  be  painted  never  so  deftly, 
"  Appreciations  "  embody.  The"EBsayon  with  never  so  much  ezpresaion,  individual 
Style "  itself  is  written  in  that  unaccented  feeling,  pictnresqneness,  energy,  charm  ;  it 
adagio  which  is  the  characteristic  movement  will  not  move  and  march  save  through  the 
of  the  large  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  Fellows  rhythmic,  waving  influence  of  style, 
of  Brasenose,  and — as,  alas  I  they  never  Nor  is  a^le  necessarily  the  grand  style, 
seem  to  remember — peooliar  to  them.  The  as  Arnold  seams  to  imply  in  calling  it 
result  is  a  manner  which,  however  poetic  it  "  a  peculiar  recasting  and  heightening,  nn- 
may  be,  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  both  der  a  certain  condition  of  apiritnal  excite- 
from  true  style  and  from  real  prose.  ment,  of  what  a  man  has  to  say  in  such 
Yet  it  ia  this  very  addiction  to  manner  that  a  manner  as  to  add  dignity  and  distraction 
Mr.  Pater  conceives  as  the  essence  of  style,  to  it."  Perhaps  the  moat  explicit  examples 
Literary  art,  he  s^s,  "  like  all  art  which  is  of  pore  style  owe  their  production  to  spirit- 
in  any  way  imitative  or  prodnotiv e  of  fact —  nal  coolness  ;  and,  in  any  event,  the  word 
form,  color,  or  incident— is  the  repreeenta-  ' '  peculiar  "  in  a  definition  bega  the  qaes- 
tion  of  such  fact  as  connected  with  soul,  of  tiou.  BnSbn  ia  at  once  juster  and  more 
a  specific  personality  in  its  preferences,  its  definite  in  saying :  "  Style  is  nothing  other 
volition  and  power."  But  is  the  quality  in  than  the  order  and  movement  which  we  put 
virtue  of  which— as  Iklr.Dobaon  paraphrases  into  our  thoughts."  It  is  singular  that  this 
Oantier —  simple  and  lucid  uttei'ance  of  BoSbn  should 
Vol.  vn.— W 
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have  been  so  little  noticed  by  those  who  cause,  at  best,  as  Arnold  remarked  of  one  of 

have  written  in  English  on  style.    English  Mr.  Bnskin*s  rhapsodies,  "  what  he  is  there 

writers — like  Mr.  Hamerton,  for  example,  attempting  he  will  never,  except  in  poetry, 

who  snubs  M.  Charles  Blanc  as  **ridicn-  be  able  to  accomplish  to  his  own  entire 

lous"  for  talking  about  **le  styles*  which  satisfaction."    It  has  also  tended  to  prevent 

he  declares  to  be  simply  *'  individuality  " —  the  development  of  pure  prose — uprose  like 

have  apparently  misconceived,  in  very  curi-  Swift's  and  Thackeray's — ^by  obscuring  the 

ous  fashion,  Buffon's  other  remark,  *'  le  style  merits  of  such  prose.  Salience,  idiosyncrasy, 

c*e8t  Vhomme;  "  by  which  aphorism  Buffon  color,  feeling  have,  on  the  one  hand,  been 

merely  meant  that  a  man's  individual  man-  supposed  necessary  by  every  writer  desirous 

ner  depends  on  his  temperament,  his  char-  of  cultivating    style— qualities   which  are 

acter,  and  which  he,  of  course,  was  very  far  really  hostile  to  style  in  prose,  though  in 

from  suspecting  would  ever  be  taken  for  a  verse  metrical  restrictions  and  opportunities 

definition,  supply  to  them  just  the  element  that  in 

Following  Buffon's  idea  of  ''order  and  prose  they  lack.    On  the  other  hand  Buf- 

movement,"  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  style  fon's  ''order  and  movement"  have  been 

results  from  the  preservation  in  every  part  quite   forgotten.      Surely  no  one  of  Mr. 

of  some  sense  of  the  form  of  the  whole.     It  Pater's  authority  could  do  his  native  idiom, 

implies  a  sense  of  relations  as  well  as  of  a  worse  service  than  by  advocating  poetic 

statement.     It  is  not  mere  expression  of  a  prose  in  the  first  place  and  calling  it  style 

thought  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  artist  in  the  second. 

(in  words,  color,  marble,  what  not),   but  

it  is  such  expression  penetrated  with  both  A  oobbbspomdent  who  wrote  the  other 

reminiscence  and  anticipation.    It  is,  in-  day  in  rather  a  pessimistic  vein  from  Los 

deed,  on  the  contrary,  yery  nearly  the  re-  Angeles  averred  that  the  monotony  of  the 

verse  of  what  we  mean  by  expression,  which  climate  there  was  a  depressing  influence, 

is  mainly  a    matter  of  personal    energy.  There  was  not  difference  enough  between 

Style   means   correctness,    precision,   that  the  seasons,  she  said,  to  give  to  life  that 

feeling  for  the  ensemble  on  which  an  inhar-  variegated  flavor  which  is  so  acceptable, 

monious    detail   jars.    Expression   results  and  goes  so  far  to  prevent  the  soul's  palate 

from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  detail.    If  from  being  jaded.    When  the  correspond- 

Walt  Whitman,  for  example,  were  what  his  ent's  letter  had  been  printed  and  found 

admirers'  defective  sense  of  style  fancies  its  way  back  whence  it   came,  the  local 

him,  he  would  be  expressive.    If  French  journals  immediately  denied  all  in  it  that 

plastic  art  had  as  little  expression  as  its  was  disparaging,   and  explained  that  the 

censors  assert,  it  would  still  illustrate  style  writer  took  sad  views  of  life  because  of  dis- 

— the  quality  which  modifies  the  native^  and  appointment  in  a  transaction  in  comer-lots, 

apposite  form  of  the  concrete  individual  Whether  southern  California  lacks  seasons 

thing  with  reference  to  what  has  preceded  or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  that  is  best 

and  what  is  to  follow  it :  the  quality,  in  a  settled  on  the  spot,  where  daily  instances 

word,  whose  effort  is  to  harmonize  the  object  of  the  climate  may  be  put  in  evidence, 

with  its  environment.     When  this  environ-  Probably  it  doesn't,  but  if  it  does,  its  defi* 

ment  is  heightened,  and  universal  instead  of  ciency  is  a  serious  one. 

logical  and  particular,  we  have  the  "  grand  We  of  New  York  and  New  England  and 

style ;  "  but  we  have  the  grand  style  gener-  the  comparatively  effete  East  abuse  our 

ally  in  poetry,  and  to  be  sure  of  style  at  all  climate  a  good  deal,  and  sometimes  with 

prose  should  certainly  be  suspicious  of  the  plenty  of  reason,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget 

"soul"  and  "  specific  personality ''  which  that  it  is  parcelled  out  to  us  in  excellent 

tend  to  make  it  poetic  and  individual.  variety.    It  is  a  vast  inconvenience  in  sum- 

And  really  this  common    confusion  of  mer  sometimes  to  have  to  pick  up  a  sick 

style  with  personality — ^which  latter  is  a  po-  baby  and  rush  for  the  seashore  or  the  hills ; 

etic  factor  in  literature — has  not  only  led  to  and  in  the  winter  there  is  pneumonia  and 

the  amount  of  poetic  prose  we  have  that  is  the  whole  family  of  throat  and  lung  experi- 

bound  to  perish  because  it  is  not  the  happi-  ences ;  and  in  the  spring  there  is  the  liver. 

est  expression  of  the  wiiter's  thought ;  be-  But  it  is  a  well-seasoned  climate  all  the 
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same,  and  where  we  are  not  too  set  upon  crastination,  forecasts ;  of  waiting  around 

getting  our  whole  annual  experience  of  it  for  things  to  begin ;  of  catching  the  germs 

in  any  one  spot,  it  does  as  well  by  us  as  any  of  enterprises  to  be  hatched  during  the 

climate  can  be  expected  to  do  by  people  of  summer  and  launched  into  activity  when 

desires  and  infirmities  such  as  oui*s.     It  is  the  energies  recur  in  the  fall.    It  is  a  sea- 

our  duty  not  merely  to  make^;he  best  of  it  son  that  men  are  too  much  inclined  to 

but  to  make  the  most  of  it.    Does  the  val-  crowd,  and  it  avenges  itself  on  them  for 

ued  and  intelligent  reader  take  pains  to  do  their  unwisdom.    Do  not  hurry  it !    Give 

that  ?    Does  he  fully  realize  that  in  living  it  time  to  work  itself  out  in  you !    Dawdle 

in  a  climate  that  is  seasoned  he  enjoys  a  little !    If  you  cannot  get  into  the  woods, 

opportunities  which  all  people  do  not  have  ?  get  into  the  parks  ;  and  when  you  cannot 

And  is  he  prepared  for  industrious  and  get  to  the  parks,  saunter  on  the  avenues, 

painstaking    appreciation     commensurate  and  stop  long  before  the  flower- shop  win- 

with  his  chances  ?    Let  him  consider  peo-  dows.    Go  to  meet  the  spring  if  you  can. 

pies  whose  lot  is  cast  in  regions  where  the  Go  to  Washington  in  April ;  there  you  ca^- 

meteorological  vicissitudes  are  unimportant,  not  hurry.    There  you  must  saunter  and 

Take  the  good  people  of  Hayti,  whose  vitals  dawdle,  and  invite  your  soul  to  make  sug- 

are  never  frozen  up ;  or  the  Eskimaux,  or  gestions  to  you.    Go  down  the  Potomac. 

Icelanders,   who  never  really  get  thawed  Sit  in  the  sun  in  Lafayette  Square  and 

out.     Are  they  over  -  bright,  these  worthy  listen  to  things  as  they  grow.    There  you 

folks?     Bead  what    Ibsen    has  found    it  will  hear  the  identical  lenes  susurri  that 

necessary  to  write  to  enlighten  the  simplic-  caught  the  Horatian  ear  in  the  Campus 

ity  of  his  compatriots ;  inquire  as  to  the  ex-  Martins.     There  there  is  an  atmosphere ; 

perience  of  Hayti  since  Toussaint  L*Ou-  there  you  have  sunshine  overhead,  green 

verture*s   revolt ;   and  draw  such  conclu-  grass  underfoot,  and  the  past  and  the  pres- 

sions  as  you  must  as  to  the  usefulness  of  ent  and  the  future  all  about  you.    Get  a 

due  alternations  of  freeze  and  melt  in  mak-  taste  of  a  Washington  spring,  if  only  once  ; 

ing  men's  wits  active  and  promoting  their  for  it  will  come  back  to  your  senses  as 

energies.    There  is  said  to  be  foliage  in  the  often  as  spring  itself  returns,  and  as  often 

tropics  of  a  certain  sort,  great  lazy  leaves  as  it  comes  you  will  bless  it. 

for  which  the  botanists  have  names;  but  

where  there  are  to  be  oak  or  maple  leaves,  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  percep- 
or  hickory  or  beech,  the  sap  must  run  up  tive  or  passive  sense  of  humor  is  a  far  more 
the  trunk  in  the  spring.  Leaves  with  come-  common  possession  than  the  creative  or  ac- 
and-go  to  them,  and  wood  with  a  snap  in  it,  tive  sense,  and  therefore  that  the  men  who 
are  not  the  product  of  those  all-the-year-  laugh  far  outnumber  the  men  who  make 
round  climates.  Similarly  men.  We  are  them  laugh.  That  this  last  proposition 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  brethren ;  and  it  is  to  may  be  true  I  will  not  deny :  that  it  is  true 
the  shifting  of  our  seasons  that  we  owe  because  the  flrst  is  true  I  wish  to  disprove ; 
very  much  of  our  savor.  And  therefore  we  and  I  expect  to  bring  conviction  to  any  can- 
ought  to  make  it  more  of  a  religious  daty  did  mind. 

to  get  the  very  most  out  of  our  seasons  that  I  know  no  better  answer  to  the  question, 

we  can.    The  winter  hasn't  been  much  of  a  ''What  is  Humor?*'  than  the  definition 

winter ;  but  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  compiled  by  my  learned  friend.  Dr.  PraB- 

readei''s  eye  the  winter  will  have  ceased  to  tonus  Philandroschky,  Ph.D.,  of  Heidel- 

be  a  cause  of  complaint.  berg,  which  stands  thus  : 

Make  the  most  of  the  spring.    It  is  a  ''The  Bevelation  or  Perception  of  the 

trial  oftentimes.     It  makes  heavy  the  heads  Surprising  or  the  Incongruous  in  Cases  or 

of  men  and  pains  them  in  the  small  of  tinder  Circumstances  where  the  Mind  per- 

their  backs,  but  that  is  precisely  because  ceives  a  parallel  or   concurrent  ideal  or 

they  neglect  it,  and  take  no  pains  to  ac-  possible  Expectedness  or  Congruity,  gen- 

commodate  themselves  to  its  requirements,  erally  of  a  spiiitual  Nature." 

For  its  spirit  is  exacting  in  proportion  to  With  a  definition  like  this  for  a  basis 

its  value.    It  is  the  season  of  moods,  of  in-  any  man  ought  to  be  able  to  build  up  a 

trospection,  retrospection,  meditation,  pro-  substantial  and  enduring  theory  of  humor, 
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and  I  shall  try  to  indnoe  jon  to  accept  this  and  the  occasion.  Bat  if  jou  laughed  it 
definition  by  merely  citing  a  few  instances  was  because  you  saw  a  certain  congroity 
of  an  illustrative  character.  between  the  inadequacy  of  the  expression 
Suppose  we  go  forth  upon  the  first  day  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  lang^uage  to  ex- 
of  April*  commonly  called  All  Fools'  Day,  press  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Put  any 
and  see  a  pompous  gentleman  parading  the  other  word  in  the  place  of  that  '<  ridicu- 
streets  with  a  paper  attached  to  his  coat-  lous" — put ''horrible/'  ''terrible,"  "shock- 
tails  bearing  the  legend  "xik  mb'*  ing,"  "  crushing,"  "heart-rending," — and' 
Why  do  we  smile  ?  you  will  see  that,  so  far  as  adequacy  of  ex- 
Because  we  perceive  the  incongruity  be-  pression  is  concerned,  the  man  might  as 
tween  the  humility  and  self-abasement  of  well  have  kept  mute.  Indeed,  you  will  see 
the  written  request  and  the  pomposity  and  that  his  pitiful  choice  of  words  comes  sin- 
self-importance  of  its  bearer ;  and  at  the  gularly  near  to  conveying  his  idea  that  the 
same  time  we  perceive  the  parallel  or  con-  completeness  and  perfection  of  his  disaster 
current  congruity  of  the  sentiment  with  the  put  it  almost  outside  the  pale  of  rational 
smallness  of  soul  which  makes  the  man  so  consideration. 

big  in  his  own  esteem,  although  for  all  his  If  these  instances,  and  such  others  as  the 

wisdom  and  high-mightiness  he  is  only  the  reader  may  choose  to  supply  for  himself, 

butt  of  a  poor  street-boy  who  knows  no  bet*  appeal  to  him  with  as  much  force  as  they  do 

ter  than  a  spelling-reformer  how  to  spell  to  me,  I  think  we  may  consider  the  learned 

"kick."  Professor's  definition  accepted.    We  then 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  street-boy  see  at  once  that  not  only  the  making,  but 

has  done  what  the  street-boy  would  not  be  the  taking  of  a  joke — without  which  it  is 

likely  to  do,  for  his  sense  of  humor  is  too  not  a  joke  (and  Shakespeare  had  a  dim, 

good,  and  aflSxed  that  placard  to  the  back  unscientific  gleam  of  this  great  truth)-— de- 

of  a  motherly  old  lady,  let  us  say,  or  a  Sis-  pends  entirely  upon  the  personal  experi- 

ter  of  Charity.     Do  we  smile?    No,  we  ence  or  humorous  education  of  the  two 

hasten  to  her,  we  lift  our  hat,  we  say  defer-  parties  to  the  joke. 

entially  "Allow  me.  Madam,"  and  we  re-  For  what  merry  jest  concerning  a  tailor 
move  the  paper  and  tear  it  up  before  the  or  a  haberdasher  could  Prince  Vortigem's 
dear  soul  can  see  what  is  written  on  it.  grandsire  have  addressed  to  the  naked 
The  parallel  or  concurrent  congruity  is  mis-  Pict  who  unwillingly  supplied  him  with  a 
sing  in  this  case.  The  joke  is  not  a  joke.  painted  vest  ?  Nay,  the  joke  is  the  hand- 
Let  us  consider  another  case.  Here  is  a  shake  of  humor :  one  may  proffer  it,  but  it 
story  that  has  been  a  test  and  touchstone  is  no  handshake  if  the  other  do  not  make  it 
of  the  sense  of  humor  for  two  generations,  so. 

One-half  the  world  finds  it  diabolically  Now,  as  the  exjperience  and  education  of 

funny ;  the  other  half  will  naught  of  it.    It  all  men  cannot  be  the  same  all  along  the 

is  of  the  frontiersman  who  came  home  from  line  of  humor,  and  as  we  have  made  within 

a  journey  and  found  his  crops  destroyed,  ourselves  all  the  jokes  that  we  recognize  at 

his  cabin  gutted  with  fire,  and  his  entire  sight ;  as  we  also  make  and  circulate  our 

family  lying  dead,  killed  by  the  Indians,  own  quota  of  jokes,  and  as  there  must  be 

Leaning  his  elbow  upon  what  remained  of  many  jokes  which  we  never  encounter,  yet 

his  mantel-shelf,  he  surveyed  the  scene  in  which  lie  latent  within  us,  is  it  not  fiur  to 

silence,  and  then  said,  slowly,  delibemtely,  assume  that  our  sense  of  humor  is  rather  of 

and  decisively  :  the  creative  than  the  strictly  receptive  or- 

"This     ...      is     .    .     .     perfectly  der?    For  otherwise  we  should  be  like  unto 

.    .     .    ridiculous  I "  the  worthy  Briton,  who  takes  his  joke  home 

Did  you  laugh  at  that  ?    Or  were  you  with  him,  dissects  it,  discovers  its  logical 

shocked  ?    If  you  were  shocked,  you  saw  principle,  sets  it  working  again,  and  logi- 

only  the  incongruity  between  the  phrase  cally  laughs. 
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BARBIZON   AND  JEAN-FRAN(p01S  MILLET. 

By  T.  H.  Bartlett. 

L  part  of  France,  it  was  built  around  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  ground,  form- 
BuiBtzoK.  ing  a  kind  of  fort  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  those  who  inhabited  it. 
TRADITION  says  that  Barbizon  The  space  thus  enclosed  is  used  as  a 
originated    by  the   settlement   of  court  and  bam  yard,  in  the  centre  of 
some  stragglers  from  one  of  the  which  is  placed  the  manure-heap.     Bar- 
many  foreign  armies  that  have  camped  bizon  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
in   the  vicinity,  while  the  insinuating  these  c}o»,  enclosing  in  their  yards  from 
critic  affirms  that  it  was  settled  by  the  sis  hundred  square  feet  to  half  an  acre 
robbers  who  in  former  times  infested  of  ground,  and  many  of  them  are  per- 
tbe  forest.  feet  in  their  armngement  and  propor- 
The  more  authenticated  stoiy  is  that  tion.     Generally  the  house  is  situated 
the  beginning  of  Barbizon   is  due  to  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  while  one  of  the 
the  erection  of  a  woodchopper's  hut  a  bams  is  on  the  line  of  the  street,  the 
mile  within   the    edge   of    the   forest,  passageway  being  through  the  bam,  and 
which  at  one  time  extended  to  Chailly.  closed  by  on  enormous  door.    The  "  Old 
Whichever  tale  is  true,  it  is  certain  that  Farm  "  of    Barbizon,    standing  on  the 
as  time  wore  on  and  the  land  became  spot  once  occupied  by  the  woodchop- 
cleared,  a  stone  cloi,  or  group  of  French  per's  hut,  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the 
farm  buildings,   made  Its  appearance,  village,  and  marks  its  western  extremity, 
and,  like  all  such  constructions  in  this  This  little  hamlet,  known  to  the  art 

OopTrtsbt,  UBO,  bj  Gbvlei  Scriboer'i  Sodi.    All  ngbu  icacrvod. 
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world  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  the  forest,  six  milea  in  a  southeast  di- 
other  aa  the  borne  of  Jean  Francois  Mil-  rection,  is  the  famous  city  of  Fontaine- 
let,  lies  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  west-  bleau,  and  the  river  Seine  runs  five 
em  edge  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  milea  to  the  north. 


It  is  composed  of  about  four  hundred  Barbizon  is  surrounded  on  the  north, 

inhabitants,    eighty    houses,    and    one  south,  and  west  by  an  immense,  elightlv 

pleasant,    windmg  street,  three-fourths  rolling  plain  of  excellent  farming  land, 

of  a  mile  in  length,  which  begins  in  the  broken  here  and  there  by  little  rocky 

plain  and  runs  eastward  to  the  forest,  hillocks,  collections  of  trees  and  bushes, 

where  it  connects  with  the  high  road  to  from  five  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent, 

the  city  of  Fontainebleau.     The  street  is  and  decorated  by  hamlete,  larger   and 

linedneartyeveryfoot  of  its  length  by  the  smaller  than   Barbizon,   from    one    to 

houses,  or  the  bams  belonging  to  them,  three  miles  apart,  all  making  one  of  the 

the  former  having  one,  one  and  a  half,  most  perfect  and  charming  of  French 

and  two  stories.     All  the  buildings  are  landscapes.     The   horizon   line   of    the 

made  of  stone  and  covered  with  red  or  southwest  distance  is  gracefully  broken 

gray   tile.      The   street  is  paved    with  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  enclosing  in 

large  stones,  ia  reasonably  clean,  and  the  direction  of  Barbizon,  and  running 

has  on  each  aide  a  slight  depression,  south  for  a  score  of  miles — a  section  of 

serving  as  a  gutter  to  convey  the  rain-  countiy  as  rare  in  its  construction  as  it 

fall  and  the  slops  from  the  houses  to  a  is  ideal  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind.     It 

stone  reservoir  that  ia   situated    a  few  ia  another  Arcadia. 

rods  bock  from  the  ati-eet.  Barbizon  ia  Itwaa  through  thiaenchanttngground 
in  the  commune  of  ChaiUy,  department  that  Millet  and  Rouaaeau  made  annual 
of  Seine  and  Mame,  and  is  thirty-four  pilgrimages— journeying  in  a  still  more 
miles  south  of  Paris.  beautiful  world  than  that  which  sur- 
Its  railroad  station  is  Melun,  the  rounded  them  nearer  their  own  hearth- 
chief  place  of  the  department,  seven  stones.  It  was  toward  it,  when  the  sun 
miles  distant,  and  on  the  line  of  the  went  down,  that  both  daily  turned  their 
Paris,  Lyons  &  Marseilles  Railway,  admiring  eyes  during  all  their  years  in 
Two  good  lines  of  omnibuses  run  three  Barbizon. 

trips  each,  daily,  from  Barbizon  to  Me-  The    earliest    Barbizonians    were    a 

lun.    The  nearest  post  and  telegraph  primitive   race,  who   depended  almost 

office  is  at  Chailly,  more  than  a  mile  to  entirely  upon  the  forest  for  their  Bub- 

the  northwest,  and  on  the  grand  route  sistence.     They   were   poachers,  living 

from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau.     Through  in  the  rudest  and  freest  way,  and  when 
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the  foreat  became  the  special  bunting-  found  by  the  peasant  in  the  forest,  and 
ground  of  the  kings  who  made  Fon-  they  continue  to  this  day,  though  ee- 
toinebleau  their  head-quarters,  and  who,    merely    regulated    by    state    authority. 


for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game, 
appointed  huntsmeu  and  foresters  to 
watch  it,  the  men  of  Barbizou  were 
found  to  be  the  most  persistent  antago- 
nists of  these,  to  them,  unjust  regula- 
tions. Until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
history  of  Barbizon  is  one  long  story  of 
night  and  day  contention  between  peas- 
ant, king,  and  wild  beasts.  In  those 
days  wild  boars,  wolves,  bears,  deer,  and 
feathered  game  were  in  uncomfortable 
abundance.  Under  Henry  IV.  the  re- 
strictions concerning  hunting  in  the 
forest  were  considerably  lightened,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  the  BeTolution  that 
any  human  influences  were  felt,  and  the 
inhabitants  began  to  live  in  some  re- 
spects like  beings  who  walked  on  two  legs. 
Poaching  being  in  the  very  blood  and 
bone  of  the  Barbizon  peasant,  neither 
time,  lavrs,  nor  foresters  have  been  able 
to  suppress  it,  and  each  generation  has 
had  its  representatives  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  its  distinguished  ancestors. 
Two  other  profitable  pursuits,  wood- 
chopping    and    fagot-gathering,    were 


The  original  peasant  type  also  still  ex- 
ists in  the  older  inhabitants,  who,  in 
their  rude  speech,  humble  manner  of 
living,  utter  indifference  to  the  world 
about  them,  limited  wants,  and  sharp 
consciousness  of  and  readiness  to  de- 
fend personal  interests,  are  really  the 
remnants  of  a  race  apart.  Until  1850 
the  only  means  of  communication  be- 
tween their  hamlet  and  the  outside  world 
was  by  an  almost  impassable  road  across 
the  fields  to  Chailly,  or  by  a  path  through 
the  forest  under  the  great  oaks  and  fa- 
miliar ferns  to  the  grand  route.  The 
peasant's  principal  excursion  over  the 
last  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage 
of  some  princely  cortfcge  between  Paris 
and  Fontainebleau,  when  he  feasted  his 
wondering  eyes  upon  a  part  of  a  world 
of  which  he  had  no  other  knowledge. 

Barbizon  is  originally  indebted  for 
\\»  fame  to  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
because,  of  all  the  villages  that  lie  on 
its  borders,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the 
most  picturesque,  savage,  and  heavieat- 
wooded  part  of  that  wonderful  domain. 
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The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  became  est,  and  overlooks  both  forest  and  plain 

the  property  of  the  etat*  in  the  eleventh  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacL     The  ra- 

century.     It  is   regarded   as  the  most  vines  are  entirely  formed  of  rocks  of 

beautiful  in  France,  and  some  affirm  yellow  and  white  sandstone,  of  strange 

that.aUinall,  itisthefinestintheworld.  shapes,  placed  in  most  suggestive  and 

Fenimore  Cooper,  when   visiting  it  in  poetic  confusion,  and  generally  covered 

1828,  declared  that  it  exceeded  in  savage  with  beautiful  colored  mosses,  flowers, 

variety  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  weeds,  and  bushes.     The  principal  trees 

America.     It  has  an  irregular  circum-  areoak,  beech,  witch-elm,  pine,  and  white 

ferenceof  fifty  miles,  and  contains  forty-  birch,  the  first  two  being  represented 

five  thousand  acres,  of  which  four  thou-  by  specimens    of    enormous  size  and 

sand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  are  great  beauty.     Some   of  the   oaks   are 

reserved    for   artists    and   for  pheasant  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  high 

parks  and  walks.     The  parts  reserved  in  proportion.     The  weeds,  flowers,  and 

for  artiste  are  left  as  nature  made  them,  plaints    are    in    great    variety,  and    the 

with  trees  and  bushes  in  all  their  lus-  ferns,  of  which  there  are  acres,  are  high- 

ury  of  splendid  life.    There  are  twelve  er  than  a  man's  bead,  a  mimic  forest  of 

thousand  miles  of  roods,  wood-routes,  themselves.    The  forest  is  kept  in  per- 

and  paths.     The  surface  of  the  forest  is  feet  order  and  daily  examined  by  twentjy 

much  broken  by  hills,  valleys,  and  ra-  foresters,  who  live  in  or  adjacent  to  it 

vines.     Ten  chains  of  hills,   composed  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by 

mostly  of  rocks,  run  through  it  from  three  lines  of  railroads,  and  by  an  aque- 

east  to  west.     These  hills,  often  consid-  duct  from  east  to  wesL     Its  history  is 

arable,  are  made  doubly  interesting  by  rich  with  stories  of  saintly  visions,  mira- 

their  impressive  construction,   and  the  cles,  the  establishment  and  destruction 

many  caves  and  grottos  which  they  con-  of  convents,   scenes  of  love  and  com- 

tain.     The  lai^est  and  most  comfort-  bat,  and  a  long  warfare  between  kings 

able  cave  is  fifty  feet  in  length,  perfectly  and  brigands.     For  more  than  seven 

dry,  with  a   fine  sandy  floor,  and  has  centuries  the  hunter's  horn  has  echoed 

been  known  for  centuries  as  the  "  Cave  through  its  every  crevice. 


of  the  Brigands."  It  is  a  little  over  a  Many  stories  are  told  of  how  Barbi- 
mile  from  Barbizon,  ou  the  summit  of  zon  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  highest  elevations  of  the  for-    painters — some  of  them  merely  tradi- 
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tioaaL    Philippe  Le  Dieu  and  Claude  came  upon  a  cowherd  who  was  assem- 

Aligny,  two  painters  from  Paris,  came  bling    hie    cows    before   driving    them 

to  Fontainebleau  in  the  early  Bummer  home  for  the  night.     While  the  artists 

of  1824,  to  see  their  friend,  Jacob  Petit,  were   delighted    with    the   prospect   of 

the  flower  painter,  who  was  then  director  getting  out  of  the  forest,  the  cowherd 


of  a  porcelain  manufactory  in  that  city,  was  anything  but  pleased  at  the  unex- 
All  three  started  for  a  tramp  in  the  for-  pected  sight  of  three  strangers,  and  in  a 
est,  then  in  its  sa'vage  condition,  with  place  where  none  but  the  village  wood- 
the  exception  of  the  principal  roads,  in  choppers  and  fagot-gatherers  were  ever 
search  ofsubjoctsto  paint.  Afterroam-  seen.  To  their  anxious  inquiries  in  re- 
ing  about  all  day,  continually  led  on  by  gard  to  their  whereabouts  and  the  dis- 
new  and  unexpected  beauties,  they  de-  tance  to  the  town,  the  cowherd  told  them 
cided  to  return  to  Foutainebleau,  think-  that  they  were  in  the  "  Gorge  of  Apre- 
ing  that  they  were  not  far  away.  To  mont,"  and  six  good  miles  from  Fon- 
their  astonishment  they  could  neither  tainebleau.  "  It  is  certain  that  we  can- 
get  out  of  the  forest  nor  find  a  road,  and  not  reach  home  to-night,"  they  resignedly 
they  became  convinced,  just  as  the  sun  exclaimed,  "  but  isn't  there  some  place 
was  going  down  behind  the  trees,  that  near  by  where  we  can  get  something  to 
they  were  lost.  Hungry,  tired,  and  be-  eat,  and  lodging?"  "There  are  a  few 
wildered,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  peasant  houses  about  a  mile  from  here, 
the  unpleasant  situation,  and  were  about  called  Barbizon,"  answered  the  cowherd, 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  "  where  you  may  get  some  wine  and 
grotto  wherein  to  pass  the  night,  when  bread,  but  as  for  a  place  to  sleep,  I  can't 
they  thought  they  heard  the  echo  of  an  answer."  "  Bar-bi-zon  !  Bar  !  Bar  ! " 
unusual  noise.  Listening,  they  happily  they  said, "  that  is  barbarous  indeed,  and 
heard  it  again,  and  started  anxiously  not  over-assuring.  However,  if  you  will 
toward  the  direction  whence  it  came,  show  us  the  way,  we  will  give  it  a  try,  at 
As  they  drew  nearer,  Le  IHeu,  an  old  any  rate."  So,  escorted  by  forty  or  fifty 
hunter,  distinguished  the  fuller  sound  cows,  each  carrying  a  beU  on  its  neck, 
of  a  horn,  and  soon  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  benighted  followers  of  art  were  con- 
Making  their  way  through  the  almost  ducted  into  the  unpromising  hamlet, 
impenetrable   rocks  and  bushea,  they  Now,  in  it  there  lived  a  young  tailor 
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(From  a  palnthig  b;  Bona*!,  owned  bf  W.  T.  WilUn,  Baq..  of  BalUmoce.) 

named  Franjois  Ganne,  and  his  younp  bors,  of  going  to  Paris  and  learning  a 

and  haU-Oerman  wife.     They  occupied  trade.     AJfter  he  had  served  his  seven 

two  little  rooma,  one  to  Bleep  in,  the  yeare  he  returned,  married  a   fine  girl 

other   to  work   and  sell  wine   in  ;  and  from  a  neighboring  village,  and  settled 

while  he  answered    to  the  modest  de-  down  to  earn  a  humble  living,  recount 

mands  of  his  trade,  she  took  charge  of  to  his  simple  and  wondering  chents  the 

the  wine  counter.     Ganne.  like  his  an-  great  things  he  had  seen  in  the  world, 

cestors,  whose  lineage  was  long  ago  for-  and  enjoy  the  peace  and  glory  that  such 

gotten,  was  a  native  of  tlie  hamlet,  but  a  life  would  bring. 

not  like  them  destined  to  live  and  die  It  was  to  Ganne's  door  that  the  lost 

unknown  to  modest  fame.     He  had  the  forest   explorers  were  brought  by  the 

unique  ambition,  among  all  his  neigh-  cowherd.     li  they  had  already  surprised 
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the  Ifttter,  they  were  still  more  to  sur-  were  forced  to  hunt  up  the  cowherd 
prise  the  tailor.  They  wore  long  bearda  and  beg  his  hospitality. 
and  were  clothed  in  an  unfamiliar  cos-  He  permitted  them  to  sleep  on  the 
tume.  They  looked  suspicious.  They  straw  among  the  cows.  In  the  morning, 
might  be  brigands  I  It  was  only  after  after  eating  another  omelet  at  the  tai- 
cousiderable  solicitation  that  Ganne  lor's,  they  again  started  out  to  explore 
would  consent  to  entertain  them  by  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Barbizon, 
making  an  omelet,  the  beginning  and  and  finding  that  it  exceeded  all  expecta- 
end  of  his  bill  of  fare.  But  when  they  lions  they  returned  to  Oannes,  re- 
asked  him  to  provide  them  a  place  to  moved  his  suspicions,  which  they  had 
sleep  be  was  nearly  thunderstruck.  It  highly  enjoyed,  by  telling  him  who  and 
was  quite  impossible.  Besides,  Madame  what  they  were,  and  that  they  wished 
Ganne,  to  whom  her  husband  breath-  to  come  to  Barbizon  to  paint.  Gould 
lessly  announced  their  request,  set  her  he  provide  them  with  a  room  and  food  ? 
toot  down  against  even  the  thought  of  Their  trade  was  one  of  peace,  they  as- 
such  a  thing.  "  But  what  are  we  to  smred  him,  they  would  disturb  no  one. 
do?  "  said  the  artists.  "  We  must  sleep  Oanne  quickly  took  in  the  situation  now 
somewhere,  and  we  are  not  very  partic-  presented.  Pennies  might  be  turned, 
ular  about  the  accommodations."  All  and  that  was  a  prospect  not  to  be  neg- 
appeals  were  in  vain,  and  as  it  was  ut-  lected.  He  therefore  rented  to  Le 
terly  impossible  to  find  a  spare  comer  Dieu  and  Aligny  one  of  his  rooms, 
in  any  other  house  in  the  place,  they  twelve  by  sixteen  feet  square,  furnished 
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with  two  narrow  beds,  and  agreed  to 
provide  them  with  food.  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Gianne  took  up  their  nightly  abode 
in  the  bam. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  art 
life  and  hotel-keeping  in  Barbizon. 

Petit  and  Valdenust  soon  followed  Le 
Dieu  and  Aligny,  the  former  uaing  for 
a  studio  the  loft  afterward  occupied  by 
Bouaseau. 

In  epite  of  the  rude  accommodations 
that  Barbizon  afforded,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  to  it,  the  preliminary 
touches  of  that  Bohemian  artist  life  that 
was  to  characterize  it  for  the  next  half 
century  were  soon  given.  Le  I>ieu  was 
a  lithographer  and  painter  of  portraits 
and  hunting  scenes ;  a  man  of  inex- 
haustible fun,  extravagant  in  expres- 
sion, a  persistent  inventor  of  jokes  and 
stories,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  actor ; 
fond  of  style  and  high  living,  and  of  ex- 


dance  of  joyouB  life  that  wakened  sober 
Barbizon  out  of  its  rustic  sleep.  Le 
Dieu,  being  received  at  court,  always 
joined  the  royal  hunts  that  took  place 
weekly  in  the  forest,  and  these  still 
gayer  festivities  also  invaded  Barbizon, 
The  inhabitants  were  bewildered,  and 
their  scorn  for  the  artists  increased  in- 
stead of  diminishing.  Ganne  enjoyed 
the  change,  and  was  wise  enough  to  see 
to  what  it  was  likely  to  lead. 

When  Le  Dleu  and  Aligny  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  autumn  they  pictured 
to  their  friends  the  savage  splendors  of 
the  forest,  and  the  free  life  that  could 
be  led  in  Barbizon,      The  succeeding 


into  a  painter's  studio  and  occupied  by 
the  mattresses  of  the  dreaded  designers 


cellent  good-nature.  Madame  Petit  was  (as  the  peasants  contemptuously  called 
a  very  handsome  and  attractive  woman,  them).  Ganne  provided  food  for  them 
and  she  and  Le  Dieu  were  warm  friends ;    all ;  and  aa  the  tuunlet  could  not  con- 
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(Once  oTned  and  occupied  b;  Zlem,  and  now  owned  b^  Purls.  Bubixan.) 

tain  all  that  came,  the  overflow  fitopped  feet  long,  with  balls  aa  large  as  a  man's 
at  Chaillj — one  of  the  oldeet  and  most  fist.  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and 
interesting  villages  in  the  department  rooms  were  made  in  the  bam  and  out- 
jonce  aseignorialseat,  andposaeesingiQ  houses.  During  the  height  of  the  sea- 
its  days  of  glory  a  famous  convent  and  son  the  artists  slept  on  the  billiard-table 
chateau — whose  hotel  furnished  better  and  on  the  straw  m  the  bam-lofi  Bar- 
accommodationa  than  could  be  found  in  bizon  was  invaded,  indeed,  and  its  aleepy 
Barbizon,  though  it  suffered  the  disad-  peace  transformed  into  a  Bohemian  ely- 
vantage  of  being  a  mile  from  the  forest,  aium.  Fifty  gueata  aat  at  the  tables, 
It  was  here,  at  the  White  Horae,  kept  wine  flowed  in  streams,  and  tobacco 
by  M6re  Lemojne,  that  Corot  stayed  in  smoke  filled  the  house.  The  more  the 
1822,  and  he  was  followed  by  Rousseau,  merrier  for  the  Gannes :  their  hotel  was 
Barye,  Brascassat,  Fran^ais,  Diaz,  and  a  family  one  in  every  respect,  they  wel- 
dozens  of  other  artists,  until  Glanne  comed  the  artists  as  their  children,  and 
opened  a  large  hotel  in  1880,  when  they  delighted  to  entertain  them. 
aU  came  to  Iterbizon.  Daring  the  years  from  1825  to  1860 
Both  Ganne  and  wife  were  persons  of  nearly  every  flench  artist,  and  repre- 
character,  keen,  sharp,  and  long-headed,  aentative  ones  from  every  civilized  na- 
and  they  saw  that  some  extra  effort  tion  in  the  world,  had  been  to  Barbizon 
must  be  made  to  properly  meet  the  de-  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  ;  and 
mands  of  the  increasing  crowd  of  artists  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  father  and 
that  were  coming  to  study  in  the  forest  mother  Ganne  have  entertained  more 
They  consequentiy  bought  a  long  bam  artists  than  any  hotel  keeper  that  ever 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  atreet  near  lived,  and  that  Barbizon  has  seen  a 
the  western  end  of  the  village,  and  fitted  greater  number  of  them  than  any  other 
it  up  as  a  two-story  hotel,  with  large  locality  on  the  earth  outside  of  the 
windows  on  the  north  side  for  studioa.  great  cities.* 
On  the  ground  floor  was  an  immenae 
diniag-room.  and   .    cal6  containing  a  ,.a,-SS.?'aSl;l' £"5™"  «""!£ 

blUiard-table  six  feet  wide  and    twelve  tbej  were  Ihlrtj  yam  «go.    Yet  H  was  »  ions  time  «fler 


? 
i 

il 
II 
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C^&ime  kept  pipes,  tobacco,  thread,  and  the  stories  told  coDceming    him 

needlcB,    matches,     and    drawing    and  would  fill  a  book.* 

painting  materialB.  The  artists  gener-  He  was  foDowed  by  Am^dce  Servint, 
ally  dreased  in  very  dimple  costume,  the  greatest  mimic,  joke-player,  and  gro- 
ootton  or  linen  blouse,  full  trousers,  tesque  person  of  his  generation,  and  an 
high  gaiters  and  broad-brimmed  straw  artist  of  no  mean  talent,  Not  a  day 
hat.  Many  of  them  came  from  Paris  on  passed,  during  the  many  summers  that 
foot.  They  generally  rose  early,  took  he  spent  in  Barbizon,  that  someone 
their  light  breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread,  was  not  the  unfortunate  subject  of  his 
and  started  for  the  forest,  each  carrying  attention — Ganne,  being  of  very  sober 
a  sack  containing  hia  luncheon.  The  nature,  coming  in  for  a  large  share, 
more  serious  ones  were  off  to  the  for-  The  harder  the  other  forty  or  fifty  ar- 
est  by  five  in  tiie  morning.  After  din-  tists  worked,  the  more  Serviut  played. 
ner  fun  began,  and  of  the  wildest  and  The  nights  at  Barbizon  were  in  a  con- 
most  Bohemian  description.  Each  sum-  tinual  turmoil.  Servint  did  not,  Hke  Le 
mer'e  crowd  was  led  by  someone  who  es-  Dieu,  confine  bis  efforts  to  the  narrow 
celled  all  the  rest  in  his  capacity  for  limits  of  Barbizon,  but  carried  to  every 


making  amusement.   Le  Dieu  performed    hamlet  for  miles  around  the  favor  of  hia 
this  i^reeable  function  for  many  years,    perfonnancea.     For  these  excursions  he 


It  utIvbI.  long  ilter  Millet  cBnie.  In  1649,  that  In  the  vUlue  sgiveabte.  Os  niaj  days  tbey  flocked  (a 
ante  became  reeonclled  to  their  preaence.  The  hl«  Ehcde,  bame.  and  boiue  to  paint  from  the  doon  and 
— ■--,  In  the  earlier  year",  In  this  di»Uke,  was      -■-' 


irlier  year<,  tn  thle  dlnllke,  was  window)!, 

■t  o(  Ihe  owner  of  the  -Old  Farm."  Belon  bv  •  Lc  Dieu  lived  a  checkered  eiiatence.    Prom  wealth 

nune.    ae  »aa  a  captain  in  the  Natlopal  Oanrd,  had  and  court  favora  he  (ell  tu  the  lowest  poTerty  and  died 

educated  hln  son  In  Parie,  and  waa  In  favor  of  enconrag-  In  mlwry.    The  (ollowluB  atoiy  Ib  told  concemtng  one 

Ins  atraneere  to  come  to  Barblion,    Vr.  had  harHen,  cat-  period  of  hia  chaoging  file.    Inai  called  on  him  one  day 

tie,  Bhteu,  and  other  domoetlc  animals  In  plcDty.H'ae  fond  and  foond  him  In  an  Immoniie  and  magnlflcentlj  tur- 

o(  the  aitiata.  and  did  all  Id  bla  power  to  make  tbdr  Mar  niahed  atudlo.    Eipreaalnft  hia  anrprlae.  Le  Dlea  tcit 
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chose  the  fSte  day  of  the  village  he  pro-  carrying  thia  kind  of  warfare  to  such  an 
posed  to  viait.  Eigging  himself  up  extent  that  when  night  came  each  was 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  Quixote  in    in  sad  need  of  a  steady  friend  to  show 


an  indescribable  costume,  and  mounted  him  the  way  home.  Though  Servint 
upon  a  horse  similarly  arrayed,  he  furnished  amusement  for  all  with  whom 
started  forth  to  astonish  the  imsuspect-  he  came  in  contact,  he,  like  his  prede- 
ing  peasant  and  carry  mortal  terror  to  cessor,  died  in  misery, 
the  hearts  of  innocent  children.  Occa-  Of  the  more  serious  leaders  of  jolly 
sionally  a  crowd  of  his  brother  artists  art  life  in  Barbizon,  Gorume  has  left  the 
would  join  him  in  a  grand  cavalcade,  liveliest  memory.  In  his  set  were 
and  mute  a  pretended  invasion  upon  Hamon,  Boulanger,  Fran^ais,  IMaz,  Nan- 
gome  quiet  hamlet  to  the  sound  of  trum-  teuil,  and  many  others  of  the  subsequeut- 
pets,  horns,  and  drums.  They  often  car-  ly  eminent  artists  of  that  day.  Their 
ried  their  play  to  au  unbearable  extent ;  fun  was  of  a  quiet  kind.  They  talked, 
the  peasants  would  rise  in  hot  anger,  laughed,  smoked,  joked,  wrote  funny 
and  with  spears,  pitchforks,  and  clubs,  venies,  and  decorated  the  cafe  and  dining- 
attempt  to  drive  the  pretended  warriors  room  of  Oanne's  house  with  pictures  of 
out  of  their  village.  In  such  an  event  every  description.  The  artistic  status 
the  artists  would  suddenly  become  tran-  of  every  new  arrival  at  the  hotel  was 
quil  spectators,  and  begin  to  treat  the  test«d  in  the  following  manner :  Over 
peasants  to  generous  potions  of  wine,  the  mantelpiece  in  the  dining  -  room 
loftn,  «xpi.ia«d  ttutt  It  «M  !.«««« for  Urn  to  tuiTe  .  l"uig  Diaz's  well-colored  pipe,  and  the 
■miio  on  B  leTOi  with  those  with  whom  he  uwociaied.  uninitiated  was  called  upon  to  smoke  it, 

Aflcr  the  poor  fellow  bad  reached  the  font  uf  (be  luddrr.  .  1,1,1,1  i  1,1  i 

DUi  cune  inln.  and  noUcliig  the  chuigo  between  the  in  Order  that,  by  the  Color  Of  the  smOke 

SoTe.™.'?^  e'S^J'medti  ra^jm^Henti?!'"!  ™n'd  ^e  should  make,  he  could  be  allotted  his 

notdoMvihingin  thai  big  piBCQ,Bii[r«  dozen  princes  proper  place  as  a  partisan  of  the  two 

jp,WM^5;^'™Jthin8.»i*odioBowbe«Ieoaid  ^ehools  repressnteJin  Barbizon.     If  it 
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was  iridescent,  he  was  a  colorist ;  if  gray,  cember  were  their  fayorite  months.  The 
he  was  counted  among  the  daisies,  noisy  crowd  had  gone  and  the  peculiar 
Gkume's  hotel  possessed  an  enormous  charms  of  forest  and  plain  were  putting 
expression,  in  l^e  shape  of  two  panels  on  their  richest  effects.  The  scraggy  old 
of  both  schools.  It  was  expected  that  apple-trees,  of  which  there  were  hun- 
every  artist  that  stayed  there  would  leave  dreds,  stood  out  in  all  their  eccentric 
his  mark ;  and  so  he  did,  until  every  nakedness,  the  habitations  of  man  and 
square  inch  of  wall  and  furniture  was  beast  wore  a  retired  and  sombre  ex- 
covered  with  paintings  of  greater  or  less  pi^ssion,  and  the  wild  boar  and  deer 
degree  of  merit.  ^&oyon  made  great  could  be  easily  seen  and  studied.  All 
charcoal  drawings,  Diaz  painted  flowers  nature  was  open  and  untamed, 
and  nymphs,  Frsm9ais,  l^dscapes.  Nan-  Corot  came  irregularly,  Bousseau  only 
teuil,  caryatides,  and  Nazon,  fauns  and  during  the  summers  after  1849,  while 
satyrs.  Barye  was  there  nearly  every  summer 

The  greatest  fUe  that  Barbizon  ever  and  fall  until  his  death,  in  1875.  But 
saw  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  the  lasting  fame  of  Barbizon  was  given 
of  Gkume's  youngest  daughter  to  Eugene  to  it  by  IJi^et.  And  it  is  both  sad  and 
Cuvelier,  an  artist  from  Arras.  It  took  curious  to  observe  that,  though  its  varied 
place  in  a  bam,  and  all  the  artists  as-  and  beautifully  abimdant  nature  is  still 
sisted  in  its  embellishment.  Ivy  was  as  he  saw  it,  it  is  completely  forsaken  by 
brought  from  the  forest  for  decoration,  the  art  world.  Of  all  the  hundreds  that 
and  Hght  was  provided  by  placing  can-  come,  in  some  sort,  to  pay  tribute  to 
dies  in  tin  ba^ets  suspended  from  the  his  memory,  few  occupy  themselves  with 
roof.  BoussQau  and  Mulct  acted  as  chief  the  gorgeous  richness  and  mysterious 
decorators,  and  the  refreshments  and  seclusion  of  the  forest,  or  of  the  wide 
dancing  were  organized  by  Corot  and  and  subtle -colored  plain.  His  name, 
Papeleu.  Everyone  knows  that  half  of  with  the  earth  and  sky,  is  all  that  re- 
Corot's  nature  was  unconflned  joy,  and  mains.  So  far  as  art  is  concerned,  Bar- 
it  is  affirmed  by  those  who  knew  him  bizon  may  retake  the  place  it  occupied 
intimately  that  he  who  had  never  seen  when  Le  Dieu  and  Aligny  came  in  1824. 
him  dance  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
man.  He  it  was  who  showed  on  this  oc- 
casion how  the  bottle  dance  should  be  IL 
conducted.    Empty  bottles  were  placed 

upon  the  floor  at  regular  distances,  and  millet  in  babbizon. 
far  enough  apart  so  that  the  dancer 

could  pass  between  them  without  tip-  The  frivolous  remark  overheard  by 

pinff  them  over ;  each  space  being  pre-  Millet  in  1848,  as  he  stood  before  the 

cisdy  alike.  door  of  Deforge's  art  store,  that  he  waa 

The  dance  was  begun  by  men  and  nothing  but  a  painter  of  ihe  nude,  has 
women  following  each  other  in  single  hardly  received  the  consideration  it  de- 
file, to  the  sound  of  a  rustic  violin,  Corot  serves.  It  is  said  that  it  woimded  him 
leading.  They  went  slowly  at  first,  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  believe  that 
gradually  faster,  finally  finishing  in  a  it  condemned  him  forever  to  that  kind 
grand  gallop.  The  object  being  not  to  of  painting.  It  did  wound  Millet,  be* 
tip  over  a  bottle,  under  penalty  of  leav-  cause  it  was  a  reproach  for  his  falseness 
ing  the  dance.  The  one  who  held  out  to  himself.  The  whole  tendency  of  his 
the  longest  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  rich  nature  and  the  rare  memories  of 
skill,  a  flower  from  the  hand  of  the  his  youth,  long  neglected,  rose  up  be- 
bride.  fore  him  in  bitter  condemnation.    His 

life  at  Gruchy,  the  long  days  spent  iiL 

The  men  who  were  to  begin  to  give  the  fields  by  the  sea  with  his  father^ 

fame  to  Barbizon,   Corot,   Barye,   and  who  never  faoled  to  speak  to  his  son  of 

Bousseau,  came  in   1832,  though  they  the  beauties  that  surrounded  them,  had 

had  been  to  the  forest  to  study  before,  long  been  imheeded  ;  he  had  almost 

while  staying  at  the   White  Horse  in  forgotten  that  he  was  of  the  earth,  had 

ChaiUy.    October,  November,  and  De-  foreaken  its  untrammelled  freedom  and 
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urgency,  and  was  making  no  effort  to  the  memories  of  his  youth,  and  painted 
answer  to  his  destiny.  His  present  life  a  smaller  picture  which  he  called  "  Win- 
in  Paris  now  seemed  a  thousand  times  nowers  resting  near  hay-stacks."  It  was 
more  unbearable.  He  felt  the  remark  completed  with  great  difficulty,  because 
to  be  a  just  reproof.  It  awakened  him  he  could  not  find  the  right  models,  and 
to  himself.  deliyered  to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 

The  nude,  no  matter  what  ^lory  or  with  the  following  letter : 
profit  it  might  bring,  or  what  its  place 

in  art  might  be,  was  not  for  him.  Pabib,  April  30, 1849. 

The  moment  that  observation  was  ut-  Snt :  I  have  completed  the  picture 
tered  was  perhaps  the  most  important  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  order  of 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  angelus  calling  me,  and  haye  executed  it  with  all  possi- 
him  to  a  long,  painful,  and  glorious  ble  care  and  conscientiousness.  I  ought 
prayer.  He  hastened  home  to  tell  his  to  send  it  to  the  exhibition,  where  it 
wife  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  must  could  be  judged.  I  pray  you  to  be 
follow  his  nature,  in  the  open  air,  under  good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposition 
the  unrestrained  heayens,  and  touch  the  &e  sum  of  1,100  francs,  which  remains 
earth.  Yet,  so  far  as  Millet  knew,  this  due  on  this  commission, 
decision  was  a  complete  uncertainty.  The  yery  great  need  that  I  have  for 
He  had  neither  work  nor  money,  Paris  this  money  obliges  me  to  ask  you  to  en- 
was  shaken  by  a  revolution,  and  all  his  able  me  to  get  it  in  the  shortest  possible 
friends  were  opposed  to  his  going  into  time.  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my 
the  country,  especially  Diaz,  who  had  profound  respect,  J.  F.  Mnxsr. 
an  immense  admiration  for  his  friend's  8  Bue  du  Delta, 
nude  work.  "What  I "  said  he,  "  *  Name 

of  the  great  pontiff'  do  you  pretend  to  The  cholera  was  at  this  time  raging  in 

tell  me  that  you  have  decided  to  live  Paris,  especially  among  children.    Mil- 

with  brutes  and  sleep  on  weeds  and  let  had  three,  and  his  friend  Jacque  as 

thistles,  to  bury  yourself  among  peas-  many  more.    Both  fathers  were  in  mor- 

ants,  when  by  remaining  in  Paris  and  tal  fear,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Jacque 

continuing  your  immortal  flesh  painting,  was  himself  attacked.    As  soon  as  he 

you  are  certain  to  be  clothed  in  silkia  got  well  enough  to  move  about.  Millet 

and  satins?"     "Yes,"  quietly  replied  went  to  him  and  said,  "My  friend,  I 

Millet,  "  the  fact  is  I  am  more  familiar  have  one  thousand  francs ;  I  will  lend 

with  the  first  than  with  the  last,  and  you  half,  and  then  let  us  go  into  the 

when  I  get  to  the  ground  I  shaU  be  free."  country.    Where,  I  don't  know ;  if  you 

Fortune,  who  favored  Millet  oftener  know  of  some  place,  so  much  the  bet* 

than  she  has  had  the  credit  of  doing,  ter ;  we  must  go  anyway."     "All  right," 

appeared  suddenly  in  a  beautiful  form,  gladly  answered  Jacque,  "I  know  of  a 

The  state  gave  him  a  commission  of  hole  near  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
1,800  francs,  and  paid  him  700  in  ad-  the  name  of  which  ends  with  a  'zon.' 
vance.  It  was  an  enormous  sum  in  We  vdll  go  to  the  city  of  Fontainebleau 
those  days,  and  the  artist  was  so  happy  and  hunt  up  the  rest  of  the  word  when 
about  it  that  he  began  to  paint  a  hurge  we  get  there."  So  the  two  families 
canvas,  as  he  said,  in  proportion  with  crowded  into  the  diligence  one  fine  day 
the  price.  His  friends  protested  against  in  June,  1849,  rattled  over  the  stony 
his  undertaking  such  an  extravagant  road  to  Chailly,  passed  the  White  Horse, 
piece  of  work,  and  tried  to  convince  him  and  entered  the  great  forest  by  the 
that  a  smaller  picture  would  do  just  as  grand  route,  so  happy  that  they  did  not 
well,  but  he  persisted,  until  a  more  for-  dream  of  even  askmg  for  Barbizon,  al- 
midable  obstacle  arose.  He  had  se-  though  they  passed  within  sight  of  it, 
lected  the  subject  of  "  Hagar  and  Ish-  and  were  going  over  ground  that  had 
mael  in  the  desert,"  and  was  painting  the  been  already  trodden  by  two  genera- 
figures  without  drapery.  It  was  the  tions  of  their  brother  artists.  Arriving 
nude  over  again.  at  Fontainebleau,  they  stopped  at  the 

He  reproached  himself,  stopped  his  ancient  and  still  flourishing  nostelry  of 

nearly  completed  work,  went   Dack  to  the  "Blue  Dial" 
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After  resting  a  few  days  Madame  Mil-  latter  room  and  cooked  their  food  in 

let  said  to  her  husband,  **  Millet,  my  the  same  fireplace.    The  door  in  the 

dear,  this  is  too  costly  for  our  purse  ;  centre  of  the  illustration  (p.  543)  leads 

don't  you  think  you  had  better  begin  to  into  the  Millet  room,  but  was  cut  through 

hunt  up  the  nest  you  are  in  seardi  of."  after  he  left.    For  a  studio  the  artist 

''Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Jacque,*' let's  start  rented  a  little  upper  room  across  the 

at  once  for  the  rest  of  tie  zon."    And  street* 

they  started  into  the  forest,  without  At  the  other  end  of  the  village,  near 
thinking  to  ask  where  to  go.  After  a  the  entrance  to  the  forest,  was  an  unoc- 
long  widk  they  found  themselves  on  the  cupied  little  peasant  home,  a  barn- 
grand  route,  and  hailing  a  woodchop-  like  looking  structure  of  one  story  and 
per,  asked  him  where  thev  should  bring  an  attic,  sixty-one  feet  long,  sixteen  wide, 
up  if  they  kept  on.  "  At  Chailly,"  he  and  seventeen  from  the  ground  to  the 
answered.  "  That  is  not  the  place  we  ridge-pole.  There  was  a  garden  on  the 
want,"  they  said,  "  for  it  does  not  end  side  toward  the  forest,  forty-eight  feet 
with  a  zon."  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  wood-  wide,  and  running  the  entire  length  of 
chopper, ''  perhaps  you  mean  Barbizon."  the  house.  The  high  wall  that  enclosed 
"Precisely,  replied  Jacque.  "Then  it  had  a  door  through  which  the  occu- 
bear  to  your  left  and  you  will  strike  it."  pants  of  the  house  were  permitted  to 
Millet  and  Jacque  entered  Barbizon  pass  into  the  fields  beyond.  A  part  sev- 
from  the  forest  by  the  "  Cow  Gktte,"  al-  enteen  feet  deep  of  the  building,  which 
ways  the  principal  entrance  to  the  vil-  faced  the  north  and  was  on  the  line  of 
lage,  and  then  in  all  its  deep-shaded  the  i^treet,  had  been  used  as  a  bam,  and 
wildness.  its  ground  floor  was  several  steps  below 

The  forest  was  a  grand  revelation  to  the  level  of  the  street.    There  was  a 

Millet,  and  Barbizon  pleased  him.    He  small  door,  and  a  window  three  feet 


returned  to  Fontainebleau  the  same  day,    square,  in  this  end.     In  the  rear  of  this 

■      "     ■         ilv    -  ^ 

by  the  diligence  back  to  the  little  pam    by  thirteen  feet,  and  eight  high,  with 


and  the  next  day  he  brought  his  family    barn-room  were  two  others,  each  twelve 


which  runs  through  the  forest  from  the  plaster  on  the  walls  and  rafter  ceiling, 

grand  route  to  Barbizon,  as  before  men-  Still  farther  in  the  rear  and  on  the  souUi 

tioned,  and  there  this  humble  party  be-  end  of  the  building,  was  a  woodshed, 

gan  its  march  on    foot.    Millet  went  Soon  after  Millet  came  to  Barbizon  he 

ahead,  carrying  his  two  little  girls  on  rented  this  property  for  thirty-two  dol- 

his  shoulders.    Madame  Millet  followed  lars  a  year,  and  there  he  lived  for  the 
with  the  boy  baby  of  five  months  in  her 

«>..».«    ^^A    lu^   «!v...^.,v4.   «.:«!    v^««4.  1»«1#  ♦  Barbl«m  ha«  always  had  Ito  quote  of  intererting  tad 

arms,  and    tne   servant  girl,    bent  nall-  annwliig  characters,  and  ererrone.  BtranKer  ornatlve, 

double  with  the  weight  of  an  enormous  }S^^f^^S!!^iimJFS^^  —tSSS^^iSi  *2?i55k 

....           ..          XJJ1            ±i.  giTen  to  mm.    Millet's  first  proprietor  Deionsea  to  ootb 

Dasket  of  provisions,  trudged  along  after  categories,  and  thonsh  baptueo  as  Jean  OateUer.  he  was 

them.    They  had  hardly  started  before  a  SHiSS^'^T&^I^SJ^'JSSS^S^i^JSS:^ 

POUrincr  rain  becran  to  fall,  and  Madame  was  nothing  less  than  to  be  a  buyer  and  seller  of  rabbit- 

Cr*ii   LI.        viJri.        '^xxi.           xt.  skins.    The  first  attainment  toward  erentnal  sncoess  In 

Millet,  to   Smeid   ner  infant,  tnrew   tne  this  ardaons  profession  is  the  acqnirlng  of  a  peculiarly 

dcirt  of  her  dre8B_  over  her  head     As  SgST^&r^^'S^goTiS'tiStSSS'  Ti^tiJ 


this    drowned-looking    cortege    entered  same  order  of  mnslc  as  that  used  br  the  itinerants  who 

4.1*^  <^i1a^a    ar>«v«A  ^1^  «,rw»*»^  \«V»^  oAnr  ;i-  meud  brokeu  window -glass.    To  fitly  prepare  himself 

tne  village,  some  old  women  who  saw  it  f^^  ^^  exercise  of  tms  important  foncfion,  "Little 

pass  cried  out  loud  enough  for  the  Mil-  i^"^  practised  to  solltnde  long  and  laboriojsly. 

f  .      .      V  tc  r\r.     xi.  1  X      £  Bat  Millet,  perhaps  tocrednlons  of  the  genius  of  others. 

lets  to  near,       Un,   tnere  goes  a   lot  of  had  not  given  his  aspiring  proprietor  the  credit  of  sufil- 

afrnlliTicy  Anfnm  "  <^^^  capacity  for  ttie  car^ring  out  of  such  a  critical  en- 

oiixuixux^  iH^buro.  terprise.    His  surprise  was  consequently  very  great  when 

The  first  room  which  the  Millets  OC-  "  nttle  John,"  after  having  kUlea  two  rabbits  and  slung 


ing,    situated    off  from   the    street    and  mense  amusement,  shrieked  out  with  a  piercing  cry, 

near  the  western  end  of  the  village.    It  .SSTf  ffi  ^i;;JS''lSi".<'SSk"±"tLS» 

was    ten   feet   wide   and  fourteen  long,  ¥^U  m  a  Uvely.  gosdpy  compmlon.  and  Mlllet  used  to 

J  X       ji  XI-  1-  XI.  1       XI.  get  him  to  go  to  an  adjoining  hamlet  to  test  wine  that 

and  was  entered  through  the  only  other  could  be  boi^t  for  six  dolliijra  a  barreU    Flattered  with 

moTn  nf  f.liA  honnA   whir*h  waa  nom-niAd  this  responsibOity,  be  would  tovariably  assure  the  artist, 

room  OI  ine  nouse,  wmcn  was  occupiea  ^  ^.^  ^^^  solemn  and  confidential  manner,  that  he  was 

by  the  owner.      Both  famihes  ate  m  the  not  such  a  fool  as  many  people  thought  he  was. 
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remainder  of  his  life.  It  became  "  Mil-  Millet,  and  similarly  situated  on  the 
let's  home "  in  Barbizon.  The  two  lit-  street.  Jacque's  house  was  a  little 
tie  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  family,  larger  than  the  one  Millet  occupied,  and 
and  at  first  he  used  the  bam  as  a  they  were  separated  by  a  narrow  gar- 
studio  (p.  541).  den.    For  a  studio  Jacque  used  a  little 

In  that  cheerless  place,  for  more  than  one-story  building  situated  beyond  that 

five  long  ^ears,  by  the  li^ht  of  a  little  just  described  as  Millet's,  and  separated 

comer  wmdow,  and  with  no  fire — save,  from  it  by  a  cartway  which  led  into  the 

to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  severest  fields. 

cold,  an  occasional  flame  from  burning  Sensier  followed  Millet  to  Barbizon, 
straw,  the  smoke  of  which  gave  a  quieter  and  began  to  prepare  himself  a  home 
color  to  the  walls — did  IJiOlet  labor  at  near  his  friend  by  beginning  to  buy,  as 
his  art  He  tilled  the  garden  with  his  early  as  1852,  the  house  that  Jacque 
own  hands,  raising  the  needed  summer  owned.  And  he  continued  to  buy  land, 
vegetables,  and  made  a  hen-house  at  the  imtil,  by  the  time  ten  years  had  passed, 
street  comer  of  his  studio  out  of  queer-  he  owned  a  large  part  of  the  plain  in 
shaped  stones  that  he  brought  from  the  the  rear  of  his  house  and  garden,  and 
forest.  Across  the  garden,  with  its  end  finally  the  properly  that  Millet  occupied, 
toward  the  house  and  its  side  on  the  line  with  an  additional  strip  of  land  beyond 
of  the  street,  there  was  another  bam  it,  toward  the  forest,  and  upon  which 
twenty-two  feet  long,  seventeen  wide,  was  Jacque's  studio.  Millet  then  b^ 
and  a  story  and  a  half  high,  which  be-  came  Sensier's  tenant, 
longed  to  Millet's  proprietor,  Br^zar,  The  negotiations  for  these  purchases, 
otherwise  known  as  The  Wolf,  Seeing  often  mentioned  in  Millet's  letters,  were 
that  he  had  a  good  tenant,  Brezar  fitted  carried  on  entirely  by  him.  It  was  a 
this  bam  over  into  a  studio,  by  laying  a  task  of  almost  endless  difficulty  and  an- 
floor  of  wood,  putting  in  a  window  on  noyance,  and  required  all  the  Normand 
the  north  side,  six  feet  wide  and  nine  peasant's  skilland  cunning  to  bring  them 
high,  making  a  rafter  ceiling  thirteen  to  a  successful  issue.  GAie  peasants  of 
feet  above  the  fioor,  and  cutting  a  door  this  department  of  France  are  extremely 
in  the  end  toward  the  house,  and  all  for  fond  of  their  land,  and  they  hate,  next 
a  few  dollars  more  rent.  Thus  origi-  to  death,  to  part  with  it.  Li  fact,  they 
nated  Millet's  permanent  Barbizon  stu-  never  do  sell  it  unless  absolutely  obliged 
dio.  After  he  moved  into  it  the  old  to  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  when 
one  was  changed  into  a.  dining -room,  they  are,  their  overreaching,  suspicious, 
by  raising  the  fioor  to  the  level  of  the  ignorani^  and  unreliable  natures  make 
other  rooms,  which  were  even  with  the  them  nearly  impossible  parties  to  a  bar- 
surface  of  the  garden,  lathing  and  plas-  gain.  No  word  of  theirs  can  be  depend- 
teiing  the  walls,  cutting  a  door  through  ed  upon ;  a  signed  bond,  made  at  the 
the  wall  into  the  first  room  in  the  rear,  most  favorable  moment  for  the  buyer, 
building  a  chimney,  closing  the  door  on  and  with  a  sufficient  money  forfeit,  was 
the  street,  and  malang  the  window  a  pane  then,  and  is  now,  the  only  basis  for  a 
or  two  higher.  These  improvements  business  transaction  in  Bs^bizon.  Mil- 
Millet  made  at  his  own  expense,  but  fur-  let  knew  how  to,  and  did,  handle  the 
ther  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  a  lit-  peasaut  for  Sensier  successfully,  but 
tie  kitchen  in  the  place  of  the  hen-house,  when  his  own  interests  and  comforts 
and  a  door  from  it  to  the  dining-room,  were  at  stake  he  could  not  get  on  with 
were  made  by  the  accommodating  Wolf,  them  at  alL  After  Sensier's  purchase 
And  these  were  the  first  comforts  of  of  the  property  where  Millet  hved,  and 
habitation  that  the  painter  had  enjoyed  the  increase  in  numbers  of  Millet's  fam- 
since  he  had  left  his  father's  hearth-  ily,  more  room  was  needed  and  further 
stone,  twenty-two  years  before.  changes  and  improvements  were  made. 

Jacque,  more  skilful  in  handling  men.  The  woodshed  was  fitted  over  into  a 

and  more  adroit  in  getting  hold  of  the  sleeping-room,  a  cellar  was  built  under 

full  and  immediate  returns  of  his  labor,  it,  the  only  one  under  any  part  of  the 

had  bought,  very  soon  after  he  came  to  house,  a  chimney  erected,  and  a  door 

Barbizon,  a  house  and  garden  next  to  cut  through  into  the  room  in  front  of 


IS 
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it.  The  Millet  honse  then  contained  Millet's  death,  when  it  was  further  raised 
four  rooms,  three  of  the  same  eize,  all  by  Sensier  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
opening  into  each  other,  all  having  Beyond  Jacque'8  old  studio  building 
chimneys,  two  doors  leading  directly  was  a  space  large  enough  for  an  entrance 
into  the  garden  and  another  through  to  the  garden  and  a  Bhed  for  a  donkey- 
the  kitchen,  while  the  attic  was  made  cart,  all  on  the  line  of  the  street.  In- 
accessible by  a  dormer-door.  side  this  space  was  a  little  bam  for  the 
Jacque's  old  studio,  a  narrow  strip  of  donkey,  a  hen-house,  well,  dog-kennel, 
land  beyond  it,  the  passageway  between  and  a  place  for  doves.  Fruit-trees  filled 
the  studios,  and  a  piece  of  laiid  in  the  the  garden,  dowers  were  everywhere, 
rear  of  all  were  added  to  the  Millet  es-  and  the  high  walls  were  covered  with 
tate.  Jacque's  studio  was  changed  into  different  kinds  of  vines.  At  the  foot  of 
a  living-room  and  Millet's  studio  build-  the  winding  stone  stairs  that  led  from 
ing  extended  to  it,  making  an  additional  the  garden  to  the  upper  studio  was  a 
room  for  the  family  on  the  ground  floor  beautiful  elm,  and  near  it  an  immense, 
and  a  nice  little  studio  for  tbe  artist  up-  oddly  -  shaped  apple  -  tree  that  Millet 
stairs.  The  latter  had  a  window  on  both  greatly  admired.  By  these  gradual  ad- 
north  and  south  sides,  so  that  he  could  ditions  through  a  period  of  twenty  years 
look  out  from  the  last  upon  the  forest  was  the  Millet  home  completed.  It  was 
and  plain  beyond,  as  well  as  occasion-  indeed  an  ideal,  rustic,  and  winning 
aUy  be  at  home  to  no  one.  (This  was  neat ;  a  haven  for  the  weary  painter,  a 
subsequently  occupied  by  Millet's  son  paradise  for  his  family,  and  an  envy  to 
Franfois.)  Sensier  bore  the  expense  of  strangers.  Yet,  to  an  American,  the 
the  (iddition  to  the  studio,  and  Millet  house  in  which  Millet  hved  would  be 
that  of  the  other  improvements.  The  regarded  as  far  from  comfortable,  be- 
rent  was  raised  to  sixty  dollars  a  year  cause  of  its  dampness  and  lack  of  ven- 
ae soon  as  the  former  came  into  posses-  tilati,on. 

sion,  and   to   ninety   dollars   and   fifty  On  several  occasions  he  tried  to  carry 

cents  after  the  completion  of  the  studio  out  one  of  his  fondest  hopes,  to  have  a 

extension,  where  it  remained  until  after  home  of  his  own,  "  a  nest  for  my  little 


(ShowlDg  antogrspbs  of  BaiTC,  Danmler,  txA  Zlem.) 
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toads,"  as  he  often  said,  but  for  variouB  A  short  time  before  the  espiratioo  of 

reasons,  that,  like  man;  others  of  sim-  MadameMillet'slease.Novemberl.lSSS, 

ilar  nature,  went  up  in  dgha.  some  American  admirers  of  the  great 
painter  proposed  buying  the  property 

During  every  sununer  and  autumn,  and  presenting  it  to  her  for  her  use  as 

from  the  time  Slillet  died  until  his  fam-  long  as  she  lived  ;  but  ae  no  mutually 

ily  left  their  old  home,  hundreds  of  peo-  satiefactoiy  price  could  he  agreed  upon, 

pie  came,  like  so  many  pilgrims,  to  see  the  project  was  abandoned. 

vhere  he  had  lived  and  labored.     His  Sensier  left  one   heir,   now   Madame 

home  became  a  Mecca,  and  the  room  in  Duhamel,  who,  with  her  husband,  lives 

which  so  many  of  bis  masterpieces  were  in  her  father's  house  in  Barbizou  ;  and  as 

executed,  a  kind  of  holy  ground.     Every  Madame  Millet  and  ftfadame  Duhamel 

spot  he  had  delineated,  evei;  scene  he  could  not  come  to  an  understanding  in 

had  admired,  and  every  object  identified  regard  to  an  extension  of  the  leaae,  the 

with  him  was  sought  out,  asked  about,  former  bought  a  property  across  the 

and  gazed  upon  with  a  wondering  adora-  street,  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  for 
tioD.      They   came   in   such  persistent 

crowds,  and    with    such   ardent   zeal    of  »lmBeUnR  hlm.inodMtly  obBer™d.-'Ill.vB  ju-t  eoma 

.;             ,                i_-        11.    1.     -ra              ■  from  B  vlnlttu  IbKineaslHonerecliidmtJie  torestlo  Tonr 

curiosity   and   worship  that    Francois,  own md Roansesao bonur." 

IbTillcfa  nldoot    ann      tiinicmlf    a  nointiii-  [In  1§81  two  iMge  hleh-reliet  he«dB  of  Millet  snd  RoQ»- 

umiets  Oldest  son,   mmseu  a  painter,  ,^n  ^„  ««  miS  tb?.ide  of « i«™  ™k  rftniied  jnM 

who    occupied   hia    fathers   studio,    whs  InaLdethaedgeotlbeforeel.  at  Barblum,  »nd  dwlltated 

obliged  to  lock  the  door,  and  give  orders  "'S  Se'aQnimn  rflsM^s^pBitT  of  AmerJcmB  cimii  m 

that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter  ^^'P±J^t  Fj!"^,",  'Jf  JSi  nf  i"™'  ??  '"w  ^  "" 

.,                1       1'        i            ii!       i        1    ■            1  dooc  cloned,  but  bj  dint  of  bell-ringing  and  knocking  on 

the  one  leading  from  the  street,  in  order  tbe  whidow  ul  tbeVltcben.  tbey  aruniwd  tbe  gerrvit  and 

th.1  he  might  gel  lime  to  e.ecule  hia  OWB  Sffifi'SSTXM  ft.  Sti^JSt^. 

pictures.*  *"   enlerprlelng  dune.  Inforawd   ber   tbal   Iber  wBn 

'  Americani,  ud  »  an  InealNlbk  reeommmdinon  tat 

•  Hen  Bie  two  charadeif  ■tic  eiamplei  of  this  mzB.  admlsdon,  auared  ber  that  one  gentleman  of  tbe  pai^ 

A  Belgian  cooDl  came  to  the  atndio.  and  after  having  bad  miaoed  being  PreaUent  of  the  United  Stalca.    Tber 

baea  inCrodoced  to  Fnntole,  and  expressed  bis  pteunre  were  idmlllcd. 
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Biz  thousai 
the  one  sbt 

It  was  especially  painful  for  FranQoia 

Millet  to  leave  his  father's  studio.     As  bouIs  of  the  maater's  day,  Barye,  Dau- 

the  favorite  child,  he  had  spent  years  of  mier,  Corot,  Bousseau,  Diaz,  Decamps, 

the  closest  and  mostprecious  intimacy  seemed  a    throne   that  could    not  be 

with    his  parent.     They  bad    worked,  moved.     "  The  studio  was  overflowing 

talked,  cried  in  sorrow,  and  laughed  in  with     souvenirs,"    said    he.     "Behind 

joy  together.     And  so  many  strange  and  the    looking-glass    were    marked    the 

varied  scenes  had  passed  in  that  old  heights  of  all  of  father's  friends,  Diaz, 

place.    The  air  of  it  had  a  touch  of  Hunt,   Rousseau,   and  many  others,  as 

tender  familiarity ;  the   dust  itself  had  well  as  his  own.     There  were  sketches, 

become  a    veritable    incense,    and  the  mottoes,  and  verses.     I  rubbed  them  all 

great  old  choir  near  the  door,  in  which  out.    It   was    my    right.     There    were 

had  sat  time  and  again  all  the  great  things  too  fine  to  be  preserved  outside 
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of  one's  own  heart.  I  would  do  it  by  the  others.  Each  watched  every 
again,  in  spite  of  anyone  or  anything.  moYement  of  his  neighbor  with  the 
Such  things  do  not  belong  to  the  world,  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  the  loss  of  a  chicken 
Then  I  burned  other  thmgs.  I  had  a  was  enough  to  set  the  whole  hamlet  in 
real  auto^a-fe  in  memory  of  my  father."  an  uproar  and — until  the  bird  was  found 
With  the  exception  of  a  space  of  — eyeryone  save  the  owner  was  a  thief, 
twenty-five  feet,  serving  as  an  entrance  Peasant  life  in  Barbizon  was  a  desper- 
to  Sensier's  garden,  the  Millet  home  ate  struggle  for  existence,  a  kind  of  re- 
embraced  the  entire  street  front  of  the  duced  condition  of  poaching,  and  with 
former's  estate ;  but  after  M.  Duhamel  a  variety  and  intensity  of  means  that 
came  into  possession,  he  tore  down  the  would  tax  the  utmost  credulity  of  an 
rear  portion  of  the  Millet  house,  con-  American.  Gossip,  scandal,  and  tale- 
taining  the  three  little  rooms,  and  left  bearing  were  the  principal  social  re- 
standmg  the  street  end  in  whidi  was  the  sources,  and  a  recommendation  to  re- 
dining-room.  The  part  thus  destroyed  spect  consisted  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
was  too  near  ruin  for  preservation  habit  united  to  a  familiarity  with  the 
and  repair,  and  besides,  its  proprietor  dirty  wine-shop,  card-playing,  and  join- 
wanted  the  space  it  occupied.  The  ing  in  the  rude  sports  of  the  place, 
walls  of  the  gwien  and  the  outhouses  Two  generations  of  artists  had,  as  Jacque 
were  also  destiroyed,  and  in  place  of  the  observed,  "  cut  the  eye-teeth  "  of  these 
latter  new  ones  were  built.  The  falling  people  so  far  as  their  smaller  interests 
wall  between  the  Millet  house  and  stu-  were  concerned. 

dio  was  removed,  and  a  large  entrance  It  was  into  these  surroundings  that 

gate  erected  in  its  place.    Tbe  old  door  Millet  came,  and  to  none  of  them  was 

of  the  studio  was  closed,  and  a  new  one  he  responsive.    He  was  reserved,  digni- 

cut  through  from  the  garden  side.    The  fied,  and  minded  his  own  business  — 

studio  itself  has  been  put  in  modem  three  mortal   sins.      He  was  called  a 

order  by  the  cleaning  and  coloring  of  bear.    Though  Millet  was  a  peasant  him- 

the  walls,  and  adorned  with  such  of  self,  and  proud  of  it,  it  was  not  after 

the  master's  works  as  remain  in  the  the  Barbizon  pattern, 

hands  of  M.  and  Madame  Duhamel,  as  The  peasants  of  Barbizon  knew  that 

well  as  examples  of  the  handiwork  of  he  earned  more  money  than  all  of  them 

nearly  all  of  Millet's  contemporaries.    It  put  together ;  that  he  should  spend  it 

is  in  reality  a  little  museum  of  art  and  all  in  living  was  another  impardonable 

literature,  free  of  access  to  aU.  sin.    The   Millets  lived  like  generous 

Normands,  their  table  was  always  boun- 
tifully spread,  and  their  children  were 

DX  fed  for  health  and  good  blood.    It  was 

not  to  a  shamed  hospitality  that  a  friend 
millet's  life.  was  invited.    Every  old  gossip  in  the  vil- 
lage knew  when  Madame  Millet  bought 
While  Millet  had  nothing  to  do  in  a  good  meat,  but  when  a  filet  was  selected 
social  way  either  with  the  inhabitants  or  a  cry  of  horror  went  up.     "Such  ex- 
the  artists  of  Barbizon,  the  former  occu-  travagance !     How  could  they  lay  up 
pied  themselves  about  him,  and  were  anything !     Can  you   expect  them   to 
able  in  one  way  and  another  to  annoy  have  credit  ? "     Never  had  busybodies 
him.    They,  and  those  who  furnished  such  food  for  uneasy  tongues  ;  and  they 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  recount  to  this  day,  in  all  their  old-time 
avaricious,  jealous,  suspicious,  and  igno-  protesting  wonder,  the  story  of  the  lux- 
rani    They  were  obliged,  in  order  to  urious  habits  of  the  Millets,  of  the  im- 
live  and  save  a  sou^  to  scrimp,    and  mense  dishes  of   meat  and  vegetables 
scrape,  and  starve,  and,  almost  without  that  loaded  their  table   and  filled  the 
exception,  each   succeeding   generation  whole    house    with    their    nourishing 
lost  in  physical  vigor  and  native  charac-  smell.     That  they  did  not  starve  their 
ter.    Any  trifling  superiority  on  the  part  children  into  idiots,  in  imitation  of  the 
of  anyone  of  them  was  a  proper  reason  custom  of  the  locality,  was  a  mistake 
for  defamation  and  insinuating  gossip  that  could  not  be    overlooked.      The 
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comparison  between  mutton  cutlets  and  children,  nine    in    all,   in  health    and 

cabbage    soup    could   not    be    borne,  strength,  and  gave  them  a  good  practi- 

These  unfortunates  do  not  see  now  any  cal  education,  so  that  they  could  go  out 

clearer  than  they  did  then  the  distance  into  the  world  on  fair  terms  wiw  any. 
that  separated  them  from  the  artist,  or  *  They  had  eyerything  that  could  give 

his  happy  o£&pring  from  their  sorrow-  them    pleasure  —  flowers,  doves,  hens, 

ful  ones.  goats,  and  a  donkey.    They  lived  happy 

The  screws  of  these  protestations  and  uves,  and  knew  no  sufiiering. 
envy  were  applied  when  he  wanted  cred-  For  himself,  who  can  estimate  the 
it,  and  vnth  an  insolen(ie  that  cannot  professional  contribution  he  made  to 
be  exaggerated;  but  he  could  not  al-  the  world?  Even  an  imperfect  examina- 
ways  prevent  the  turning.  There  was  tion  of  the  long  list  of  masterpieces  in 
another  inconvenience.  He  who  lives  oil,  and  the  almost  innumerable  draw- 
by  credit  is  quite  enough  a  slave,  and  if  ings  that  he  executed,  obliges  one  to 
an  imaginative  mind,  his  eye  runs  over  thmk  that  he  was  a  mighiy  magician, 
an  accumulating  sea  of  bondage.  For  whose  head  was  never  below  the  diouds, 
everything  thus  bought  Millet  had  not  and  who  called  out  of  an  endless  world 
only  to  pay  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  the  chosen  expressions  of  his  fancy, 
per  cent,  more  than  he  would  if  he  True,  he  walked,  as  he  said,  in  '^  a  pair 
could  have  gone  to  the  market  of  Me-  of  sabots  as  smooth  as  a  shuttle,"  and 
lun  or  Fontainebleau,  but  he  lost  a  like  oftentimes  was  obliged  to  take  them 
amount  in  the  quality  of  the  articles  ofif  for  fear  of  slipping  ;  but  what  an  im- 
purchased.  When  he  wrote  to  Sensier  mortal  head  and  heart  he  carried  above 
that  he  *'  dreaded  to  be  stripped  naked  them  I 

before  these  creatures,"  there   was   a  It  was  not  always  dark  in  that  little 

weight  in  the  words  that  cannot  be  nest.     There  were  four  distinct  sources 

overestimated.  of  undeviating  comfort  and  light.    His 

own  undisturbed  and  imswerving  cour- 

These  were  the  principal  enemies  the  age  ;  the  joy  of  a  growing  family  ;  the 

painter  had  in  Barbizon.    He  combated  social  meetings  of  h^  professional  breth- 

them  as  best  he  could.    When  he  wrote  ren,  and  above  all,  the  serene  consdous- 

to  Sensier  to  send  him  letters  stamped  ness  of  an  increasing  power  of  produc- 

with  the  great  seal  of  the  Minister  of  tion. 

the  Interior,  it  was  asking  for  aid  that  Millet  walked  vdth  the  gods,  and  ate 
meant  a  great  deal ;  credit,  patience  on  their  meat.  He  never  complained, 
the  part  of  those  he  owed,  and  knowl-  There  was  always  great  mental  health 
edge  that  he  had  business  vnth  the  in  him,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  de- 
government,  because  the  letter-carrier  gree  of  momentary  annoyance.  Hit^  art 
was  sure  to  tell  everyone  of  this  im-  and  his  love  for  his  flesh  and  blood  were 
pressive  event.  There  were  times,  also,  one,  and  nothing  came  between  him  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  have  money  them.  Nor  were  there  any  moments 
vnthout  the  useful  interference  of  this  when  he  lost  sight  of  the  respect  due 
personage,  and  then  Sensier  sent  it  to  his  art,  or  of  that  which  he  knew  would 
Fontainebleau,  and  Millet  would  walk  be  paid  it  by  all  art  lovers,  sooner  or  lat- 
over  and  get  it.  It  is  true  that  he  was  er.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  artist  ever  lived 
harassed  for  money  nearly  every  year  who  had  a  more  thoroughbred  art  sensi- 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  died  worrying  bility,  or  felt  more  clearly  what  was  due 
about  the  future  of  his  family  ;  and  it  is  it.  He  understood  what  is  now  formu- 
quite  probable  that  it  would  have  been  latedas  making  art  popular,  and  dreaded 
much  the  same  had  he  been  in  receipt  it  as  a  plague.  His  sense  of  self-pro- 
of ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He  had  tection  was  high  and  just, 
no  idea  of  money  save  to  make  his  fam-  Millet  was  fortunate  in  many  things, 
ily  and  his  friends  happy.  All  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  associa- 

But  all  this  is  of  minor  importance,  tion  of  the  greatest  minds  in  art  of  his 

or  of  no  importance  at  all,  when  it  is  day,  he  had,  under  the  most  favorable 

borne  in  mind  what  he  was  and  what  he  conditions.     That  little  dining-room  in 

did.    He  brought  up  a  large  family  of  Barbizon  contained,  on  many  occasions 
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during  his  life,  what  I  think  may  be  tru-  and  ciy  out  like  a  wild  man,  ''  Thunder 
ly  called  the  most  illustrious  company  of  all  the  Gk>d8,  give  us  peace  I  Can't 
of  artists  that  ever  sat  around  a  table  you  content  yourself  by  making  art 
together.  Four  were  great,  and  all  dis-  all  day  without  gabbling  about  it 
tinguished.  They  were  Corot,  Daumier,  all  night  ?  Close  up  I "  For  each  and 
Barye^Bousseau,  Diaz,  and  the  host  him-  everyone  he  had  some  special  designa- 
self.  Not  only  were  the  first  ttiree  and  tion  :  of  Bousseau,  whenever  he  began 
the  last  great,  but  they  were  four  of  the  to  speak,  ''  O  there,  Bousseau  is  going 
greatest  artists  of  modem  times,  and  of  to  unscrew  his  chair."  When  his  own 
such  difference  of  temperament  as  none  opinion  was  sought  he  would  always  re- 
but nature  could  have  conceived.  There  ply,  "  Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes,"  no  matter  what 
was  no  levelling  of  individuality,  no  con-  the  question  was  or  subject  discussed, 
ciliation  of  temperaments,  no  common  As  they  did  not  "  close  up,"  Diaz  would 
fund  of  fraternal  sympathy.  Each  stood  get  up  and  leave  in  high  indignation, 
for  hunself,  though  filled  vrith  the  same  hearing  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room 
food  and  warmed  by  the  same  wine — a  this  comforting  assurance,  "  Blessed  is 
review  of  giants,  each  thinking  aloud  the  door  that  hides  you." 
and  all  listening.  Millet's  daily  and   evening  vndks  in 

Everyone  knows  that  Corot  was  the  the  fields  and  forest,  alone,  or  vrith  his 

happiest,    sweetest    spirit    that     ever  son,   Bousseau,    Sensier,    Babcock,    or 

pamted  poetry,  with  an  ease  and  dear-  Hunt,  were  a  continued  source  of  in- 

ness  of  vision  vrithout  rival    Everyone  spiration  and  freedom.     And  there  was 

also  knows  that  Daumier  was  the  great-  also  a  yearly  journey  through  a  country 

est  caricaturist  the  later  centuries  have  "  so  beautiful,"  says  Fran9ois,  ''  that  we 

seen ;  but  few  understand  why  Millet  never  thought  of  describing  it."    It  was 

should  always  and  only  say  of  his  things,  to  Larchant,  an  ancient  walled  village 

'^Quel  sacr^e  grandeur!"  and  Barye,  of    about  seven   hundred    inhabitant, 

chary  of  praise,  ''the  divinest  draughts-  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of  Barbizon. 

man  of  his  age."    Barye,  as  man  and  It  contained  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 

artist,  has  always  been  an  enigma.     The  castle,  vrith  a  high  tower  still  standing, 

best  thing  to   say  of  him  now  is,  that  and  iJie  celebrated  church  of  St.  Ik^ 

he  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  thtirin.     This  journey,  taken  in  the  su- 

could  not  understand  him,  and  a  master  perb  month  of  October,  with  his  son, 

of  all  situations.  Sensier,  or  Bousseau,  was  like  a  constant 

At  all  these  gatherings,  when  Diaz  and  familiar  discovery  to  Millet, 
was  present,  there  was  the  accustomed       These  are  some  of  the  pleasures  that 

break    in    the    ceremony.    He    had    a  the  artist  enjoyed,  and  though  they  do 

wooden  leg,  and  hated  above  all  things  not  represent  the  fullest  variety,  flieir 

talk  on  art ;  and  whenever  the  moment  quality  was  of  the  best.     He  knew  all 

of  exhausted  patience  came  he  would  that  was  worth  knowing  of  the  best  men 

pound  the  table  vrith  his  hands,  imitate  of  his  day,  was  conversant  with  the  best 

a  trumpet  with  his  mouth,  bring  the  literature  of  all  days,  and   carried  his 

end  of  his  stump  up  against  the  imder  burden  in  a  way  altogether  worthy  of 

side  of  the  table  with  a  fearful  thump,  himself.    And  all  this  in  Barbizon. 

(To  be  condnded  in  Jane.) 


"AS  HAGGARDS  OF  THE  ROCK." 

By  Mary  Tappan  Wright. 

OoTOBEB  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  By  King  ^md  Great  Judas,  you  had  a 

the  shores  of  Deep  Cove  had  a  sombre  dose  shave  that  time  I "  he  exdaimed, 

and  forbidding  aspect ;  soft  purple  shad«  somewhat  angrily,  for  letting  herself  as 

ows  lurked  amid  the  slowly  turning  fol-  far  down  the  face  of  the  rock  as  she 

iage  of  the  oaks  and  apple-trees  over-  dared,  the  girl  had  jimiped  lightly  into 

hanging  the  waters,  and  above  the  crest  the  boat  and  seated  herself  in  the  stem, 

of  the  hill  one  might  see  here  and  there  *'  The  doctor  must  have  had  long  legs," 

the  bare  branches  of  some  solitary  maple  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  shade  of 

outlined  black  against  the  hard  gray  of  triumph  in  her  eyes, 

the  autumn  sky.    A  strong  northwest  '*  It  don't  make  any  difference  what 

wind  was  blowing,  and  far  back  in  all  kind  of  legs  he  had,"  answered  the  old 

the  little  bays  and  inlets,  the  waves  had  man,  crosdy.     ''  Tain't  safe  to  jimip  into 

been  covered  with  white  caps  through-  a  dory  that  way  unless  you  know  how." 

out  the  day.    It  was  now  almost  even-  ''But  did  he  have  long  legs?" 

ing,  and  the  tide,  running  out  around  ''Oh,  leave  his  legs  alone  I "  said  Cap- 

the  Point  at  Wanasquam,  left  visible  the  tain  Banks.     "I'm  sick  of  him.    You 

twisting  channel  which  flowed,  leaden  haven't  let  a  day  go  by,  since  you  came 

and  sullen,  between  slippery  masses  of  in  June,  without  pesterin'  me  about  the 

brownish-green  eel-grass.  doctor,  or  the  Doctor's  Bock.    I  have 

The  sun  had  just  set,  leaving  a  threat-  told  you  all  I  mean  to." 

ening  red    edge  to  fringe  tiie    heavy  The  girl  looked  at  him  mischievoudy. 

douds  that  lowered  over  the  sand-hills  "  It  is  your  last  chance,  you  know,"  she 

across  the  harbor,  when  a  young  woman  said ;  ''  I  am  going  with  the  Sanbomes 

carrying  a  load  of  sketching  materials  to-morrow.    I  hope  Mrs.  Banks  broke 

came  forward  from  imder  the  trees,  and  the  news  to  you  gently." 

leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  deposited  Banks's  eyes  shifted ;  he  looked  out 

her  burden  on  the  flat  top  of  a  great  over   the  water  with  affected   uncon- 

boulder  that  lay  far  out  on  the  edge  of  sciousness,  while  a  slow,  provoking  smile 

the  current.    She  stood  there  for  some  pervaded  every  feature, 

time  noting  the  dark  red  shadows   on  "I  know  it  is  a  blow  to  you,"  con- 

the    black    buildings    of  the  oppodte  tinned  she.     "Do  not  hedtate  to  let 

wharf  ;   the  wind,   flapping  her  neavy  your  natural  grief  have  its  course." 

skirts  in  spiral  folds  about  her  and  roar-  "Thank    you,"  he  answered,  dryly, 

ing  stoutly  in  the  branches  of  the  oaks  "  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  give  way  till 

behind,  so  filled  her  ears  with  its  din  you're  out  of  sight ;"  and  falling  to  with 

that  she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  a  sudden  access  of  vigor,  he  sent  the 

approach  of  a  small  dory,  and  deaf  to  dory  flying  gayly  along  toward  an  old 

the  first  greeting  of  the  old  man  who  gambrd-roofed  house  on  the  next  cove, 

rowed  it.    Leaning  forward  on  his  oars  rounding  in  at  the  pier  with  a  turn 

he  waited,   turning   upward    his    thin  equivalent  to  a  whole  flourish  of  trum- 

bronzed  face  with  a  smile   of  mingled  pets.    Something  seemed  to  be  pleasing 

approval  and  deridon.  the  old  man,  for,  as  the  girl  turned  at 

"  When  you've  got  done  admirin'  the  the  head    of  the  ladder  to  take   her 

coal  wharf,  well  just  start  home  I "  he  sketches,  she  caught  him  furtivdy  wip- 

shouted  at  last.     "Mrs.  Banks  11  be  ing  his  mouth  to  hide  an  irrepresdble 

waitin'  supper."    The  girl  turned,  and  grin. 

with  very  little  show  of  hurry,  handed  "  Be  along  to  supper  pretty  soon  ?  " 

down  to  him  her  sketching  materials.  he  asked,  carelesdy.     "  Mrs.  Banks  ex- 

"Have  you  been  here   long?"    she  pects  you.     Mrs.  Sanbome  fixed  it  all 

asked.  up  with  her  when  she  left" 

"  Long    enough   Be    careful  I  "  Mrs.  Sanbome  I "  said  the  girl,  with 
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a  moyement  of  surprise.     '*  She  has  not  became  aggressive.    She  looked  up  with 

gone  I    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  she  startled  eyes.     "  I  am  not  frightened," 

has  left  me  alone  in  this  dieonal  house  she  said  to  herself,   dubiously,  as  she 

with  no  one  but  the  cook  ? "  carefully  felt  her  way  down  the  hall 

"  Well,  no—  "  said  Banks,  with  an  air  again.  Suddenly  a  shutter  somewhere 
of  virtuous  candor ;  "  she  hasn't,  because  noisily  swung  open  in  the  wind  ;  with 
she  had  a  row  with  the  cook  after  break-  a  great  start  she  sprang  forward,  catch- 
fast,  and  the  cook — she  left  first"  ing  her  arm  as  she  did  so  in  a  dangling 

The    girl    stood    stilL      Some    long  cord  at  the  stairway  which  set  in  motion 

streamers  of  chestnut  hair  had  blown  a  small,  angry  belL    Its  sudden,  fretful 

from  under  her  close-fitting  boy's  cap,  remonstrance  completed  her  panic  and 

and  the  wind  tossed  them  wildly  about  followed  her  half-way  up  ihe  avenue,  as 

her  face ;  drawing  her  heavy  eyebrows  she  fled  to  the  gate  that  opened  upon 

angrily  together,  she     frowned    down  the  highway, 

upon  him  resentfully.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  Captain 

A  look  of  curiosity  and  of  horror  John  Banks's  house,  with  the  usual  in- 

slowly  replaced  the  smile  on  the  old  accessible  front  door,   stood    terraced 

man's  face.  high  at  the  brink  of  a  little  quany. 

"  By  Gbdfrey  Dumm  Sir ! "  he  said,  Miss  Langford  had  a  moment  of  inde- 

in  a  slow,  reflective  voice.   '*  You'd  ought  dsion,  but  in  her  present  state  of  mind 

to  sit  for  a  photograph  of  the  knocker."  the  thought  of  the  house  on  the  cove 

Annoyed  and  provoked,  Miss  Lang-  was  insupportable  ;  half  laughing  at  her 

ford  turning  away  in  silence,  crossed  own  cows^rdice,  she  raced  up  the  slope 

through  the  tangled  grass  and  mounted  that  led  to  the  kitchen, 

the  three  rough-hewn  st«ps  at  the  rear  Old  lady  Banks — something  in  the 

entrance  of  the  house  ;  from  the  upper  little  woman's  refined,  delicate  &ce  and 

panel  of  the  door  a  small,  scowling  Me-  gentle  s^>eech,  had  earned  her  the  title 

dusa  face  vividly  inflected  the  expression  — stood  in  the  door  waiting  for  her. 

of  her  own.    Baising  herself  on  tiptoe,  "I  was  just  coming  down  for  you," 

she  gazed  intently  at  its  stormy  features,  she  said.     '*  They've  played  you  a  nice 

"  He  may  be  right," she  said,  thought-  trick,  haven't  they?'   and  her  manner 
fuUy.     ''How  did  it  come  here?"  and  was  almost  deprecatory.    Miss  Lang- 
turning  the  knob  she  entered,  reluctant-  ford  stood  straight  and  irresponsive, 
ly.    A  long,  narrow  hall,  with  a  door  at  ''I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  this  trou- 
either  end,  ran  directly  through  the  mid-  ble,"  she  said,  colmy. 
die  of  the  house.    At  the  front,  in  the  "  It  is  no  trouble  at  all,"  answered  the 
far  comer,  stood  a  tall  clock  of  some  older  woman,  eagerlr.     "We  have  a  nice 
dark  reddish  wood  ;  die  moved  toward  room  with  a  warm  fire.    I'd  be  glad  to 
it  and  tried  to  read  the  hour,  but  its  have  you  stay  a  month  if  you  wanted 
gray  face  glimmered  dim  and  undi»-  to." 
tinguishable  in  the  shadows.  ''  I  must  go  to-morrow,"  said  the  girl, 

Drawing  back  the  little  curtain  that  seating  herself  at  the  small  table-  pre- 

hung  at  the  side-light  of  the  front  door,  pared  for  her  at  the  window,  "  and — ^I 

she  pressed  close  to  the  glass  and  looked  shall  stay  down  at  the  other  house  to- 

out.    Between  the  house  and  the  water,  night    to  do  my  packing."    She  was 

the  few  trees  that  stood  on  the  lawn  committed  to  it  now,  and  her  courage 

were  rocking  slowly  in  the  wind,  and  rose  distinctly. 

beyond,  long   stretches  of  marsh  and  ''  Oh  I  you  can't  do  that  I "  cried  Mrs. 

winding  channel  spread  out  toward  the  Banks,  in  great  distress.     "  You  must 

low  hills  that  in  the  gathering  darkness  not  think  of  it ;"  but  Miss  Langford 

dimly  marked  the  horizon.    Shuddering  went  on  with  her' supper,  unmoved, 

slightly,  she  turned  away.    A  last,  pale  ''You  can't  possibly  stay  there  alone  I " 

remnant  of  day  shone  through  the  glass  repeated  Mrs.  Banks,  her  voice  trem- 

that  framed  in  the  door  through  which  blmg  and  her  eyelids  twitching  ner- 

she  had  entered  ;  faint  creaking  noises  vously.     "I  am  going  to  speak  to  Banks 

issued  from  the  dusky  rooms  on  either  about  ii"    She  hurried  out  to  the  bam, 

hand,  and  the  ticking  of  the  old  clock  where  her  husband  was  milking  the  cow. 
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**  She  is  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  — "she's  been  possessed  about  the  doc- 

"Fumin',"  said  he,  chuckling  audi-  tor  all  siunmer ;  let  her  find  out  some- 

blybut  not  raising  his  head.     ''Never  thing  for  herself." 

saw  her  in  such  a  temper  before.   Great  "  let  you  pretend  to  like  her ! "  ez- 

Judas  I   if  she  didn't  nearly  scare  me  claimed  Mrs.  Banks,  indignantly,  leaving ' 

out  of  my  senses  looking  like  that  con-  him  and  returning  to  the  house ;  but  the 

founded  knocker  come  to  life."  girl  was  gone. 

''I   am    sorry,"  returned   his  wife;  Dreading  interference.  Miss  Langford 

*'  she  has  been  so  friendly."  had  hastily  finished  her  supper  and  hur- 

'' Great  Kingl  ain't  I  sorry,  too?"  ried  down  to  the  house  on  the  cove. 
queriiBd  Banks,  defensively.  *'  But  she's  The  wind  had  increased ;  she  could  hear 
been  so  dam  lively  all  summer  —  pre-  the  water  lashing  against  the  pier  ;  to 
tendin'  I  was  in  love  with  her — "  Here  her  left  a  dull  red  arc  in  the  sky,  re- 
he  stopped  milking,  and  with  a  char-  fleeted  from  the  lights  of  the  city  fur- 
acteristic  gesture  drew  his  homy  hand  ther  along  the  coast,  lit  up  the  horizon, 
across  his  smooth-shaven  mouth.  ''Still,  and  added  menace  to  the  scudding 
I  can't  say  it  ain't  a  satisfaction  to  see  clouds  overhead ;  dry  leaves  whirled  by 
her  brought  up  short  C!ome  bad,  come  her  like  living  things  in  haste.  But  her 
good,  notion's  seemed  to  &ze  her  for  spirits  had  risen,  and  the  nervousness 
the  last  four  months.    Tain't  natural"  of  the  early  evening  wholly  disappeared. 

"No,"  said  his  wife,  with  a  sudden  Singing,  whistling,  and  talking  to  herself, 

sigh ;  "I  suppose  it  isn't    She  has  been  she  went  about  the  house,  l^hting  the 

happy."  lamps.   Long,  gleaming  reflections  luione 

He  looked  up  keenly.     "  What  is  the  from  the  windows  far  across  the  waters ; 

matter  now?"  he  asked,  abruptly.  inside,  a  fire  crackled  cheerfully  in  the 

"  She  sa^s  she  is  going  to  stay  down  great  Franklin  stove,  and  to  all  without 

there  all  night."  tiie  place  put  on  an  air  of  joyful  festiv- 

"By — Cuss!"    It  was  his  most  sol-  ity.                             ^ 

emn  asseveration.  The  packing  for  a  whole  summer  is 

"  She's  set  on  it,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  not  done  in  an  hour,  or  even  in  two ;  it 

helplessly.     "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  Miss  Lang- 

"Do?  We  can't  do  anything,"  an-  ford  tucked  the  last  articles  into  her 
swered  Banks,  irritably.  "  That  girl's  as  trunk -trays,  closed  the  lids,  and  went 
obstinate  as  a  littie  mule  when  she's  downstairs  to  the  sitting-room.  Draw- 
once  made  up  her  mind."  ing  a  large  leather  easy-chair  to  the  fire, 

"ni  have  to  tell  her."  she  pulled  the  lamp  toward  her  and 

"  You'll  have  to  do  nothin'  of  the  opened  her  book.    At  the  end  of  half 

kind  I "  answered  Banks.     "  That's  my  an  hour  or  more  she  began  to  be  un- 

house,  and  I'm  not  goin'  to  have  the  wontedly  alert  and  watchful;  the  fire 

rentin'  of  it  spoiled.    Besides,  who's  ever  had  burned  down  ;  she  piled  it  up  with 

seen  anything  ?  "  fresh  logs  and  fir-cones,  out  all  her  jaun- 

"  Nobody's  seen  anything,"  said  his  ty  spirits  were  beginning  to  desert  her. 

wife,  "  but  they  have  felt  thmgs.    Why,  She  found  herse£f   listening,   startied, 

you  wouldn't  be  hired  yourself  to  stay  intent,  and  became  conscious  of  omi- 

down  there  at  night  when  the  weather  nous  comers  in  the  narrow  hall,  which 

comes  on  like  this  in  October ! "  she  dared  not  investigate.    A  smoking 

"  I'd  stay  down  there  this  very  night  lamp  was  going  out  somewhere,  but  she 

if  I  hadn't  'a'  promised  the  Browns  to  could  not  turn  her  head,  and  the  swoU- 

go  out  with  them  after  herrin'."    And  en  front  door  had  opened  of  itself,  al- 

Banks  rose  with  the  brimming  milk-pail  lowing  the  wind  to  blow  in  upon  her 

in  his  hand.  shoulders. 

"Oh,  not  to-night!    not  to-night!"  "My    dear?"     The    voice,    scarcely 

cried  his  wife,  catdiing  his  arm.     "  It's  more  than  a  breath,  came  from  a  shadowy 

coming.    I  feel  it."  figure  at  the  door.     "  Aren't  you  about 

"Trash!"    said    Banks.       "What's  ready  to  come  up  ? " 

comin'?    I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  "Mrs.  Banks!"    The  girl  sprang  to 

and  if  it  does  come—"  he  smiled  grimly  her  feet  and  stood  trembling.     "  How 
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you  startled  mel    But  I  am  not  in  the  ''Bather  a  dangerous  kind  of  genius 

least  afraid.    No ;   I  think  I'd  better  for  the  poor  children." 

stay  where  I  am.     The  coach  will  be  "I  don't  see  why  I    He  was  educated 

here  early  in  the  morning."  a  doctor  I " 

''You  don't  mean  you  think  of  stay-  "So  it  was  only  the  painting  that 

ing  here  all  night  ?  "  was  poor,  then  ?  "  said  Iktiss  Langford, 

"  Why  not  ?  "  lightly,  holding  her  little  picture  off  at 

Mrs.  Banks  came  forward  to  the  fire  arm's  length,  and  half  shutting  her  eyes 

and  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  tall  at  it. 

black  chairs.  Gtentle  Mrs.  Banks  seemed  thoroughly 

"  Don't  do  it ! "  she  entreated.  exasperated.    She  rose  with  decision,  and 

Miss  Langford  wayered  a  moment  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  bunch  of 

"  Nothing  can  hurt  me,"  she  answered,  keys,  unlocked  an  old  secretary  in  the 

Mrs.   Banks   made  no   answer;    for  comer, 

a  whole  minute  she  remained  dlent,  "There,"  she   said,  bringing  out  a 

iJioughtful,  struggling  with  herself.  small  framed  sketch.     "  Is  that  what  you 

"  You  won't  come  ?  "  she  asked,  at  last,  call  poor  painting  ?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  haJf  smil-  Miss  I^gford  took  the  picture  and 

ingly;  tiiere  was  another  long  pause.  studied  it  intently. 

"Then  I  must  stay  with  you,"  an-  "It's  pretty,  isn't  it?"  said  the  old 

swered  Mrs.  Banks,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  woman,  wistfully. 

"  The  captain  will  not  know  what  has  "  Pretty  1 "  exclaimed  the  girl,  and  then 

become  of  you,"  objected  Miss  Lang^  slowly,  without  turning  her  eyes  from  it, 

ford.  "Why,  this  is  wonderful!     Who  can 

"  You  arlS  not  the  only  wilful  fool  in    have  been  the ?  "    As  she  spoke  she 

'Squam  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  hot-  held  it  under  the  lamp  and  carefully  ex- 
ly,  borrowing  for  once  something  of  her  amined  the  artist's  signature  in  the  cor- 
husband's  plainness  of  speech.  "]Bkuiks  ner.  "  Ah  1 "  she  saidC  with  sudden  en- 
is  out  after  herring  1 "  and  pressing  her  lightenmeni  "Mrs.  Banks — "looking 
lips  tightly  together,  she  drew  from  her  up  with  puzzled  brows — "  Did  the  doo- 
pocket  a  long  strip  of  knitting,  and  com-  tor  do  tms  ?  " 
menced  to  work.  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.    "  He  painted 

"  May  I  make  a  sketch  of  you  ?  "  asked  it  just  thirty-one  years  ago  this  summer. 

Miss  Langford,  taking  up  a  pencil  and  I  was  twenty  then." 

block.  The  girl  glanced  at  her  incredulously. 

"  Well,  you  may  try,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  "  You  do  not  mean  that  you  are  fif ty- 

with  a  slightly  reluctant  manner,  and  one  years  old  ? " 

the  sitting  began.  "  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  with  a 

"  How  still  you  are ! "  said  the  girL  little  sigh.    "  I'm  fifty-one  I    I  don't  look 

"  Oh,  I've  done  it  before,"  said  Mrs.  it,  do  I  ? " 

Banks ;  "when  I  was  young  I  used  to  Miss  Langford  had  taken  her  for  sev- 

'pose' — as  he  called  it — for  the  doctor  enty  1    But  not  being  quick  at  conve- 

by  the "    She  stopped.  nient  subterfuges,  she  continued  to  ex- 

"  The  doctor  was  an  artist,  then  ? "  amine  the  sketch  in  silence, 

queried  Miss  Langford  with  triumphant  "  Are  you  sure  that  his  name  was 

curiosity.  really  Brown?"  she  asked,  laying  the 

"  I, suppose  so,"  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  picture  carefully  on  the  table, 

unwillingly.  "  Tm  sure  I  never  called  him  anything 

"  I  thought  that  he  was  a  physician,  else  1 "     The  answer  was  given  some- 
Somebody  over  in  the  village  told  me  what  shortly. 

that  the  people  brought  their  children  The  girl  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a 

to  him  for  miles  around,  and  that  he  moment,  and  then  leaning  her  elbow  on 

seemed  to  know  by  instinct  what  to  do  her  knee,  and  resting  her  chin  on  her 

for  them."  hand,  gazed  frowning  into  the  fire.    She 

"  Well,  they  did,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recall  and  recon- 

"  He  had  a  kind  of  genius  for  doctoring,  struct  something  in  her  thoughts, 

but  he  hated  it ;  painting  was  his  trade."  "  Did  that  knocker  on  the  back  door 
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belong  to  him  ?  *'  she  asked  at  last,  look-  about  the  doctor,  without  once  letting 

ing  Mrs.  Banks  squarely  in  the  face,  as  me  see  that  you  already  knew  more 

if  to  prevent  eyasions.  than " 

«  Yes  "—a  little   defiantly—"  it  did.        "  Never  mind  the  doctor  I "  cried  the 

Do  you  think  he  stole  it  ?  "  girl,  impatiently.     **  Why  should  I  care 

Imss Langford smiled.     ''You needn't  to  hear  of  a  man  willing  to  live  under 

be  so  touchy,"  she  said.      "I  suppose  an  assumed  name?    But  this  other — 

you  know  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  interests  me." 
work."  "  YouTl  not  hear  about  the  one  vnth- 

"No,  I  don't.    I  don't  know  anything  out  the  other,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  sternly, 

about '  work,' "  answered  Mrs.  Banks,  as  "  And  as  for  the  doctor's  name  being  as- 

if  harping  upon  an  old  grievance.     "  All  sumed,  it  was  no  such  thing.    It  began 

I  know  about  it  is  that  it  isn't  for  sale."  with  the  little  sick  children  calling  him 

"I  shall  not  again  ask  you  to  sell  it,"  the  "Brown  Doctor" — for  he  used  to 

said  the  girl,  haughtily.     "  I  am  evi-  get  about  as  black  as  an  Indian  before 

dently  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it ;  but  summer  was  half  over — and  then  his 

the  offer  I  made  you  was  not  a  cent  less  own  name  being  a  kind  of  a  jaw-breaker, 

than  its  full  value."  the  people  just  naturally  dropped  ii 

"There  is  no  fault  to  find  vnth  your  Why,  even  Ezra  James,  the  man  who 

offer,"  retorted  Mrs.  Banks  ;  "  no  hon-  kept  this  boarding-house  then,  had  the 

est  woman  would  take  all  that  for  a  lit-  doctor's   real  name    in    writing    plain 

tie  brownish-green  piece  of  brass.    But  enough  at  first,  but  later  on  he  made 

I  should  like  to  know  what  you  vTant  it  out  all  the  bills  to  'Doctor  Brown ;'  I've 

for."  seen  them  myself.    I    lived  with    the 

"  There  are  reasons,"  said  Miss  Lang-  James's  from  the  time  I  was  a  child  un- 

ford,  VTith  painful  hesitation.     "It  was  til  I  left  here  to  teach  district  schooL 

a  portrait-- — "    She  stopped  short  I've  a  mind  to  tell  you  the  whole  thing. 

"I  don't  want  to  pry,"  apologized  Mrs.  You've  kind  of  forced  it  on  me,  but  if 

Banks,  "  but  I've  always  thought  that  ever  the  day  comes  when  you're  sorry 

the  tiling  was  a  portrait.    If  it  wasn't,  you've  heard  it,  you've  only  got  your- 

it  was  certainly  about  the  best  likeness  self  to  blame.    But,  since  you  don't  care 

I  ever  saw,  and  of  course— if  you've  any  to  hear  about  the  doctor,  111  begin  with 

better  right  to  it  than  I,  you  shall  have  the  lady, 
ii"  "She  came  one  dismal,  misty  even- 

"  It  looks  like  my  mother,  and  she  is  ing  about  thirty  years  ago.    I  was  wait- 
dead  ! "  said  the  girl,  with  an  effort  ing  down  on  the  pier  for  the  men  to 

"But — but "     Without   finishing  come  in  from  the  fishing.    Mrs.  James 

her  sentence  she  rose  and  went  into  the  had  told  me  to  watch,  so  that  I  could 

hall  to  dose  the  door,  which  had  again  let  her  know  when  they  were  in  sight, 

opened  silently  in  a  lull  of  the  vnnd.  for  she  meant  to  have  an  omelet  for  the 

Returning,  she  seated  herself  at  the  fire  ;  doctor.    He  had  stayed  in  'Squam  that 

from  time  to  time  she  raised  her  eyes  as  year  later  than  usual,  and  James  had 

if  about  to  speak,  and  then  changing  her  agreed  not  to  take  any  new  boarders; 

mind,  fell  back  into  what  Mrs.  Banks,  the  doctor  hated  strangers,  and  was 

watching  her  furtively,  called  a  "  study."  willing  to  pay  for  having  the  house  to 

"  What  was  your  reason  for  thinking  it  himself.    It  was  a  lot  prettier  here  then 

a  portrait  ?  "  she  asked  at  last.  than  it  is  now ;  the  bridge-dam  v^asn't 

"  Because  I  saw  her."  built,  and  this  cove  stretcmed  away  back 

The  girl  looked  at  her,  disquieted  and  into  the  hills.    I  was  looking  that  way 

uneasy.  when  I  saw  a  boat  put  out  from  over  on 

"  I    cannot  understand ! "  she  said,  the  Qloucester  road,  vrith  a  lady  in  it 

"Her?    Not  Mamma?    It  v^as   never  The  stage-coach  had  broken  down,  and 

meant  for  her"  they'd  told  her  we  took  boarders  ;  so  she 

"  Miss   Langford  I "  exclaimed   Mrs.  came  to  see  if  she  could  get  a  room  for 

Banks,  "  you  oughtn't  to  expect  me  to  the  night    I  went  in  and  spoke  to  Mrs. 

tell  you.    Here  you  have  been  all  sum-  James,  who  sent  me  back  to  say  that 

mer  trying  to  fijid  out  what  you  could  her  rooms  were  all  taken.    But  the  lady 
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liad  followed  me,  and  was  now   into  "'Very  well,' said  the  doctor.     *Un- 

the  sitting-room.    No  sooner  did  Mrs.  til  she  does  go,  I  shall  take  my  meals  in 

James  lay  eyes  on  her  than  she  went  my  room  I ' 

ri^ht  down  before  her ;  and  I  must  say  "  We  sent  up  his  supper,  and  the  next 

I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  sweeter  woman  morning,  after  an  early  breie^ast,  he 

myself,  or  one  with  a  more  taking  way.  started  off  to  be  gone  all  day.    Asfkr  as 

Mrs.  James  gave  her  the  spare  chiunber,  I  could  see,  the  lady  did  not  know  he 

the  one  over  the  room  behind  the  one  was  in  the  house.    His  room  was  the 

we're  in,  and  was  promising  all  sorts  of  one  just  overhead  ;  it  is  separated,  you 

things  to  make  her  comfortable,  when  know,  from  the  back  room  that  she 

there  was  a  shout  by  the  pier.  had  by  the  two  closets,  and  opens  into 

" '  My  ! '  said  Mrs.  James,  starting,  off.  the  little  middle  room.    When  she  asked 

'  There's  the  doctor,  and  not  a  sign  of  what  her  inner  door  led  to,  I  told  her 

an  omelet  ready.'    And  sure  enough,  it  was  only  a  vacant  chamber  where  our 

there  he  was,  saimtering  along  the  pier,  other  boarder  kept  his  rubbish.    She  did 

his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  hands  in  the  not  seem  much  interested,  though  peo- 

pockets  of  his  reefer,  with  the  kind  of  pie  generally  thought  that  hidden  room, 

a  powerful  look  big  men  like  that  'most  tucked  in  between  those   two  others, 

always  have.    I  always  liked  to  look  at  rather  a  curious  thin^.    She  was  far  from 

him.  well,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  toward  noon 

" '  Quick  1 '  said  the  lady,  *  show  me  to  she  grew  so  feverish  that  Mrs.  James 

my  room.'    I  turned  around  fast  enough,  said  she  wouldn't  ask  her  to  leave,  even 

She  was  leaning,  deadly  white,  against  if  the  doctor  never  set  foot  in  the  house 

the  chair  you're  sitting  on.     '  Where  can  a^ain.    But  he  seemed  to  have  changed 

I  have  seen  her  before  ? '  I  thought,  but  his  mind  about  that,  for  toward  ni^ht 

she  motioned  to  me  to  lead  the  v^ay.    I  he   came   back,   and   going   up-stairs, 

started,  feeling  as  if  there  was  some  aw-  slammed  his  door  in  a  way  that  made 

f ul  hurry,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  the   house    rattle.     I    was    downright 

at  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  was  as  breath-  ashamed  of  him,  but  I  took  him  up  his 

less  as  though  Td  been  carried  up  in  a  supper,  for  it  was  plain  he  didn't  mean 

whirlwind.    But  the  lady  went  by  me  to  come  down.    I  found  him  vindking 

with  a  face  as  unruffled  as  a  child's.  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 

'' '  Do  not  call  anyone,'  she  said,  softly,  ''  *  When  is  that  woman  going  ? '  he 

and  then  without  another  word  she  sank  said. 

down  on  the  lounge  and  fainted  away.  " '  I  can't  tell,'  I  answered  ;  '  but  I'm 

I  never  dreamed  of  disobeying,  and  be-  sure  she  doesn't  disturb  anybody.' 

fore  long  she  came  to  herself.    She  had  "  '  She  does,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  she 

been  badly  shaken  in  the  upsetting  of  disturbs  me.     She  makes  me  intoler- 

the  coach,  she  said,  and  if  I  did  not  mmd,  ably  nervous.' 

would  like  to  be  quiet  until  tea-time.  " '  I  don't  see  how  she  can,'  said  I, 

Of  course  I  went  down-stairs,  and  there  *  when  you  haven't  seen  her.' 

I  found  that  poor  Mrs.  James  had  fallen  '"  It  is  absurd,'  he  muttered  to  him- 

into  trouble  with  the  doctor.  He  camein,  self,  '  I  cannot  account  for  it.    Perhaps 

she  told  me  afterward,  and  stood  tmeas-  it  is  going  to  storm.' 

ily  at  the  sitting-room  door  over  yonder.  "  Sure  enough  the  next  morning  it  was 

" '  Someone  has  been  here  to  see  me,'  blowing  hard.  When  I  took  the  doctor 
he  said,  though  what  made  him  think  his  breakfast,  he  asked  to  have  a  lunch- 
so  I  never  could  see,  and  Mrs.  James  eon  put  up,  as  he  meant  to  be  gone  all 
said  she  had  hard  work  to  convincc/him  day  again. 

that  it  was  not  so.    But  when  he  really  " '  It's  pretty  cold,'  I  said,  *  and  very 

found  that  she  had  taken  a  strange  lady  rough,  a  regular  gale,'  but  he  paid  no 

in  for  the  night,  he  lost  his  temper  com-  attention.    About  eight  I  went  up  to 

pletely,  and  said  that  if  they  diqn't  send  get  his  dishes,  and  found  him  rummag- 

her  on  to  the  hotel  at  the  Point,  he'd  go  ing  about  in  his  bureau  drawer, 

there  himself.  '^  *  Those  thick  shirts  are  on  the  shelf 

"  *  The  lady  can't  go  to  the  Point,'  I  of  the  doset,'  I  said.     *  FU  get  you  one,' 

said.     *  She's  just  fainted  away.'  and  I  pulled  in  a  chair  and  mounted  it. 
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<<  <  Where   is    mj   great-coat  ?  '   he  ''  Before  the  words  had  left  her  mouth 

called.  the  doctor  strode  toward  her  and  took 

'Hanging  in  the  middle  room,' said  I.  her  in  his  arms;  her  head  fell  back 

I  suppose,  Miss  Langford,  youVe  no-  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  kissed  her 

ticed  that  big  round  hole  in  the  top  of  again  and  again. 

the  closet  wcdl  ?    Well,  the  doctor  nad  '' '  Not  care  1 '    he    exclaimed,    with 

it  put  there  for  yentilation.    It  was  just  an    odd    little    laugh,   '  when  for   ten 

on  a  level  with  my  face,  and  as  he  open-    years ' 

ed  the  door  into  the  little  room,  I  heard  <<  *  Then  let  me  stay,'  she  said,  softly, 

something  that  made  me  look  through,  her  head  thrown  back,  as  she  looked  up 

There  stood  the  lady,  with  one  hand  on  into  his  face.    The  doctor,  taking  hold 

the  latch  of  her  door,  as  if  she  had  just  of  her  wrists,  gently  unloosed  her  hands 

closed  it  behind  her  ;  she  seemed  ter-  which  she  had  clai^^  about  his  arm. 

ribly  frightened ;  a  sort  of  agony  was  "  *  I  cannot,'  he  answered,  firmly, 

in  her  eyes,  as  she  stood  with  her  head  '' '  I  shall  not  go  I '  she  said,  with  a 

back  against  the  panel,  and    I   knew  smile. 

where  I  had  seen  her  before  ;  she  was  *'  'Then  /must,'  he  cried,  loudly,  and 

just  like  the  little  knocker  that  the  doc-  before  she  could  stir  he  had  caught  up 

tor  had  put  up  in  the  early  summer,  his  great-coat  and  was  gone.    I  heard 

For  a  time  not  a  word  was  spoken.    The  binn  clatter  down  the  stauB  in  his  heavy 

doctor  came  a  step  toward  her.  boots,  and  then  in  a  fright  I  jumped 

"'  So  it  is  you  I '  he  said,  at  last.     *  I  from  my  chair  and  ran  to  my  own  room, 

might  have  known  it.     Why  did  you  ''But  before  long  Mrs.  «fames  called 

come? '  me  and  sent  me  up  to  the  lady's  room 

"  *  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,'  with  a  pitcher  of  water.    I  felt  as  if  I 

said  the  lady,  '  untU  I  saw  you  the  first  couldn't  face  her  ;  but  when  I  screwed 

evening,  and  I  was  then  too  ill  to  leave  up  my  courage  to  go  in,  she  was  reading 

the  house.    After  that,  when  I  perceived  quietly,  though  I  noticed  that  the  book 

that  I  might  remain,  unknown  to  you —  was  shaking  in  her  hand, 

that  I  might  be  near  you   for  a  few  "  *  I  meant  to  leave  to-day,'  she  said, 

days '  her  eyes  shining  and  her  cheeks  red — 

'*  *  You  must  go  back  to  your  family  I'  <  but  Mrs.  James  teUs  me  that  a  little 

said  the  doctor ;  but  in  spite  of  the  stem-  longer  stay  will  not  inconvenience  her ; 

ness  of  his  words,  his  voice  was  tender,  so  I  think  of  remaining  over  to-morrow.' 

and  it  was  about  the  sweetest  voice  I  **  '  Don't  you  think  you  might  as  well 

ever  heard  in  a  man.    He  looked  at  her,  stick  to  your  first  plan  ? '  I  asked,  though 

too,  with  a  kind  of  adoration,  as  if  he  I  felt  she  might  any  minute  give  me  a 

would  like  to  kneel  down  and  worship  settler  for  my  inte^erence.     '  There  is 

her ;  the  lady's  face  changed  also,  and  going  to  be  some  nasty  weather,  and 

melted  into  a  kind  of  reflection  of  the  this  place  is  dreadfully  gloomy  and  sad 

look  on  his.  in  bad  weather.' 

"  *  Oh — '  she  called  him  some  strange  "  *  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  going  to 

name  I  never  could  remember — '  let  me  storm  ? '  she  asked,  looking  at  me  in  a 

stay  just  for  one  day !    Surely  two  old  nervous  kind  of  a  way. 

friends  like  ourselves  can  meet  by  acci-  **  'Storm  ? '  said  I,  bent  on  getting  her 

dent  in  a  place  like  this,  and  spend  a  oS,  'don't  you  see  it's  storming  now? 

few  quiet   hours   together.    Just   one  Look  at  the  white  caps  up  the  cove, 

day,  dear — ! '  and  she  came  a  step  or  and  outside  it'll  be  running  harder  than 

two  forward,  and  held  ont  her  hands —  this.     The  wind  is  rising  every  minute. 

*  one  little  day,  a  few  hours  of  forgetful-  Nothing  could  live  in  it  1 ' 

ness  in  the  midst  of  this  horrible,  hor-  ''  'But  I  saw  a  man  put  off  in  a  little 

rible  life  of  mine  ! '  boat  from  the  pier  out  here,  not  ten 

"  The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  at  minutes  ago ! '  said  the  lady,  and  she 

this  the  lady  gave  a  sharp  cry,  and  started  up  and  went  to  the  window, 

dropped  her  arms  to  her  sides.  " '  Oh,  that  must  have  been  tiie  doc- 

"  *  Ah ! '  she  said,  *  you  do  not  care  tor,'  I  said.     *  He's  a  good  swlor.    I 

any  more  I '  guess  he  only  wants  to  see  whether  his 
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moorings  are  all  right  down  by  the  Book,  swered,  '  for  the  stones  are  slippery,  and 

where  he  keeps  his  big  boat  when  the  tide's  high,  it's  plenty  deep 

'* '  Where  is  this  Bock  ? '  said  the  lady,  enough  to  drown  any  woman  I  ever 

'I  think  I  should  like  to  take  a  walL  saw/ 

Can't  you  show  it  to  me  ? '  '*  Just  then  a  loud  halloo  from  the 

'*  *I  can't  leave  my  work,'  I  said,  'or  direction  of  Deep  Goto  made  us  turn 

I  would ;  besides  you'd  better  be  getting  .around,  and  we  saw  a  big  dory  come 

ready.    The  coach  will  be  here  before  sweeping  along,  rowed  by  a  lot  of  the 

long.'  men.    Banks  was  steering.     '  Tell  Mrs. 

"  The  lady  looked  me  over  from  head  James  there's  a  wreck  over  on  Long 

to  foot  in  a  way  I'd  never  been  looked  Beach,'  he  shouted ;    'James  and  tiie 

at  before,  and  throwing  on  a  big  cloak,  doctor  are  going  with  us  to  help.' 

she  wrapped \8omething  black,  with  a  '"Are  there  many  people  on   it?' I 

soft  fur  edge,  around  her  head  and  called. 

started  down-stairs.    Pretty  soon  Mrs.  " '  Six  people,'  yelled  Banks,  over  his 

James  came  after  me.  shoulder,  '  and  a  woman  I ' 

" ' C!ome  down  here,'  she  said.     'This  "  Something  in  that  upset  the  lady, 

lady's  bent  on  going  for  a  walk.    I  told  She  sank  down  suddenly  on  the  wet 

her  the  wind  'd  blow  her  off  her  feet,  ground  and  began  to  laugh,  and  then  to 

and  it  will,  if  she  hasn't  someone  with  cry.    I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits, 

her.    She's  as  set  on  her  own  way  as  the  With  a  dreadful  effort  she  stopped  shorty 

doctor  himself,'  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  and  looked  up  at  me  panting  and  breath- 

"The  lady  was  waiting  for  me  just  less, 

outside  the  front  door,  and  as  the  wind  " '  My  poor  girl ! '  she  said,  '  forgive 

blew  her  hair  against  the  edge  of  her  me !  I  have  been  ill  of  late,  very  ill,  and 

hood,  I  noticed  that  on  the  deep  black  should  not  have  ventured  out     Will  you 

of  the  fur  border  it  showed  full  of  gray,  try  and  get  me  home  ? ' 

"  'Where  do  you  want  to  so?'  I  said,  "It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  by  the 

and  I  expect  I  was  pretty  sulky,  for  she  time  we  got  back  again  I  was  worn  out, 

looked  at  me  and  laughed,  as  much  as  and  the  lady  sank  on  the  stairs  uncon- 

to  say, '  Come,  I  have  Beaten  you  fairly,  scious.    Mrs.  James  was  worse  than  no 

Let  us  be  good  friends  I '    But  she  only  help  at  all,  for  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 

answered :  the  wreck,  she  sent  me  flying  right  and 

" '  I  want  to  see  your  Doctor's  Bock.'  left  for  brandy  and  flannels,  and  started 

"  'It's  a  pretty  long  way,'  I  said,  'and  off  to  the  light-house  to  see  the  fun. 

not  easy  walking.'  And  111  own  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for 

"We  ploughed  through  the  high  wet  the  lady,  Td  have  been  there  mysell 

grass  and  went  down  the  sloping  ground  There  wasn't  a  single  dinner  cooked  in 

toward  the  shore.    Even  in  i£at  shel-  Wanasquam  that  day;  even  the  coach 

tered  place  the  strong  wind  nearly  took  didn't  go  round — ^the  driver  was  one  of 

us  off  our  feet,  and  all  the  bright  color  the  men  in  Banks's  dory — so  there  was 

went  out  of  the  lady's  &ce.    I  began  to  no  question  of  the  lady's  leaving ;  but 

see  that  she  was  worn  and  thin,  and  she  was  too  ill  for  travel,  anyhow.    All 

older  than  I  had  imagined.    Just  then  day  long  she  lay  on  the  lounge  in  her 

a  sudden  gust  nearly  sent  us  both  over ;  room,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  with 

she  reached  out  and  caught  my  wrist,  that  horrible,  hoi)eless  look  on  her  face  ; 

She  had  no  gloves,  and  her  bare  hand  the  tears  rolled  down  one  by  one ;  she 

burned  like  fire.  never  put  up  a  hand  to  dnr  them,  and 

"'Do  you  know  you're  ill?'  I  said,  her  cheeks  burned  red  with  fever.  Some- 

'  You've  got  a  fever.'    By  that  time  we'd  times  she  would  fall  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 

come  near  the  s^ore,  and  stooping  un-  and  sigh  and  sigh,  sobbing  like  a  pun- 

der  the  trees,  went  and  looked  at  the  ished  child.     From  time  to  time  she 

Bock.    There  was  the  cutter,  but  the  called  the  doctor  by  the  queer  foreign 

doctor  was  nowhere  in  sight.  name  she  had  used  in  the  morning,  but 

"  'It  would  be  easy  to  get  out  there,'  the  sotmd  of  her  voice  always  woke  her. 

she  said.  She  did  not  want  me  to  stay  with  her, 

" '  Not  so  easy  as  you  think,'  I  an-  and  so  I  kept  away  all  I  could,  coming 
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only  when  I  heard  the  long  sighing  that  she  dropped  her  yoioe,  and  leaned  f or- 

meant  she  was  sleeping.  ward.     "You've  not  seen  awful  sorrow 

"It  was  an  awful  day.  The  wind  in  your  day,  you're  too  young.  But  I 
gathered  itself  up  far  off  and  rolled  onto  have,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  same 
us  like  tumbling  breakers,  and  as  the  feeling.  It  wasn't  the  thought  of  the 
night  came  on,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  sailors  only  that  filled  my  mind  with 
cries,  and  shouts,  and  perishing  voices,  cries,  and  moans,  and  stifled  shrieks ;  I 
Mrs.  James  came  home  about  five  o'clock  have  heard  them  often  since  then,  and 
to  get  something  to  eat.  She  said  they  they  can  be  heard  when  you  come  veiv 
had  not  got  the  people  off  the  wreck  yet,  near  any  dreadful  suffering  or  griel 
and  then  she  took  all  she  could  find  And  I  have  wondered  if  all  the  air  about 
with  her,  for  the  men,  and  started  out  us  might  not  be  full  of  weeping,  mourn- 
again,  ing  souls,  and  if  there  weren't  times 

"  The  night  came  on  fast    The  wind  when  we  grew  liker  to  them  and  tmder- 

yelled  and  howled  around  us  like  so  stood  their  language?    The  nights  are 

many  ravening  fiends Oh,   not  like  long  down  here,  and  when  the  men  are 

to-night ! "  in  answer  to  a  gesture  from  away  on  the  sea  and  the  house  is  rock- 
Miss  Langford,  "  though,  heaven  knows,  ing  in  the  wind,  we  women  think  strange 
it's  bad  enough  now."  things  1 

And  the  two  women  sat  silent  for  a        "But  in  spite  of  the  clamor  and  din 

few  moments,  listening,   as  the  rising  all  around  us  that  night,  I  must  have 

tempest  raged  outside.  fallen  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  for  sud- 

"  It  is  certainly  horrible,"  said  Miss  denly  a  blast  like  fury  shook  the  veiy 

Langford,   with  a  shiver.      "Only  go  foundations,   and  in  the    midst  of  it 

on  1 "  someone  burst  in  at  the  front  door  and 

Mrs.  Banks  did  not  answer,  but  con-  ran  up  the  stairs,   leaving  everything 

tinned  to  look  thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  open  behind  him.     The  doctor's  door 

"I  never  knew  exactly  how  it  came  slammed — it    was    opposite    mine — I 

about  that  I  should  feel  so  to  the  lady,"  jumped  to  my  feet  and  was  hunting  for 

she  said,  at  last.     "  With  the  doctor  it  my  slippers,  when  a  great  shriek  rang 

had  been  natural ;  it  just  grew.    I  owed  through  the  house,  a  real  shriek  this 

him  more  than  I  could  ever  pay.    Why,  time.      I   did    not   trouble  about  my 

he  'most  taught  me  to  read  I  And  man/s  slippers  any  longer,  but  ran  into  the 

the  weary  night  I'd  have  spent  watchmg  halL    The  lamps  had  all  blown  out,  but 

down  here,  H  it  had  not  been  for  the  as  I  came  to  the  rsdling  the  lady's  door 

books  he  gave  me.    But  in  spite  of  the  flew  open  with  another  such  jerk  as  I 

summer-boarders  raving  about  his  being  had  given  mine.     By  the  light  of  the 

a  ''striking-looking  man,'  I  never  could  candle  that  I  had  left  burning  there,  I 

see  where  the  striking  part  came  in,  tm-  saw  the  doctor  break  away  m>m  her 

less.it  was  his  eyes  ;  tiiey  were  blue,  his  and  run  two  steps  at  a  time  down  the 

eyes  were,  for  all  he  was  so  dark-com-  stairs.    He  threw  open  the  back  door  in 

plected.    But  his  gray  hair,  and  beard,  the  lower  hall ;  the  olaze  of  the  candle 

and  dark  mustache  didn't  seem  to  gee.  jumped  high  from  the  wick  and  left  us 

Still,  as  I  was  saying,  queer  and  foreign  in  darkness.    There  was  quidk  rustle  of 

as  he  looked,  and  not  to  my  taste  nor  to  silk  against  the  banister,  and  I  knew 

the  taste  of  folks  down  here,  there  were  that  the  lady  was  following  him.    Hie 

times  when  I'd  have  died  for  him,  and  door  closed  behind  her,  but  I  could  hear 

before  that  evening  was  half  done  I  felt  her  voice  above  the  storm  crying  that  cu- 

the  same  way  to  the  lady.     She  grew  rious  name  over  and  over  again.    With- 

more  and  more  feverish  as  night  went  out  stopping  even  to  think,  I  rushed 

on,  and  I  fretted  over  it  more  them  I  can  out  after  ner ;  flying  up  the  avenue,  she 

say.     She  refused  to  move  from  the  ran  calling,  calling — and  there  was  not 

lounge,  and  I  did  not  dare  undress ;  but  a  glimmer  of  light  on  any  side.    I  nearly 

I  went  to  m^  room  and  put  on  a  wrap-  caught  up  with  her  once,  and  at  the 

per,  and  tried  to  rest  on  the  bed.    I  little  rise  in  the  road,  near  the  gate,  I 

suppose  my  mind  was  full  of  the  poor  saw  her  f alL    There  was  some  rift  in  ihe 

creatures  on  the  wreck,  and,  besides — "  douds,  or  perhaps  it  may  have  lightened, 
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for  I  remember  her  little  white  hands  '*  '1  have  the  honor  to  wish  jou  good- 
flung  out  to  save  herself ;  but  the  next  morning  I '  he  said,  and  took  off  his  hat 
minute  the  whole  thing  was  swallowed  with  a  great  sweep.  He'd  kept  it  on 
up  in  the  pitchy  night  I  tried  to  f  ol-  a-purpose  while  he  talked  to  Mrs.  James, 
low,  but  I  lost  the  path  and  ran  so  hard  The  poor  woman  looked  up  as  if  I  had 
against  a  tree  that  it  knocked  me  down ;  been  an  angel  of  deliyerance. 
still  I  heard  her  calling  and  crying.  At  " '  Come  down  here/  she  called, 
times  it  seemed  to  be  along  the  Glou-  *  This  is  the  lady's  husband.'  I  went 
cester  road,  and  then  again  I  could  have  down  slowly,  for  I  seemed  to  have  no 
sworn  it  came  from  the  opposite  direc-  strength  left.  He  watched  me  every 
tion,  down  by  the  cove  where  we  had  step  of  the  way,  his  little  two-colored 
been  in  the  morning ;  but  the  darkness  eyes  boring  to  the  marrow  of  my 
and  the  cut  I  got — see  here,  this  scar  on  bones." 

my  cheek  is  the  mark  of  it— completely  Miss  Langford,  who  had  been  gazing 
bewildered  me,  and  before  I  knew  where  dreamily  into  the  fire,  turned  suddenly 
I  was,  I'd  waded  waist-deep  in  water,  with  a  startled  expression, 
for  the  tide  that  night  came  up  among  "  There  was  something  about  that 
the  trees  and  the  pier  was  completely  man  that  made  you  hate  him  by  in- 
covered.  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  find  stinct,"  Mrs.  Banks  continued, 
my  way  back  to  the  house,  and  there  I  ''  'I  have  just  been  the  recipient  of  a 
lay  half  maddened  with  anxiety  and  ter-  double  piece  of  bad  news,'  he  said, 
ror,  but  too  ill  from  my  wetting  and  'My  poor,  unfortunate  wife,  it  seems, 
loss  of  blood  to  move.  May  I  never  has  wandered  off  in  a  fit  of  mania — a 
spend  such  another  night!  When  I  thing  against  which  I  thought  I  had 
heard  James  and  his  wife  come  home  in  taken  every  precaution — ^and  good  Mrs. 
the  early  morning,  I  was  almost  beyond  James  here  informs  me  of  the  probable 
speaking.  death  by  drowning  of  a  gentleman  who 

" '  The  doctor — '  I  called  to  them.  is  a  very  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine — 

"  *  Oh,  is  he  back  ? '  said  James,  out-  a  very  old  friend,  and  very  dear.' 

side  the  door.     '  I'm  glad  of  that  I '  '"  Oh,  Mrs.  James,'  I  cried,  '  he  can't 

"  *My  gracious,  whiEkt  a  fright  we've  mean  the  doctor?' 

had  about  him,'  said  his  wife,  coming  **  Mrs.  James  nodded,  and  I  sank  on 

into  the  room  ;  but  she  stopped  and  the  high  bottom  stair, 

looked  at  me  with  her  eyes  popping  out  *'  *  This  display  of  affection  does  credit 

of  her  head.     'James  I '  she  cneid,  'she's  to  you — and  him,'  he  said.    Something 

all  over  blood.'  in  !iis  tone  brought  me  to  my  feet  again, 

"  '  My  God  1 '  said  James,  coming  in.  with  all  the  blo^  left  in  my  body  ring- 

'  What  has  happened  ? '    But  I  was  so  ing  in  my  ears.     '  But  as  tiie  last  per- 

broken  and  wesJc  that  I  couldn't  seem  son,  presumably,  who  saw  my  wife,  I 

to  make  anything  dear.    They  left  me  must  ask  you  to  defer  your  present 

alone  and  I  fell  asleep.    It  was  after  ten  grief  to  urgent  necessity.    I  hope  that 

when  I  woke,  and   I  hardly  had   the  this  really  serious  wound  in  your  cheek 

strength  to  get  up  ;  but  I  dressed,  and  was  not  inflicted  by  that  beloved  but  ir- 

then  plastering  up  my  cut  the  best  I  responsible  hand  ? '  and  he  took  me  by 

could,  I  dragged  myself  out  into  the  the  chin  and  turned  my  face  none  too 

halL    Some  people  were  standing  at  the  gently  up  to  his. 

foot  of  the  stairs.    I  peeped  over,  and  "  '  No  I '  I  exclaimed,  '  I  did  it  my- 

saw  a  little  gentleman  in  a  great  fur  self.    The  lady  vras  no  more  mad  thim 

overcoat  talking  to  Mrs.  James,  who  was  you  are  I '    For  the  touch  of  his  hand 

crying  and  sobbing  and  wringing  her  stung  me  to  fury,  and  his  two-colored 

hsmds.    I  don't  know  what  he  had  been  eyes  peered  down  into  mine  as  if  he'd 

saying,  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  ferret  out  my  very  souL" 

her  feel  that  if  she  wasn't  a  murderer  "  What  do  you  mean  by  '  two-colored 

she  must  be  a  thief,  and  all  with  the  eyes?'"  asked  Miss  Langford,  sitting 

politest,  friendliest  manners    possible,  up  impatiently. 

Suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  he  "  "miy,  he  had  one  brown  eye  and 

looked  up  to  where  I  was  standing.  one  blue  eye." 
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The  girl  fell  back  again.     She  said  in  my  family  for  generations.    I  never 

nothing,  but  the  thick  chestnut  eye-  heard  of  another." 

brows  drew  together  into  her  accus-  ''The  lady  had  the  other  on  when  she 

tomed  frown,  and  the  hand  resting  on  stumbled  at  the  gate.    I  had  noticed  it, 

the  arm  of  the  chair  slowly  clenched  for  it's  curious,  and  I  saw  it  shine.    She 

until  the  knuckles  showed  white  on  the  only  wore  one — ^and  she  was  drowned 

back  of  it    Mrs.  Banks  looked  at  her  that  night." 

curiously,  but  went  on  with  her  story.  "  Are  you  sure?  "  said  the  girl,  tiring 

'' '  Youll  carry  the  scar  to  your  grave,'  to  overcome  an  uncontrollable  shudder, 
he  said.  '  Oh  I  the  generosity  of  youth  1  ''  As  sure  as  I  am  that  God  is  merci- 
to  forgive  a  blow  like  that  and  then  de-  ful,"  answered  the  little  woman,  solemnly, 
fend  tiie  giver  I'  And  fixing  me  again  ''And  the  doctor?" 
with  his  wicked,  wicked  eyes,  he  put  me  "  We  never  knew  exactly.  James  told 
through  a  lot  of  questions  that  made  me  that  the  doctor  stayed  down  there 
my  head  swim ;  but  I  never  once  lost  doing  all  that  mortal  could  to  get  those 
my  wits.  I  told  him  when  the  lady  people  ofif  the  wreck,  and  about  twelve 
went,  where  she  went,  or  at  least  where  or  one  o'clock  at  night,  when  nothing 
I  thought,  and  how  I  started  out  after  had  come  of  it,  he  swore  he'd  take  them 
her ;  but  I  never  once  mentioned  the  ofif  himself  and  rushed  away.  I  can't 
doctor ;  and  when  Td  got  done,  if  looks  think  what  he  meant  to  do,  for  he  knew 
could  kill,  rd  have  been  blasted  with  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  was  certain  de- 
lightning  on  the  spot.  It  was  ^lain  to  struction  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  and  yet 
me  he  didn't  care  whether  she  hved  or  the  next  morning  his  cutter  was  found 
died,  but  that  the  one  thing  he'd  wanted  high  on  Short  Beach,  a  complete  wreck ; 
to  get  out  of  me  he  hadn't  found.  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  doctor." 

"  There  was  a  great  search  made  after  "Perhaps  it   broke  away  from  the 

that ;  they  looked  every  where— but  in  moorings  and  drifted  there,"  said  Miss 

the  sea — and  the  little  gentleman  went  Langford. 

away  insisting  upon  it  that  he  was  still  "  It  couldn't  have,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 

hopefuL    A  few  days' later  we  had  a  let-  "  Any  man  round  here  11  tell  you  thai 

ter  from  him,  sa^g  we'd  be  glad  to  Banks  says  he  saw  it  himself,  in  the 

hear  that  eveiythmg  had  turned  out '  in  murk,  tacking  down  the  channeL" 

a  manner  wholly  satisfactory.'     I  re-  Mrs.  Banks  said  no  more ;  her  story 

member    the    exact  words.      But    she  was  done.     The  girl  rose  and  walked 

wasn't  found,  whatever  he  meant  us  to  restlessly  about  the  room, 

believe."  "Do  you  feel  like  going  to  bed?" 

Miss  Langford  started  forward.  asked  Mxb,  Banks. 

"  But  she  was  found  I "  she  exclaimed.  "I  feel  like  going  crazy  I "  she  an- 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  make  me  be-  swered,  fiercely.     "  What  possessed  you 

lieve  ?    Would  a  man  like  that  carry  on  to  invent  such  a  tale  as  that  ?  " 

such  a  deception  for  years ?"    She  "Now,  look  here.  Miss  Langford," 

stopped  and  a  terrified  look  came  into  said  Mrs.  Banks,  decidedly  ;  "  does  this 

her  eyes.  sound  like  an  invention?    You  know  it 

"  She  was  never  found  !    Long  after,  don't,  and  you  know  more  about  the 

Banks  was  dredging  around  the  Doctor's  whole  thing  this  very  minute  than  I  do. 

Hock  one  day,  and  he  f  otmd  her  little  It  is  not  the  story  iteelf  that's  upset  you 

gold  bracelet--nothing  else.    It  had  got  this  way." 

fastened  in  what  was  left  of  the  doctor's  Miss  Langford  went  to  the  window 

old  mooring.     We  sent  it  to  the  little  and  stood  there  staring  into  the  night ; 

gentleman  and  he  returned  it,  saying  it  the    older    woman    knitted  diligently, 

had  never  belonged  to  any  of  his  family,  while  the  wind  outside  continued  to  in- 

I've  got  it  up  to  the  other  house — and,  crease  in  volume.    Thus  they  remained, 

Miss  Langford,  I  ask  no  questions —  each  in  her  own  position,  and  the  min- 

you  are  wearing  the  mate  to  it  now  I "  utes  went  by,  one  after  another,  stretch- 

The  girl  hid  her  arm  mechanically  in  ing  into  fives,  tens,  quarters  of  an  hour, 

the  folds  of  her  dress.  The  fire  was  low  and  the  room  cold. 

"But  this,"  she  answered,  "has  been  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  be* 
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fore?  "  the  girl  aaked,  without  turning  ing  like  so  many  demons,  its  heralds  as- 

around.  sailed  the  house,  and  dose  in  their  tracks 

"  Because  I  never  felt  you'd  any  call  came  the  shock  and  crash  of  the  great 
to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  '*  But  to-  blast  itself.  The  front  door  flew  open, 
night  it's  been  borne  in  on  me  you'd  and  in  an  instant  the  room  was  in  dark- 
he^  a  right  to,  and  perhaps  it  was  meant  ness.  A  faint  glow  from  the  embers  in 
so.  Tain't  natural  to  be  so  set  on  stay-  the  fireplace  shone  vaguely  on  Mrs. 
ing  in  an  old  house  like  this  as  you  have  Banks's  bowed  head,  on  her  worn  clasped 
been.  Tve  kept  watch,  year  in  and  year  hands  and  silently  moving  lips — the 
out,  for  thirty  years,  and  when  it's  com-  only  stiU  spot  in  aU  that  appallmg  orgy 
ing  this  house  is  empty,  if  I  can  make  it  of  sound.  Half-crazed,  the  young  girl 
so.  But  I  couldn't  compass  it  this  time,  ran  toward  the  hall,  but  drew  back  with 
though  I  tried,  for  your  good."  a  harsh  rattle  of  terror  in  her  throat. 

Miss  Langford  impatiently  shrugged        *' Something  went  by  me  !"  she  said, 

her  shoulders.  hoarsely,  and  the  wind,  like  a  heavy 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  "  when  tread,  went  clattering  up    the  stairs, 

this  wind  comes  around  and  this  tide  while  all  the  air  was  full  of  its  whistling, 

rolls  in,  the  old  house  is  no  proper  place  piercing,  maddening  turmoil     The  door 

to  stay  at ;   they  bring  with  them — ^I  of  the  room  overhead  opened,  but  it  im- 

don't  know  what — ^but  you'll  soon  find  mediately  swung  violently  to,  and  the 

out,  for  it's  coming  now — hark  1 "  upper  floor  trembled  as  with  the  passing 

"How  horribly  it  blows,"    said  the  of  heavy  feet.    Then  came  a  lull  in  the 

younger  woman,  under  her  breath.  "The  tumult,  and  through  the  house  there 

place  is  fairly  rocking."    She  stood  rest-  rang    a    different   sound,   a   sotmd   of 

ing  her  forehead  against  the  sash.    Mrs.  another  quality — human,  broken-heart- 

Banks  rose  and  glanced  quietly  at  the  ed  —  a  long,  terrible,  wailing  cry.    The 

clock  in  the  hall,  and  then,  going  back  girl  f  eU  on  her  knees  by  the  door  of  the 

to  her  chair,  clasped  her  han<£  in  her  lap  room,  and  at  the  fireside  Mrs.  Banks's 

and  sat  with  bent  head  and  closed  eyes,  motionless  figure  began  to  shake  a  little 

The  wind  without  kept  pushing,  push-  as  she  faltered  forth  aloud  the  scraps  of 

ing,  pushing  against  the  house  like  the  prayer  she  had  been  repeating  to  herself, 

shoulder  of  some  great  giant,  unwilling  The  wind  had  revived  the  dying  embers 

to  put  out  all  his  strength.     Then  the  to  a  stronger  glow,  and  the  wash  of  the 

pressure  was  lifted,  and  the  whole  body  waters  and  £e  rustle  of  dead  leaves 

of  the  storm  rolled  onward ;  but  afar  off,  came  in  from  the  outside  world.    But 

out  at  sea,  it  could  be  heard  gathering  the  quiet  was  short-lived.     With  an- 

new  force  in  a  suUen,  obstinate  roar.  other  wild  gust  down  the  stairway  came 

"  This  is  awful  I "  breathed  the  girl,  not  the  heavy  reckless  tread,  as  of  one  care- 
looking  away  £rom  the  window.  **  Mrs.  less  of  ail  but  haste,  flinging  out  into 
Banks ?  "    There  was  no  answer.  the  uight  with  a  violence  that  made  the 

Swelling,  deep-mouthed,  up  the  chan-  knocker  resound  hollow  throughout  the 
nel  the  blast  was  returning,  and  little  house ;  and  following  after,  softly  rust- 
plaintive,  mourning  murmurs,  as  if  from  ling,  like  silken  garments,  or  perhaps 
voices  weary  of  lamentation,  crept  in  at  like  the  swirl  of  autumn  leaves,  some- 
eveiy  cranny  and  crevice.  thing  flew  madly  in  pursuit. 

«  Why  are  you  silent  ?"  cried  the  girl.        The  girl  at  the  door  stretched  forth 

impatiently  and  somewhat  loudly,  for  her  arms,  gave  a  short  cry,  and  fell  for- 

the  roll  of  the  gale  had  come  nearer  with  ward  on  her  face ;  but  back  to  her  ears, 

every  instant.     Still  no  answer.      She  fainter  and  fainter  with  each  repetition, 

wheeled  about,  stood  for  a  second,  and  came  a  voice  calling  again  and  again 

then  springing  to  the  little  woman's  side,  some  strange  musical  name  in  every 

shook  her  violently  by  the  shoulder.  accent  of  despairing  sorrow.    Further 

"Mrs.  Banks!  how  dare  you?    Stop  and  further  tike  sounds  receded — and 

praying  instantly.    You  do  it  to  fright-  the  old  house  was  silent, 
en  me.     Do  you  want  me  to  go  mad  ?  " 

Her  remonstrance  was  drowned  in  the       Beaching  forward,  cramped  and  stiff 

furious  outbreak  of  the  tempest.    Shriek-  from  long  continuance  in  one  position. 
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the  old  woman  softly  laid  a  handful  of 
pine  cones  on  the  embers.  The  room 
took  on  a  sudden  glow. 

Slowly  the  girl  on  the  floor  raised 
herself  on  her  hands,  and  then  to  her 
knees;  sinking  backward  she  pressed 
her  pahns  to  her  temples,  and  swaying 
slightly  from  side  to  side  with  a  look  of 
horror  in  her  eyes,  and  yet  with  relief 
in  her  tones,  she  murmui^ : 

''It  was  not  Mammal  It  was  not 
Mamma ! " 

'*  Did  you  see  anything  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Banks,  in  an  awenstruck  whisper. 


The  girl  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  tot- 
tered toward  the  table,  bracing  herself 
against  it  in  a  cruel  struggle  for  self- 
control 

Mrs.  Banks  leaned  forward,  her  hands 
clutching  the  arms  of  her  chair,  her  old 
face  haggard  and  sunken. 

''What  did  you  see?"  she  demanded, 
hoarsely. 

"Nothing,"  said  Miss  Langford,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "  Have 
it  your  own  way.     But  I  know  better  I " 
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By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


Above  the  glowing  embers 

I  hear  the  backlog  sing 
The  music  it  remembers 

Of  some  remembered  Spring; 
Back  to  the  branch  forsaken 

Betum  the  jocund  choir, 
And  in  the  chimney  waken 

A  melody  of  fire. 

The  in>arks'  red  blossoms  glisten 

And  flash  their  glances  brief 
At  me  who  lean  and  listen 

And  dream  I  hear  a  leaf 
On  some  May-morning  sunny. 

Low  lisping  in  the  tree, — 
Or,  in  his  haunt  of  honey, 

A  bloom-enamoured  bee: 

Or  'tis  the  soft  wind  blowing 

Its  sweetness  from  the  South, — 
A  fragrant  kiss  bestowing 

XJjpon  the  rose's  mouth ; 
And  ere  the  spell  is  broken, 

Or  darkness  o'er  it  slips, 
I  see  the  scarlet  token 

Of  love  upon  her  lip& 

Without,  the  wind  is  bitter, 

The  snowflakes  fill  the  night; 
Within,  the  embers  glitter 

And  gild  the  room  with  light ; 
And  in  the  fireplace  gleaming 

The  backlog  sings  away, 
And  mingles  all  my  dreaming 

With  birds,  and  blooms,  and  May  I 
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CO-OPERATIVE  HOME-WINNING. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONa 
By  IV.  A.  Linn. 

SO  manifold  ore  the  bearings  of  mon-  of  this  world,  this  statement  of  the  im- 
ey  upon  the  lives  and  characters  portance  of  a  nght  method  of  saving  vill 
of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  not  be  denied ;  and  of  equal  importance 
should  search  out  the  life  of  a  man  in  Ms  with  a  knowledge  of  BBving  is  the  kuowl- 
pecuniaiy  relations  would  penetrate  into  edge  how  best  to  use  what  one  has  saved, 
almost  every  cianny  of  his  nature,"  says  The  great  initial  problem  with  the  multi- 
Henry  Taylor.  "  He  who  knows,  like  tude  is  how  to  save  at  alL  Next  comes 
St.  Paul,  both  how  to  spare  and  how  to  the  needed  lesson,  how  not  to  squander 
abound,  has  great  knowledge.  For  if  what  has  been  accumulated, 
we  take  account  of  all  the  'virtues  with  Experience  has  shown  that  some  aya- 
which  money  is  mixed  up — honesty,  jus-  (em  is  absolutely  necessaiy  to  induce  a 
tiee,  generosity,  chaiity,  frugahty,  fore-  large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  mod- 
thought,  self-sacrifice — and  of  their  cor-  erate  means  to  lay  aside  a  part  of  their 
relative  vices,  it  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  incomes.  The  snialler  the  income,  the 
near  to  cover  the  length  and  breadth  greater,  of  course,  is  the  temptation  to 
of  humanity  ;  and  a  right  measure  and  spend  it  all  in  order  to  supply  wished- 
mannerof  getting,  saving,  spending,  gir-  for  comforts  of  life.  When  money  sav- 
ing, taking,  lending,  borrovFing,  and  be-  ing  means  a  denial  of  some  creature 
queatfaing,  would  almost  argue  a  perfect  comfort,  some  equivalent  for  the  denial 
man."  must  be  presented  clearly  b>  view.  The 
While  the  accumidation  of  wealth  is  naturaUy  frug^  ^y  out  this  equivalent 
mixed  up  with  many  of  the  grievous  evils  for  themselves.  But  there  are  so  many 
Vou  VII.-61 
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who  are  not  by  nature  frugal ;  and  it  is  so  generally  understood,  but  long  tried 

for  them  that  a  system  must  be  devised,  and  rapidly  extending  its  operationa — 

The  most  efficient  system  of  this  kind  claims  attention.     This  is  t£e  form  of 

shouldcombinetiireetiiings:  1,  An  easily  co-operation   known   most  generally  as 

perceived  inducement  ia  save ;  2,  regu-  the  Building  and  Loan  Association.     In 

larity  in  laying  aside  the  savings ;  3,  as  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine  *  I 

much  compulsion  as  may  be  in  enforcing  gave  a  history  of  this  kind  of  co-opera- 

the  economy.  tion,  and  explained  at  length  its  busmess 

The  most  widely  known  system  of  this  metiiods.  In  view  of  the  growing  inter- 
kind  is  that  which  is  supphed  by  the  est  in  the  subject,  and  the  eager  demand 
savings  banks.  The  value  of  these  banks  that  is  manifested  for  tbe  opinions  of 
in  onr  social  economy  is  universally  con-  members  who  have  tested  these  associ- 
ceded.  But,  tested  by  the  above  require-  ations,  as  well  as  the  experiments  of  dif- 
ments,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  ferent  associations  with  particular  plans 
are  in  part  lacking.  The  satisfaction  of  business,  I  propose  to  bring  together 
felt  by  the  depositor  in  Mb  growing  de-  some  experiences,  gathered  by  personal 
posit,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  value  it  inquiry,  and  by  correspondence  with  of- 


will  be  to  him  in  the  future,  supply  the  ficers  of  associations  all  over  the  country, 

inducement.     But  as  he  may  make  his  A  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  impor- 

deposits  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  suffer  tance  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 

no  penalty  if  he  stops  them  altogether,  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the 

flie  second  and  third  requisites  named  reports  of  4,000  of  these  associationa  in 
are  wanting.     Here  another  system — not  'acBiBiiEu'g  Hauazins  far  Jone.  ism. 
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Row  of  Hduiii  In  Rs4l)ing,   Pm.,  buill  by  Building  mnd  Lsin  AlIixlttlDnl. 

the  United  Statee,  &nd  printed  in  the  last  shortened.     When  the  stock  of  a  series 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  A£&irs  matures,  the  'borrowing  members  receiTe 

of  Pennsylvania  :  notice  that  their  mortgages  are  cancelled, 

and  thoBe  who  have  not  borrowed  are 

^^^^g^ ■.■■;.; ."         873*000  paid  the  value  of  their  shares  in  cash. 

Borrowers'.'.' '.'.'.' '.'. .'.'..'.         272|ooO  Important  elements  of  this  system  are 

Borrowed  shares 1,406,000  regular  dates  for  making  the  payments 

Assets t33B,485,080  {usually  a  certain  day  of  each  month), 

Er>?»s""^'^" ^^i^m  "Ji^i  tl»e  infliction    of  a   fine   on    delin- 

Gai^s". .  ^, ..'.'. .','.'. .'.'.'.  '. . '. '. '. '. '. . ".     70,512,200  qncnts.     If  a  non-borrower  is  delinquent 

he  knows  that  the  fine  will  reduce  his 
Stated  in  the  briefest  form  possible,  a  profits,  and  the  borrower  has  the  same 
co-operative  building  and  loan  associ-  inducement  to  be  punctual,  with  the  ad- 
atioQ  is  a  corporation,  formed  under  a  ded  knowledge  that  continued  defaults 
State  law,  the  members  of  which  agree  will  be  foUowed  hy  a  foreclosure  of  his 
to  pay  in  each  a  fixed  Htun,  at  stated  pe-  mortgage,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his 
nods,  on  each  of  their  shares  of  stock,  home.  These  are  advantages  which  the 
until  the  payments  with  the  accumulated  Building  and  Loan  Association  system 
^ttfite  bring  the  stock  to  its  par  value,  has  over  the  savings  hank.  In  addition 
The  money,  as  it  is  paid  in,  is  lent  to  it  may  be  stated  that  the  associations  are 
those  members  (and  to  members  only)  conducted  much  more  economically  than 
who  wish  to  buy  or  build  houses,  or  re-  the  banks,  that  they  consequently  pay 
move  incumbrances  from  real  estate  they  larger  dividends,  that  they  can  be  sue- 
already  own.  If  there  are  more  appli-  cessfully  carried  on  in  placefi  too  small 
cants  for  loans  than  the  treasury  can  to  support  a  bank,  and  that,  by  advanc- 
supply,  the  funds  on  hand  are  put  up  at  ing  money  to  members  to  purchase 
auction,  and  awarded  to  the  member  homes,  they  provide  an  immediate  in- 
who  offers  the  highest  premium  in  ad-  vestment,  and  give  the  borrower  the 
dition  to  the  regular  interest,  the  statutes  strongest  possible  inducement  to  con- 
providing  that  the  associations  may  do  tinue  his  saving, 
this  without    incurring    a   penalty  for 

usury.  Ab  the  money  paid  in  is  loaned  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  an  ex- 
out  immediately,  the  interest  is  com-  cellent  law  governing  these  associations, 
pounded,  and  in  this  way  the  period  re-  and  they  have  thrived  there  for  many  years 
quired  for  the  stock  to  mature  is  greatly  without,  I  believe,  a  single  failure.    The 
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MassachuBettalfiwcalkthemCo-operative  and  finished  paying  for  it  last  August, 

Banks,  and  it  is  very  specific  as  to  their  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  me.     I  could 

business  methods,  leaving  much  less  lat-  not  have  done  as  well  in  any  other  way. 

itude  to  the  by-laws  than  the  statutes  of  If  I  had  borrowed  the  money  of  a  sav- 

other  Stat«B  do.     The  growth  of  the  as-  ings  bank  I  would  ha^e  paid  the  inter* 

sociations  there  has  been  especially  rapid  es^  but  not  the  principal     I  had  about 

during  the  last  year,  twenty-seven  new  j^l,000  of  my  own  to  start  with,  and  the 

ones  having  been  formed  in  that  time,  loan  of  $700  I  got  enabled  me  to  put  up 

The  number  of  members  on  October  31,  the  house.     It  was  eleven  years  ago  last 

1869,  was  36,717,  and  the  assets  amount-  July  that  I  borrowed  the  money.     My 

ed  to  $7,041,001.     I  have  secured  some  monthly   payment,  including    principtd 

very  interesting  statements  of  the  espe-  and  interest,  was  $7.70.    The  house  cost 

riences  of  Massachusetts  members  who  $1,800.     Things  were  cheaper  then  than 

have  actually  secured  the  ovmership  of  they  are  now.    It  would  cost  $2,100  to 

homes  through  this  system  of  co-oper-  build  the  same  house  to-day.    I  have 

ation.  had  a  family  of  six  children,  so  that  there 

J.  T.,  a  carpenter,  owns  the  house  in  have  been  eight  of  us  to  support.     We 

Wollaston,  a  suburb  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  had  no  money  coming  in  from  any  source 

which  is  represented  in  the  illustj^tion  on  except  what  I  earned ;  the  children  were 


p,  570.     Here  is  bis  story :  "  I  have  been  too  small  to  earn  anything.     AVe  had  to 

connected  with  the  Pioneer  Co-operative  live  pretty  close,  but  we  did  it,  and  now 

Bank  from  its  beginning.     I  took  some  we  have  the  house  all  paid  for,  so  there 

of  the  very  first  shares,  built  a  house,  is  no  longer  any  rent     I  like  the  co-op- 
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erative  syBtem    well     I  would    alwaj^    bouse,  and  for  the  last  six  years  I  have 

have  been  in  debt  if  it  bad  not  been  for    had  nothing  to  do  for  three  montha  ereiy 

tbe  co-operatiTe  bapi.     The  money  cost    eummer.     I  did  not  have  a  cent  coming 

me  six  per  cent. 

I  have  1^  work 

right    along    in 

tbe  same  place 

for  thirty  -  three 

years.    I  am  now 

fifty -three  years 

of  age.    A  young 

man   cannot   do 

better  than  to  try 

this  system  if  he 

wants  to    get    a 

home  of  his  own. 

I    am    going  to 

build    again    on 

tbe    same    plan. 

I  shall  borrow 

the  money  of  the 

bank  and  build 

another  house. 

The  rent  will  pay 

the  interest  and 

all  of  the  dues, 

and  at  the  end  of 

eleven  years  I 

shall      own      the  „„„„  ^  .  „.«.,„  U.lon  T.„p.„h  S>.p.,iM,nd.M  ..  M.„n.«.,™,.  M.y.,=«,$.,,o.^ 

house  clear.    The  g>ciui.»  of  gmund. 

rent    wiD    cover 

the  taxes  and  insurance,  too.     The  house  to  me    outside  my  wages,  and  nobody 

I  now  own  has  seven  rooms,  with  city  gave  me  a  cent  to  make  my  payments. 

water."  But  I  had   to  work  hard    and  save  my 

Here  is  the  story  of  another  Massa-  money.     I  did  not  dress  in   expensive 

cbusetts  borrower,  John  J.  F.,  s  coach-  clothing  and  go  like  a  dude  on  the  streets 

man,   hving  at  Na  39  Sawyer  Street,  with  a  cane.     If  a  man  does  that  he  will 

Boston  (Roxbury) :  never  get  anything  done.     I  got  the  idea 

"  It  was  eleven  years  ago,  the  twenty-  of  saving  and  building  from  some  other 

second  of  January,  1890,  that  I  bought  coachmen  I  met  at  Newport,  from  Phila- 

nine  shares  of  the  co-operative  bank,  delphia,  who  ovmed  their  own  homes  in 

There  was  much  building  going  on  then,  this  way. 

and  I  bad  to  pay  nine  per  cent  for  my  "Now,  I  am  rather  fond  of  giving  ad- 
loan.  But  all  stockholders  have  a  priv-  vice,  and  I  would  say  to  uiy  laboring 
ilege  of  buying  the  money  over  again,  man  who  is  industrious  and  wants  a 
and  I  bought  again  and  got  it  for  seven  home  for  himself  and  his  family — especi- 
and  a  half,  after  three  years.  It  cost  me  ally  if  he  is  a  mechanic,  or  one  who  works 
about  $20  to  get  my  papers  renewed.  My  by  the  day  or  month,  or  piece-work — get 
monthly  payments  were  $23.80  at  first,  into  some  corporation  lUce  this.  ^Vhen 
but  afterward  they  were  $18.80.  I  they  are  paying  their  monthly  dues  they 
bought  tbe  bouse  and  904  feet  of  land  arc  really  paying  for  their  own  houses." 
for  $1,900,  paying  $200  down.  Inside  It  should  be  explained  that  this  inves- 
of  eleven  years  I  held  tbe  place  with  a  tor  receives  his  board  from  his  employer, 
clear  title.  The  house  has  eleven  rooms,  which  permitted  him  to  make  his  pay- 
city  water,  and  sewer  connection.  I  have  ments  on  the  wages  he  received.  His 
had  but  one  child  to  support.  I  have  house  is  a  small  two -story  brick  one, 
had  only  $35  a  month  since  I  bought  the  with  a  mansard  roof,  standing  at  the  end 
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of  a  block.    It  is  well  built,  neatly  kept,  find  use  for  the  funds.     But  many  of  the 

and  tastefully  furnished.  Beading  co-operators,  a  large  number  of 

Co-operation  of  this  kind  has  been  whom  are  wage-earners,  and  many  of 

tested  longer  and  more  thoroughly  in  foreign  birth,  have  always  manifested  a 

Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  of  our  disposition  to  see  one  series  of  stock  at- 


■-^?^W: 


states.     As  a  consequence,  many  vari-  tain  its  par  value  before  another  is  be- 

ations  in  the  methods  of  transacting  the  gun.     All  the  terminating  associations 

associations'  business  have  been  intro-  there  are  operated  on   practically   the 

duced  in  different  cities  and  towns,  none  same  principle,  which  may  be  thus  de- 

of  them,  of  course,  in  conflict  with  the  scribed  :     "Yhs  par  value  of  shares  is  usu- 

co  -  operative    principle.      In    Beading,  ally  $200,  $300,  or  $500,  the  most  P<^u- 

where  there  are  forty  associations,  the  lar  amount  being  $300  or  $500.     The 

"  terminating,"  or  single  series  plan,  is  montlJy  dues  on  the   $200  shares  are  $1 

very  popular.     This  plan  is  not  so  gen-  per  share,  while  on  the  others  they  are 

er^y  adopted  throughout  the  country  $2.     An  unusual  feature  is  that  there  is 

as  the  "  serial,"  because  in  the  latter  the  a  fixed  premium  demanded  of  both  bor- 

addition  of  new  members  from  time  to  rowers  and  non-borrowers  ;  on  a  $300 

time  at  the  starting  price  of  the  original  share  this  is  $>]0,  and  on  a  $500  share 

stock  keeps  up  the  supply  of  borrowers.  $50.     In  the  first  three  years  of  an  asso- 

A  "terminating"   association,    in    time,  ciation's  life,  the  competition  of  bidders 

requires  a  large  payment  to  become  a  for  the  money  in  the  treasury  is  gener- 

member  (all  the  stock  being  kept  at  the  ally  so  brisk  that  the  premiums  are  run 

same  price),  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  up  to  $5  a  share  above  the  fixed  amount. 
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After  that,  a  borrower  can  generally  get  factures.  Only  one  favorable  response 
accommodation  at  the  fixed  i-ate,  upon  was  received,  however,  to  the  propoeition, 
good  security.  The  regular  interest  rate  wise  conservatism  having  prevailed.  A 
is  six  per  ceot.  ^Vhen  the  bidding  for  new  asBOciation  has  since  been  started 
loans  by  members  becomes  slack,  or  falls  there,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital  sub- 
off,  as  it  does  when  an  association  has  scribed,  whose  constitution  contains  a 
run  five  years  or  more,  then  the  direc-  special  provision  for  loaning  funds  to 
tors  look  out  for  other  means  of  invest-  manufactories-  Innovations  of  this  kind 
meni  Sometimes  the  money  is  loaned  endanger  the  good  reputation  of  the 
to  other  associations  whose  funds  in  building  and  loan  association  system. 
hand  do  not  satisfy  their  borrowers.  A  They  are  mixed  up  with  speculation,  and 
larger  use,  however,  is  found  in  buying  are  certain  in  time  to  incur  disaster, 
lots  of  ground,  and  erecting  buildings  When  this  system  of  co-operation  has 
thereon,  which  are  sold  at  prices  varying  had  its  excellence  and  safety  proved,  its 
from  $2,000  to  $7,000  each.  The  picture  friends  should  insist  that  it  be  not  en- 
on  p.  571  shows  a  row  of  these  houses.     I  dangered  by  speculative  experiments.    If 


ceives  four  times  $500  ($2,000),         ° 
less  the  fixed  premium  of  $200. 

The  growth  of  Reading  has  been  s 
sisted  by  the  building  and  loan  as: 
atioBS,  that  a  few  months  ago,  the  Board  ed,  it  paid  its  stockliolders  twelve  per 
of  Trade  there  tried  to  induce  them  to  cent  The  Franklin  expired  in  ten  years, 
lend  out  their  funds  to  stimulate  new  and  its  stockholders  realized  twelve  per 
business  enterprises,  particularly  manu-    cent." 
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Another  Penaeylvania  city  where  this  reached  par  and  the  associaUon  expired, 

lorm  of  co-operation  has  atood  the  test  of  which  happened  after  five  years  and  sii 

lougtrialiePitteburg.itsextenBiveinduB-  months.     At    the    final    settlement  we 

tries  furnishing  a  large  population  who  found  that  $82  had  been  paid  in  dues  on 

can  hope  to  become  house  owners  in  no  each  share,  the  par  of  which  was  $100. 

other  way.     The  picture  on  p.  672  repre-  So  I  made  $18  on  each  share.     I  had 

sen ts  the  house  which  a  Pittsburg  clerk  paid  in  interest $732. 16.     Tosumupmy 

owns  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these  associ-  experience,  I  had  been  allowed  to  paj- 

ations.     His  story  shows  how  econoini-  back  the  loan  in  such  small  weekly  instal- 

cally  a  business  of  this  kind  can  be  con-  ments  as  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

ducted,  and  how  capable  wage-earners  big  corporation,  and  virtually  I  only  paid 

are  to  manage  it.  $1.15  a  week  interest,  or  less  than  three 

"When  I  had  purchased  my  lot,  I  took  per  cent.     I   place   the   actual   interest 

twenty-two  shares  of  building  association  paid  as  the  amount  left  after  subtracting 

stock.     The  par  value  in  my  association  $396,  the  gain  on  the  shares,  from  $732.- 

was  $100.     I  was  permitted  to  borrow  l6,  the  amount  I  was    credited  on  my 

$2,200  on  my  stock  and   lot.      At  our  book  as   interest  paid.     I  never   could 

second  meeting,  as  many  slips  of  paper  have  secured  a  home  in  any  other  way, 

as   there  were  stockholders,  and   num-  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Hving  in  my 

bered  from  one  up,  were  put  into  a  hat,  own  house  from  the  start. 
and  each  man  took  out  one.     The  drawer        "  Our  association  was  operated  on  eco- 

of  No.  1  was  entitled  to  borrow  the  first  nomical  principles.     We  met  in  a  cigar 

money  paid   in.     I  got  a  big  number,  store,  paid  no  rent,  and  the  only  salaried 

which  would  have  prevented  me  from  officer  was  the  secretary.     The  initiation 

borrowing  for  about  sis  years.     Fortu-  fee  of  25  cents  a  member,  with  the  fines, 

nately  the  man  who  drew  No.  2  was  not  paid  the  biggest  part  of  our  expenses. 

in  a  hurry,  and  I  exchanged  with  him.  Before  the  association  expired  the  stock- 

Every  week  I  paid  30  cents  a  share  prin-  holders   had   all  become  borrowers.     A 

cipaJ,  and  12  cents   a  share  interest,  a  Pittsburg  blacksmith,  who  is  still  work- 

totalof $9.24,aheavydrainonmypocket-  ing   at   his  trade,  and   who   has   never 

book ;  but  I  kept  it  up  until  our  stock  earned  over  $3  a  day,  owns  $75,000  of 
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real  estate,  while  a  city  official  in  Mimi-  bera,  is  conducted  by  teachers  in  the  pub- 

cipal  Hall  owns  $30,000  worth,  all  ee-  lie  schools,  with  ladies  in  tiie  board  of 

cured  by  the  aid  of  building  and  loan  directors,  and  one  takes  the  weU-known 

associations.     As   a  general  rule,  these  name,    "  Western    Union."      The   latter 

men    bought    improved    property    and  claims  the  honor  of  starting  the  renewal 

made  the  rent  pay  both  dues  and  inter-  of  interest  in  this  subject  in  New  Tork 

est"  City  after  the  long  period  of  inactivity. 

New  York  is  far  behind  not  only  Phil-  The  association  was  incorporated  in  Jan- 

adelphia,  that  great  city  of  co-operative  nary,  1885,  after  two  years  of  prelimi- 

homes,  but  cities  insignificant  in  size  by  nary  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  New  York 

comparison,    as   regards    these   associa-  telegraphers.     The  management  is  very 

tions.      A  principal   reason    for  this  is  conservative,  all  temptation  to  specuk- 

her  insular  situation,  and  the  consequent  tion  by  the  association  being  prevented 

lack  of  any  suburban  district  of  her  own  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution  which  for- 

where  land  is  within  the  reach  of  men  of  bids   it   to  buy  property.     During   the 

moderate  means.     The  system,  too,  re-  last  five  years  it  has  received  and  invest- 

ceived   a   set   back   in  New  York  State  ed  $153,000,  loaned  to  ninety  members, 

through  mismanagement  some  years  ago,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  their  own 

from  which  it  has  been  slow  to  recover,  homes,  for  which  they  are  paying  in  easy 


The  reaction  has  begun,  however,  and  a  instalments.      It    is    conducted    on   the 

number  of  associations  are  doing  good  serial  plan.     It  makes  loans  on  accepted 

work  in  the  city,  although  the  majority  real  estate  anywhere  within  one  hun- 

of  their  loans  are  made  on  property  out-  dred  nules  of  the  city,  and  it  does  not 

side  the  city  limits.     Some  of  these  as-  restrict  its  membership  to  telegraphers. 

Bociations  are  in  the  hands  of  newspaper  I  select  this  association  for  notice  only 

workers ;  one,  with  over  a  thousand  mem-  in  order  to  show  that  building  and  loan 
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whicli  is  at  the  rate  of  but 
a  little  over  three  per  cent 
a  year. 

Brookljii,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
large  extent  of  adjoining 
unimproved  propertyi  not 
\  held  at  exorbitaiit  prices, 
and  it  ia  therefore  a  good 
field  for  co-operative  build- 
ing. The  latest  hst  of  as- 
sociations there  numbers 
twenty-seven.  Among  the 
best  known  of  these  is  the 
"  Arcanum,"  some  of  whose 
business  methods  are 
worthy  of  mention.  This 
association,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  J.  Ashforth  is  secretary, 
was  organized  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885  ;  it  is  not  old 
hquis  ot  I  voung  BuiinMi  Mil  in  Rochetta',  N.  Y.  Built  or  I  wMbif  enough,  therefore,  to  have 
piymint  o<  $7-=5. '"'  ■  p""""  0'  "f"""  ">"•  i"""-  maturcd  a  series.    It  gives 

members  the  privilege  of 
associations  are  a  poasibihty  even  in  a  withdrawing  at  any  time.  It  is  conduct- 
metropohs  like  Sew  York,  ed  now  on  the  inatalment  premium  plan. 

As  none  of  the  series  is  old  enough  to    A  balance  ia  struck  every  April  and  Oc- 
have  matured,  none  of  the  borrowers  can    tober,  and  withdrawing  members  receive 
be  said  strictly  to  "own"  his  home.     But    aU  their  accrued  profits.     The  premium 
a  good  example  is  afforded  of  the  satisfae-    is  kept  practically  fixed  at  three  per  cent. 
tory  working  of  the  system  by  the  state-    a  year.     This  is  done  by  educating  the 
ment  of  Mr.  F,  A.  C,  the  manager  of  the    members  to  pay  that  amount,  not  by  any 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Office  in  the    compulsory  clause  in   the  constitution. 
Windsor  HoteL     His  house  is  in  Moimt    The  demand  for  loans  makes  it  easy  to 
Vernon,  three  mUes  outside  the  city  lim- 
its.    A  riew  of  it  is  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  p.  573.     "  I  had  iu  1885,"  said 
Mr.  C,  "  a  lot  valued  at  $700.     In  March, 
1885,  I    borrowed    of   the    association 
$2,000,  and  in  March,  1886, 1  borrowed 
$200  more,  which  completed  my  house. 
Since  the  last  date  my  monthly  payments 
have   been :   dues,    $11 ;   interest,    $11 ; 
premium,  $4.35;  a  total  of  $26.35.   Since 
the  house  was  built  I  have  added  the 
comer  lot  to  my  plot,  and  I  now  value 
the  house  and  lot  at  $3,370.    My  house 
would  easily  rent  for  $30  a  month,  which 
ia  more  than  all  my  monthly  payments." 
If  this  borrower's  association  closes 
out  his  series  in  nine  year«,  his  interest 
account  will  stand  as  follows  : 

Total    pajments    per    year    (|36.35    a 

month) $316  20 

In  nine  years 2,845  80 

Interest  charge  (deducting  $2,200  prin- 
cipal)      045  80 

Interest  charge  per  year 71  TO       Houm  oI  t  Priumin  in  Naw  Orlaini,  csit,  with  lot,  (4.337. 
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maintam  that  limit.    If  any  anxious  bor-  and  three  finished  rooms  in  the  attic, 

rower  wants  to  exceed  it,  he  is  given  to  It  is   built  in  the  best  manner,   with 

imderstand  that  the  officers  will  not  look  furnace,  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  and 

favorably  on  Ms  application,  and  that  a  gas,  and  It  cost  $2,S00.     The  owner  bor- 

lai^e   margin  will   be   required  on  the  rowed  $2,400,  and  his  monthly  payments, 

loan.     The  secretary  informs  me  that  this  including  interest,  premium,  and  dues 

matter  of  regulation    gives   them   little  are  $30.     His  balance  sheet  stands  thus  : 


trouble.     One  of  the  special  features  of  Former  annual  pajment  tor 

this  association   is  the  formation  of  a    „""' .oaA  ««  ^^^"^  ** 

««J.t,  tod."   p»t  o!  th.  premium.,  ?Sr,CthX'    °.°  l ! ; ! !  "S  SS 

entrance  fees,  and  flnes,  all  the  expenses    inBuranoe 7  50 

are  first  paid.     The  balance  goes  into  the  Extra  car  tare  now  required. .      SO  00 

"  safety  fund  "  which  is  allowed  to  accu-  

mulate,  the  income  from  it  going  to"  the  ,,,„„  T^.*^/ ";■■■;■;„;,■;  *"'  ™ 

-,     ,  .,               ,                 1   Tt          ■      ■     1  Allow  four  per  cent.  miBrest 

profit  of  the  members,  and  the  principal  „„  owner's  equiiv  in  prem- 

being  held  to  make  good  any  possible       isesdeoo)   34  00 

losses.  Grand  total |431  00 

The  illustration  on  p.  574  represents 

one  of  the  bouses  acquired  by  the  members  or  $11.60  a  year  more  than  be  expended 

of  this  association.    It  is  in  Sixty-seventh  as  a  rent  payer.    The  present  estimate 

Street,  Bay  Ridge,  within  five  blocks  of  is  that  the  interest  rate  of  this  associ- 

the   Brooklyn   boundary.     It    measures  ation's  borrowers,  when  their  stock  ma- 

20  X  30  feet,  with  an  extension,  two  stor-  tures,  will  be  about  five  and  ahalf  percent, 

ies,  and  attic  ;  has  a  parlor,  dining-room,  Mr.  Ashfortb  has  given  me  this  fur- 

and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  three  bed-  ther  illustration  :  "A  teacher  in  one  of 

rooms  and  bath-room  on   the   second,  the  public  schools  in  Brooklyn  borrowed 
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ft4,000  of  the  association,  and  built  a  or  at  the  monthly  rate  of  $19.84,  while 

Uiree-etory  apartment -house,  with  all  all  the  time  she  is  paying  off  her  debt." 
modem  improvements.     She  was  paying        The  illustration  on  p.  675  shows  at  a 

$26  a  month  rent  for  a  flat  when  she  glance  what  a  poor  man  who  lives  in 

built.     She  now  occupies  a  flat  in  her  rentedapartmentsmaygainbybuildinga 

own  building,  and  rents  the  remaining  house  of  his  own  through  the  co-operative 

two  for  $25  and  $21,  respectively.     Her  system.     Mr.  H.  is  a  man  of  family,  in 

account  stands  thus :  tlie  employ  of  a  New  York  business  firm. 
He  rented  four  rooms  in  a  building  on  a 

Mortgage $4,000  00  business   street  in    Hackensack,    K.  J., 

Equity 3,000  00  paj-ing  $9  a  month  rent     Thelowerfloor 

PaymenUtoa»ocUtionperanm.n...      JOOO  00  "'«'    "^^d  ^*"^    '»"«^«««    |"^«?«-      Hls 

Tj,es 100  00  apartments  were  crowded  and  mconve- 

lusurance 6  00  Dient,  and  by  no  means  safe  in  case  of 

Interest  (four  per  cent.)  on  uquily..         120  00  fire.     In   the  Spring  of   1888,  he  bought 

„     .  K20~00  '^^'^  '"^  ^^'"  *'*®  town,,  where  some 

Deduct  rentaUreceived;:::::::::;:        OSaOO  farm  Und  had  been  recently  cut  up  into 

LoBves  her  net  rent 238  00  building  lots,  paymg  |75  each.     Then  he 
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'borrowed  $1,100  of  the  Hackensack  of  the  homes  bought  through  this  asso- 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  on  the  ciation.  I  give  it  to  show  that  it  is  not 
three  lots,  and  put  up  his  house,  at  a  only  wage-earners  who  may  be  benefited 
cost  of  $1,050,  the  association  lending  by  this  form  of  co-operation.  Thishoxuse 
him  very  dose  because  of  the  smallness  is  owned  and  occupied  by  a  wholesale 
of  the  loan,  the  certain  rise  in  the  value  dry-goods  merchant  doing  business  in 
of  his  property,  and  his  excellent  charac-  this  ciiy,  or,  to  be  exact,  by  his  wife,  as 
ter.  His  premium  (gross)  was  $38.50.  he  deeded  it  to  her.  "  I  went  to  Bayonne 
Now  he  pays  to  the  association,  as  dues  to  live,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  about  the 
and  interest,  only  $11.50  a  month —  time  the  association  was  started.  A 
which  is  only  $2.50  a  month  more  than  friend  mentioned  the  enterprise  to  me, 
he  paid  as  rent  —  and  in  about  eleven  and  I  took  £ve  shares  to  see  what  it 
years  he  will  have  the  premises  free  and  amounted  to.  Soon  I  bought  some  lots 
dear.  Meanwhile,  he  has  a  house  all  to  and  dedded  to  build.  As  I  did  not  care 
himsell  And  a  very  neat  and  attractive  to  take  the  money  for  the  house  out  of 
house  it  is,  although  it  cost  so  littie,  with  my  business,  I  borrowed  it  from  the  as- 
a  parlor,  a  dining-room,  and  a  kitchen  sociation  after  taking  more  shares.  My 
on  the  first  floor,  and  three  bed-rooms  dues  and  interest  were  $40  a  month,  and 
above.  His  wife  said  to  me  when  they  my  payments  ceased  in  ten  years  and 
were  settied:  "It  came  very  hard  to  two  months.  My  experience  was  alto- 
pay  out  that  $9  a  month  for  rent,  but  gether  satisfactory,  and  I  would  recom- 
now  we  know  the  money  we  pay  to  the  mend  the  same  course  to  any  man  in  my 
association  is  ^ying  for  our  home."  position,  who  does  not  feel  like  taking 

An  association  which  has  had  a  re-  out  of  his  business  the  money  to  buy  or 

markable  histoir  is  the  Mutual  No.  1,  of  build  a  home." 

Bayonne,  N.  J.  (a  suburb  of  Jersey  Oiiy).  Some  associations  in  Jersey  Giiy,  N.  J., 
It  was  organized  on  the  terminating  have  found  it  advisable  to  erect  build- 
plan,  in  June,  1879,  and  its  final  state-  ings  to  serve  as  their  headquarters.  The 
ment  was  dated  August  12,  1889.  The  picture  on  p.  577  represents  one  of  these, 
original  estimate  was  that  its  stock  would  the  building  of  the  Columbia  Assod- 
mature  in  ten  years.  It  actually  matured  ation.  The  reasons  which  induced  the 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  months,  erection  of  this  building  were  as  follows : 
The  secretary's  final  report  says :  "Loans  The  association  was  organized  in  the 
since  1885  had  to  be  made  outside  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  the  heart  of 
association,  mostiy  on  call,  realizing  a  district  which,  after  being  occupied  for 
whatever  interest  could  be  obtained,  and  farm  purposes,  had  recentiy  been  cut  up 
only  while  the  money  was  employed,  into  lots.  A  change  of  ownership  in  the 
The  serial  plan  has  a  dedded  advantage  building  where  the  association  met  bav- 
in this  respect ;  the  introduction  of  new  ing  compelled  it  to  seek  new  quarters, 
series  provides  employment  for  money,  the  proposal  was  made  to  erect  a  build- 
and  prevents  accumulation.  .  .  .  ing  of  its  own,  which  took  definite  shape. 
Membership,  whether  investors  or  bor-  The  necessary  money  was  taken  from 
rowers,  was  not  confined  to  any  dass  of  the  general  funds.  The  building  com- 
society ;  Professional  persons,  merchants,  plete,  with  lot,  cost  $4,730.65.  It  was 
wage-earners  of  all  degrees,  and  others  occupied  in  August,  1888.  In  the  first 
of  independent  means,  men  and  women,  fourteen  months  it  brought  in  a  net  rev- 
shared  in  the  prosperity.  The  officers  enue  of  $346.14,  which  was  a  littie  over 
of  the  association,  except  the  secretary  six  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The 
and  treasurer  ^one  person),  served  with-  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  hall,  with  a 
out  compensation  or  emolument  of  any  real  estate  office  in  front  The  upper 
kind.  No  one  ever  lost  a  cent  by  any  floor  contains  six  large  rooms,  with  bath 
act  of  the  association.  The  association  and  all  other  modem  improvements, 
never  lost  a  cent  of  dues,  interest,  or  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  rent 
fines ;  never  foreclosed  a  mortgage,  never  the  haJl  for  the  present  year,  which  will 
had  a  fire  insurance  case  to  settie,  and  increase  the  income, 
never  owned  an  inch  of  real  estate."  As  the  association  is  a  serial  one,  and 

The  picture  on  p.  576  represents  one  the  building  will  be  a  permanent  assets 
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as  each  series  matures  the  value  of  the  it  -will  do,  my  mortgage  will  be  paid 
building  thU  be  estimated,  and  a  settle-  off  in  a  little  less  than  nine  years,  and  I 
ment  be  made  with  the  retiring  share-  shall  have  paid  but  3.95  per  cent,  inter- 
holders  on  that  basis,  as  would  be  done  est  for  the  use  of  the  money." 
in  a  business  firm  on  the  retirement  of  a  Building  and  loan  associations  have 
partner.  It  is  probable  that  the  associ-  been  in  operation  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for 
ation  will  eventually  realize  a  handsome  over  twenty  years,  and  nowhere  have 
profit  on  the  investment  they  vindicated  their  object  more  conclu- 
An  association  with  a  very  interesting  sively  than  in  that  city  and  its  twin,  Min- 
history,  to  which  I  would  be  glad  to  de-  neapolis.  The  illustration  on  p.  579  is  the 
vote  more  space  than  I  can  command,  is  picture  of  the  house  (in  its  winter  dress) 
the  Mutual  of  Newark,  N.  J.  This  asso-  of  D.  H.,  a  tcdlor,  at  No.  183  R  Belvi- 
ciation  was  organized  in  Jime,  1867,  and  dere  Street,  Si  PauL  Here  is  his  own 
is  still  in  prosperous  operation.  I  can  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  acquired  it : 
call  attention  only  to  two  points  in  re-  ''I  was  induced  to  join  a  building  as- 
gard  to  it  The  period  of  its  existence  sociation  in  1876,  when  I  began  by  sav- 
covers  the  panic  and  the  hard  times  of  ing  $10  a  montL  I  was  in  several  series 
the  '70s.  Although,  up  to  1877,  it  had  at  dmerent  times,  but  it  seemed  that,  as 
loaned  in  Essex  Couniy  (a  manufactur-  often  as  I  got  a  few  hundred  dollars 
ing  district)  $156,800,  it  had  been  ahead,  I  wovdd  have  to  use  it  to  meet 
olmged  to  foreclose  on  only  three  pieces  some  pressing  need.  But  I  always  be- 
of  property.  During  the  latter  part  of  gan  over  again,  imtil  in  Marcli^  1883, 
1877  and  in  1878,  twelve  pieces  of  prop-  having  about  $350  to  my  credit,  I  iiiought 
erty  came  into  possession  of  the  associ-  I  would  'plant  it '  where  I  couldn't  get 
ation,  on  some  of  which  losses  were  made,  it  out  so  easily.  So  I  bought  two  lots 
There  has  been  no  foreclosure  in  the  for  $700  and  paid  $350  cash  on  them, 
last  eleven  years.  It  received  from  1867  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  had  paid  off 
to  1889,  cash,  from  all  sources,  $659,-  the  mortgage  and  a  street  assessment 
603.61 ;  has  lent  on  bond  and  mortgage  Times  were  rather  flush  in  1885,  and  I 

t 443,925 ;  has  collected  $5,501.43  in  bought  thirteen  shares  of  stock  of  tiie 
nes,  and  $105,376.86  as  interest ;  and  Si  Paul  B.  and  L.  Association  No.  1,  for 
its  total  expenses  for  twenty-two  years  about  $375.  I  had  been  paying  rent  for 
were  only  $11,483.25.  It  has  always  years  ^  am  over  fifty  now),  at  from  $20 
been  conducted  on  the  "  gross  "  premium  to  $25  a  montL  I  now  found  that  I 
plan.  A  second  point  worth  noting,  is  could  borrow  enough  money  of  the  asso- 
the  long  terms  of  its  officers.  On  the  ciation  on  my  lots  (which  had  increased 
publication  of  its  history  in  pamphlet  in  value  to  $1,500)  and  stock  to  buHd  a 
form,  in  1886,  the  president  had  held  his  good  house,  and  have  only  $26  a  month 
office  for  ten  years  (after  three  years  as  to  pay  on  it  I  got  $1,860  net^  of  the 
vice-president^  and  four  as  director) ;  the  association,  with  which  I  put  up  an  eight- 
treasurer  for  nineteen  years^  and  the  room  house,  two  stories  high.  I  have  as 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Pardue,  for  sixteen  fine  a  view  as  any  of  the  nabobs  of  Sum- 
years,  after  three  years  as  director.  The  mit  Avenue,  and  can  see  up  the  river 
same  treasurer  and  secretary  are  still  in  half-way  to  Minneapolis, 
office.  "I  shall  have  to  pay  for  thirty-one 
Building  and  loan  associations  flour-  months  more,  at  $26  a  month,  when  I 
ished  in  central  and  western  New  York  will  be  out  of  debt,  and  own  a  place 
during  the  period  when  the  movement  worth  $4,000.  I  have  refused  an  offer  of 
was  at  a  standstill  in  the  southeastern  $3,000  for  the  house  and  one  lot" 
part  of  the  State.  The  first  picture  on  p.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Eice, 
578  shows  the  house  of  a  young  business  of  Si  Louis,  author  of  a  useful  work  on 
man  in  Rochester.  He  figures  as  follows  building  association  book-keeping,  for 
on  his  investment :  "My  total  payments  the  following  account  of  the  growth  of 
to  the  association  are  $7.25  each  week.  If  this  system  of  co-operation  in  his  city, 
the  association  pays  annual  dividends  of  coupled  with  his  own  personal  experi- 
an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  as,  from  its  ence : 
record,  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  "I  joined  my  first  building  associa- 
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tion,  the  Bibemia,  at  its  organization,  modate  those  who  could  not  get  into  this 
in  July,  1873  ;  I  was  totally  in  the  dark  association,  I  organized  the  Mound  Giiy 
as  to  its  methods,  but  I  took  some  shares  six  months  later,  with  a  capital  of  $600,- 
on  the  advice  of  friends.  Some  three  000,  divided  into  $300  shares.  This  as- 
years  later,  on  the  resignation  of  the  sec-  sociation,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
retary,  being  a  practical  accountant,  I  has  handled  $511,742.50,  at  a  total  ex- 
was  put  in  lus  place,  and  was  thus  forced  pense  of  $6,221.82 — or  only  one  and  a 
to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  quarter  cent  on  every  dollar.  To-day 
I  now  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  there  is  we  have  in  St.  Louis  about  one  hundred 
nothing  on  the  face  of  uie  earth  so  bene-  and  ten  associations,  of  an  average  capi- 
ficial  to  all  who  join  it — especially  to  tal  of  $600,000,  and  a  total  membership 
wage-earners  who  need  help  and  encour-  of  about  forty  thousand, 
agement  in  saving  their  money  and  get-  ''In  May,  1886, 1  borrowed  from  the 
tmg  a  home,  as  a  well-managed  building  Mound  Ci^  Association  $11,100,  with 
association.  which  I  purchased  a  lot  at  Garfield  and 

"  The  six  associations  of  which  I  am  Spring  Avenues,  and  put  up  the  house 

now  secretary  have  loaned  out  $891,200  shown  in  the  picture,  [p.  580]  ;  $7,000 

to  two  htmdred  and  nineiy-two  borrow-  of  the  money  was  used  to  erect  the 

ers,   the  majority  of  whom    used    the  house.    My  monthly  payments  on  this 

money  for  building  houses.     When  the  loan  are  $129.50,  $2  dues  on  each  of 

Bibernia  was   about  five  years   old  I,  thirty-seven  shares,  and  $55.50  interest 

myself    borrowed    $2,500  on   my  five  This  is  pretty  heavy,  but  my  lot  is  141 

shares  and  bought  a  house  and  lot,  living  X  120,  paid  for  out  of  this  loan,  and  the 

there  for  ten  years,  and  now  renting  it  vacant  part  has  advanced  in  value  to 

for  $25  a  month.    Of  course,  since  the  about  $5,000." 

association  matured  (in  1882,  having  run  Cincmnati  supports  about  four  hun- 

just  nine  years),  I  have  had  nothing  to  dred  building  associations,  with  an  av- 

ray  on  it     A  year  and  a  half  before  the  erage  capital  of  about  $2,000,000.     In 

Hibemia  matured  it  retired  all  its  free  the  twenty  years  of  their  history  there, 

shares,  paying  the  stockholders  the  full  not  half  a  dozen  of  those  properly  or- 

amount  of  money  paid  in  by  them,  and  ganized  have  met  with  disaster,  and  in 

interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  seven-  no  case  has  there  been  a  total  failure, 

teen  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  average  At  least  ten  thousand  houses,  mostly  in 

time.  the  suburbs,  have  been  paid  for  through 

''  Seeing  the  success  of  this  association,  the  associations,  their  average  cost  being 

I  easily  persuaded  its  members,  and  some  about  $3,500.     The  picture  at  the  top  of 

otiier  persons,  to  organize  the  Laclede  p.   585  shows  one  of  these  suburban 

Association,  now  eight  and  a  half  years  houses,  owned  by  the  bookkeeper  of  a 

old.     Of  this  association  I  was  secretary  Cincinnati  firm.    He  took  two  shares, 

for  the  first  two  years,  and  I  still  hold  worth  a^ar  $500  each.   The  weekly  dues 

&fty-five  shares  of  its  stock.     On  these  I  are  $2  ;  ms  weekly  interest  on  $1,000  bor- 

borrowed  $11,000,  and  bought  a  five-story  rowed  is  $1.20,  and  his  weekly  premium 

stone  front  building,  No.  322  Chestnut  16  cents,  making  an  annual  payment  of 

Street    My  monthly  dues  and  interest  $174.72,  which  is  about  what  he  paid  for 

on  this  loan  are  $110,  and  I  receive  $125  rent  before  building.  It  is  calculated  that 

a  month  rent    1  spent  some  $2,000  of  his  shares  will  matiire  in  less  than  eight 

my  own  money  on  it  years.    The  house  and  lot  cost  $2,400. 

''  When  the  Bibernia,  whose  capital  The  associations  have  found  a  secure 

was  $250,000,  divided  into  five  hundred  hold  in  the  far  West — in  Utah,  Califor- 

shares  of  $500  each,  matured  in  1882,  nia,  and  Oregon.     The  lower  picture  on 

the  members  were  so  weU  pleased  that  p.  585  shows  the  pretty  home  of  one  of  the 

the  Hibemia  No.  2  was  organized  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Building  and 

same  day,  with  a  capital  of  ^00,000,  di-  Loan  Association  of  San  Francisco,  CaL, 

vided  into  $200  shares.     Every  share  of  at  Berkeley,  just  across  the  bay.    The 

this  stock  yms  taken  at  the  first  meeting,  owner,  a  bookkeeper,  borrowed  $2,000, 

and  the  stock  sold  the  next  day  at  a  and  hsA  his  mortgage  cancelled  in  one 

premium  of  fifty  per  cent    To  accom-  hundred  and  eleven  months. 
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While,  for  some  reason,  Bayings  insti-  lords  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more 
tutions  have  not  gained  so  general  a  attention  to  the  comfort  of  their  ten- 
foothold  in  our  Southern  States  as  they  ants." 

haye  in  the  North,  the  building  associ-  A  representative  Southern  home,  se- 
ation  system  is  doing  an  excellent  work  cured  by  co-operation,  is  shown  in  the  see- 
in  many  Southern  cities.  I  have  space  ond  picture  on  p.  578,  the  house  of  Mr.  P. 
to  speak  of  their,  work  in  only  three  of  K.,  a  pressman  on  the  Picayune.  It  is 
these  cities,  but  this  may  be  looked  upon  situated  at  No.  81  Bolivar  Street  Mr.  E. 
as  typical  has  held  his  present  position  since  1886. 

lliere  are  a  number  of  associations  in  When  the  People's  Homestead  Associ- 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  Equitable  being,  ation  was  organized  in  New  Orleans,  the 

perhaps,   the  most  prominent     It  has  business  manager  of  the  Picayune  ad- 

about  four  thousand  members,  at  least  vised  the  employees  to  join  it     Mr.  E. 

ninety-five  per  cent  of  whom  are  clerks  subscribed  for  eight  sniEU*es,  and  a  few 

in  the  Qovemment  departments,  clerks  years  later  took  twenty  more.    He  had 

in  stores,  small  merchants,  and  wage-  been  a  rent-payer  since  1866,  but  his 

earners.     Some  five  himdred  are  colored  savings  in  the  association  now  enabled 

people,  and  probably  thiriy- three  per  him  to  enjoy  the  independence  of  a  home 

cent  are  females.    The  loans  have  ranged  of  his  own.    He  paid  $3,400  for  his  house 

from  $100  to  $8,000.     There  have  l:KBen  and  lot,  and  has  lana  enough  to  set  off 

eighteen     issues   of    stock,    embracing  another  building  lot  if  he  were  inclined. 

42,623   shares,   of    which   28,213    have  By  the  time  he  has  paid  in  full  for  the 

been    redeemed.    The    association   has  property,  his  outlay,  including  taxes  and 

made  about  one  thousand  nine  hundred  insurance,   will    amount    to    $4,227.50. 

loans,  has  foreclosed  on  only  one,  and  The  place  is  said  to  have  cost  originally 

has  never  lost  a  dollar.  over  $12,000. 

The  illustration  on  p.  586  represents  the  Atlanta^  Qa.,  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 

house  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  asso-  of  these  associations  for  a  number  of 

ciation,  a  clerk  in  the  Surgeon-General's  years,  and  the  members  there  have  given 

office.    It  is  situated  on  "  Mt  Pleasant,"  some  interesting  testimony  to  the  bene- 

a  northern  suburb  of  the  city.    It  was  fits  they  have  received.     The  secretary 

buHt  two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  of  the  People's  Mutual  Loan  and  Build- 

with  money  borrowed  of  the  association,  ing  Association  sent  out  postal  cards  to 

The  building  and  loan  (or ''  homestead  all  the  members,  about  a  year  ago,  ask- 

associations,"  as  they  are  locally  called  ing  them  to  give  him  a  statement  of  their 

in  some  instances)  are  a  recognized  fea-  experience.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  an- 

ture  among  the  business  institutions  of  swers : 

New  Orleans,  and  a  considerable  part  of  "  The  association  has  been  the  means 

the  annual  ''trade  editions  "  of  the  Pic-  of  my  saving  $1,600." 

ayune  and  the  Times-Democrat  are  de-  ''The  association  has  kept  our  boys' 

voted  to  them.    There  are  fifteeff  associ-  money    safely   invested,  and   they  are 

ations  in  the  city,  and  six  or  eight  in  $925  better  off  than  two  years  aga" 

other  parts  of  Louisiana.     The  TLmes-  (These  boys  had  formerly  spent  all  their 

Democrat,  in  its  trade  edition  of  last  Sep-  money  for  drink.) 

tember,  said  :    "All  of  those  in  the  city  "I  owe  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  the 

are  in  excellent  financial  condition,  and  association." 

himdreds  of  homes  have  been  secured  The  secretary  of  this  association,  Mr. 
for  members.  The  solidity  of  these  or-  R  P.  McBumey,  writes  to  me :  "A  ne- 
ganizations  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  gro  who,  when  he  joined,  had  but  $500, 
that,  while  several  of  them  have  gone  out  has  built  a  store  costing  $4,500  in  which 
of  business  during  the  year,  or  consoli-  he  does  business,  and  he  is  worth  $6,000. 
dated  with  other  associations  owing  to  The  rent  of  half  the  building  more  than 
lack  of  membership,  not  a  single  share-  pays  his  dues.  Another  negro  mem- 
holder  has  lost  a  nickel  While  the  num-  ber  has  built  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
ber  of  residences  has  been  materially  in-  through  the  association.  A  mechanic 
creased,  the  number  of  renters  has  been  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  for 
proportionately  diminished,   and  land-  four  years  been  increasing  his  holding  of 
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Btock,  until  he  now  paid  in  $30  a  mootli,  whereas,  four  yeara  ago,  he  did  not  think 
he  could  aave  a  cent" 

If  this  testimony  to  the  beneficial  operations  of  co-operative  building  and  loan 
associations,  gathered  from  so  wide  a  territory,  seems  one-sided,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  in  aU  the  correspondence  I  have  had  on  the  subject  I  have  not  received 
one  complaint.  But  the  testimony  should  be  accepted  as  proving,  not  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  open  to  abuses  and  losses  under  bad  management  but  that  beyond 
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dispute  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  means  the   "  nationals,"  except  the   confusion 

for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  that  man  that  may  esist  \vith  a  large  part  of  the 

has  devised.     No  method  has  ever  been  public  about  the  two  systems,   causing 

invented,  in  public  or  private  aSairs,  to  the  actually  co-operative  associatione  to 

render  the  custody  of  funds  entirely  safe,  share  in  any  discredit  and  disamtoint- 

But  no  investment  and  management  can  ments  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to 

nearer  approach  safety  than  that   of  a  the  others.     Any  man   can  see  that  a 

mutual  bmlding  and  loan  association,  in  "  national "  association,  nith  heavy   ex- 

which  the  ofBcera  are  well  chosen  and  in  penaes  for  office  hire,  agents,  etc,  while 

which  all  do  their  duty.  the  risk  on  its  loans  must  be  infinitely 

I  have  received  many  requests,  while  greater,  cannot  be  as  profitable  to  its 

writing  this  article,  to  sound  a  warning  members  as  a  local  association  whose  ex- 

against  those  so-called  "  national  "  asso-  penses  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  cover, 

ciations,  which  are  trying  to  use  the  good  The    "nationals"   are  still   young,    but 

fame  of  the  genuine  co-operative  associ-  State   officers    are    already    "  gathering 

atioQS  to  build  up  a  business  whose  real  them  in,"  and  time  to  prove  the  falsity 

object  is  the  acquisition  of  profits  for  a  set  of  their  system  is,  I  think,  all  that  wiU 

of  officers.  be  required  to  get  rid  of  them,  even  if 

I  do  not  think  that  the  co-operative  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  State  laws 

associations  have  anything  to  fear  from  does  not  sooner  weed  them  out. 


IN   THE  VALLEY. 

By  Harold  Frederic. 

CHAPTER  XXrX.  "  Nor  any  Fonda,  either,"  said  Major 

Jelles,  as  firmly. 

THE  MESSAGE  SENT  AHEAD  FROM  THE  IN-  But  then  both  bcthought  them  that 

VADiNG  ABMT.  these  Were   cruel  words  to  say  in  the 

hearing  of  the  stalwart  John  Frey,  who 

HE  whole  forenoon  could    not   help   it   that    his   brother, 

of  this  eventful  day  Colonel  Hendrick,  was  on  parole  as  a  sus- 

w  a  s  occupied   i  n  pected  Tory,  and  that  another  brother, 

transmitting  to  the  Bernard,  and  a  nephew,  young  Philip 

proper  authorities  Frey,  Hendrick's  son,  were  wiSi  John- 

the   great    tidings  son  in  Canada.     So  the  family  subject 

which  had  so  f  ortu-  was  dropped. 

itously  come  to  us.  More  or  less  minute  reports  of  all 
For  this  purpose,  after  breakfast,  John  that  Enoch  revealed,  according  to  the 
Frey,  who  was  the  Brigade  Major  as  position  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
well  as  Sheriff,  rode  down  to  Caughna-  intended,  were  written  out  by  me,  and 
waga  with  me,  four  soldiers  bringing  despatched  by  messenger  to  General 
Enoch  in  our  train.  It  was  a  busy  Schuyler  at  Albany ;  to  Brigadier-General 
morning  at  the  Fonda  house,  where  we  Herkimer  near  the  Little  Falls ;  to  Col- 
despatched  our  business,  only  Jelles  onel  Campbell  at  Cherry  Valley ;  and  to 
Fonda  and  his  brother  Captain  Adam  my  old  comrade  Peter  Gansevoort,  now 
and  the  staunch  old  Samson  Sammons  a  full  colonel,  and  since  April  the  corn- 
being  admitted  to  our  counsels.  mandant  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Upon  him 
Here  Enoch  repeated  his  story,  tell-  the  first  brunt  of  the  coming  invasion 
ing  now  in  addition  that  one-half  of  the  would  fall.  He  had  under  him  only  five 
approaching  force  was  composed  of  hundred  men  —  the  Third  New  York 
Hfuiau  Chasseurs — skilled  marksmen  re-  Continentals — and  I  took  it  upon  my- 
cruited  in  Germany  from  the  gamekeep-  self  to  urge  now  upon  General  Schuyler 
er  or  forester  class — and  that  Joseph  that  more  should  be  speeded  to  him. 
Brant  was  expected  to  meet  them  at  This  work  finally  cleared  away,  and 
Oswego  with  the  Iroquois  war  party,  all  done  that  was  proper  until  the 
Colonel  Claus  having  command  of  the  military  head  of  Tryon  County,  Bri- 
Missisagues  or  Hurons  from  the  far  gadier  Herkimer,  should  take  action, 
west.  As  he  mentioned  the  names  of  there  was  time  to  remember  my  own 
various  officers  in  Sir  John's  regiment  affiurs.  It  had  been  resolved  that  no 
of  Tories,  we  ground  our  teeth  with  word  of  what  we  had  learned  should  be 
wrath.  They  were  the  names  of  men  made  public.  The  haying  had  begun, 
we  had  long  known  in  the  Valley — men  and  a  panic  now  would  work  only  disas- 
whose  brothers  and  kinsmen  were  still  ter  by  interfering  with  this  most  impor- 
among  us — some  even  holding  commis-  tant  harvest  a  day  sooner  than  need  be. 
sions  in  our  Militia.  Old  Sammons  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
could  not  restrain  a  snort  of  rage  when  keeping  Enoch  in  prison,  but  there  was 
the  name  of  Hon-Yost  Herkimer  was  a  real  fear  that  if  he  were  set  at  large  he 
mentioned  in  this  list  of  men  who  wore  might  reveal  his  secret.  Hence  John 
now  the  traitor's  "  Royal  Green "  imi-  Frey  suggested  that  I  keep  him  under 
form,  and  carried  commissions  from  my  eye,  and  this  jumped  with  my  in- 
King  George  to  fight  against  their  own  clmation. 

blood.  Accordingly,  when  the  noon-day  heat 

"  You    saw    no    Sammons    in    that  was  somewhat  abated,  we  set  out  down 

damned  snake's  nest.  111  be  bound ! "  the  VaUey  road  toward  The    Cedars. 

he  shouted  fiercelv  at  Enoch.  There  was  no  horse  for  him,  but  he 
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walked  with  the  spring  and  tirelessness  Madeira   mood  —  his   old   aooustomed 

of  a  greyhound,  his  hand  on  the  pommel  temper.    He  had  the  hiccoughs,  I  re- 

of  my  saddle.    The  four  soldiers  who  call,  when   he  spoke  with  me.    Most 

had  oome  down  from  Johnstown  followed  generally  he  does  have  them.    Yet,  speak 

in  our  rear,  keeping  under  the  shade  tiie  truth  and  shame  the  devil!  he  is 

where  they  could,  and  picking  berries  sober  two  days  to  that  Colonel  Sillinger's 

by  the  way.  one.    If  their  expedition  fails,  it  won't 

The  mysterious  letter  from  Philip  to  be  for  want  of  rum.    They  had  twenty 

his  deserted  wife  lay  heavily  upon  my  barrels    when    they  started    from    La 

thoughts.    I  could  not  ask  Enoch  if  he  Chine — and  it  went  to  my  heart  to  see 

knew  its  contents — which  it  turned  out  men  make  such  beasts  of  themselves." 

he  did  not — ^but  I  was  unable  to  keep  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this.     "  The 

my  mind  from  speculating  upon  them,  last  time  I  saw  you  before  to-dav,"  I 

During   all    these  fou^^een   months  said,  "  there  could  not  weU  have  been 

Daisy  and  I  had  rarely  spoken  of  her  less  than  a  quart  of  rum  inside  of  you." 

recreant  rufi&an  of  a  husband  —  or,  for  "  No  doubt !    But  it  is  quite  another 

that  matter,  of  any  other  phase  of  her  thing  to  guzzle  while  your  work  is  still 

sad  married  life.    There  had  been  some  in  hand.     That  I  never  woi^d  do  !  And 

little  constraint  between  us  for  a  time,  it  is  that  which  makes  me  doubt  these 

after  Mr.   Stewart's  childish  babbling  British  will  win,  in  the  long  run.     Bum 

about  us  as  still  youth  and  maiden,  is  good  to  rest  upon— it  is  rest  itself — 

He  never  happened  to  repeat  it,  and  the  when  the  labor  is  done  ;  but  it  is  ruin 

embarrassment    gradually   wore  away,  to  drink  it  when  your  task  is  still  ahead 

But  we  had  both  been  warned  by  it-—  of  you.    To  tell  the  truth,  I  could  not 

if  indeed  I  ought  to  speak  of  her  as  bear  to  see  these  fellows  drink,  drink, 

possibly  needing  such  a  warning — and  drink,  all  day  long,  with  all  their  hard 

by  tacit  consent  the  whole  subject  of  her  fighting  to  come.      It  made  me    un- 

situation  was  avoided.    I  did  not  even  easy." 

tell  her  that  I  owed  the  worst  and  most  "  And  is  it  your  purpose  to  join,  us  ? 

lasting   of  my  wounds  to   Philip.    It  We  are  the  sober  ones,  you  know." 

would  only  have  added  to  her  grief,  and  "  Well,  yes  and  no  I   I  don't  mind  giv- 

impeded  the  freedom  of  my  arm  when  ing  your  side  a  lift — it's  more  my  way 

the  chance  for  revenge  should  come.  of  thinking  than  the  other — and  you 

That  my  heart  had  been  all  this  while  seem  to  need  it  powerfully,  too.    But " 

deeply  t^der  toward  the  poor  girl,  I  — ^here  he  looked  critically  over  my  blue 

need  nardly  say.    I  tried  to  oelieve  that  and  bu£^  from  cockade  to  boot-tops — 

I  thought  of  her  only  as  the  dear  sister  "you  don't  get  any  imiform  on  me,  and 

of  my  childhood,  and  that  I  looked  upon  I  don't  join  any  regiment.    Fd  take  my 

her  when  we  met  with  no  more  than  the  chance  in  the  woods  first.    It  suits  you 

fondness  which  may  properly  glow  in  a  to  a  '  t ',  but  it  would  gag  me  from  the 

brother's  eyes.    For  the  most  part  I  first  minute." 

succeeded  in  believing  it — ^but  it  is  just  We  talked  thus  untQ  we  reached  The 

to  add  that  the  neighborhood  did  not.  Cedars.     I  left  Enoch  and  the  escort 

More  than  once  my  mother  had  angered  without,  and  knocked  at  the  door.    I 

me  by  reporting  that  people  talked  of  had  to  rap  a  second  time  before  Molly 

my  frequent  visits  to  The  Cedars,  and  Weim)le  appeared  to  let  me  in. 

fiunt  echoes  of  this  gossip  had  reached  **  We  were  all  upstairs,"  she    said, 

my  ears  from  other  sources.  wiping  her  hot  and  dusty  brow  with 

''You  did  not  stop  to  see  Mistress  her  apron — ''hard  at  it  1  I'll  send  her 
Cross  open  her  letter,  then  ?"  I  asked  down  to  you.  She  needs  a  little  breath- 
Enoch,  ing  spelL" 

"  No  1  why  should  I  ?    Nothing  was  The  girl  was  gone  before  I  could  ask 

said  about  that    He  paid  me  only  to  what  extra  necessity  for  labor  had  fallen 

deliver  it  into  her  hands."  upon  the  household,  this  sultry  sum- 

"And  what  was  his  mood  when  he  mer  afternoon, 

gave  it  to  ^ou?"  Daisy  came  hurriedly  to  me,  a  mo- 

"Why,  it  was  what  you  might  call  the  ment  later,  and  took  both  my  hands  in 

Vol.  VII.-«4 
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hers.    She  also  bore  signs  of  work  and  difference — ^between  us.     You  might  as 

weariness.  well  know  all ! " 

'^  Oh !    I  am  80  glad  you  are  come !  "  The  ''  all "  could  not  well  have  been 

she  said,  eagerly.     ''Twice  I  have  sent  more  hatefuL    I  smoothed  out  the  fold- 

Tulp  for  you  across  to  your  mother's,  ed  sheet  over  my  knee,  and  read  these 

It  seemed  as  if  you  never  would  come."  words,  written  in  a  loose,  bold  character, 

*'  Why,  what  is  it,  my  girl  ?    Is  it  with  no  date  or  designation  of  place, 

about  the  letter  from — ^from "  and  with  the  signature  scrawled  grandly 

''  You  know,  then  ! "  like  the  sign-manual  of  a  Duke,  at  least : 

"  Only  that  a  letter  came  to  you  yes-  aibr.^.„     t*  «                      *       *       i. 

.      ,       i         ,  .          rm.                 ^       "^ ,  '* Madam: — It  is  my  purpose  to  return  to 

terday  from  him.     The  messenger— he  cairncross  forthwith,  though  you  are  not  to 

IS  an  old  fnend  of  ours — ^told  me  that  publish  it. 

much — ^nothing  more."  **If  I  fail  to  find  you  there  residing,  as  is 

Daisy  turned  at  this,  and  took  a  chair,  your  duty,  upon  my  arrival,  I  shall  be  able  to 

motioning  me  to  another.    The  pleased  ^raSc"^^^^^^^^            ^^'  ^"^^^  *^°''»  ""^  '^'^^ 

excitement  at  my  arrival — apparently  so  ««I  am  fully  informed  of  your  behavior  in 

much    desired — was    succeeded     all    at  quitting  my  house  the  instant  my  back  was 

once  by  visible  embarrassment.  turned,  and  in  oonsorting  publicly  with  my 

"  Now  that  you  are  here,  I  scarcely  ®^®^J2i'  """^^  ^'^^^  '*^"'  ^*^*  ^  ^^"^  ""^  **'*^®'" 

know  why  I  wanted  you,  or— or  how  to  ^®?«®lu  these  rebels  and  knaves  will  shortly  be 

tell  you  what  it  is,"  she  said,  speakmg  shot  or  hanged,  including  without  fail  your 

slowly.      '^  I  was  full   of  the   idea  that  Dutch  gallant,  who,  I  am  told,  now  calls  him- 

nothing  could  be  done  without  your  ad-  ^^  *  ^fi2^,  ^^«  ^^H  7^®^**  ***  Z?"  ^^^  *S 

«4^A   ^^A  \^^^'^     ^-^A  «^-^4.   «^«r  JL«  i*««^  ^^^  faithfully  reported  to  me.     After  his  neck 

vice  and  help--and  yet,  now  you  have  ^^  ^^^  proi^rly  twisted,  I  may  be  in  a  better 

come,  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  left  humor  to  listen  to  such  excuses  as  you  can  offer 

for  you  to  say  or  do."     She  paused  for  in  his  regard,  albeit  I  make  no  promise. 

a  moment,  then  added  :  "  You  know  we  "^  despatoh  by  this  same  express  my  com- 

are  going  back  to  Cairncross."  r.uotToS!''' '""'"''"'"'""  ^pS^!^"" 

I  stared  at  her,   aghast.    The  best 

thing  I  could  say  was,  *^  Nonsense  !  "  One  clearly  had  a  right  to  time  for 

She    smiled    wearily.     ''So  I  might  reflection,  after  having  read  such  a  letter 

have  known  you  would  say.    But  it  is  as  this.    I  turned  the  sheet  over  and 

the  truth,  none  the  less.**  over  in  my  hands,  re-reading  lines  here 

'*  You  must  be  crazy ! "  and  there  under  pretence  of  study,  and 

"No,  Douw,  only  very,  very  wretch-  preserving  silence,  until  finally  she  asked 

ed ! "  me  what  I  thought  of  it  alL    Then  I  had 

The  poor  girVs  voice  faltered  as  she  perforce  to  sp^k  my  mind, 

spoke,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  glisten  "  I  think,  if  you  wish  to  know,"  I  said 

of  tears  in  her  eyes.     She  had  borne  so  deliberately,  "that  this  husband  of  yours 

brave  and  calm  a  front  through  all  her  is  the  most  odious  brute  God  ever  al- 

trouble,  that  this  suggestion  of  a  sob  lowed  to  live ! " 

wrung  my  heart  with  the  cruelty  of  a  There  came  now  in  her  reply  a  curious 

novel  sorrow.    I  drew  my  chair  nearer  confirmation  of  the  familiar  saying  that 

to  her.  no  man  can  ever  comprehend  a  woman. 

"  Tell  me  about  it  all,  Daisy — if  you  A  long  life's  experience  has  convinced 

can."  me  that  the  simplest  and  more  direct 

Her  answer  was  to  impulsively  take  a  of  her  sex  must  be,  in  the  inner  work- 
letter  from  her  pocket,  and  hand  it  to  ings  of  her  mind,  an  enigma  to  the 
me.  She  would  have  recalled  it  an  vdsest  man  that  ever  existed ;  so  im- 
instant  later.  pressed  am  I  with  this  fact  that  several 
No — give  it  me  back  I "  she  cried,  times  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  I 
I  forgot !  There  are  things  in  it  you  have  been  at  pains  to  disavow  all  knowl- 
should  not  see  I "  edge  of  why  the  women  folk  of  my  tale 

But  even  as  I  held  it  out  to  her,  she  did  this  or  that,  only  recording  the  fact 

changed  her  mind  once  again.  that  they  did  do  it— and  thus  to  the  end 

"No!     Bead  it,"  she  said,  sinking  of  time,  Itake  it,  the  world's  stories  must 

back  in  her  chair ;   "it  can  make  no  be  written. 
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This  was  what  Daisy  actually  said  :  which  had  in  it  more  harsh  phrases  than 

*^  But  do  you  not  see,  running  through  she  had  heard  in  all  her  me  from  me 

eyery  line  of  the  letter,  and  but  indiffer-  before,  but,  after  a  little  pause,  said  to 

ently  concealed,  the  confession  that  he  me  quite  calmly  : 

is  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  and  that  "  I  know  you  deem  him  all  bad.    You 

he  still  loves  me  ?  "  never  allowed  him  any  good  quality." 

''I    certainly    see    nothing    of    the  "You  know  him  better  than  I — a 

kind  ! "  thousand  times  better,  more's  the  pity. 

She  had  the  letter  by  heart :  ''  Else  Very  well !    I  rest  the  case  with  you. 

why  does  he  wish  me  to  return  to  his  Tell  me,  out  of  all  your  knowledge  of 

home  ?  "  she  asked.     '^  And  you  see  he  the  man,  what  '  good  quality '  he  ever 

is  grieved  at  my  having  been  friendly  showed,  how  he  idiowed  it,  and  when  I " 

witib  those  who  are  not  his  friends  ;  that  ''Have  you  forgotten  that  he  saved 

he  would  not  be  if  he  cared  nothing  for  my  life  ?  " 

me.    Note,  too,  how  at  the  close,  even  "  No,  but  he  forgot  it  —  or  rather 

when  he  has  shown  that  by  the  reports  made  it  the  subject  of  taunts,  in  place 

that  have  reached  him  he  is  justified  in  of  soft  thoughts. 

suspecting  me,  he  as  much  as  says  that  ''  And  he  loved  me — ah  I  he  truly  did 

he  wiU  forgive  me."  — for  a  little  I " 

''  Yes — ^perhaps — when  once  he   has  ''  Yes,  he  loved  you !    So  he  did  his 

had  his  sweet  fQl  of  seeing  me  kicking  horses,  his  kennel,  his  wine-cellar — and 

at  the  end  of  a  rope  !    Truly  I  marvel,  a  hundred-fold  more  he  loved  himself, 

Daisy,  how  you  can  be  so  blind,  after  and  his  cursed  pride." 

all  the  misery  and  suffering  this  ruffian  ''  How  you  hate  him ! " 

has  caused  you."  ''  Hate  him  ?    Yes  I    Have  I  not  been 

"  He  is  my  husband,  Douw,"  she  said,  given  cause  V 

simply,  as  if  that  settled  everything.  ''  He  often  said  that  he  was  not  in 

''Yes,  he  is  your  husband — a  noble  fault  for  throwing  Tulp  over  the  gulf- 

and  loving  husband,  in  truth  !    He  first  side.    He  knew  no  reason,  he  avowed, 

makes  your  life  wretched  at  home — you  why  you  should  have  sought  a  quarrel 

know  you  were  wretched,  Daiefy  I    Then  with  him  that  day,  and  forced  it  upon 

he  deserts  you,  despoiling  your  house  him,  there  in  the  gulf,  and  as  for  Tulp 

before  your  very  eyes,  humiliating  you  — why,  the  foolish  boy  ran  at  him.    Jfa 

in  the  hearing  of  your  servants,  and  it  not  so  ? " 

throwing  the  poverty  of  your  parents  in  "  Who  speaks  of  Tulp  ?  "  I  asked  im- 

your  face  as  he  goes !    He  stops  away  patiently.     "  If  he  had  tossed  all  Ethio- 

two  years — having  you  watched  mean-  pia  over  the  cliff,  and  left  me  you — ^I — 

while,  it  seems — ^yet  never  vouchsafing    I " 

you  so  much  as  a  word  of  message !  The  words  were  out ! 

Then  at  last,  when  these  coward  Tories  I  bit  my  tongue  in  shamed  regret, 

have  bought  help  enough  in  Germany  and  dared  not  let  my  glance  meet  hers, 

and  in  the  Indian  camps  to  embolden  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  this  was  pre- 

them  to  come  down    and  look  their  cisely  what  I  should  not  have  utt^ed 

neighbors  in  the  face,  he  is  pleased  to  — what  I  wanted  least  to  say.     But  it 

write  you    this    letter,   abounding    in  had  been  said,  and  I  was  covered  with 

coarse  insults  in  eveiy  sentence.    He  confusion.      The    necessity  of    saying 

tells  you  of  his  coming  as  he  might  no-  something  to  bridge  over  this  chasm 

tify  a  tavern  wench.    He  hectors  and  of    insensate    indiscretion    tugged    at 

orders  you  as  if  you  were  his  slave.    He  my  senses,  and  finally — ^after  what  had 

pleasantly    promises    the    ignominious  seemed  an  age  of  silence — ^I  stammered 

death  of  your  chief  friends.    And  all  this  on  : 

you  take    kindly  —  sifting    his    brutal  "  What  I  mean  is,  we  never  liked  each 

words  in   search  for  even   the  tiniest  other.    Why,  the  first  time  we  ever  met, 

grain  of  manliness.    My  faith,  I  am  as-  we  fought.    You  cannot  remember  it, 

tonished  at  you  I    I  credited  you  with  but  we  did.     He  knocked  me  into  the 

more  spirit."  ashea    And  then  there  was  our  dilute 

She  was  not  angered  at  this  outburst,  at  Albany — at  the  Patroon's  Mansion, 
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fou  will  recall  And  then  at  Quebec.  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  carriage  aroimd  b^ 
have  never  told  you  of  this,"  I  went  on,  the  Johnstown  road.  I^b  was  civil 
recklessly,  "  but  we  met  that  morning,  ahnost  to  the  point  of  servility,  but,  to 
in  the  snow,  as  Montgomery  fell  He  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  sent  up  a 
knew  me,  dark  as  it  still  was,  and  we  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  house  that  very 
grappled.  This  scar  here,"  I  pointed  night,  brought  Master  Bab  down  to  be 
to  a  reddish  seam  across  my  temple  and  safely  locked  up  by  the  Sheriff  at  Johns- 
cheek,  '^  this  was  his  doing."  town,  and  left  her  Enoch  instead. 

I  have  said  that  I  coidd  never  meet 

Daisy  in    these  days,   without  feeling  

that,  mere  chronology  to  the  opposite  CHAPTER  XXX. 

notwithstanding,    she    was    much    the 

older  and  more  competent  person  of  the  fbom  the  scythb  akd  reaper  to  the 

two.     This    sense    of    juvenility    over-  musket. 

whelmed  me  now,  as  she  calmly  rose  and 

put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  took  And  now,  with  all  the  desperate  energy 

a  restful,  as  it  were  maternal,  charge  of  of  men  who  risked  everything  that  mor- 

me  and  my  mind.  tal  can  have  in  jeopardy,  we  prepared  to 

**  Mj  dear  Douw,"  she  said,  with  as  meet  the  invasion, 
fine  an  assumption  of  quiet,  composed  The  tidings  of  the  next  few  days  but 
superiority  as  if  she  had  not  up  to  that  amplified  what  Enoch  had  told  us. 
moment  been  talking  the  veriest  non-  Thomas  Spencer,  the  half-breed,  for- 
sense,  ''I  understand  just  what  you  warded  full  intelligence  of  the  approach- 
mean.  Do  not  think,  if  I  seem  some-  ing  force ;  Oneida  runners  brought  in 
times  thoughtless  or  indifferent,  that  I  stories  of  its  magnitude,  with  which  the 
am  not  aware  of  your  feelings,  or  that  I  forest  glades  began  to  be  vocal ;  Colonel 
fail  to  appreciate  the  fondness  you  have  Gansevoort,  working  night  and  day  to 
always  given  me.  I  know  wnat  you  put  into  a  proper  state  of  defence  the 
would  have  said "  dilapidated  Fort  at  the  Mohawk's  head- 

**  It  was  exactly  what  I  most  of  all  waters,  sent  down  urgent  demands  for 

would  not  have  said,"  I  broke  in  with,  supplies,  for  more  men,  and  for  militia 

in  passing.  support. 

''Even  so.  But  do  you  think,  silly  At  the  most,  General  Schuyler  could 
boy,  that  the  thought  was  new  to  me  ?  spare  him  but  two  hundred  men,  for 
Of  course  we  shall  never  speak  of  it  Albany  was  in  sore  panic  at  the  iaJl  of 
again,  but  I  am  not  altogether  sorry  it  Ticonderoga  and  the  menace  of  Bur- 
was  referred  to.  It  gives  me  the  chance  goyne's  descent  in  force  through  the 
to  say  to  you,"  her  voice  softened  and  Champlain  country.  We  watched  this 
wavered  here,  as  she  looked  around  the  little  troop  march  up  the  river  road  in 
dear  old  room,  reminiscent  in  every  de-  a  doud  of  dust — and  realized  that  this 
tail  of  our  youth,  "  to  say  to  you  that,  was  the  final  thing  Congress  and  the 
wherever  my  duty  may  be,  my  heart  is  State  could  do  for  us.  What  more  was 
here,  here  under  this  roof  where  I  was  to  be  done,  we  men  of  the  Valley  must 
so  happy,  and  where  the  two  best  men  I  do  for  ourselves. 

shall  ever  know  loved  me  so  tenderly,  so  It  was  almost  welcome,  this  grim, 

truly,  as  daughter  and  sister."  blood -red  reality  of  peril  which  now 

Tbere  were  tears  in  her  eves  at  the  stared  us  in  the  face,  so  good  and  whole- 
end,  but  she  was  calm  and  self-sustained  some  a  change  did  it  work  in  the  spirit 
enough.  of  the  Valley.    Despondency  vanished ; 

She  was  very  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  the  cavillers  who  had  disparaged  Wash- 
was  her  duty  to  go  to  Caimcross  at  once,  ington  and  Schuyler,  sneered  at  stout 
and  nothing  I  could  say  sufficed  to  dis-  Governor  Clinton,  and  doubted  aU  things 
suade  her.  So  it  turned  out  that  the  save  that  matters  would  end  badly, 
afternoon  and  evening  of  this  important  ceased  their  grumbling  and  took  heart ; 
day  were  devoted  to  convoying  across  to  men  who  had  wavered  and  been  luke- 
'  Caimcross  the  whole  Cedars  establish-  warm  or  suspicious  came  forward  now 
ment,  I  myself  accompanying  Daisy  and  and  threw  in  tiieir  lot  with  their  neigh- 
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bors.  And  if  here  and  there  on  the  hill-  word  ''neighbor" — the  husbandman  or 

sides  were  silent  houses  whence  no  help  hoer  who  is  nigh,  and  to  whom  in  nature 

was  to  come,  and  where,  if  the  enemy  you  first  look  for  help  and  sympathy 

once  broke  through,  he  would  be  wel-  and  friendship.    It  wsls  in  this  fortiiight 

comed  the  more  as  a  friend  if  his  hands  of  common  peril  that  we  saw  how  truly 

were  spattered  with  our  blood — ^the  con-  we  shared  everything— even  life  itself — 

soiousness,  I  say,  that  we  had  these  base  and  how  good  it  was  to  work  for  as  well 

traitors  in  our  midst  only  gave  us  a  as  to  fight  for  one  another — each  for  all, 

de^>er  resolution  not  to  faU.  and  all  for  each.    Forty  years  have  gone 

Oimeral  Herkimer  presently  issued  by  since  that  summer,  yet  still  I  seem  to 
his  order  to  the  Tryon  militia,  apprising  discover  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  the  help- 
them  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  sum-  ful  traces  of  that  fortnight's  harvesting 
moning  all  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to  in  common.  The  poor  hauers  and  squat- 
arms.  There  was  no  doubt  now  where  ters  from  the  bush  came  out  then,  and 
the  blow  would  falL  Cherry  Valley,  did  their  share  of  the  work,  and  we  went 
Unadilla,  and  the  Sacondaga  settlements  back  with  them  into  their  forest  dear- 
no  longer  feared  raids  from  the  wilder-  ings  and  beaver-flies,  and  helped  them 
ness  upon  their  flanks.  The  invaders  get  in  their  small  crops  in  ttun.  And 
were  coming  forward  in  a  solid  mass,  to  to  this  day  ther^is  more  brotherly  feel- 
strike  square  at  the  Valley's  head.  There  ing  here  between  the  needy  and  the 
we  must  meet  them  !  well-to-do  than  I  know  of  anywhere  else. 

It  warms  my  old  heart  still  to  recall  When  the  bams  were  filled,  and  the 
the  earnestness  and  calm  courage  of  that  sweet-smelling  stacks  outside  properly 
summer  fortnight  of  preparation.  All  built  and  thatched,  the  scythe  was  laid 
up  and  down  the  Valley  bottom-lands  aside  for  the  mudLct,  the  sickle  for  the 
the  haying  was  in  progress.  Yotmg  sword  and  pistoL  AU  up  the  Valley  the 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  came  out  to  drums'  rattle  drowned  the  drone  of  the 
carry  forward  this  work  in  common,  locusts  in  the  stubble.  The  women 
The  meadows  were  taken  in  their  or-  moulded  bullets  now  and  filled  powder- 
der,  some  toiling  with  scythe  and  sickle,  horns  instead  of  making  drinks  for  the 
others  standing  guard  at  the  forest  hay-field.  There  was  no  thought  any- 
borders  of  the  fields  to  protect  the  work-  where  save  of  preparation  for  the  march, 
ers.  It  was  a  goodly  yield  that  year,  I  Gims  were  cleaned,  flints  replaced,  new 
remember,  and  never  in  my  knowledge  hickory  ramrods  whittied  out,  and  the 
was  the  harvest  gathered  and  housed  grindstones  threw  off  sparks  tmder  the 
better  or  more  thoroughly  than  in  this  pressure  of  swords  and  spear- heads, 
period  of  genuine  danger,  when  no  man  Even  the  littie  children  were  at  work 
mew  whose  catUe  wovdd  feed  upon  his  rubbing  goose-grease  into  the  hard 
hay,  a  month  hence.  The  women  and  leather  of  their  elders'  foot-gear,  against 
girls  worked  beside  the  men,  and  brought  the  lon^  tramp  to  Fort  Stanwix. 
them  cooling  drinks  of  ginger,  molasi^,  By  this  time,  the  first  of  August^  we 
and  vinegar,  and  spread  tables  of  food  knew  more  about  the  foe  we  were  to  meet, 
in  the  early  evening  shade  for  the  weary  The  commander  whom  Enoch  had  heard 
gleaners.  These  would  march  home  in  called  Sillinger  was  learned  to  be  one 
bodies,  a  littie  later,  those  with  muskets  Colonel  St.  Leger,  a  British  officer  of 
being  at  the  front  and  rear,  and  then,  distinction,  which  might  have  been  even 
after  a  short  night's  honest  sleep,  the  greater  if  he  had  not  embraced  the  old- 
rising  sun  would  find  them  again  at  work  world  military  vice  of  his  day — grievous 
upon  some  other  farm.  drunkenness.     The  gathering  of  Indians 

There  was  something  very  good  and  at  Oswego  under  Claus  and  Brant  was 

strengthening  in  this  banding  together  larger  than  the  first  reports  had  made 

to  get  the  hay  in  for  alL    During  twen-  it.    The  regular  troops,  both  British  and 

ty  years  of  peace  and  security,  we  had  German,  intended  for  our  destruction, 

grown  selfieui  and  solitary — each  man  were  said  to  alone  outnumber  the  whole 

for  himself.     We  had  forgotten,  in  the  militia  force  which  we  could  hope  to 

strife  for  individual  gain  and  prefer-  oppose  to  them.    But  most  of  all  we 
ment,  the  true  meaning  of  that  fine  old    thought  of  the  hundreds  of  our  old  Tory 
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neighbors,  who  were  bringing  this  army  never  known  before  to  marshal  our  yeo- 

down  upon  us  to  avenge    their  own  manry  together. 

fancied  wrongs.     And  when  we  thought  Under  the  pelting  July  sun,  in  the 

of  them  we  moodily  rattled  the  bullets  saddle    from  morning  tUl    night  —  to 

in  our  deerskin  bags,  and  bent  the  steel  Cherry  Valley,  to  Stone  Arabia,  to  the 

more  fiercely  upon  the  whirling,  hissing  obscure  little  groups  of  cabins  in  the 

stone.  bush,  to  the  remote  settlements  on  the 

I  have  read  much  of  war,  both  ancient  TJnadilla  and  the  East  Creek— organiz- 
and  modem.  I  declare  solemnly  that  in  ing,  suggesting,  pleading,  sometimes,  I 
no  chronicle  of  warfare  in  any  country,  fear,  also  cursing  a  little,  my  difficult 
whether  it  be  of  great  campaigns  like  work  was  at  last  done.  The  men  of  the 
those  of  Marlborough  and  the  late  King  Mohawk  District  regiment,  who  came 
of  Prussia,  and  that  strange  Buonaparte,  more  directly  imder  my  eye,  were  mus- 
half  god,  half  devil,  who  has  now  been  tered  at  Caughnawaga,  and  some  of  the 
caged  at  last  at  St.  Helena  ;  or  of  brutal  companies  that  were  best  filled  de- 
invasions  by  a  foreign  enemy,  as  when  spatched  forward  under  Captain  Adam 
the  French  overran  and  desolated  the  Fonda,  who  was  all  impatience  to  get 
Palatinate  ;  or  of  buccaneering  and  pi-  first  to  Fort  Dayton — die  general  ren- 
ratical  enterprises  by  the  Spaniards  and  dezvous.  In  all  we  were  likdy  to  gather 
.  Portuguese ;  or  of  the  fighting  of  sav-  together  in  this  regiment  one  hundred 
ages  or  of  Ihe  Don  Cossacks — in  none  and  thirty  men,  and  this  was  better  than 
of  these  records,  I  aver,  can  you  find  a  fortnight  ago  had  seemed  possible, 
so  much  wanton  baseness  and  beast-like  They  were  sturdy  fellows  for  the  most 
bloodthirstiness  as  these  native-bom  part,  tall,  deep-chested,  and  hard  of  mus- 
Tories  showed  toward  us.  Mankind  has  cle.  They  came  from  the  high  forest 
not  been  capable  of  more  utter  cruelty  clearings  of  Kingsland  and  Tribes  Hill, 
and  wickedness  than  were  in  their  hearts,  from  the  lower  Valley  flatlands  near  to 
Beside  them  the  lowest  painted  heathen  Schenectady,  from  the  bush  settlements 
in  their  train  was  a  Chnstian,  the  most  scattered  back  on  Aries  Creek,  from  the 
ignorant  Hessian  peasant  was  a  noble-  rich  farms  and  villages  of  Johnstown, 
man.  and  Caughnawaga,  and  Spraker's.  There 

Ever  since  my  talk  with  Colonel  Day-  were  among  them  all  sorts  and  condi- 

ton  I  had  been  trying  to  look  upon  these  tions  of  men,  thrifty  and  thriftless,  cau- 

Tories  as  men  who,  however  mistaken,  tious  and    imprudent,   the    owners  of 

were  acting  from,  a  sense  of  duty.     For  slaves  along  with  poor  yokels  of  scarce- 

a  fuU  year  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  sue-  ly  higher  estate  than  the  others'  nig- 

ceeded  —  indeed,  more  than  once,   so  gers.    Here  were  posted  thick  in  the 

temperately  did  I  bring  myself  in  my  roll-call  such  names  as  Fonda,  Starin, 

new  philosophy  to  think  of  them,  I  was  Yates,  Sammons,  Qardenier,  and  Wem- 

wamed  by  my  elders  that  it  would  be  pie.    Many  of  the  officers,  and  some  few 

better  for  me  to  keep  my  generous  no-  of  the  men,  had  rough  imitations  of 

tions  to  myself.    But  now,  when  the  uniform,  such  as  home-made  materials 

stress  came,  all  this  philanthropy  fell  and  craft  could  command,  but  these 

away.    These  men  were  leading  down  to  varied  largely  in  style  and  color.     The 

their  old  home  an  army  of  savages  and  great  majority  of  the  privates  wore  sim- 

alien  soldiers ;  they  were  boasting  that  ply  their    farm    homespun,   gray   and 

we,  their  relatives,  or  whilom  school-fel-  patched,  and  some  had  not  even  their 

lows,    neighbors,    friends,    should    be  hat  brims  turned  up  with  a  cockade — 

slaughtered  like  rats  in  a  pit ;  their  com-  but  they  had  a  look  on  their  sunburned, 

mander,  St.  Leger,  published  at  their  gnarled,   and  honest  faces  which  the 

instigation  general  orders  offering  his  Butlers  and  Johnsons  might  well  have 

Indiws  twenty  dollars  apiece  for  the  shrunk  from. 

scfQps  of  our  men,  women,  and  children  !  These  men  of  the  Mohawk  district 

How  could  one  pretend  not  to  hate  such  spoke  more  Dutch  than  anything  else, 

monsters?  though  there  were  both  English  and 

At  least  I  did  not  pretend  any  longer.  High  German  tongues    among    them, 

but  worked  with  an  enthusiasm  I  had  They    had     more    old    acquaintances 
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among  the  Tories  than  had  their  Pala-  of  little  else — jei  I  feared  that  my  visit 

tine  friends  up  the  river,  for  this  had  might — ^might " 

been  the  Johnsons' own  district.    Hence,        Very  early  in  this  tale  it  was  my 

though  in  niunbers  we  were   smaller  pride  to  explain  that  my  mother  was  a 

than  the  regiments  that  mustered  above  superior  woman.    Faults  of  temper  die 

at  Stone  Arabia  and  Zimmerman's,  at  may  have  had,  and  eke  narrow  preju- 

Canajoharie,  and  Cheny.  Valley,  we  were  dices  on  sundry  points.    But  she  had 

richer  in  hate.  also    great    good    sense  —  which    she 

At  daybreak  on  August  2d,  the  re-  showed  now  by  leaving  the  room, 
maining   companies    of  this    regiment        ''I  came  to  you  instead,  you  see,"  my 

were  to  start  on  their  march  up  the  dear  girl  said,  trying  to  smile,  yet  with 

Yalley.     I  rode  home  to  my  mother's  a  quivering  lip ;  '' I  could  not  have  slept, 

house  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  I  could  not  have  borne  to  live  almost,  it 

to  spend  what  might  be  a  last  night  un-  seems,  if  I  had  let  you  ride  off  without 

der  her  roof.     On  the  morrow,  Samson  a  word,  without  a  sign." 
Sammons  and  Jelles  Fonda,  members        We  stood  thus  facing  each  other  for 

of  the  Committee    of    Safety,   and    I,  a  moment  —  I  mumbling  forth  some 

could  easily  overtake  the  column  on  our  commonplaces  of  explanation,  she  look- 

borsea  ing  intently  into  my  eyes.    Then  with  a 

I  was  greatly  perplexed  and  unsettled  sudden  deep  outburst  of  anguish,  moan- 
in  mind  about  Daisy  and  my  duty  mg-^iieovialj,**  Must  you  truly  go?'' ^e 
toward  her,  and,  though  I  turned  this  came,  nay,  almost  fell  into  my  arms, 
over  in  my  thoughts  the  whole  distance,  burying  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  and 
I  could  come  to  no  satisfactory  condu-  weeping  violently, 
sion.  On  the  one  hand,  I  yearned  to  It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  speak 
go  and  say  farewell  to  her;  on  the  much  of  the  hour  that  followed.  I  would, 
other,  it  was  not  dear,  after  that  letter  in  truth,  pass  over  it  wholly  in  silence — 
of  her  husband's,  that  I  could  do  this  as  being  too  sacred  a  thing  for  aught  of 
without  unjustly  prejudicing  her  as  a  disclosure  or  speculation — ^were  it  not 
wife.  For  the  wife  of  this  viper  she  that  some  might,  in  this  case,  think 
still  was,  and  who  could  tell  how  soon  lightiy  of  the  pure  and  good  woman  who, 
she  might  not  be  in  his  power  again  ?  unduly  wrung  by  years  of  grief,  disap- 

I  was  still  wrestling  with  th^  vexa-  pointment,  and  trial,  now,  from  very  wea- 

tious   question  when    I    came  to    my  riness  of  soul,  sobbed  upon  my  breast, 

mother's  house.    I  tied  the  horse  to  the  And  that  would  be  intolerable, 
fence  till  Tulp  should  come  out  for  him.        We  sat  side  by  side  in  the  little  musty 

and  went  in,  irresolutely.      At  every  parlor.    I  did  not  hold  her  hand,  or  so 

step  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  ought  in-  much  as  touch  her  gown  with  my  knee 

stead  to  be  going  toward  Caimcross.  or  foot. 

GKiess  my  surprise  at  being  met,  al-  We  talked  of  impersonal  things — of 
most  upon  th  <  threshold,  by  the  very  the  coming  invasion,  of  the  chances  of  re- 
woman  of  whoi  1  of  all  others  I  had  been  lieving  Fort  Stanwix,  of  the  joy  it  would 
thinking !  M^  mother  and  she  had  ap-  be  to  me  if  I  could  bear  a  good  part  in 
parentiy  made  up  their  differences  and  rescuing  my  dear  friend  Gansevoort,  its 
stood  together,  waiting  for  me.  brave  young  commandant.    I  told  her 

"  Were  you  going  away,  Douw,  with-  about  Peter,  and  of  how  we  two  had  con- 
out  coming  to  see  me— to  say  good-  sorted  together  in  Albany,  and  later  in 
by  ?  "  asked  Daisy,  with  a  soft  reproach  Quebec.  And  this  led  us  back — as  we 
in  her  voice.  ''Your  mother  tells  me  had  so  often  returned  before  during 
of  your  starting  to-morrow  —  for  the  these  latter  hateful  months  —  to  the 
battle."  sweet  companionship  of  our  own  child- 

I  took  her   hand    and,   despite   my  hood  and  youth.     She,  in  turn,  talked 

mother's  presence,  continued  to  hold  it  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  seemed  less  strong 

in  mine.    This  was  bold,  but  there  was  and  contented  in  his  new  home  at  Caim- 

littie  enough  of  bravery  in  my  words.  cross.    He  had  much  enjoyment  now,  she 

"  Yes,  we  go  to-morrow ;  I  wanted  said,  in  counting  over  a  rosary  of  beads 

to  come — all  day  I  have  been  thinking  which  had  been  his  mother's,  reiterating 
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a  prayer  for  each  one  in  the  Bomish  for  your  safety,"  she  said,  with  a  soft 

fashion,  and  he  was  curiously  able  to  re-  smile,  "and  I  will  pray  too.      Oh,  do 

member  these  long-disused  formulas  of  spare  yourself  I    Come  back  to  us  I " 

his  boyhood,  even  while  he  forgot  the  ''  I  feel  it  in  my  bones,"  I  answered 

things  of  yesterday.    I  commented  upon  stoutly.     ''Fear  nothing,  I  shall  come 

this,  pointing  out  to  her  that  this  is  back ! " 

the  strange  quality  of  the  Eoman  faith —  The  tall,  bright -eyed,   shrewd    old 

that  its  forms  and  customs,  learned  in  dame,  my  mother,  came  in  at  this,  and 

youth,  remain  in  the  a£fections  of  Papists  Daisy  consented  to  stop  for  supper  with 

to  their  dying  day,  even  after  many  years  us,  but  not  to  spend  the  night  with  one 

of  neglect  and  unbelief ;  whereas  in  the  of  my  sisters,  as  was  urged.    I  read  her 

seyere,  Spanish  -  drab  Protestantism  to  reason  to  be  that  she  shrank  from  a  sec- 

which  I  was  reared,  if  one  once  loses  ond  and  public  farewell  in  the  morning, 

interest  in  the  tenets  themselves,  there  The  supper  was  ahnost  a  cheery  mefJ. 

is  nothing  whatever  left  upon  which  the  The  women  would  have  readily  enough 

mind  may  linger  pleasantly.  made  it  doleful,  I  ^mcy,  but  my  spirits 

Thus  our  conversation  ran — decorous  were  too  high  for  that.    There  were  birds 

and  harmless  enough  in  all  conscience,  singing  in  my  heart.    My  mother  from 

And  if  the  thoughts  masked  by  these  time  to  time  looked  at  me  searchingly, 

words  were  all  of  a  forbidden  subject —  as  if  to  guess  the  cause  of  this  elation, 

if  the  very  air  about  us  was  laden  with  but  I  doubt  she  was  as  mystified  as  I 

sweet  influences — if,  when  our  eyes  met,  then  thought. 

each  read  in  the  other's  glance  a  whole  At  twilight  I  stood  bare-headed  and 

world  of  meaning  evaded  in  our  talk —  watched  Daisy  drive  away,  with  Enoch 

were  we  to  blame  ?  and  Tulp  as  a  mounted  escort     The 

I  said  ''no"  then,  in  my  own  heart,  latter  was  also  to  remain  with  her  dur- 

honestly.    I  say  it  now.     Why,  think  ing  my  absence — and  Major  Mauveren- 

you !    This  love  of  ours  was  as  old  as  sen  almost  envied  his  slave, 
our  intelligence  itself.     Looking  back, 
we  could  l^cace  its  soft  touch  upon  every 

little  childish  incident  we  had  in  com-  CHAPTER  XXXT. 
mon  memory ;  the  cadence  of  its  music 
bore  forward,  tenderly,  sweetly,  the  song 
of  all  that  had  been  happy  in  our  lives. 

We  were  man  and  woman  now,  wise  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  early 

grave  by  reason  of  sorrow  and  pain  and  breakfast  next  morning,  or  the  calm,  yet 

great  trials.    These  had  come  upon  us  serious  air  with  which  my  mother  and 

both  because  neither  of  us  had  frankly  two  unmarried  sisters  went  about  the 

said,  at  a  time  when  to  have  said  it  few  remaining  duties  of  preparing  for 

would  have  been  to  alter  all — "I  love  my  departure.    For  all  they  said,  they 

you ! "     And  this  we  must  not  say  to  might  have  been  getting  me  ready  for 

each  other  even  now,  by  all  the  bonds  a  fishing  excursion,  but  it  would  be 

of  mutual  honor  and  self-respect     But  wrong  to  assume  that  they  did  not  think 

not  any  known  law,  human  or  divine,  as  gravely  as  if  they  had  flooded  the 

could  hold  our  thoughts  in  leash.     So  kitchen  with  tears, 

we  sat  and  talked  of  common  things.  Little  has  been  said  of   these  good 

calmly  and  without  restraint,  and  our  women  in  the  course  of  my  story,  for 

minds  were  lei^es  away,  in  fields  of  the  reason  that  Fate  gave  them  very  lit- 

their  own  choosing,  amid  sunshine  and  tie  to  do  with  it,  and  the  narrative  is 

flowers  and  the  low  chanting  of  love's  full  long  as  it  is,  without  the  burden  of 

cherubim.  extraneous   personages.     But  I  would 

We  said  farewell,  instinctively,  before  not  have  it  thought  that  we  did  not  all 

my  mother  returned.    I  held  her  hands  love  one  another,  and  stand  up  for  one 

in  mine,  and,  as  if  she  had  been  a  girl  another,  because  we  kept  cool  about  it 

again,  gently  kissed  the  white  forehead  During  this  last  year,  in  truth,  mv 

she  as  gently  inclined  to  me.  mother  and  I  had  seen  more  of  each 

"  Poor  old  father  is  to  bum  candles  other  than  for  all  the  time  before  since 
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my  infancy,  and  in  the  main  bad  got  on  they  ahould    never  see  again !  —  that 

admirably  together.    Dempite  the  affeo-  nothing  but  our  right  arms  could  save 

tation  of  indifference  in  her  letter,  she  these  women,  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 

did  not  lack  for  pride  in  my  being  a  from  the  hatchet  and  scalping-knife. 
Major ;  it  is  true  tiiat  she  exhibited  lit-        I  swung  myself  into  the  saddle  sternly 

tie  of  this  emotion  to  me,  fearing  its  ef-  at  this  thought^  and  gripped  the  reins 

feet  upon  my  vanity,  doubtless,  but  her  hard  and  pushed  my  weight  upon  the 

neighbors   and  gossips   heard  a  good  stirrups.    By  all  the  gods,  I  should  not 

deal  from  it,  I  fancy.    It  was  in  her  nat-  take  this  ride  for  nothing ! 
ure  to  be  proud,  and  she  had  right  to        ''  Be  of  good  hearty  mother ! "  I  said, 

be — ^for  what  other  widow  in  the  Valley,  between  my  teeth.     "  We  shall  drive 

left  in  sore  poverty  with  a  household  of  the  scoundrels  back — such  as  we  do  not 

children,  had,  like  her,  by  individual  ex-  feed  to  the  wolve&" 
ertions,  thrift,  and  keen  management,        *'  Aye  1    And  do  you  your  part ! "  said 

brought  all  that  family  well  up,  pur-  this  fine  old  daughter  of  the  men  who 

chased  and  paid  for  her  own  homei^ad  through  eighty  years  of  warfare  broke 

and  farm,  and  laid  by  enough  for  a  com-  the  back  of  l^ain.     "  Remember  that 

f ortable  old  a^e  ?  Not  one  !  She  there-  you  are  a  Van  Hoom  I " 
fore  was  jifstifled  in  respecting  herself  ''I  shall  not  forget! " 
and  exacting  respect  from  others,  and  it        **  And  is  that  young  Philip  Cross — 

pleased  me  that  she  should  have  satis-  her  husband — witii  Johnson's  crew  ?  " 
faction  as  well  in  my  advancement.    But        "  Yes,  he  is  I " 

she  did  ruffle  me  sometimes  by  seeking        '*  Then  if  he  gets  back  to  Canada  alive 

to  manage  my  business  for  me  —  she  you  are  not  the  man  your  grandfather 

never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  it  was  Baltus  was ! " 

within  her  ability  to  make  a  much  better        These  were  her  last  words,  and  they 

major  than  I  was — and  by  ever  and  anon  rang  in  my  ears  long  after  I  had  joined 

selecting  some  Valley  maiden  for  me  to  Fonda  and  Sammons  at  Caughnawaga, 

marry.    This  last  became  a  veritable  in-  and  we  had  started  westward  to  overt^e 

fliction,  so  that  I  finally  assured  her  I  the  regiment.    If  I  could  find  this  Philip 

should  never  marry — ^my  heart  being  ir-  Cross,  there  was  nothing  more  fixed  in 

revocably  fixed  upon  a  hopelessly  imat-  my  mind  than  the  resolve  to  kill  liim. 
tainable  ideal  We  rode  for  the  most  part  without 

I  desired  her  to  suppose  that  this  re-  conversation  along  the  rough,  sun-baked 

ferred  to  some  Albany  woman,  but  I  was  road,  the  ruts  of  which  had  here  and 

never  skilful  in  indirection,  and  I  do  not  there  been  trampled  into  fine  dust  by 

believe  that  she  was  at  all  deceived.  the  feet  of  the  soldiers  marching  before. 

The  time  came  soon  enough  when  I  When  we  passed  houses  near  tiie  high- 
must  say  good-by.  My  carefully  packed  way,  women  and  children  came  to  the 
bags  were  carried  out  and  fastened  to  doors  to  watch  us ;  other  women  and 
the  saddle.  Tall,  slender,  high-browed  children  we  could  see  working  in  the 
Margaret  sadly  sewed  a  new  cockade  gardens,  or  among  the  rows  of  tall  com. 
of  her  own  making  upon  my  hat,  and  But  save  for  now  and  then  an  aged 
round  -  faced,  red  -  cheeked  Gertrude  gaffer,  sitting  in  the  sunshine  with  his 
tied  my  sash  and  belt  about  me  in  si-  pipe,  there  were  no  men.  All  these  who 
lence.  I  kissed  them  both  with  more  could  bear  a  musket  were  gone  to  meet 
feeling  than  in  all  their  lives  before  the  invasion.  Two  years  of  war  in  other 
I  had  known  for  them,  and  when  my  parts  had  drained  the  Valley  of  many  of 
mother  followed  me  to  ttie  horse-block,  its  young  men,  who  could  not  bear 
and  embraced  me  again,  the  tears  could  peace  at  home  while  there  were  battles 
not  be  kept  back.  After  all,  I  was  her  at  the  North,  or  in  the  Jerseys,  and  were 
only  boy — and  it  was  to  war  in  its  dead-  serving  in  every  army  which  Congress 
liest  form  that  I  was  going.  controlled,  from    Champlain    and    the 

And  then  the  thought  came  to  me—  Delaware  to  Chaileston.    And  now  this 

how  often  in  that  cruel  week  it   had  levy  for  home  defence  had  swept  the 

come  to  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  in  farms  clean, 
this  sunny  Valley  of  ours,  leaving  homes       We  had  late  dinner,  I  remember,  at 
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ihe  house  of  stout  old  Peter  Wormuth,  was  complete.  No  one  of  the  thirty- 
near  the  Palatine  church.  Both  he  and  three  companies  of  Tryon  County  mili- 
his  son  Matthew — a  friend  of  mine  from  tia  was  absent,  and  though  some  sent 
boyhood,  who  was  to  survive  Oriskany  barely  a  score  of  men,  still  no  more  were 
only  to  be  shot  down  near  Cherry  Valley  to  be  expected.  Such  as  the  little  army 
next  year  by  Joseph  Brant  —  had  of  was,  it  must  suffice.  There  were  of 
course  gone  forward  with  the  Palatine  more  or  less  trained  militiamen  nearly 
militia.  The  women  gave  us  food  and  six  hundred.  Of  artisan  volunteers,  of 
drink,  and  I  recall  that  Matthew's  young  farmers  who  had  no  place  in  the  regular 
wife,  who  had  been  Gertrude  Shoemaker  company  formations,  and  of  citizens 
and  was  General  Herkimer's  niece,  wept  whose  anxiety  to  be  present  was  unf ort- 
bitterly  when  we  left^  and  we  shouted  unately  much  in  excess  of  their  utility, 
back  to  her  promises  to  keep  watch  oyer  there  were  enough  to  bring  the  entire 
her  husband.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  total  up  to  perhaps  two  score  over  eight 
when  I  next  saw  this  young  woman,  hundred.  Our  real  and  effective  fight- 
some  years  later,  she  was  the  wife  of  ing  force  was  about  half-way  between 
Major  John  Frey.  these  two  figures — ^I  should  say  about 

It  was  a  stiff  ride  on  to  overtake  the  seven  hundred  strong, 
stalwart  yeomen  of  our  regiment,  which  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  whole 
we  did  not  far  from  a  point  opposite  the  Tryon  militia  had  been  gathered  to- 
upper  Canajoharie  Castle.  The  men  gether,  and  we  looked  one  another  over 
had  halted  here,  weary  after  their  long,  with  curiosity.  Though  called  into 
hot  march,  and  were  sprawling  on  the  common  action  by  a  common  peril,  the 
grass  and  in  the  shade  of  the  bushes,  nearness  of  whidi  made  the  Mohawk 
The  sun  was  getting  low  on  the  distant  Valley  seem  a  very  small  place  and  its 
hills  of  the  Little  Falls,  and  there  came  people  all  dose  neighbors,  the  men 
up  a  refreshing  stir  of  air  from  the  assembled  here  represented  the  partial 
river.  Some  were  for  encamping  here  settlement  of  a  country  larger  than  any 
for  the  night ;  others  favored  going  on  one  of  several  European  monarchies, 
to  the  Falls.  It  annoyed  me  somewhat  As  there  were  all  sorts  and  grades  of 
to  find  that  this  question  was  apparent-  dress,  ranging  from  the  spruce  blue  and 
ly  to  be  left  to  the  men  themselves,  Col-  buff  of  some  of  the  officers,  through  the 
onel  Visscher  not  seeming  able  or  dis-  gray  homespun  and  linsey-woolsey  of 
posed  to  decide  for  himsdf .  tiie  farmer  privates,  to  the  buckskin  of 

Across    the    stream,   in  the    golden  the  trappers  and  huntsmen,  so  there 

August  haze,  we.  could  see  the  roofs  of  were  all  manner  of  weapons,  all  siyles  of 

the  Mohawks'  village — or  castle-  as  they  head-gear  and  equipment,  all  fashions 

called  it.     Some  of  the  men  idly  pro-  of  faces.    There  were  Germans  of  half  a 

posed  to  go  over  and  stampede  or  clear  dozen  different  types ;  there  were  Dutch, 

out  this  nest  of  red  vermin,  but  the  there  were  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyteri- 

idea  was  not  seriously  taken  up.    Per-  ans,  there  were  stray  French  Huguenots, 

haps  if  it  had  been  much  might  have  and  even  Englishmen,  and  here  and  there 

been  changed  for  the  better.    Nothing  a  Yankee  settler  from  New  England, 

is  clearer  than  that  Molly  Brant,  who  Many  there  were  who  with  difficuliy  un- 

with  her  bastard  brood  and  other  Mo-  derstood  each  other,  as  when  the  Scotch 

hawk  women  was  then  living  there,  sent  Campbells  and  Clydes  of  Cherry  Val- 

up  an  emissary  to  warn  her  brother  ley,  for  example,  essayed  to  talk  with 

Joseph  of  our  coming,  and  that  it  was  the  bush-Germans  from  above  Zimmer- 

upon  this  information  he  acted  to  such  man's. 

fell  purpose.    Doubtless  if  we  had  gone  Notable  among  the  chief  men  of  the 

over  and  seized  the  castle  and  its  in-  communities  here,  so  to  speak,  huddled 

mates  then,  that  messenger  would  never  together  for  safety,  veas  old  Isaac  Paris, 

have  been  sent.     But  we  are  all  wise  the  foremost  man  of  S^one  Arabia.    He 

when  we  look  backward.  should  now  be   something  over  sixty 

years  of  age,  yet  had  chil<£en  at  home 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  scarce  out  of  the  cradle,  and  was  so  hale 

August  3,  the  mustering  at  Fort  Dayton  and  strong  in  bearing  that  he  seemed  no 
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less  fit  for  battle  and  hardship  than  his  greater  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
strapping  son  Peter,  who  was  not  yet  was  Bell^tre's,  but  because  we  were  en- 
eighteen.  These  two  laid  their  lires  camped  on  historic  ground, 
down  together  within  this  dread  week  From  the  gentle  knoU  upon  which  the 
of  which  I  write.  I  shall  never  forget  block-house  and  stockade  of  Fort  Day- 
how  fine  and  resolute  a  man  the  old  ton  were  now  reared  we  conld  see  the 
colonel  looked,  with  his  good  clothes  of  site  of  that  first  little  Palatine  settle- 
citizen  make,  as  became  a  member  of  ment  that  had  then  been  wiped  so  rude- 
the  State  Senate  and  one  of  the  Com-  ly  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  our 
mittee  of  Safety,  yet  with  as  martial  a  men  revived  memories  of  that  dreadful 
bearing  as  any.  He  was  a  Frenchman  night,  and  talked  of  them  in  a  low  voice 
from  Strasbourg,  but  spoke  like  a  G«r-  as  the  daylight  faded, 
man ;  no  man  of  us  all  looked  forward  The  scene  affected  me  most  gravely.  I 
to  fighting  with  greater  appetite,  though  looked  at  the  forest-clad  range  of  north- 
he  had  been  always  a  quiet  merchant  em  hills  over  which  the  French  and  In- 
and  God-fearing,  peaceful  burgher.  dian  horde  stole  in  the  night,  and  tried 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Cox,  a  somewhat  ar-  to  picture  their  stealthy  approach  in  my 
rogant  and  solitary  man  for  whom  I  had  mind.  Below  us,  flowing  tranquilly 
small  liking,  now  commanded  the  Cana-  past  the  willow  -  hedged  farms  of  the 
joharie  regiment  in  place  of  Herkimer,  German  Flatts  settlers,  lay  the  Mohawk, 
the  Brigadier-Geneial ;  there  were  at  The  white  rippling  overcast  on  the  wa- 
the  head  of  the  other  regiments  stout  ter  marked  the  shallow  ford  through 
Colonel  Peter  Bellinger,  the  capable  and  which  the  panic-stricken  refugees  crowd- 
determined  Colonel  Jacob  Elock,  and  ed  in  affinght  in  the  wintry  dai*kness, 
our  own  Colonel  Frederick  Visscher.  and  where  in  the  crush  that  poor  f orgot- 
Almost  all  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  ten  woman,  the  widow  of  an  hour,  was 
were  here,  most  of  them  being  also  offi-  trampled  under  foot,  swept  away  by  the 
cers  in  the  militia,  but  others,  like  Par-  current,  drowned  I 
is,  John  Dygert,  Samson  Sammons,  Ja-  How  miraculous  it  seemed  that  her 
cob  Snell,  and  Samuel  BiUington  com-  baby  girl  should  have  been  saved,  should 
ing  merely  as  lookers-on.  In  short,  no  have  been  brought  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
wdl-known  man  of  the  Valley  seemed  door,  and  placed  in  the  very  sanctuary 
absent  as  we  looked  the  gathering  over  of  my  life,  by  the  wilful  freak  of  a  little 
— and  scarcely  a  familiar  family  name  English  boy !  And  how  marvellous  that 
was  lacking  on  our  lists,  which  it  was  this  self -same  boy,  her  husband  now, 
now  my  business  to  check  off  should  be  among  tiie  captains  of  a  new 

Whole    households    of    strong    men  and  more  sinister  invasion  of  our  Valley, 

marched  together.      There  were    nine  and  that  I  should  be  in  arms  with  my 

Snells,  all  relatives,  in  the  patriot  ranks ;  neighbors  to  stay  his  progress !    Truly 

as  well  as  I  can  remember,  there  were  here  was  food  enough  for  thought 

five  Bellingers,  five  Seebers,  five  Wag-  But  there  was  little  time  for  musing, 

ners,  and  five  WoUovers — and  it  may  After  supper,   when  most  of  the  rest 

well  be  five  of  more  than  one  other  f am-  were  free  to  please  themselves,  to  gossip, 

ily.  to  set  night-lines  in  the  river  against 

The  men  of  the  different  settlements  breakfast,  or  to  carve  rough  initials  on 

formed  groups  by  themselves  at  the  first,  their  powder-horns  in  emulation  of  the 

and  arranged  their  own  separate  camp-  art- work  displayed    by  the    ingenious 

ing  places  for  the  night.    But  soon,  as  Petry  boys,  I  was  called  to  the  council 

was  but  natural,   they  discovered  ac-  held  by  Ghdneral  Herkimer  in  one  of  the 

quaintances  from  other  parts,  and  began  rooms  of  the  Fort.     There  were  present 

to  mingle,  sitting  in  knots  or  strolUng  some  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  I 

about  the  outer  palisades,  or  on  the  think  that  Colonel  Wesson,  the  Massachu- 

dearing  beyond.     The  older  men  who  setts  officer  whose  troops  garrisoned  the 

had  borne  a  part  in  the  French  War  told  place,  was  from  courtesy  also  invited  to 

stories  of  that  time,  which,  indeed,  had  take  part,  though  if  he  was  there  he 

nowanew,  deep  interest  for  us,  not  only  said  nothing.      Thomas    Spencer,  the 

in  that  we  were  to  face  an  invading  force  Seneca  half-breed  blaoksmitn,  who  had 
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throughout  been  our  best  friend,  had  rank.  There  was,  indeed,  very  little  no- 
come  down,  and  with  him  was  Skenan-  tion  of  discipline  in  this  rough,  simple 
doah,    the  war-chief    of    the  Oneidas,  militia  gathering. 

whom  Dominie  Eirkland  had  kept  in  our  ''We  walked  outside  the  ditch  to  a 

interest  grassy  clearing  toward  the  Hatts  where 

Thethingmosttalkedof,  I  remember,  we  could  pace  back  and  forth  without 
was  the  help  that  these  Oneidas  could  listeners — ^and  yet  could  see  the  sentries 
render  us.     General  Schuyler  had  all  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  forest  en- 
along  shrunk  from  the  use  of  savages  on  closure.    Then  the  honest  old  Brigadier 
the  Continental  side,  and  hence  had  re-  laid  open  his  heart  to  me. 
quired  only  friendly  neutrality  of  the  "I  wish  to  God  we  were  well  out  of 
Oneidas,  whose  chief  villages  lay  be-  this  all,"  he  said,  almost  gloomily, 
tween  us  and  the  foe.    But  these  In-  I  was  taken  aback  at  this.    Dejection 
dians  now  saw  clearly  that,  if  the  inya-  was  last  to  be  looked  for  in  this  brave, 
sion  succeeded,  they  would  be  extermi-  stout-hearted   old  frontier  fighter.      I 
nated  not  a  whit  the  less  ruthlessly  by  asked  "What  is  wrong?  *'  feeling  that 
their  Iroquois  brothers  because  they  had  surely  there  must  be  some  cause  for  de- 
held  aloof.    In  the  grim  code  of  the  sav-  spondency  I  knew  not  of. 
age,  as  in  the  softened  law  of  the  Chris-  ''  7  am  wrong,"  he  said,  simply, 
tian,  those  who  were  not  for  him  were  '*  I  do  not    understand  you,   Briga- 
against  him.    So  the  noble  old  Oneida  dier." 

war-chief  had  come  to  us  to  say  that  his  "  Say  rather  that  thejfy  who  ought  to 

people,  standing  as  it  were  between  the  know  me  better,  do  not  understand  me." 

devU  and  the  deep  sea,  preferred  to  at  ''  They  ?    Whom  do  you  mean? " 

least  die  like  men,  fighting  for  their  "  AU  these  men  about  us — ^Isaac  Pa- 

lives.      Skenandoah  was  reputed  even  ris,  Ebenezer  Cox,  the  colonel  of  my 

then  to  be  seyenty  years  of  age,  but  he  own  regiment,  Fritz  Yisscher,  and  many 

had  the  square  shoulders,  full,  corded  more.    I  can  see  it — they  suspect  me. 

neck,  and    sharp  glance  of  a  man  of  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  that." 

forty.     Only  last  year  he  died — at  a  ''  Suspect  youy  Brigadier  I    It  is  pure 

great  age,  said  to  be  110  years — and  was  fancy !    You  are  dreaming  1 " 

buried  on  Clinton  Hill  beside  his  good  ''  No,  I  am  very  much  awake,  young 

friend  Kirkland,  whom  for  half  a  cen-  man.     You  have  not  heard  them — I 

tury  he  had  loved  so  welL  have !    It  has  been  as  much  as  flui^  in 

There  were  no  two  opinions  in  the  my  face  to-day  that  my  brother,  Hon- 

Council ;  let  the  Oneidas  join  us  with  Yost,  is  a  colonel  wiw  Johnson — ^up 

their  war-party  by  all  means.  yonder  I " 

After  this    had   been  agreed  upon.  The  little  man  pointed  westward  with 

other  matters  came  up— the  quantity  of  his  hand,  to  where  the  last  red  lights  of 

stores  we  should  take,  the  precedence  of  day  were  paling  over  the  black  line  of 

the  regiments,  the  selection  of  the  4nen  trees. 

to  be  sent  ahead  to  apprise  Gansevoort  ''  He  is  with  them,"  he  said,  bitterly, 

of  our  approach.    But  these  do  not  con-  "  and  I  am  blamed  for  it  I    Then,  too, 

cem  the  story.  my    brother   Hendrick    hides    himself 

It  was  after  this  little  gathering  had  away  in  Stone  Arabia,  and  is  not  of  us, 
broken  up,  and  the  candles  been  blown  and  his  son  is  with  the  Tories — up  yon- 
out^  that  General  Herkimer  put  his  hand  der." 

on  my  shoulder  and  said,  in  his  quaint  ''  But  your  brother  G^rge  is  here 

German  dialect :  with  us,  as  true  a  man  as  will  march  to- 

''Come,  walk  with  me  outside  the  morrow." 

fort"  ''Then  I  have  a  sister  married  to 

We  went  together  across  the  parade  Dominie  Bosencranz,  and  he  is  a  Toxy  ; 

in  the  growing  dusk.     Most  of  those  and  another  married  to  Hendrick  Frey, 

whom  we  passed  recognized  my  compan-  and  ^  is  a  Tory,  too.  All  this  is  thrown 

ion,  and  greeted  him — ^more  often,  I  am  in  my  teeth.    I  do  not  pass  two  men 

bound  to  say,  with  "  Guten  abend,  Hon-  with  their    heads  together  but  I  feel 

nikol  I "  than  with  the  salute  due  to  his  they  are  talking  of  thia" 
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"  Why  should  they  ?    You  have  two  Honnikol  Herkimer,  and  who  had  seen 

other  brothers-in-law  here   in  camp —  something   of  the  world  outside  our 

Peter  Bellinger  and  George  BelL     You  Valley.     It  nettled  their  pride  to  be  un- 

imagine  a  vain  thing.  Brigadier.     Be-  der  a  plain  little  German,  who  spoke 

lieye  me,  I  have  seen  or  heard  no  hint  English  badly,  and  could  not  even  spell 

of  this."  his  own  name  twice  alike.     There  were 

"  You  would  not.    You  are  an  officer  at  work  under  the  surface,  too,  old  trade 

of  the  line — the  only  one  here.     Besides,  and  race  jealousies,  none  the  less  strong 

you  are  Schuyler's  man.    They  would  because  those  upon  whom  they  acted 

not  talk  before  you."  scarcely  realized  their  presence.      The 

"  But  I  am  Valley  bom,  Valley  bred,  Herkimers  were  the  great  family  on  the 

as  much  as  any  of  you.     Wherein  am  I  river,  from  the  Little  Falls  westward, 

different  from  the  others  ?    Why  should  and  there  were  ancient  rivalries,  tmex- 

they  keep  me  in  the  dark  ?    They  are  pressed  but  still  potent  between  them 

all  my  friends — ^just  as — if  you  would  and  families  down  the  Valley.      Thus, 

only  beheve  it,  they  are  yours  as  well"  when  some  of  the  Herkimers  and  their 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  general,  in  a  connections — a  majority  for  that  matter 

low,  impressive  voice,  and  filling  and  — either  openly  joined  the   enemy  or 

lighting  his  pipe  as  he  slowly  spoke  ;  "  if  held  coldly  apart  from  us,  it  was  easy 

you  come  back  alive,  and  if  you  get  to  for  these  jealous  promptings  to  take  the 

be  of  my  age,  you  will  know  some  things  form  of  doubt  and  suspicions  as  to  the 

that  you  don't  know  now.  Danger  makes  whole-hearted  loyalty  of  the  brigadier 

men  brave  ;  it  likewise  makes  them  sel-  himsell     Once  begim,  these  cruelly  im- 

fish  and  jesdous.     We  are  going  out  to-  just  suspicions  rankled  in  men's  minds 

gether,  aJl  of  us,  to  try  what,  with  God's  and  spread. 

help,  we  can  do.    Behind  us,  down  the  All  this  I  should  not  mention  were  it 

river,  are  our  wives,  or  our  sweethearts  not  the  key  to  the  horrible   tragedy 

— some  of  you  leave  children,  others  which  followed.     It  is  this  alone  which 

leave  mothers  and  sisters.     We  are  go-  explains  how  a  trained  Indian  fighter,  a 

ing  forward  to  save  them  from  death  or  veteran  frontiersman  like  Herkimer,  was 

worse  than  death,  and  to  risk  our  lives  spurred  and  stung  into  rushing  head- 

f or  them  and  for  our  homes.    Yet,  I  tell  long  upon  the  death-trap,  as  if  he  had 

you  candidly,  there  are  men  here — ^back  been  any  ignorant  and  wooden-headed 

here  in  this   fort — who   would  almost  Braddock. 

rather  see  us  fail,  than  see  me  win  my  We  started  on  the  march  westward 

rank  in  the  State  line."  next    day,   the    4th,   friendly    Indians 

"  I  cannot  credit  that ! "  bringing  us  news  that  the  van  of  the 

"  Then — why  else  should  they  profess  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  evening  of 

to  doubt  me  ?    Why  should  they  bring  the  2d  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  had  al- 

up  my  brothers'  names  to  taunt  me  ready  begun  an  investment.    We  forded 

with  their  treason  ?  "  the  river  at  Fort  Schuyler,  just  below 

Alas !  I  could  not  telL     We  walked  where  XJtica  now  stands,   and  pushed 

up  and  down,  I  remember,  until  long  slowly  forward  through  the  forest,  over 

after  darkness  fell  full  upon  us,  and  the  the  rude  and  narrow  road,  to  the  Oneida 

stars  were  all  aglow — ^I  trying  my  best  village  of  Oriska,  something  to  the  east 

to  dissuade  the  honest  brigadier  from  of  the  large  creek  which  bears  the  name 

his  gloomy  conviction.  Oriskany. 

To  be  frank,  although  he  doubtless  Here  we  halted  a  second  time,  en- 

greatly  exaggerated  the  feeling  existing  camping  at  our  leisure,  and  despatch- 

against  him,  it,  to  a  degree,  did  exist.  ing,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  Adam 

The  reasons  for  it  are  not  difficult  of  Helmer  and  two  otiier  scouts  to  pene- 

comprehension.    There  were  not  a  few  trate  to  the  Fort  and  arrange  a  sortie 

officers  in  our  force  who  were  better  by  the  garrison,  simultaneous  with  our 

educated    than     bluff,    unlettered    old  attack. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  THEATRES  OF  JAPAN. 

By  T.  J.  Nakagawa. 


THE  origin  of  the 
stage  in  Japan  is 
of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  At  the 
time  when  Shake- 
speare was  occupied 
with  his  last  works, 
nothing  existed  in  the 
Land  of  the  Rieing 
Sim  that  could  be 
classed  with  the  dia- 
matic  exhibitions  of 
the  present  daj.  The 
stately  and  ceremoni- 
ous entertainment 
known  as  Samgaku, 
of  which  the  more 
modem  designation  is  No,  was  undoubt- 
edly established  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  but  this  was,  and 
still  continues,  an  especial  diversion  for 
the  aristocracy,  who  themselves  frequent- 
ly take  part  in  the  representations.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  employment  of 
disguising  masks,  and  the  performers 
move  in  measured  steps  to  music  sup- 
plied by  simple  instruments  and  a  de- 
scriptive chorus.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
its  development,  our  theatre  borrowed 
much  from  this  classical  art ;  yet  the 
one  is  essentifUy  distinct  in  method 
and  purpose  from  the  other,  and  will 
always  so  remain. 

In  the  year  1603  a  party  of  strolling 


female  dancers  opened  a  species  of  ballet 
show  in  Kioto,  the  old  capital  of  Japan. 
Their  crude  productions  were  exhibited 
in  the  open  air,  within  spaces  tempo- 
rarily inclosed  by  bamboo- fences  and 
screens  constructed  of  reeds.  They  ap- 
peared in  various  parts  of  the  districts 
of  Qojio  and  Ghihon,  and  also  on  the  dry 
bed,  or  kaioara,  of  the  Eamo  River — a 
qiot  which  has  for  centuries  been  given 
up  to  popular  amusements.  From  this 
last-named  locality  was  derived  the  term 
of  "  jtaivara-beggar,"  ever  since  applied 
in  contumely  to  all  actors.  These  early 
entertainments  were  known  as  0-Kuni- 
kabuki,  or  dancing  by  0-Kuni,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  lending  performer. 
They  were  found  so  attractive  that  sim- 
ilar displays  were  preseotly  iutroduced 
into  other  large  cities  of  the  empire,  and 
in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  were  firmly 
established  in  public  favor  at  Osaka  and 
Yedo.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  kabuki  had  spread  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country,  but  at 
the  moment  of  its  highest  success  prej- 
udice was  excited  against  it  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  tiie  exhibitions  were 
of  a  demoralizing  tendency,  and  orders 
were  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
Shogun,  first  forbidding  the  appearance 
of  female  dancers,  and  afterward  pro- 
hibiting the  business  altogether.  In 
consequence  of  urgent  protests  from 
many  whom  these  edicts  had  deprived 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  author- 
ities were  induced  to  grant  permission 
that  the  entertainments  should  be  re- 
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(Tbe  carlleBt  tonu  of  Jsptmeee  dnmadc  entertattunmt,  eelabllabed  In  tlic  tblrteenlh  centnrr.    From  s 
jHpiuje«e  CDgraTliig.) 

Bomed,  upon  condition  that  men  alone  its  peculiar  lesthetic  principlee.  The 
should  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  ascendency  of  Osaka  continued  undig- 
This  marked  a  new  departure  in  tlieat-  puted  until  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
rical  development.  While  the  perform-  perial  povemment,  in  1868,  Upon  the 
ances  were  confined  to  women,  their  i-emoral  of  the  court  and  the  seat  of  ad- 
range  was  restricted  to  a  few  showy  di-  ministi-ation  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
vertisementB  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  try  to  Tokio,  three  hundred  miles  away, 
given  over  to  the  other  sex,  efforts  were  tbe  supremacy  of  the  theatres  was  Uke- 
made  to  improve  their  quEtlity  by  nu-  wise  transferred,  and  during  the  past 
merous  devices.  The  monotonous  done-  twenty  jeare  no  energy  has  been  spEired 
ing  and  singing  were  varied  by  fantastic  by  the  managers  and  players  of  the  f^t^ 
imitations  of  some  of  the  lighter  and  em  capital  to  elevate  their  art  to  the 
more  humorous  pieces  in  the  No  reper-  highest  grade  of  perfection.  There  are 
toiy,  and,  a  little  later,  by  attempts  to  still  companies  of  great  merit  at  Osaka, 
illustrate  popular  traditions  and  familiar  and  in  some  particulars  tlieir  perform- 
events  of  historj'  in  more  or  leas  cohe-  ances  are  said  to  surpass  those  of  their 
rent  form.  Although  too  artificial  and  successful  rivals.  But  the  taste  of  con- 
grotesque  to  possess  an  artistic  value,  noisseurs  has  declared  itself  overwhelm- 
these  exhibitions  gradually  opened  the  ingly  in  approval  of  the  Tokio  school 
way  to  representations  of  a  genuine  his-  In  the  majority  of  the  provincial  thea- 
trionic  character.  tres,  including  at  present  those  of  Kioto, 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  nothing  better  can  be  seen  than  extrava- 
Osaka  had  become  the  recognized  home  gant  and  gaudy  reproductions  of  plays 
of  the  national  drama.  This  city  was  once  worthily  applauded,  but  now  repfe- 
the  rendezvous  to  which  all  ambitious  sented  by  troops  of  wandering  players 
aspirants  were  drawn,  and  no  actor  coidd  of  no  standing  whateveA  It  is  only  on 
rise  prominently  in  his  vocation  unless  rareaudexceptionaloccasionethatactors 
it  were  known  that  he  had  been  trained  of  metropolitan  repute  can  be  persuaded 
upon  its  stages,  and  in  accordance  with  to  leave  their  own  sphere  and  partici- 
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(From  K  drawing  made  tor  Ihia  article  b;  Uw  Jipanew  artlA  KljoUeliL) 

pate  in  entertainmenta  elsewhere.  I  theatre.  No  sustained  effort  at  amend- 
shall  therefore  confine  myself,  in  de-  raent  appears  to  bare  heen  made  in  the 
scribing  the  present  condition  of  the  last  fifty  years.  But  occasional  indica- 
Japanese  stage,  to  a  review  of  what  the  tions  have  latterly  been  given  of  a  wiU- 
leading  theatres  of  Tokio  now  provide,  ingness  to  introduce  practical  reforms. 
A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
travelled  Japanese  who  have  made  them- 
n.  selves  familiar  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
cesses of  Europe  and  America,  the  object 
It  wUl  first  be  convenient  to  speak  of  of  which  is  to  compel  the  attention  of 
scenic  and  mechanical  effects,  although  managers  to  the  required  improvements. 
it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  Societies  have  been  formed,  not  alone  for 
these  are  unquestionably  defective  in  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  super- 
Japan.  We  have  as  yet  no  proper  es-  ficial  deficiencies  of  ^e  stage,  but  also 
timate  of  the  importance  of  pictorial  to  enbance  its  influence  as  an  instrument 
and  structural  accessories.  The  mimic  of  popular  education.  If  their  endeav- 
views  of  landscapes,  architecture,  and  ors  have  thus  far  been  unproductive  of 
interiors  nre  never  intrusted  to  really  large  results,  it  is  probably  because  the 
capable  hands,  but  are  almost  invari'  innovations  proposed  are  of  too  radical 
ably  executed  by  painters  and  machin-  a  nature.  The  advocates  of  foreign 
ists  of  mediocre  talent.  Elaborate  set^  methods  and  appliances  had  known  HtUe 
tings,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  or  nothing  of  tne  Japanese  drama  before 
illusion,  are  almost  unknown.  Orada-  they  went  abroad,  for  the  theatre  in 
tions  of  light  and  shade  are  rarely  at-  their  own  land  was  in  many  cases  so  de- 
tempted,  and  coloi-ed  illuminations  were  graded  by  evil  repute  that  the  better 
experimentally  introduced  for  the  first  class  of  society  was  reluctant  to  patron- 
timeonly  about  a.  year  ago,  in  the  Shin-  ize  it.  Without  sufficient  investigation, 
tomi  Theatre,  and  then  without  sufficient  they  are  eager  rather  to  destroy  utterly, 
care  or  dexterity  to  produce  a  satisfac-  and  build  anew,  than  to  graft  the  ad- 
tory  impression.  It  is  difficult  to  sup-  vantages  of  Western  growth  upon  the 
ply  an  explanation  for  the  various  im-  native  foundation.  It  is  unfortunate 
perfections  in  this  department  of  the  that  they  are  frequently  found  recom- 
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mending  a  degree  of  change  wbicli  can-  The  scene  reveals  a  physician's  study, 

not  for  the  present  possibly  be  tolerated  which  opens  upon  a  small  garden  en- 

by  the  community.     If  the  entire  sya-  tirely  esposed  to  the  weather.     At  the 

tern  should  be  remodelled  according  to  request  of  Danjiuro,  the  actor  who  as- 

their  plan,  the  theatre  would  ineritably  sumed  the  principal  character,  machin- 

lose  much  of  its  national  character,  and  ery  was   contrived  by  which  rain  was 

become  in  many  respects  an  imperfect  made  to  fall,  and  leaves  were  shaken 

and  spiritless  exponent  of  uncongenial  from  the  trees  as  if  by  the  breeze.     The 

principles.  Nevertheless,  their  exertions  slender   branches  of  the  willows  were 

have  l^d  the  beneficial  end  of  directing  seen  vibratiag  to  and  fro ;  the  fragile 

the  minds  of  all  concerned  to  the  im-  bamboo-fence  swayed  from  side  to  side ; 

portance  of  casting  o£f  the  old-time  con-  the  wind  was  heaJd  moaning  and  wail- 

ventionalities  and  traditions,  which  are  ing,  and  the  raindrops  pattered  against 

utterly  inconsistent  with  a  proper  re-  the  walls  of  the  house  and  into  the  pools 

spect  for  art.     Of  the  immediate  conse-  that  had  collected  upon   the  ground, 

quences  of  their  proceedings  a  few  ex-  It  was  a  perfectly  realistic  representation, 

amples  may  be  given.  so  far  as  external  effects  were  concerned. 

Several  months  ago,  at  the  Shintomi  Unluckily  it  had  the  result  of  entirely 

Theatre,anewpiecewasproduced,upon  divei-ting  the  attention  of  the  audience 

the   subject  of  the   martyrdom    of  the  from  the  action  of  the  play.     The  per- 


(From  a  Japuieee  eDgnTing.} 

early  Dutch   scholars.     The    supposed  former  was  not,  however,  deterred  from 

time  of  year  was  the  end  of  November,  making  further  experiments.     Hie  nest 

when  the   leaves   turn  yellow  and    are  appearance  was  in  a  historical  drama, 

blown  ofiF  the  trees  by  the  least  breath  one  of  the  incidents  in  which  was  a  de- 

of  the  wind.     This  also  is  the  season  of  structive  earthquake.     For  the  first  time 

continuona  misty  rain.     It  is  evening,  in  Japanese  theatrical  history,  a  house 
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tFrom  ■  dnwlng  bj  the  Jipaneco  utlu.  Tuikel,  and  from  u>  engraTlng  In  Oaka-ja  ZBlui.) 

'was  built  upon  the  stage  in  fragmeDta,  and  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  a 
violence  and  a  disorder  which  startled  the  beholders  into  the  belief  that  an  actual 
convTilsion  was  in  progress. 

During  the  same  season  the  celebrated  actor  Eikugoro,  our  foremost  represent- 
ative of  pathetic  characters,  was  cast  in  the  part  of  a  cormorant  fisherman  sup- 
posed to  be  living  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baj  of  Yedo.     In  order  to  ac- 
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quaint  himself  with  the  habits  of  liJe  and  one  of  the  great  religious  festiTals  for 

occupation  of  this  homble  class,  he  took  which  Nikko  is  celebrated,  and  was  thus 

up  lus  abode  in  the  vet;  neighborhood,  enabled  to  repreeent  the  variouB  cere- 

and  practised  fiRhing  with  cormoiants  monies,  proceseioDH,  etc.,  with  a  spirit 

until  he  became  an  adept  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  precision  which  escited  the  most 

Toward  the  end  of  his  rural  sojourn  he  unbounded  popular  enthusiasm. 

sent  for  the  manager  and  the  scene-  The    indMerence    to  ingenious  me- 

'  painters  of  his  theati-e,  in  order  that  an  chanical  devices  appears  the  more  re- 


'    From  ta  mgraTliig  Id 

exact  likeness  of  the  locality  might  be  markable  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
presentedto  the  public.  In  tliis  instance  tfapanese  etage  has  one  peculiarity  of 
the  result  was  ao  satisfactory  that  the  construction  which  fits  it  for  effects  that 
experiment  was  soon  after  repeated  on  can  nowhere  else  be  produced.  This  is 
a  more  extensive  scale.  Eikugoro  was  therevolving  stage  (Tnatmri-iufai),  which 
chained  with  the  preparation  of  a  ro-  in  any  other  country  would  probably 
roanBc  drama  illustrating  the  adrentu-  have  suggested  an  infinite  variety  of  in- 
rona  'career  of  a  notorious  bandit  who  teresting  and  surprising  illusions.  The 
was  for  years  the  terror  of  the  district  greater  part  of  the  st^^  in  our  play- 
surrounding  the  famous  temples  of  bouses,  consists  of  a  large  circle  wbich 
Nikko.  The  natural  beauties  of  this  can  be  turned  around  so  that  separate 
region,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  and  divisions  are  successively  presented  to 
majestic  shrines  erected  in  memory  of  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Only  one- 
the  early  Sboguns,  are  well  known  to  half  oE  this  circle,  at  most,  is  discloeed 
great  numbers  of  Japanese  ;  and  the  at  any  one  tima  It  is  customary,  while 
actor  added  largely  to  his  reputation  for  a  scene  is  in  progress  before  the  audi- 
faithfulness  of  scenic  reproduction  by  ence,  to  prepare  the  following  scene 
visiting  the  temples  as  a  pilgrim,  in  com-  upon  the  hidden  part  of  the  movable 
pany  vrith  artists  and  machinists,  and  platform.  A  change  of  view  can  thus 
securing  models  of  the  edifices  in  and  be  effected  vrithout  abruptly  intermpt- 
aroond  which  the  action  of  the  play  ing  a  dialogue,  or  disturbing  the  con- 
was  understood  to  take  place.  He  went  tinuity  of  action.  In  the  favorite  play 
80  far  as  to  join,  with  his  associates,  in  of  "  Chiushingura,"  on  adaptation  of  the 
Vol.  VIL— 68 
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historical  record  of  the  famous  "  Forty-  appear  much  more  Tivid  and  life-like 
seven  Bonins,"  this  contrivance  is  turned  than  if  he  made  his  way  from  the  side, 
to  excellent  account.  The  last  scene  The  use  of  the  Aano-mic^t  is,  of  course,  a 
but  one  of  the  chivalrous  drama  repre-  severe  trial  even  to  the  most  experienced 
sents  the  devoted  band  of  avengers  about  and  self-possessed  performers.  It  is 
to  break  into  the  fortified  mansion  of  only  by  the  exercise  of  great  discretion, 
their  dead  master's  enemy.  It  is  a  ana  by  a  complete  abandonment  to  the 
clully  December  night,  and  the  snow  is  spirit  of  the  part,  that  the  illusion  can  ^ 
falling.  The  assailants  first  endeavor  be  preserved.  But  the  real  masters  of 
to  gain  admission  by  stratagem,  but  find-  the  stage  have  proved  that  the  danger 
ing  the  gate  strongly  blockaded,  they  of  dose  contact  with  spectators  is  only 
throw  aside  all  artifice  and  attack  the  fanciful,  and  that  by  exposing  themselves, 
defences  with  axes  and  heavy  battering-  as  it  were,  to  the  very  touch  of  the  pub- 
rams.  Having  forced  the  barrier  and  lie  they  are  enabled  to  exercise  a  mag- 
made  a  sufficient  opening,  some  of  the  netic  influence  which  can  be  asserted 
party  rush  to  the  interior,  while  others  under  no  other  conditions.  When  aper- 
scale  the  walls  by  means  of  rope-ladders  feet  sympathy  is  established  between 
or  by  climbing  upon  one  another's  artist  and  audience,  this  daring  expedi- 
shoulders.  Meanwhile  the  stage  turns  ent  is  sometimes  carried  to  startling  ex- 
and  the  inner  couit-yard  of  the  edifice  tremes.  After  a  scene  of  great  distress 
comes  into  view.  The  ronins  are  seen  and  sorrow,  the  retiring  actor  will  lin- 
in  fierce  combat  with  the  ill-prepared  ger  until  the  surroundmg  multitude  is 
and  terrified  inmatea  In  no  other  utterly  subdued  by  the  pathos  of  his 
manner  could  so  stirring  and  impressive  spelL  On  the  other  hand,  a  bold  and 
a  picture  of  assault  and  conquest  be  impetuous  advance,  in  the  execution  of 
reidized  in  theatrical  representation,  some  desperate  eirand,  or  in  obedience 
The  objection  to  employing  this  device  to  a  necessitous  appeal  for  help,  will  fre- 
in  European  or  American  cities  is  that  quently  kindle  the  wildest  excitement, 
twice  the  ordinary  space  behind  the  At  the  dose  of  the  above-mentioned 
scenes  would  be  required.  Fully  one-  drama,  "  Chiushingura,"  the  friends 
half  of  the  Japanese  stage  is  never  vis-  and  allies  of  the  besieged  nobleman  are 
ible  from  the  front.  I  have  described  made  to  swarm  upon  Uie  stage  from  va- 
only  the  effect  produced  by  dividing  the  rious  directions,  with  a  remarkable  and 
revolving  platform  into  two  parts ;  but  thrilling  increase  to  the  effect  of  confu- 
additioiud  subdivisions  can  be  made  sion  and  strife.  For  most  purposes  the 
whenever  required.  In  the  theatres  of  Aana-mic/ii  I  have  described  as  running 
Osaka,  especially,  four  and  even  six  views  through  the  left  side  of  the  pit  is  con- 
are  sometimes  presented  before  the  stage  sidered  suffident,  but  a  corresponding 
completes  its  circuit.  passage  exists  at  the  opposite  side,  of 
Another  striking  characteristic  of  our  somewhat  smaller  proxK)rtions,  which  is 
theatres  is  the  hana-michi  —  literally,  opened  whenever  required  for  more  ela- 
"  flower-path."  This  is  an  open  pas-  borate  evolutions, 
sage  extending  from  the  front  of  the 
stage  to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  audito- 
rium, at  the  left  of  the  pit  or  parterre.  ILL 
It  is  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  is 

devated  two  feet  above  the  flooring  of  As  regards  the  accuracy  and  taste  of 
the  pit,  to  the  level  of  the  shoulders  of  its  wardrobe,  the  Japanese  stage  is  seo- 
those  who  sit  in  that  part  of  the  house,  ond  to  none  in  the  world.  No  repre- 
Under  certain  circumstances  this  pas-  sentation  is  considered  worthy  of  the 
sage  is  utilized  for  the  entrances  and  public  in  which  the  minutest  and  most 
exits  of  actors.  If  the  character  is  im-  patient  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
agined  to  have  come  from  a  great  dis-  every  detail  of  personal  attire.  Audi- 
tance,  or  if  his  approach  is  hurried  or  ences  may  always  safdy  reckon  upon 
precipitate,  he  proceeds  to  his  position  seeing  a  literal  and  faultless  present- 
on  the  stage  directly  through  the  au-  ment  of  the  dresses  of  any  age  or  locality 
dience,  and  his  arrival  is  thus  made  to  sdected  for  dramatic  illustration.    In 
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Batisfyisg  the  requirementB  of  thia  de-    which  gpt  and  Boggeative  effects  of  co»- 
paitment   the   question    of  fi^)eaBe   is    tume  are  sought,  I  may  mention  an  in- 
rarely  considered.     Managers  &re  always    cident  in   the  career  of  an  actor  who 
ready  to  provide  Uie  costiiest  materia    identified  himself  with  the  wild  and  law- 
and  to  engage  the  most 
skilful  workmen  for  fash- 
ioning the  garments  se- 
lected  by    the    leading 
actois.   It  is  understood 
that  the  playei-s  are  in 
&e  first  place  responsi- 
ble for  tne  choice  and 
style  of  raiment,  thfl 


to  foUow  their  instruc- 
tions implicitly,  and  to 
be  guided  entirely  by 
their  practised  judg- 
ment Sometimes  this 
blind  faith  leads  to  awk- 
wurd  miaunder stand- 
ings. A  few  years  ago 
an  old  historical  drama, 
entitled  "The  Two 
Brothers  of  the  House 
of  Soga,"  was  rerived 
with  exceptional  afden- 
dor,  the  leading  parts 
being  confided  to  the 
distinguished  tragedians 
Sojiuro  and  Naritaya, 
both  of  whom  are  recog- 
nized as  unimpeachable 
authorities  in  matters  of 
costume.  On  this  occa- 
sion their  views  as  to 
the  appropriate  garb  of 
the  two  brothers  were 
totally  antagonistic. 
Each  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  precise 
mode  of  attire  in  the  pe- 
riod set  forth,  and  each 

professed  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  less  heroes  of  the  stage,  la  bis  youth 
evidence  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  he  was  cast  for  the  part  of  a  ronxn  named 
Neither  was  willing  to  yield,  and  the  play  Sadakuro  —  the  subordinate  vassal  of 
was  finally  brought  oat  witii  dresses  of  a  nobleman  who,  having  been  expelled 
undoubted  briUiancy  and  sumptuous-  from  his  master's  service,  took  to  high- 
ness, bat  which  could  not  be  made  to  bar-  way  robbery  for  a  livelihood.  The  con- 
monize  by  any  reference  to  history  or  tra-  ventional  dress  provided  for  this  role, 
dition.  Theatrical  circles  were  greatly  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  pub- 
agitated  by  the  confiict  of  discussion  lie,  failed  to  satisfy  the  performer's  con- 
t^t  ensned,  but  the  question  whether  ception  of  what  was  suitable  for  a  person 
Naritaya  or  3ojiuro  were  entitled  to  in  the  situation  of  the  discarded  retain-  - 
greater  confidence  was  never  satisfacto-  er.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could 
rily  decided.  invent  a  new  and  more  appropriate  cos- 

As  an  example  of  the  diligence  with    tume,  the  effect  of  his  impersonatitm 
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would  be  greatly  increased.    For  many  peared  undecided  whether  to  accept  or 

weeks  he  dwelt  upon  this  subject  until  reject  the  unlooked-for  novelty.    But  the 

it  became  the  absorbing  occupation  of  spirit  of  truthfubiess  and  propriety  soon 

his  mind.    The  day  of  performance  ap-  prevailed.    A  tumult  of  applause  testi- 

proached,  but  no    satisfactory  design  fied  to  the  appreciative  recognition  of 

presented  itself  to  his  imagination.    Ee-  the  actor's  intentions,  and  from  that  time 

turning  home  from  rehearsal  one  after-  the  costume  and  general ''  make-up "  of 

noon,  he  passed  the  imposing  Buddhist  the  character  of  Sadakuro  has  been  in 

temple  of  Zozo,  in  Shiba,  in  which  stood  accordance  with  the  precedent  estab- 

the  image  of  Kuwan-on,  to  which  many  lished  by  the  inspired  votary  of  Kuwan- 

of  the  populace  were  in  the  habit  of  on. 
praying  for  the  realization  of  their  dear- 
est hopes.     Impelled  by  the  thought  IV. 
that    he  might  obtain   aid   from  this 

source,  the  actor  entered  the  shrine  and  Although  the  theory  of  dramatic  art 
devoutly  appealed  for  guidance  in  his  in  Jc^an  excuses,  and  even  encourages, 
dire  emergency.  For  seven  successive  indifference  to  many  superficial  and  ex- 
days  he  repeated  his  adjuration  in  vain ;  temal  accessories,  it  is  extremely  severe 
but  on  the  last  day,  as  he  turned  away  in  demanding  the  closest  attention  to 
dejected,  and  was  about  to  descend  the  the  illustration  of  feeling  and  emotion, 
gilded  steps  of  the  temple,  he  was  re-  Audiences  are  accustomed  to  the  most 
strained  by  a  sudden  downfall  of  rain,  subtle  and  delicate  anal^rsis  of  character. 
Having  no  umbrella  or  overcoat  with  and  are  mercilessly  critical  in  all  that 
him,  he  stood  awhile  under  the  shelter  relates  to  the  portrayal  of  human  life 
of  the  broad,  projecting  roof.  He  was  and  nature.  An  artist  is  forgiven  many 
presently  joined  by  a  young  man,  appar-  shortcomings  if  he  shows  evidence  of  a 
ently  a  profligate  outcast  from  some  determination  to  identify  himself  per- 
family  of  rank,  who  had  given  himself  sonally  with  the  ideal  creation  he  en- 
to  the  most  dissolute  habits  of  life,  deavors  to  embody.  The  method  of 
e  wore  a  stained  and  threadbare  robe,  study  adopted  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
which  was  caught  up  to  the  knees  with  purpose  may  be  exempUfied  by  inci- 
slovenly  carelessness.  He  had  no  outer  dents  in  the  career  of  those  who  have 
garment ;  his  feet  were  bare ;  he  carried  successfully  pursued  ii 
in  his  right  hand  a  torn  and  broken  pa-  Two  years  ago  the  tragedian  Otowaya 
per  umbrella,  and  a  pair  of  swords  in  was  called  upon  to  personate  a  merchant 
tarnished  lacquered  sheaths  were  negli-  who  had  been  driven  insane  by  financial 
gently  stuck  through  his  soiled  silken  disasters  and  still  heavier  domestic  ca- 
sash.  At  first  the  actor  did  not  notice  lamities.  For  several  days  previous  to 
the  new-comer,  but  his  attention  was  the  general  rehearsal  thiJB  actor  began 
gradually  attracted,  and  as  he  became  to  accustom  himself  to  the  conditions  of 
aware  of  what  was  before  him  his  heart  his  part  by  a  complete  change  in  his 
beat  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  reve-  habits  of  private  life.  He  dressed  neg- 
lation  which  had  thus  been  miraculous-  ligently,  selecting  the  oldest  and  most 
ly  vouchsafed.  Speeding  homeward,  he  worthless  of  his  garments  ;  partook  of 
summoned  his  wife  and  servants,  and  indifferent  and  ill-prepared  food  ;  omit- 
impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  ted  his  daily  bath,  which  is  an  unheard- 
imitating  with  scrupulous  minuteness  of  deviation  from  Japanese  usage ;  be- 
the  costume  and  the  properties  which  came  moody  and  irritable,  and  seemed 
had  happily  fallen  under  his  observation,  resolved  to  simulate,  in  every  particular, 
The  dress  was  hastily  made  ready  for  the  actions  and  demeanor  of  lunacy, 
the  opening  performance,  and  the  result  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that 
of  the  bold  departure  from  habitual  those  nearest  to  him  became  alarmed, 
usage  was  awaited  with  lively  interest  and  and  without  his  knowledge  took  counsel 
anxiety.  The  secret  had  been  carefully  with  the  family  physician,  apprehending 
guarded.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  that  his  excessive  devotion  to  artistic 
the  ruined  ronin  the  audience  stared  in  principle  would  seriously  endanger  his 
astonishment,  and  for  a  moment  ap-  health. 
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(Fiom  a  dnwlDg  b;  Taokfl.) 

In  the  training  of  their  apprentices  the  desperate  rush  of  more  than  a  hun- 

our  leading  actors  are  none  the  less  so-  dred  feet  along  the  hama-michi  was  re- 

licitous  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  peated,  without  meeting  the  approbation 

the  extremeat  fidelity  in  depicting  strong  of  the  exacting  teacher.     Stung  by  the 

emotions.     The  satne  Otowaja  was  once  ridicule  of  hie  associates,  and  looking 

endeavoring  to  explain  to  a  follower  what  upon  himself  as  the  object  of  some  iu- 

waB  required  to  give  appropriate  effect  explicable  spite,  the  youthful  actor  de- 

to  a  hasty  and  excited  entrance  upon  termined  to  renounce  his  calling  if  again 

the  stage.     A  messenger  was  supposed  subjected  to  reproach,  rather  than  per- 

to  be  bringing  intelligence  of  the  high-  severe  in  what  he  beheved  to  be  a  hope- 

est  moment  to  his  lord.     Many  times  less  task.     He  came  to  rehearsal  pre- 
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pared  to  resent  the  afiroiit  which  he 
anticipated,  and  to  break  away  from  hie 
connection  in  a  storm  of  rage.  Burst- 
ing in  upon  the  group  surrounding 
Otowaya  in  his  character  of  feud^ 
chieftfun,  he  endeavored  to  announce 
his  determination  with  angry  vehe- 
mence ;  but  his  i^tation  was  so  great 
that  he  could  not  utter  an  intelligible 
word.  "While  he  stood  gasping  for 
breath  his  instructor  rose,  and,  ap- 
proaching him  with  a  smile,  said :  "  At 
bst  you  have  done  well  ;  continue  thus 
and  your  success  is  assured." 

It  is  my  genuine  conviction  that  the 
Japanese  actors  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
credit  they  receive  for  the  delineation 
of  sentiment  and  passion.  Few  specta- 
tors, however  hardened  by  experience, 
could  witness  immoved  the  masterly  ex- 
hibitions of  fortitude  under  suffering, 
filial  devotion,  conjugal  tenderness,  and 
patriotic  ardor  wliich  are  constantly  pre- 
sented for  the  admiration  of  the  tbeatre- 
going  multitude.  And  really 
our  audiences  are  sometimes 
more  than  moved.  In  the 
season  of  1857,  Ichikawa  Ich- 
izo  was  playing  the  part  of  a 
pirate  chief  who  treats  his 
father  with  great  cruelty  and 
exposes  hi"!  to  shame  as  well 
as  grief.  The  performance 
was  one  day  interrupted  by  a 
samurai  from  a  distant  prov- 
ince, who  suddenly  sprang 
upon  the  stage  and  attacked 
Ichikawa  with  a  dagger,  in- 
flicting several  wounds  be- 
fore he  could  be  seized  and 
disarmed.  He  had  been  so 
carried  away  by  the  actor's 
truthfulness  that  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  man  himself,  and 
not  to  the  ideal  character, 
the  acts  of  filial  impiety. 

The  bi-illiant  romantic  ac- 
tor Yebizo  was  once  engaged 
in  representing  a  treacherous 
fencing-maater,  who  first  as- 
sassinates a  rival  swordsman 
and  afterward  murders,  un- 
der circumstances  of  unpar- 
alleled atrocity,  the  two  sons 
of  his  victim.  During  this  latter  scene 
of  inhuman  slaughter  a  spectator  in  the 
pit  fiung  a  heavy  tobacco-box  at  the 
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actor's  head,  severely  bruising  him,  and 
for  a  short  time  suspending  the  prog- 
ress of  the  play.  Immediately  after 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  at  the  close  of 
the  act,  Yebizo  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  audience,  with  the  tobacco-box 
fastened  upon  his  head  in  place  of  the 
cap  he  had  worn  during  the  perform- 
ance. In  a  few  lively  but  emphatic 
words  he  declared  himself  grate^il  for 
so  immistakable  a  proof  of  apprecia- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  manifest- 
ed, and  professed  his  determination  to 
make  himself  worthy,  forever  after,  of  a 
testimonial  the  sincerity  of  which  waa 
beyond  suspicion. 


In  recent  years  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  visit  our  theatres  in  com- 
pany with  foreigners.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  difficult  to  make  them  beUeve  that 


the  women  of  the  stage  were  in  all  cases 
represented  by  men.  To  such  perfec- 
tion have  feminine  impei-sonations  been 
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brought,  that  even  those  who  are  famil-  present  day  so  strictly  observed  as  in 
iar  with  every  artifice  of  disguise  are  preceding  generations ;  and  though 
unable  to  detect  the  slightest  difference  there  are  still  numbers  who  address 
between  the  imitation  and  the  reality,  themselves  chiefly  to  the  impersonation 
This  is  the  result  of  a  method  of  train-  of  women,  aa  their  special  branch,  there 
ing  which  was  once  so  laborious  and  appears  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to 
painstaking  that  the  actors  who  followed  enlarge  their  sphere  so  as  to  include 
it  were  compelled  to  renounce  all  the  the  assiunption  of  male  as  well  as  fe- 
natural  occupations  and  pursuits  of  the  male  characters.  One  of  the  proposals 
male  sex,  and  devote  themselves  to  a  of  the  theatrical  reformers  before  allud- 
life  of  perpetual  mimicry.  Not  only  in  ed  to  is  to  abolish  the  custom  of  assign- 
the  esercise  of  their  vocation,  but  in  ing  feminine  roles  to  men,  and  to  intro- 
the  privacy  of  their  homes,  they  were  duce  actresses  in  accordance  with  the 
accuBtomed  to  wear  a  modified  form  of  system  of  Western  theatres.  Their  ar- 
feminine  drees,  to  arrange  their  hair  gumeuts  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to 
after  the  fashion  of  women,  and  to  ha-  convince  the  pubbc  that  the  change  is 
bituate  themselves  to  the  use  of  those  necessary,  and  I  confess  to  grave  doubts, 
household  articles  which  are  ordina-  myself,  whether  it  would  prove  truly  ad- 
rily  manipulated  by  wives  and  daugb-  vantageons  and  wise.  There  would  cer- 
ters.  Their  style  of  living  was  like  that  tainly  be  great  obstacles  for  some  time 
of  ladies  of  high  degree.  Their  theatri-  to  come.  Theatrical  companies  corn- 
eal dressing-rooms  have  been  compared,  posed  entirely  of  women  do  already  ex- 
though  with  considerable  exaggeration,  ist  in  Japan,  and  their  performances  are 
to  the  boudoirs  of  feudal  noblewomen,  witnessed  with  more  or  less  curiosity 
The  lines  of  study  were  so  carefully  by  those  who  seek  variety  at  the  es- 
subdivided  that  one  class  would  devot«  pense  of  artistic  refinement.  They  are 
themselves  to  the  imitation  of  fair  dam-  popular  to  a  certain  extent  among  the 
sels,  while  another  would  assume  the  vulgar,  but  they  can  never  hope  to  en- 
guise  of  matrons,  and  a  third  would  tertain  cultivated  amateurs.  Thus  lex 
deport  themselves  like  aged  dames,  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  unite 
These  fine  distinctions  are  not  at  the  the  two  classes  of  performers,  and  it  is 
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probable  that,  before  this  can  be  bug-  must  never  be  represented  upon  the 
cessfoll;'  done,  a  special  tiaininj;  school  stage,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect 
for  actresses  must  be  institvited,  and  a  These  ordinances,  however,  were  by  no 
course  of  theatrical  education  be  ap-  means  implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  influ- 
plied  from  early  childhood  until  tbe  ence  of  the  theatre  grew  to  be  bo  dele- 
time  when  they  are  fitted  for  the  dif-  terious  that  it  was  universally  consid- 
ficult  duties  of  their  profession.  Our  ered  a  dark  blot  upon  public  morality, 
first  tragedian,  Danjiuro,  is  said  to  be  After  the  restoration  of  the  imperial 
rearini^  two  of  his  daughters  with  this  government,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
object  in  view.  These  young  ladies  are  energetic  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
now  six  and  eight  years  old,  respective-  the  character  of  the  performances  and 
Ij.  The  inquiry  when  they  will  be  ready  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  actors, 
for  admission  to  their  uduous  career  These  projects  were  sanctioned  by  offi- 
has  often  been  made,  but  yet  remains  cial  authority,  and  in  some  cases  the 
unanswered.  schemes  of  reform  were  laid  out  by 

responsible    attach&e    of     government. 
VL  Some  of  the  methods  adopted  for  coun- 

teracting the  evils  of  the  playhouses. 
It  has  long  been  a  contested  question  and  purifying  tbe  associations  of  those 
whether  tbe  theatre  in  Japan  can  or  connected  therewith,  were  certainly  cal- 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  aid  to  the  culated  to  startle  the  conservative  sense 
moral  education  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. I  doubt  that  it  has 
ever  served  this  desirable 
purpoee :  on  the  contrary, 
its  agency  appears  to  me  to 
have  hitherto  been  injuri- 
ous. It  was  to  contravene 
its  pernicious  tendencies 
that  actors  were  bound  by 
severe  restrictions  under  the 
Clovemment  of  the  Shogon. 
They  were  not  allowed  to 
mingle  freely  with  citizens 
in  general,  and  were  re- 
quired, when  walking  in  the 
streets,  to  wear  a  peculiar 
helmet  made  of  strow,  tbe 
visor  of  whidL  completely 
bid  their  features.  Untu 
fifhr  or  sixty  years  ^o  regu- 
lations were  posted  in  all 
green-rooms  giving  notice 
ttiat  actors  were  forbidden 
to  wear  garments  of  silk ; 
that  they  must  reside  in  a 

Quarter  especially  set  apart 
>r  them  by  the  authorities ; 
tdiat  a  particular  license 
must  be  procured  to  enable 
them  to  go  more  than  three 

blocks  from  their  dwellings ;  i„ ,  amii^ng-mm. 

that  gambling  by    them  (Dmwn  br  Tmktd.) 

would    be    punished    more 

stringently  than  the  same  offence  com-    of  the  community.     Several  actors  of 
mitted  by  other  parties ;  that  the  inci-    distinction  were  invested  with  the  rank 
dent  of  suicide  from  disappointed  love    and  dignity  of  preacher  of  the  Shinto 
V0L.TII 68 
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Another  Dretting-room. 
(Drawn  by  Tankd.) 


faith — the  established  state  religion  of 
Japan.  The  celebrated  and  popular 
Naritaja,  the  two  Narikomas,  father  and 
son,  and  nmnerous  others  still  hold 
tiiese  places  and  occasionally  perform  the 
functions  of  their  sacred  office.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  the  ser- 
vices conducted  by  them  are  largely  at- 
tended by  young  daughters  of  rather 
indulgent  parents,  and  it  would  proba- 
bly be  difficult  to  trace  any  substantial 
improyement  in  social  manners  or  habits 
directly  to  this  cause. 

A  regular  theatrical  censorship  has 
been  instituted  by  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  every  piece  intended  for  per- 
formance in  the  capital  has  now  to  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  officers 
of  the  metropolitan  police.  Delegates 
from  this  bureau  attend  all  representa- 
tions, partly  to  preserve  order,  but  also 
to  see  that  the  rules  forbidding  ofifences 
against  propriety  are  not  mfringed. 
Their  interference  is  very  rarely  cidled 
for.  It  has  come  to  be  understood,  in 
late  years,  that  the  indecencies  of  a 
former  period  must  necessarily  be  ban- 
ished^ in  order  to  secure  the  counte- 
nance and  patronage  of  the  respectable 
dass.  Twenty-five  years  ago  no  ladies, 
and  comparatively  few  gentiemen  of  po- 


sition, could  be  induced  to  attend  the 
theatres.  Now  the  families  of  daimios 
and  the  attaches  of  the  Court  are  fre- 
quent occupants  of  the  boxes,  and  there 
is  as  little  fear  that  their  sensibilities 
will  be  shocked  as  in  the  most  prudently 
conducted  houses  of  Europe  or  America. 
The  question  of  the  limit  to  which  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  may  be  il- 
lustrated has  been  discussed  in  news- 
papers and  debating  clubs,  at  various 
times,  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  Some 
extreme  purists,  like  the  classical  scholar 
Yoda,  have  gone  to  the  length  of  assert- 
ing that  all  love-scenes  should  be  rigor- 
ously excluded,  and  only  historical  or 
religious  episodes  be  permitted.  It  is 
true  that  the  latitude  of  love-making 
which  is  recognized  as  natural  and  be- 
coming in  Western  countries  would  not 
be  legitimately  possible  with  us  in  real 
life,  as  Japanese  society  is  now  consti- 
tuted. Young  people  are  not  permitted 
to  meet  and  converse  unreservedly,  and 
the  growth  of  a£fection  is  never  sanc- 
tioned until  after  a  formal  betrothal 
More  commonly  it  is  kept  in  restraint 
until  the  actual  ceremony  of  marriage 
is  performed.  Ardent  and  passionate 
demonstrations  would  therefore  either 
have  no  meaning,  or  would  be  sugges- 
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tdve  of  a  licentious  disregard  of  social  alluded,  there  is  one  vhioh  threateiia  de- 
laws.  The  tender  attachments  of  hns-  stniotion  to  these  easy  and  comfortable 
band  and  wife  ;  the  boundless  devotion  habits  of  indulgence.  A  building  is  to 
of  children  to  parents ;  the  fervent  and  be  constructed  with  accommodatioDs  for 
self-sacrificing  lovaltj  of  the  servant  to  spectators  like  those  provided  abroad, 
his  master — all  tliese  may  be  depicted  and  with  a  stage  admitting  of  the  most 
with  the  utmost  intensitr  of  feeling ;  elaborate  foreign  effects.  The  perform- 
but  it  is  onl;  in  the  illustntion  of  loose  ances,  in  which  women  wiU  take  part  as 
intrigue  or  illicit  intercourse  that  ama-  weU  as  men,  are  to  be  given  only  in  the 
to^  scenes  are  represented.  evening,  and  the  several  acta  are  to  fol- 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  gradual  low  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  If 
adoption  of  Western  ideas  and  pnndples  the  existing  dramatic  libraries  do  not 
will  make  itself  apparent  in  the  theatre  famish  pieces  that  are  suited  to  these 
as  in  other  institutions  of  Japan,  but  innoTations,  a  new  repertory  will  be 
not,  I  trust,  to  the  extent  of  interfering  created  to  meet  every  requirement, 
with  its  thoroughly  national  cbaracteris-  Adaptations  of  exotic  plays  may  be 
tics.  Its  value  as  a  popular  recreation  found  desirable,  and  a  few  prelimi- 
wonld  be  greatly  impaired  by  confining  nary  attempts  in  this  direction  nave  al- 
it  too  rigidly  to  a  purely  SBsthetic  pur-  ready  been  made, 
pose.  According  to  time-honored  cus-  Bulwer's  comedy  of  "  Money  "  has 
torn,  a  visit  to  the  playhouse  is  an  affair  been  submitted  to  the  audiences  of  To- 
not  of  a  few  hours,  but  of  the  entire  kio,  but  not,  it  most  be  acknowledged, 
day|.  Families  or  parties  of  friends  take  wiUi  the  most  convincing  results.  It 
their  places  early  m  the  moming  and  re-  vrill  be  a  difQcult  task,  in  my  opin- 
main  until  nightudl,  partaking  of  refresh-  ion,  to  aet  aside  the  forms  and  meth- 
ments  which  are  served  between  the  acts  oda  of  amusement  which  have  become 


from  neighboring  restaurants.  Among  endeared  to  the  public  by  long  aad 
the  projects  contemplated  by  the  re-  happy  association,  and  to  seonre  the  ac- 
formera  to  whom  I  have  onoe  or  twice    ceptuice  of  strange  and  novel  features, 
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however  meritorious  in  themselTeB,  in  their  plans,  and  ns  they  have  secured 

phice  of  the  cherished  dnuna  of  history,  the  co-operation  of  many  eminent  actors, 

adventure,  or  domestic  romance,  with  its  and  dedared  themselTeB  ready  to  be 

continuous  and  meaanred  development,  guided  by  practical  connsel  in  matters  in 

and  its  protracted  course  of  action  re-  which  they  are  inexperienced,  it  is  not 

lieved  by  interliidee  of  brilliant  dandng  unlikely  that  their  efforts  will  at  least 

and  pantomime  (sAtosa).   Butlambound  prepare  the  way  for  future  benefits.    If 

to  say  that  the   societies  which  hare  they  can  broaden  and  strengthen  the 

taken  upon  themselves  the  work  of  ele-  edifice  of  dramatic  art  without  wesken- 

vating  and  improving  the  stage  are  en-  ing  its  foundations,  they  will  deserve 

titled  to  respect  for  the  honesty  and  the  gratitude  of  the  theatre-loving  com- 

uprightneBB  with  which  they  prosecute  munity  throughout  Japan. 


GLIMPSES  OF  NAPOLEON   IN    1804. 
By  Clarence  Demitig. 

I  Ntbe  year  1801,Mt.  William  Brisbane,  this  curious  old  folio  the  moat  interest- 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  South  Carolina  in^  parte,  most^  if  not  all,  of  which  are 
related  to  the  feraous  Lowndes  and  prmted  here  for  the  first  time,  refer  to 
Pinckney  families,  sold  his  plantation,  his  tour  through  France  of  some  eleven 
and,  with  hia  wife,  began  an  extended  months,  seven  of  them  passed  at  Paris, 
tour  of  travel.  His  various  j'oumeyings,  where  he  arrived  on  September  16, 1804, 
chiefly  made  by  private  coach,  reached  just  before  the  papal  coronation  of  the 
during  the  five  following  years  over  our  First  Napoleon  as  I^peror  of  the  French. 
Eastern  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  It  was  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  great 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France,  and,  conqueror's  career.  After  granting  Ett- 
as his  itinerary  shows,  covered  a  total  rope  two  years  of  peace,  during  which 
distance  of  20,294  miles.  The  narrative  he  had  been  a  CsBsar  under  the  guise  of 
of  his  travels  he  recorded  in  a  bulky  First  Consul,  he  had  grasped  the  impe- 
manuscript  volume,  where  the  neat  pen-  rial  sceptre  in  title,  as  in  fact.  Already 
manship  of  his  amanuensis  fills  almost  he  had  declared  war  against  England, 
fourhundred  closely  written  pages.  For  and  was  at  the  threshold  of  the  cam- 
many  years  the  antique  book,  highly  paign  on  the  Continent  which  was  to 
treasured  as  an  heirloom,  has  been  kept  harvest  him  fresh  glories  at  Ulm  and 
quietly  from  public  view  in  the  library  Austerlitz.  Though  not  yet  in  the-hey- 
of  a  member  of  the  Brisbane  family  Uv-  day  of  oonquest,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  hu- 
ing  in  a  farm  town  of  New  England.   In  miliated  Austria  bad  made  him  a  focal 
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figure  of  the  world's  wonderment  or  coasts  inspecting  the  several  armaments 

fears.  designed  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

But  the  sights  which  met  Mr.  Bris-  On  tiie  28th  there  was  a  grand  review 
bane's  eyes  all  over  France,  and  which  of  the  imperial  guard  and  several  regi- 
are  set  forth  in  his  journal,  were  ill  cal-  ments  of  the  Ime  in  the  courtyard  of 
culated  to  impress  the  traveller  with  the  the  Tuileries,  amounting  to  eight  or  ten 
real  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  thousand  men,  composed  of  infantry. 
Empire.  Everywhere  he  met  *'  the  new  cavalry,  and  artillery  ;  and  here  we  had 
levies  called  conscripts,"  on  their  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  for  the  first 
the  army,  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  time  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Italy, 
chained  in  couples  by  the  neck  or  hands.  His  appearance  was  far  from  dignified 
and  guarded  by  gendarmes.  ''The  or  inspiring  beholders  with  that  awe 
present  mode  of  levying  troops  in  which  one  would  expect  in  such  a  char- 
France,"  adds  Mr.  Brisbane,  "  gives  gen-  acter.  However  he  might  be  in  action, 
ersJ  dissatisfaction,  and  may,  perhaps,  at  he  makes  but  a  poor  figure  on  parade, 
some  time  be  the  cause  of  insurrection."  From  our  situation  we  had  an  excellent 
The  roads  on  the  journey  from  Holland  opportunity  of  observing  him.  We  were 
to  Paris  he  found  abominable.  They  within  eight  or  ten  yards  of  the  spot  on 
were  paved  in  the  middle  with  large,  which  he  took  his  station  while  review- 
huge  stones,  and  deep  ruts  or  sand  ing  the  troops.  His  stature  is  some- 
edged  the  sides.  The  post-horses  were  thing  below  the  middle  size,  his  com- 
'' wretched-looking  animals  whose  tails  plexion  of  a  yellow,  sickly  hue,  a  prom- 
and  manes  hang  every  way,  tied  to  your  inent  chin,  and  his  eyes  a  little  sunk, 
carriage  with  ropes  and  such  execrable  His  countenance  has  a  melancholy,  seri- 
tackling  that  it  is  constantly  giving  way  ous  cast  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
and  delaying  you."  Though  he  paid  disadvantages,  his  face  is  by  no  means 
the  postUions  double,  they  were  ever  homely.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group 
dissatisfied  and  saucy,  while  the  law  it-  of  generals  whose  brilliant  uniforms 
self  entitled  them  to  more  pay  than  they  rendered  his  plain  dress  the  more  con- 
gave  service  for.  On  the  way  to  Paris  spicuous.  Except  his  epaulets,  his  whole 
he  passed  through  "  a  great  number  of  dress  was  perfectly  plain,  without  either 
miserable  villages,  the  inhabitants  living  lace  or  embroidery.  He  wore  his  hair 
in  wretched  hovels  built  of  clay  and  cut  short,  without  powder,  and  a  plain 
thatched,  not  half  so  good  dwellings  as  cocked  hat  with  a  national  cockade, 
those  the  negroes  in  South  Carolina  oc-  As  soon  as  he  descended  into  the  court- 
cupy  on  a  well-regulated  plantation —  yard  he  mounted  a  handsome  white 
wluch  appeared  strange  to  us,  as  they  steed,  and  immediately  set  off  full  gallop, 
were  situated  upon  a  principal  road  to  inspecting  every  corps,  passing  through 
Paris,  and  in  a  most  fertile  country."  the  lines,  and  receiving  petitions,  a  num- 
Everywhere  appeared  also  the  charred  ber  of  which  were  presented  by  the  sol- 
ruins  of  chateaux,  churches,  and  works  diers.  He  is  a  very  bold  rider,  but  not 
of  art  destroyed  during  the  revolution,  a  very  good,  and  certainly  an  ungraceful 
and,  seemingly,  with  no  effort  to  replace  one.  From  his  bad  horsemanship  ([by 
them.  Even  m  brilliant  Paris  the  tour-  improperly  checking)  he  brought  hun- 
ist  found  the  streets  ''  narrow  and  with-  self  and  horse  to  the  ground.  He  then 
out  side-pavements,  making  walking  dismounted  while  the  mud  was  washed 
very  disagreeable  and  even  dangerous,  off  the  poor  animal,  but  he  disdained 
from  the  numerous  carriages  and  ca-  changing  his  own  dress,  and  appeared  at 
briolets,  the  latter  of  which  are  driven  the  levee  after  the  parade  in  his  muddy 
furiously,  and  often  do  mischief.  The  uniform,  where  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
streets  are  certainly  the  most  filthy  I  a  number  of  sprucely  attired  strangers 
have  ever  seen  in  Europe."  had  the  honor  of  being  thus  received  by 

Let  Mr.  Brisbane  tell  in  his  own  words  him.    In  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  was 

his  first  view  of  Napoleon  :  his  favorite  Mameluke,  a  likely  young 

''  The  Emperor  Napoleon  arrived  at  man  who  accompanied  him  from  Egypt. 

St.  Cloud  on  October  12th,  having  been  The  review  lasted  three  hours  and  a  luJf 

for  some  time  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  and  was  very  splendid.    The  horses  of 
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the  French  cavaky  are  small  and  much  through  the  streets  distributing  '*  silver 
inferior  to  those  of  the  British  in  ap-  medals  struck  for  the  occasion,  worth 
pearance.  The  Emperor  seemed  most  about  threepence  each,  which  the  ci-de- 
pleased  with  the  exact  evolutions  of  a  vant  sovereign  people  scrambled  for  wiih 
company  of  seventy  or  eighty  young  much  eagerness."  There  were  pole- 
men  from  the  military  school,  who  were  climbing  for  prizes,  musicians  playing 
afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu-  on  movmg  cars  or  on  platforms,  public 
tenant."  dances,  pantomimes,  phtys,  and  balloon 

On  November  28th,  Mr.  Brisbane  ascensions,  the  whole  closing  with  fire- 
notes  the  coming  to  Paris  of  Pope  Pius  works  on  ilie  evening  of  this  second  im- 
the  Seventh,  '*  who  had  been  resting  at  perial  day. 

Fontainebleau   after  his  long  journey  A  more  aesthetic  entertainment  for 

from  Home,  across  the  Alps,  in  the  most  the  gay  Parisians  was  the  exhibition  of 

inclement  season  of  the  year,  to  gratify  paintings  and  statuary  at  the  Louvre, 

the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  newly-  including  the  masterpieces  of  art  which 

prodaimedemperor,  whose  subtle  policy  Napoleon  had  plundered  in  Italy  and 

is  well  known,"  and  ''  whose  invitation  the    Netherlands.    Among  them  were 

he  (the  Pope)  knew  better  than  to  re-  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and 

fuse."    Mr.   Brisbane,   in  the  context,  the  Yenus  de  Medici      So  numerous 

evidently  expressing  the  popular  idea  at  were  the  paintings,  that  '*  the  hall  could 

Paris,  emphasizes  the  emperor's  obvious  not  contun  them,  and  many  had  to  be 

desire  to  propitiate  by  the  papal  act  of  suspended  over  the  staircase  and  in  the 

coronation  the  French  Boman  Catholics,  passages."    Among  them  Mr.  Brisbane 

His  Holiness  was  lodged  at  the  Tuile-  mentions  two  by  young  American  stu- 

ries,  which  communicated  with  the  grand  dents,  both  mudi  praised  by  the  Paris 

gallery  of  paintings,  where  "  the  sover-  connoisseurs  of  the  day.     One  was  a 

eign  pontm  might  amuse  himself  by  landscape,  the  other  depicted  the  mur- 

viewing  those  celebrated  pictures  which  der  of  Miss  McGrea  by  the  Indians  of 

once  ornamented  the  altars  of  churches  General    Burgoyne's    army.      A    large 

under  his  paternal  care,  and  reflect  on  painting  (by  Qros,  the  pupil  of  David), 

the  instability  of  human  greatness."  much  lauded  by  the  imperialists,  repre- 

Four  days  later,  from  a  window  in  sented  General  Bonapiurte  visiting  the 

front  of  Notre  Dame,  Mr.  Brisbane  wit-  sick   soldiers    in  hospital    during    the 

nessed  the  stately  and  splendid  proces-  plague  at  Jaffa..     Of  this  historic^  fic- 

sion  which  filed  in  to  the  coronation  tion   Mr.    Brisbane    naively  says :  ''It 

ceremonies.    First  came  the  Pope,  rid-  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  the 

ing  in  the  carriage  which  had  been  pre-  painter  grossly  to  flatter  the  present 

sented  to  the  empress  by  the  city  of  idol  and,  if  possible,  do  away  with  the 

Brussels,  and  which  was  drawn  by  six  story  of  the  opium." 

gray  horses.    Before  His  Holiness  rode  Mr.  Brisbane,  referring  to  a  visit  to 

a  purple-robed  ecclesiast  on  an  ass,  bear-  Malmaison,  one  of  Napoleon's  cotmtry 

ing  a  silver  crosa     Two  hours  after  residences,  says : 

came  the  Emperor,  who,  with  Josephine  ''  The  first  picture  which  attracted  my 
and  the  Princes  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona-  attention  was  the  portrait  of  our  iUustri- 
parte,  rode  in  the  emblazoned  imperial  ous  and  truly  patriotic  Washington, 
carriage  drawn  by  eight  Hanoverian  whose  magnanimous  conduct  as  corn- 
horses  of  the  same  color  and  breed  as  mander-in-chief  at  the  dose  of  the 
those  used  on  state  occasions  in  £ng-  American  Eevolution  must  reflect  a 
land.  They,  with  thirty  carriages  fol-  dishonorable  comparison  upon  that  of 
lowing,  and  escorted  by  cavalry,  passed  the  proprietor  of  this  chslteau  in  the 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  church  through  termination  of  the  Revolution  of  France, 
double  lines  of  infantry.  On  his  retturn  The  park  contains  many  scarce  and 
''the  Emperor  constantly  bowed  to  the  exotic  plants,  the  Empress  being  a  great 
populace,  who  raised  a  faint  cry  of  'Yive  botanist." 

I'Empereur.'"   There  were  illuminations  The  presentation  of  the  colors  at  the 

in  the  evening,  succeeded,  the  next  day,  Ohamp  de  Mars,  a  famous  historical 

by  popular  festivities.     Heralds  rode  pageant,  together  with  one  of  its  in- 
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cidents  certamly  not  told  in  the  Ifoni^eur  change  for  these  splendid  eagles.  .  .  . 
of  the  next  day,  may  be  left  io  Mr.  A  well-dressed  young  man,  during  the 
Brisbane  as  an  eye-witness :  faint  cries  of  'Vive  I'Emperenr'  by  a 
*'0n  the  third  day  after  the  corona-  few  of  the  soldiers,  was  so  oyercome 
tion  there  was  exhibited  on  the  Champ  that  he  ran  about  like  a  madman,  cry- 
de  Mars  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spec-  ing :  '  Liberty  or  death ;  down  witii  the 
tades  perhaps  ever  seen.  Facing  this  Emperor  I '  and  ii  was  some  time  before 
place  is  the  military  school,  to  the  front  anyone  would  meddle  with  him.  . 
of  which  three  pavUions  had  been  erect-  His  insanity  began  on  that  day." 
ed.  The  grand  or  centre  one  was  sup-  When,  some  twelve  days  later,  the  city 
ported  by  columns  and  connected  with  of  Paris  gave  a  f  dte  in  honor  of  the  Em- 
the  others  by  a  covered  gallery,  the  peror,  Mr.  Brisbane  speaks  of  the  un- 
whole  richly  gilt  and  ornamented  v^th  precedented  magnificence  of  the  fire- 
emblematic  figures  and  imperial  eagles,  works.  One  of  the  set  pieces  revealed 
In  the  centre  pavilion  a  superb  throne  in  luminous  splendor  the  mountain  of  St. 
was  erected  under  a  very  rich  canopy.  Bernard,  wiUi  Napoleon  on  horseback 
The  Emperor  sat  on  this  throne  hav-  upon  its  crest.  At  the  mountain's  foot 
ing  on  his  head  a  crown  of  gold  in  the  was  moored  a  ship,  also  resplendent  in 
form  of  a  wreath  of  laurel,  such  as  C»-  pyrotechnics.  Several  of  the  public  foun- 
sar  is  represented  vnth.  In  his  right  tains  ran  wine  in  place  of  water ;  and  at 
hand  he  held  a  golden  sceptre.  In  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  the  city 
front  was  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  gave  the  Emperor  a  service  of  plate, 
men.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  exceed  and  the  Empress  a  toilet  set.  The  old 
the  magnificence  of  the  scene :  On  the  journal  further  on  describes  the  bril- 
principal  side  of  the  square  their  impe-  liant  effects  on  the  waters  of  the  lamps 
rial  majesties,  surrounded  by  the  most  ^aced  behind  the  cascades  at  St  Cloud, 
brilliant  court  in  Europe,  forming  the  From  those  illumined  waters  of  the  im- 
centre ;  the  foreign  ambassadors  on  the  perial  park,  in  1804,  the  reader's  eye 
right  wing ;  on  &e  left  foreign  princes  looks  down  over  the  long  span  of  eigh- 
in  their  court  dress,  and  the  whole  line  ty-five  eventful  years,  to  the  gleaming 
connected  by  senators,  tribunes,  and  fountains  of  a  nobler  Paris  Exhibition 
legislators,  judges,  and  counsellors  in  1889,under  the  auspices  of  a  repub- 
ranged  five  and  six  deep,  all  in  rich  lican  France. 

attire.    The  opposite  side  of  this  im-        Onceagainour  American  traveller  saw 

mense  square  was  open  to  the  river,  but  the  Emperor.    It  was  on  December  27, 

having    its  prospect  bounded  by  the  1804,  when  he  opened  the  first  session  of 

beautiful  village  of  Passy,  which  rose  in  the  imperial  parliament  at  the  Palais 

majestic  grandeur  on  a  ^ope  the  other  Bourbon.      Napoleon  sat  on  a  throne 

side  of  the  Seine,  while  the  two  sides  under  a  gilded  palm-tree.     Before  him 

were  enclosed  by  an  immense  crowd  werethelegislators(?)  *' wearing  mantles 

of  people  on  each  rampart ;  and  in  the  in  the  old  Spanish  form,  with  round  hats 

centre  of  the  whole  a  well-ap^inted  turned  up  in  front,  decorated  with  white 

army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  of  the  ostrich  feathers."    The  Emperor  "  wore 

flower  of  the  fVench  troops,  assembled  a  dress  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the 

to  receive  their   imperial    colors  sur-  costume  worn  byHenry  the  Fourth.    He 

mounted    by  gilded  eagles,  and   take  had  neither  crown  nor  sceptre,  but  wore 

their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  order  a  cap  and  feathers  like  those  of  the  sen- 

of  things.     Of  what  consequence  can  ators."    After  the  members  had  risen, 

such  oath  be,  when  the  Emperor  Na-  one  by  one,  and  pledged  allegiance  to 

poleon  himself,  and  principal  officers  of  the  Ibnpire,   "  the  Emperor  from  his 

the  army,  have  annually  sworn  on  this  throne  delivered  a  written  speech   of 

very  ficdd  of  Mars  eternal  hatred  to  some  length,  in  which  he  made  the  na- 

royalty,  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  tion  very  flattering  promises  ;  but  the 

of  the  day  I   The  army  was  by  no  means  tendency  of  what  he  said  appeared  to 

pleased    with    resigning  their  ancient  me  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  his  hav- 

standards,  under  which  many  of  them  ing  assumed  the  character  that  he  ap- 

had  engaged  with  such  success,  in  ex-  p^ared  in,  and  which  he  made  out  as 
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absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  wel-  strangers  of  any  nation  in  Europe.    Gen- 

£Eure  of  France.    His  manner,  though  far  teel  strangers  are  admitted  to  visit  every 

from  dignified,  did  not  want  energy."  national  institution    by  only  showing 

As  a  dark  side-shadow  on  these  bril-  their  passports,  and  are  treated  with  the 

liant  Napoleonic  pageants,  read  the  f  ol-  utmost  civility  by  those  who  have  the 

lowing  words  of  Mr.  Brisbane's  Jour-  management  of  them,  without  expense." 

nal:  He  closes  his   journalized   allusions 

'*  No  nation  ever  stood  in  more  need  to    Napoleon  with  a  flavor    of  quaint 

of  amendment  (in  respect  to  the  people's  anathema,  which  no  doubt  reflects  the 

morals)  than  the  French  do  at  this  day.  prevailing  conservative  view  of  the  im- 

Nothing  can  be  obtained  in  France  with-  penal    conqueror,   at  least   outside  of 

out  a  bribe.     The  best-supported  claims  France  : 

against  the  Gk>vemment  are  treated  with  "  After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from 
contempt  unless  aided  by  a  douceur —  Toulon,  Napoleon's  sanguinary  dispo- 
and  that  to  every  man  in  office  who  can  sition  (having  murdered  more  of  the 
squeeze  himself  into  the  pretension  of  inhabitants  of  Toulon  than  were  left 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  af&dr.  behind)  recommended  him  as  a  fit  instru- 
The  very  judges,  of  whom  there  are  said  ment  in  the  hands  of  the  bloody  revolu- 
to  be,  of  all  sorts,  three  thousand  in  the  tionists.  In  Paris,  when  no  Frenchman 
Empire,  are  notoriously  bribed  in  many  would  accept  the  command  of  the  troops 
cases,  and  I  verily  believe  that,  from  the  ordered  out  against  their  fellow-citizens, 
judge  who  disgraces  the  seat  of  justice  this  cold-blooded  Corsican  destroyed 
down  to  the  petty  constable,  and  from  several  thousands  in  a  few  minutes.  This 
the  great  Talleyrand  himself  to  the  rendered  him  a  greater  &vorite  than 
meanest  clerk  in  office,  everyone  of  ever  with  the  ruling  powers,  and  having 
them  is  accessible  to  bribery  and  cor-  married  the  cast-off  mistress  of  Director 
ruption.  My  opinion  was  formed  dur-  Barras  (now  the  Empress  Josephine), 
ing  a  residence  of  nearly  seven  months  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  army  in 
in  Paris,  from  numerous  facts  which  were  Italy;  and  having  by  a  long  train  of 
related  to  me  by  men  of  the  strictest  events  conquered  the  enemies  of  repub- 
veracity,  and  whom  I  cannot  discredit."  lican  France,  he  has  subdued  the  Be- 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Brisbane  declares  public  itself,  and  become  a  despot  more 
religion  to  be  "in  a  prosperous  state,"  powerful  and  self-willed  than  ever  swayed 
and  avers  that  '*  the  French  are  certainly  the  sceptre  of  France ;  and  thus  ended 
the  most  polite  and  attentive  people  to  The  Revolution." 


DEAD  CITIES. 

By  A.  Lampman. 

Thb  spell  of  ruined  cities.     Who  shall  see 
Even  in  dreams  their  glory?    In  mine  ear 
Their  very  names  are  strange  and  great  to  hear, 

A  sound  of  ancientness  and  majesty ; 

Ninus  and  Shushan,  Carthage,  Meroe ; 
Troja,  long  vanished  in  Achsean  flame, 
Crowned  with  dead  prowess  and  the  poefs  fame; 

On  and  Cyrene  perished  utterly. 

Things  old  and  dim  and  strange  to  dream  upon; 

CumsB  and  Sardis,  cities  waste  and  gone ; 
And  that  pale  river  by  whose  ghostly  strand 
Thebes'  monstrous  tombs  and  desolate  altars  stand; 

Baalbec,  and  Tyre,  and  buried  Babylon, 
And  ruined  Tadmor  in  the  desert  sand. 
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n.— AS  A  USER  OF  THE  PUBUO  STREETS. 

By  Francis  Lynde  Stetson. 

HE  scope  and  vari-  Earl,  between  those  who  wish  to  move 
et  J  of  use  to  which  and  those  who  desire  to  stop,  on  the  pub- 
one  citizen  or  an-  lie  highway,  where  the  general  law  is 
other  may  have  a  motion,  and  the  particular:  malady  en- 
wish  or  d  right  to  croachment. 

subject  the  public  How  general  and  dominant  is  the  de- 
streets  may  be  most  sire  to  encroach  upon  the  public  streets 
convenientiy  illus-  is  hardly  realized  by  many  a  citizen 
trated  if  we  shall  until,  having  bought  a  vacant  lot,  he 
select  as  our  citizen  a  resident  *'  New  is  about  to  build.  Conscious  then  of 
Yorker,"  asserting  the  particular  rights  limitation  by  his  neighbor's  bounds  on 
of  air,  light,  and  access  for  his  dwell-  either  side,  he  casts  a  yearning  eye  upon 
ing,  as  well  as  his  personal  share  in  the  the  fine  open  space  in  front,  belonging 
general  right  to  use  the  streets  for  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  only  to  the 
travel  and  transportation.  public.  His  sense  of  public  right  sud- 
This  general  use  of  the  streets  is  their  denly  sinks  beneath  a  swelling  appreda- 
primary  purpose,  so  that  it  has  become  a  tion  of  the  convenience  of  subjectmg  the 
common  judicial  phrase  that ''  the  law  of  highway  to  his  own  particular  use.  None 
the  street  is  motion."  This  rule,  however,  of  it  must  escape  him.  His  surveyor 
like  all  of  its  family,  is  subject  to  many  must  lay  down  lines  that  shall  make  cer- 
qualifications,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  tain  that  the  street  takes  nothing  from 
finding  a  concise  statement  of  both  rule  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  taking  a  lit- 
and  exception  in  an  opinion  recently  tie  from  the  street.  Laws  and  ordi- 
delivered  by  Judge  Earl,  of  the  New  nances  are  searched,  strained,  and  some- 
York  Court  of  Appeals.  The  learned  times  snapped,  in  his  effort  to  lengthen 
judge  says :  his  line  sti^t-ward.    His  zeal  to  wrest 

from  the  public  place  yard-room  for  his 

.J^^  K?f^T'^*  ^""T^  i'^  **^^^*l*  l*.  ""^  ^l  building  material  becomes  keen ;  and, 

the  pablic  for  travel  and  transportation,  and  ^  \  ^.  •^«^*«~  *^^^  «"  -■^«*»  >  «"^ 
the  general  rule  is,  that  any  obstruction  of  a  ^^  forgets  mdignation  at  last  year  s  pas- 
street,  or  any  encroachment  thereon  which  in-  sages  through  muddy  gutters  or  over 
terferes  with  such  use  is  a  public  nuisance,  slippery  stagings,  necessary  to  avoid  the 
But,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  obstructions  or  trenches  of  the  neighbor 
bom  of  necessity,  and  justified  by  public  con-  ^^  xt.  •  i.  'U'  mL  x-ZP  n 
venience.  An  abutting  owner  engaged  in  build-  who  Ti^  then  building.  The  traveler 
ing  may  temporarily  encroach  upon  the  streets  &lld  the  house-builder  look  upon  the 
by  the  deposit  of  building  materials.  A  trades-  public  street  from  points  of  view  dis- 
man  may  convey  goods  in  the  street  to  and  from  tinctly  diverse,  if  not  adverse. 
his  adjoining  store.  A  coach  or  omnibus  may  rjr^  diversity  of  interest  has,  in  OUT 
stop  in  the  street  to  take  up  or  set  down  passen-  Z^  v^x^^*"*  v  ^*  ***««* «»«  ^r**"'  ***  v/**j. 
gers,  and  the  use  of  a  street  for  public  travel  modem  City,  led  to  extraordinary  sub- 
may  be  temporarily  interfered  with  in  a  variety  division  of  the  area  of  the  streets  both 
of  other  ways,  without  the  creation  of  what  in  horizontally  and  vertically  ;  for  it  is 
law  is  deemed  to  be  a  nuisance.  But  all  such  fo^^  ^j^^t  the  needs  of  compact  com- 
interruptions  and  obstructions  of  streets  must  'x*  •  i  xi.  ^  xt.  _x  x 
be  justified  by  necessity.  It  is  not  sufficient,  munities  mvolve  the  use  of  the  street 
however,  that  the  obstructions  are  necessary  surface  hardly  more  than  of  spaces 
with  reference  to  the  business  of  him  who  above  the  earth  and  under  the  earth. 
erects  and  mainUins  them.  They  must  also  HorizontaUy  considered,  the  area  of  a 
be  reasonable  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  xr^-r  v^^i,  ^JL^.^^  ^i^\^^^  4^^*-  :^  «,4^4>i. 
the  public,  who  have  interests  in  the  rtreets  ^ew  York  avenue  eighty  f^t  in  width, 
which  may  not  be  sacrificed  or  disregarded.  will  be  found  to  be  divided  mto,  (1)  a 

roadway  forty-two  feet  wide,  stretching 

An  irrepressible  conflict  has  developed  from  curb  to  curb;  (2)  two  sidewalks, 

along  the  line  thus  laid  down  by  Judge  each  comprising  about  eleven  feet  be- 
VoL.  vn.— 69 
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tween  the  curb  line  and  the  fence  luie  ;  doors  opening  outward,  narrowed  the 
and,  (3)  on  each  side,  an  area-way  ex-  path.  Themistodes  and  Aristides,  in  co- 
tending  about  seven  feet  from  the  stoop  operation  with  the  Areopagus,  effected 
or  fence  line  to  the  lawful  boundary  of  nothing  further  than  to  cause  that  pro- 
the  highway,  which  is  ordinarily  about  jections  should  no  longer  be  built  over 
four  feet  in  advance  of  the  house  itself,  or  into  the  streets ;  and  this  regulation 
In  streets  of  width  greater  or  less  than  was  maintained  in  later  times.  The  pro- 
eighty  feet  a  different  subdivision  is  positions  of  Hippias  and  Iphiciades  for 
made,  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The  taking  down  such  parts  of  buildings  as 
third  subdivision — the  area-way  of  about  projected  over  or  into  the  public  streets, 
seven  feet — is  the  debatable  land.  All  were  not  carried  into  execution,  because 
of  it  belongs  to  the  public,  but  so  gen-  their  object  was  believed  to  be  not  the 
eral  and  long  estabu^ed  is  the  cus-  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the 
torn  of  enclosing  it  (together  with  about  streets,  but  extortion, 
four  feet  of  the  owner's  land),  that  most  The  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of 
ovmers  come  to  regard  it  all  as  private  Home  were  still  more  confined — above, 
property,  and  upon  it  encroachments  by  projecting  opening  balconies  from 
naturally  accumulate.  Upon  this  strip  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  which 
stand  the  stoop  and  bay  window  of  al-  in  the  case  of  the  buildings  surrounding 
most  every  house  in  New  York,  and  the  Forum  were  called  Maeniana,  from 
when  houses  change  to  shops,  many  an  M<dnius,  the  censor,  who  permitted 
owner,  reluctant  to  restore  to  the  public  their  construction  that  £fpectators  might 
that  in  which  the  ordinances  had  given  obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the 
him  a  privilege  of  use  only  conditional  games.  Many  regulations  were  found 
and  temporary,  seeks  a  revenue  from  this  necessary  to  keep  these  within  due 
strip  by  leasing  it  to  petty  trucksters.  bounds. 

In  December,  1865,  the  efficient  Comp-  In  New  York  encroachments  have  at- 
troller  of  Central  Park  (Mr.  Andrew  H.  tracted  alike  the  censure  of  the  virtuous 
Qreen)  made  to  the  Commissioners  a  and  the  cupidity  of  the  "  striker,"  and 
valuable  report,  from  which  information  scandalous  stories  prevail  as  to  levies 
has  been  gained  (and  use  permitted)  as  made  upon  those  desiring  or  maintain- 
to  the  history  of  street  divisions  and  ing  bay-windows  or  porches  outside  of 
encroachments.  the  true  house -line.    The  law  is  now 

Streets  were  first  made  without  divi-  fairly  settled.  Excepting  for  comer 
sion  into  carriage  ways  and  foot  walks,  houses,  no  bay-windows  or  structure 
and  were  used  by  men  and  animals  of  resting  upon  the  ground  can  be  lawfully 
burden  indiscriminately.  When  car-  erected ;  but,  by  permission,  orioles  or 
nages  were  introduced,  the  beasts  of  windovrs  may  be  projected  from  the 
burden  and  vehicles  took  one  line  and  house  front,  at  such  a  suitable  height 
pedestrians  another.  There  are  to-day  and  within  such  limits  of  width  as  ardii- 
in  many  cities  of  Europe  streets  having  tectural  adornment  may  reasonably  jus- 
no  sidewalks,  and  the  foot-passenger  tify,  without  actual  obstruction  to  the 
finds  his  way  among  the  beaste  and  the  public  or  the  adjoining  neighbors, 
filth  of  the  kennels.  The  careful  sub-  Stoops  or  porches  not  exceeding  seven 
division  of  the  streets,  and  the  appro-  feet  wide,  may  be  built  upon  the  area  way 
priation  of  the  several  spaces  to  distinct  belonging  to  the  public,  provided  that 
classes  of  travel,  is  decidedly  modem,  they  are  not  more  than  five  feet  high, 
and  rests  generally  upon  city  ordinan-  and  have  open  backs  and  sides  and  rail- 
ces,  and  not  upon  statute.  ings.    Fences  may  be  carried  out  to  the 

Encroachments,  however,  are  abuses  line  of  the  stoop  where  it  reaches  the 

of  venerable  origin.  sidewalk.     Signs  and  goods  may  not  be 

In  ancient  Athens  the  streets  were  hung  more  than  twelve  inches  from  the 

crooked  and  narrow.    The  upper  stories  house  front,  and  awnings  are  at  the 

of  the  houses  frequently  projected  over  owner's  risk  of  damages  to  the  passer-by. 

the  streets  (as  to-day  m  such  English  The  householder  may  put  a  suitable  car- 

tovms    as    Chester,    Winchester,    and  riage  block  before  his  door,  and  may 

Tewkesbury);   stairs,   balustrades,   and  leave  a  proper  opening  to  the  steps 
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descending  to  his  basement  or  cellar  the  pedestrian  finds  such  an  obstruction 

stories.  across  the  sidewalk,  he  may  enter  upon 

Outside  of  these  limits  encroachment  the  adjoining  premises  so  far  as  neces- 

on  the  public  way  is  a  perilous  pastime,  sary  to  pass  around  it ;  but  he  takes 

especially  in  the  matter  of  coal-holes  and  upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  safety  of 

other  vault  openings  in  the  sidewalk,  such  passage ;  the  adjacent  owner  is  not 

These  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  ex-  bound  to  furnish  a  passageway  neces- 

cept    by  municipal  consent,  and  even  sarily  safe. 

such  consent  does  not  relieve  the  house-  All  these  special  rights  of  the  owner 
owner  from  the  liabilities  of  a  guarantor  abutting  upon  a  public  street  may  be 
against  accidents  No  amount  of  care  summed  up  by  saying  that  he  is  entitled 
or  scrutiny  will  avail  the  imf ortunate  to  air,  light,  and  access  for  his  dwelling, 
owner  whose  vault-cover  slips  to  the  in-  and  that,  so  far  as  reasonably  necessary 
jury  of  some  still  more  unforttmate  for  the  conduct  of  the  common  life  and 
passer-by.  Yer^  heavy  damages  on  ac-  lawful  business  of  a  city,  he  is  entitled 
count  of  such  injuries  have  been  awarded  temporarily  to  interfere  with  the  course 
against  owners  or  tenants,  who  were  of  the  travellmg  public, 
held  to  have  obtained  the  right  to  make  For  the  travelling  public,  as  we  have 
openings  in  the  sidewalk  only  upon  the  already  seen,  the  law  of  the  street  is 
necessary  condition  that  they  would  motion  ;  a  law  not  more  strictly  enforced 
guarantee  the  public  against  any  possi-  by  the  London  policeman  ordering  Jo  to 
ble  injury  therefrom.  The  risk  is  so  *'  move  on, "  than  it  was  in  New  York, 
great  that  many  owners  prefer  to  make  when  an  enterprising  dealer  blocked 
these  openings  (as  they  should)  within  the  way  by  exhibiting  to  curious  crowds 
their  own  lines.  seven  sisters  in  his  show-window,  comb- 
Three  classes  of  encroachments  have  ing  their  wonderful  hair.  The  court 
become  so  generally  established  in  New  considered  such  an  exhibition  highly 
York  as  to  induce  the  passage  of  special  sensational  and  condemned  it,  and  the 
laws  permitting  their  maintenance,  with  consequent  obstruction  as  a  public  nuis- 
the  consent  of  the  properly- owner  and  ance.  It  was  abated,  and  the  public 
the  local  authorities,  viz. :  uie  deposit  of  procession  resumed  its  movement, 
materials  necessary  for  building ;  the  But  it  is  not  encroachments  only  that 
erection  within  the  stoop-line  of  stands  embarrass  public  travel  The  opposite 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  courses  and  cross  currents  of  travel  it- 
fruits,  and  soda-water ;  and  the  standing  self  cause  inconvenience,  and  have  led 
of  trucks  at  night.  This  latter,  however,  to  a  variety  of  rules  of  precedence  and 
is  a  privilege  extended  only  to  trucks  passage  which,  taken  together,  constitute 
owned  or  used  by  "actual  residents  of  our  "law  of  the  road."  This  law  of  the 
the  city."  This  local  coloring  was  in-  road  is  somewhat  complex  and  imcer- 
fused  through  the  statute  to  discourage  tain,  being  still  in  the  formative  period, 
competition  by  marauding  Brooklyn  Pedestrians  meeting  each  other  may 
and  Jersey  truckmen,  who  are  thus  com-  pass  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to 
pelled  night  and  morning  to  drag  their  their  whim.  So  may  riders  on  horse- 
empty  heavy  wagons  from  and  to  their  back.  So  may  vehicles  proceeding  along 
place  of  use.  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  or  pass- 
The  special  right  of  encroachment  be-  ing  each  other  in  ti^e  same  direction, 
longing  to  the  adjacent  owner,  which  in  In  all  four  cases  each  is  bound  to  exer- 
its  abuse  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  cise  due  care  not  to  injure  the  other, 
irritation  to  the  travelling  public,  is  But  vehicles  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
connected  with  the  loading  and  unload-  tions  must  pass  each  other  to  the  right, 
ing  of  goods.  This  may  be  done  either  One  attempting  to  pass  or  to  keep  to 
by  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  "  skids,"  pro-  the  left,  even  though  in  a  loaded  wagon 
vided  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  re-  meeting  a  light  one,  takes  the  risk  of 
main  for  an  unreasonable  time ;  but  it  possible  injury  without  chance  of  re- 
is  not  reasonable  to  keep  a  bridge  in  dress ;  but  his  ofifence  would  not  justify 
Elace  at  intervals,  during  four  or  five  his  adversary  in  wilfully  running  him 
ours,  between  9  a.m  and  5  p.m.   Where  down. 
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For  many  years  it  was  sought  to  es-  mud  of  the  streets  ;  and  the  mandate 
tablish  that  in  the  public  streets,  as  on  which  issued  thereupon  must  haye  been 
the  highway  of  the  sea,  the  stronger  slowly  executed,  for  years  elapsed  be- 
must  give  way  to  the  weaker ;  that  yehi-  fore  the  perambulation  of  the  streets  by 
des  should  yield  to  the  pedestrian ;  but  pigs  was  forbidden,  when  a  son  of  Louis 
the  struggle  was  in  vain,  and  it  is  now  le  Gros  had  been  thrown  from  his 
settled  that  drivers  and  walkers  must  horse  by  one  of  those  untoward  animals, 
maintain  mutual  watchfulness  and  look  (The  similar  nuisance,  observed  by  Mr. 
out  for  each  other.  If,  however,  the  Dickens,  and  condemned  in  his  "  Ameri- 
driver  goes  at  a  reckless  rate,  especially  can  Notes,'*  was  actually  suppressed  in 
if,  as  is  irritatingly  common,  he  dashes  New  York  only  forty  years  ago,  though 
over  a  cross-walk,  ne  is  liable  to  a  strict  laws  against  the  nuisance  date  from  ti^e 
accountability  at  the  complaint  of  any  Colonial  period.)  Less  than  two  cen- 
injured  foot-passenger.  This  is  unfort-  turies  since,  the  streets  of  London,  if 
unately  frequent  with  mail  wagons,  fire-  paved  at  all,  were  so  imperfectly  paved, 
engines,  fiie-patrol  wagons,  and  ambu-  that  the  occasional  wheeled  carriage 
lances,  which  do  not  always  carefully  that  passed  through  them  was  very 
limit  the  exercise  of  their  special  right  likely  to  get  fixed  in  the  mire.  From  a 
of  precedence  given  by  law.  The  rule  is  mutual  exertion  to  avoid  the  mud  thrown 
that  the  drivers  of  all  vehicles  must  by  the  carriage-wheels  toward  the  foot- 
anticipate  and  look  out  for  pedestrians  passage,  quarrels  often  arose  between 
at  crossings.  The  pedestrian  may  cross  pedestrians,  as  to  which  should  ''take 
the  streets  at  points  where  there  is  no  the  wall ''  or  the  side  of  the  walk  most 
cross-walk,  but  in  such  places  he  is  held  remote  from  the  carriage-way  ;  from 
to  a  higher  degree  of  caution  tiian  at  which  arose  the  custom  of  giving  to 
crossings.  ladies  the  inside  of  the  walk. 

The  street-cars  have  developed  a  law  To-day,  in  New  York  *  there  are  : 
of  their  own,  having  at  an  early  day  356  nules  of  paved  streets  within  jur- 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  truckmen's  isdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public 
contention  that  they  should  leave  the  Worka 
track  and  turn  to  l^e  right  of  a  truck  1,228  miles  of  gas  mains, 
coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  657  miles  of  water  pipes, 
finally  in  securing  a  law  that  forbids  a  433.78  miles  of  sewers, 
truckman  going  before  from  imneces-  64  miles  of  electric  subways  super- 
sarily  hindering  a  succeeding  car.    It  is  vised  by  Department  of  Public  Works, 
now  the  rule  that  the  street-car  has  the  In  the  main,  the  general  rights  of  the 
paramount,  but  not  the  exclusive,  right  travelling  public,  as  well  as  the  special 
to  use  the  street.    So,  if  a  pedestnan  at-  rights  of  the  householder,  have  gained 
tempting  to  cross  ilie  street  finds  it  definition  and  protection  with  the  prog- 
blocked  by  a  stationary  street-car,  he  ress  of  modem  life,  save  in  one  partic- 
may  step  upon  and  across  the  platform ;  ular,  where  they  have  become  subject  to 
and  if  (as  m  one  actual  case^  the  con-  an  irritating  and  frequent  interference, 
ductor  should  throw  him  on,  the  com-  proceeding  from  those  who,  for  com- 
pany will  have  to  pay  damages.  bined  purposes  of  private  profit  and  pub- 

The  word  street,  in  its  Latin  origin  lie  convenience,  have  acquired  a  uiird 

{stemo,  stratum)  implies   a  pavement,  and  special  class  of  rights  in  the  streets. 

There  were  pavements  in  Home  from  Upon  the  surface  of  the  streets  of 

312  B.C.,  when  Appius  Csecus,  the  Censor,  New  York  to-day,  there  are  in  operation 

paved    the    Appian    Way.    Yet    many  nearly  two  huncbred  and  fifty  miles  of 

cities  have  grown  to  great  proportions  railroad  (and  much  more  if  double  tracks 

before    their    ways    were    paved.    Mr.  be  reckoned).    In  the  air  above  the  sur- 

Green's  report  dwells  upon  this  fact,  face,  there  are  more  than  thirty-two  miles 

There  was  no  pavement  in  Paris  until  of  elevated  railroad ;  and  (according  to 

the  royal  stomach  of  Philip  Augustus  the  activity  of  the  choppers  of  poles) 

was  turned,   as  he  looked  out  of  his  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  miles  of 

window  in  the  Cit6,  by  the  odors  pro-  .j  ^  ^^^^  ^  seeveneon  Towte,  Esq..  of  tte  De. 

ceedmg  from  a  wagon  plowmg  up  the  partment  of  PabUc  Works,  fbr  the  facto  here  quoted. 
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telegraph  wire.  With  the  appearance  of  some  form  they  are  essential  to  the  con- 
all  these  structares  we  are  familiar,  be-  duct  of  civilized  life  in  a  densely  peopled 
cause  they  are  Tidble.  But  few  of  us  city.  But  there  are  few  citizens  of 
realize  the  extent  of  use  to  which  the  New  York  who  do  not  feel  frequent 
portions  of  the  street  beneath  the  sur-  irritation  at  the  repeated  disruption  of 
face  are  subjected.  Sewers,  water-  the  pavement  and  upturning  of  the 
pipes,  subways  for  electrical  cables,  and  street  before  their  doora.  A  compata- 
pneumatic  conductors  ;  systems  for  tion,  with  resulte  gratifying  to  the  curi- 
steam-heatSig ;   three  or  four  difltinct  ous  (and  perhaps  also  to  beherers  in  an 


paUT*!  Flpi  (■taun).    J!^  4-lDch  New  Tok  Staun  CompwiT'a  Pipe  (nt 

TcrkGu.    B-1.  Walern  Union  PnennaOc  and  CBbleTobe*.    J.  1 _. 

(Rnumd].  L.  New  Bwtn  Ontlet.  IMnch  Pipe.  M.  e-lnch  Water-pipe.  JT.  Line  of  e-tnch  Water-pipe  (beKm 
•Uaratlin).  N.  Naaaau  Street  Sewer.  O.  SO-foeh  WMcr-plpe.  P.  EcUaon'i  Electric  Jnnctloii-boi.  <t.  New  BMin 
OntM.  IS-lscb  Pipe.  R.  Old  Bealn  Ontlet  (renwred).  S.  Well  Street  Sewer.  T.  New  York  Blewn  CompuT^ 
SIMm-Wtp.  U.  t-lDCl)  Trep-plpee.  F.  Bnad  Street  Bewer.  If.  KrpEnalon  Jcrfnt-  end  Berrlce-boi,  Now  Tork 
Steam  CompanT.  X.  JuncaoD-nolt  of  New  York  Steam  Companj'i  Hetna.  T.  HcmaeKlnlna.  JP.  Uoe  ot  B-lncb 
Watet-pipe M alteied.    Z.  Catch BaBlu.    AA,Aa,AC,AD,AB,AA,BB,CC,DD,Eitt:tiialSab-mjt. 

systems   for    gas    serrice ;   and    some  intelligent  administration  of  municipal 

cables  for  surface  railroads,  occupy  the  afbire),  mightbemade,  as  to  whether  Uie 

street  beneath  ground  as  densely  as  the  aggregate  expense  of  constantly  disturb- 

crowds  fill  the  surface.    The  cut  exhibits  ing  and  replacing  pavements  in  order  to 

a  subterranean  junction  at  Broad  Street  reach  undergronnd  construotioBS,  would 

and  Wall  Street,  which  may  well  serve  not  be  adequate  to  pay  perpetual  in- 

in  Ulustration  of  many  another.  terest  upon  the  necessary  cost  of  capaci- 

All  of   these  underground  construe-  ous  and  accessible  subways,  suitable  for 

tions  require,  and  probably  have,  per-  all  these  various  needs, 

mission  of  law  for  their  existence.    In  But,  whatever  the  cost,  some  system 
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must  be  adopted  to  preserve  the  surface  reporting  every  encumbrance  at  the 
of  the  street  against  the  attacks  of  those  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Public 
burrowing  beneath  it,  or  else  New  Works,  an  improvement  in  our  condition 
York  must  abandon  all  pretence  to  be  a  would  be  immediately  observable.  In 
city  of  the  first  class.  A  safe,  clean,  and  other  words,  the  right  of  the  citizen  as 
smooth  roadway  and  sidewalk  is  the  a  user  of  the  streets,  like  most  of  bis 
right  of  every  citizen.  (If  the  citizen  rights,  depends  upon  hisown  vigilance  in 
be  intoxicated,  this  right,  it  has  been  maintaining  them.  I  know  of  one  worthy 
decided,  grows  with  his  increasing  need  public-spirited  citizen  who  earned  the 
of  an  unobstructed  way.)  The  main-  thanks  of  a  considerable  commimity  be- 
tenance  of  such  a  way  is  a  municipal  cause  every  morning,  on  his  way  down 
duty  that  must  be  discharged  vnthout  town,  he  stopped  at  the  Bureau  of  En- 
denial  to  the  citizen  of  all  the  other  cumbrances  to  report  building  obstruc- 
quasi-public  services  rendered  by  those  tions  in  his  neighborhood.  The  public 
exercising  special  rights  in  the  streets,  officers  found  it  more  comfortable  to 
We  must  have  water,  gas,  electricity,  enforce  the  law  against  the  builder  than 
heat,  telegraph,  and  public  transporta-  to  endure  the  constantly  recurring  com- 
tion.  It  is  in  vain  to  rail  at  all  these  plaints  of  the  outraged  citizen.  A  general 
necessary  public  conveniences  because  and  concerted  movement  upon  this  line 
of  their  occupation  of  the  public  vrnys,  would  have  a  most  satisfactory  result* 
so  long  as  no  other  way  is  furnished  One  last  and  much  disputed  right  of 
for  them.  They  should  be  held  to  the  the  citizen  is  to  have  his  children  play 
least  disturbing  method  of  exercising  in  the  streets.  Singularly  enough,  there 
their  special  rights,  but  beyond  this  the  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  point 
public  demand  should  be,  not  for  their  between  the  coiirts  of  various  States  of 
restriction,  but  for  their  accommodation 

under  suitable  regulation.  ;,1M. example  of  the p ub^ jovice  thatmay bcren- 

rm      •* .   "***'*^  *  "5  i*x»»;4Y**-  derod  by  a  newspaper  la  afforded  by  the  following  extract 

The  right  of  every  citizen  to  a  safe,  from  the  itotm  of  January  s4,i8m. 

aIaa-t.    ««^    «^^^4.i«   !L»^».»^    ««j    «rj^  Inorderthattheremay  benoexcnBeonthepartof  the 

Clean,  and    SmOOtn  roadway    and    side-  peonle  of  this  city,  the  rorU  again  pnbliahea  an  ontUne 

walk  is,  for  its  enjoyment,  to  some  degree  ^S  ^  wdlnanceB  regarding  megal  dnmplng  of  refoae  In 

dependent  upon  his  own   discharge   of  ifseryanta  plaois  ash  receptacles  on  the  curb  line,  they 

his  corresponding  duty,  to  aid  in  keep-  ^iS^tSSS1i2^^i^^2iSS!te  incnrs  the  «une 

mg  them  clean,  smooth,  and  safe.     Csb-  poiaity.         ^^        ^,_^           ^       ^    ,        . 

11   ji               Tk             1.          -i.t-i  if  any  one  throws  dirt*  paper  fragmentBt  pieces  of 

sar  COmpeUed  every  Jbtoman  householder  wood  w  shavings,  straw,  Ta£.  or  any  other  description 

to  pave  and  keep  in  good  order  not  only  ^^^ J^J^  ^^  ^**^*®*'  ^  isiiabie  to  arrest,  fine,  or  im- 

the  f ootwalk,  but  the  roadway  in  front  if  any  employee  sweeps  the  dnst  or  refose  from  any 

of  his  house.    In  NewTork  to-day,  most  ^'^J^f&S.^ei!"" '^  "^ '"""'*  "• 

householders  assume  the  dutv  of  main-  if  a  boy  upsets  an  ash  barrel  or  lights  a  bonfire,  he  Is 

J    •    •        It        .-,         11     1.    J          '^      •     i*/«*  indangerof  arrest,  fine,  or  imprisonment 

taimng  the  sidewalk,  but  are  as  mdiner-  Kadirt  or  ash  cart  is  overloaded,  so  that  the  contents 

ent  to  the  roadway  as  though  it  were  in  ^S^^^^^"^' ^® ^""^^ ^^^ *™^ ^^"^ 

one  of  the  streets  of  London.      The  city  K  cmy  person  purchase  fruit  from  a  sidewalk  vender. 

ordinances  on  the  subject  are    much  ^(^ptlSotoer^pffiBtob^p!^^ 

more  ample  than  is  usually  supposed.  ^T^^^S^^^^^P^^^^^ 

ine  householder  may  not  throw  mto  the  if  a  grocer  strips  his  vegetable  stock  and  does  not 

street  any  oflfensive  substance,  ashes,  or  t^^^'^^^^^^JSJ^^^  "*^*^ "" 

SWeepinfiTS,   but,    exceptinsr    durinfir    the  I*  employees  use  the  sidewalks  for  the  purpose  of 

^««i  .  j^ £  -hk           "CT       'xx                   1-  breaking  up  boxes  or  barrels,  they  must  remove  all 

early  days  of  Mayor  Hewitt,  no  one  has  Bmall  fragments,  under  penalty  of  arrest,  fine,  or  hn- 

undertaken  to  enforce  the  ordinance.  pITSS'^  throw.  .jji«.  bottte  toto  the  rtreet»«i  ft 

Neither  may  he  permit  snow  or  ice  or  breaks,  he  stands  in  dinger  of  arrest,  fine,  or  imprison- 
any  other  obstruction  to  remain  upon  ™if  ^y  one  does  anything  to  disfigure  the  pavement, 
the  sidewalk:  and  this  ordinance  is  between  curb  and  curb,  by  sweeping  refuse  into  ttwgut- 
x^   i  i            »         \n                   «  .  V              -I  •I'x  terand  scattering  it  by  hand,  he  can  be  arrested,  fined. 

better  enforced  because  of  the  possibmty  or  imprisoned. 

of   miif.   r-whflfliflr   wpII    nT   ill    fnim/lo^^  The  public  Is  therefore  warned  that  the  poUoe  intend 

'\   rwnexner   weu    or    lll    lOunaea;  hereafter  to  enforce  city  ordinances,  and  that  the  magia- 

agamst  the  city.      If  every  citizen  were  trates  propose  to  Infiict  fines  in  the  first  instance  and 

to^^JL..-J.-  T*     -   -If  __  'ii-  ii-_ ^i^'Tx  imprisonment  for  subsequent   misdemeanors  of  tills 

cnarge  nimsell  Wltn  tne  responsibility  character.    Every  citlaen  who  wants  to  see  the  stxeeto 

of  himself  doing  nothing  to  encumber  ^^  «'1^^1i^:SttL"^nrr«S 

tne  street,  and  the  correlative  duty  of  send  his  name  and  number  to  the  roru. 
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the  Union,  though  not  in  the  state  to  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Zechariah, 

which  the  blessed  have  preceded  us.     I  "  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full 

have  a  friend  who,  thinking  of  her  little  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets 

son  long  since  gone  above,  finds  comfort  thereof." 
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(FROM  HERB  AND  THERK) 

By  John  Hay. 

L 

Wine  is  like  rain,  which,  when  falling  on  mire  but  makes  it  the  fouler. 
But  when  it  strikes  the  good  soil,  wakes  it  to  beauty  and  bloom. 

n. 

When  you  break  up  housekeeping,  you  learn  the  extent  of  your  treasures ; 
Till  he  begins  to  reform,  no  one  can  number  his  sin& 

in. 

Maidens!  why  should  you  worry  in  choosing  whom  you  shall  marry? 
Choose  whom  you  may,  you  will  find  you  have  got  somebody  else. 

IV. 

Break  not  the  rose ;  its  fragrance  and  beauty  are  surely  sufficient ; 
Besting  contented  with  these,  never  a  thorn  shall  you  feeL 

V. 

Unto  each  man  comes  a  day  when  his  favorite  sins  all  forsake  him. 
And  he  complacently  thinks  he  has  forsaken  his  sins. 

VL 

Who  would  succeed  in  the  world  should  be  wise  in  the  use  of  his  pronouns ; 
Utter  the  You  twenty  times  where  you  once  utter  the  L 

vn. 

The  best-loved  man  or  maid  in  the  town  would  perish  with  anguish 
Could  they  hear  all  that  their  friends  say  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

vra. 

True  luck  consists  not  in  holding  the  best  of  the  cards  at  the  table ; 
Luckiest  he  who  knows  just  when  to  rise  and  go  home. 

IX. 

Make  all  good  men  your  well-wishers ;  and  then,  in  the  years'  steady  sifting 
Some  of  them  grow  into  friends.    Friends  are  the  sunshine  of  me. 

X. 

Tit  not  to  beat  back  the  current,  yet  be  not  drowned  in  its  waters ; 
Speak  with  the  speech  of  the  world,  think  with  the  thoughts  of  the  few. 

XL 

Pleasant  enough  it  is  to  hear  the  world  speak  of  your  virtues ; 
But  in  your  secret  heart,  'tis  of  your  &ults  you  are  proud. 

xn. 

Be  not  too  anxious  to  gain  your  next-door  neighbor's  approval ; 
live  your  own  life,  and  let  him  strive  your  approval  to  gain. 
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A  STORT  OF  SWEDE  CBEEK 

By  Karl  Erickson. 

HERE  is  snow  in  the  girl-langh  trilled  out  on  the  frosty  air, 
Minnesota  marches,  filling  tLe  woods  with  echoes, 
obliterating  the  ex-  "Good-morning,  John    Erick.     Ha, 
nberance  of  life  and  ha,  ha  !  didn't  'spect  company  ?  " 
color  that  character-  "  Good-moming  to  you.     First  time 
izes  the  MiasiBsippi  I  evAr  found  a  girl  down  the  timber  this 
bottomlands  in  sum-  here  time  o'  day.     You  quite   scared 
mer,  and  the  wealth  me,  Bozina." 
of  red  and  gold  that  dyes  them  in  au-  "That's  just  what  I  come  for,"  she 
tonm.    Uncertain  rich  fleckings  of  light  replied  from  her  perch  on  the  leaning 
and  shade  that  magnify  det^s  of  con-  trunk  of  a  broken  tree, 
tonr,  bewilder  one  no  more.    Bare  limbs  "How  did  you  know  I  was  here?" 
and  naked  twigs  weave  intricacies  of  "  Do  you  'spose  you'Te  been  anywhere 
shadow  lace  over  the  snow  with  start-  the  last  two  years  and  I've  not  knowed 
ling    distinctness.    Frozen    reeds   and  it?    I  knowed  you  was  choppin'down 
glittering  rushes  stand  like  wraiths  of  hei'e." 
the  summer's  cardinal  Sowers  and  crim-  "  Did  your  pa  send  you  ? " 
son  milk -weeds.    Miles  and  miles  of  "My   pa?    No.     Nor   Femilla   nei- 
snow,  miles  and  miles  of  marsh,  miles  ther,"  she  gratuitously  added, 
and  miles  of  shadow  lace.  "Bozina,  what's  up?"  asked  her  com- 
A.  crooked  footpath  breaks  the  smooth  panion,  stepping  ba(^  with  folded  arms. 
expanse  of  snow.    In  mazy  windings  it  "  What's  up  ?  What's  up  ?  "  she  scorn- 
steals    among    the    underbrush,    over  fully  repeated,  "111  teU  you  what's  up. 
ponda,  and  threads  into  the  innermost  I  come  down  here,  John  Erick,  to  tell 
woods.    The  morning  sun  traces  dainty  you  I  hate  you." 

shadows  along  its  ragged  edge,  shadows  "  Oh,  pshaw,  Bozina  I  you  don't,  nei- 

set  with  sparkling  brilliantB.     It  seems  ther." 

a  thread  of  Fate  spun  ont   in  these  " Tes,  I  do,  yes,  I  do.    I — "here  she 

lonely  wastes,  and  that  only  by  dire  ne-  broke  off  with :  "Is  it  true  you're  oom- 

cessity  could  it  lure  human  footsteps  in'  over  next  Sunday  to  talk  it  all  over? 

into  the  forsaken  winter  marshes.  to  set  the  day?    Is  it  true?" 

But  the  man  striding  along  the  nar-  No  answer, 

row  trail  is  the  embodiment  of  strength  "John  Erick,"  she  cried,  "is  it  true?" 

and  happiness.    Hia  tall  figure  in  a  scar-        "  Bozina " 

let  felt  blouse  startles  one  in  this  white  "  Oh,  don't  say  nothing  1    I  know  it's 

world.    The  axe  on  his  shoulder  por-  true.    But  how  do  you  s'pose  I  feel?   I 

tends  the  doom  of  many  a  goodly  &ee,  tell  you  Femilla  don't  love  you  the  way 

and  his  strong  stroke  will  soon  rever-  I  do — 'tain't  in  her." 

berate  a^j*,  sending  the  snow  sliding  John  Erick  started  back  with  a  sur- 

down  ash  and  cottonwood  trunks.    £  prised  ejaculation,  but  she  proceeded, 

among  the  trees  he  disappeared,  and  "Why  couldn't  you  take  me  instead 

with  him   the  desolate  aspect  of  the  of  her  ?    I'm  prettier'n  Femilla,  and  yon 

swamps.     We  know  there  is  human  life  know  it.     Lots  prettier.     Fd  be  just 

down  there.  as  good  a  wife,  and  m  never  care  for 

Sheer    abundance    of  vital  strength  anyone  else.     I  can  work  as  smart  as 

sent  biTn  swinging  along  as  he  cast  cal-  her.     I  can  weave  faster,  and  you  re- 

culating  glances  up  along  different  trees,  member  I  was  "head  of  her  at  school 

Flinging  down  his  axe,  he  turned  to  pull  I  got  lots  more  headmarka.     Oh,  I  just 

off  lus  scarlet  jacket,  when  the  blithest  bate  you  and  her  1 " 
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John  Erick's  blood  boiled  to  bear  this  blue  and  yellow  checked  kerchief  on 

unabashed  little  beauty  making  love  to  her  head,  as  she  reiterated  unstinted 

him  from  the  old  stump,  and  cooUy  val-  praise. 

uing  her  accomplishments  above  her  ''  I  was  married  many  a  year  before  I 

sister's ;  and  he  retorted,  with  but  little  had  a  yard  of  carpet,"  she  said, 

chivalry,  "  Would  green  warp  have  been  pret- 

"No,  you're    not    prettier,    Bozina,  tier?"  suggested  Pernilla,  dubiously, 

you're  crazy.     Come,  get  down  and  go  "  Child,  no.    If  you  want  it  to  fade, 

home."  wish  it  was  green  warp.    When  at  last 

"Be  you  goin'  to  marry  her?"  she  I  got  my  first  carpet,  I  wove  the  rags 

persisted.  into  green  warp,  and  you  never  saw  notib- 

"  Many  her  ?    You're  just  right  I  be,  ing  fade  so  quick  as  that  warp  turned 

as  soon  as  ever  I  may.    Oo  home  now,  into  pink  and  yellow." 

Bozina."  Pemilla  was  down  on  her  knees  to  cut 

But  she  kept  her  perch,  biting  her  away  a  knot,  and  remained  kneeling  at 

lips  in  her  excitement,  and  going  on  the  end  of  the   carpet^   caressing  the 

hurriedly.     "  I  tell  you  it  wouldn't  hurt  pretty  stripes  and  turning  her   head 

her  much  if  you  give  her  up.     Do  you  from  one  side  to  the  other,  looking  for 

know  when  I  looked  at  Pemilla  this  knots. 

morning,  with  her  black  hair  all  over  "  Isn't  this  red  and  white  twist  pret- 

the  pillow,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  kill  her.  ty  ?    And  who'd  a  thought  that  blue 

Do  you  hear  ?    What  would  you  say,  dress  'ud  be  so  handsome  in  a  carpet  ?  " 

then,  John  Erick  ?    Pemilla  won't  care  "  It  feels  real  bright  to  the  foot,"  said 

for  you  the  way  I  do,  anyhow,  that's  her  mother,   carefully  stepping   on    a 

sure."    And  standing  a  moment  on  the  stripe  of  "  hit  and  miss  "  at  the  other 

leaning  tree,  she  jumped  to  the  ground  end.     As  this  foot  of  Mrs.  Bosengren 

beside  him.  was  encased  in  a  very  solid,  well-sea- 

He  drew  aside  as  if  afraid  to  touch  soned,  shining  wooden  shoe,  it  might 

her.  be  questioned  just  what  sensation  of 

"I  could  kill  myself  now,"  she  cried,  color  could  penetrate  her  substantial 

feeling  the  edge  of  his  axe  and  holding  foot-gear  ;  but  Pemilla,  too,  was  sure  it 

her  wrist  over  it  an  instant.     Then  she  felt  nice  to  the  foot, 

bent  swiftly  down,   laying  her  cheek  "Hoey,  now,  womenfolks  I  Is  the  car- 

against  one  of   his  footprints  in   the  pet  done  ?    Sure  if  it  ain't  fine  I    Seems, 

snow,  and  without  glancing  at  him,  ran  Pemilla,  as  if  you're  kind  of  mean  to 

quickly  homeward,  light  and  noiseless  as  put  so  much  time  on  a  thing  like  that, 

a  rabbit.  and  get  your  ma  to  help,  and  after  all 

The  Bosengren  home  was  a  log-house  sneak  off  with  it  to  another  man's  house, 

set  in  a  birch-cove  under  the  hills,  more  Ain't  your  pa's  house  got  a  room  good 

than  a  mile  from  the  river  marshes,  and  enough  for  it  ?  " 

when  Bozina  reached  it,  the  sunshine  Stepping  out  of  his  wooden  shoes,  he 

had  scarcely  peeped  over  the  bluff  that  walked  all  over  the   carpet     Pernilla 

both  morning  and  afternoon  shut  off  laughed  mernly  and  threatened  to  snip 

most  of  the  winter  sun.  into  his  stout  blue  stockings  with  her 

Her  mother  and  Pemilla  were  taking  scissors, 

a  rag  carpet  from  the  loom.  "  Hi    there  I "    he     cried,    capering 

Pemilla  lifted  the  roll  in  her  long,  around.     "Ooin'  to  chase  your  old  pa 

beautiful  arms,  threw  it  down,  and,  witii  off  o'  it  too  I    Be  careful,  or  HI  get  a 

a  touch  of  her  foot,  sent  it  across  to  mortgage  on  this  here  fine  carpet  and 

the    opposite  wall  leaving  a  strip  of  keep  it  to  home." 

the  bright  new  web  smooth  laid  on  the  After  jimiping  around  some  more,  cut- 
white  floor.  With  loving  pride  she  ting  a  ludicrous  figure  in  his  snuff- 
looked  upon  this  product  of  her  own  brown  homespun  clothes,  he  sat  down 
labor — ^her  own  cutting,  sewing,  dyeing,  on  the  carpet  roll  and  stamped  approv- 
spinning,  weaving.  ingly  with  his  stocking  feet  on  the  gay 

"  Motiier,  Bozina— do  you  like  it  ?  "  stripes. 

Mrs.  Bosengren  tied  and  retied  the  "  I  s'pose  as  John  Erickll  have  to  take 
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off  his  Btockmgs  too  before  he  puts  foot  But  hadn't  Mrs.  Bosengren  been  a 

on  this,  eh  ?  "  maid-servant  at  the  clergyman's  in  her 

Pemilla,  still  feeling  for  knots^  laughed  own  native  parish  in    Sweden?     And 

out  a  little,  "  O  pshaw  I "  when  his  daughter  Miss  Wilhelmina  Ul- 

''  Ma^"  asked  Rozina,  later  in  the  day,  rikaUnonius  was  married  she  wore  white. 

"  Where's   the    aniline?     I'm  goin'  to  Sowhite  dresses  they  bough  t ;  some  fine, 

color  some  rags."  soft,  all-wool  delaine,  more  dainty  than 

"What for?"  any  goods  they  had  ever  before  seen, 

"For  my  carpet,"  replied  the  girl,  and  consternation  fell  upon  the  whole 

curtly.  settlement  when  they  heard  it.    Even 

"  Your  carpet  ?  "  the  young  men  asked  John  Erick  if  it 

"  Yes,  Fm  goin'  to  make  a  carpet  as  were  true, 

well  as  Pemilla,  if  I  ain't  goin'  to  be  But  when  Betsy  Jonson  put  on  her 

married."  shaker  to  run  over  to  tell  Annie  Ander- 

And  color  rags  Bozina  did  all  after-  son  about  that  Pemilla's  hat,  it  seemed 

noon,  planning  designs  of  crimson  and  as  if  it  couldn't  be  true, 

white  stripes  as  she  dipped  the  magenta  "  A  spinkin-spankin  new  hat,  kind  of 

skeins  and  hung  them  all  around  the  tall  and  all  covered  vnth  frosting  like 

walls  of  what  was  known  as  "the  shanty."  the  frozen  snow,"  she  said. 

"  Who'd  ever  I "  ejaculated  Annie. 

During  the  spring,  all  Swede  Creek  "  And  a  big  red  flower  in  front    Don't 

settlement  talked  of  the  approaching  blieve  I'd  want  one." 

marriage  of  John  Erick  Peterson  and  "  Eozina's  awful  sick,  though,"  added 

Pemilla  Bosengren ;  of  the  fine  wedding  Annie.     "  Ain't  she  thin?    I  think  it's 

there  would  be,  and  of  the  clothes  the  vdcked  to  go  on  so  'bout  clothes  when 

Bosengren  women  were  making.     Claus  her  sister's  so  down." 

Bosengren  had  thrived  since  he  came  But  poor  Bozina  was  sick;  such  a 

to  America.    These  two  beautiful  girls  cough. 

were  bom  to  him  in  the   Minnesota  "  I'm  sure  as  you  catched  cold  the  day 

woods,  and  now  that  Pemilla  was  going  you  dyed  them  rags,"  said  her  mother,  as 

to  marry,   she  should  have  an  outfit  she  watched  her  tibrough  a  hard  spelL 

worthy  of  him.  In  the  wedding  she  had  no  interest. 

They  drove  twenty  miles  in  a  lumber  and  Pemilla  tried  to  keep  her  own  hap- 

wagon  to  Meadow  Falls,  to  buy  what  piness  out  of  sight, 
they  actually    could   not  manufacture 

themselves.    As  it  was,  the  sheep  hud-  tt 
dling  among  the  charred  stumps  on  the 

side  of  Old  Battlesnake  bluff  furnished  Ik  all  Swede  Creek,  time  vnts  now 
a  good  part  of  the  outfit  in  way  of  reckoned  with  reference  to  the  wedding, 
dresses,  stockings,  and  shawls.  For  and  somewhat  more  than  a  month  be- 
v^asn't  Mrs.  Bosengren  the  only  person  fore  that  focal  date,  John  Erick  came  to 
in  the  settlement  that  could  weave  tell  Pemilla  that  their  house  was  fin- 
shawls  ?  as  well  as  marvellous  dress  fob-  ished. 

rics  that  were  all  purple  or  green  in  one  Spring  was  here.    That  very  morning 

light  and  shining  gold  in  another ;  mate-  Old  Battlesnake  had  changed  color,  in- 

nal  all  from  these  same  scrubby  sheep,  augurating  the  witching  scene  that  lasts 

Coming  to  Swede  Creek  now,  you  wiU  but  three  or  four  days  in  every  Minne- 
find  white  dresses  common.  The  girls  sota  May — the  fairest,  most  fascinating 
flit  up  and  down  the  paths  of  Battle-  days  to  watch  the  blufb.  It  is  when 
snake  and  Owl  Point  to  the  log  church,  the  birches  leaf  out,  when  the  new  foli- 
to  quilting  bees,  to  surprise  parties,  age  hangs  like  misty  suggestion  about 
clad  in  dainty  white  gowns  and  em-  the  silver  stems ;  when  patches  and 
broidered  suits  that  come  from  St.  Paul  stretches  of  pale  ethereal  green  trans- 
and  Minneapolis.  Not  so  then.  That  form  the  hillsides,  bringing  into  cameo- 
was  long  ago,  just  after  the  war,  and  Hke  relief  the  sylph  trunks  of  the  trees, 
none  of  the  girls  in  Swede  Creek  had  that  "  conceal  and  half  reveal "  them- 
white  dresses.  selves  amid  the  sacred  halo. 
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Up  the  bluf^  along  the  raTines,  out  look  for  the  fiahers  off  on  the  bottom- 
on  the  spurs,  is  massed  the  cloud-like  lands.  An  occasional  gleam  of  the 
color  that  seems  the  spirit  of  the  heavy  torches  flickering,  wavering  down  in  the 
foliage  of  summer.  Just  three  or  four  darkness  of  the  overflowed  meadows  was 
days  it  takes  for  the  birches  to  dress  all  they  saw. 

themselves,  to  invest  their  dainty  limbs  John  Erick  could  not  stay  very  liEite 

with  the  folds  of  fragrant  gauze,  to  veil  on  account  of  preparations  for  the  next 

themselves  in  the  deHcate  green.  day's  trip,  and  wi^  various  injunctions 

Such  was  the  blithe  aspect  of  the  hills  from  Mrs.  Rosengren  not  to  spend  too 

about  the  new  house  when  John  Erick  much  money  on  the  stove,  and  a  sweet 

went  to  tell  his  black-haired  sweetheart  farewell  to  Pemilla  out  by  the  birch-rail 

that  it  was  ready,  all  ready,  even  to  tables  fence,  he  left  them, 

and  chairs.                           •  The  May  night  was  heavy  with  the 

The  next  day  he  was  going  to  the  scent  of  young  leaves  and  unseen  buds. 

Falls  to  buy  the  most  important  article  and  John  Erick's  life  was  a  thing  of  joy 

of  household  furniture,  a  stove.    Next  to  to  him ;  a  strong,  buoyant  personality 

the  wonderful  white  hat,  the  prospec-  revelling  in  love. 

tive  stove  excited  greatest  interest ;  for,  The  next  morning,  as  the  first  blue 

wouldn't  Pemilla  have  to  learn  it  all  wreaths  of  smoke  floated  from  the  capa- 

over,  how  to  cook,  bake,  and  brew  ?  cious  chimney,  Bosengren  strode  into 

Bosengren  and  the  hired  man  were  the  kitchen  with  colorless  face,  and  his 

fishing  down  in  the  bottomlands,  and  teeth  chattering  in  consternation. 

Pemilla  asked  John  Erick  to  stay  as  ''The  money's  gone — ^it's  gone,"  he 

late  as  possible.  gasped. 

"Because,"    she    whispered,    "we're  "What  do  you  say,  Bosengren?"  an- 

afraid  to  be  only  womenfolks,  as  Pa  got  swered  his  wife,  faintly, 

money  to-day,  and  it  seems  I  can't  thmk  "I  say  you've  put  it  somewhere — or 

of  nothing  else."  it's  gone." 

Some    "  fellows    from    Wisconsin  "  "I  hain't  touched  it.    Be  you  sure  ? " 

(Swede  Creek  technical  term  for  their  "I  looked   over    every  nail  in  the 

brethren  dwelling  across  the  Mississippi)  chest." 

had  paid  Bosengren  several  hund^d  The  girls  came  from  the  barnyard 

dollars  on  old  debts  that  he  had  had  with  foaming  milk-pails,  and  he  excitedly 

no  hope  of  collecting  this  year.    His  met  them  at  the  door  with  the  news, 

wife  and  the  girls  were  the  only  ones  "And  I  felt  of  it  the  last  thing  before 

who    knew    it,    and    with    him    had  I  went  fishin',  and  slept  out  there  too," 

shared  the  anxiety  of  secreting  it  in  a  he  groaned. 

safe  place.  It  had  been  successively  put  "  I  don't  see,"  said  Pemilla.  "  No 
in  several  places ;  in  a  sack  of  wool,  in  one  knowed  it ;  and  John  Erick  was 
Pemilla's  new  rag-carpet,  in  a  copper  with  us  till  late,  knowin'  we  was  skeery." 
coffee-pot,  and  even  in  an  old  wooden  Bosengren  was  tearing  up  and  down 
shoe.  But  his  anxious  mind  conjured  the  room,  feeling  frantically  in  his  pock- 
forth  particular  dangers  connected  with  ets,  in  hope  of  finding  the  bills  &ere, 
each  one  of  these,  and  at  last  he  depos-  and  muttering  under  his  breath  various 
ited  it  in  a  tool-chest  in  the  bam,  much  vague  threatenings ;  but  at  Pemilla's 
to  the  consternation  of  Mrs.  Bosengren,  words  he  turned  on  her  with  an  evil 
whose  sense  of  securiiy  bore  an  inverse  light  in  his  narrow  brown  eyes, 
ratio  to  his  own  on  this,  as  on  all  occa-  "'Knowin' you  was  skeery?'  What  be 
sions.  you  talkin'  about,  girl  ?    Do  you  mean 

So  John  Erick  stayed,  and  they  drank  to  say,  do  you  mean,"  he  hissed  in  a 

fresh-brewed  beer  sitting  on  the  crassy  whisper,    "  that    John    Erick    knowed 

little  stoop  that  hung  like  a  wasp's  nest  about  the  money?" 

on  the  log  wall.    This  same  drink  is  Dumb  horror  seized  the  girL 

known  as  "molasses  beer,"  and  is  as  "Answer  me." 

harmless  as  buttermilk.    They  drank  a  "Why,  yes — I  asked  him  to  stay  for 

whole  pitcherful  of  the  renowned  drink,  thai" 

and  then  went  up  on  the  shanty  roof  to  "You  did— did  you?    A  pretty  wed- 
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din'  youll  have/'  and  vouchsafing  not  sene,  several  wicks  gave  forih  a  glaring 

another  word,  he  strode  off  down  the  yellow  light,  tempered  as  to  intensity 

valley  road.  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and  soot. 

Eozina,  silent,  sat  by  the  fire,  white  This  apparatus  was  sometimes  carried, 

as  the  TnilTr  foam,  while  Pemilla  sank  and  sometimes  fastened  by  a  long  pole 

down  by  the  table,  moaning  as  she  bur-  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 

ied  her  face  in  her  arms.    But  little  was  Pemilla  took  the  oars  and  with  strong, 

done  at  the  Bosengrens  that  day.     One  steady  strokes  rowed  the  old  flat-bot- 

pail  of  morning's  imlk  was  forgotten  out  tomed  boat  into  the  clearing,  as  the  men, 

under    trees.    Pemilla  went    to  John  with  spear  in  hand,  watched  for  the  fish 

Erick's  house,  and  Mrs.  Eosengren  won-  among  the  grass  and  leave& 

dered  and  wept.  Anon  they  took  the  wagon  road,  spear- 

The  whole  settlement  was  afire  with  ing  pickerels  and  catfish  right  in  the 

the  news.    Women  put  on  hasty  head-  wheel-ruts,  or  rowed  across  a  little  tri- 

gear  and  ran  to  glean  rumors  at  neigh-  angular  patch  of  winter  wheat  whose 

boring  hearthstonea     So  quickly  did  sparse  blades  bode  small  harvest, 

the  news  spread  that  half  the  house-  ''Not  very  heavy  grain  here,"  said 

holds  held  council  over  "Klockan  elfva  Bosengren,  "but — "  and  he  stabbed  a 

kaffe  "  (Eleven  o'clock  coffee).  fine  rock-bass  as  a  compensation  from 

John  Erick  did  not  go  off  to  buy  the  Nature, 

new  stove,  and  before  the  sunset  lights  As  the  boat  stole  along  the  edges  of 

spanned  the  swollen  Mississippi,  Per-  the  heavy  timber,  the  torch  threw  ghastly 

niUa's  lover  was  in  jaiL  lights  into  the  watery  vistas  among  the 

trees,  and  owls  hooted  in  the  sacred  re- 
cesses of    the  tree-tops  as  the  fishes 

HL  splashed  through  the  shallow  water. 

Far  to  the  east^  over  the  distant  Wis- 

FoB  days,  for  weeks  the  Mississippi  cousin  Hills,   shimmered  a  trembling 

waters  had  been  rising,  crowding  back  radiance.      Silvery  lights  illumed   the 

over  the  bottomlands,  overflowing  the  fleecy  fretwork  of  white  clouds  that  grew 

wooded  marshes,  and  forming  a  Ic&e  in  brighter  and  brighter  with  opalescent 

the  heavy  timber.  edges,  until  above  the  dull  forest  rose 

A  yellow  sunset  cast  long  shadows  the  waning  moon  of  May.    Down  over 

quivering  across  the  amber  depths  of  the  the  watery  waste  of  the  bottomlands 

watery  waste.    The   course  of  Swede  streamed  the  glory  of  the  sky,  spiriting 

Creek,  like  a  current  was  outlined  by  forth  troops    and  platoons    of  wiUow 

rows  of  young  willows  out  in  the  lake,  shadows,   oak  shadows,  reed  shadows, 

that    waved   lazily  toward    the    grove  and  grass  shadows  to  dance  in  spectral 

growing  downward  in  the  yellow  water,  silence  over  the  dark,  restless  waters. 

Slack  and  yellow,  black  and  yellow,  the  Bunning  up  in  shallow  places,  the 

waters  filled  all  the  clearing,  and  all  the  men  often  got  out  and  waded  off  with 

timber,  splashing  in  little  dreary  waves  torch  and  spears,  leaving  Pemilla  alone 

and  ripples  against  oaks  and  cotton-  in  the  dark, 

woods.  Several    times   they    pulled   up    on 

Bosengren  and  the  hired  man    ap-  some  grassy  islet,  tipped  the  boat  to 

peared  on  a  high  bank,  carrying  a  boat,  pour  out  the  water,  and  silently  resumed 

an  awkward  old  affidr,  which  they  man-  their  slow  way. 

aged  to  get  down  to  the  edge  of  the  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  was  a 

water.  large  half-finished  hay-shed.    The  rise 

When  the  water  comes  up  into  the  of  the  river  had  stopped  the  builders, 

timber,  the  farmers  find  good  fishing  and  there  it  rested  like  a  Noah's  ark  on 

o'  nights  in  their  own  fields,  so  to  say,  the  face  of  the  deep, 

and  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  flash  of  They  were    edging   along   its   pole 

lanterns  about  the   old  boat  revealed  foundations,  but  it  proved  too  hard  to 

Bosengren,  the  hired  man,  and  Pemilla  row  through  wet  grass,  so  the  two  men 

preparing  for  the  sport.  walked  up  the  shdlows  to  pursue  their 

ixom  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with  kero-  prey. 
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Pemilla^  from  the  shadow  of  the  hay-  boat,  she  gave  it  a  lurch,  screamed,  and 

shed,  watched  them  stride  cautiously  dropped  the  torch  in  the  water, 

of^  peering  intently  under  eyery  leaf  John  Erick,  from  his  perch  up  in  the 

and  ledge.    She  was  glad  to  be  out  in  rafters  of  the  shed,  chuckled  heartily  at 

the  night  air.    Her  fevered  being  was  the  girl's  skilful  manoeuvre  and  at  the 

in  a  whirl  of  passion  and  sorrow,  and  as  ejaculations  of  the  disappointed  men,  as 

she  had  rowed  back  and  forth  over  the  they  fished  around  in  &e  water  for  the 

silver-brocaded   waters    of  the  woods,  old  tin  cylinder. 

she  had  been  thinking  of  her  wedding,  PemiUa  sat  down  with  a  little  nervous 

of  her  lover  so  unjustly  accused,  of  his  laugh,  saying  :  ''  Let's  go  home,  or  the 

calmness  when  arrested,  of  the  same  old  boat  might  tip  again,  and  you'd  lose 

question, ''Who  took  the  money?"    She  your  fine  pickerel    I  think  'twas  him 

was  tired  of  thinking,  of  wondering,  of  sent  the  light  down." 

crying.  Home  they  went,  leaving  all  the  fish 

Then  she  felt  in  the  dark  that  a  form  except  the  big  pickerel  in  the  boat  till 

was  near  her  and,  speechless  with  terror,  morning.     'Wben  Bosengren  fastened 

heard  her  name.  this  great  prize  to  the  spear,  slinging  it 

''  Pemilla^  Pemilla.    Sh — sh — ^it's  me  over  his  Moulder,  the  fish  reached  be- 

— John  Erick."  low  the  top  of  his  boots,  and  was  heavy 

"  You  ?  you  ?    I  thought  you  were — "  enough  to  make  the  way  seem  long, 
she  faltered. 

''  Yes,  yes,  in  jaiL    But  I  ran  away  Pemilla   thought   the    house    never 

to  see    you.   I    must  find  out   if   you  would  get  quiet,  for  with  cooking  coffee 

think "  for  the  men,  talking  about  the  big  pick- 

''  Oh,  hush  I      The  men  are  coming  erel,  and  with  getting  to  bed,  all  was  not 

back.    Don't  let  them  find  you,  please  still  till  after  midnight, 

go,"  she  whispered,  excitedly.  Then,  tucking  a  little  gilt-edged  Testa- 

"But  you  must  tell  me "  ment  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  e^e 

''Cb,  go  I    m   come   back   to-night  went.    As  the  ladder-like  stair  from  the 

again — "mUl  you  stay  ?  "  girls'  room  in  the  loft  came  down  in  the 

"  Yes — ^for   heaven's   sake   don't  let  bed-room,  she  had  to  let  herself  out  by 

them  find  my  boat  around  on  the  other  way  of  the  shanty  rool    She  wished  the 

side."  moon  were   not  so  bright,  but  silent 

The  men  were  back.    Pemilla  was  all  as  the  moonlight  itself,  she  slid  down 

atremble.  among  the  morning  glories  and  young 

"  I'm  cold,  fother,  let's  go  home."  wild-cucumber  vine&    Swiftly  she  ran 

"  Pretiy  soon,  but  fish  is  plenty  to-  down  the  lane  toward  the  bottoms,  filled 

night    See  what  a  pickerel  I"    And  he  with  unutterable  thoughts.    How  clear 

threw  down  upon  the  slimy  mass  of  it  came  to  her  that  not  for  a  moment 

small  fish  a    grand  old  monster  that  had  she  doubted  John  Erick's   inno- 

reached  half  the  length  of  the  boat.  cence.    But  now,  now^  what  was  this 

''Fifteen  —  sixteen  pounds,  anyway,"  hideous,  stifling  doubt?    He  had  run 

he  gleefully  added.  away,  run  au«^— -everyone  would  think 

Pemilla  heard  with  dismay  their  plan  him  guilty.    He  could  never  be  cleared, 

of  going  around  the  hay-shed.  seeing  he  had  run  otL 

"I'm  stiff  as  an  oar  sitting  here,  fa-  Breathless,  she  sank  down  in  a  comer 

ther,  and  cold,  too,  with  my  feet  down  of  the  rail-fence.    The  whole  length  of 

in  them  nasty  fish,"  she  cried.     "Let  the  lane  was  white  with  amebmchier 

me  change  work  if  you're  going  to  fish  bushes — the  beautiful  Juneberry — all  in 

more."    With   this    she  snatched    the  bloom.     Bight  over  her  hung  its  dainty, 

torch  from  the  hired  man,  and  there  loose  racemes,  catching  the  May  dew 

was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  take  the  on  their  quivering  tassels,  that  vibrated 

oars.  white  and  fragrant  with    every  river 

They  pulled  around    the  northwest  breeze.  The  faint,  exquisite  odor  seemed 

comer,  and  Pemilla's  keen  eyes  detected  to  soothe  her  fevered  heart,  and  the 

John  Erick's  boat  off  in  tibe  shadows,  whippoorwills  sang  incessantiy  up  the 

Leaning  heavily  against  the  side  of  the  blu&. 
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din'  youll  have,"  and  youchsafing  not  sene,  several  wicks  gave  forih  a  glaring 

another  word,  he  strode  off  down  the  yellow  light,  tempered  as  to  intensity 

valley  road.  by  dense  doads  of  smoke  and  soot 

Rozina,  silent,  sat  by  the  fire,  white  lliis  apparatus  was  sometimes  carried, 

as  the  TnilTr  foam,  while  Pemilla  sank  and  sometimes  fastened  by  a  long  pole 

down  by  the  table,  moaning  as  she  bur-  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 

ied  her  face  in  her  arms.    But  little  was  Pemilla  took  the  oars  and  with  strong, 

done  at  the  Eosengrens  that  day.     One  steady  strokes  rowed  the  old  flat-bot- 

pail  of  morning's  imlk  was  forgotten  out  tomed  boat  into  the  clearing,  as  the  men, 

under    trees.    Pemilla  went    to  John  with  spear  in  hand,  watched  for  the  fish 

Erick's  house,  and  Mrs.  Eosengren  won-  among  the  grass  and  leave& 

dered  and  wept.  Anon  they  took  the  wagon  road,  spear- 

The  whole  settlement  was  afire  with  ing  pickerels  and  catfish  right  in  the 

the  news.    Women  put  on  hasty  head-  wheel-ruts,  or  rowed  across  a  little  tri- 

gear  and  ran  to  glean  rumors  at  neigh-  angular  patch  of  winter  wheat  whose 

boring  hearthstones.     So  quickly  did  sparse  blades  bode  small  harvest, 

the  news  spread  that  half  the  house-  "Not  very  heavy  grain  here,"  said 

holds  held  council  over ''ZZoc)(;an  elfva  Bosengren,  "but — "  and  he  stabbed  a 

kaffe  "  (Eleven  o'clock  coffee).  fine  rock-bass  as  a  compensation  from 

John  Erick  did  not  go  off  to  buy  the  Nature, 

new  stove,  and  before  the  sunset  lights  As  the  boat  stole  along  the  edges  of 

spanned  the  swollen  Mississippi,  Per-  the  heavy  timber,  the  torch  threw  ghastly 

nilla's  lover  was  in  jaiL  lights  into  the  watery  vistas  among  the 

trees,  and  owls  hooted  in  the  sacred  re- 
cesses of    the  tree-tops  as  the  fishes 

HL  splashed  through  the  shallow  water. 

Far  to  the  east,  over  the  distant  Wis- 

Fob  days,  for  weeks  the  Mississippi  consin  Hills,   shimmered  a  trembling 

waters  had  been  rising,  crowding  back  radiance.      Silvery  lights  illumed    the 

over  the  bottomlands,  overflowing  the  fleecy  fretwork  of  white  clouds  that  grew 

wooded  marshes,  and  forming  a  Ic^e  in  brighter  and  brighter  with  opalescent 

the  heavy  timber.  edges,  until  above  the  dull  forest  rose 

A  yellow  sunset  cast  long  shadows  the  waning  moon  of  May.    Down  over 

quivering  across  the  amber  depths  of  the  the  watery  waste  of  the  bottomlands 

watery  waste.    The   course  of  Swede  streamed  &e  glory  of  the  sky,  spiriting 

Creek,  like  a  current  was  outlined  by  forth  troops    and  platoons    of  willow 

rows  of  young  willows  out  in  the  lake,  shadows,   oak  shadows,  reed  shadows, 

that    waved   lazily  toward    the    grove  and  grass  shadows  to  dance  in  spectral 

growing  downward  in  the  yellow  water,  silence  over  the  dark,  restless  waters, 

lack  and  yellow,  black  and  yellow,  the  Running  up  in  shallow  places,  the 

waters  filled  all  the  clearing,  and  all  the  men  often  got  out  and  waded  off  with 

timber,  splashing  in  little  dreary  waves  torch  and  spears,  leaving  Pemilla  alone 

and  ripples  against  oaks  and  cotton-  in  the  dark, 

woods.  Several    times   they    pulled   up    on 

Bosengren  and  the  hired  man    ap-  some  grassy  islet,  tipped  the  boat  to 

peared  on  a  high  bank,  carrying  a  boat,  pour  out  the  water,  and  silently  resumed 

an  awkward  old  affidr,  which  they  man-  their  slow  way. 

aged  to  get  down  to  the  edge  of  the  In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  was  a 

water.  large  half-finished  hay-shed.    The  rise 

When  the  water  comes  up  into  the  of  the  river  had  stopped  the  builders, 

timber,  the  farmers  find  good  fishing  and  there  it  rested  like  a  Noah's  ark  on 

o'  nights  in  their  own  fields,  so  to  say,  the  face  of  the  deep, 

and  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  flash  of  They  were    edging    along   its   pole 

lanterns  about  the   old  boat  revealed  foundations,  but  it  proved  too  hard  to 

Bosengren,  the  hired  man,  and  Pemilla  row  through  wet  grass,  so  the  two  men 

preparing  for  the  sport.  walked  up  the  shcdlows  to  pursue  their 

From  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with  kero-  prey. 
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Pemilla^  from  the  shadow  of  the  hay-  boat,  she  gave  it  a  lurch,  screamed,  and 

shed,  watched  them  stride  cautioucuy  dropped  the  torch  in  the  water, 

of^  peering  intently  under  every  leaf  John  Erick,  from  his  perch  up  in  the 

and  ledge.    She  was  glad  to  be  out  in  rafters  of  the  shed,  chuckled  heartily  at 

the  night  air.    Her  fevered  being  was  the  girl's  skilful  manoeuvre  and  at  the 

in  a  whirl  of  passion  and  sorrow,  and  as  ejaculations  of  the  disappointed  men,  as 

she  had  rowed  back  and  forth  over  the  they  fished  around  in  ^e  water  for  the 

silver-brocaded   waters   of  the  woods,  old  tin  cylinder. 

she  had  been  thinking  of  her  wedding,  PemiUa  sat  down  with  a  little  nervous 

of  her  lover  so  unjustly  accused,  of  his  laugh,  saying  :  '*  Let's  go  home,  or  the 

calmness  when  arrested,  of  the  same  old  boat  might  tip  again,  and  you'd  lose 

question,  "Who  took  the  money?"    She  your  fine  pickerel    I  think  'twas  him 

was  tired  of  thinking,  of  wondering,  of  sent  the  light  down." 

crying.  Home  ti^ey  went,  leaving  all  the  fish 

Then  she  felt  in  the  dark  that  a  form  except  the  big  pickerel  in  the  boat  till 

was  near  her  and,  speechless  with  terror,  morning.     'Wben  Eosengren  fastened 

heard  her  name.  this  great  prize  to  the  spear,  slinging  it 

''  Pemilla^  Pemilla.     Sh — sh — ^it's  me  over  his  Moulder,  the  fiish  reached  be- 

— John  Erick."  low  the  top  of  his  boots,  and  was  heavy 

"  You  ?  you  ?    I  thought  you  were — "  enough  to  make  the  way  seem  long, 
she  faltered. 

''  Yes,  yes,  in  jaiL    But  I  ran  away  Pemilla    thought   the    house    never 

to  see    you.   I    must  find  out  if   you  would  get  quiet,  for  with  cooking  coffee 

think "  for  the  men,  talking  about  the  big  pick- 

''  Oh,  hush  I      The  men  are  coming  erel,  and  with  getting  to  bed,  all  was  not 

back.    Don't  let  them  find  you,  please  still  till  after  midni^t. 

go,"  she  whispered,  excitedly.  Then,  tucking  a  little  gilt-edged  Testa- 

"But  you  must  tell  me "  ment  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  E^e 

"Cb,  go!    m   come   back   to-night  went.    As  the  ladder-like  stair  from  the 

again — -mXi  you  stay  ?  "  girls'  room  in  the  loft  came  down  in  the 

''  Yes — ^for   heaven's    sake    don't  let  bed-room,  she  had  to  let  herself  out  by 

them  find  my  boat  around  on  the  other  way  of  the  shanty  rool    She  wished  the 

side."  moon  were   not  so  bright,  but  silent 

The  men  were  back.    Pemilla  was  all  as  the  moonlight  itself,  she  slid  down 

atremble.  among  the  morning  glories  and  young 

"  I'm  cold,  father,  let's  go  home."  wild-cucumber  vines.    Swiftly  she  ran 

'^  Pretty  soon,  but  fish  is  plenty  to-  down  the  lane  toward  the  bottoms,  filled 

night     See  what  a  pickerel  I      And  he  with  unutterable  thoughts.    How  dear 

threw  down  upon  the  slimy  mass  of  it  came  to  her  that  not  for  a  moment 

small  fish  a    grand  old  monster  that  had  she  doubted  John  Erick's   inno- 

reached  half  the  length  of  the  boat.  cence.    But  now,  riow^  what  was  this 

"Fifteen  —  sixteen  pounds,  anyway,"  hideous,  stifling  doubt?    He  had  run 

he  gleefully  added.  away,  run  atoaj/— -everyone  would  think 

Pemilla  heard  with  dismay  their  plan  him  guilty.    He  could  never  be  cleared, 

of  going  around  the  hay-shed.  seeing  he  had  run  off 

*'  I'm  stiff  as  an  oar  sitting  here,  fa-  Breathless,  she  sank  down  in  a  comer 

ther,  and  cold,  too,  with  my  feet  down  of  the  rail-fence.    The  whole  length  of 

in  them  nasty  fish,"  she  cried.     ''Let  the  lane  was  white  with  amebmchier 

me  change  work  if  you're  going  to  fish  bushes — the  beautiful  Juneberry — ^all  in 

more."    With   this    she  snatched    the  bloom.     Eight  over  her  hung  its  dainty, 

torch  from  the  hired  man,  and  there  loose  racemes,  catching  the  May  dew 

was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  take  the  on  their  quivering  tassels,  that  vibrated 

oars.  white  and  fragrant  with    every  river 

They  pulled  around    the  northwest  breeze.  The  faint,  exquisite  odor  seemed 

comer,  and  PemiUa's  keen  eyes  detected  to  soothe  her  fevered  heart,  and  the 

John  Erick's  boat  off  in  tiie  shadows,  whippoorwills  sang  incessantly  up  the 

Leaning  heavily  against  the  side  of  the  blu&. 
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John  Erick  thought  of  but  one  thing,  "  Weddin'  ?  "  gasped  her  mother, 

that  glorious  vision  of  PemiUa  in  the  But  Bozina  rushed  up  to  her  sister, 

moonlight,  holding  the  Bible  for  him  to  crying,  ''  Be  jou  goin'  to  marry  him  ? 

swear    by.      "Would    she    marry  him  ?  Be  you  ?    Can  I  help  you  sew  ?" 

Would  her  white  dress  "keep?"    The  Pemilla  dropped  everything  to  stare 

testimony  he  did  not  care  for,  it  had  at  her  sister.    Was  this  me  girl  who  had 

nothing  to    do  with    him.    But    Per-  for  weeks,  months  refused  to  do  a  thing 

nilla for  the  wedding  ?    What  had  come  over 

Undeniably,  all  were  much  more  in-  her  ? 

fluenced  by  the  fact  that  John  Erick  But  with  Eozina's  excited  exdama- 

voluntarily  came  back  to  the  jail  after  his  tions,  Bosengren  had  come  to  the  door, 

brief  freedom  to  face  it  out  than  by  the  and  now  strode  forward  to  Pemilla. 

run  of  evidence,  so  when  it  was  all  over.  The  women  all  shrank  back  at  his 

ready  for  the  verdict,  the  public  were  angry  look. 

jubikmt  to  receive,  without  unnecessary  "  Yes,  I  ask  too,  be  you  goin'  to  many 

delay,  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  that  John  Erick  ?    Answer  me  I " 

People    went   home    to  weed    their  It  was  her  father,  he  who  had  ever  in- 

gardens,  to  kill  potato-bugs,  to  wonder  dulged  his  girls.     She  knew  he  believed 

who  stole  Bosengren's  mon^,  and  what  her  lover  guilty.     What  could  she  say 

Pemilla  would  do  with  her  fine  clothe&  not  to  f  ur&er  incense  him  ? 

"Be  you  goin'  to  many  him?"  he 

•TT  roared. 

^'  "Yes." 

The  next  day  Pemilla  knelt  before  "  You  be  ?    A  thief  as  stole  from  your 

the  big  green  chest  with  its  massive  father?" 

iron  handles,   many  a  counterpart  of  "  He  didn't  take  it,  he  didn't    I  tell 

which  to  this  very  day  arrives  at  Castle  you,  father,  somebody  else  did." 

Gktrden.  "Ha,  ha,  ha!    Bring  out  the  thief. 

Unlocking  the    heavy  padlock    that  then,  so  I  can  make  a  wedding  for  you 

guarded  her  treasures,  Pemilla  threw  'n  John  Erick.    Bring  him  out.    But  if 

up  the  heavy  lid.      There  were  towels,  you  don't,  you  shan't  have  a  cent  from 

sheets,  and  pillow-cases   of   her    own  me,  nor  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  don't  come 

make,  and  two  table-doths  brought  from  here  to  be  married." 

Sweden.  Pemilla  flushed   and  paled    as   her 

There  was  a  real  American  patchwork  heart  throbbed  violently  at  the  wrathful 

quilt^  so  far  superior  to  her  other  eigh-  words,  but,  with  calm  dignity,  she  said, 

teen,  and  indeed  to  every  other  one  in  as  her  father  was  leaving  the  room : 

the  settlement,  that  she  never  kept  it  "  I  don't  ask  nothing  but  my  white 

with  the  rest.    No  other  girl  had  had  dress." 

skill  and  patience  to  work  out  the  elab-  The  girls  sewed,  and  Bozina  chattered 

orate  "  Texas  Bising  Sun  "  pattern,  or  to  and  cried  alternately.     She  brought  out 

quilt  anything  one -half  so  closely  as  her  white  goods,  and  would  have  it  cut 

this  was  quilted.    There  was  also  her  out  just  like  her  sister's, 

hat^  which  she  held  up  to  see  the  frosted  "  But  where  will  you  be  married  ?  " 

straw  sparkle   in  the  light,  looking  a  came  out  at  last. 

little  dubiously  at  the  scarlet  poppy.  "  Over  on  the  island,"  answered  Per- 

Then  she  closed  the  chest,  locked  the  nilla,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

trusiy  padlock,    and  came  downstairs  Her  listeners  knew  what  that  meant 

with  her  half-finished  wedding-dress  in  It  meant  to  dispense  with  a  license,  and 

her  arm&  go  off  like  a  runaway  couple.     "  The 

Bozina  and  her  mother  were  wonder*  island "  was  a  synonym  for  true  love 

stricken.     It  gradually  came  to  them  that  had  not  run  smooth, 

that  she  intended  to  finish  it.    In  si-  "  Our  minister  ?"  faltered  her  mother, 

lence  she  went  to  work.  "  No,  the  justice,"  fell  like  lead  on  this 

"  What's  that  for  ?  "  asked  her  mother,  orthodox  home-circle. 

"Better  finish  the  weddin'  dress  for  "Oh,  my  child,  it  don't  seem — ^seem 

the  weddin',"  was  the  slow  reply.  religious  to  be  married  in  American." 
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"I  know,  mother,  but  Fve  got  OTer  Indians  stole  into  the  bushy  background, 

that.    Do  you  know/'  she  proceeded,  Pemilla  laid  aside  hat  and  shawl,  and 

with  flimliiTig  eyes  and  rising  before  them  stood  bareheaded  under  a  great  maple, 

in  her  regal  indignation — "  do  you  know.  Vegetation  over  the  whole  island  was 

John  Erick  asked  our  minister  to  go  rich    and    lovely.     Heavy  woods  rose 

over  there  and  do  it,  and  he  wouldn't  around  them.     The  afternoon  shadows 

He  said  he  didn't  marry  runaway  folks  from  the  Minnesota  side  cooled  the  air, 

only  to  get  a  present  of  stolen  money,  which  was  redolent  with  the  fragrance 

That's  what  he  said,  and  it's  more  re-  of  flowering  shrubs. 

ligiouB  to  be  married  in  American  than  Jungles  of  tall  cornel  shrubs  and  elder 

to  be  married  by  that  man."  bushes  were  in  bloom,  a  sea  of  white  in 

among  the  trees  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 

The  wedding-day  came  with  the  fairest  The  bride,  in  her  white  dress,  was  almost 

June  morning.    Pemilla  begged  Eozina  overshadowed  by  cymes  and  tassels  of 

to  go  along,  but  she  said  the  ride  would  the  festive,  white-blooming  bushes  about 

make  her  OL  her. 

So,  on  the  high  spring-seat  of  John  The  June  wind  kissed  her  black  hair ; 

Erick's  new  wagon,  with  the  Justice  and  snowy  petals  fell  on  the  silken  grass  ; 

John's  chum  on  a  board  behind,  they  the  biros  sang  in  the  wild-wood  ;  and 

drove  along  the  beautiful  Swede  Creek  the  river  ripples  laughed  against  the 

road,  around  the  foot  of  Old  Battle-  hard  sands  when  Pernilla  was  married 

snake,  to  the  ferry.  on  the  island. 

The  blue  Mississippi  was  calm  and 

bright  in  the  afternoon  air,  and  over  YL 
the  Wisconsin  Hills  beyond  strayed  the 

shadows  of  white  douds.  Bbavb  as  she  was,  Pemilla  did  not  ven- 

After  a  brief  waiting  at  the  shore,  the  ture  to  wear  her  white  dress  to  church 

ferryboat  came,   and  they  drove  on  it,  the  next  Sunday,  and  appeased  John 

being  the  only  passengers  for  this  trip.  Erick's  clamor  by  promising  to  put  it  on 

From   this  same  landing-place,   shady  at  home  as  often  as  he  wanted, 

and  inviting,  where  the  road  ran  down  Half  the  young  folks  of  the  settlement 

to  the  river  beneath  festoons  and  loops  were  waiting  at  the  church  door  for  a 

of  vines  clambering  over  the  trees,  many  glimpse  of  the  newly-married  pair,  and  a 

a  bridal  couple  had  anxiously  waited  for  row  of  homespun  swains  roostmg  on  the 

the  old,   flat-bottomed    ferryboat    that  hitching-rails,  formed  the  first  line  of 

communicated  with  the  island.    Pemilla  pickets.    Having  passed  these  with  due 

wondered  n^ho  had  been  the  bride  be-  and  proper  greetmgs  for  one  and  all, 

fore  her,  and  the  ferry-hands  well-nigh  and  once  inside  the  queer  little  church, 

forgot  to  work  the  raft  along  the  cable  they  parted,  for  the  modem  anomaly 

as  they  looked  upon  the  fair  bride  of  to-  of  men  and  women  sitting  together  was 

day.      John  Erick  persisted  in  saying  then  unknown  in  Swede  Creek,  and  is, 

sweet  things  to  her  in  Swedish,  which  indeed,  yet.    Pemilla  went  to  the  f a- 

Pemilla  was  sure  the  Justice  understood,  miliar  place  by  her  mother,  while  John 

and  which  John  Erick  hoped  he  did.  Erick  found  a  seat  among  the  uncouth* 

Perhaps  it  was  this,  and  perhaps  it  looking  men,  most  of  whom  looked  very 

was  the  river  breezes,  that  made  her  unkempt  indeed,  with  long  hair  cropped 

cheeks  so  red.  off  square  at  the  coat  collar. 

The  families  that  lived  on  the  island  The  pink  and  purple  sunbonnets  and 

side  had  witnessed  more  than  one  wed-  ginghimi-caped  shakers  on  the  women's 

ding,  but  none  to  equal  this  in  interest,  side  were,  on  this  very  day,  the  source 

Was  it  possible  that  here,  on  desecrated  of  no  small  annoyance  to  many  females 

ground,  as  it  were,  they  were  to  behold  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  who  in 

&e  belle  of  Swede  Greek  and  John  Erick  vain  stretched  and  peered  among  their 

Peterson?  ranks  and  files  to  get  an  eye  on  Per- 

The  ferry-men  waited  on  the  old  boat  mlla's  hat. 

at  the  strand.    From  some  tattered  wig-  They  were  singing  the  last  hymn,  and 

warns  a  few  dilapidated  specimens  of  no  one  knew  this  was  to  be  the  most 
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memorable  service  ever   held    in   the  and  with  great  effort  begged,  in  a  whis- 

Swede  Creek  log-church.    The  fragrant,  per,  to  be  taken  to  Pemilla'B  new  house, 

drowsy  June  air  was  heavy  with  bridal  This  was  not  a  time  to  consider  feuds, 

loveliness,  and  the  breezes,  sweet  com-  and  the  whole  Eosengren  family  gath- 

ment  on  the  prime  of  the  year,  rustled  ered  in  the  little  two-room  frame  cot- 

the  hymn-books.    During  &e  last  lines  tage,  and  Bozina  was  laid  on  Pemilla's 

of  the  hymn  Bozina  arose  from  her  seat  bed.     Toward    dusk    she    fell    asleep, 

and  wa&ed  firmly,  unhesitatingly  for-  Then  John  Erick  took  Pemilla  out  to  a 

ward  to  the  altar  steps,  ascended  them,  bench  under  a  mountain  ash  and  told 

and  in  a  few  seconds  stood  by  the  pulpit,  her  all  he  knew — told  it  tenderly  and 

Minister  and    people  were    sbicken  vnth  tears  in  his  voice, 

with  amazement    The  song  died  in  the  On  leaving  them  the  night  the  money 

middle  of  a  verse.     Some  stood  on  seats  was  taken,  he  had,  before  going  home, 

next  the  door.    Mrs.  Eosengren  grasped  gone  up  the  valley  to  the  nearest  neigh- 

Pemilla's  arm  and  stared  at  Bozina.  bor,  and  on  returning  past  the  Bosen- 

John  Erick  trembled  violently  as  he  hid  gren  house,  within  half  an  hour,  had 

his  face  in  his  hands.    He  wondered  taken  a  short  cut    behind   the    bam. 

what  she  would  do  next.    He  was  afraid  Hurrying  along,  he  spied  Bozina  not 

of  that  girL    Expectant  silence  reigned,  far  from  him,  but  on  calling  her,  she 

She  was  talking  to  the  minister,  who  crouched  as  if  to  hide,  and  an  instant 

gazed  at  her  in  dumb  consternation,  after    ran    off  without    a   word.     He 

and  Pemilla  saw  her  little  golden  head  thought  it  strange,  but  suspected  a  joke 

against  his  black  gown.    Turning   to  of  some  kind,  and  turned  to  go  into  the 

the  people,  they  saw  she  intended  to  house  to  ferret  her  out,  but  changed  his 

speak,  but    courage    failed    her.     She  mind.    When  the  theft  was  discovered 

closed  her  eyes  an  instant,  then  sum-  and  he  was  arrested,  and  Bozina  in  her 

moning  all  her  strength,  took  a  step  testimony  said  nothing  about  having 

forward  and  spoke.     The  vision  of  that  seen  him  (he  said  nothmg  of  it  either), 

sHm  girl  up  there  by  the  minister  made  he  felt  sure  she  had  hidden  the  money 

people  hold  their  breath,  while  her  pale  to  make  trouble  for  him. 

face  and  moving  lips  brought  tears  to  Pemilla  listened  as  in  a  dream  to  this 

more  than  one,  for  her  voice  reached  enigma,  finally  asking : 

only  the  first  few  seats.    But  her  folks  "  But  why  should  she  ?    Why?  " 

heard  every  word — words  that  would  In  answer  he  told  of  the  February 

never  more  be  silent.    Eosengren  rose  morning  in  the  bottomlands,  and  ail 

in  his  seat,  leaning  toward  the  pulpit  as  Bozina's  wild  words ;  upon  which  Per- 

one  enchanted.     She  spoke  in  English,  niUa  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  : 

which  made  it  more  startling  in  that  "  Poor    Bozina  !    poor   Bi>zina  I     It 

place,  and  this  is  what  she  said.  seems  wrong  for  me  to  have  you." 

''I  took  the  money.    I  stole  it.    John 

Erick  Peterson  knows  nothing  about  it.  That  night  Bozina  would  have  Per- 

I  did  it — I  did  it.    I  want  you  all  to  niUa  sleep  vdth  her.    She  was  quite  free 

know  it "  from  pain,  and  asked  questions  at  long 

She  faltered,  swayed  as  if  to  fall,  but  intervals,  keeping  her  arm  thrown  over 

spoke  on,  though  only  the  clergyman  Pemilla. 

caught  her  last  words,  which  she  uttered  "  Pemilla,"  she  would  whisper  as  often 

quickly,  turning  to  him  with  little  eager  as  her  sister  lay  very  still,  ''  don't  go  to 

motions,  as  if  she  felt  she  could  not  sleep  yet." 

make  herself  heard.  "  Now,  Pemilla,  tell  me  'bout  your 

Then,  clasping  her  hands  on  her  weddin'  again  —  the  ride,  the  island." 
breast,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  The  And  eagerly  she  would  listen  to  the  de- 
people  pressed  forward  in  wonder  and  scription. 

in  sympathy.     White  as  death  she  lay,  ''You  said  there  vms  flowers?" 

and  from  her  mouth  came  drops   of  '' Yes ;  tall  bushes  snow-white  all  over 

blood.  the  woods ;  right  by  me,  too." 

Her  father  took  her  in  his  arms  and  "  White  flowers  by  you  ?    How  pretty, 

bore  her  to  the  wagon.    She  moaned,  Was  it  near  the  river?" 
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BiRht  near  it — tinder  a  big  tree,  cnliarity  by  her  folks.    When  all  the 

Just  aloyely  place,"  said  Pemilla.  old  women,  on  Sunday  mornings,  rever- 

"  And    was    there   Injuns — did    you  ently  carried  into  church  two  leaves  of 

say?"  rosemary  and  a  sprig  of  old-man,  she 

"  True,  yes ;  there  was  Injuns  at  my  would,  fJl  unabashed,  gather  a  handful 

weddin*."  of  the  showiest  flowers  to  be  found, 

"Not  near  you — ^was  they  ? "  golden  lady-slippers  or  fragrant  water- 

"  No,  'way  off  in  the  woods."  lilies,  often  to  ner  mother's  discomfort, 

"Pemilla,  you're  married  now,  ain't  for  only  rosemary  and  old-man  seemed 

you?"  orthodox.      And  no  sooner  had  John 

"Yes,  dearie."    Long  silence.  Erick  gone  off  thim  she  teazed  for  her 

"Pemilla,  you  know  I  like  him ?"  white  dress.    This  seemed  awild  whim, 

"There's  a  good  girl,  Eozina  ;  you  but  in  vain  they  tried  to  dissuade  her. 

go  to  sleep  now ;  don't  talk  about  it  "  I  finished  mine,  too,  Pemilla,  after 

now."  you  left  home,  and  I  want  it  on  a  little 

"  Yes,  now.    I  liked  him,  did  he  tell  while.    Just  a  little  while,  Pemilla." 

you  ?  "  So  they  put  it  on,  but  the  effort  ex- 

"  Yes,  dearie."  hausted  her ;  and  as  her  father  knelt  in 

"  When?    I  want  to  know  when,"  she  anguish  by  the  bed,  Edie  was  too  weak 

said,  excitedly,  to  Pemilla's  great  fear  as  to  open  her  eyes.    She  was  following 

to  the  result.  John  Erick's  ride.     She  seemed  to  be 

"  Oh,  Bozina,  don't  take  it  hard  ;  do  with  him — the  landing,  the  ferry-boat, 

go  to  sleep  a  little  bit    When  you  get  the  slow  journey  over  &e  river,  then  the 

well  we  can  talk  it  over."  island.    Under  the  very  tree  she  thought 

"  I   ain't    never    goin'  to    get  welL  g^  stood,  and  he.    Now  he  was  coming 

When  did  John  Erick  tell  you  ?"  back. 

"He  told  me  this  afternoon."  "  Has  he  come  yet  ?  " 

"  This  here  afternoon  ?  "  cried  the  sick  "  Pretty  soon,  Rozy,"  was  the  answer, 

girL     "  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  never  many  times, 

said  nothin'  before?"  The  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  John  Erick 

"  Not  a  word,  Bozina.    Don't  cry."  rode  by  the  window  with  an  armful  of 

But  she  cuddled  into  Pemilla's  arms  snowy  branches 

like  a  bird  and  asked  no  more  questions,  "lliere  he  is,  there  he  is,"  cried  the 

only  sobbed  once  or  twice :  sick  girl,  raising  herself  to  look  out. 

"Wish  I  had  some  of  them  white  PemiUa  broke  a  handful  of   sprays 

flowers  from  the  island."  from  the  delicate,  faintly  fragrant  spi- 

rsda  and  brought  them  to  Bozina,  who 

"  Don't  you  hate  ine,  John  Erick  ?  "  took  them,  eagerly  whirring : 

was  her  greeting,  as  he  came  to  her  bed-  "  Did  he  bring  them  from  the  island  ? 

side  in  the  morning.  Be  them  from  the  island  ?  " 

"Hush,  Bozy,  you    must    be    good  John  Erick  stood  in  the  doorway, 

now."    Her  great  dark  eyes  were  fixed  fumbling  with  a  branch,  and  tears  shone 

on  him.  in  his  eyes  as  Bozina  turned  her  grate- 

"  John  Erick,  I  wish Oh,  I  can't  ful  look  on  him  and  touched  her  lips  to 

ask  it."  the  flowers,  repeating, 

"  Yes,  yes,  Bozina,  anything."  "  Pemilla,  be  them  the  kind  ?  Be  them 

"  I'd  like  some  of  them  wlute  flowers  from  the  island  ?  " 

from  the  island.    Pemilla  says  it  was  The  excitement  was  too  much.    A  fit 

all  white  over  there."  of  coughing  came  on,  and  as  she  lay 

"Why,  if  that's  all,  HI  ride  over  the  back  after  Ihe  struggle,  she  weakly  lifted 

ferry  and  get  all  you  want,"   he  an-  the  white  flowers  ^m  the  island  to  her 

swered.  sweet,  tired  fttce. 

"  Fd  love  'em  so,"  was  all  she  said.  And  with  this,  her  last  movement,  she 

So,  after  dinner,  John  Erick  rode  off  fell  asleep-— fell  asleep  and  died  in  the 

after  white  flowers.     Bozina's  love  of  June  afternoon,  with  the  feathery  blos- 

flowers  was  a  passion,  and  was  consid-  soms  quivering  in  her  last  fluttering 

ered  from  her  early  childhood  as  a  pe-  breatL 


"  CORINNE" 

By  Eugene  Schuyler. 

,  T  WM  in  the  summer  sense  would  be  amusing,  if  they  could 

^  of  1804,  after  she  had  be  written  from  both  sides ;  and  we 

«  recovered  from  the  could  know  not  only  what  he  thought  of 

£\  first  shock  of  her  the  people  whom  he  met,  bnt  what  they 

£  father's   death,  that  thought  of  him.    In  this  case  there  are 

V  Madame  de  Sta^  de-  sufficient  notices  of  Madame  de  Sta^i, 

^  cided  on  spending   a  in  memoirs  and  letters  recently  made 

1^  winter  in  Italy,  a  pro-  public  or  still  in  manuscript,  to  render 

ject  which  she  had  ca-  the  comparison  not  unamusing. 
ressed  for  several  years  without  putting       The  time  for  the  journey  was,  con- 

into  execution.     As  before,  she  asked  sidering  all  things,  not  badly  chosen. 

CamiUe  Jordan  to  accompany  her,  for  she  Italy  was  tranquil ;  for  war  did  not  again 

could  not  exist  without  being  surround-  break  out  till  the  autumn  of  1806,  when 

ed  by  friends,  listeners,  and  admirers,  Madame  de  Sta£l  had  got  back  to  Swit- 

and,  ioT  the  sake  of  their  company,  she  zerland.     Milan,  as  capital  of  aa  inde- 

wasgenerallyreadytopaytheirexpenBes.  pendent  republic,  and  eabeequently  of 

When  she  finally  cnwsed  the  Alps  she  the  Italic  Mngdom,  had  already  begun 

was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Al-  to  be  a  politi^l,  social,  and  literary  cen- 

bertine   (afterward'  Ihichease  de  Bro-  tre,  such  as  it  had  never  been  before, 

glie)  and  by  the  inseparable  August  Wil-  and  such  as  it  continued  to  be  for  a 

helm  Ton  Schlegel.    The  faithful  Sis-  while  even  after  the  restoration  of  Aus- 

mondi  joined  her  afterward  in  Bome.  trian  rule.    Modena,  as  well  as  Bologna 

Letters  of  introduction   were  given  and  most  of  the  old  Papal  Provinces, 

in  plenty,  even  by  Prince  Joseph  Bo-  had  already  been  annexed  to  the  king- 

naparte,  so  soon  to  be  King  of  Naplea  dom,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next  year — af- 

Theee,  however,  were  scarcely  necessary,  ter  Austerlitz — that  Venetia  was  added, 

for  Madame  de  StaSl  had  already  many  where  the  Austrians  were  then  still  tiy- 

old  and  high-placed  Italian  friends,  and  ing  to  conciliate  the  population  by  a 

even  without  that  she  had  the  faculty  of  mild  rule.    Parma  was  occupied  and 

beginning  an  acquaintance  with  a  short  governed  by  the  French,  but  had  not 

note   from    her  inn,  which  no  woman  yet  been  formally  annexed  to  France, 

would  dare  refuse  to  take  into  aooount^  At  Florence  a  Bourbon   was   on    the 

and  which  would  bring  the  men  to  her  throne,  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  Marie 

feet  as  soon  as  a  carriage  could  take  Louise,  was  still  governing  as  Begent 

them.    It  was  in  this  way  that  she  made  There  was  yet  a  Papal  government  in 

the  acquaintance  of  Vincenzo  Monti,  the  Bome,  and   although  the    position   of 

Ittjian  poet,  at  Milan,  on  December  30,  Ferdinand  and  Caroline  at  Naples  was 

1804.    There  was  an  every-day  and  all-  precarious,  it  was  not  tmtil  almost  the 

day  intimacy,  which  lasted  for  a  tort-  last  day  of  that  year  that  a  bulletin  de  la 

night  at  Milan,  and  there  were  many  grand  armee  proclaimed  that  the  Nea- 

letters  afterward,  at  first  daily.    Those  politan  dynasfy  had  ceased  to  reign, 
of  Monti  are  probably  preserved  in  the        Pope  Pius  VIL,  however,  was  not  in 

archives  of  Coppet,  unless  they  were  Bome  during  any  part  of  Madame  de 

torn  up  on  the  spot,  but  for  family  rea-  Stall's  visit,  having  gone  to  Paris  for 

sons  are  inaccessible  to  the  historical  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.     Napo- 

student ;    those  of   Madame   de  Stael  leon  himself  came  to  Milan  in  the  spring 

were,  fortunately,  published  (though  in  of  1805  to  receive  the  Iron  Crown  as 

a  small  number  of  copies)  a  few  years  King  of  Italy ;  and  although  Madame 

ago,  and  go  far  to  supply  the  absence  of  de  8ta£l  thought  at  one  time  of  going 

a  journal.  to  Milan  to  have  a  personal  interview 

Perhaps  the  travels  of  every  person  of  with  him,  and  ask  for  the  payment  of 
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her  father's  millions,  which  had  been  ital,  and  met  a  number  of  distinguished 

lent  to  France — and  which  would  have  literary  men  whose    names    are    still 

been  paid  long  before  had  Necker  cho-  known,  such  as  Count  Pietro  Moscati, 

sen  to  accept  money  derived  from  con-  the  eminent  surgeon  and  professor,  at 

fiscated  church  property — subse  quent  that  time  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 

inf  ormation  made  her  think  better  of  tion ;  Breislak,  the  well-known  geologist, 

the  project,  and  she  delayed  in  Home  then  inspector  of  the  Powder  and  Salt- 

and  Florence  until  the  great  man  had  petre  Works ;  Count  Leopold  Cicognara 

gone.  and  his  clever  wife  ;  Cardinal  Caprara ; 

In  other  respects  Italy  was  perhaps  at  and  such  others  as  Benincasa,  the  au- 

its  least  interesting  period.   The  French  thor  of  "  Les  Morlaques,''  and  Bossi, 

were  disliked  and   even  hated.      The  the  statesman. 

populations  were  not  enthusiastic  for  Cicognara,  on  returning  from  Paris 
the  new  order  of  things,  except  in  the  to  Italy  in  1800,  when  he  had  much  dif- 
Italic  kingdom ;  and  society— except  to  ficuliy  on  account  of  the  passage  of  re- 
some  extent  at  Home — ^had  not  retained  emits  and  prisoners,  had  been  enter- 
the  habits  of  careless  ease  belonging  to  tained  at  Coppet.  Necker  questioned 
the  old  regime.  The  French  had  al-  him  a  good  deal  on  events  in  Italy  and 
ready  plundered  Italy  of  the  great  treas-  on  public  opinion,  but  himself  talked 
ures  of  its  art ;  and  in  all  the  galleries  very  little.  Madame  de  Sta^l  expressed 
there  were  gaps  which  saddened  all  but  surprise  at  never  having  met  him  at 
French  visitors.  Literature  was  at  a  Paris ;  he  saw  her  again  several  times, 
very  low  ebb.  The  death  of  Parini  in  and  even  had  some  correspondence  with 
1799,  and  that  more  recently  of  AMeri  her.  "  I  esteemed  her  much,  but  never 
in  1803,  had  left  Monti  by  &r  the  first  had  any  sympathy  with  her,"  he  said, 
of  Italian  poets  —  for  he  had  alreadv  He  married  Massimiliana,  the  divorced 
made  his  great  reputation — although  wife  of  Count  Rotari ;  and  on  his  re- 
Pindemonte  and  Cesarotti  were  still  turn  in  1804  from  another  journey  to 
aHve.  Of  his  two  subsequent  rivals,  the  Paris,  found  Madame  de  Sta^l  very  in- 
fiery  XJgo  Foscolo  had  as  yet  only  pub-  timate  with  his  wife,  to  whom  she  had 
lished  a  few  sonnets  and  lyrics,  and  was  been  presented  by  Bossi  Although  she 
then  an  officer  in  the  French  camp  at  was  most  amiable  with  him,  and  was  al- 
Boulogne  ;  while  Manzoni  was  a  youth  ways  publicly  sounding  his  praises,  she 
of  twenty,  and  had  just  then  been  called  never  succeeded  in  conquering  his  an- 
by  his  mother  to  Paris  to  complete  his  tipathy  to  her.  An  amusing  Httle  inci- 
education.  Alessandro  Yerri  was  still  dent  happened.  Monti  one  day  pre- 
living,  and  there  were  of  course  many  sented  to  Madame  de  StaSl  a  copy  of  a 
learned  men,  even  of  European  reputar-  translation  of  Persius  which  he  had  just 
tion,  scattered  about  in  the  universities  published ;  she  in  return  gave  him  one 
and  libraries.  Qiordani  had,  it  is  true,  of  the  last  published  volumes  of  her 
begun  to  write  ;  but  Silvio  Pellico  was  edition  of  Necker*s  works.  After  leav- 
only  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  the  other  writ-  ing  Jier,  Monti  stopped  to  visit  Madame 
ers  who  illustrated  the  subsequent  pe-  Cicognara,  and  left  there  the  book  he 
riod  had  their  reputation  still  to  make,  had  lust  received,  saying  that  he  would 

The  movements  of  so  many  people  call  for  it  another  day.  Soon  afterward 
depended  on  those  of  Napoleon  that  Madame  de  Sta^l  called  there,  having 
Madame  de  StaSl  was  unable  to  make  on  her  way  read  in  her  carriage  part  of 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  people  she  the  Persius :  this  she  also  left  there, 
wished  to  meet,  and  could  not  even  see  with  the  intention  of  taking  it  away  an- 
as much  of  some  of  her  friends  as  she  other  time.  Long  afterward  the  Coun- 
would  have  liked.  Monti,  for  example,  tess  Massimiliana  used  to  point  out  to 
had  to  be  away  during  her  second  stay  her  friends  the  two  volumes  which  had 
at  Milan  —  nominally  in  discharge  of  never  been  called  for,  as  an  instance  of 
some  of  his  duties  as  court-poet,  or  as  the  regard  of  authors  for  one  another, 
professor.  Nevertheless  in  her  two  vis-  This  adventure  of  the  books  will  per- 
its  to  Milan  Madame  de  Sta^l  had  ac-  haps  explain  why  the  geologist  Breislak 
cess  to  the  best  society  of  the  new  cap-  sent  Madame  de  Sta^l  one  of  his  books 
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on  natural  history  with  a  certain  amount  French  troops  had,  six  years  before,  car- 
of  mystery,  and  begged  her  not  to  open  ried  off  all  that  was  valuable.  At  the 
his  letter  till  she  was  far  from  Milan,  very  gates  of  Eome  she  was  defined 
She  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  because  for  two  days  by  the  great  inundation  of 
he  feared  that  Monti  did  not  like  him.  February  2,  1805,  which  was  only  thir- 
By  Lodi  and  Piacenza  Madame  de  ty-one  inches  less  than  that  of  Decem- 
Sta^l  found  her  way  to  Parma,  though  ber,  1870,  the  cause  of  Victor  Emman- 
she  was  detained  for  a  day  at  Borgo  San  uel's  entiy  into  Eome. 
Donnino,  just  as  a  mad  dog  had  bitten  Perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the 
some  of  the  post  drivers  and  a  servant  easiest  way  of  presenting  Madame  de 
of  the  hotel,  all  of  whom  were  taken  to  Stall's  impressions  of  Eome  is  to  quote 
the  priest  to  be  cured  by  his  blessing,  from  her  letters  to  Monti,  which  may 
**  Ask  Moscati  if  he  thinks  this  effica-  in  places  be  compared  with  what  she 
cious.  I  arrived  here  (Parma)  the  day  says  in  "  Corinne." 
of  Saint  Antonio,  and  all  the  horses  ar- 
rived also  to  be  blessed:  ah!  Monti,  Rome,  Fe&ruar^  5, 1805.— I  have  as  yet  seen 
can  peoples  ever  recover  from  all  that  ?  "  only  St  Peter's  and  some  oardinals^  who  were 
At  Parma  Moreau  de  Saint-M6ry,  the  good  enough  to  come  to  me  on  my  arriv^,  ^d 

i?^«>^i^  ^^«*^.^^«  ;^*v.^^;»4'^i«  ^l^^  4-r^  ar«  preparing  to  make  me  a  Catholic.  St.  Pe- 
French  governor,  immediately  came  to  ter's  mJde  a  profound  impression  on  me  of  sad- 
see  her,  and  took  her  to  the  opera  that  x^ess  and  admiration,  and  this  feeling  seems 
evening.  Next  morning  she  went  to  to  return  often.  There  is  contradiction  in  aU 
Bodoni,   the   celebrated    printer,    who  impressions  at  Eome ;  most  beautiful  monu- 

talked  to  her  about  Monti  "^®°^  !**«^^  ^?^  ?i*«V  'T'^*''**^"i  *^^** ' 

v«u>.<.v»  vx/  **«*  «.^Mv      v*xw*.  grandest  memories  side  by  side  with  the  deep- 

Bodoni  has  both  the  animation  and  the  cult-  ^*  "^'^ry-     This  contrast  would,  I  think,  al- 

ure  requisite  for  his  art,  but  were  he  reaUy  an  7»J^8  «*^«  °^«  painful  impressions.      One  is 

enlightened  man  what  a  sad  life  must  he  have  ^^^«^f  measuring  here  the  height  from  which 

to  lead  in  this  town,  which  seems  to  have  ac-  f^*°.  ^  ^^^^f °  *  J^^**  ^®  ^  ^"^^  .?:^**  ^^ 7"** 

quired  the  very  impress  of  the  Infante.    Priests  inspire  a  melancholy  more  humiliating  than 

and  beggars  fill  the  streets:  what  pitiful  so-  ^weet    .    .        Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

cial  order  !     Bodoni  has  given  me  the  Sonnets  ?f  «^°«  ?  performance  of  Alfieri's     Saul ;  "you 

of  Minzoni,  therefore  do  not  trouble  yourself  know  that  it  is  the  one  of  his  pieces  which 

to  copy  for  me  the  one  that  I  am  so  fond  of.  pleases  me  most,  and  there  was  a  tolerable 

He  has  also  given  me  the  "  Mattino »'  and  the  Saul-but  what    an  audience  for  tragedies  I 

*«  Mezzogiorno  "  of  Parini,  which  I  intend  to  read  ?«/  °^««*  ^*^«  «»^\l  *^^  P^^'^'?J  ^^s*^*^*!?^^ 

to-morrow.    It  is  you,  your  talent,  your  charm,  ^^<>'«  ^^V^«  a  nation  ;  and  without  a  n^ion 

your  friendship  that  has  interested  me  in  Ital-  ^^"^  ^^  *?f  ®^.   .^  theatre  ?    •    •    •     I  "ave 

ian  literature  ;  and  I  think  that  had  I  reason  ?««"  Giuntotardi,  the  tribune  of  the  Arcadia ; 

to  be  vexed  with  you  I  could  no  longer  endure  ^«  ^^H  ^^  %  ^^77  pastoral  idea  of  the  Roman 

a  single  one  of  those  sounds  which  have  pene-  ?epaWic.    Cardinal  La  Somaglia  has  under- 

trated  into  my  soul  only  through  your  acc^ts.  ^^^1^^  conversion  ;  but  say  nothing  of  tWa. 

Addio,  ca^v  Monti,  I  count  on  a  letter  from  The  Marquise  Lepn  says,  speaking  of  »' Saul," 

you  at  Bologna :  should  I  not  receive  one  I  *  ^hat  a  pity  that    it  is  sad— they  want  a 

should  be  sad  and  sUent  *^«dy  tuUada  nderey 

February  7th. — I  must  tell  you  about  Rome : 

At  Bologna  the  Abb6  B^onti  inade  ::L?o7me^lrh'oi/""AwXI^t't^^^^ 

for  her  what  waa  considered  a  remark-  and  the  night  in  Rome ;  all  that  separates  one 

able  imprOTisation,  and  she  also  made  from  the  antique  is  then  asleep,  and  the  ruins 

the  acquaintance  of  Monti's  "wife.     "  I  stand  out ;  but  Society  here,  and  Man !    Ah ! 

hope  she  will  teU  you  how  much  I  am  ^^7  ^  »^"?^f  ^^^  '«'  becoming  what  you  are, 

^.  A   V  ^j  .                 /        ji.Ani-x  and  remaining  yourself  with  such  surround- 

attached  to  you  ;  I  made  her  talk  about  j^gs !    I  do  not  know  what  I  myself  should 

you,  and  of  all  the  details  of  your  petu-  have  become  if,  instead  of  the  heavenly  being 

lant  goodness ;  and  I  loved  you  ahnost  who  directed  all  my  feelings,  I  had  listened 

as  much  for  your  defects  as  for  your  ^^  *^®*®  women  without  love,  these  men  with- 

good    quaUties."      Being    once   in   the  out  pride  this  affected  speech  which  caUs  it- 

S^     1  oTv      -i    £  11         J  iiT^     iji  self  wit,  these  despotic  women  and  their  slav- 

I'apal  States  she  followed  the  old  regu-  igh  lovers.     But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  re- 

lar  road  to  Kome,  which  seems  now  a  peat  this ;  there  is  a  depth  of  kindness  in  the 

very  roundabout    route,   by  the    east  midst  of  it  all  which  touches  me,  and  a  good 

coast  to  Ancona  and   Loreto ;   but  she  'eeUng  toward  me,  the  more  generous  because 

.   ■»          m        J  XT.              i              ^   i r  Without  motive.     There  is  not  a  word  from 

must  have  found  the  sanctuary  of  the  ^y  in^er  self  which  I  can  address  to  them. 

Virgin  in  rather  a  sad  condition,  as  the  and  if  I  please  them  it  is  only  by  mere  super- 
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fioial  talk.  What  could  I  do  to  forget  you  ?  zo  Altieri,  where  twice  a  week  duiing 
Everything  renews  nay  regrete ;  this  language,  the  winter  and  spring  there  are  varied 
the  first  sounds  of  which  reached  me  by  your  i^^x,,^^„  ^^  i:4.^.«fL„  «L^  «^:^^4.:«^  «,,u 
voice,  now  jars  upon  my  ear;  hoping  for  a  lectures  on  hterary  and  scientific  sub- 
word  of  yours  I  hear  but  a  very  insipid  noise  jects,  free  to  the  pubhc,  given  by  the 
of  harmonious  vowels.  But  I  must  except  mcmt  eminent  professors  and  scholars 
some  men  and  some  cardinals:  these  last  in-  of  Rome.     These  are  in  addition  to  the 

deed  V^^^^l^^f^^^Jf^^^^^  usual  meetings,  where  essays  are  still 
as  they  have  had  to  deal  with  men  and  facts,  ,        ,  ®  '  . ,    -      -|L       .         , . 

their  heads  are  much  less  dry.    Consalvi,  La  r®a<i  a^d  sonnets  recited.     The  Arcadia 

Somaglia,  Erskine  please  me  especially ;  and  was  always  hospitable  to  eminent  for- 

should  I  be  faithless  to  you  it  will  certainly  be  eigners.     Among  its  members  we  find 

for  a  cardinal.  the  names  of  Newton,  Buffon,  Chateau- 

The  famous  Arcadia-or,  as  it  is  more  briand    Montalemberi;,  Humboldt,  and 

properly  caUed,  the  Academy  of  the  Ar-  -^JSr^if^^-  ,  v      •    ,rTo/> 

Liians--though  not  in  its  most  flour-        ^*^^,^f«  ?^^  *  ^^^^  ^1^86, 

ishing  period- was  still  a  meeting-pkce,  ^^  ^,  ™^*  ^  ^ff '  J^^  «^«  ^^^?;^ 

andl&orded  diversion  of  a  weaHy  liter-  J^  ^^  ?>^^  E?^^  ^  ^^^^«  ^^  StafeL 

ary  nature  to  the  motley  Roman  pubHc  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  February  15th  : 
--a  public  composed  of  cardinals  and        i  ^^g^  ^ell  you,  dear  Monti,  about  yester 

abbes,  of  poets  and  artists,  of  learned  or  day.    Abb<§  Godard  came  and  asked  me  to  at- 

rich  foreigners  ;  though  not  many  £ng-  tend  a  meeting  of  the  Arcadia  and  read  some- 

lish  were  in  Rome  at  this  time.    Vernon  ^^^^.  *^e^?- ,  }  '^^  «l««^  embarraMed  in 

Lee  has  given  us  an  interesting  and  ^^ThT^a^tl^at^m^^^^^^ 

chamung  account  of  this  now  venerable  passioned  by  your  voice— I  had  translated  in- 

institution,  when  at  its  best,  in  the  open-  to  verse  the  sonnet  '*  Quando  Gesil,"  and  all  of 

ing  chapter  of  her  "  Studies  of  the  Eigh-  7^^  t^a*  there  is  in  that  translation  made  me 

teenth  Century  in  Italy."    She  is  wrong,  consent  to  read  it.    So  I  entered  an  assembly 

vu^xxiuM.  v^ciiu^Axj  *u  *w<«j.       K^««  xo  TTxvu^,  ^£  Qcarly  all  Rome,  attracted  by  curiosity  ;  on 

however,  m  supposmg  the  Academy  to  entering  I  pictured  you  as  present,  and  this  re- 

have  perished ;  it  still  exists,  and  not  only  membrance  was  enough  to  enhance  the  impor- 

that,  but  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  tance  of  the  Arcadia.     Nelli  had  begun  a  prose 

endowed  with  fresh  and  apparently  vig-  f «»^«  f>"  t^«  *1}^*^^  ^'  ^^l,  '^j^\  P^^?*' 

^'l       Tj.  •       -D       1      "^  i."         •  "u  J  Ing;  and,  as  you  know,  cor^  Monti,  that  ooetn/ 

oroushfe.    ItisaPapalasdistmgmshed  u%eda^luirofima^naikm,  he  allowedhim- 

from  an  Italian  mstitutioiL     Cardinals  self  some  of  those  truisms  which  I  by  no  means 

still  attend  its  meetings,  and  occasional-  like.    He  paid  me  a  compliment  far  more  open 

ly  it  is  presented  as  a  body  to  the  Pope.  ^  dispute,  and  therefore  rather  pretty.     Abbe 

I  remember  one  such  occasion;  for,  to  Godard  proclaimed  me  an  Arcadian;   Prmce 

x^xu«.ux^^  vr**^  a  ^  ni  "^^"v .  1*  *        '  -1/  Chigi  addressed  me  some  verses  at  the  end  of  an 

quote  the  Ime  of  SchiUer  which  was  ab-  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Gerdil ;  some  one 

breviated  by  Goethe  for  the  epigraph  of  else  made  a  Latin  sonnet  on  me  ;  and  lastly  I 

the  "  Italian  Journey,"  ^*d  to  rise  and  recite  my  translation  of  Minzoni. 

At  first  I  trembled  very  much,  but  I  recalled 

Ich  auch  war  in  Arkadien  geboren,  JO^  «^e«"7  ^^^t^S  ?^^  *^®"  '^^'lif  f  ^  ^S"  ^ 

to  cover  myself  with  applause.     Tell  me  if  you 

^er  the  name  of  Areto  Dardanio  J-^^^  Tp^Uud:f  olT/r  rJunrtrtSt 

it  was  a  celebration  in  lionor  of  bt.  translation  as  weU  as  the  recitation  was  inspired 

Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Arcadia  was  by  you.    After  this  a  fiery  shower  of  sonnets 

received  in  a  body  in  one  of  the  halls  of  rained  on  my  head ;  ten  young  men,  all  declaim- 

the  Vatican  by  Pope  Leo  Xm.— other-  ing  with  increasing  energy  fired  sonnets  at  us 

•  -Li    A      11     1.    -L   J     i«  •  Ti  •■  though  they  were  the  thunders  of  the  Vati- 

Wise  SO  mvisible  to  all  who  had  officiaUy  ^^ .  ^^^t  vivacity,  what  energy  wasted  on  the 

to  do  even  m  a  slight  way  with  the  air  I  Alborghetti  had  put  neatly  into  verse  a 
Royal  government — ^who  made  us  a  long  passage  from  my  work  on  literature ;  and  I 
and  very  interesting  discourse  in  Latin  ^turned  to  pass  the  evening  at  home  wi^  the 
^'^  +1^^  »>^«.;4.«  ^^  4.iCi  «vi^;i^a^«vi%^  ^4  4.i*r»  Arcadians,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  M.  de  Hum- 
on  the  merits  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ^^^^^  and  young  M.  deSouta,  who  is  very  pleas- 

Angelic  l>OCtor  and  the  advantages  to  ing.     Here  is  my  life  of  yesterday,  which  would 

be  derived  from  its  study.    At  that  time  not  be  worthy  of  such  full  detail  but  that  your 

the  Arcadia  had   its  sheepfold  in   the  memory  was  so  closely  woven  with  it.    Tocon- 

Palazzo  Altemps,  near  the  Piazza  Na-  ??"^«  '^j^,,*  ^^^"^7  '^^^^\\t\'^''  H  T' 

,...  ,^'  jAi  know  a  Latin  epitaph  which  Alfieri  wrote  for 

vona  ;  but  it  has  now  removed  to  larger  the  Countess  of  Albany  and  himself,  in  which 

and  more  central  quarters  in  the  Palaz-  he  says  that  for  twenty-six  years  he  has  loved 
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her  more  than  anjr  earthly  being,  and  adding 
a  note  on  the  intense  grief  it  would  be  to  him 
to  die  before  her.  I  adore  Alfieri  for  this  epi- 
taph— would  you  like  it  ?  It  made  me  shed 
tears  freely. 

Again  from  Yelletri : 

I  am  not  sorry  to  hare  a  truce  from  the  son- 
nets of  Rome,  so  many  did  I  hear  last  eyening, 
till  I  felt  buried  in  a  heap  of  verbiage.  The  art 
of  self-restraint  and  concentration,  of  getting  at 
the  essence  of  things,  seems  unknown ;  and  if 
no  flood  comes  to  swallow  up  these  common- 
places I  know  not  how  this  will  end.  .  .  . 
On  this  point  I  must  tell  yon  a  story — but 
please  do  not  repeat  it,  for  I  should  appear  to 
ridicule  those  who  overwhelm  me  with  polite- 
ness. They  yesterday  made  me  hear  a  young 
imiprovUatrice^  Mademoiselle  Pellegrini :  with 
her  came  a  cloud  of  little  poets  armed  with  son- 
nets. One,  on  being  presented  to  me,  said,  '*  I 
am  an  insect  of  Parnassus  '*  (8ono  un  insetto  del 
Pamaso).  Godard  seized  his  hand  and  said, 
*'  He  is  a  swan.  I  answer  for  it*'  {E  un  dgno, 
ne  rispondo).  What  an  assertion  and  what  a 
dialogue  !  Without  all  these  old  metaphors  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  you,  which  is  better  than 
to  invoke  the  deity,  most  invoked  in  Italy  after 
the  Madonna,  Apollo — as  an  ornament  of  my 
simple  words. 

She  was  already  on  her  road  to  Na- 
ples, where  during  her  brief  stay  she 
was  received  by  Queen  Caroline,  saw 
much  of  Cardinal  Buffo  as  well  as  of 
Monsignore  Capecelatro,  the  Archbish- 
op of  Taranto,  with  whom  she  was  in 
correspondence  long  afterwards.  She 
wrote : 

Naples f  February  2M. — The  view  from  Na- 
ples, caro  Monti,  how  grand  it  is  I  That  stream 
of  fire  descending  from  Vesuvius,  whose  waves 
all  on  fire  are  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  sea, 
as  if  in  order  to  present  one  idea  under  forms  so 
different ;  the  eternal  fire  which  one  sees  for 
the  first  time,  this  nature  so  full  of  life,  these 
lemon  and  orange  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
rolling  about  the  streets  with  that  indifference 
bom  of  plenty;  all  here  is  admirable  except 
the  moral  climate,  which  well  reminds  one  not 
to  mistake  the  place  for  Paradise.  I  arrived 
here  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  first 
news  which  greeted  me  was  of  the  departure 
during  the  night  of  the  French  ambassador: 
true  it  is  that  as  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this, 
but  the  country  nevertheless  is  threatened  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  I  must  retain  in  my  imagi- 
nation the  impressions  which  it  causes  so  as  to 
review  them  in  some  more  tranquil  place  of  so- 
journ. I  have,  however,  met  two  men  of  talent, 
Cardinal  Buffo  and  the  Archbishop  of  Taranto. 
I  spoke  at  once  to  Cardinal  Buffo  about  you, 
and  was  pleased  with  his  answer  as  to  your  wit 
and  talent ;  yet  all  out  of  friendship  say  some- 
thing against  your  cliaracter ;  when  one  insists 


on  knowing  what  it  is  the  replies  are  to  my 
mind  very  vague,  and  then  they  fall  back  on 
admiration  for  your  talent :  may  it  not  be  that 
this  very  talent,  so  superior  to  anything  else 
here,  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  hatred  ?  The 
Archbishop  of  Taranto  repeated  to  me  my  fa- 
vorite phrase,  ^*  the  first  poet  of  Italy,''  and  his 
kindly  heart  only  heaped  praise  on  praise.  I 
told  Cardinal  Buffo  that  you  had  never  spoken 
to  me  of  him  but  in  his  praise,  which  pleased 
him  greatly.  In  fact  I  cannot  remember  hav- 
ing heard  you  speak  evil  of  any  one.  .  .  . 
Joseph,  not  having  obtained  that  independence 
which  he  thinks  necessary  for  a  king,  refuses 
to  be  one.  They  write  of  hopes  that  this  may 
come  up  again,  but  I  doubt  it :  still  one  must 
not  despair  as  yet.  I  have  had  in  Italy  but 
four  sources  of  real  pleasure  ;  to  hear  you,  to 
see  St.  Peter's,  the  sea,  and  Vesuvius ;  and  then 
Vesuvius  and  you  can  only  count  as  one. 

NapleSy  MarchSth. — How  much  shall  we  have 
to  talk  of  about  this  country  and  its  sovereign, 
who  pays  me  endless  compliments.  Conceive 
that  in  an  opera-book  the  words  amare  tiranno 
had  been  expunged,  as  being  too  philosophi- 
cal :  how  void  the  world  is  of  noble  souls  and 
superior  minds  I 

The  impressions  of  Naples  lasted  after 
her  return  to  Eome,  where  she  wrote  on 
March  16th : 

I  must  tell  you  in  confidence  that  Bome, 
or  rather  Boman  society,  bores  me :  the  vivacity 
of  the  Neapolitans,  their  Vesuvian  nature,  was 
more  pleasing  ;  here  it  is  insipid  and  formal. 
I  happened  the  other  day  to  read  a  note  by 
Duchess  Braschi :  I  wanted  to  see  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  love  toward  you,  but  as  she  did 
not  come  to  the  house  where  I  was  I  made  them 
give  me  her  note.  It  related  in  full  detail  the 
complaint  in  the  foot  of  her  eataHere  servente, 
and  added,  "  my  friendly  escort  being  unable  to 
put  on  his  shoes,  I  shall  not  come  this  evening.** 
Certainly  we  should  have  had  a  long  laugh  in 
France  about  a  woman  who  could  say  in  a  note 
of  apology  that  her  lover  could  not  put  on  bis 
shoe ;  here  this  is  quite  a  matter  of  course ; 
nothing  is  ridiculous,  and  yet  nothing  is  natu- 
ral. It  is  not  the  feeling  expressed,  it  is  its  in- 
decency ;  all  is  avowed  except  the  love.  How 
to  act  here,  dear  Monti,  I  know  not ;  and  though 
in  some  respects  you  have  reconciled  me  to  it, 
one  must  still  allow  that  in  this  country  there 
are  all  the  facts  of  immorality  without  the 
grace,  the  hope,  which  it  inspires  in  France.  I 
am  more  ready  to  be  a  convert  as  to  poetry ; 
even  I  felt  at  Naples  that  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  comes  from  the  air,  the  odors,  and  the 
marvels  of  nature,  and  the  lines  which  I  will 
read  to  you  express  this  :  but  I  constantly  think 
that,  as  things  are  now,  a  nation  so  favored  by 
its  sky,  so  degraded  by  its  government ;  a  na- 
tion whose  physical  life  is  so  fair,  whose  moral 
life  is  so  limited ;  such  a  nation  can  only  love 
what  is  on  the  surface,  must  have  pictures, 
must  have  sights,  rather  than  feel  and  think. 

Homey  March  Wih. — I  confess  to  you  that 
I  should  not  find  myself  capable  of  passing  my 
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lif  9  in  Borne :  one  is  bo  filled  with  the  thoughts  light.  At  least  8he  mentions  a  similar 
of  death,  presented  in  so  many  shapes,  in  the  geene  in  "  Corinne ; "  and  such  an  honor 
catacombs,  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  Pyramid  ^^^vx  _^ii  v^..^  i^^„  ^^i^  v^.  f^«  ±u'^ 
of  Cestius,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  migm  well  nave  oeen  paia  ner,  lor  wns 
chnrch  of  the  dead,  that  one  can  scarcely  be-  metnod  of  lllumination  was  not  then 
lieye  one's  self  aliye ;  and  all  struggle  for  this  imusual,  and  has  since  been  occasionallj 
life  succumbs  before  the  spectacle  of  these  practised  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
thousands  of  buried  beinp.  It  is  a  gentle  ^^  ^^  CapitoL  Among  the  works  ex- 
manner  of  preparing  to  die;  one  has  before  ^  .v.j.  j  ^  j.-t  a  j  x  i.  ^  -n/r 
one's  eyes  so  many  examples  of  it  I  but  to  be  hlbited  were  the  seated  statue  of  Ma- 
excited,  to  be  actiye,  to  breathe  even,  is  nigh  dame  Bonaparte,  the  reclining  one  of 
impossible  amid  so  many  ruins  of  human  hopes  Pauline  Borghese  as  Venus,  the  dancing 


satiable  admiration  for  the  human  form  that  I  oi  Austria,  and  the  model  of  the  colossal 

can  pass  my  life  in  observing  it.    To  represent  statue  of  Napoleon.     It  is  remarked,  by 

a  soul-secret,  some  way  of  suflfering  less  and  of  the  way,  in  "Corinne,"  that  the  works  of 

^4"|Z;:ttnftl  wS"^1f1eTlTire:  If  were  not  yet  (1796)  di^P^rs^but 

ly  hands  of  which  they  talk  all  day  long  ;  and  i*  ^  cunous,  as  showmg  the  effect  of 

in  society  here  I  find  none  of  that  originality  personal  reminiscence,  that  in  the  dis- 

which  can  make  up  for  everything,  even  for  cussion  there  of  statues  no  mention  is 

charms.  made  of  any  which  had  been  taken  to 

Paris,  and  merefore  had  not  been  seen 

This  remark  about  art  recalls  the  opin-  by  Madame  de  StafiL  And  the  criticisms 
ions  expressed  about  Madame  de  Sta6l  on  Eaphael's  Transfiguration,  and  Do- 
by  those  who  had  met  her  and  knew  her  menichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
welL  Even  her  friend  Bonstetten  had  both  of  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris, 
said :  "  She  entirely  lacks  feeling  for  art,  might  have  been  made  as  easily  after  the 
and  beauty  does  not  exist  for  her,  imless  inspection  of  engravings  of  those  pict- 
it  is  wit  or  elegance."  Chamisso,  too,  ures.  Most  of  the  criticism,  however,  in 
said,  in  speaking  of  her  enthusiastic,  "  Corinne," — artistic,  literaiy,  and  other 
passionate  nature :  "  She  grasps  thought  — ^was  due  to  SchlegeL 
only  with  her  souL  She  has  no  sense  The  general  rendezvous  for  foreigners, 
for  painting — ^music  is  all  to  her ;  she  and  for  Italians  who  enjoyed  their  soci- 
lives  only  in  tones :  music  must  be  about  ety,  was  at  the  Villa  Malta,  above  the 
her  when  she  writes."  During  her  stay  Via  Sistina  (afterward  the  property  of 
at  Weimar,  the  year  before,  Scmiller  had  King  Louis  L  of  Bavaria),  where  Wil- 
written  to  Gk>ethe,  "of  what  we  call  helm  von  Humboldt  had  resided  as 
poetiy  she  has  no  perception ;  she  can  Prussian  minister  for  three  years  past, 
accept  only  what  is  ordinary,  persuasive.  Here,  besides  the  artists,  Madame  de  Sta3l 
and  passionate  in  works  of  tiiat  descrip-  met  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  had 
tion."  Goethe  judged  in  much  the  same  just  returned  from  his  American  jour- 
way,  for  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  Johan-  ney,  the  poet  Tiedge,  Ludwig  Tieck  and 
nes  von  Mailer :  "  Madame  de  Stael  is  in  his  sister  Sophie  Bemhardi,  and  Bu- 
Italy :  whether  her  passionate  and  shape-  mohr,  the  writer  on  art.  Her  experiences 
less  style  will  become  more  definite  by  at  Bome  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in 
means  of  this  visit,  whether  she  will  a  letter  to  &>nstetten,  although  it  was 
have  acquired  more  taste  for  the  arts  written  before  her  departure  for  Naples  : 
on  her  return,  remains  to  be  seen." 

Nevertheless  she  met  at  Bome  many  Rnne,  FdbruaiyMh,^TheTe  is  so  much  to  say 

artists  whose  society  she  apparentiy  en-  about  this  country,  so  much  bad  and  so  much 

joyed  — Thorwaldsen,  Canova,    Bauch,  ^^*^\iout*wiSw*'^to  w^^ 

AngeHca     Kaufman,    and    others    less  J^  J^iake  one  rofiecS^n  without  another*^^* 

known.     She  apparentiy  visited  Canova  s  tradicting  it.    The  feeling  which  makes  one 

studio— or  ratiier  the  Church   on    the  love  Rome  is  magical,  especially  as  I  have  not 

Corso  which  the  Pope  had  set  apart  for  f oo^d  one  congenial  soul  among  the  Romans. 

««    ^«.v;v^;4-:^T^    ^#    nATi/^«o*a    a««nl«x4^i.Aa  There  seems  to  be  a  secret  connection  between 

an  exhibition^  of   Cwiova  s    sculptiires  ^^^  g^  ^^  ^^^  p^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^, 

and  Camoccim  s  pamtmgs— m  the  even-  i^Qj^cQ  here  delightful  could  one  share  it  with 

ing,  when  they  were  shown  off  by  candle-  the  object  of  one's  affection.    But  I  have  learnt 
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lately  to  Uve  qtiite  within  myself :  alas !  it  is  gave  me  an  idea  of  that  jargon ;  and  be6i4eB, 

the  first  time  that  I  have  passed  two  months  this  lady  has  shown  me  much  favor  and  spoken 

withoat  an  intimate  friend ;  and  it  is  in  Heaven  very  highly  of  me.     My  honest  impression  is 

that  I  must  look  for  one  here.     There  is  a  con-  that  she  has  genuine  sensibility  and  genins,  and 

fused  idea  of  me  here,  which  is  something  be-  a  moral  character  worthy  of  friendship, 
tween  admiration  and  f ear,  and  if  anyone  were 

to  say  that  I  were  a  Devil,  no  one  would  resent  j     .,       «4.«f/N   ^#  *^r.i;«/.a   o+  *V»;o  k\-nMx 

it.     I  am  going  next  to  Niple8,andshall  return  ^^^  state  of  politics  at  this  time 

here  to  pass  a  month  without  this  series  of  balls  numerous  inquiries  had  to  be  made  as 

and  parties  which  waste  all  my  time.    ...  to  whether  it  would  be  safe  and  proper 

I  prefer  associating  with  Humboldt  to  anyone  \^  pagg  through  Florence.     At  last  the 

else    although  I  am  also  pleased  with  exclu-  JQ^^rney  was  decided  upon,  and  Madame 

sively  Roman  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the    *       csj,  ^^  •      j    xiT         £       ^ ^i     ^ 

Princes,  who  are  ye;y  tiresome.    ...    But  ^e  Sta6l  remained  there  for  nearly  a 

what  need  is  there  of  the  ideas  of  men  when  month,  waiting  for  the  Emperor  to  be 

things  are  so  eloquent  ?    It  would  be  too  much  -^ell    OUt    of   Milan.     She    writes    from 

if  feelings  and  interchange  of  thought  were  to  Boloffna,  May  21st : 

be  found  here  as  well.  b   ">        J 

I  saw  Madame  d' Albany  every  day  at  Flor- 

Two    letters   from   Eome   will    show  enoe,  and  she  entrusted  to  me  the  manuscript 

something  of  what  was  thought  of  Ma-  of  the  life  of  Alfieri,  written  by  himself.    The 

dame  de  StaSL    One  is  from  Wilhehn  von  reading  so  fascinated  me  that  I  U ved  only  for 

TT       1.^1  JA   ^x.^  •u-.j  •v*^^^,,^!^.  ^„r^4^^'^  lior  durmg  five  days:  of  this  we  will  talk. 

Humboldt,  who  had  previously  written  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  admired 

to  Goethe  :  "  You  will  have  noticed  this  for  his  character  than  for  his  talent ;  and  such 

in  the  StaSl,  who  is  in  my  opinion  of  a  a  character  in  a  country  where  the  gift  is  very 

thoroughly  tmpoetic  nature  without  be-  rare !  and  this  profound  feeling  for  a  woman 

ing  pxosaic."    Now  he  writes  :  ^eTfofhJr  ^hf  !^Z  K  ^^^  -re 

great  treasures  in  that  heart  I     I  never  entered 

Madame  de   Stael  spoke  with  unfailing  en-  ^jg  house  without  the  deepest  emotion, 
thusiasm  of  you ;   my  estimation  of  her  has 

greatly  increased.     She  acquired  more  calm  and  ^^,    .                       -r      j.  j.-l    /^ 

more  repose  here ;  she  was  not  to  the  same  ex-  Opinions  differ  about  the  Countess  of 

tent  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  those  spirits  Alb^y,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  is 

who  only  torment  and  lead  her  astray ;   imd  ^hat  Madame  de  Stafil   is  deceived   in 

when  her  activity,  which  otherwise  is  only  fa-  ^y^^^^  that  the  hair  of  Charles  Ed- 

tiguing,  strikes  the  right  path  she  strengthens  «'"*"^^6  ,"""•'     i*   ji^          vyu»j.ico  *-!«. 

and  does  one  good.     Schlegel  was  much  gentler  wards   Widow   nad   grown  wnite  from 

here  than  I  have  ever  known  him.     He  has  grief.     The  Duke  de  Broglie  (Madame 

gained  much  less  in  versatility  than  he  has  lost  ^e  Stall's  SOn-in-law),  who  saw  her  ten 

t  ^1^'"^^  V  ^'*  intercourse  with  Madame  de  ^^  afterward,  calls  her  "  a  good  wo- 

Stael.     He  has  undemable  talent,  although  as  "^              ,,            ^                  x             -u 

far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  always  subordinate,  and  ^lan,  rather  common,  or  to  speak  more 

his  real  sphere  will  ever  remain  that  of  a  trans-  truly,  une  veritable  commhv,  who  every 

later.  afternoon  had  a  little  meeting  for  gossip 

and  scandal,  of  which  Madame  de  Stall 

The  other  is  from  Coimt  Alessandro  ^^as  made  an  honorary  member."    Qino 

Verri,   who  wrote  from  Eome  to   his  Capponi  speaks  of  her  as  "phimp  in 

brother  at  Milan  :  body  and  somewhat  material,  but  well 

educated  and  intelligent,  a  little  coarse. 

That  celebrity  Vincenzo  Monti  has  given  me  not  the  least  poetical;  dressed  like  a 

a  letter  of  introduction  to  Madame  de  Stael,  servant  and  k^ping  the  establishment 

daughter  of  Necker,  an  authoress  m  great  re-  °^*'«"^  ""«        J^Z^^,  J^  j  cou«w^ox*4a*^*a»; 

pute.    For  years  she  has  passed  as  talented;  ot  a  prmcess.    Amen  nad  ceased  to  care 

literary,  French,  Parisian— there  seem  to  be  for  her  several  years,   and  there  were 

many  minds  in  that  one  body  ;  fire,  genius,  sen-  certain    things    ^e     COuld    not   tmder- 

sibihty,  urbanity,  elegance-in  what  other  na-  gt^nd,"      Massimo  d'  AzegUo,  who  as  a 

tion  do  these  combine,  whether  for  good  or  ,                         i.  •     xi.    t.                   x 

evil  ?    She  is  received  with  distinction  by  the  ^7  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  house,  wrote  : 
cardinals.     I  think  I  can  see  her  defect ;  that 

of  speaking  out  everything  on  occasions  when  They  used  to  take  me  there    on  Sunday 

it  would  be  better  not  to  utter  the  half  of  one's  morning,  and  the  Countess  heard  me  say  some 

thoughts.     One  versed  in  the  manners  of  Pa-  lines  learned  during  the  week,  which  recital 

risian  ladies  of  genius  will  know  how  to  treat  was  always  followed  by  a  reward.    Still  can  I 

her  ;  but  one  unused  to  this  form  of  talent,  see  the  ample  circumference  of  that  celebrity, 

new  to  ourselves,  will  be  confused.     As  regards  all  in  white,  with  her  \aige  fichu  ds  Unon  d  la 

myself,  I  fancy  that  my  short  stay  in  Paris  Marie  Antoinette,  mounting  on  a  chair  to  reach 
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a  box  of  sugar-plums  on  the  upper  shelf  of  her  gors  of  that  miiyerfiity.  There  had  le- 
iHjokcase.  Aiter  the  sugar-plums  came  a  pen-  gently  come  to  Padua,  chiefly  led  by  his 
oil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  for  scribbling ;  and  I  ^jm^z'L.a^^^  ^/  r«^«««l4.4-:  ^ 
can  remember  (ha^y  is  the  retrospect)  a  draw-  admirataon  of  Cesaroto,  a  young  man 
ing  in  which  I  attempted  to  represent  the  de-  Oi  about  twenty-eight,  Mano  Ren,  a  na- 
parture  of  the  Greek  fleet  for  Troy— a  work  tive  of  Corfu,  who  was  desirous  of  lead- 
much  applauded  at  the  time.    If  I  have  not  i^g  a  literary  Hfe.     Fieri  had  more  am- 

tr^'^J^fT^^L^T^f  l^^l\.tnl^t  ^itio^  *1^  *«^ent,  and  never  made  much 

for  want  of  a  Maecenas  or  of  early  encourage-  */»            'j.!.            u                »  -n   -a 

ment.  .  .  .  Count  Alfieri  went  out  every  Of  a  figure  m  the  world,  even  at  Padua. 
evening  at  nine,  and  went  to  call  upon  a  French  But  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the 
lady  whose  name  I  cannot  recall.  Was  she  a  salons  at  Venice,  was  a  lover  and  hanger- 
rival  of  the  CJoimteaa  ?    Was  it  an  excitement  q^  ^f  g^gat  men,  and  has  left  us  (pre- 

or  an  excuse  for  her  relations  with  Fabre  ?    „^ ^j  •_  xi -kt^Ii^^  ^  t  •! i.  -tn 

Who  knows  ?    When  of  an  evening  he  returned  ^^^  ^  ^^  National  Librwy  at  Flor- 

home  woe  betide  the  servants  if  they  had  shut  ence)  a  copious  manuscript  diary  which 

the  door  and  bolted  it  when  he  could  still  hear  tells  of  everything  he  saw  and  felt.     He 

the  noise ;  **  I'm  slave  enough  already,"  he  evidently  reread  it  more  than  once,  and 

Sn.^^^'  "and  will  not  hear  myself  put  in  ^^^^  pubUshed  an    autobiography  de- 
rived from  it ;  and  many  pages  of  the 

Madame  de  Sta6l  saw  the  Countess  of  ^^^^  ^^rf  T««  1-"f  JT^ 
.,,               •      •      XI.                    £   toti*  ten  yemrs  afterward.      Here  is  an  ex- 
Albany  again  m   the  sprmg  of   1816,  ^j^j^^ . 

when  she  had  gone  to  Pisa  and  Florence 

for  a  couple  of  months  with  Eocca,  her  .    ^-    ^^^.    .  __      .onr.  x «  ^ 

second  husband,  who  was  iU  of  con-  .  r^.t^df'l^r^itL'^i-trc^r^! 

sumption.      An  extract  from    a   letter,  quainted  in  the  house  of  Cesarotti,  and  who 

written  during  this  second  visit,  to  Ugo  stayed  three   days  in  Padua  for  intercourse 

Foscolo,  with  whom  she  had  apparency  ^i*^  *^**  distinguished  Italian,  who,  too,  was  a 

been  having  a  liaison,  shows  the  feelings  g-^  ^^'Z^lu^'^^L  .Z^L^T, 

of  the  Countess  :  in  the  Hotel  Aquila  d'  Oro,  and  she  the  whole 

evening  at  his  house,  where  I  never  failed  to 
We  have  Madame  de  Stael  here  seeking  go-  She  was  ugly  in  looks,  clumsy  in  person, 
talent  everywhere,  hut  it  is  not  common  in  rather  tall,  full  of  fire,  of  regular  features,  an 
these  parts.  Leoni  is  a  favorite  with  her.  eloquent  and  very  rash  talker.  She  talked  to 
Niccolini  annoys  her  ahout  Italian  literature,  «»,  I  well  remember,  of  the  singular  political 
which  she  always  will  compare  with  French,  gnorance  and  simplicity  of  the  poet  Orofrio 
and  it  cannot  be  done.  Every  country  has  its  Minaoni,  whom  she  had  known  at  Ferrara, 
own,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which  went  so  far  that  he  did  not  even  know 
their  climate,  their  tastes  and  habits,  which  ^«r  famous  father  by  name.  Then  she  talked 
have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  their  ®^  Madame  de  Genlis  in  a  manner  rather  ad- 
neighbors  :  this  variety  is  iwreeable.  .  .  .  ^®"®  *^*°  otherwise,  who,  having  been  her 
Sismondi  is  going  to  call  on  Madame  de  Stael,  mother's  friend,  became  the  daughter  s  open 
who  will  remain  here  through  May  for  a  friend  ©nemy  out  of  envy  at  her  rapid  advance  in 
who  spits  blood.  Her  conversation  amuses  me  ^*m®  ?  ^^^  ^^^^  ventilated  opinions  and  para- 
and  would  divert  you.  The  pasture  in  this  doxes  with  amazing  frankness.  Cesarotti  put 
country  is  too  little  for  her :  they  don't  like  to  np  with  her,  and  (perhaps  out  of  consideration 
discuss,  but  to  dispute  in  an  impolite  way.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *»<i  ^e"*  ^^^^  merits,  and  those  of 

her  father)  he  met  everything  with  the  utmost 

indulgence  and  with  a  smile  of  seeming  appro- 

In  another  unpublished  letter,  quoted  bation.    But  what  I  could  not  endure  was  the 

by  Vernon  Ijee,   she  calls  Madame  de  presence  of  a  companion  whom  she  brought 

Stael  "  a  mad  woman,  who  always  wants  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^  evenings ;  a  man  very  very 

to  inspire  passions,  and  feels  nothing,  *^"'  ,!!f/*r7  "^'^^  '''''^  T^  ri^^V"^-!^  * 

j^^i        K«"K»*wx*o,  c«u^  xv^^Ao  x^vrt»^xxxg,  g^j^y  iqq)^  ^iy^4  never  was  animated,  taciturn 

and  makes  her  readers  feel  notmng.  as  silence  itself :  I  don't  remember  once  hear- 

From    Florence  the  travellers  went  ing  his  voice ;  he  seemed  deaf,  nearly  dumb, 

to  Bologna,  where  thev  renewed  some  ^^  *  brown  study.    Probably  I  need  not  add 

former     acquaintances.'   and    then    by  il''V^\\'*' ''."J^* /*iS''5'*' **'.  *H,*  ^T**"! 

1^  X  -^  •  ji  1  •  £  1.  n  Necker,  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Ferrara  to  Vemce,  delaymg  for  a  while  ^er  companion  the  illustrious  German  writer, 
at  Padua  to  see  Melchiore  Cesarotti,  a  critic  distinguished  for  extensive  knowledge 
the  translator  of  Ossian  and  Homer,  not  and  strange  opinions,  Wilhelm  SchlegeL 
by  any  means  a  great  poet,  but  a  culti- 
vated, agreeable  man,  a  fine  critic,  and  Cesarotti  was  more  enthusiastic.  He 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  profes-  wrote  to  his  intimate  friend  and  con- 
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etant  OOrrespondent  at  Tenioe,  the  dis-  l^er,  she  appears  with  a  measured  and  martial 

tmgaiflhed  Ginstina  Renier  Michiel :  §«*>  }'^''J'^*f'^  7-i''  *i^*  "^P^  glances,  her 

^  hair  in  ringlets  like  Medusa's  snakes;  large 
_  .„  .  ,  .,  _*  X  ii_  ^^  1  month,  shoulders,  and  proiwrtions  all  which  one 
Let  Venice  and  the  rest  talk  as  thej  please  ^^uld  like  to  be  more  moderate  and  refined ; 
of  Madame  de  StaSl.  She  was  bom  to  cause  a  jj^^  i^^  u^^iy  ^^^  joyous  ;  ease  and  frankness 
/tt»w«  for  and  against  her.  I  am  raised  to  a  ^f  manner  in  whatever  society;  listening  to 
transport  by  her  writings.  I  have  just  read  ^^^^y  praise  as  if  her  due  ;  to  every  conversa- 
the  life  of  Necker,  which  is  the  preface  to  the  4,^^  ^  jj  without  prejudice  ;  never  blushing, 
edition  of  his  writings,  and  am  more  chiurmed  ^^^^^j.  from  bashfulness  or  shame  ;  when  not 
^an  I  am  able  to  express.  More  I  cMinot  say.  gpeaking  she  seems  to  reflect ;  when  she  speaks 
She  has  the  soul  of  her  father,  enough  to  make  g^e  does  so  with  levity,  without  any  depth  ; 
one  adore  her.  No,  that  compound  of  elo-  ^^  effusively  and  then  rather  coldly  (after  the 
quence  and  reason,  that  sublime  morality,  that  prench  wav).  She  declaims  well,  shows  g^eat 
sweet  Mid  deep  sensibility,  that  fresh  and  re-  tendemess'for  her  children,  and  speaks  warm- 
fined  thought,  that  varied  expression,  that  as-  ly  ^f  ^gp  father  ;  never  mentions  her  mother, 
sured  noble  loftiness  of  character— aU  this  an  eminent  lady  who  has  left  a  volume  of  ex- 
accumulation  of  qualities  combined  was  never  cellent  maxims,  who  was  Thomas's  only  friend, 
met  with  but  m  the  making  of  this  admirable  4^^  who  deserved  universal  esteem  and  the 
family.  I  have  not  got  her*' Delphine,"  perhaps  greatest  attachmmt  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
not  the  best  of  her  works.  Even  though  there  ^and. 
be  in  it  a  hundred  defects,  there  will  assuredly 

also  be  such  beauties  as  will  compensate  for  all  .^m.        -^r  ^           ^     a±  «t         •      1     x 

these.  When  Madame  de  Sta^l  arrived  at 

Verona,  on  returning  from  Venice,  she 

And  again  :  immediately  sent  a  polite  little  note  to 

the  poet  IppoUto  Pindemonte,   saying 

I  was  certain  that  Madame  de  Stael  must  that  she  coiQd  stop  but  a  few  hours,  and 

please  you ;  and  yet  more  so  that  you  would  wanted  to  know  him.     He  at  once  went 

remain  delighted  could  you  t^k  with  her  alone  to  her  inn  and  found  her  at  dinner.    She 

or  at  most  as  one  of  three.     On  Sunday  I  shall    •» j -u'^  x     ^        -x-u  i.       x     xi. 

again  be  with  her,  and  shall  enjoy  heading  her  begged  him  to  go  i?nth  her  to  the  am- 

speak  of  you  as  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  her.  phitheatre,  and  had  her  carriage  sent 

Rizzo  seems  enchanted  with  her ;  thank  him  there  in  which  she  went  on  to  Brescia. 

for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me,  and  tell  him  « I  ^^igh  to  see  YOU  at  home,"  she  also 

wUh  her"""'  ^'"^  ""^^^  "^  '""'"''^  interview  ^^^  "and  to  s^  your  own  apartment." 

It  pleased  him  to  find  her  face  very  dif- 

There  stiU  exists  among  the  Michiel  '*^°*  ^  J^*  °'  ,^f  ^'*^^  ^Jf?^  j? 

papers  a  note  from  MadLe  de  Sta6l.  ?n  the  first  page  of  her  poems  published 

telling  her  that  Cesarotti  has  spoken  so  J?  ^^^  ^  to  see  m  it  a  pensivMie^ 

mudhT  about  Bizzo  that  she  4ould  be  -^^th^rt^t                          regretted 

glad  to  make  his  acquaintance.    Count  rtJKlu,^:'     +„  tltsi.^   -m.^-™.  a^ 

Francesco  Riz«>Pattarol  was  a  well-  «,^  returning  to  Mikn  Madame  de 

known  Venetian  of  those  times,  but  with  f^^  T^°'^a  ^^^'  ^*  °°i^  *°''  °°? 

whom  we  are  chiefly  acquainted  through  ^J'^^^''^  «°ded  up^h  a  dmner,  at 

gron'slinesonthJbiSthofHoppn^^s  Sf^ oT^^yST^r^SSS^llS 

^  '  and  many  other  literary  men.     Betti- 

His  father's  sense,  his  mother»s  grace  nelli,  who  had  just  received  ttie  charactor 

In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so,  Sketch  sent  to  mm  by  liiustma  Michiel, 

With  (still  to  keep  him  in  good  case)  now  had  another  from  his  friend  Arri- 

The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo.  yabene  : 

Oiustina  Michiel  was  not,  however,  so  Madame  de  Stael  talked  of  you  in   your 

satisfied  with  Madame  de  Sta6l  as  Gesa-  praise  and  at  length,  and  regretted  not  seeing 

rotti  expected  ;  for  in  a  letter  to  Betti-  y^^-   f ^«  ^f  ^tf  ''"*^!?  ^  *^*u  V^^^"" 

«.    , -^    .        \,.         _,     *j.    £  V.  soTcreign ;  she  follows  and  lays  wait  for  him 

neUi  She  gives  this  portrait  of  her :  i^  France,  to  recover  her  own  and  her  children's 

money.     But  she  delights  to  find  herself  among 

This  Madame  de  Sta§l  set  hef ore  me  one  Mantaans ;  she  recalls  your  writings  one  hy  one 

of  those  contrasts,  far  too  frequent,  between  and  asks  no  end  of  questions  about  you.     She 

personality  and  writer,  which  I  absolutely  de-  has  the  face  of  Geres,  the  bosom  of  Aglaia,  the 

test.     All  that  one  reads  of  hers  is   more  or  arm  and  hand  of  Venus,  though  at  first  sight 

less   pathetic,   refined,   sweet,   and    winning,  she  is  more  a  woman  than  an  angel.    A  twig  of 

causing  one  to  lore  and  respect  her.     On  seeing  laurel  iu  the  right  hand  is  the  constant  ther- 
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mometer  of  her  thoughts ;  even  at  the  table  she  in-law  has  jost  sent  me  most  beautif ol  fmit 
flirts  it  between  two  lovely  fingers,  so  eliciting  and  flowers.  I  wept  on  receiving  them :  flow- 
sparks  of  grand  thought.  I  have  seen  her  write  ers  sent  to  me  when  you  were  gone  I  So  one 
a  note  on  her  knees  while  waving  and  looking  must  leave  this  dear  Italy,  bdla  Italia  amate 
at  her  laurel ;  what  she  wrote  I  know  not — no  ipande.  Ah  I  my  heart  is  heavy  I  Monti, 
doubt  either  philosophy  or  poetry.  She  alone  Monti,  become  tender  on  reading  these  lines 
could  write  the  works  which  we  have  in  her  which  I  cannot  see  for  tears.  .  .  .  This 
name.  What  charming  things  she  said  to  me  morning  I  have  been  to  the  Duomo,  where  I 
of  Rome  I  she  loves  its  very  foundations  and  prayed  for  you  ;  is  not  that  a  feeling  which  you 
stones ;  the  nights  there  graced  by  the  revered  can  share  ?  You  have  too  much  genius,  your 
shade  of  ancient  statues  and  monuments  is  more  soul  is  too  impulsive  to  be  always  tied  to  earth ; 
charming  than  our  south.  Her  journey  in  It-  and  on  raising  my  eyes  to  this  lovely  sky  I  as- 
aly  is  already  the  subject  of  a  romance  of  hers,  suredly  find  there  thoughts  of  you.  Do  not  let 
I  doubt  whether  her  very  fervent  fancy  adds  yourself  be  too  closely  bound  by  political  ties, 
to  the  charm  of  what  she  sees,  but  certainly  it  they  make  freshness  wither ;  while  on  the 
adds  to  her  personal  charm,  so  that  all  are  in  shores  of  my  lake  you  will  have  the  full  energy 
love  with  her;  but  Monti  by  her  side  is  the  one  of  your  thought.— 8  o^dock.  Do  you  know 
most  favored — a  literary  dictatorship  I  And  whence  I  come  ?  From  Appianrs  house  :  I 
you  add  not  a  little  to  her  bliss.  At  that  din-  needed  to  see  your  portrait  I  said  farewell  to 
ner  he  even  brought  himself  to  quit  her  for  a  it  and  recommended  myself  to  it.  Appiani 
moment  in  order  to  bid  me  express  to  you  her  spoke  to  me  warmly  in  your  praise,  and  also  in 
gratitude.  You  will  read  your  own  letter  con-  my  own  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  a  man  to  my  taste — 
oeming  his  '*  Vision  **  in  the  Oiomale  Italieo^  a  am  I  right  ?  I  was  there  with  Madame  Vis- 
treaty  of  alliance  between  two  great  Powers.  conti,  who  is  coming  to  see  me  at  Coppet !    Alas, 

time  has  set  its  mark  on  Madame  Visconti  and 

Monti  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan  early  Pf^^^P*  jp  *«^J«*"  will  weigh  more  on  me 

4'\^^  ^^^4^  ^^«^;*.^#/^^  T^i^/rr«a   ;»!  r^^A^i  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^'    Monti,  think  at  least  that  it  is 

the  next  morning  for  B^o^  in  order,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  yet  whole  in  me,  that  I  long 

in  his  capacity  as  Court  Toet,  to  join  to  pass  this  life  with  you ;  and  come  to  see  me 

the  Emperor  and   Coimt  Marescalchi  while  animpreesionofyouthfulness  still  adorns 

Madame  de  Stafil  remained  behind,  and  "jy  ]®nder  friendship  for  you.    ...    I  like 

the  next  day  wrote  to  him :  l!:i!^t^^}!^JS^^^  *^  !^-/.  ^7*^}^  *  1  ^^  ^^5 

•^  to  bind  yourself  by  no  poUtteal  tte  that  would 

_ ,             .                •«,      .   T         1.      i  1-  separate  you  from  him.     His  is  a  character  so 

Tills  morning,  earo  Monti,  I  awoke  with  so  noble  and  pure  that  consideration  attaches  to 

deep  a  sadness  that  I  must  write  you  some  lines,  those  who  are  his  friends  ;  and  with  your  ad- 

not  for  distraction  but  to  think  less  bitterly  of  mirable  genius  nothing  else  is  needed  but  rep- 

you.     Amid  aU  the  turmoil  around  you,  wiU  utation  without  a  cloud.     I  think  that  enthu- 

you  reflect  that  I  love  you  deeply,  and  that  I  giagm  for  your  talent  is  on  the  mcrease,  and  at 

never  said  those  words  idly,  those  sacred  words  times  mi  luringo  that  I  should  not  be  valueless 

knitting  the  heart  and  life  ?    After  leaving  you  to  you  in  this  country,  should  I  live  here.     The 

yesterday  evening,  yesterday,  June  12th  ;  after  Viceroy's  government  wiU  be  good  like  him- 

having  yourti»rd  that  we  should  meet  again  gelf.     If  you 'love  me,  if  you  pass  some  time 

before  August  12th  ;  I  went  to  see  the  Princess  ^th  me  at  Ck>ppet,  you  will  have,  I  am  sure,  a 

Lambertini  of  Bologna— an  interest  in  Bologna  great  influence  on  my  life.     .     .     .     You  are, 

had  suddenly  come  over  me.     She  told  me  that  ^j  friend,  in  the  zenith  of  your  glory ;  if  you 

the  Empress  had  spoken  to  her  very  kindly  ^iU  now  do  a  work  superior  to  all   circum- 

about  me.     .     .     .     At  Madame  Tron's  I  met  stances,  it  is  at  Coppet  that  your  mind,  free  from 

the  Venetian  Madame  Benioni,  a  person  en-  ^\  external  disquiet,  will  be  in  its  full  force, 

tirely  blonde,  entirely  white,  but  rather  affected,  .     .     .     Yesterday  I  had  Madame  Monti  at 

which  to  me  is  very  displeasing  in  an  Italian,  dinner;  I  did  my  best  to  make  her  approve 

Their  great  charm  is  to  be  natural ;  the  French  your  journey.    I  recited  verses  for  her  — she 

alone  can  give  some  grace  to  mannerism,  and  a  was  a  power  to  whom  I  paid  more  homage  than 

poor  talent  it  is.     Rangonl  praised  you  roundly  ;  to  all  the  court  Udies.     .     .     .     In  short,  these 

he  talked  to  me  of  a  "  Vision  of  Bsekiel,"  verses  two  days  I  have  lived,  like  a  worshipper,  in 

of  your  early  youth,  which  he  pronounces  admir-  your  presence.    Dear  Monti,  it  is  a  pang  to  me 

able.     I  am  going  to  read  them  in  my  collection,  to  leave  places  where  you  live  ;  it  would  be  less 

Yesterday,  that  very  last  day,  you  were  truly  bitter  to  leave  you  yourself.     Tenderness  will 

eloquent ;  so  write  a  tragedy,  write  the  outiiue  ghed  some  sweetness  on  separation,  but  there 

at  Ck>ppet,  and  believe  f  uUy  that  it  is  in  your  ig  something  dry  in  adieux  to  one  who  does  not 

talent  and  in  the  chefi^autre  of  your  talent  receive  them,  as  prayers  before  a  tomb  when 

that  you  will  find  your  power  and  your  hide-  the  very  ashes  are  not  there, 
pendenoe.     The  relations   of  society  and  its 
rulers  become  broken ;  they  are  unsettied  from 

moment  to  moment ;  but  an  evergrowing  repu-  On  such  a  letter  comment  is  useless ; 

tation  is  your  true  aBgis,  and  I  know  that  a  peace-  but    one  would    be    glad   to   see  those 

£L"fc:  i.^:jrrTou7;^/wa;^'°^  ^^  ^  Narbonne.  or  Constant,  or 

to-morrow ! — and  all  day  without  seeing  you,  -KOCCa. 

ah !  mon  Dieu !   Well,  Count  Verri's  sister-  The  same  themes  recur  in  the  subse- 
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qaent  almost  daily  letters,  continaed  into  beautiful  woman  of  Paris ; "  and  at  G^ 

August,  from  Coppet,  where  she  had  neva  that  of  Madame  Filangieri,  Madame 

already  arrived  at  l^e  end  of  June.    She  Yisconti,  and  the  Princess  Belmonte.  At 

travels  by  night  on  account  of  the  heat,  Ghamb^ry  she  stopped  in  the  middle  of 

and  sees  the  fire-flies :  ''  What  a  lovely  the  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 

country  this  is,  and  how  sad  to  quit  it,  her  companions ;  ''but  I  wanted  to  make 

when  tiie  feelings  of  the  heart  are  min-  a  pilgrimage  to  your  place  of  exile ;  I 

gled  with  these  enchantments  of   the  wished  to  give  myself  up  to  the  deep 

imagination  I "    At  Turin  she  reads  the  tenderness  of  these  memories.     T  saw 

tragedies  of  Alfieri  for  a  whole  day,  and  the  chestnuts  tmder  which  you  used  to 

is  quite  convinced  that  all  the  merit  of  rest,  and  wept  over  the  time  when  we 

this  man  is  in  his  character  rather  than  were  so  near  each  other,  where  I  would 

his  tongue.  She  therefore  suggests  many  have  made  you  happy  by  loving  you. 

subjects  for  tragedies,  and  again  begs  Six  years  would  have  now  passed  in 

Monti  to  come  to  Goppet  and  write  them  which  we  were  friends,  in  which  our 

in  quiet,  especially  as  war  seems  proba-  hearts  were  in  unison.    Ah !  my  friend, 

ble.    At  the  foot  of  Mont  Gems  she  how  in  this  short  life  can  one  be  consoled 

writes  (June  22,  1806) :  for  six  years  lost  of  loving  and  being 

loved  by  you  ?  "    Immediately  afterward 

Vegno  di  loco  ove  tomar  disio.  she  recommends  him  a  pomade  to  pre- 

I  have  repeated  that  verse  all  along  Mont  ^®J*  ^  ^^  becoming  gray,  and  re- 

Genis.    I  have  perpetually  thonght  what  wonld  calls  the  tmie  when  one  of  her  locks 

be  your  impressions  on  this  journey,  and  heard  turned  entirely  white.    From  Goppet  she 

with  pleasure  that  in  three  days  the  road  win  repeats  her  advice  and  invitations,  gives 

be  open  for  carni^es.    It  wi  1  be  inaugurated  ^i^he  Hteraiy  news  from  Paris,  among 

by  three  thousand  guns  sent  to  the  army  of  TT  ^^  "^^'-'^^J^^^^  '^^^  '''^^"»9'*^^^^b 

Italy,  which  are  here  at  the  foot  of  the  moun-  wmcn  ttiat     Cnateaubnand  is  wntmg 

tain.    .    .    .    Apropos^  I  would  bet  that  the  a  prose-poem,  like  'T^l^maque,'  on  the 

lines  which  TaUeyrand  repeated   to  you  are  conversion    of  Gonstantine   to  Ghristi- 

^^^^ '  anity."    She  tells  of  her  guests  and  her 

**  A  ses  chagrins  quelle  aime,  elle  est  toujonrs  reading ;  talks  of  her  Italian  friends,  and 

fiddle,  jj^  vague  thoughts  of  a  trip  to  Lake 

Ses  maux  et  ses  plaisirs  ne  sent  connus  que  />,              ▼      j*        xi.*                     -i 

d'elle."  Como.    In  despair  at  his   non-amval 

-^         r  \    ^     ^^^^      .   , .      .     .,  she  offers  to  send  him  some  money  for 

It  was  I  who  taught  them  to  him  at  a  time  ai,^  4^„,.«^«  ««^  i^^,^<r.«  4.i»«4.  i*^  ^^n  ^^4. 

when  he  thought  hi^lf  in  love  with  me.   He  ^^  ]Ourney,  and  hopes  tiiat  he  will  not 

is  a  man  of  much  mental  grace,  but  dead  to  all  wound  her  by  any  false  deucacy. 

iuToluntary  feeling  :  he  has  made  life  a  oalcu-  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Monti 

lation  in  which  honor,  glory,  and  love  have  no  did  succeed   in  visiting   her  for  a  few 

place.    I  loyed  him  with  most  devoted  friend-  ^^     ^e  was  returning  from  Munich, 

ship,  and,  if  he  had  been  unhappy,  should  have,  X . ,       i.    v    j                  °  **"*"       '""  '  * 

perhaps,  felt  some  interest  in  him ;  but  pros-  whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  dep- 

perity  site  ill  upon  him,  like   a  bad-fitting  utation  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  on 

garment.      ...     To  love,  caro  Monti,  is  a  the  results  of  the  war.     He  was  Just  too 

heavenly  faculty ;  one  must  not  profane  it.    I  late  :  his  day  had  passed.    The  flirtation 

love  you,  you ;  I  love  you  with  all  the  iwwer  ^•i.i,  -l;^  r,„N  2511^  „^  „   ^^^  ^^a^  u„ 

of  my  soul,  and  if  you  do  not  wound  thisaffeo-  with  him  had  fiUed  up  a  gap  made  by 

tion  it  will  have  a  great  influence  on  my  life,  the  defection  ofJoenjamm  Constant,  who 

For  example,  should  you  wish  it  I  will  take  was  now  once  again  at  the  feet  of  his 

you  next  year  to  Eome.    I  should  feel  proud  mistress.    This  is  what  Gonstant  says 

to  return  there  with  you,  and  see  there  your  ^  \^  diarv  • 

enemies  at  your  feet.     I  do  not  know  if  ever  ^^  ^^  ^  * 
you  have  been  loved  by  a  woman  who  could 

feel  all  the  superiority  of  your  talent ;  now  that  I  go  to  Coppet,  where  Madame  de  Stael  is 

is  my  merit,  of  which  I  am  proud.    Not  a  word  ^^^  »«*^°-     The  poet    Monti  arrives  there, 

do  you  say  of  which  the  charm  is  lost  on  me.  H®  ^'^  *  superb  face— gentle,  yet  at  the  same 

Not  a  line  that  you  write— especially  to  me—  *^™®  proud.     His  declamation  of  verse  is  very 

but  is  at  once  learnt  by  heart ;  learn  to  know  remarkable      He  is  a  real  poet,  fiery,  inspired, 

yourself  bv  the  impression  you  make  on  me  ;  we*^»  timid,  mobile,  the  Italian  counterpart  of 

see  yourself  in  the  mirror  of  my  soul.  Ch6nier,  though  worth  much  more  than  Ch6- 

nier.     In  the  evening  I  have  a  frightful  scene 

QV.A  -^-.^^i^r^A  v»;wx  «4.  n^^^^i.  ±\.^  ^*^  Madame  de  Stadl.    I  announce  a  decisive 

She  promwed  him  at  Coppet  the   SO-  rupture  of  our  relations.     Second  scene.     Fury, 

Ciety  of  Madame  iiecamier,    "  the  most  reconciliation  impossible,  departure  difficult. 
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I  «i>t(t<  get  married.    .    .    .    Madame  de  Stael  oritioismy  even  of  literature,  had  been 

has  conquered  me.  almoBt  extiii^iahed.     In  England  there 

f.    .           . .         i        -I  1.        X    •  X.*  ^^  some  displeasure  on  account  of  the 

Such  were  the  outward  chiuractenshcs^  disagreeable  naturalism  of  Lady  Edger- 

and,  as  far  as  can  be  obtamed,  tibe  actual  ^^,g  tea-parties,  which  seem,  accSrd- 

facts  of  her  Itahan  journey  ;  the  spmt-  ^     ^  j^  Blennerhasset,  "personal 

ual,  mtellectual,  and  poetic  side  ofwhich  reiiniscences,  as  if  in  tardy  revSge  for 

MadamedeStaelendeavoredtopo^^  ^^  ^^  interdict  at  Juniper  Hal^  and 

"Cormne.      AUwhoknew  the  authoress  ^^  ^^  ^y^^^  vivacious  natures  find 

felt  sure  that  a  book  must  be  the  result  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  forgive^the  weariness 

of  the  journey.     Every  event  m  her  hfe  ^here  endured."    In  one  of  the  conver- 

was  the  cause  of  much  writing,  and  there  g^^^ions  "  Chateaubriand  recognized  his 

was  a  gooddeal  of  truth  in  Byronscyn-  ^^  reminiscences  of  the  way  in  which 

icalremark*    Her  German  fnends  were  he  had  been  entertained  by  some  old 

most  anxious  becau^  they  were  eagerly  maids  in  London,  and  which  he  had  re- 

expectmg  a  promised  book  on  her  Ger.  taUed  at  Coppei"    In  the  same  way  the 

man  tour,  m  which  she  was  gomg  to  q^^^  d'Erfiuil  was  considered  liipa- 

praise  them     No  one  knew  for  a  long  ^^^j^  ^  France,  and  Napoleon  himself 

tune  what  the  outcome  was  to  be  even  ig  g^id  to  have  written  the  bitter  notice 

at  Coppet,  until,  as  she  wrote  to  Monti  ^^  «  Corinne  "  in  the  Moniteur.    Many 

(Aug^t  1806),  "I  am  v^  glad  to  tell  people  found  the  style  inflated,  and  even 

you  that  I  read  to  my  fnends  thebe-  ^^^^  j^  ^  j,^^  thoroughly  approved  by 

gmmng  of  my  novel  about  Italv.    They  y^e  French  AcademyTwhich  in  its  work 

think  It  better  than  anyttmg  I  have  ever  ^^  ^^  dictionary  never  accepts  without 

wntten-.I  know  why.    Dontexhnguish  discussion  a  word  from  the  writings  of 

?4^i*^®^*  J?"  ^1^  1  ^^  ^^^      X  5r*  Madame  deStafiL    InEnghmdshemade 

Although  the  book  was  written  at  Cop-  ^^  ^^^^^        ^^  ^^  ^.^^  hi    ^  at 

pet,  feishmgtoiwhes  were  put  to  it  m  ^er  sentiment    To  quote  again  Sainte- 

the  chateau  of  a  fnend  m  the  neighbor-  -D^n^A  • 

hood  of  Paris.    She  had  gone  to  France  ^''^®* 

nominallv  to  superintend  Uie  publication.  With  '  *  Corinne  "  Madame  de  Stael  certainly 

but  roally  because  she  was  oored.     As  enters  into  glory  and  empire,     .     .     .     and 

she  wrote  to  Madame  Brun  from  Aux-  from  the  date  of -Corinne"  all  Europe  crowned 

,            ,               J  X  •      J  *  li«r  ^ith  t^*t  name.     *  *  Corinne  "  is  indeed  the 

erre,  where  she  was  detamed  for  some  j^^^  ^f  the  sovereign  independence  of  genius, 

time  by  the  pohce  :  though  at  the  same  time  of  most  complete  op- 
pression ;   Corinne,  who  will   be    crowned  at 

It  is  a  life-destroying  contrast  to  be  bom  a  feome,  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Eternal  City,  where 

Frenchwoman  with  a  foreign  character,  with  the  conqueror  who  banishes  her  will  never  set 

French  tastes  and  habits,  but  with  the  ideas  ^^  ^oot. 

and  sentiments  of  the  northern  world.     I  am  ** Corinne"  (says  Chdnier),  is  **Delphine** 

still  in  the  same  situation— sometimes  in  the  again,  but  in  perfection  and  independent,  giving 

society  of  my  friends,  oftener  awaiting  their  ar-  full  swing  to  her  faculties,  and  always  with  a 

rival,  and  without  the  possibility  of  making  use  double  inspiration  of  talent  and  love. 

of  my  solitary  life  as  I  ought  to  do,  because  I  Tjj'Lt.'ji^*           i. 

take  opium  to  make  me  sleep,  and  opium  de-  Indeed,   bebmd  Gonnne   herself  we 

stroys  the  nerves.  can  always  see  Madame  de  Sta^l,  so  dif- 
ferent in  personal  appearance  and  man- 

The  book  was  published  in  the  spring  ner,  standing  with  one  elbow  on  the 

of  1807,  and  the  success,  according  to  chimney-piece,  and  declaiming  and  im- 

Sainte-Beuve,  was  instantaneous  and  uni-  provising  to  tibe  accompaniment  of  the 

versal,  although  few  evidences  of  it  were  Uturel  twig.      Corinne  is  Madame  de 

to  be  seen  in  the  French  press,  whero  stafil  as  she  would  have  been  glad  to  be. 

,. ,    ^        ^     ^  •«  ,o,«    ..»«  ^  »«.  ^  Of  course  the  other  characters  were  im- 

*BTroD  to  Moore.  Angnat  9S.  1818.    "Madame  de  j*   i   i        i        j       -ei_       i.    j      xi.         ux 

Stafil-Holstein  has  lost  one  of  ber  yoimg  Banmi,  who  has  mediately  placed.      JJiVerybOOy  tnougnt 

been  carbonaded  by  a  vile  Teatonic  adjutant— kilt  and  f^AvVnAw  «  nf  -whaf.  AlAmAnfA  RnTnAwhftt 

killed  In  m  coflfee-hOTiae  at  Sermweenhanaen.    Oochme  is,  wieyKnew     OI  wnau  elements,  SOmewnaii 

oCcouree.  what  an  motbenmiiBt  be;  but  will.  I  venture  mixed,  the  noble  n^TUre  of  Oswald  waS 

to  prophecy,  do  what  fewmotheni  could— write  ao  es-  ,^^j^    „^  .    ^-u:!^    ^^^    -u^m^^^a   i-^   ^l*^ 

eajwpon  ft.     She  cannot  exist  wlthortaBrfevanoe.  a^^  made    up  ;    While    one    DCUeved  in   tne 

nSSSliU^iSrSrd^^  genuine  truthfulness,  and  in  the  scene 

(not  very  charitably)  from  prior  obaerfation.''  of  the  adieux  ;  and  one  aunost  remem- 
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bered  the  agomes  of  Corixme  durisg  bis  faults."      With  this  vague   reputation 

absence."  ^hlegel  flattered  himself  that  Mrs.  Apreece   created  a  sensation    at 

he  had  posed  for  the  Prince  of  Gastel-  Edinburgh,  where  even  the  Yenerable 

forte.  Professor  Playfair  was  seen  kneeling  in 

the  street  to  tie  her  shoe.     As  the  wife 

As  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  let-  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  she  had  con- 
ters  cited,  Monti  was  not  the  only  Ital-  siderable  social  success  in  London, 
ian  with  whom  Madame  de  Sta6l  had  "  She  was  a  clever,  active-minded  wom- 
correspondence.  There  exists  an  tm-  an,  with  popular  manners,  very  vain  and 
published  series  of  letters  from  her  to  very  demonstrative."  George  Ticknor 
Count  Giuseppe  Alborghetti,  of  Eome,  a  saw  her  in  1816,  and  wrote,  "  Lady 
friend  of  Monti,  beginning  with  the  Davy  is  small,  with  black  eyes  and  hair, 
time  of  her  departure  from  Italy.  She  a  very  pleasant  face,  an  uncommonly 
wrote  to  l^iTn,  among  other  things,  about  sweet  smile,  and,  when  she  speaks,  has 
her  progress  with  ''Corinne,"  its  success  much  spirit  and  expression  in  her  coun- 
in  France,  and  her  desire  to  have  it  tenance.  Her  conversation  is  agree- 
translated  into  Italian.  In  sending  him  able,  particularly  in  the  choice  and 
a  copy  of  the  book  she  wrote  from  Ge-  variety  of  her  phraseology,  and  has 
neva(Januaryd,  1808),  "I  am  worth  much  more  the  air  of  eloquence  than  I  have 
more  than  Corinne,  and  I  could  impro-  ever  heard  before  from  a  lady.  But 
vise  much  better  than  she,  if  you  would  then  it  has  something  of  the  appearance 
reply."  Again,  in  sending  him  some  of  formality  and  display,  which  injures 
copies  of  tiie  book  to  be  distributed  conversation.  Her  manner  is  gracious 
among  her  friends  at  Eome,  she  recom-  and  elegant,  and  though  I  should  not 
mended  to  him  a  young  American,  Mr.  think  of  comparing  her  to  '  Corinne,' 
Middleton,  who  had  spent  the  whole  yet  I  think  she  has  uncommon  powers." 
summer  near  her.  "  He  was  called  Os-  Whatever  may  have  been  her  phrase- 
wald  in  Paris.  I  am  not  a  Corinne  for  ology  in  English,  it  was  anything  but 
him,  but  still  have  all  the  esteem  for  him  peHect  in  fSrench  and  Italian ;  and  as 
that  he  merits.  He  will  speak  to  you  amusing  anecdotes  were  told  of  her  as 
aboat  Madame  B^camier,  with  whom  he  are  rightfullv  told  of  several  other  la- 
is  somewhat  taken  up."  dies — and  wno  has  not  known  at  least 

This  was  John  Izard  Middleton,  the  one  such  ?  Hayward  writes  of  her : 
second  son  of  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  "  Lord  Holland  had  a  story  of  her  turn- 
Carolina,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  ing  short  upon  an  Italian  soldier,  who 
Independence,  and  younger  brother  of  was  unconsciously  following  her  at 
Henry  Middleton,  afterward  for  many  Eome,  with  'Irifame  soldato,  che  uoletef 
years  Minister  in  Eussia.  He  lived  in  She  called  out  to  a  French  postilion, 
Europe  many  years  and  died  in  Paris  in  ^Allez  avec  voire  ventre  sur  lar  terre,* 
1849.  The  journal  which  he  kept  dur-  and  nearly  took  away  a  foreign  friend's 
ing  his  visits  to  Coppet  in  1806  and  character  by  the  imlucky  application  of 
1807,  and  in  which  he  speaks  much  of  the  term  meretrice.  1  heard  her  at 
Madame  Eecamier,  is  said  to  be  in  the  Mrs.  Damer's,  in  Tilney  Street,  tell  a 
possession  of  a  relative  in  Baltimore.  story  of  her  riding  on  a  donkey  near 

After  speaking  of  the  false  Oswald  Naples,  when  the  wind  blew  so  hard  as 

it  is  perhaps  admissible  to  tell  about  to  carry  off  garment  after  garment  till, 

the  counte^eit  Corinne.      This  was  a  she  said, '  I  had  nothing  left  but  my  sea^ ' 

daughter  of  a  Mr.  Carr,  a  rich  Indian  — which  was  not  much." 

merchant  or  planter,  who  had  married  But  there  is  no  need  now  to  discuss 

a  man  named  Apreece.     Asa  rich  and  the  merits  of  "Corinne,"  either  as  a  novel 

pretty  widow  she  had  travelled  on  the  or  as  part  of  the  literatiire  of  the  world, 

continent,  and  had  made  at  Coppet,  and  The  book  is,  or  can  be,  in  everybody's 

perhaps  elsewhere,  the  acquaintance  of  hands,   even    after    eighty  years    have 

Madame  de  Sta^l;  who  flattered  her  passed,  and  it  is  easy  to  compare  the 

greaily,  as  was  her  habit,  and  even  said  occasional  false  sentiment  of  "  Corinne  " 

about  her  tiiat  ''she  had  all  the  good  with  the  true  feeling  which  animated 

qualities  of  Corinne  with  none  of  her  the  letters  to  MontL 
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IT  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  mere  oUmate  eoi  from  that  of  eveo  our  "  four  tmndred," 
tliatmakeatheOolombiannoTel  "Maria"  for  example — she  has  sisters  among  tlie 
BO  different  from  anything  prodnoed  in  charming  girls  of  all  fiction  bnt  onr  own. 
OUT  own  litentnce.  Bnt  what  is  it?  "Ma-  It  ia  the  proTinoe  of  the  sun  is  tropical 
rfa"  is  not  quite,  as  Mr.  Janvier,  who  writes  eonntriea  to  dilalar  d  tdiruit  aooording  to 
the  very  sympathetio  introduction  to  a  re-  the  Spanish  proverb,  bnt  how  are  we  to  ex- 
cent  translation  of  it,  wonld  have  ns  believe,  plain  that  among  modem  literatnres  only 
a  rival  of  "  Fan!  et  Tirginie  "  and  "  Atala ; "  onrs  is  lacking  in  snoh  characters  as  Isaaos's 
ila  proportions  are  hardly  claBsic.      Bnt  Maria? 

it  is  a  deligktftil  love  story.  And  since  "Maria"  is  by  no  means  to  be  stigma- 
when  has  there  been  a  North  American  love-  tined  aa  romatioe.  It  is  a  realistic  novel 
Htory  ?  Maris  herself  is  one  of  the  sweetest  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  it  wonld  be  idle 
girls  that  fiction  contains.  She  is  not  only  to  pretend  that  onr  noveliats  do  not  pro- 
a  particularly  lovable  girl,  gentle  and  win-  dace  snoh  stories  beoanse  they  are  more 
ning  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  she  is  aerionsly  ooonpiad  with  reality  as  snch. 
taken  ont  of  the  ordinary  category  of  sweet  Most  of  onr  glib  short-story  writers  could 
and  lovable  girls  by  a  oorioasly  penetrating  "give  points"  to  the  anthor  of  "Maria"  in 
perfnme  of  spiritual  elevation,  a  soft  and  construction,  and  their  works  are,  compared 
pliant  intensity  of  devotion,  by — there  are  with  his,  artificiality  itself.  Scarcely  any- 
no  batter  epithets  for  the  quality— ideality  thing  of  moment  happens  from  one  end  of 
and  poetry.  She  is  by  no  means  nnique.  his  tale  to  the  other.  There  is  nothing 
ValdEs's  Maxim ina,  the  Boaario  of  "Dotla  organic,  composed,  regnlated  about  it.  It 
Ferfecta"  and  some  of  Talera's  heroines  sins  against  many  of  the  canons  established 
have  the  same  essential  quality.  French  fie-  by  those  of  our  littfiratenrs  who  both  practise 
tion — not  only  that  of  Oeorga  Sand,  but  that  and  preach  the  philosophy  of  the  art  of 
of  Balzac  and  even  of  Zola — counts  many  fiction.  Is  it  possible  that  our  realists  are 
of  her  kin,  Plus  a  little  dreamy  desnltori-  a  little  mechanical,  and  that  it  is  the  art  of 
ness  she  flgnres  largely  in  Oerman  novels ;  fiction— in  which  they  are  agreed  that  we 
in  hundreds  of  English  stories  she  appears,  have  attained  an  altogether  extraordinary 
domestic  and  dovelike;  and,  so  for  aa  de-  eminenoe — rather  than  its  substance  that 
votion  is  concerned,  the  Norse  heroine  of  occupies  them?  Otherwise,  how  is  it  that 
Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  Home"  is  its  incarnation,  they  miss  giving  us  portraits  of  such  char- 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  Every-  aoters  as  Maria?  Have  we  no  models  for 
one  who  has  read  Isaaos's  story  must  reoog-  snoh  a  character  ?  Does  she  not  exist  among 
nize  that  though  Maria  is  perhaps  especially  ns?  Is  "  the  American  girl "  so  sut  genarii, 
Spanish — and  has  in  consequence  a  portion-  so  different  from  all  other  inoamationa  of 
1h  nobility,  derived  from  Oastilian  heritage  the  eviig  Weibticke,  that  the  artists  who  de- 
and  tradition  and  therefore  a  little  differ-  pict  hat  must  aooentnate  exceptional  rather 
Vol,  vn.— 71 
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than  essential  feminine  qualities  in  order  and  Balzao  certainly  did  not  take ;  and  oar 
to  make  a  life-like  portrait  of  her  ?  accomplishment — splendid  as  we  are  con- 
Sorelj,  the  American  novelist  will  not  be  stantly  informed  that  it  is — most,  we  think, 
so  lacking  in  chivalry  as  to  accept  this  be  held  as  yet  incomplete  for  having 
theory.  If  he  does,  at  any  rate,  he  may  be  hitherto  so  markedly  neglected  the  Marias 
sore  that  the  American  novel  is  doomed,  that  most  aboond  among  us,  and  the  situa- 
and  that  American  literature  will  take  some  tion  which — however  lacking  in  intrigue, 
other  direction  than  that  of  fiction.  The  only  movement,  suggestion,  or  intellectual  in- 
alternative,  however — in  the  face  of  such  a  terest— here  as  elsewhere,  is  responsible  for 
cri  du  ccBur  as  Maria,  and  of  its  immense  at-  making  **  the  world  go  'round." 

tractiveness  in  spite  of  its  constructional  and  

other  weaknesses — is  to  admit  that  the  Am- 
erican fiction  of  the  present  day  is,  in  an  im-  Thebb  is  a  law  of  whist,  exquisite  in  its 
portant  respect,  superficial  Some  of  its  simplicity  and  apparently  as  easy  as  lying, 
practitioners  have,  apparently,  deliberately  but  in  fact  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  on 
set  out  to  do  something  more  ingenious,  which,  more  than  on  anything  else,  success 
more  interesting,  more  "rdkl'* — ^peradvent-  at  the  game  depends.  It  may  be  called  a 
ure  ! — ^than  '<  the  same  old  thing,''  the  old  higher  law  than  many  specifically  enjoined 
hackneyed  story  of  Edwin  and  Angelina,  of  in  the  books,  since  no  absolute  penalty  (like 
Borneo  and  Juliet.  Some  of  them  have  that  of  a  revoke  for  instance)  is  exacted 
tried  their  best  to  extend  the  supposed  upon  its  infraction.  Yet  not  to  abide  by  it 
limitations  of  Anglo-Saxon  fiction  and  give  means  failure.  It  is,  as  every  player  who 
us  Edwin  and  Angelina  metamorphosed  has  read  so  far  already  knows,  the  law  of 
into  creatures  wholly  unknown  to  their  sup-  watching  the  board  and  not  the  hand,  over- 
posed  environment,  and  acting  in  a  manner  coming  an  unworthy  impulse  to  slide  the 
wholly  inconsistent  with  their  traditions —  latter  back  and  forth  for  repeated  assur- 
with  the  net  result  of  attaining  vice  while  ance  of  possibilities  comprehended  by  the 
missing  passion.  Very  few — how  many  can  adept  at  a  single  glance.  In  short,  the  law 
the  most  convinced  optimist  count? — have  of  devotion  to  others  rather  than  to  the 
occupiedthemselves  with  the  simple  but  su-  individual — a  paradox  in  altruism,  with 
preme  motive  of  the  love  of  a  pair  of  lovers  ?  the  selfish  end  of  reaping  quick  returns 
To  most  of  them  evidently  so  restricted  a  and  large  profits  in  the  score.  Where  this 
range  of  characters  and  so  uncomplicated  a  amiable  rule  of  conduct  is  carried  beyond 
situation  seem  jejune  and  barren ;  though*  the  card-room  the  gain,  though  rarely  so 
suggestively  enough,  those  who  have  dealt  direct,  nevertheless  goes  with  it ;  and  its 
with  this  motive  and  situation  and — like  more  rigid  observance  might  give  endur- 
Miss  Phelps  on  the  one  hand  and  Miss  ing  value  to  that  **  good  society "  which 
Am^e  Bives  on  the  other — ^have  even  car-  the  English  writer  cleverly  defines  as  "  a 
ried  them  into  the  realm  of  the  wildly  fan-  charmed  circle  of  uncertain  limits  .  .  . 
tastic,  have  nevertheless  won  very  note-  those  latter-day  Athenians  whose  graver  and 
worthy  successes.  Hence  one  is  inclined  to  deeper  impulses  are  subordinated  to  a  code 
ask :  Does  the  pitch  of  perfection  which  the  of  artificial  manners."  Especially  would 
art  of  fiction  has  reached  with  us  really  im-  such  self-abnegation  work  self-benefit  at 
ply  an  absolute  divorce  between  literature  tables  where  knives  and  forks,  like  the 
and  the  love  story  ?  If  not,  why  is  the  love  cards,  are  mere  instruments  of  a  purely  in- 
story  left  to  writers  who  occupy  themselves  tellectual  diversion.  Who  cared  an  hour 
so  little  with  literature  ?  Is  literature  the  afterward  for  that  mistake  by  which  the 
incarnation  of  cleverness,  of  ingenuity,  of  salad  was  served  hot  at  your  dinner  ?  No 
minute  inspection  of  the  superficies  of  one.  But  neither  you  nor  any  of  your 
things  social  to  the  exclusion  of  those  phe-  guests  will  forget  the  aplomb  with  which 
nomena  which,  recondite  or  not,  are  asso-  your  wife  turned  the  distressing  incident 
ciated  with  the  very  existence  and  endur-  into  a  jest,  thereby  proving  it  a  blessing  in 
ance  of  "  life  and  the  world  ?  "  This  is  a  disguise.  Her  readiness  reduced  the  lapse 
view  which  even  such  painters  of  manners  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  culinary  art 
— such  literary  sociologists — as  Thackeray  to  its  proper  place,  of  no  gpreater  relative 
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importance  than  a  poor  band  at  whist  to  a 
dub  veteran.  We  can  eat  and  drink  alone 
sufficiently  well  to  sustain  life ;  but  when 
the  table's  full,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  wit  as 
well  as  ceremony,  and  the  skilful  play  of  it 
an  art  in  itself  too  often  undervalued. 

All  restraint  within  limits  is  sure  to  reveal 
idiosyncrasies  of  character,  and  no  man 
really  knows  his  friend  till  he  has  travelled 
with  him.  A  certain  crusty  sage  of  many 
▼oyages  in  later  years  refrained  from  walk- 
ing the  ship's  deck  with  a  woman,  because 
he  had  found  that  the  time,  place,  and 
opportunity  invariably  moved  the  incom- 
prehensible sex  to  confidences ;  and  for  an 
analogous  reason  he  preferred  to  feed  apart. 
To  dine  in  company. is  to  go  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined  upon  a  journey,  happily 
short,  but  beset  with  dangers  against  which 
there  is  no  insurance ;  as,  to  be  linked  with 
your  mortal  enemy,  or,  if  you  are  single, 
with  her  who  last  refused  you ;  to  suffer 
tortures  of  ennui  at  the  bore's  callous  lips ; 
to  eat,  drink,  and,  above  all,  talk  too  much 
unwittingly.  This  last  accident  is  not  only 
the  commonest,  but  also  the  most  disastrous 
one  in  its  effects,  and  he  who  becomes  its 
unconscious  victim  is  lost  beyond  recovexy. 

The  man  who  listens,  be  it  never  so  little, 
to  his  own  discourse  will  end  by  listening 
much,  and  will  be  known  thenceforth  as  a 
preacher  of  the  dinner-table,  happy  only 
when  fatally  destructive  to  whatever  current 
of  animal  magnetism  may  be  assumed  to 
have  existed  there — sinking  into  oppres- 
sive gloom  with  silence  enforced  upon  him. 
For  when  two  of  these  fierce  talkers  meet 
at  close  quarters  one  must  be  silent;  and 
to  the  other  the  very  walls  must  seem  to 
hearken. 

But  if  he  does  it  well,  what  then? 
Even  then  he  has  no  right  to  do  it,  and  his 
persistence  can  but  promote  the  surfeit 
caused  by  excess  of  a  good  thing.  The  best 
listener  chafes  inwardly  without  his  mo- 
ment of  relief.  Strange  that  so  many  men 
otherwise  acute,  men  of  talent,  men  of 
genius,  should  overlook  this  fact  or  choose 
to  disregard  it  utterly;  till  all  the  good 
things  others  long  to  say  have  gone  unsaid 
because  of  one.  He  who  should  be  their 
most  brilliant  exponent  has  somehow 
missed  deplorably  the  first  principles  of 
the  game. 

And   these   are,  briefly:  To  love  your 


neighbor  a  little  better  than  yourself;  to 
turn  your  inward  eye  without ;  ever  patiently 
to  incline  a  willing  ear ;  and  never  to  forget 
that  the  world  acknowledges  but  two  auto- 
crats—one, who  by  divine  right  rules  all 
the  Russias ;  one,  who  by  right  of  conquest 
has  held  undisputed  sway  over  generations 
at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


In  this  age  of  effort,  when  literary  blos- 
soms open  upon  every  bush,  when  every 
drawing-room  undertimes  to  be  a  ''  salon  " 
and  every  hostess  suggests  Madame  B6ca- 
mier,  the  attitude  of  a  simple,  self-respecting 
citizen  amid  the  distinguished  company  is 
one  of  poise  and  difficulty.  There  stands 
before  you,  let  us  suppose,  hemmed  in  by 
his  admiring  throng,  the  first  poet  of  the 
day,  to  whom  in  a  moment  you  must  be  pre- 
sented whether  you  will  or  no.  What  does 
he  know  of  you  ?  What  on  earth  will  you 
find  to  say  ?  Here  comes  a  young  essayist 
whose  first  book  has  met  with  some  success. 
He  is  trying  hard  to  look  unconscious,  but 
it  will  never  do  to  ignore  him.  You  have 
read  the  record  of  his  reflections  without 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  its  profundity; 
on  the  whole,  however,  you  like  it  passably 
welL  Are  you  to  tell  him  just  that  and  no 
more?  And  here  is  a  third  and  a  most 
prolific  writer,  whose  tbick^coming  fancies 
you  have  never  liked  and  have  now  ceased 
to  read.  He  has  lately  published  a  new 
volume,  more  disagreeably  potent  than  the 
others.  Good  Heavens !  His  eye  has 
fastened  upon  yours.  He  comes  to  talk 
with  you ;  there  is  no  escape ;  and  what, 
short  of  mortal  offence,  will  be  the  out- 
come of  your  interview  ? 

But  one  safe  course  lies  open  to  you  in 
this  last  instance ;  and  that  is  to  bear  in 
mind  the  warning  of  the  sages,  overcaution- 
ary  in  its  extreme  discretion — never  speak  to 
an  author  of  his  works.  Heed  this,  and  you 
will  perhaps  avoid  incurring  his  everlasting 
enmity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  you 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of 
gaining  more  than  the  outward  semblance 
of  his  friendship.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
since,  apart  from  his  literary  weakness,  he 
may  teem  with  amiable  qualities.  Yet  here 
you  have  no  choice.  Silence  is  enforced 
upon  you  in  his  case;  the  same  silence 
which  you  will  preserve  with  different  effect 
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in  the  preBenoe  of  the  great  man  when  jou  divine  yonr  good  opinion,  bnt  also  that  pro- 
are  dragged  before  him.  Then,  if  yon  are  fessionol  critics  oontinnallj  oall  him  to 
wise,  jonr  whole  espresaion  will  be  one  of  atwoant  for  the  faults  he  knows  too  well, 
awe;  yon  will  await  his  word,  agreeingwith  Speak  to  him  of  his  work,  therefore,  oa 
it  at  all  hazards.  Were  Shakespeare  pres-  pleasantly  as  possible,  straia  jonr  con- 
ent,  this  personage,  lofty  as  he  is,  would  science  a  point  or  two,  and  let  jonr  reserva- 
hardly  venture  to  give  the  master  his  reasons  tions  go.  Fraotice  will  enable  you  to  pro- 
for  thinking  "Othello"  a  fine  play.  As  oeed  in  this  with  tact  and  delicacy  ;  tosteer 
Shakespeare  to  him,  so  ia  he  to  you ;  and  your  bark  nnawervingly  between  the  Scylla 
the  more  devotional  your  reticence,  the  of  flattery  and  the  Oharybdis  of  condescend- 
higher  the  pedestal  on  which  you  plooo  him.  iugpalronage.  TJnlessyou  are  gifted  with 
Make.it  a  pinnacle  if  you  can,  and  he  will  an  extraordinary  memory,  attempt  neither 
like  you  so  macL  the  better.  He  is  human,  to  quote  Bor  to  mention  one  of  his  oharac- 
and  from  his  towering  height  he  will  look  tera  bj  name.  Above  all,  erase  from  yonr 
down  to  smile  and  smile  again  upon  yon.  rocabnlaty  one  fatal  adjective.  Whatever 
With  the  middle-man  begins  your  real  yonr  thought,  do  not  oall  his  contribution 
perplexity— an  oft-recurring  one ;  for  while  to  oar  native  litemture  a  little  book.  Slight 
genius  "walks  grand  among  us"  with  aa  the  context  seems,  it  may  have  cost  him 
agreeable  rarity,  deserving  mediocrity  op-  months  of  labor.  How  needlessly  unkind 
presses  us  on  all  sides.  It  is  well  to  re-  of  yon,  then,  to  remind  him  that  the  result 
member  that  the  man,  whose  work,  with  is  not  a  great  one  I 

certain  reservations,  now  pleases  yon,  may  This  trifling  act  of  consideration  is  sure 

learn  in  time  to  do  a  thing  that  shall  please  to  yield  you  an  inestimable  reward.  Though 

yon  wholly.     But  he  is  vain  enough  already,  his  face  glows  with  pleasure,  if  he  is  a  man 

you  think.     Waive  that ;  he  is  not  t{>o  vain  of  sense,  he  does  not  bore  yon.     He  accepts 

to  need  enconr^ement  of  a  kind  that  yon  the  recognition  gracefully,  then  turns  Uie 

can  give.    Tani^  is  a  ^lase  which  often  talk    another  way.     Bnt   the  trouble  yon 

passes,  while  the  need  remains  ;  how  great  have  taken  will  live  in  his  i-emembranoe, 

this  latter  is  you  do  not  dream;  and  yon  giving  value  to  his  friendship  long  after 

forget,  perhaps,  not  only  that  he  cannot  yon  have  forgotten  its  first  oanae. 
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subject  of  my  re- 
cent explorations 
in  quest  of  Emin  Pasha,  for  so  impor- 
tant a  periodical  as  Scribner's  Magazine. 
Such  a  task  demands  leisure  and  careful 
thought,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  convey  even  the  baldest  out- 
line of  my  adventures.  Apart  from  this, 
it  is  no  slight  undertaking  to  endeavor 
successfully  to  condense,  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  magazine  article,  a  readable 
and  interesting  epitome  of  nearly  three 
long  years  of  toil,  of  anxiety,  and  of  cruel 
suffering.  This  demand  comes  upon  me, 
too,  at  a  time  when  every  minute,  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night,  is  fully 
occupied  ;  when  my  heart  and  brain  are 
alike  centred  in  writing  a  full  and  faith- 
ful record  of  all  that  has  befallen  me 


NO  one  knows  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  ac- 

what  is  asked  complish  all  that  I  burned  to  do  when  I 

when   I  am  set  out  from  England,  in  January,  1887 ; 

called  upon   sud-  but  the  total  collapse  of  the  Government 

denly,  and  without  of  Equatoria  thrust  upon  us  the  duty  of 

previous    warning,  conveying  in  hammocks  so  many  aged 

to  sit  down  prompt-  and  sick  people,  and  protecting  so  many 

ly  and  write  quick-  helpless,  feeble  folks,  that  we  became 

ly  an  article  on  the  transformed  from  a  small  fighting  col- 


umn of  tried  men  into  a  mere  hospital 
corps,  to  whom  active  adventure  was  de- 
nied. The  Governor  was  half-blind  and 
possessed  much  luggage;  Casati  was 
weakly  and  had  to  be  carried,  and  ninety 
per  cent  of  their  followers  were,  soon 
after  starting,  scarcely  able  to  travel 
from  age,  disease,  weakness,  or  infancy. 
Without  sacrificing  our  sacred  charge, 
to  assist  which  was  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, we  could  neither  deviate  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  from  the  most  di- 
rect road  to  the  sea. 

You,  who  throughout  your  long  and 
varied  life  have  steadfastly  believed  in 
the  Christian's  God,  and  before  men 
have  professed  your  devout  thankfulness 
for  many  mercies  vouchsafed  to  you,  will 
better  understand  than  many  others 
the  feelings  which  animate  me  when  I 


and  those  under  my  charge. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  find  myself  back  in  civilization,  imin- 
I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  with  an  jured  in  life  or  health,  after  passing 
extract  from  a  prefatory  letter  to  Sir  through  so  many  stormy  and  distress- 
William  Mackinnon,  which  will  appear  ful  periods.  Constrained  at  the  darkest 
in  my  forthcoming  work,  and  which,  as  hour  to  humbly  confess  that  without 
it  touches  upon  many  of  the  most  im-  Gt)d's  help,  I  was  helpless,  I  vowed  a 
portant  episodes,  will  not,  I  trust,  fail  vow  in  the  forest  solitudes  that  I  would 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  readers  of  confess  His  aid  before  men.  Silence,  as 
Scribneb's  Magazine  :  —  of  death,  was  round  about  me  ;  it  was 
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midiiiglit ;  I  was  weakeaed  bv  illness,  had  been  reading  the  exhortation  of 
prostrated  by  fatigne,  and  wan  with  Moses  to  Joshua,  and  whether  it  was  the 
anxiety  for  my  white  and  black  com-    effect  of  those  brave  words,  or  whether 

it  was  a  voice,  I 
know  not,  but  it 
appeared  to  meas 
though  I  heard, 
"Be  strong,  and 
of  good  courage ; 
fear  not,  nor  be 
afraid  of  them, 
for  the  Lord  thy 
God,  he  it  is  that 
doth  go  with  thee, 
he  will  not  fail 
thee  nor  forsake 
thee."  When  on 
the    next    day 


manded  his  peo- 
ple to  attack  and 
exterminate  us, 
there  was  not  a 
coward  in  our 
camp;  whereas, 
the  evening  be- 
A  suckidid  cim  iot&,  we  exdaim- 

(FrorTaphW^ph.)  ^   ™  bittemess, 

on  seeing  four  of 
panions,  whose  fate  was  a  mystery.  In  our  men  fly  before  one  native,  "  And 
this  physical  and  mental  distress  I  be-  these  ore  the  wretches  with  whom  we 
sought  God  to  give  me  back  my  people,  must  reach  the  Pasha." 
Nine  hours  later  we  were  exulting  with  And  yet  again.  Between  the  conflu- 
a  rapturous  joy.  In  full  view  of  all  was  ence  of  the  Biuru  and  the  Dui  Bivers 
the  crimson-flag  with  the  crescent,  and  in  December,  1888,  one  hundred  and 
beneath  its  waving  folds  was  the  long-  fifty  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  our 
lost  re^  column.  men  had  been  despatched  to  forage  for 

Again  we  had  emerged  into  the  open  food.  They  had  been  absent  for  many 
country,  out  of  the  forest,  after  such  en-  days  more  than  they  ought  to  have  been, 
periences  as,  in  the  collective  annals  of  and  in  the  meantime  130  men,  besides 
African  travels,  there  is  no  parallel.  We  boys  and  women,  were  starving.  They 
were  approaching  the  region  wherein  were  supported  each  day  with  a  cup 
our  ideal  Governor  was  reported  to  be  of  warm  thin  broth,  made  of  butter- 
beleaguered.  All  that  we  heard  from  milk  and  water,  to  keep  death  away  as 
such  natives  as  our  scouts  caught  pre-  long  as  possible.  When  the  provisions 
pared  us  for  desperate  encounters  with  were  so  reduced  that  there  were  only 
multitudes,  of  whose  numbers  or  quali-  sufficient  for  13  men  for  ten  days,  even 
ties  none  could  inform  us  intelligently  ;  of  the  thin  broth,  with  four  tiny  bis- 
and  when  the  population  of  Uudesuma  cuits  each  per  day,  it  became  necessaiy 
swarmed  in  mjTiads  on  the  hillH,  and  for  me  to  bunt  up  the  missing  men. 
the  vaUeys  seemed  alive  with  warriors,  They  might,  being  without  a  leader, 
it  really  seemed  to  us,  in  our  dense  ig-  have  been  i-eckless,  and  been  besieged 
norance  of  their  character  and  power,  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  vicioua 
that  these  were  of  those  who  hemmed  dwarfs.  My  following  consisted  of  66 
in  the  Paaha  to  the  west.  If  he  with  men,  a  few  women  and  children,  who, 
4,000  ap]>ealed  for  help,  what  could  we  more  active  than  the  others,  had  as- 
effect  with  173?    The  night  before,  I    sisted  the  thin  fluid  with  the  berries 
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of  the  phrynimn  and  amomum,  and 
such  fungi  as  could  be  discovered  in 
damp  places,  and  therefore  were  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  strength,  though 
the  poor  feUows  were  terribly  emaci- 
ated ;  51  men,  besides  boys  and  wom- 
en, were  so  prostrated  with  debility  and 
disease  that  they  would  be  hopelessly 
gone  if  within  a  few  hours  food  did 
not  arrive.  My  white  comrade  and  13 
men  were  assured  of  sufficient  for  ten 
days  to  protract  the  struggle  against 
painful  death.  We,  who  were  bound 
for  the  search,  possessed  nothing ;  we 
could  feed  on  berries  imtil  we  should 
arrive  at  a  plantation.  As  we  travelled 
that  afternoon  we  passed  several  dead 
bodies  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and 
the  sight  of  doomed,  dying,  and  dead 
produced  on  my  nerves  such  a  feeling 
of  weakness  that  I  was  well-nigh  over- 
come. 

Every  soul  in  that  camp  was  para- 
lyzed with  sadness  and  suffering.  De- 
spair had  made  them  all  dumb.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  to  disturb  the  deathly 
brooding.  It  was  a  mercy  to  me  that 
I  hea)*d  no  murmur  of  reproach,  no 
sigh  of  rebuke.  I  felt  the  horror  of 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  and  thought 
intensely.  Sleep  was  impossible.  My 
thoughts  dwelt  on  the  recurring  dis- 
obediences, which  caused  so  much  mis- 
ery and  anxiety.  Stiff-necked,  rebel- 
lious, incorrigible  human  nature,  ever 
showing  its  animalism  and  brutishness ! 
Let  the  wretches  be  forever  accursed ! 
Their  utter  thoughtlessness  and  oblivi- 
ous natures,  and  continual  breach  of 
promises,  kill  more  men  and  cause  more 
anxiety  than  the  poison  of  the  dart,  or 
barbs  and  points  of  the  arrows.  If  I 
meet  them,  I  wiU  —  but  before  the  re- 
solve was  uttered,  flashed  to  my  mem- 
ory the  dead  men  on  the  road,  the 
doomed  in  the  camp,  and  the  starving 
with  me,  and  the  thought  that  those  150 
men  were  lost  in  the  remorseless  woods 
beyond  recovery,  or  surrounded  by  sav- 
ages without  hope  of  escape.  Then  do 
you  wonder  that  the  natural  hardness 
of  the  heart  was  softened,  and  that  I 
again  consigned  my  care  to  Him  who 
could  alone  assist  us  ? 

The  next  morning,  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  start,  we  met  the  foragers,  safe, 
sound,  robust,  loaded,  bearing  four  tons 


of  plantains.  Tou  can  imagine  what  cries 
of  joy  these  wild  children  of  nature  ut- 
tered ;  you  can  imagine  how  they  flung 
themselves  upon  the  fruit,  and  kindled 
the  fires  to  roast  and  boil  and  bake, 
and  how,  after  they  were  all  flUed,  we 
strode  back  to  the  camp  to  rejoice  those 
unfortunates  with  Mr.  Bonny. 

As  I  mentally  review  the  many 
grim  episodes,  and  reflect  on  the  mar- 
vellously narrow  escapes  from  utter  de- 
struction to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected during  our  various  journeys  to 
and  fro  through  that  immense  and 
gloomy  extent  of  primeval  woods,  I  feel 
utterly  unable  to  attribute  our  salvation 
to  any  other  cause  than  to  a  gracious 
Providence,  who,  for  some  purpose  of 
His  own,  preserved  us.  All  the  armies 
and  armaments  of  Europe  could  not 
have  lent  us  any  aid  in  the  dire  extrem- 
ity in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  that 
camp  between  the  Dui  and  Ihuru ;  an 
army  of  explorers  could  not  have  traced 
our  course  to  the  scene  of  the  last 
struggle  had  we  fallen ;  for  deep,  deep 
as  utter  oblivion  had  we  been  surely 
buried  under  the  humus  of  the  trackless 
wilds. 

It  is  in  this  humble  and  grateful  spirit 
that  I  commence  this  record  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  expedition,  from  its  incep- 
tion by  you  to  the  date  when,  at  our 
feet,  the  Indian  Ocean  burst  into  view, 
pure  and  blue  as  heaven,  when  we  might 
justly  exclaim,  "  It  is  ended  ! " 

What  the  public  ought  to  know,  that 
have  I  written.  ...  I  write  to  you 
and  to  your  friends,  and  for  those  who 
desire  more  Hght  on  darkest  Africa,  and 
for  those  who  can  feel  an  interest  in 
what  concerns  humanity. 

My  creed  has  been,  is,  and  will  re- 
main so,  I  hope,  to  act  for  the  best, 
think  the  right  thought,  and  speak  the 
right  word  as  weU  as  a  good  motive  will 
permit.  When  a  mission  is  intrusted 
to  me,  and  my  conscience  approves  it  as 
noble  and  right,  and  I  give  my  promise 
to  exert  my  best  powers  to  fulfil  this  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  and  spirit,  I  carry 
with  me  a  law  that  I  am  compelled  to 
obey.  If  any  associated  with  me  prove 
to  me  by  their  manner  and  action  that 
this  law  is  equally  incumbent  on  them, 
then  I  recognize  my  brothers.     There- 
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fore,  it  is  with  unqualified  delight  that  European  tinned  provisions  and    two 

I  acknowledge  the  priceless  services  of  dozen  bottles  of  Madeira  down  river, 

my  friends  Stairs,  Jephson,  Nelson,  and  when  there  were  thirty-three  men  sick 

Parke — four   men   whose    devotion    to  and  hungry  in  camp  ;  or  why  Mr.  Bonny 

their  several  duties  was  as  perfect  as  should  tdlow  his  own  rations  to  be  sent 

human  nature  is  capable  of.     As  a  man's  down  while  he  was  present ;   or  why 

epitaph  can  only  be  justly  written  when  Mr.  Ward   should  be  sent  down  river 

he  lies  in  his  sepulchre,  so  I  vainly  at-  with  a  despatch,  and  an  order  be  sent 

tempted  to  tell  them  during  the  jour-  after  him  to  prevent  his  return  to  the 

ney  how  much  I  valued  the  ready  and  expedition.      These    are  a  few  of  the 

prompt  obedience  of  Stairs ;    that  ear-  problems  which  puzzle  me,  and  to  which 

nestness  for  work  which  distinguished  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 

Jephson ;  the  brave,  soldierly  qualities  solutions.     Had  any  other  person  in- 

of  Nelson  ;  and  the  gentle,  tender  devo-  formed  me  that  such  things  had  taken 

tion  paid  by  our  doctor  to  his  ailing  place,   I  should    have   doubted  them  ; 

patients.     But  now  that  the  long  wan-  but  I  take  my  information  solely  from 

derings  are  over,  and  they  have  bided  Major  Barttelot's  official  despatch.   The 

and  labored  ungrudgingly  throughout  telegram  which  Mr.  Ward  conveyed  to 

the  long  period,  I  feel  that  my  words  the  sea  requests  instruction  from  the 

are  poor  indeed  when  I  need  them  to  London  committee ;  but  the  gentlemen 

express  in  full  my  lasting  obligation  to  in  London  reply,  "  We  refer  you  to  Mr. 

each  of  them.  Stanley's  letter  of  instructions."    It  be- 

Conceming  those  who  have  fallen,  or  comes  clear  to  everyone  that  there  is  a 

who  were  turned  back  by  illness  or  ac-  mystery  for  which  I  cannot  conceive  a 

cident,  I  will  admit,  with  pleasure,  that  rational  solution  ;  and  therefore  each 

while  in  my  company  every  one  seemed  reader  of  my  narrative  must  think  his 

most  capable  of  fulfilling  the  highest  ex-  own  thoughts,  but  construe  the  whole 

pectations  formed  of  him.     I  never  had  charitably. 

a  doubt  of  any  of  them  until  Mr.  Bonny  After  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bonny  at 

poured  into  my  ears  the  dismal  story  of  Banalya  I  had  frequent  occasions  to  re- 

the  rear  column.    While  I  possess  posi-  mark  to  him  that  his  good-will  and  de- 

tive  proofs  that  both  the  Major  and  Mr.  votion  were  equal  to  that  shown  by  the 

Jameson  were  inspired  by  loyalty,  and  others,  and  as  for  bravery,  I  think  he 

burning  with  desire  throughout  those  has  as  much  as  the  bravest.     With  his 

long  months  at  Yambuya,  I  have  endeav-  performance  of  any  appointed  work  I 

ored  to   ascertain  why  they  did   not  never  had  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and 

proceed  as  instructed  by  letter,  or  why  as  he  so  admirably  conducted  himself, 

Messrs.  Ward,  Troup,  and  Bonny  did  not  with  such  perfect  and  respectful  obedi- 

suggest  that  to  move  little  by  Httle  was  ence  while  with  us  from  Banalya  to  the 

preferable  to  rotting  at  Yambuya,  which  Indian   Sea,  the   mystery  of  Yambuya 

they  were   clearly  in  danger  of  doing,  life  is  deepened    the  more  ;    for  with 

like  the   100  dead  followers.     To  this  2,000  such  soldiers  as  Bonny,  under  a 

simple  question    there    is  no  answer,  competent  leader,   the    entire    Soudan 

The  eight  visits  to  Stanley  Falls  and  could  be  subjugated,  pacified,  and  gov- 

Kasongo  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  emed. 

1,200  miles  ;  their  journals,  log-books,  What  is  herein  related  about  Emin 

letters,  teem  with  proofs  that  every  ele-  Pasha  need  not,  I  hope,  be  taken  as 

ment  of  success  was  in  and  with  them.  derogating  in  the   slightest  from   the 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  five  o£fi-  high  conception  of  our  ideaL      If  the 

cers,  having  means  for  moving,  confess-  reality  differs  somewhat  from  it,  no  fault 

edly  burning  with  the  desire  to  move,  can  be  attributed  to  him.     While  his 

and  animated  with  the  highest  feelings,  people  were  faithful,  he  was  equal  to  the 

did  not  move  on  along  our  track,  as  di-  ideal ;  when  his  soldiers  revolted,  his 

rected,  or  why,  believing  I  was  alive,  the  usefulness  as  a  governor  ceased  ;  just  as 

officers  sent  my  person^  baggage  down  the  cabinet -m^er  with  his  tools  may 

river,  and  reduced  their  chief  to  a  state  turn  out  finished  wood-work,  but  without 

of  destitution  ;  or  why  they  should  send  them  can  do  nothing.     If  the  pasha  was 
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not  of  8uch  gigantic  stature  as  we  had    Mounteney  Jephaon  wrote  the  kindhest 
auppoeed  him  to  be,  he  certainly  cannot    report  of  the  events  that  transpired  dnr- 
be  held  responeible  for  that  any  more    ing  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
than  he  can  be  held  accountable  for  his    pasha  and  himself,  out  of  pure  affection, 
unmilitary  appearance.    If  the  pasha  was    sympathy,   and  fellow-feeling    for  his 
able  to  madn&in  his  province  for  seven    friend  ;  indeed  the  kindness  and  sym- 
years,  he  cannot  in  justice  be  held  an-    pathy  he  entertains  for  the  pasha  arc  so 
swerable  for  the  wave  of  insanity  and    evident  that  I  playfully  accuse  him  of 
the  epidemic  of  turbulence  which  con-    beingeitheraMahtlist,  Arabist,or£min- 
verted  his  hitherto  loyal  soldiers  into    ist — as  one  would  naturally  feel  indignant 
rebels.     You  will  find  two  special  pe-    at  the  prospect  of  leading  a  slave's  Ufe  at 
riods  in  this  narrative  wherein  the  pasha    Khartoum,     The  letters  of  Mr.  Jephson, 
is  described  with  strictest  impartiality    after  being  shown,  were  indorsed,  as 
in    each ;   but    Ms   misfortunes    never    will  be  seen,  by  Gmin  Pasha ;  later  oh- 
cause  us  to  lose  our  respect  for  him,    servations  proved  the  truth  of  those 
though  we  may  not  agree  with  that  ex-    made  by  Mr.  Jephson  when  he  said, 
cess  of  sentiment  which  distinguished    "Sentiment  is  the  pasha's  woiBtenem^; 
him,  for  objects  so  unworthy  as  sworn    nothing    keeps  Emin  here  but  Emm 
rebels.    As  an    administrator    he  dis-    himself,"    What  I  most  admire  in  him 
played  the  finest  quahtiee  ;  he  was  just,    is  the  evident  struggle  between  hia  duty 
tender,   loyal,   merciful,   and  affection-    to  me,  as  my  agent,  and  the  friendship 
ate   to    the   natives   who  placed   them-    he  entertains  for  the  pasha. 
selves  under  his    protection ;  and  no        "While  we  may  naturally  regret  that 
higher  and  better  proof  of  the  esteem    Emin  Fasha  did  not  possess  that  influ- 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  sol-    ence  over  hia  troops  which  would  have 
diery  can  be  desired  than  that  he  owed    commanded    their    perfect    obedience, 
his  life  to  the  reputation  for  justness    confidence,  and  trust,   and  made  them 
and  mildness  which  he  had  won.    In    pliable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  civili- 
short,  every  hour  saved  from  sleep  was    zation,  and  compelled  them  to  respect 
natives  as  fellow-subjects,  to  be  guar- 
dians of  peace  and  protectors  of  prop- 
erty, without  which  there  can  be  no  civ- 
ilization— many  will  think  that  as  the 
Governor  was  unable  to  do  this,  it  is  as 
well  that  events  took  the  turn  they  did. 
The  natives  of  Africa  cannot  be  taught 
that  there  are  blessings  in  civilization  if 
they  are  permitted  to  be  oppressed, 
and  to  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  the 
treatment  due  to  human  beings,  to  be 
despoiled  and  enslaved  at  will  by  a  li- 
centious soldiery.     The  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  aborigines  as  nothing  better 
than  Pagan  abed,  or  slaves,  dates  from 
Ibrahim  Pasha,   and  must  he   utterly 
suppressed  before  any  semblance  of  civ- 
ilization can  be  seen  outside  the  mil- 
u«utenint  w.  E.  suin.  itary  settlement.     When  every  grain  of 

corn,  and  every  fowl,  goat,  sheep,  and 
devoted,  before  his  final  deposition,  to  cow,  which  is  necessary  for  the  troops  is 
some  useful  purpose  conducive  to  in-  paid  for  in  sterling  money,  or  its  equiv- 
crease  of  knowledge,  improvement  of  alentin  necessary  goods,  then  civilization 
humanity,  and  gain  to  civilization.  You  will  become  irresistible  in  its  influence, 
must  remember  all  these  things,  and  by  and  the  Gospel  even  may  be  introduced; 
no  means  lose  sight  of  them,  even  while  but  without  impartial  justice  both  are 
you  read  our  impressions  of  him.  impossible  —  certainly    never    possible 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  Mr.    when   preceded   and   accompanied  by 
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Bpoliation,  which  I  fear  vas  ioo  general  and  black ;  since  then  two  had  died  of 

a  custom  in  the  Sondan.  dysentery,  one  from  debility,  four  had 

Those  who    have    some    regard   for  deserted,  mid  one  man  was  hanged.    We 

righteous  justice  may  find  some  comfort  had,  therefore,  263  men  left     Out  of 

in  the  reflection  that  iintil  civilization  in  this  number  62  had  been  reduced  to 

its  true  and  real  form   be  introduced  skeletons — who,  first  attacked  by  ulcers. 


into  Equatoria,  the  aborigines  will  now  had  been  unable  to  forage,  and  who 

have  some  peace  and  rest ;  and  that  what-  had  wasted  by  their  want  of  economy, 

ever  aspects  its  semblance  bore — except  rations  which  would  have   been   sufB- 

a  few  orange  and  lime  trees — can  be  re-  cient  to  maintain  them  during  the  days 

E laced  within  a  month,  under  higher,  that  intervened  of  total  want.     These 

etter,  and  more  enduring  auspices.  losses  in  men  left  me  211  still  able  to 

march  ;  and  as  among  these  there  were 

40  men  non-carriere,  and  as  I  had  227 

I  conclude  this  narrative  with  a  pas-  loads,  it  followed  that  when  I  needed 

sage  from  my  forthcoming  work,  de-  carriage  I  had  about  80  loads  more  than 

scribing  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  could  be  carried.     Captain  Nelson,  for 

of  our  journey :  the  last  two  weeks,  had  also  suffered 

.  from   n  dozen    small  ulcers,  which   had 

NELBON-B  BTABVATiON  CAMP.  gradually  increased   in   virulence.     On 

On  the  morning  of  October  6  [1887]  this  day,  when  the  wild  state  of  the  river 

we  were  271  in  number,  including  white  quite  prohibited  further  progress  by  it. 
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he  and  52  men  ^ere  utterly  unfit  and  in- 
capable of  travel 

It  was  a  difficult  problem  that  now 
faced  us.  Captain  Nelson  was  our  com- 
rade, whom  to  save  we  were  boimd  to 
exert  our  best  force.  To  the  52  black 
men  we  were  equally  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  dark  as 
was  the  prospect  around  us  we  were 
not  so  far  reduced  but  that  we  enter- 
tained a  lively  hope  that  we  could  save 
them.  As  the  Manyema  had  reported 
that  their  settlement  was  only  five  days' 
journey,  and  we  had  already  travelled 
two  days'  march  then,  probably  the  vil- 
lage or  station  was  still  three  days'  ahead 
of  us.  It  was  suggested  by  Captain  Nel- 
son that  if  we  dispatched  intelligent 
couriers  ahead  they  would  be  enabled  to 
reach  Kilonga-Longa's  settlement  long 
before  the  column.  As  the  suggestion 
admitted  of  no  contradiction,  and  as  the 
headmen  were  naturally  the  most  ca- 
pable and  intelligent,  the  chief  of  the 
headmen  and  five  others  were  hastened 
off  at  once,  and  instructed  to  proceed 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  until 
they  discovered  some  landing-place, 
whence  they  must  find  means  to  cross 
the  Ituri,  find  the  settlement,  and  ob- 
tain an  immediate  store  of  food. 

Before  starting,  officers  and  men  de- 
manded to  know  from  me  whether  I 
believed  the  story  of  Arabs  being  ahead. 
I  replied  that  I  believed  it  most  thor- 
oughly, but  that  it  was  possible  the 
Muiyema  had  underestimated  the  dis- 
tance to  gratify  or  encourage  us  and 
abate  our  apparent  anxiety. 

After  informing  the  unfortimate  crip- 
ples of  our  intention  to  proceed  forward 
untH  we  could  find  food,  that  we  might 
not  all  be  lost,  and  send  relief  as  quick- 
ly as  it  could  be  obtained,  I  consigned 
the  52  men,  81  loads,  and  10  canoes  in 
charge  of  Captain  Nelson,  bade  him  be 
of  good  cheer,  and,  hoisting  our  loads 
and  boat  on  our  shoulders,  we  marched 
away. 

No  more  gloomy  spot  could  have  been 
selected  for  a  camp  than  that  sandy 
terrace,  encompassed  by  rocks  and  hem- 
med in  narrowly  by  those  dark  woods, 
which  rose  from  the  river's  edge  to  the 
height  of  six  himdred  feet,  and  pent  in 
the  never-ceasing  uproar  which  was 
created  by  the  writhing  and   tortured 


stream,  and  the  twin  cataracts  which 
ever  rivalled  each  other's  thunder.  The 
imagination  shudders  at  the  hapless  po- 
sition of  those  crippled  men,  who  were 
doomed  to  remain  inactive,  to  listen 
every  moment  to  the  awful  soimd  of 
that  irreconcilable  fury  of  wrathful 
waters,  and  the  monotonous  and  con- 
tinuous roar  of  plunging  rivers ;  to 
watch  the  leaping  waves  coiling  and 
twisting  into  uprising  columns  as  they 
ever  wrestled  for  mastery  with  each 
other,  and  were  dashed  in  white  frag- 
ments of  foam  far  apart  by  the  cease- 
less force  of  driven  currents ;  to  gaze  at 
the  dark,  relentless  woods  spreading  up- 
ward and  around,  standing  perpetually 
fixed  in  dull  green,  mourning  over  past 
ages,  past  times,  and  past  generations  ; 
then  think  of  the  night  with  its  palpable 
blackness  ;  the  dead,  black  shadows  of 
the  wooded  hills  ;  that  eternal  sound  of 
fury,  that  ceaseless  boom  of  the  cataracts, 
the  indefinite  forms  bom  of  nervous- 
ness and  fearfulness ;  that  misery  en- 
gendered by  loneliness,  and  creeping 
sense  of  abandonment ;  then  will  be  un- 
derstood something  of  the  true  position 
of  these  poor  men. 

And  what  of  us,  trudging  up  those 
wooded  slopes  to  gain  the  crest  of  the 
forest  upland,  to  tramp  on  and  on, 
whither,  we  knew  not,  for  how  long  a 
time  we  dared  not  think,  seeking  for 
food,  vrith  the  double  responsibihty 
weighing  us  down  for  these  trustful, 
brave  fellows  with  us,  and  for  those,  no 
less  brave  and  trustful,  whom  we  had 
left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  horrible 
canon  ? 

As  I  looked  at  the  poor  men  strug- 
gling wearily  onward,  it  appeared  to  me 
as  though  a  few  hours  only  were  needed 
to  insure  our  fate  —  one  day,  perhaps 
two  days,  and  then  life  would  ebb  away. 
How  their  eyes  searched  the  wild  woods 
for  the  red  berries  of  the  phrynia,  and 
the  tartish,  crimson  and  oblong  fruit  of 
the  amoma;  how  they  rushed  for  the 
flat  beans  of  the  forest,  and  gloated  over 
their  treasures  of  fungi  !  In  short,  noth- 
ing was  rejected  in  this  severe  distress 
to  which  we  were  reduced,  except  leaves 
and  wood.  We  passed  several  almndoned 
clearings,  and  some  men  chopped  down 
pieces  of  banana  stalk,  then  searched  for 
wild  herbs  to  make  potage  ;  the  bastard 
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jack  fruit  or  the  fenessi  and  other  huge  ites.  Of  water  we  have  enough  and  to 
fruit  became  dear  objects  of  interest  as  spare.  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  at  the 
we  struggled  on.  brook  Cherith,  but  there  is  not  a  raven 

in  all  this  forest.    Christ  was  ministered 
"Return  we  could  not,  nor  unto  byancels.    I  wonder  if  anyone  iKrill 


Coiititme 

Was  to  exchange  oiii 
And  every  day  tbs 
A  dity'B  work  in  u: 


On   October   7 
thirty  a.m.  that  I 
the  trackless 
region  on    the 
crest  of  the  for- 
est   uplands. 
We  picked  up 
fungi,  and   the 
matonga    wild 
fruit,  as  we  trav- 
elled, and  after 
seven  hours' 
march  we  rest- 
ed for  the  day. 
At    11  A.H.   we 
had  halted   for 
lunch    at  the 
usual    hour. 
£ach  officer  had 
economized  his 
rations  of  bananai 
utmost  that  I  cou 
self.    My  comrac 
rigidly  strict  am 
diet,  and  a  cup 

closed  the  repast,     ne  »eie  Bit- 
ting conversing  about  our  pros-  v.mbuji.-uB-"""'  -i*"- 
pects,  discussing  the  probabUities 

of  our  couriers  reaching  some  settle-  whirring  through  the  air.  Little  Bandy, 
ment  on  this  day,  or  the  next,  and  the  my  fox-terrier,  lifted  up  a  foot  and  gazed 
time  that  it  would  take  them  to  return  ;  inquiringly  ;  we  turned  our  heads  to  see, 
and  they  desired  to  know  whether,  in  and  that  second  the  bird  dropped  be- 
myprevious  African  experience,Ihaden-  neath  the  jaws  of  Bandy,  who  snapped 
countered  anything  so  grievous  as  this,     at  the  prize  and  held  it  fast  in  a  vice 

"  No  ;  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,"  I  re-  as  of  iron  [p.  6851. 
plied.  "  We  liave  suffered  ;  but  not  to  "  There,  boys,"  I  said,  "  truly  the  gods 
such  au  extremity  as  this.  Those  nine  are  gracious.  The  age  of  miracles  is 
days  on  the  way  into  Ituru  were  wretched,  not  past,"  and  my  comrades  were  seen 
On  our  flight  from  BumbirC'  ive  certain-  gazing  in  delighted  surprise  at  the  bird, 
ly  suffered  much  hunger,  and  also  while  which  was  n  fine  fat  guinea-fowL  It  was 
floating  down  the  Congo  to  trace  its  not  long  before  the  guinea-fowl  was 
course  our  condition  was  much  to  be  divided,  and  Bandy,  its  captor,  had  his 
pitied  ;  we  have  had  a  little  of  some-  lawful  shaie  ;  and  the  little  doggie 
thing,  and  at  least  large  hopes,  and  if  seemed  to  know  that  he  had  grown  in 
they  die  where  are  we  ?  The  age  of  esteem  with  all  men,  and  we  enjoyed  our 
miracles  is  past,  it  is  said,  but  why  prize  each  with  his  own  feelings. 
should  theybe?  Moses  drew  water  from  On  the  nest  day,  in  order  to  re- 
the  rock  at  Horeb  for  the  thirsty  Israel-    lieve   the   boat -bearers    of  their    hard 
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work,  Mr.  Jephson  waa  requested  to  con-  lage ;  those  who  were  too  difipirited  to 

nect  the  sectione  together  ;   and  two  go  far  wandered  southward  through  the 

hours  after  starting  on  the  march  we  woods  to  search  for  wild  fruit  and  for- 

came  opposite  an  inhabited  ifihind.    Ihs  est  beans.     This  last  article  was  aboat 

advance  scouts  seized  a  canoe  and  bore  four  times  the  size  of  a  large  garden 

straight  on  to  the  island,  to  snatch  in  bean,  encased  in  a  brown  leathery  rind, 

the  same  unruly  manner  as  OrUndo,  At  first  we  bad  contented  ourselves  with 

meat  for  the  hungry.  merely  skinning  it  and  boiling  it,  but 

"  What  would  you,  unruly  men  7  "  this  produced  sickness  of  the  stomach. 

"  We  would  have  meat  1     Two  bun-  An  old  woman  eaptui'ed  on  the  island 

dred  stagger  in  these  woods  and  reel  was  seen  to  prepare  a  dish   of   these 

with  faintness."  beans  by  skinning  them  and  afterward 

The  natives  did  not  stand  for  further  scraping  the  inner  covering,  and  finally 

questions,  but  vanished  kindly,  and  left  scraping  them  as  we  would   nutmegs. 

flieir  treasures  of  food.     We  received  as  Out  of  this  floury  substance  she  made 

our  share  two  pounds  of  Indian   corn  some  patties  for  her  captor,  who  shout- 

and  half  a  pound  of  beans.    Altogether  ed  in   ecstasies  that  they  were  good, 

about  twenty-five  pounds  of  com  were  Whereupon  everybody  bestirred  them- 

discovered,  which  was  distributedamong  selves  to  collect  the  beans,  which  were 

the  people.  fairly  plentiful.      Tempted  by  a  "  lady- 

In  the  aft«moon  I  received  a  note  finger"  cake  of  this   article   that   was 

from  Mr.  Jephson,  who  was  behind  with  brought  to  me,  I  ventured  to  try  it,  and 

the  boat :  "For  Ood'a  sake,  if  you  can  found  it  sufiiciently  filling,  and  about  as 

get  any  food  at  village,  send  us  some."  palatable  as  a  mess  of  acorns.      Indeed, 

Despatched  answer  to  Jephson  to  huQt  the  flavor  strongly  reminded  me  of  the 

up  the  wounded  elephant  that  I  had  acorn.     The  fungi  were  of  several  varie- 

shot,  and  which  had  taken  refuge  on  an  ties,  some  pure  and  perfect  mushrooms, 

island   near  him  and,   in  reply'to  his  others  were  of  a  less  narmless  kind;  but 

ansioue  letter,  a  small  handful  of  corn,  surelv  the  gods  protected  the  miserable 

On  October  9th  one  hundred  men  human  beings  condemned   to   live   on 

volunteered  to  go  across  the  river  and  ex-  such   things.      Orubs   were  collected; 


plore  inland  from  the  north  bank,  with  a  also  slugs  from  the  trees,  caterpillars,  and 

resolute  intention  not  to  return  without  white  ants — these  served  for  meat.    The 

food  of  some  kind.    I  went  up  river  mabengu.   (nus  vomica)    furnished   the 

with  the  boat's  crew,  and  Stairs  down  dessert,  with  fenessi  or  a  species  of  bas- 

river  to  strike  inland  by  a  little  track,  in  tard  jack  fruit, 

the  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  some  vil-  The  following  day  some  of  the  for- 


I 
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agers  from  across  the  river  returned 
bringing  nothing,  because  they  had  dis- 
covered such  emptiness  on  the  north 
bank  as  we  had  found  on  the  south 
bank  ;  but  ''Inshallah  ! "  they  said,  "  we 
shall  find  food  either  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day." 

In  the  morning  I  had  eaten  my  last 
grain  of  Indian  com,  and  my  last  por- 
tion of  everything  solid  that  was  ob- 
tainable and  reserved,  and  at  noon  the 
horrid  pains  of  the  stomach  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  something.  Some  potato- 
leaves  brought  me  by  Wadi  Ehamis,  a 
headman,  were  bruised  fine  and  cooked. 
They  were  not  bad ;  still  the  stomach 
ached  from  utter  depletion.  Then  a 
Zanzibari,  with  his  face  aglow  with 
honest  pride,  brought  me  a  dozen  fruit 
of  the  size  and  color  of  a  prize  pear 
which  emitted  a  most  pleasant  fruity 
odor.  He  warranted  them  to  be  love- 
ly, and  declared  that  the  men  enjoyed 
tiiem,  but  the  finest  had  been  picked  out 
for  myself  and  officers.  He  had  also 
brought  a  patty  made  out  of  the  wood 
bean-flower,  which  had  a  rich,  custardy 
look  about  it.  With  many  thanks  I  ac- 
cepted this  novel  repast,  and  I  felt  a 
grateful  sense  of  fulness.  In  an  hour, 
however,  a  nausea  attacked  me,  and  I 
was  forced  to  seek  my  bed.  The  tem- 
ples presently  felt  as  if  constricted  by 
an  iron  band,  the  eyes  blinked  strangely, 
and  a  magnifying-glass  did  not  enable 
me  to  read  the  figures  of  Norie's  epi- 
tome. My  German  servant,  with  the 
rashness  of  youth,  had  lunched  bravely 
on  what  I  had  shared  with  him  of  the 
sweetly  smelling  pear-like  fruit,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  more  severely.  Had 
he  been  in  a  little  cockle  boat  on  a  mad 
Channel  sea  he  could  scarcely  have  pre- 
sented a  more  flabby  and  disordered 
aspect  than  had  been  caused  by  the  for- 
est pears. 

Just  at  sunset  the  foragers  of  No.  1 
Company,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six 
hours,  appeared  from  the  north  bank, 
bringing  sufficient  plantains  to  save  the 
Europeans  from  despair  and  starvation ; 
but  the  men  received  only  two  plan- 
tains each,  equal  to  four  ounces  of  solid 
BtuS,  to  put  into  stomachs  that  would 
have  required  eight  pounds  to  satisfy. 

The  officers  Stairs,  Jephson,  and 
Parke,  had  been  amusing  themselves  the 
Vol.  Vn.— 78 


entire  afternoon    in    drawing  fanciful 
menus  where  such  things  figured  as  : 

Filet  de  boBof  en  Chartreuse. 
PAt(§  de  Yolailles  k  la  LqcqUus. 
Petites  bouoh^es  aux  huitres  d'Ostende. 
Bdcassines  rdties  ^  la  Londres. 

Another  had  shown  his  Anglo-Saxon 
proclivities  for  solids  such  as : 

Ham  and  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Boast  beef  and  potatoes  unlimited. 
A  weighty  plum-pudding. 

There  were  two  of  the  foragers,  miss- 
ing, but  we  could  not  wait  for  them. 
We  moved  from  this  starvation  camp  to 
one  higher  up,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles. 

A  man  of  No.  3  Company  dropped 
his  box  of  ammunition  into  a  deep  af- 
fluent and  lost  it.  Kajeli  stole  a  box  of 
Winchester  ammunition  and  absconded. 
Salim  stole  a  case  containing  Emin 
Pasha's  new  boots  and  two  pairs  of 
mine,  and  deserted.  Wadi  Adam  van- 
ished vdth  Surgeon  Parke's  entire  kit. 
Swadi,  of  No.  1  Company,  left  his  box  on 
the  road,  and  departed  himself  to  parts 
unknown.  Bull-necked  Uchungu  fol- 
lowed suit  vdth  a  box  of  Bemington  car- 
tridges. 

On  October  12th  we  marched  four 
and  a  half  miles,  east  by  south.  The 
boat  and  crew  were  far  below,  strug- 
gling in  the  rapids.  We  vnshed  now  to 
cross  the  river  to  try  our  fortunes  on 
the  north  bank.  We  searched  for  a 
canoe,  and  saw  one  on  the  other  side, 
but  the  river  was  four  hundred  yards 
vnde,  and  the  current  was  too  strong 
against  the  best  swimmers  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  debility. 

Some  scouts  presently  discovered  a 
canoe  fastened  to  an  i^bmd  only  forty 
yards  from  the  south  bank,  which  was 
situated  a  Httle  above  our  halting-place. 
Three  men  volunteered,  among  whom 
was  Wadi  Asmani,  of  the  Pioneers,  a 
grave  man,  faithful,  and  of  much  expe- 
rience in  many  African  lands.  Twenty 
dollars  reward  was  to  be  the  prize  of  suc- 
cess. Asmani  lacked  the  audacity  of 
Uledi,  the  coxswain  of  the  "  advance," 
as  well  as  his  bold,  high  spirit,  but  was  a 
most  prudent  and  valuable  man. 

These  three  men  chose  a  small  rapid 
for  their  venture,  that  they  might  ob- 
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tain  a  footing  now  and  then  on  the  they  were  willing  to  give  at  a  word.  I 
rocks.  At  dusk  two  of  them  returned  stated  the  case  fairly  to  them  thus  : 
to  grieve  us  with  the  news  that.  Asmani  "  You  see,  my  men,  our  condition  in 
had  tried  to  swim  with  his  Winchester  brief  is  this :  We  started  from  Yambuya 
on  his  back,  and  had  been  swept  by  the  389  in  number  and  took  237  loads  with 
strong  current  into  a  whirlpool,  and  was  us.  We  had  80  extra  carriers  to  pro- 
drowned,  vide  for  those  who  by  the  way  might  be- 

We  were  unfortunate  in  every  respect ;  come  weak  and  ailing.  We  left  66  men 
our  chiefs  had  not  returned,  we  were  at  XJgarrowwa's  Settlement,  and  52  with 
fearing  for  their  fate,  strong  men  de-  Capiun  Nelson.  We  should  have  271 
serted.  Our  rifles  were  rapidly  decreas-  left,  but  instead  of  that  number  we 
ing  in  number.  Our  ammunition  was  have  only  200  to-day,  including  the 
being  stolen.  Feruzi,  the  next  best  chiefs  who  are  absent  Seventy -one 
man  to  TJledi  as  a  sailor,  soldier,  carrier,  have  either  died,  been  killed,  or  de- 
good  man  and  true,  was  dying  from  a  serted.  But  there  are  only  150  of  you 
wound  inflicted  on  the  head  by  a  sav-  flt  to  carry  anything,  and  therefore  we 
age's  knife.  cannot  carry  this  boat  any  farther.   I  say 

The  following  day  was  also   a  halt,  let  us  sink  her  here  by  the  river  side,  and 

We  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  let  us  press  on  to  get  food  for  ourselves 

we  were  anxious  for  our  six  chiefs,  one  and  those  with  Captain  Nelson,  who  are 

of  whom  was  Bashid  bin  Omar,  ''the  wondering  what  has  become  of  us,  before 

father  of  the  people"  as  he  was  called,  we  all  die  in  these  woods.    You  are  the 

Equipped  with  only  their  rifles,  accou-  carriers  of  the  boat — ^not  we.    Do  you 

trements,   and    sufficient    ammunition,  speak,  what  shall  be  done  imto  her  ?  " 

such  men  ought  to  have  travelled,  in  the  Many  suggestions  were  made  by  the 

week  that  had  elapsed  since  our  depart-  officers  and  men,  but  TJledi  of  "  Through 

ure  from  Nelson's  camp,  over  a  hundred  the  Dark  Continent,"  always  TJledi,  the 

miles.     If  they,  during  that  distance,  ever  faithful  TJledi,  spoke  straight  to  the 

could  not  discover  the  Manyema  settle-  purpose.     '*  Sir,  my  advice  is  this.   You 

ment,  what  chance  had  we,  burdened  go  on  with  the  caravan  and  search  for 

with  loads,  with  a  caravan  of  hungry  the  Manyema,  and  I  and  my  crew  will 

and  despairing  men,  who  for  a  week  had  work  at  these  rapids,  and  pole,  row,  or 

fed  on  nothing  but  two  plantains,  ber-  drag  her  on  as  we  can.     After  I  have 

ries,  wild  fruit,  and  fungi  ?     Oux  men  gone  two  days  up,  if  I  do  not  see  signs 

had  begun  to  suffer  dearly  during  this  of  the  Manyema  I  will  send  men  after 

protracted  starvation.    Three  had  died  you  to  keep  touch  with  you.    We  cannot 

the  day  before.  lose  you,  for  a  blind  man  could  foUow 

Toward    evening  Jephson    appeared  such  a  track  as  the  caravan  makes." 

with  the  boat,  and  brought  a  supply  This  suggestion  was  agreed  by  all  to 

of  Indian  com,  which  sufficed  to  give  be  the  best,  and  it  was  arranged  that 

twelve  cupfuls  to  each  white.     It  was  our  rule  of  conduct  should  be  as  TJledi 

a  reprieve  from  death  for  the  Europe-  sketched  out. 

ans.  We  separated  at  10  a.m.,  and  in  a  short 

The  next  day,  the  15th,  having  blazed  time  I  had  my  first  experience  among 

trees  around  the  camp,  and  drawn  broad  the  loftier  hills  of  the  Aruwimi  valley, 

arrows  with  charcoal  for  the  guidance  of  I  led  the  caravan  northward  through  the 

the  headmen  when  they  should  return,  trackless  forest,  sheering  a  little  to  the 

the  expedition  crossed  over  to  the  north  northeast  to  gain  a  spur,   and  using 

bank  and  camped  on  the  upper  side  of  a  animal  tracks   when    they    served  us. 

range  of  hills.    Feruzi  Ali  died  of  his  Progreisswasyery  slow,  the  imdergrowth 

wound  soon  after.  was  dense ;  berries  of  the  phrynium  and 

Our  men  were  in  such  a  desperately  fruit  of  the  amomum,  fenessi,  and  nux 

weak  state  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  vomica,  besides  the  large  wood  beans 

command  the  boat  to  be  disconnected  and  fungi  of  all  sorts,  were  numerous, 

for  transport ;  as,  had  a  world's  treasure  and  each  man  gathered  a  plentiful  har- 

been  spread  out  before  them,  they  could  vest.    Unaccustomed  to  h^  for  years, 

not  have  exhibited  greater  power  than  our  hearts  palpitated  violently  as  we 
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breasted  the  steep  wooded  slopes,  and  animal  but  the  spilled  blood  and  hair  ; 

cut  and  slashed  at  the  impendii^  creep-  a  pack  of  hyenas  could  not  have  made 

ers,  bush,  and  plants.  a  more  thorough  disposal  of  it.    Thai 

Ah,  it  was  a  sad  sight,  unutterably  constituent  of  the  human  being  which 
sad,  to  see  so  many  men  struggling  on  marks  him  as  superior  to  all  otiiers  of 
blindly  through  that  endless  forest,  fol-  the  animal  creation  was  so  deadened  by 
lowing  one  white  man,  who  was  bound  hunger  that  our  men  had  become  merely 
whither  none  knew,  whom  most  believed  carnivorous  bipeds,  inclined  to  be  as 
did  not  know  himself !  They  were  in  a  ferocious  as  any  beast  of  prey, 
veritable  hell  of  hunger  already  I  What  On  the  16th  we  crossed  through  four 
nameless  horrors  awaited  them  further  deep  gorges  one  after  another,  through 
on  none  could  conjecture.  But  what  wonderful  growths  of  phrynia.  The 
matter,  death  comes  to  every  man  soon  trees  frequently  hore  fenessi  nearly  ripe, 
or  late  I  Therefore  we  pushed  on  and  one  foot  long  and  eight  inches  in  disGn- 
on,  broke  through  the  bush,  trampled  eter.  Some  of  this  fruit  was  equal  to 
down  the  plants,  wound  along  the  crest  pineapple ;  it  was  certainly  wholesome, 
of  spurs  zigzagging  from  northeast  to  Even  &e  rotten  fruit  was  not  rejected, 
northwest,  and,  descending  to  a  bowl-  When  the/enem  were  absent,  the  wood- 
like valley  by  a  clear  stream,  lunched  on  bean  tree  flourished  and  kindly  sprinkled 
our  com  and  berries.  the  groimd  with  its  fruit.  Nature  seemed 

During  our  mid-day  halt,  one  Umari  to  confess  that  the  wanderers  had  borne 
having  seen  some  magniflcent  and  ripe  enough  of  pain  and  grief.  The  deepest 
fenessi  at  the  top  of  a  tree  sixty  feet  solitudes  showed  increasing  tenderness 
high,  essayed  to  climb  it ;  but,  on  gain-  for  the  weary  and  long-suffering.  The 
ing  that  height,  a  branch  or  his  strength  phrynia  gave  us  their  brightest  red  ber- 
yielded,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  upon  ries,  the  amoma  furnished  us  with  the 
the  heads  of  two  other  men  who  were  finest,  ripest  scarlet  fruit,  the  fenessi 
waiting  to  seize  the  fruit.  Strange  to  were  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the  wood- 
say,  none  of  them  were  very  seriously  beans  were  larger  and  fatter,  the  streams 
injured.  TJmari  was  a  little  lame  in  the  of  the  wood  glens  were  dear  and  cold  ; 
hip,  and  one  of  those  upon  whom  he  fell  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  nothing  was  to 
complained  of  a  pain  in  the  chest.  be  feared  but  hunger,  and  nature  did 

At  3.30,  after  a  terrible  struggle  its  best  with  her  unknown  treasures^ 
through  a  suffocating  wilderness  of  shaded  us  with  her  fragrant  and  loving 
arums,  amoma,  and  bush,  we  came  to  a  shades,  and  whispered  to  us  unspeak- 
dark  amphitheatral  glen,  and  at  the  able  things,  sweetiy  and  tenderly, 
bottom  found  a  camp  just  deserted  by  During  tiie  mid-day  halt  the  men  dis- 
the  natives,  and  in  such  hot  haste  that  cussed  our  prospects.  They  said,  with 
they  had  thought  it  best  not  to  burden  solemn  shaking  of  their  heads,  "  Know 
themselves  vnth  their  treasures.  Surely  you  that  such  and  such  a  man  is  dead  ? 
some  divinity  provided  for  us  always  that  the  other  is  lost !  another  will  prob- 
in  the  most  stressful  hours !  Two  bush-  ably  fall  this  afternoon  I  the  rest  will 
els  of  Indian  com  and  a  bushel  of  beans  perish  to-morrow  I  '*  The  trumpet  sum- 
awaited  us  in  this  camp.  moned  all  to  their  feet,  to  march  on, 

My  poor  donkey  from  Zanzibar  showed  and  strive,  and  press  forward  to  the  goaL 

symptoms    of  surrender.    Arums  and  Half  an  hour  later  the  pioneers  broke 

amoma  every  day  since  June  28th  were  through    a    growth    of    amoma,    and 

no  fit  food  for  a  dainty  Zanzibar  ass,  stepped  on  a  road.    And  lo  I   on  every 

therefore  to  end  his  misery  I  shot  him.  tree  we  saw  the  peculiar  "  blaze  "  of  the 

The  meat  was  as  carefully  shared  as  Manyema,  a  discovery  that  was  trans- 

though  it  were  the  finest  venison,  for  a  mitted  by  every  voice  from  the  head  to 

wild  and  famished  mob  threatened  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  and  was  received 

defy  discipline.    When  the  meat  was  withjubilant  cheers, 

fairly  served  a  free  fight  took  place  over  "  Which   way,  sir  ? "   asked  the   de- 

the  skin,  the  bones  were  taken  up  and  lighted  pioneers. 

crushed,  the  hoofs  were  boiled  for  hours,  "  Bight  turn,  of  course,"  I  replied, 

there  was  nothing  left  of  my  faithful  feeling  far  more -glad  than  any,  and  fuller 
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of  longings  for  the  settlement  that  was 
to  end  this  terrible  period,  and  shorten 
the  misery  of  Nelson  and  his  dark  fol- 
lowers. 

"  Please  God,"  they  said,  "  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  we  shall  have  food," 
which  meant  that,  after  suffering  unap- 
peasable hunger  for  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  hours,  they  could  patiently 
wait,  if  it  pleased  God,  another  thirty- 
six  or  sixty  hours  more. 

We  were  all  frightfully  thin,  the  whites 
not  so  much  reduced  as  our  colored  men. 
We  thought  of  the  future  and  abounded 
with  hope,  though  deep  depression  fol- 
lowed any  inspection  of  the  people.  We 
regretted  that  our  followers  did  not 
have  greater  faith  in  us.  Hunger,  fol- 
lowed by  despair,  killed  many.  Many 
freely  expressed  their  thoughts,  and  de- 
clared to  one  another  plfunly  that  we 
knew  not  whither  we  were  marching. 
And  they  were  not  far  wrong,'  for  who 
knew  what  a  day  might  bring  forth  in 
unexplored  depths  of  woods  ?  But,  as 
they  said,  it  was  their  fate  to  follow  us, 
and  therefore  they  followed  fate.  They 
had  fared  badly  and  had  suffered  greatly. 
It  is  hard  to  walk  at  all  when  weakness 
sets  in  through  emptiness ;  it  is  still 
worse  to  do  so  when  burdened  with 
sixty  pounds'  weight  Over  fifty  were 
yet  in  fair  condition ;  150  were  skel- 
etons  covered  with  ashy-gray  skins, 
jaded  and  worn  out,  with  every  sign  of 
wretchedness  printed  deep  in  their  eyes, 
in  their  bodies,  and  movements.  These 
could  hardly  do  more  than  creep  on  and 
moan,  and  shed  tears  and  sigh.  My 
only  dog  "  Bandy,"  alas !  how  feeble  he 
had  become !  Meat  he  had  not  tasted — 
except  with  me  of  the  ass's  meat — ^for 
weeks.  Parched  com  and  beans  were 
not  fit  for  a  terrier,  and  fenesai  and 
mabengu  and  such  other  acid  fruit  he 
disdained,  and  so  he  declined,  until  he 
became  as  gaunt  as  the  pariah  of  a 
Moslem.  Stairs  had  never  failed  me. 
Jephson  every  now  and  then  had  been 
fortunate  in  discoveries  of  grain  treas- 
ures, and  had  always  showed  an  in- 
domitable front ;  and  Parke  was  ever 
striving,  patient,  cheerful,  and  gentle. 
Deep,  deep  down  to  undiscovered  depths 
our  life  in  the  forest  had  enabled  me 
to  penetrate  human  nature  with  all  its 
endurance  and  virtues. 


Along  the  track  of  the  Manyema  it  waa 
easy  to  traveL  Sometimes  we  came  to  a 
maze  of  roads ;  but  once  the  general  di- 
rection was  found  there  was  no  difficulty 
to  point  to  the  right  one.  It  appeared 
to  be  well  travelled,  and  it  was  clearer 
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every  mile  that  we  were  approaching  & 
populous  settlement.  As  recent  tracks 
became  more  numerous,  the  bush  seemed 
more  broken  into  with  many  a  halt  and 
many  wayward  strayings.  Here  and 
there  trees  had  been  lopped  of  their 
branches.  Cording  vines  lay  frequently 
on  the  track ;  pads  for  native  carriers 
had  often  been  dropped  in  haste.  Most 
of  the  morning  was  expended  in  cross- 
ing a  score  of  lazy,  oozy  rillets,  whick 
caused  large  breadths  of  slime-covered 
swamp.  Wasps  attacked  the  column  at 
one  crossing,  and  stung  a  man  into  high 
fever,  and  being  in  such  an  emaciated 
conditon  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
recovery.  After  a  march  of  seven  miles- 
southeastwardly  we  halted  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th. 

The  night  was  ushered  in  by  a  tempest 
which  threatened  to  uproot  the  forest 
and  bear  it  to  the  distant  west,  accom- 
panied by  floods  of  rain,  and  a  severe, 
cold  temperature.  Nevertheless,  fear  of 
famishing  drove  us  to  begin  the  march 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day. 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  stood 
on  the  confines  of  a  large  clearing,  but 
the  fog  was  so  dense  that  we  could  dis- 
cern nothing  further  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  front  Besting  awhile  to 
debate  upon  our  course,  we  heard  a 
sonorous  voice  singing  in  a  language 
none  of  us  knew,  and  a  lusty  hail  and  an 
argument  with  what  appeared  to  be  some 
humor.  As  this  was  not  a  land  where 
aborigines  would  dare  to  be  so  Ught- 
hearted  and  frivolous,  this  singing  we 
believed  could  proceed  from  no  other 
people  than  those  who  knew  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  I  fired  a  Winchester 
rapidly  in  the  air.     The  response  by 
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heaT^-loaded  muskets  revealed  that  these  their  chief,  Kilonga-Longa,  who,  when 

were  the  Manjema  whom  we  had  been  he  had  joined  them  with  the  main  body, 

so  long  seekmg,  and  scarcely  had  the  sent  on  about  two  hundred  guns  and 

echoes  ceased  i^ieir  reverberations  than  two  hundred  slave  carriers    to  strike 

the  caravan  relieved  its  joy  by  long-con-  further  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to 

tinned  hurrahs.  discover  some  other  prosperous  settie- 

We  descended  the  slope  of  the  clearing  ment  far  in  advance  of  him,  whence 

to  a  ]ittie  valley,  and  fSrom  all  sides  of  they  could  sally  out  in  bands  to  destroy, 

an  opposite  slope  were  seen  issuing  lines  bum,  and  enslave  natives  in  exchange 

of  men  and  women  to  welcome  us  with  for  ivory.     Through  continual  fighting, 

friendly  hails.  We  looked  to  the  right  and  and  the  carelessness  which  the  unbid- 

left,  and  saw  thriving  fields,  Indian  com,  anced  mind  is  so  apt  to  fall  into  after 

rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  beans.  The  well-  one  or  more  happy  successes,  they  had 

known  sounds  of  Arab  greeting  and  hos-  decreased  in  number  within  seven  and  a 

pitable  tenders  of  friendship  burst  upon  half  months  to  a  force  of  about  ninety 

our  ears ;  and  our  hands   were  soon  guns.     On  reaching  the  Lenda  Biver 

clasped    by   lust^,  huge   fellows,  who  they  heard  of  the  settlements  of  XJgar- 

seemed  to  enjoy  life  in  the  wilds  as  much  rowwa,  and  sheered  off  the  limits  of  his 

as  they  could  have  enjoyed  it  in  their  raiding  circle  to  obtain  a  centre  of  their 

own  Isuids.   These  came  principally  from  own,   and,   crossing    the    Lenda,   thev 

Manyema,  though  their  no  less  stout  succeeded  in  reac^g  the  south  banlc 

slaves,  armed  with  percussion  muskets  of  the  Ituri,  about  south  of  their  pres- 

and  carbines,  echoed  heartily  their  su-  ent  settiement  at  Ipoto. 

periors'  sentiments  and  professions.  As  the  natives  would  not  assist  them 

We  were  conducted  up  the  sloping  over  the  river  to  the  north  bank,  they 

clearing  through  fields  of  luxuriant  grain,  cut  down  a  big  tree,  and  with  axe  and 

by  troops  of  men  and  youngsters,  who  fire  hollowed  it  into  a  sizable  canoe, 

were  irrepressibly  frolicsome  in  their  which  conveyed    them    across    to    the 

joy  at  the  new  arrivals  and  dawning  north  bank  to  Ipoto.    Since  that  date 

promise  of  a  holidav.     On  arrival  at  the  they  had  launched  out  on  one  of  the 

village,  we  were  invited  to  take  our  seats  most  sanguinary  and  destructive  careers 

in  deep,  shady  verandas,  where  we  soon  to  which  even  Tippu-Tib's  or  Tagam- 

had  to  answer  to  hosts  of  questions  and  oyo's  career  offer  but  poor  compaiison. 

congratulations.      As  the  caravan  filed  Toward  the  Lenda  and  Ihuru  Rivers, 

past  us  to  its  allotted  quarters,  which  they  had  levelled  into  black  ashes  every 

men  were  appointed  to  show,  numerous  settlement ;  their  rage  for  destruction 

were  the  praises  to  God    uttered  by  had  even  been  vented  on  the  plantain 

them  for  our  marvellous  escapes  from  groves,  every  canoe  on  the  rivers  had 

the  terrible   wilderness  that  stretched  been  split  into  pieces,  every  island  had 

from  their  settiement  of  Ipoto  to  the  been  searched,  and  into  the  darkest  re- 

Basopo   Cataract,    a    distance    of    197  cesses  whither  a  slight  track  could  be 

miles — ^praises  in  which,  in  our  inmost  traced,  they  had  penetrated,  with  only 

hearts,  each  one  of  our  sorely  tried  car-  one  dominating  passion,  which  was  to 

avan  most  heartily  joined.  kill  as  many  of  the  men  and  capture  as 

many  of  tiie  women  and  children  as 

This  community  of  ivory  hunters,  es-  craft  and  cruelty  would  enable  them, 

tablished    at    Ipoto,    had    arrived  five  How  far  northward  or  eastward   had 

months  previous  to  our  coming  from  the  these  people   reached?  one  said    nine 

banks  of  the  Lualaba,  from  a  point  situ-  days'  march,  another  fifteen  days' ;  but 

ated  between  the  exits  of  the  Lowwa  and  wherever  they  had  gone  they  had  done 

the  Leopold  into  the  great  river.    The  precisely  as  we  had  seen  between  the 

journey  had  occupied  them  seven  and  a  Lenda  Biver  and  Ipoto,  and  reduced  the 

naif  months,  and  they  had  seen  neither  forest  land  into  a  howling  wilderness, 

grass  nor  open  country,  nor  even  heard  and  throughout  all  the  immense  area 

of  them  during  their  wanderings.     They  had  left  scarcely  a  hut  standing, 

had  halted  a  month  at  Kinnena  on  the  What  these  destroyers  had    left  of 

Lindi,  and  had  built  a  station-house  for  groves  and  plantations  of  plantain  and 
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T3ananas,  xnanioo,  and  corn-fields,  the  Kbamisi's  area  was  along  the  line  o|  the 
elephant,  chimpanzee,  and  monkeys  had  Ihnru,  then  east  to  Ibwiri ;  to  Sangara^ 
trampled  and  crashed  into  decaying  and  meni  all  the  land  east  and  west  between 
putrid  muck,  and  in  their  places  had  the  Ibina  and  Ihuru  affluents  of  tiie  It- 
sprung  up,  with  the  swiftness  of  mush-  uri.  Altogether  there  were  one  hun- 
rooms,  whole  hosts  of  large -leafed 
plants  native  to  the  soil,  briars,  cala- 
mus and  bush,  which  the  natives  had 
in  times  past  suppressed  with  their 
knives,  axes,  and  hoes.  With  each  season  pip*  from  Avij«ii. 
the  bash  grew  more  robust  and  taller, 

and  a  few  seasons  only  were  wanted  to  dred  and  fifty  fighting  men,  but  only 

cover  all  traces  of  former  habitation  and  about  ninety  were  armed  with  guns. 

labor.  Kilonga-Longa   was  still   at   Kinnena, 

From  Ipoto  to  the  Lenda  the  distance  and  was  not  expected  for  three  months 

by  our  track  is  one  hundred  and  five  yet 

miles.  Assume  that  this  is  the  distance  The  fighting  men  under  the  three 
eastward  to  which  their  ravages  have  leaders  consieSed  of  B^usu,  Balegga, 
extended,  and  northward  and  south-  and  Basongora,  youths  who  were  trained 
ward,  and  we  have  something  like  forty-  by  the  Manyema  as  riders  in  the  forest 
four  thousand  square  miles.  We  know  region,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1876. 
what  TJgarrowwa  has  done,  what  he  is  Manyema  youths  had  been  trained  by 
still  doing  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  mind ;  Arabs  and  Waswahili  of  the  east  coast 
and  we  know  what  the  Anibs  about  Stan-  We  see  in  this  extraordinary  increase  in 
ley  Falls  are  doing  on  the  Lumami,  and  the  number  of  raiders  in  the  upper 
what.sort  of  devil's  work  Mumi  Muhala  Congo  basin  the  fruits  of  the  Arab  policy 
and  Bwana  Mohamed  are  perpetrating  of  kifiing  off  the  adult  aborigines  and  pre- 
around  Lake  Ozo,  the  source  of  the  serving  the  children.  The  ffirls  are  dis- 
Lulu ;  and  once  we  know  where  their  tributed  among  the  Arab,  SwahiH,  and 
centres  are  located,  we  may  with  a  pair  Manyema  harems,  the  boys  are  trained 
of  compasses  draw  great  circles  round  to  carry  arms  and  are  exercised  in  the 
each,  and  park  off  areas  of  forty  thou-  use  of  them.  When  they  are  grown  tall 
sand  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  and  strong  enough  they  are  rewarded 
into  which  half  a  dozen  resolute  men,  with  wives  from  &e  female  servants  of 
aided  by  their  hundreds  of  bandits,  have  the  harem,  and  then  are  admitted  part- 
divided  about  three-fourths  of  the  great  ners  in  these  bloodv  ventures.  So 
upper  Congo  forest  for  the  sole  pur-  many  parts  of  the  pronts  are  due  to  the 

pose    of  mur-  great  proprietor,  such  as  Tippu-Tib,  or 

der,    and    be-  Said  bin  Abed ;  a  less  number  becomes 

coming  heirs  the  due  of  the  headmen,  and  the  re- 

to  a  few  hun-  mainder  becomes  the  property  of  the 

dred  tusks  of  bandits.    At  other  times  large  ivories, 

ivory.  over  thirty-five    pounds  each,  become 

At  the  date  the  proi)erty  of  the  proprietor ;  all  over 

of  our  arrival  twenty  pounds  to  thirty-five  pounds  be- 

Pip«  of  th«  undutuma.          at  Ipoto,  there  long  to  the  headmen ;  scraps,  pieces,  and 

were  the  Man-  young  ivory  are  permitted  to  be  kept 
yema  headmen,  physically  fine  stalwart  by  the  lucky  finders.  Hence  every  mem- 
fellows,  named  Ismailia^  Khamisi,  and  ber  of  the  caravan  is  inspired  to  do  his 
Sangarameni,  who  were  responsible  to  best.  The  caravan  is  well  armed  and 
Kilonga-Longa,  their  chief,  for  the  fol-  well  manned  by  the  proprietor,  who 
lowers  and  operations  intrusted  to  their  stays  at  home  on  the  Congo  or  Lualaba 
charge.  At  alternate  periods  each  set  indulging  in  rice  and  'pUsi  and  the  ex- 
out  ^m  Ipoto  to  his  own  special  sub-  cesses  of  his  harem  ;  the  headmen,  in- 
district.  Thus  to  Ismailia  all  roads  spired  by  greed  and  cupidity,  become 
from  Ipoto  to  Ibwiri,  and  east  to  the  ferocious  and  stem ;  the  bandits  fiing 
Ituri,  were  given  as  his  special  charge,  themselves  upon  a  settlement  without 
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up  between  us.  Their  cordiality  prob- 
ably arose  from  a  belief  that  our  loads 
contained  some  desirable  articles ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  first-class  beads  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  purchase 
of  all  their  stock  of  com  were  lost  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  canoe  near  Panga  Falls, 
and  the  gold-braided  Arab  bumooses 
were  stolen  below  Ugarrowwa,  by  de- 
serters. Disappointed  at  not  receiving 
the  expected  quantity  of  fine  cloth  or 
fine  beads,  they  proceeded  systematical- 
ly to  tempt  our  men  to  sell  everything 
iiiey  possessed,  shirts,  caps,  daoles, 
waist-cloths,  knives,  belts,  which,  being 
their  personal  property,  we  had  no  ob- 
jection. But  the  lucky  owners  of  such 
articles,  having  been  seen  by  others  less 
fortunate  hugely  enjoying  varieties  of 
succulent  food,  were  the  means  of  in- 
spiring the  latter  to  envy,  and  finally  to 
theft.  The  unthrifty  and  reckless  men, 
sold  their  ammunition,  accoutrements, 
bill  hooks,  ramrods,  and  finally  their 
Kemington  rifies.  Thus,  after  escaping 
the  terrible  dangers  of  starvation  and 
such  injuries  as  the  many  savage  tribes 
could  inflict  on  us,  we  were  in  near  peril 
of  becoming  slaves  to  the  Arab  slaves. 

Despite  entreaties  for  com,  we  could 
obtain  no  more  than  two  ears  per  man 
per  day.  I  promised  to  pay  triple  price 
for  everything  received  on  the  arrival 
of  the  rear  column  ;  but  with  these  peo- 
ple a  present  possession  is  better  than 
a  prospective  one.  They  professed  to 
doubt  that  we  had  cloth,  and  to  believe 
that  we  had  travelled  aU  this  distance 
to  fight  them.  We  represented,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  we  needed  were  six 
ears  of  com  per  day  during  nine  days' 
rest.  Three  rifles  disappeared.  The 
headmen  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 
We  were  compelled  to  reflect  that  if  it 
were  true  they  suspected  we  entertained 
sinister  intentions  toward  them,  that 
surely  the  safest  and  craftiest  policy 
would  be  to  purchase  our  arms  secret- 
ly, and  disarm  us  altogether,  when  they 
could  enforce  what  terms  they  pleased 
on  us. 

On  the  21st  six  more  rifles  were  ab- 
stracted. At  this  rate  the  expedition 
would  be  wrecked  in  a  short  time,  for  a 
body  of  men  without  arms,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  forest,  with  a  host  of  men 
to  the  eastward  and  a  large  body  to  the 


westward  depending  upon  them,  were 
lost  beyond  hope  of  salvation.  Both 
advance  and  retreat  were  equally  cut 
off,  and  no  resource  would  be  left  but 
absolute  submission  to  the  chief  who 
chose  to  assert  himself  to  be  our  master, 
or  death.  Therefore  I  proposed,  for 
my  part,  to  struggle  strongly  against 
such  a  fate,  and  either  to  provoke  it  in- 
stantly,  or  ward  it  off  by  prompt  action. 

A  muster  was  made,  the  five  men 
without  arms  were  sentenced  to  twenty- 
five  lashes  each  and  to  be  tied  up. 
After  a  considerable  fume  and  fuss  hcbid 
been  exhibited,  a  man  stepped  up,  as  one 
was  about  to  imdergo  punishment,  and 
begged  permission  to  speak. 

''  This  man  is  innocent,  sir.  I  have 
his  rifle  in  my  hut,  I  seized  it  last  night 
from  Juma  [one  of  the  cooks],  son  of 
Forkali,  as  he  brought  it  to  a  Manyema 
to  seU.  It  may  be  Juma  stole  it  from 
this  man.  I  know  that  all  these  men 
have  pleaded  that  their  rifles  have  been 
stolen  by  others  while  they  slept  It 
may  be  true  as  in  this  case."  Meantime 
Juma  had  flown,  but  was  found  later  on 
hiding  in  the  com  fields.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  stolen  two,  and  had  taken 
them  to  the  informer  to  be  disposed  of 
for  com,  or  a  goat,  but  it  was  solely  at 
the  instigation  of  the  informer.  It  may 
have  been  true,  for  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  was  quite  capable  of  such  a  course  ; 
but  the  story  was  lame,  and  unreason- 
able in  this  case  and  was  rejected.  An- 
other now  came  up  and  recognized 
Juma  as  the  thief  who  had  abstracted 
his  rifle,  and  having  proved  his  state- 
ment, and  confession  having  been  made, 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  imme- 
diate execution,  which  was  accordingly 
carried  out  by  hanging. 

It  now  being  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Manyema  were  purchasing  our 
rifles  at  the  rate  of  a  few  ears  of  com 
per  gun,  I  sent  for  the  headmen,  and 
made  a  formal  demand  for  their  instant 
restitution,  otherwise  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences.  They 
were  inclined  to  be  wrathy  at  first 
They  drove  the  Zanzibaris  from  the  vil- 
lage out  into  the  clearing,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  fight,  or,  as  very 
probable,  that  the  expedition  was  about 
to  be  wrecked.  Our  men  being  so  ut- 
terly demoralized,  and  utterly  broken  in 
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up  between  us.  Their  cordiality  prob- 
ably arose  from  a  belief  that  our  loads 
coutained  some  desirable  articles ;  but 
unfortunately,  the  first-class  beads  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  purchase 
of  all  their  stock  of  com  were  lost  by  the 
capsizing  of  a  canoe  near  Panga  Falls, 
and  the  gold-braided  Arab  bumooses 
were  stolen  below  Ugarrowwa,  by  de- 
serters. Disappointed  at  not  receiving 
the  expected  quantity  of  fine  cloth  or 
fine  beads,  they  proceeded  systematical- 
ly to  tempt  our  men  to  sell  everything 
diey  possessed,  shirts,  caps,  daoles, 
waist-cloths,  knives,  belts,  which,  being 
their  personal  property,  we  had  no  ob- 
jection. But  the  lucky  owners  of  such 
articles,  having  been  seen  by  others  less 
fortunate  hugely  enjoying  varieties  of 
succulent  food,  were  the  means  of  in- 
spiring the  latter  to  envy,  and  finally  to 
theft.  The  unthrifty  and  reckless  men, 
sold  their  ammimition,  accoutrements, 
bill  hooks,  ramrods,  and  finally  their 
Bemington  rifies.  Thus,  after  escaping 
the  terrible  dangers  of  starvation  and 
such  injuries  as  the  many  savage  tribes 
could  inflict  on  us,  we  were  in  near  peril 
of  becoming  slaves  to  the  Arab  slaves. 

Despite  entreaties  for  com,  we  could 
obtain  no  more  than  two  ears  per  man 
per  day.  I  promised  to  pay  triple  price 
for  everything  received  on  the  arrival 
of  the  rear  column  ;  but  with  these  peo- 
ple a  present  possession  is  better  than 
a  prospective  one.  They  professed  to 
doubt  that  we  had  cloth,  and  to  believe 
that  we  had  travelled  all  this  distance 
to  fight  them.  We  represented,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  we  needed  were  six 
ears  of  com  per  day  during  nine  days' 
rest.  Three  rifles  disappeared.  The 
headmen  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 
We  were  compelled  to  reflect  that  if  it 
were  true  they  suspected  we  entertained 
sinister  intentions  toward  them,  that 
surely  the  safest  and  craftiest  policy 
would  be  to  purchase  our  arms  secret- 
ly, and  disarm  us  altogether,  when  they 
could  enforce  what  terms  they  pleased 
on  us. 

On  the  21st  six  more  rifles  were  ab- 
stracted. At  this  rate  the  expedition 
would  be  wrecked  in  a  short  time,  for  a 
body  of  men  without  arms,  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  forest,  with  a  host  of  men 
to  the  eastward  and  a  large  body  to  the 


westward  depending  upon  them,  were 
lost  beyond  hope  of  salvation.  Both 
advance  and  retreat  were  equally  cut 
off,  and  no  resource  would  be  left  but 
absolute  submission  to  the  chief  who 
chose  to  assert  himself  to  be  our  master, 
or  death.  Therefore  I  proposed,  for 
my  part,  to  struggle  strongly  against 
such  a  fate,  and  either  to  provoke  it  in- 
stantly, or  ward  it  off  by  prompt  action. 

A  muster  was  made,  the  five  men 
without  arms  were  sentenced  to  twenty- 
five  lashes  each  and  to  be  tied  up. 
After  a  considerable  fume  and  fuss  had 
been  exhibited,  a  man  stepped  up,  as  one 
was  about  to  imdergo  pimishment,  and 
begged  permission  to  speak. 

"  This  man  is  innocent,  sir.  I  have 
his  rifle  in  my  hut,  I  seized  it  last  night 
from  Juma  [one  of  the  cooks],  son  of 
Forkali,  as  he  brought  it  to  a  Manyema 
to  selL  It  may  be  Juma  stole  it  from 
this  man.  I  know  that  all  these  men 
have  pleaded  that  their  rifles  have  been 
stolen  by  others  while  they  slept  It 
may  be  true  as  in  this  case."  Meantime 
Juma  had  flown,  but  was  found  later  on 
hiding  in  the  corn  fields.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  stolen  two,  and  had  taken 
them  to  the  informer  to  be  disposed  of 
for  com,  or  a  goat,  but  it  was  solely  at 
the  instigation  of  the  informer.  It  may 
have  been  true,  for  scarcely  one  of  them 
but  was  quite  capable  of  such  a  course  ; 
but  the  story  was  lame,  and  unreason- 
able in  this  case  and  was  rejected.  An- 
other now  came  up  and  recognized 
Jiuna  as  the  thief  who  had  abstracted 
his  rifle,  and  having  proved  his  state- 
ment, and  confession  having  been  made, 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  imme- 
diate execution,  which  was  accordingly 
carried  out  by  hanging. 

It  now  being  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Manyema  were  purchasing  our 
rifles  at  the  rate  of  a  few  ears  of  com 
per  gim,  I  sent  for  the  headmen,  and 
made  a  formal  demand  for  their  instant 
restitution,  otherwise  they  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences.  They 
were  inclined  to  be  wrathy  at  first 
They  drove  the  Zanzibaris  from  the  vil- 
lage out  into  the  clearing,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  fight,  or,  as  very 
probable,  that  the  expedition  was  about 
to  be  wrecked.  Our  men  being  so  ut- 
terly demoralized,  and  utterly  broken  in 
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spirit  from  what  they  had  undergone 
were  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  as  they 
were  ready  to  sell  themselves  for  com — 
there  was  little  chance  of  our  winning  a 
victory  in  case  of  a  struggle.  It  re- 
quires fulness  of  stomach  to  be  brave. 
At  the  same  time  death  was  sure  to  con- 
clude us  in  any  event,  for  to  remain 
quiescent  under  such  circumstances 
tended  to  produce  an  ultimate  appeal 
to  arms.  With  those  eleven  rifles,  three 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  had 
been  sold.  No  option  presented  itself 
to  me  than  to  be  firm  in  my  demand  for 
the  rifles  ;  it  was  reiterated,  imder  a 
threat  that  I  would  proceed  to  take 
other  means,  and  as  a  proof  of  it  they 
had  but  to  look  at  the  body  hanging 
from  a  tree  ;  for  if  we  proceeded  to  such 
extremities  as  putting  to  death  one  of 
our  own  men,  they  certainly  ought  to 
know  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  per- 
fectly prepared  to  take  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  really  caused  his  death 
by  keeping  open  doors  to  receive  stolen 
property. 

Aiter  an  hour's  storming  in  their  vil- 
lage they  brought  five  rifles  to  me,  and 
to  my  astonishment  pointed  out  the  sell- 
ers of  them.  Had  it  not  been  impolitic 
in  the  first  place  to  drive  things  to  the 
extreme,!  should  have  decUned  receiving 
one  of  them  back  before  all  had  been 
returned,  and  could  I  have  been  as- 
sured of  the  aid  of  fifty  men  I  should 
have  declared  for  a  fight ;  but  just  at  this 
juncture  Uledi,  the  faithful  coxswain  of 
the  Advance,  strode  into  camp  bring- 
ing news  that  the  boat  was  safe  at  the 
landing-place  of  Ipoto  and  of  his  dis- 
covery of  the  six  missing  chiefs  in  a 
starving  and  bewildered  state  four  miles 
from  the  settlement.  This  produced 
a  revulsion  of  feeling.  Gratitude  for 
the  discovery  of  my  lost  men,  the  sight 
of  Uledi — the  knowledge  that,  after  all, 
despite  the  perverseness  of  human  nat- 
ure, I  had  some  faithful  fellows,  left  me 
for  the  time  speechless.  a     z*"^-. 

Then  the  tale  was  told  to  Ulf  '  & 
he  imdertook  the  business  of  em(  *-Jlt- 
ing  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Manyema, 
and  pleaded  with  me  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  on  the  score  that  the  dark  d;  vs 
were  ended,  and  happy  days  he  was  s  e 
were  in  store  for  us. 

"For  surely,  dear  master,"  he  h. 


"  after  the  longest  night  comes  day,  and 
why  not  sunshine  after  darkness  with 
us  ?  I  think  of  how  many  long  nights 
and  dark  days  we  pulled  through  in  the 
old  times  when  we  pierced  Africa  to- 
gether, and  now  let  your  heart  be  at 
peace.  Please  God  we  shall  forget  our 
troubles  before  long.*' 

The  culprits  were  ordered  to  be  bound 
until  morning.  XJledi,  with  his  bold, 
frank  way,  sailed  straight  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Manyema  headmen.  Pres- 
ents of  com  were  brought  to  me,  apolo- 
gies were  made  and  accepted.  The 
corn  was  distributed  among  the  people, 
and  we  ended  this  troublesome  day, 
which  had  brought  us  all  to  the  verge  of 
dissolution  in  much  greater  content  than 
could  have  been  hoped  from  its  ominous 
commencement 

Our  land-wandering  chiefs,  who  were 
sent  as  heralds  of  our  approach  to  Ipo- 
to, arrived  on  Sunday  flie  23d.  They 
surely  had  made  but  a  fruitless  quest, 
and  they  found  us  old  residents  of  the 
place  they  had  been  despatched  to  seek. 
Haggard,  wan,  and  feeble  from  seventeen 
days'  feeding  on  what  the  uninhabited 
wilderness  afforded,  they  were  also 
greatly  abashed  at  their  failure.  They 
had  reached  the  Ibina  Biver,  which  flows 
fi'om  the  southeast,  and  struck  it  two 
days  above  the  confluence  vdth  the 
Ituri ;  they  had  then  followed  the  trib- 
utary down  to  the  junction,  had  found  a 
canoe  and  rowed  across  to  the  right  bank, 
where  they  had  nearly  perished  from 
hunger.  Fortunately  "Dledi  had  discov- 
ered them  in  time,  had  informed  them 
of  the  direction  of  Ipoto,  and  they  had 
crawled  as  they  best  could  to  camp. 

Before  night  Sangarameni,  the  third 
headman,  appeared  from  a  raid,  i 
fifteen  fine  ivories.  He  said  he  had  ; 
etrated  a  twenty  days'  journey,  and  from 
a  high  hill  had  viewed  an  open  country 
all  grass  land. 

Out  of  a  supply  I  obtained  on  this 
day  I  was  able  to  give  two  ears  of  com 
per  man,  and  to  store  a  couple  of  bas- 
kets for  Nelson's  party.  But  events 
were  not  pre  ressing  smoothly ;  I  could 
obtain  no  fa  arable  answer  to  my  en- 
treaty for  a  »  ief  party.  One  of  our 
men  had  been  speared  to  death  by  the 
Manyema  on  a  charge  of  stealing  com 
from  the  fields.     One  had  been  hanged. 
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twenty  had  been  flogged  for  atealiug  Mauyema  knaveB  whom  we  had  seen  on 
ammunition,  another  had  received  two  October  2d.  Oat  of  fifteen  men  they 
hundred  cuta  from  the  Manyema  for  at-  had  lost  one  man  from  an  arrow  wound, 
tempting  to  BteaL  If  onlythemen could  They  had  wandered  for  twenty-four 
have  reaeoned  aensibly  during  these  days  days  to  find  the  track  ;  but  having  no 
how  quickly  matters  could  have  been  other  loads  than  provisions  theee  had 
settled  otherwise  I  lasted  with  economy  for  fifteen  days, 

I  had  spoken  and  warned  them  with    but  for  the  last  nine  days  they  had  sub- 
all  eamestness  to  "  endure,  and   cheer    aisted  on  mushrooms  and  wild  fruit, 
up,"  and  that  there  were  two  ways  of        On  this  evening  I  succeeded  in  draw- 
setthng  all  this,  but  that  I  was  afraid    ing    a  contract,  and  getting  the  three 
of  them  only,  for   they  preferred   the    headmen  to  agree  to  the  following : 
refuse  of  the  Manyema  to   our  wages        "  To  send  thirty  men  to  the  relief  of 
and  work.    The  Manyema  were  proving    Captain  Nelson,  with  four  hundred  ears 
to   them    what    they   might   expect    of    of  com  for  his  party, 
them  ;   and  with  us  the  worst  days  were        "  To  provide  Captain  Nelson  and  Sur- 
over ;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  march  be-    geon  Parke,  and  all  sick  men  unable  to 
yond  the  utmost  reach  of  the  Manyema    work  in  the  fields,  with  provisions,  until 
raids,  when  we  should  all  become  as  ro-    our  return  from  Lake  ^bert 
bust  as  they.     Bah  !     I  might  as  well        "  The  service  of  a  guide  from  Ipoto  to 
have  addressed  my  appeals  to  the  trees    Ibwiri,  for  which  they  were  to  be  paid 
of  the  forest  as  unto  wretches  so  sodden    one  bale  and  a  half  of  cloth  on  the  ar- 
in  despair.  rival  of  the  rear  column." 

The  Manyema  had  promised  me  three  It  was  drawn  up  in  Arabic  by  Bashid, 
several  times  by  this  day  to  send  eighty  and  in  English  by  myself,  and  witnessed 
men  as  a  rehef  party  to  Nelson's  camp ;    by  three  men. 

but  the  arrival  of  Sangarameni,  and  va-  For  some  fancy  articles  of  personal 
riouB  misunderstandings  and  other  tri-  property  I  succeeded  in  purchasing  for 
fies  had  disturbed  the  arrangements.  Mr.   Jephson  and  Captain  Nelson  two 

hundred  and  fifty  ears  of  Indian  com, 
and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pistol 
cartridges  I  bought  another  quantity, 
and  for  an  ivory-framed  mirror  from  a 
dressing-case  purchased  two  baaket- 
fuls  ;  for  three  bottles  of  ottar  of  roses  I 
obtained  three  fowls,  so  that  I  had  one 
thousand  ears  of  com  for  the  relieving 
and  relieved  parties. 

On  the  26th  Mr.  Mounteney  Jephson, 
forty  Zanzibaris,  and  thirty  Manyema 
slaves  started  on  their  journey  to  Nel- 
son's camp.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
introduce  Mr.  Jephson's  report  on  his 
journey. 

Jephson'g  Rescue  of  Nelson. 

A»AB  Settlement  at  Iroro. 
A  J.  MDur.i*»>y  J.phun.  November  4,  1887. 

Dear  Sib:  I  left  at  mid-day  on  Octo- 
On  the  24th  firing  was  heard  on  the  ber  26th,  and  arrived  at  the  river  and 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  under  the  crossed  over  with  thirty  Manyema  and 
plea  that  it  indicated  the  arrival  of  Ki-  forty  Zanzibarls  under  my  charge  the 
tonga-Longa,  the  reHef  caravan  was  same  afternoon  and  camped  on  landing, 
again  prevented  from  setting  out.  The  next  morning  we  started  off  early 

The  next  day  those  who  had  fired  ar-  and  reached  the  camp,  where  we  had 
rived  in  camp,  and  proved  to  be  the    crossed  the  river  when  we  were  wander- 
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ing  ftbont  in  a  starving  condition  in  All  were  passed  by  quickly  to-day,  and 
Bearch  of  the  Arabs ;  by  mid-day  ttie  again  the  ekeletona  in  the  road  testified 
signs  and  arrow-heads  we  had  marked    to  the   trials    through  which   we  had 


(Fram  a  phnograpb.) 

on  the  trees  to  show  the  chiefs  we  had  passed.     Ab  I  came  down  the  hill  into 

crossed  were  still  fresh.     I  reached  an-  Nelson's  camp,  not  a  sound  was  heard 

other  of  our  camps  that  night.    The  nest  but  the  groans  of  two  dying  men  in  a 

day  we  did  nearly  three  of  our  former  hut  close  by.     The  whole  place  had  a 

marches.     The  camp  where  Feruzi  Ali  deserted  and  woe-begone  look.    I  came 

had  got  his  death-wound,  and  where  we  quietly  round  the  tent  and  found  Nelson 

had  spent  three  such  miserable  days  of  sitting   there  ;  we   clasped   hands,   and 

hunger  and  anxiety,  looked  very  dismal  then,  poor  fellow  1  he  turned  away  and 

as  we  passed  through  it.     During  the  sobbed,  and  muttered  something  about 

day  we  passed  the  skeletons  of  three  of  being  very  weak. 

our  men  who  had  follen  down  and  died  Nelson  was  greatly  changed  in  ap- 
from  sheer  starvation  ;  they  were  grim  pearance,  being  worn  and  haggard- 
reminders  of  the  misery  through  which  looking,  with  deep  lines  about  his  eyes 
we  had  so  lately  gone.  and  mouth.  He  told  me  his  anxiety 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  I  started  had  been  intense,  as  day  after  day 
off  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  deter-  passed  and  no  relief  came  ;  he  hod  at 
mining  to  reach  Nelson  that  day  and  de-  last  made  up  bis  mind  that  something 
cide  the  question  as  to  his  being  yet  had  happened  to  us,  and  that  we  bad 
alive.  Accompanied  by  one  man  only  been  compelled  to  abandon  him.  He 
I  soon  found  myself  far  ahead  of  my  fol-  had  lived  chiefly  upon  fruits  and  fungi 
lowers.  As  I  neared  Nelson's  camp  a  which  his  two  boys  had  brought  in  from 
feverish  anxiety  to  know  his  fate  pos-  day  to  day.  Of  the  fifty-two  men  you 
sessed  me,  and  I  pushed  on  through  left  with  him,  only  five  remained,  of 
streams  and  creeks,  by  banks  and  bogs,  whom  two  were  in  a  dying  state.  All 
over  which  our  starving  people  had  the  rest  had  either  deserted  him  or  were 
slowly    toiled    with    the   boat   sections,  dead. 
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He  has  himself  given  you  an  account 
of  his  losses  from  death  and  desertion. 
I  gave  him  the  food  you  sent  him,  which 
I  had  carefully  watched  on  the  way,  and 
he  had  one  of  the  chickens  and  some 
porridge  cooked  at  once  ;  it  was  the  first 
nourishing  food  he  had  tasted  for  many 
days.  After  I  had  been  with  him  there 
a  couple  of  hours  my  people  came  in, 
and  all  crowded  round  the  tent  to  offer 
him  their  congratulations. 

You  remember  Nelson's  feet  had  been 
very  bad  for  some  days  before  we  left 
him ;  he  had  hardly  left  the  tent  the 
whole  time  he  had  been  here.  At  one 
time  he  had  had  ten  ulcers  on  one  foot, 
but  he  had  now  recovered  from  them  in 
a  great  measure,  and  said  he  thought  he 
would  be  able  to  march  slowly.  On  the 
30th  we  began  the  return  march.  I 
gave  out  most  of  the  loads  to  the  Man- 
yema  and  Zanzibaris,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  thirteen  boxes  of  ammunition  and 
seven  other  loads ;  these  I  buried,  and 
Parke  will  be  able  to  fetch  them  later 
on. 

Nelson  did  the  marches  better  than  I 
expected,  though  he  was  much  knocked 
up  at  the  end  of  each  day.  On  the  re- 
turn march  we  crossed  the  river  lower 
down  and  made  our  way  up  the  right 
bank  and  struck  your  old  road  a  day's 
march  from  the  Arab  camp.  Here 
again  we  passed  more  skeletons,  at  one 
place  there  were  three  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  each  other. 

On  the  fifth  day,  that  is  November  3d, 
we  reached  the  ijab  camp,  and  Nelson's 
relief  was  accomplished.  He  has  already 
picked  up  wonderfully  in  spite  of  the 
marching,  but  he  cannot  get  sleep  at 


night,  and  is  still  in  a  nervous  and 
highly  strung  state  ;  the  rest  in  the 
Arab  camp  will,  I  trust,  set  him  up  again. 
It  is  certain  that  in  his  state  of  health 
he  could  not  have  followed  us  in  our 
wanderings  in  search  of  food ;  he  must 
have  fallen  by  the  way. 

I  am  &c.,  &c., 
(Signed)  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Ismaili 
entered  my  hut  and  declared  that  he  had 
become  so  attached  to  me  that  he  would 
dearly  love  to  go  through  the  process 
of  blood-brotherhood  with  me.  As  I 
was  about  to  intrust  Captain  Nelson 
and  Surgeon  Parke,  and  about  thirty 
sick  men,  to  the  charge  of  himself  and 
to  brother  chiefs,  I  readily  consented, 
though  it  was  somewhat  infra  dig.  to 
make  brotherhood  with  a  slave ;  but  as 
he  was  powerful  in  that  bloody  gang  of 
bandits,  I  pocketed  my  dignity  and  un- 
derwent the  ceremony.  I  then  selected 
a  five-guinea  rug,  silk  handkerchiefs,  a 
couple  of  yards  of  crimson  broad-cloth, 
and  a  few  other  costly  trifles.  Finally, 
I  made  another  written  agreement  for 
guides  to  accompany  me  to  the  distance 
of  fifteen  camps,  which  he  said  was  the 
limit  of  his  territory,  and  for  good  treat- 
ment of  my  officers,  and  handed  to  him 
a  gold  watch  and  chain,  value  £49  in 
London,  as  pledge  of  this  agreement, 
in  presence  of  Surgeon  Parke. 

The  next  day,  after  leaving  Surgeon 
Parke  to  attend  to  his  friend  Nelson, 
and  twenty-nine  men,  we  left  Ipoto  with 
our  reduced  force  to  strive  once  more 
with  the  hunger  of  the  wilderness. 
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THE    CITY    HOUSE. 

[THE  BAST  AND  SOUTH  J 

By  Russell  Sturgis. 

IN  this  paper  a  cihr  house  is  assumed  to  have  its  windows  in  the  two  narrow 

to  be  one  which  forme  part  of  a  faces  only,  or  else,  if  a  comer  house,  it 

thickly  built  neighborhood.  The  city  has  the  street  on  two  sides  of  it,  and  an- 

house,  according  to  this  standard,  occu-  other  house  set  close  against  it  on  one 

pies  a  lot  which  it  almost  entirely  fills,  side.     Houses  which  are  freer  in    this 

It  ia  either  enclosed  on  both  sides,  so  as  respect,  and  have  windows  on  all  four 
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sides,  and  those  which  have,  moreover,  of-the-wa;  street  differ  merely  in  di- 
some  ground  about  them,  which  circuin-  menetona,  and  in  such  minor  features 
stance  will  usually  modify  their  plan,  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  col- 
come  under  the  head  of  suburban  houaeB,  umns  which  seem  to  reinforce  the  parti- 
and  will  be  considered  at  another  time,  tion  between  the  parlors,  and  the  simi- 
The  very  simple  New  York  house  of  lar  architectural  adornments  of  the  prin- 
1830  and  the  years  foUowing,  and  the  cipal  entrance.  The  stoop  •  contuned 
more  stately  houses  of  the  satue  epoch  „.  ,„.,_, 
were  aliie  planned  nearlj  aa  in  Ptal.  >4"&rtd°i,?lS,ae  XfJS'S.r.rr.S 
The  n.anoon  ot  Waahineton  Square  and  "'j;'"^,;  rpS.".L?:!,"±,'S;ffl,",2S 

the  six-thousand-dollar  house  of  an  out-  does.   It  Forreeponda  very  cloael;  to  Um  FiencOi  ptrron. 
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Plan  1.— A  Washington  Square 
House,  New  York,  about 
1830. 


not  less  than  eight  risers  in  addition  to  the  door-sill ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  visitor  had  to  mount  at  least  nine  steps  from 
the  sidewalk  to  reach  the  parlor  floor;  very  often  there 
were  eleven  or  twelve  steps  in  alL  Indeed,  one  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  who,  in  1870,  was  building  a  house  into 
which  he  wished  to  incorporate  his  reminiscences  of  the 
early  time,  insisted  on  a  total  height  of  seven  feet  seven 
inches  for  his  stoop,  or  thirteen  risers  of  seven  inches 
each,  which  he  thought  was  the 
normal  height  and  arrangement  of 
a  New  York  stoop.  In  houses  of 
1830,  both  the  larger  and  the  small- 
er, the  front  basement  room  was 
expected  to  be  used  as  a  dining- 
room.  So  much  of  the  common 
London  house  plan  was  retained, 
with,  however,  this  important  dif- 
ference— that  instead  of  entering 
the  house  on  the  dining-room  floor, 
and  going  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
rooms,  you  entered  the  house  on 
the  drawing-room  floor,  and  were 
obliged  to  plunge  downstairs  to  the 
dining-room.  The  kitchen  occu- 
pied tiie  back  part  of  the  basement 
story,  and  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room 
were  closets  and  pantries,  with  sometimes  a  trap  in  the 

waU  through  which  dishes  could 
be  passed,  and  sometimes  a  free 
doorway.  The  back  yard  was  not, 
as  has  been  the  later  custom,  dug 
out  to  the  level  of  six  or  eight 
inches  below  the  kitchen  floor,  but 
remained  at  the  original  level,  and 
an  area,  that  is,  a  simken  enclos- 
ure with  retaining  walls  and  a  few 
rough  stone  steps,  was  made  for 
access  to  the  kitchen.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  there  was  the  well-known 
arrangement  of  a  large  bedroom  in 
front  with  two  windows,  and  a 
smaU  one  adjoining  it;  the  same 
arrangement  in  the  rear,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  large  bed- 
rooms occupied  by  closets,  called 
in  New  York,  of  old,  always  "  pan- 
triea" 

After  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water  into  New  York,  a  bath  was  put  up  in  the 
smaller  back  room,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  nowadays, 
the  back  hall-bedroom  ;  and,  in  houses  built  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Croton  water,  this  was  almost  uniformly 
used  as  the  bathroom.  The  water-supply  in  these  houses 
was,  however,  limited  to  this  bathroom  and  to  the  kitchen 
sink.  There  were  no  "  set "  wash-trays,  no  water-supply 
^.     ,    ^      ^  „.      ,  for  the  furnace — ^for  there  was  no  furnace,  at  least  of  the 

Plan  2. — Ground  Plan  of  a  ,  ,  .     i        •  •        i-i        -i      •• 

Southern  House.  modem  sort — uo  permanent  basms  m  the  bedrooms,  no 


Plan  3. — Ground  Floor  of  a 
House  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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sinks  or  other  conTeniences  to  which  means  of  a  movable  ladder.  The  cellar 
water  was  supplied ;  furthermore,  there  was  paved  with  cobble-stones,  and  had 
was  no  dumb-waiter  connecting  the  kit-  no  fittings  beyond  a  few  shelves  and  one 
chen  floor  and  the  parlor  floor,  because  or  two  "hanging  shelves,"  which  were 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  family  would  light  platforms,  hung  by  strips  of  wood 
eat  anywhere  except  in  the  front  base-  nailed  to  the  beams  overhead ;  but  at 
ment  room.    Access  to  the  roof  was  by    least  every  house  had  a  cellar  under  ita 

whole  extent,  and  this 
partly  made  up  for  the 
absent  garret,  which  the 
growing  di^wsition  to 
make  what  are  called 
flat  roofs — that  is,  roofs 
with  a  very  slight  in- 
clination, and  covered, 
usually,  with  metal — 
was  beginning  to  ban- 
ish. Such  a  house,  if  it 
had  two  full  stories  of 
bedrooms  above  the  par- 
lors, was  still  called  a 
"  two-story  house  with 
finished  attic,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  parlor  story 
counted  as  one,  and  the 
second  bedroom  story 
was  still  the  attic, 
whether  it  was  every- 
where nine  feet  or  more 
high  in  the  clear,  or 
whether,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  slope  of  the 
roof  cut  off  the  back 
rooms  to  a  height  of  six 
or  even  five  feet  at  the 
rear  vrall  The  front 
was  of  plain  brick,  with 
white  marble  lintels  and 
stoop  in  the  handsomer 
houses  of  Bleecker 
Street,  Washington 
Place,  Washington 
Square,  and  the  like,  or 
of  Connecticut  brown 
stone  in  Clinton  Place, 
lower  Fifth  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Avenue,  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  There  was 
extreme  simplicity  in  all 
the  fittings  and  appoint- 
ments, vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there 
a  costly  detail ;  thus,  in 
many  of  these  houses, 
the  doors  of  the  parlor 
Old  Type  ot  Houl*  In  Seich  Strut,  Boiton.  stoi^,  sud  sometimcs  of 
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the  first  bedroom  story,  were  of  ma-  tirban  tj^,  was  usual.  Flan  2  shows  the 
hogany  or  rosewood  veneered  work,  ground-floor  of  such  a  house  of  the 
extremely    handsome,    well-made,    and     smaller  and  cheaper  sort,  and  it  will  ho 


costly,  while  all  the  woodwork  around  seen  that  such  a  plan  presupposes  lower 

them  was  of  white  pine,  simply  painted  prices  for  land  and  the  possibility  of 

white,   and   without   carving  or  oma-  using,  for  an  eight-thousand  or  a  ten- 

ment  of  applied  composition.     The  ten-  thousand  dollar  house,  a   larger,  or  at 

dency  of  the  epoch  thirfy  years  earlier  least  a  wider,  lot  than  New  York  allowed 

for    rather   elaborate    d,icoration,  with  to  a  house  of  twice  the  cost.     The  front 

plaster,  stucco,  and  the  like,  in  the  class-  building  has  hut  one  room  and   the 

ical  style,  and  applied  freely  to  cornices  staircase   hall  in  its  depth  ;   and  this 

and  ceilings,  had  also  disappeared,  and  front  building  is  usually  three  actual 

a  severe  uniformity  had  become  the  rule,  stories  in  height,  namely,  the  ground- 

The  picture  on  p.  694  gives  the  exte-  story,  raised  only  two  or  three  steps 
rior  of  such  a  house,  taken  from  one  of  above  the  sidewalk  ;  the  drawing-room 
those  now  standing  on  the  north  side  of  story  above  this,  and  a  third  story  con- 
Washington  Square.  The  only  discrep-  tainmg  perhaps  two  bedrooms.  The 
ancy  between  plan  and  exterior  view  is  back  building  contains,  above  the  rooms 
that  the  latter  has  a  more  elaborate  en-  shown  in  the  plan,  at  least  one  story  of 
trance  ;  the  doorway  proper  more  deep-  bedrooms.  The  hack  stmrs  leading  from 
ly  recessed  and  decorated  with  wooden  the  kitchen  communicate  with  this  and 
columns  within  the  recess,  while  a  mar-  witha  sort  of  garret  above.  There  is  no 
ble  porch  decorates  the  opening  in  the  water-supply  to  thehouse  except  a  pump 
house-wall.  attheendof  the  yard,  which  pump,  how- 

Tn  Baltimore  ami  the  more  Southern  ever,  was  replaced  by  a  hydrant  when 

cities  a  very  different  plan  of  house,  and  water  from  an  aqueduct  was  to  be  had. 

one  more  nearly  approaching  the  sub-  Flan  3  shows  a  modification  of  this 
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plan  in  the  direction  of  greater  elegance  areas,  and  courtyarda,  to  use  the  most 

and  coat.     The  plan  ia  as  noticeable  tor  familiar  terme.     Boaton,  indeed,  was  a 

conTenience  and  pleasantness,  as,  in  ita  very  crowded  place  before  the  building 

amaller  way,  is  Plan  2.     The  little  paaa-  up  of  Bact  Bay  was  begun.     The  cu- 

age  leading  to  the  aide  door  would  seem  rioua  arrangement  of  the  entrance  flight 

to   aeparate  the  dining-room  from  the  of  stepa  witiiin  the  wall  of  the  house  was 

parlors  enough  and  not  too  much.  as  charaeteristio  a  feature  of   Boston 

The  auperiority  of  these  plans  over  atreets  as  any  that  could  be  named.  Plan 

the  New  York  one,  in  all  that  goes  to  4  ahows  the  lowest  atory,  raised  five  or 

make  up  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  is  six  stepa  above  the  sidewidk.     The  front 

obviouB ;  but  their  merita  are  directly  room  was  neariy  always  arranged  for  a 

traceable  to  the  low  price  of  land.     The  dining-room,    and   bo   used  ;    the   back 

unfortunate  atep  taken  long  ago  by  our  room  was  the  kitchen,  and  beneath  this 

now-forgotten  predecessors  of   placing  story  there  waa  nothing  but  the  cellar. 

New  Tork  City  on  this  narrow  idand  of  raised  half  above  the  ground,  like  a  New 

Manhattan  was  felt  in  its  fatal  influence  York  basement  story,  and  including  the 

on   the  comfort  of  our  homea  before  curious  "  archway,"  by  means  of  which 

New  York  contained  a  quarter  of  a  mill-  acceas  waa  had  to  the  kitchen  by  the 

ion  of  inhabitants.  tradesmen  supplying  the  family.     The 

The  Boaton  type  of  house.  Plans  4  and  butcher  -  boy,  ringing  at  the  archway 

5  [p.  701],  seems  to  indicate  a  still  great-  bell,  plunged  down  a  steep  flight  of 

er  scarcity  of  land  than  existed  in  New  stepa  when  the  door  waa  opened,  passed 

York,  in  which  latter  city  the  streets  at  through  a  paasage-way  partitioned  o£f 

least  were  tolerably  wide  and  allowed  of  from  the  ceUar,  mounted  a  second  flight 

the  usual  exterior   appliances — stoops,  of  steps  to  the  back  yard,  and  so  found 
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himBelf  opposite  the  kitchen  door.  It  cost  of  such  a  house  was  about  the  same 
voB,  indeed,  the  Baltimore  or  Fhila-  as  that  of  a  New  York  house  of  the 
delphia  aUey  adapted  to  a  small  lot  by  same  size,  but  the  Boston  lot  was  not 
being  put  tmder  the  house  instead  of  usually  of  the  full  depth  of  a  hundred 
beside  it ;  and  there  were  Boston  houses  feet.  Li  view  of  the  small  size  of  the 
which  retained  the  alley  on  the  street  back  yard,  the  "  wash  "  was  dried  on  the 
level,  and  were  carried  over  it  and  so  roof  of  the  one-story  extension,  and  the 
made  wider  in  the  upper  stories.  Plan  frames  and  racks  adapted  to  this  pur- 
6  shows  the  drawing-room  floor  of  a  pose  were  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Boston  house  of  this  sort ;  and,  as  the  interior  of  an  old  Boston  block, 
room  back  of  the  staircase  was  often  ar-  The  picture  on  p.  696  is  a  front  view 
ranged  for  a  china-closet,  it  would  seem  of  such  a  house.  The  steps  that  lead  up 
that  the  Boston  family  used  often  to  to  the  front  door  might  be  of  wood,  as 
dine  iu  the  back  parlor.  There  was  no  they  were  partially  protected  from  the 
dumb-waiter,  to  be  sure,  but  Boston  weather,  and  they  were  so  except  in 
always  was  inclined  to  ttjce  after  Lon-  rather  costly  houses.  It  was  noticeable 
don,  and  to  this  day  a  waiting-maid  iu  that  in  these  houses  there  was  no  projec- 
a  London  house  brings  all  the  dishes  for  tion  of  any  sort  beyond  the  house- wall, 
the  table  up  at  least  one  flight  of  stairs  nothing  belonging  to  the  house  which 
to  the  dining  -  room,  an  arrangement  in  any  way  encroached  upon  the  streeL 
which  a  New  York  maid  or  man  would  Perhaps  a  scraper  for  the  feet  at  the 
consider  quite  out  of  the  question,  main  entrance  would  be  the  only  acces- 
There  was  no  plumbing  and  no  water-  sory  which  invaded  the  public  way,  or 
supply  in  such  a  house  except  in  the  perhaps  the  uppei'most  step  of  the  night 
Htchen,  no  dumb-waiter,  no  furnace,  leading  to  the  archway  would  invade 
"When  the  Cocbituate  water  was  brought  the  sidewalk  to  the  width  of  a  foot  or 
into  the  city  a  bath-room  was  perhaps  somewhat  less.  The  New  Yorker  walk- 
fitted  up  in  the  ground-floor  extension,  ing  along  the  Boston  streets  hod  a  cn- 
or  more  rarely  in  the  third  story.     The  rlous  sensation  of  brushing  the  walls  of 
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the  houaes  vrith  his  elbow,  and  of  being  time  which  put  all  the  living-rooms  on 

within  two  feet  of  the  people  looking  one  floor,  and  very  nearly  on  the  level 

out  of  the  windows  of  the  ground  floor,  of  the  street.     It  is  curious  to  see  this 

Something  of  the  same  kind  we  shall  retention    of  an  eminently  out^f-town 

find  in  Philadelphia.     The  narrow  and  feature  in  so  thickly  built  a  city.    Plan 

crooked  streets,  lined  on  both  sides  with  6  gives  us  the  ground  floor  of  such 

houses  like  these,  gave  a  singular  air  of  a  house  as  this.     The  wealthy  Quaker 

sternness  and  simplicity   to  the  town,  merchants  of  Philadelphia  may  be  said 

and  caused  to  a  certain  estent  what  was  to  have  brought  this  kind  of  house  to 

colled  the  English  look  of  Boston.  as  great  perfection  as  the  plan  allows. 

In  the  three  typicalhouses  we  have  been  Their  fittings  and  decorations  were  of 

considering,  it  was  always  assumed  that  the  most  simple  character,  so  far  as  the 

the  dining-room  would  be  on  the  floor  variety  of  form  and  color  is  concerned, 

below  that  occupied  by  the  drawing-  but  the  workmanship  was  excellent,  and 

mom  or  rooms  ;  but  in  Philadelphia  a  there  was  no  rejection  of  such  worldly 

type  of  house  was  in  use  from  an  early  features  as  expensive  wall-paper  witli 
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gold  patterns  on  a  gray  ground,  and 
doors  and  mantel-pieces  of  somewhat 
costly  materials.  In  general,  the  fittings 
and  appointments  were  at  least  as  good 
as  those  of  Boston  and  New  York.  As 
regards  the  plan,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Philadelphia  house  com- 
municated with  a  back  alley  running 
through  the  block,  from  which  there  was 
a  gateway  through  the  back  wall  of  the 
yard  and  thence  to  the  kitchen.  In 
front,  therefore,  on  the  street,  there 
needed  to  be  but  one  entrance,  and  this 
was  raised  not  more  than  fire  risers  from 
the  sidewalk.  There  was  no  front  area, 
of  course,  and  the  smooth  brick  sidewalk 
was  carried  unbroken  to  the  marble  fac- 
ing of  the  basement  story,  so  that  any 
passer-by  could  look  in  at  the  windows. 
The  front  parlor  was  made  as  wide  as  the 
house  would  allow,  leaving  only  about 
five  feet  or  thereabout  for  the  passage- 
way ;  but  the  staircase  hall  in  the  rear 

was  necessarily 
wider,  and  the 
staircase  usual- 
ly went  up  in 
double  flights 
with  platforms, 
so  that  the  back 
parlor  was  there- 
fore two  feet  or 
three  feet  nar- 
rower than  the 
front.  In  this 
plan  the  dining- 
room  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the 
back  parlor.  This 
arrangement  was 
facili^ted  by  the 
closets  between 
the  two  parlors, 
convenient  in 
themselves  and 
forming  a  lobby 
or  short  passage 
with  two  pairs  of 
doors  if  desired ; 
but  houses  some- 
what more  ex- 
pensive have  a 
larger  back 
building  than  is 
sufficient  for  the 
Di    ^    o  ^     tj        ^     A  kitchen  and  its 

PItn  4.-- Boston  Houm,  Ground  _. 

Floor.  appurtenances, 
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and  have  the  dining-room 
itself  in  that  L.    No  ser- 
vice room  or  butler's  pan- 
try was  obtainable  on  the 
smaller  plan,  but  access  to 
the  kitchen  was  sufficient- 
ly convenient,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no 
unnecessary  discomfort 
caused  by  its  too  great 
vicinity.   The  up- 
per   stories    had 
this  peculiarity, 
that  the  staircase 
hall    was   always 
well  -  lighted    by 
windows  on   the 
platforms  of  the 
staircase;  for  the 
back  building  did 
not  extend  above 
the  first  story. 
The   inhabitants 
paid    for   their 
light  staircase 
and  hall  by  giv- 
ing up  one  of  the 
possible  hall-bed- 
rooms   on    each 
floor.      Houses 
like  this,  and  in 
desirable    neigh- 
borhoods   too, 

would  rent  for  from  $600  to  $800  at 
a  time  when  in  New  York  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  sort  was  known  ;  when, 
even  as  now,  one  had  to  go  to  South 
Brooklyn  or  to  Harlem  for  a  six-hun- 
dred-doUar  house  and  nearly  as  far  for  an 
eight-hundred-doUar  one.  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  Baltimore  had  the  advantage 
of  pleniy  of  land  to  spread  over.  It 
used  this  great  advantage  in  a  way  not 
decorative  or  poetical  assuredly,  but  in 
the  most  economical  fashion,  so  as  to 
make  possible  thousands  of  comfortable 
and  sufficient  private  houses. 

The  picture  on  p.  697  shows  the  ex- 
terior, not  indeed  of  just  such  a  house 
as  we  have  been  describing,  but  of 
the  comer  house  of  a  blodJc  of  just 
such  houses.  The  entrance  being  on 
the  side  street,  around  the  comer, 
changes  the  arrangement  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms,  and  there  is  a  much  larger 
area  enclosed  from  the  street  than  we 
had  assumed  to  be  customary ;  but  the 
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Plan  5.— Boston  Houm,  Socond 
Floor. 
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back  building  containiiig  the  kitchen, 
the  red  brick  and  white  marble,  and 
above  aU  the  display  of  white-painted 
solid  shutters  at  all  the  windows,  above 
and  below,  are  as  characteristic  as  pos- 
sible. These  Phil- 
adelphia houses 
are  so  fascinating 
in  their  simplicity 
and  homeliness, 
that  it  seems 
worth  while  to 
give  in  the  pict- 
ure on  p.  698  a 
row  of  smaller 
ones,  older  per- 
haps than  the 
types  we  have 
h^  considering, 
perhaps  of  about 
1810,  adorned 
with  a  little  col- 
ored brick-work, 
and  more  pictu- 
resque than  a  later 
taste  allowed. 

The  types  fol- 
lowed in  ilie  more 
Southern  cities 
vary  too  much  for 
us  te  follow  them 
in  detail  Thus, 
in  New  Orleans, 
the  building  of 
the  larger  houses 
aroimd  courts,  or 
with  large  paved 
yards  between  the 
house  and  the  street,  made  the  type  of 
smaller  houses  very  uncertain.  Each 
builder  of  a  small  house  tried  te  se- 
cure some  of  the  features  of  the  larg- 
er ones,  and  the  result  was  endless  va- 
riety. In  Savannah  the  house  of  the 
better  class  was  apt  to  have  the  par- 
lors, dining-room,  ete.,  in  a  long  suite, 
with  windows  opening  on  a  garden 
which  stretehed  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  In  Charlesten  the  houses  were 
more  like  those  in  Northern  cities,  ex- 
cept the  mansions  of  considerable  size ; 
these  had  **  gaUeries,"  or  verandas,  some- 
times two  stories  of  them,  as  in  the  pict- 
ure on  p.  699,  and  resembled  suburban 
rather  than  cily  houses.  It  is  hard  to 
establish  a  type  for  the  smaller  houses  of 
the  Southern  cities.    It  is  quite  prob- 
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Plan  6. — Ground  Floor  of  a 
Philadalphia  House. 


able  that  there  was  not  quite  so  uniform 
a  gradation  between  the  humblest  and 
the  more  elegant  houses  as  in  the  North. 
Wealthier  families  at  the  North,  as 
well  as  at  the  South,  enjoyed  double 
houses,  that  is  te  say,  houses  with  rooms 
on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  hall,  oc- 
cupying for  the  purpose  loto  of  ground 
from  thirty-seven  te  fifty  feet  in  width- 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  very  few 
such  houses  were  built  in  New  York,  as 
compared  with  the  much  greater  num- 
ber in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and 
even  in  crowded  Bosten.  Mr.  Bristed, 
in  his  "  Upper  Ten  Thousand,"  the  let- 
ters composing  which  work  were  con- 
tributed te  Frazer^a  Magazine  about 
1845,  pute  his  typical  New  York  grandee 
inte  a  house  three  rooms  deep  and 
twenty-seven  feet  wide,  and  explains 
that  this  house  occupied  a  comer  lot, 
and  thus  had  the  advantage  of  windows 
in  the  second  room  of  the  three.  In- 
deed, any  one  who  knew  New  York 
about  1845,  will  remember  how  unusual 
was  the  house  with  four  or  five  win- 
dows in  one  steiy  of  ite  front.  Still,  such 
houses  were  known :  The  picture  on  p. 
700  shows  one  that  must  have  been  a  de- 
lightful residence ;  it  is  now  no  longer 
a  private  dwelUng.  The  Bosten  double 
house  was  apt  te  be  of  the  iype  shown 
in  Plan  7.  The  lot  is  about  forty  feet 
mde.  The  two  large  parlors  a^  in 
themselves  almost 
exactly  reproduc- 
tions of  the  two 
parlors  of  the  nar- 
rower houses  that 
we  have  been  con- 
sidering; but,  as 
half  of  the  width 
of  the  lot  is  al- 
lowed them,  they 
are  broader,  and 
with  the  width 
goes  generally 
greater  length. 
The  plan,  as  it  is 
given  here,  is  a 
Bosten  plan,  but 
the  New  York 
house    of    the 

same  character  was  very  like  it,  except 
that  the  rounded  front  of  the  parlor 
would  be  absent;  for  these  "swell 
fronte  *'  were  essentially  a  Bosten  pecul- 


Plan  7. — Ground  Floor,  Botton 
Doubla-hout*. 
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iarity,  and  but  two  or  three  groups  of 
them  existed  in  New  York.  A  similar 
house  was  built  on  a  narrower  lot,  tiiir- 
ty-two  feet  wide  or  thereabouts,  with 
this  change,  namely,  that  the  dining- 
room,  instead  of  slipping  past  the  back 
parlor  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  door  in 
the  longitudinal  partition,  as  in  Plan  7, 
was  slipped  past  the  back  parlor  the 
other  way,  or  transversely,  so  that  the 
door  lea<&ig  from  the  back  parlor  to  the 
dining-room  would  be  in  the  rear  wall  of 
the  latter,  and  the  back  parlor  would 
have  but  one  window. 

In  this  plan,  the  stoop,  with  entrance 
directly  to  the  pnncipid  floor,  was  still 
maintuned.  With  this  exception,  it  is 
curious  how  like  the  ]^an  is  to  a  well- 
known  English  one.  Plan  8  represents 
a  house  to  which  many  an  American  has 
gone  to  see  the  beautiful  works  of  art 
which  it  contained — a  simple  house  in 
a  quarter  of  London  very  fashionable 
forty  years  ago,  and  still  respectable, 
with  a  Yenerable  air  of  bygone  magnifi- 
cence. Here,  as  in  pretty  mu<£  all 
London  houses,  the  entrance  is  on 
what  we  should  call  the  basement  floor, 
and  on  the  same  floor  as  the  dining- 
room.  The  principal  story  is,  therefore, 
left  free  from  the  annoyance  of  the  en- 
trance from  the  street^  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  drawing-rooms  and  sitting- 
rooms.  The  plan  differs  from  that  of 
other  London  houses  of  the  same  epoch, 
and  of  some  dignity,  chiefly  in  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  L  or  extension,  so 
as  to  make  a  double  picture-gallery  of 
considerable  size,  lighted  from  the  roof 
as  well  as  from  the  side  walL  Ordina- 
rily, such  a  house  had  an  extension  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  rear 
wall  of  the  main  building,  and  a  morn- 
ing-room or  sitting-room  of  moderate 
size  occupied  the  whole  of  this.  The 
immense  superiority,  for  all  purposes  of 
elegant  social  life,  of  thisplm  over  the 
Boston  one  is  obrious.  The  only  advan- 
tage which  the  Boston  plan  has  is  that 
of  having  the  dining-room  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  sitting-room  and  drawing- 
room,  so  that  dinner  guests  assembling 
in  any  of  these  rooms  can  go  to  the  din- 
ing-ro<»n,  and  can,  later,  pass  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  drawing-room  with- 
out going  up  and  down  stairs.     This 


advantage  is  perhaps  fully  counterbal- 
anced by  the  avoidaiice  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  dining-room  with  its  odors, 
so  unwelcome  after  the  dinner  is  over. 
In  a  city  house  there  is  hardly  room  for 
the  dining-room  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  drawing-room,  without  this  annoy- 
ance ;  and  in  all 
other  respects 
the  London  plan 
has  the  clear 
advantage,  the 
rooms  for  family 
life  and  for  enter- 
tainment being 
alike  free  from 
the  double  an- 
noyance of  the 
doorway  to  the 
street  with  its 
passage  or  entry 
cutting  across 
the  sequence  of 
the  apartments, 
and  of  the  din- 
ing-room with  its 
pantries  and 
other  appurten- 
ances. There  is, 
indeed,  but  one 
good  reason  for 
tiie  adoption  of 
the  "hign-stoop" 
plan,  and  that  is 
the  lack,  in  this 
country,  of  fairly 

well-trained  servants.  The  lady  of  the 
house  receiving  in  London  is  supposed 
to  ring  for  a  servant  to  show  her  guest 
to  the  outer  door,  to  open  it  and  close  it 
again.  In  planning  the  American  house, 
it  is  assumed  that  she  will  not  have  ser- 
vants enough,  or  well-trained  enough,  to 
allow  of  such  a  manner  of  speeding  her 
parting  guest ;  she  is  supposed  to  be  left 
to  her  own  resources,  and  to  be  more 
able  to  see  that  her  guests  get  out  of  the 
house  in  safely  if  i£e  is  herself  in  the 
room  immediately  adjoining  the  en- 
trance. No  other  reason  has  ever  been 
suggested,  so  far  as  the  author  knows, 
for  the  soledsm,  almost  universal  in 
America  now,  of  having  the  principal 
rooms  for  entertainment  and  family  life 
as  dose  as  possible  to  the  street  door. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  country  plan  or  a  sub- 
urban plan,  adapted  badly  enough  to 


Plan  8. — An  Old  London  House. 
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city  tises.  It  dates  from  a  time  when 
the  door-bell  did  not  ring  much  more 
often  in  a  city  house  than  the  knocker 
sounded  in  a  country  house ;  from  a 
time  when  there  was  practically  no  ser- 
Tice,  and  when,  the  door  standmg  open 
in  pleasant  weather,  the  visitor  or  mes- 
senger or  tradesman  announced  his 
presence  as  best  he  could,  by  rapping 
at  the  open  door,  or  by  hemming  or 
coughing  in  the  front  haU ;  when,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  an  evening  entertain- 
ment, no  interruption  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  when  morning  or  afternoon 
visiting  vras  so  far  informal  and  a  mat- 
ter of  free  intercourse  between  neigh- 
bors, that  there  was  little  call  for  further 
ceremony  than  the  good-by  at  the  door. 

Such,  then,  were  tiie  houses  in  which 
our  fathers  lived  when  they  were  obliged 
to  confine  their  habitations  to  city  lots. 
They  may  be  taken  as  dating  from  1830, 
and  any  inquiry  that  we  have  to  make 
into  the  later  development  of  the  Am- 
erican city  plans  will  begin  with  1850, 
leaving  between  these  two  dates  a  space 
of  time  great  enough  to  form  a  visible 
boundaxT  between  tiie  plans  of  the  old 
time  and  the  plans  of  the  new  time.  In 
dealing  with  modem  plans,  we  have  to 
consider  a  much  more  self-conscious 
and  deliberate  epoch  than  that  which 
went  before.  As  writers  of  the  history 
of  the  grander  forms  of  architecture 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  all  the  slyles 
existing  previous  to  the  classic  revival 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  those  that 
have  succeeded  it,  that  line  separating 
the  imconscious  and,  so  to  speak,  abo- 
riginal styles  of  architecture  from  the 
deliberately  worked-up  and  thought-out 
styles  that  we  know  as  modem,  so,  in 
dealing  with  these  American  house 
plans,  we  must  separate  rather  sharply 
the  simple  plans  of  our  ancestors  from 
the  modem  ones,  supposed  to  be  the 
deliberately  worked-out  conceptions  of 
their  authors. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  this  last 
theory  is  not  yet  completely  realized. 
New  York  is  held  back  by  a  half-and- 
half  adoption  of  the  modem  idea.  Bos- 
ton is  wiser  or  more  fortunate  in  this, 
that  the  modem  idea  is  more  faithfully 
followed  up.  In  Boston,  the  man  of 
some  means,  who  wishes  to  have  a 
house,  employs  an  architect  whom  he 


considers  the  most  intelligent  or  the 
most  agreeable,  and  builds  his  house :  in 
New  York,  the  man,  even  of  wealth,  goes 
with  his  wife  to  look  at  ready-made 
houses,  and  accepts,  buys,  and  pays  for 
the  one  idiich  is  the  least  objectionabl& 
In  other  words,  the  Boston  man  has  his 
clothes  carefully  made  for  him  by  a  tai- 
lor whom  he  thinks  skilful:  the  New 
York  man  buys  his  clothes  ready-made. 
Oddly  enougli,  this  comparison,  if  taken 
litendly,  is  the  reverse  of  true ;  for  the 
New  York  man  is  notoriously  the  most 
carefully  dressed  man  on  the  continent, 
and  has,  as  Mark  Twain  says,  ''a  godless 
grace  and  snap  and  style  "  about  himself 
and  his  dress  which  the  people  of  oth- 
er communities 
find  it  impossi- 
ble to  repro- 
duce ;  but  in 
building  —  ex- 
cept in  the  ob- 
viously excep- 
tional case  of 
palaces  —  ele- 
gance, comfort, 
and  a  careful 
adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end, 
are  less  studied 
in  New  York 
than  in  any  oth- 
er community 
which  can  in  any 
respect  be  com- 
pared with  ii 

The  modem 
New  York  house 
in  its  original 
state  is,  of 
course,  the  sim- 
ple house.  Plan 
1,  vnth  the  addi- 
tion of  a  back 
room  and  a  ves- 
tibule. Theback 

room  was  called  the  ''  tiiird  room,"  the 
''tea-room,"  and  often  the  ''extension." 
Originally  this  room  formed  really  a  one- 
story  extension,  and  was  most  commonly 
built  as  an  after-thought  and  an  addition 
to  the  house  as  at  first  nlanned.  Thenext 
step  was  to  include  suon  a  room  as  this  in 
the  house  as  originally  conceived.  Plan 
9  shows  this  change  and  shows  also  the 
step  that  immediately  and  inevitably  fol- 


Plan  9.— New  York  Houm,  1860. 
Ground  Floor  Plan. 
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lowed,  namely,  the  abandonment  of  the 
diriflion  wall  between  tbe  two  parlore,  and 
the  sabstitution  for  it  of  a  screen  of  col- 
umns. One  great  reason  for  this  change 
was  the  dis^reeable  effect  of  a  room 
with  no  windows.  By  doing  away  with 
the  wall  between  the  front  and  the  back 
parlor,  the  two  parlors  became  one  room, 
and  there  was  no  longer  a  room  wiUi- 
oat  a  window ;  bat  an  obvious  improve- 
ment upon  this  was  to  do  away  with  the 
screen  of  columns  also,  and  to  substi- 
tute either  a  transom,  or  a  slightly  indi- 
cated arch,  across  the  long  and  narrow 
parlor;  which  arch  or  transom,  in  its 
turn,  disappeared,  and  the  whole  space 
was  treated  as  a  single  room,  having 
probably  a  single  fireplace  in  the  middle 
of  the  waU,  and  perhaps  a  single  doorway 
from  the  entry.  It  is  hardly  uecessary 
to  show  these  different  steps  in  separate 
cuts.  In  all  of  them  the  back  room  is 
prepared  for  use  as  a  dining-room,  and 
that  part  of  the  haU  or  entry  which  is 
enclosed,  next  adjoining  it,  is  fitted  with 
a  dumb-waiter  and  cupboards,  so  as  to 
answer  for  a  small  service-room,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  New  York,  a  butler's  pantry. 
The  depth  of  the  house  thus  obtained 
would  have  been  fifh'-seven  or  fifty-eight 
feet  if  the  full  length  of  the  old  parlors 
had  been  retained  ;  but  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  the  one  long  parlor  which 
has  succeeded  them  is  diortened  from 
forty  to  thirty-four  feet,  or  even  less,  so 
that^  with  a  back  room  fifteen  feet  wide, 
the  house,  with  its  walls,  is  brought 
within  fifty  feet.  This  is  a  reasonable 
deptli,  leaving  a  satisfactory  back  yud ; 
and  this  deptii  is  carried  up  for  the  foil 
height  of  tne  housa  There  appeared, 
contemporaneously  with  these  changes 
in  the  main  floor,  the  common  addition 
of  a  third  story  of  bed-rooms,  making 
what  would  have  been  called  forty  years 
ago  a  three-story-and-attic  house,  but 
which  we  call  to-day,  more  simply  and 
naturally,  a  four -story  house.  These 
two  ch^ges,  coming  together  as  they 
did,  raised  the  price  at  New  York  houses 
considerably,  for  there  were  no  .houses 
constructed  on  the  older  and  simple 
plan,  or  almost  none.  To  find  the  sev^i- 
thousand-dollar  or  eight-thousand'doUar 
house  of  1860  and  later  years,  one  has 
to  take  either  a  house  sixteen  feet  wide 
or  even  twelve  and  a  half  feet  wide,  or 


less,  or  else  ^  far  afield.  It  has  been 
extremely  dimonlt  to  get  a  house  for  a 
reasonable  price  or  a  reasonable  rent  in 
New  York,  and 
the  reason  for 
that  is  obvious : 
space  is  so  much 
in  demand  for 
houses  that  will 
bring  $20,000, 
and  over,  that  it 
isfoimdfarmore 
profitable  to  pro- 
vide such  houses 
than  smaller 
ones,  except^  of 
course,  in  the 
forgotten  parts 
of  &e  city,  ^ere 
persons  with  any 
pretensions  to  a 
claim  to  polite 
society  do  not 
wish  to  liva 

There  was, 
however,  a  good 
deal  of  sense  in 
this  ground-  fioor 
plan,  and  it  maintained  itself  for  thirty 
years  as  almost  the  only  pattern  for 
houses  worth,  with  the  land,  from  $20,000 
to  $36,000.  The  plan  of  the  bed-room 
floor  of  such  a  house  was  also  very  sensi- 
ble and  reasonable,  when  there  was  not 
too  eager  an  attempt  to  get  a  great  many 
bed-rooms,  resulting  in  the  use  for  that 

Eurpose  of  some  rooms  not  properly 
ghted.  For  a  family  not  too  large  for 
the  house  no  plan  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  the  one  shown  in  Plan  10,  where  a 
large  bedroom  at  the  front  and  a  large 
bedroom  at  the  back  are  at  once  divided 
and  connected  by  a  passageway  with  cup- 
boards on  each  side,  each  room  having 
also  a  separate  large  closet,  in  which  a 
water-supply  can  easily  be  arranged  and 
often  is  provided.  The  two  smaller  rooms 
can  be  used  either  as  two  bedrooms,  or 
one  of  them  as  a  sitting-room,  sewing- 
room,  or  the  like.  In  plans  of  t^'B  simple 
kind  one  of  these  rooms,  and  perhaps 
one  on  the  third  bedroom  floor,  is  used 
for  a  bathroom,  as  indeed  Flan  10 
shows.  When  tbe  house  is  somewhat 
deeper,  and  the  ntace  between  the  two 
large  bedrooms  thereby  increased,  the 
bathroom  is  often  put  in  the  middle  of 
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the  house  between  the  closets  which 
connect  the  large  bedrooms.  In  this 
case  a  light-shaft  from  the  roof  gives 

light  and  ventila- 
tion. These  light- 
shafts  have  been 
interfered  with 
by  the  recent  New 
York  building 
laws,  as  indeed 
reason  was,  for 
they  are  a  terri- 
ble danger  on  ac- 
count of  their 
adaptedness  to 
serve  as  flues  for 
spreading  Are 
rapidly  from  floor 
to  floor. 

One  of  the  most 
approved  recent 
modifications  of 
this  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Plan 
11.*  The  main 
peculiarity  in  this 
IS  the  resolute  in- 
sistence on  some- 
thing in  the  way 
of  a  hall,  which 
shall  replace  the 
long,  narrow  en- 
trance-way called 
by  that  name  by 
former  genera- 
tions. Out  of  this 
square  hall  the 
staircase  to  the  upper  stories  must  nec- 
essarily lead,  and  the  completeness  of 
the  screening  of  this  staircase  from  the 
hall,  so  as  to  make  the  access  to  it  partly 
private  from  at  least  a  part  of  the  house, 
is  the  main  point  of  difference  among 
many  different  modem  houses.  In  some 
an  architectural  screen  is  arranged, 
amounting  almost  to  a  complete  parti- 
tion, so  that,  unless  doors  are  left  open, 
the  staircase  is  in  an  apartment  by  it- 
self ;  in  others,  as  in  the  one  before  us, 
this  separation  is  effected  by  means  of 
an  open  arcade,  or  row  of  columns,  with 
curtains  which  can  be  adjusted  at  pleas- 
ure. Whether  this  plan  is  agreeable  or 
not  in  daily  use,  depends  on  the  habits 
of  the  family.    It  seems  to  be  founded 

•Hoaae  in  West  End  Avenne,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Berg  is  dark. 


Plan   11.  — Modern   N«w  York 
HouM,  West  End  Avenue. 


largely  upon  the  idea  that  a  hall  and 
staaroase  should  be  handsome  and  spa- 
cious, and  that  a  house  that  has  not  a 
handsome  and  spacious  hall  and  stair- 
case is  an  inferior  one.  This  theory  can- 
not be  maintained  in  all  cases.  It  may 
often  be  better  to  reduce  the  entrance- 
way  and  the  staircase  to  the  narrowest 
and  humblest  dimensions  reconcilable 
with  convenience,  in  order  that  the 
rooms  actually  lived  in  may  be  the 
larger.  It  is  a  quite  defensible  proposi- 
tion that  passageways  and  stairways 
need  only  be  wide  enough  to  make  the 
moving  of  furniture  into  and  out  of  the 
house  practicable,  and  that  every  avail- 
able inch  of  room  should  be  put  into 
rooms  which  are 
capable  of  being 
wholly  shut  off 
from  the  pas- 
sages. The 
square  hall  in 
the  middle  of 
the  house,  as  it 
has  been  in- 
troduced into 
such  New  York 
houses  as  cost, 
with  the  land, 
from  $20,000  to 
P5,000,  is  cer- 
tainly open  to 
the  objection 
that  it  is  not  a 
comfortable  or 
agreeable  sit- 
tmg-room,  be- 
cause too  public 
and  because  not 
easily  made 
warm,  while,  on 
the  other  hand, 
it  is  altogether 
unnecessary  as 
a  means  of  com- 
munication be- 
tween more  se- 
cluded and  more 
pleasant  apart- 
ments. It  re- 
mains to  be  seen 
whether  the 
whole  scheme 
will  be  abandon- 
ed, as  a  tempo- 
rary   "fad,"  or 
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Plan  12.~ffrtt  Floor  of  Houm 
in  Eighty-first  Stroot,  New 
York. 
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Plan  1 3. — Corner  House  on  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York. 


whether  modifi- 
cations  can  be  in- 
troduced into  it 
which  will  make 
it  a  permanent 
feature  of  our 
residences. 

Plan  12  shows 
a  house  which  oc- 
cupies nearly  the 
whole  of  its  him- 
dred  -  foot  loi* 
The  arrange- 
ments by  which 
the  four  rooms 
en  suite  are  made 
all  accessible 
and  conyenient, 
whether  used 
separately  or  to- 
gether, are  cer- 
tainly excellent, 
nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  the 
ground  can  be 
used  to  better 
advantage. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of 
these  tweniy-five-foot  and  tweniy-two- 
foot  houses,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
blocks,  reference  must  be  made  to  our 
illustrations,  which  give  the  fronts  of 
such  houses  as  these.  Thus,  the  picture 
on  page  710  shows  a  very  original  and 
cei:tainly  effective  fa9ade,  executed  in 
light  ydlow  brick,  wi^  the  entire  frame- 
work and  architectural  setting  of  the 
windows  in  terra  cotta,  a  few  shades 
darker  than  the  color  of  the  walls,  f 
The  left  hand  picture  on  p.  711  gives  an 
admirable  design ;  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  yet  effective  and  spirited  fronts 
which  New  York  can  show.J  The  right 
hand  picture  on  p.  711  shows  one  section 
or  bay  of  the  well-known  row  of  houses  in 
Lafoyette  Place ;  this  is  of  the  old  and  al- 
most forgotten  New  York,  and  contrasts 
with  the  very  recently  built  exteriors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  until  very 
much  greater  familiarity  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  narrow  fronts  has  been 
gained  by  dose  and  minute  study  of 
tiieir  decorative  treatment  by  our  archi- 
tects,  severe  restraint  and  an  almost 

*Hoiue   in  West  Blghty-flrat   Street,  frootlng   on 
Miinh«tt»n  Sqnare,  Meesn.  BerK  &  Clark,  architects, 
t  HooM  in  Bart  Thirty-third  Street 
X  House  in  Bast  Fot^-ninth  Street. 


complete  abstinence  from  elaborate  or- 
nament form  the  only  safe  course  to 
pursue.  Not  only  architectural  sculpt- 
ure in  the  strict  sense  is  to  be  avoided, 
until  it  has  been  much  more  thorough- 
ly studied  than  our  architects  have  yet 
been  able  to  study  it,  but  larger  feat- 
tures,  such  as  bay-windows,  porches,  and 
the  like,  which  are  matters  of  course, 
and  which  every  owner  thinks  he  can 
have  if  he  can  pay  for  them— even  these 
are  dangerous  things,  and  are  apt  to 
ruin  the  fronts  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied. The  front  given  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Street  house,  on  p.  711,  seems  to 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  case : 
it  is  rich  and  complete  looking,  it  argues 
care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signer, and  no  improper  parsimony  on 
the  part  of  the  owner ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing attempted  in  it  which  our  designers 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  or  which 
our  workmen  are  unable  to  execute. 

The  subject  of  comer  houses  must  be 
touched  upon  briefly.  Where  the  en- 
trance is  in  the 
narrower  front, 
the  house  is  not 
very  unlike  a 
house  which  is 
wedged  in  be- 
tween two  others, 
the  only  impor- 
tant difference  be- 
ing that  the  rooms 
can  be  lighted 
from  the  side,  and 
some  slight  im- 
provements are 
thus  rendered 
easy ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  custom 
of  late  years  in 
New  York  to  en- 
ter such  comer 
houses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wider 
front ;  and  this 
brings  up  the  dif- 
ficulty aUuded  to 
above  of  separat- 
ing the  two  main 
piurts  of  the  house 
too  decidedly  one 
from    another; 

««.44>l%  4.l»^»>]^^^  :-*  P^"*  '^' — House  in  Fifth  Ave- 
Wltn  the  added  m-  „ue.  New  York. 
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convenience  of  direct  entrance  from  tbe 
street  into  thie  Beparating  hall.  Ele- 
gant comer  houses,  twenty-five  feet  hy 
sixty  and  thereaboutB,  are  spoiled  by 
having  the  hall  carried  athwart  them 
for  nearly  their  whole  width,  cutting  off 
one-ha]f  of  the  large  rooms  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor  from  the  other  half  by  a  strip 
of  paasagevay,  which  it  is  indeed  cus- 
tomai7  to  coneider  as  part  of  the  sTail- 
able  space  for  guests,  but  which  is  in 
reality  liable  to  sudden  invasion  from 
out  of  doors.  The  high-stoop  house, 
with  which  New  York  is  afficted  for  its 
sins,  shows  perhaps  more  of  its  awk- 
wardneBB  here  than  in  the  houBCB  en- 
tered at  one  end.  When  an  entertain- 
ment is  going  on,  CBpecially  if  it  is  a 
large  one,  vrtien  the  company  rather 
crowds  the  house,  the  guests  who  arrive 
must  pass  through  the  ^eady  aseembled 
company,  and  gain  their  dressmg-rooms 
as  best  they  may  ;  and  in  like  maimer 
those  guests  who  may  wish  to  depart 
early  have  tbe  gauntiet  to  run  once 
more.    This,  which  was  bad  in  the  old 
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houses,  is  worse  in  the  new.  Custom 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  course  to  pass, 
in  wet  and  bedraggled  out-of-door  gar- 
ments, through  a  full-dressed  assem- 
blage, but  it  is  none  the  less  a  solecism. 
Flan  13  *  shows  what  must  be  a  de- 
lightful house  to  live  in  ;  and  the  stair- 
case here  is  retired  enough  to  make  it 
much  better  for  daily  use  than  it  would 
be  if  open  to  the  entrance-hall;  bat 
here  there  is  still  no  remedy  provided 
for  that  awkward  arrival  and  departure 
of  guests,  threading  their  tortuoos  way 
through  a  crowded  party.  BeaUy,  onr 
wealthy  New  Torkers  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  their  houses  are  not  to  live  in 
only.  They  are  to  "  entertain  "  in  too, 
and  that  to  an  extent  hardly  reconcil- 
able with  right  reason.  If,  therefore, 
the  thronged  receptions  and  dancing- 
parties  are  to  be  as  agreeable  as  their 
nature  allows,  the  houses  must  really  be 
planned  with  some  regard  to  their  re- 
quirements. 
•  Bonn  OD  WM  Bad  Atnne,  Babb,  Cook  a  WnkiA 
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deepening  into  gullies,  the  woods  be-  from  her  mouth,  ''  whar's  youuns  come 

coming  denser,  the  rocks  changing  from  from  ?  " 

yellow  to  a  pale  gray,  and  the  clay  shad-  ''  No  whars,"  the  child  answered,  look- 
ing to  a  more  sanguinary  hue  that  pro-  ing  furtively  at  the  fence  as  if  bent  on  a 
phetically  stained  the  feet  of  the  child  hasty  retreat. 

ere  the  first  day  of  his  wandering  was  "  No  whars  ?  "  the  woman  repeated, 

done.     The  noonday  sun  looked  straight  setting  her  arms  akimbo,  "  that's  good ; 

down  on  the  rough  red  road  and  the  whar's  youuns  mar?"    The  child  paused 

human  mite  that  followed  it,  then  turned  a  moment, 

toward  the  west — ^the  shadows  blackened  "  I  duimo,"  he  said,  slowly. 

— the  rocks  and  trees  took  on  weird  "Yer    duamo?'*    raising    her    voice, 

shapes — the  wind  rose  and  fell,  dying  "Well,  whar's  youuns  par?" 

far  up  the  hillside.    The  child  walked  "  Over  yon,"  pointing  to  the  hills  that 

on.    The  shadows  and  the  gathering  loomed  above  them, 

gloom  seemed  not  to  disturb  him ;  on  "  Thet's  more  like  now,"  a  little  satis- 

between  the  black  woods,  with  the  nar-  faction  coming  into  her  voice.     "  An' 

row  strip  of  sky  above  him   turning  whar  mout  youuns  be  agoin'  ? " 

slowly  from  blue  to  violet,  where  pre-  "  Over  yon,"  pointing  to  the  west, 

sently  the  watchful  stars  would  shine  where  the  yellow  light  yet  lingered  in 

and  flicker  in  their  places.  the  still  day-faithful  horizon. 

The  road  broadened,  and  a  fence  stood  "Thet's  sensible,"    sarcastically;  "I 

sharply  defined  against  the  sky — a  fence  reckon  you've  telled  all  youuns  Knows, 

that  seemed  to  run  along  the  brow  of  a  aint  yer  ?  " 

bill.     The  child  paused,  then  went  on  "  I  reckon,"  humbly, 

more  slowly.    Where  was  he,  and  who  "  Jest  so,  ceppen  youuns  name ;  is  yer 

lived  here?     Gradually  the  road  rose  got  any  o' thet?" 

until  it  reached  the  fence,  then  both  "Jeny." 

dipped,  and  before  him,  in  a  ravine,  a  "Jeny,"  the  woman  repeated,   and 

light  shone.    He  stopped  again  as  if  for  looking  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  laid 

consideration,    then    approached    cau-  her  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  not  roughly, 

tiously,  over  the  fence  and  across  a  field  yet  a  shiver  ran  over  the  child's  thm 

where  the  belted  dead  trees  stood  up  body,  and  his  tired  eyes  flickered  in  their 

like  gaunt  spectres    against    the  sky.  upward  look. 

Nearer  the  child  crept,  not  pausing  un-  "  Lord-er-mussy,  child,"  and  she  gave 

til  the  fire,  shining  aU  over  the  one  room  him  a  little  shake,  "  thar  ain't  no  use  a 

of  the  house,  showed  him  the  faces  gath-  trimlin'  an'  ajumpin',  I  ain't  agoin'  to 

ered  about  it,  and  striking  through  the  knock  youuns  ;  looks  like  yer's  usen  to 

open  door,  made  a  path  of  light  to  where  beatin'." 

he  stood.  "I  is,"  stolidly. 

"  Them  folks  ain't  never  been  up  oum  "An'  I  Hows  thet  youuns  is  runned 

way,"  he  whispered.      Once    more  he  away,"  putting  her  head  on  one  side 

looked  to  make  sure,  when  the  sharp  with  a  blowing  look  ;  "  ain't  thet  so  ? " 

bark  of  a  dog  that  dashed  out  at  him.  There  was  a  pause,  then  a  quick  gasp, 

and  a  woman  following,  made  retreat  as    the  child's  voice,   grown  suddenly 

hopeless.  sharper,  broke  the  silence. 

"  Who's  thar !  "  she  called,  then  to  the  "  Does   youuns   know  Minervy  Ann 

dog,  "  hesh  up.  Buck,  drat  yer ! "  and  Salter  ? "  fearfully, 

some  children  coming  to  the  front,  the  "  No." 

boy  was  discovered.     He  stood  quite  A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  the  boy. 

still,  a  black  shadow  in  the  stream  of  "Her*s  a  great  big  woman,"  he  said, 

light,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  little  meditatively,  "  an'  her  knocked  me  deef 

bundle  close  under  one  arm,  and  his  an'  bline,  her  did,  an'  I  runned  away." 

yellow  face,  all  drawn  and  haggard  from  "  Well,  I  never !   Jest  alisten,  Delithy," 

hunger  and  fatigue,  turned  up  to  meet  to  a  younger  woman  who  had  joined  the 

the  eyes  of  the  woman.  group. 

"Mussy  me!"  she  said,  kicking  the  "I  beam,"  Delithy  answered,  taking 

small  dog  aside  and  taking  a  snuff-stick  out  a  piece  of  straight  comb  that  held 
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or  end  wall  faced  with  Philadelphia  brict, 
aud  a  rear  wall  of  cheaper  brick  ;  and 
yet  sumptuous  houses  are  built  on  that 
principle  to-day. 

Plan  14  *  shows  a  simple  remedy  for 
some  of  the  troubles  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, namely,  a  staircase,  narrow, 
but  sufficiently  easy  and   spacious  for 
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the  purpose,  carried  up 
direct  from  the  Testibule 
of  the  front  door  to  the 
second  story,  and  equally 
capable  of  being  carried 
down  to  the  basement.  By 
means  of  this,  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  arriy- 
ing  at  the  house,  may  go 
direct  to  the  dressing- 
rooms  provided  for  them. 
A  very  slight  extension  of 
the  plan  would  allow  of  an 
elevator  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  aqd 
second  stories  ;  but,  as  to 
the  ataircase,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  such  a  ready 
communication  as  this  be- 
tween the  front  door  and 
the  upper  and  lower  sto- 
ries is  desirable  on  other 
accounts  as  well.  A  simi- 
lar feature  is  to  be  seen 
in  large  English  country 
houses,  where  what  is 
called  the  "bachelors' 
stair "  communicates  di- 
rectly from  out  of  doors  to 
the  bed-rooms  above,  en- 
abling men  who  come,  wet 
ormuddy,fromout-of-door 
sports,  to  seek  their  bed- 
rooms without  passing  up 
the  great  staircase.  Such 
accessories  aud  facilities  as 
this  have  been  too  much 
neglected  in  our  American 
houses  hitherto. 
There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
'  ever,  that  the  real  difficulty 
is  in  the  high-stoop  house 
itself,  which  is  a  surrival 
of  early  and  simpler  hab- 
its, and  should  have  been 
irt<.  abandoned  long  ago  for  all 

city  dwellings.  There  is 
an  anomaly,  which  only  long  custom 
blinds  us  to,  in  the  coming  of  a  porter 
with  a  great  package  or  a  messenger 
boy  with  a  note,  and  his  waiting  for 
ten  minutes,  while  an  answer  is  being 
prepared,  within  three  feet  of  the  door 
which  opens  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  may  at  that  moment  be  devoted 
to  a  large  and  dressy  assembly.  It  is 
almost  equally  objectionable  during  the 
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hours  of  family  tranquillity ;  though,  as 
the  rooms  are  not  crowded  at  such  times, 
the  door  of  communication  can  be  shut. 
There  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  high-stoop  plan 
in  small  houses,  in  which  there  would 
not  be  many  entertainments  held,  and 
none  of  a  ceremonious  kind ;  but  the 
moment  that  rich  men  begin  to  build 
houses  for  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
use  in  costly  entertainment,  that  mo- 
ment the  plan  should  have  been  aban- 
doned ODce  for  alL  Nothing  more  in- 
congruous than  our  New  York  palaces, 
of  which  the  first  notable  one  was  the 
marble  structure  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
Avenue   and  Thirty-fourth   Street,  has 


ever  been  planned  or  erected.  They  are 
in  almost  all  respects  small  houses 
looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass ; 
the  necessary  conditions  of  a  stately 
house,  a  sort  of  palazzo,  have  hardly 
been  considered  in  them  ;  the  American 
citizen  whose  fortune  has  increased  a 
hundred-fold  builds  a  house  perhaps  ten- 
fold larger  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  but  in  other  respects  verj-  similar 
to  that  one  in  which  lus  father  lived  in 
days  of  comparative  poverty. 

In  closing  this  examination  it  will  be 
well  to  show  at  least  one  bold  depai-ture 
from  the  accepted  method  of  proceed- 
ing. Plan  15  (p.  708)  shows  the  first 
story,  and  a  vertical  section  of  a  house* 
■  Honae  deslgoed  b] 
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in  which  manj  of  the  disadvaiitagea  while  the  main  building  in  front  has 
of  our  ordinary  New  York  houses  are  eeren  available  storiea,  namely  the 
avoided.  The  treatment  of  the  front  ground  floor,  wbich  is  six  steps  above 
and  back  building  in  intimate  connec-  the  sidewalk ;  a  basement  below  it,  of 
tion  with  one  another  below,  and  wbollj  which  only  a  small  part  is  used  for  eel- 
separate  above,  is  excellent,  and  remin<^  larage;  and  not  less  than  five  stories 
the  student  of  two  very  dissimilar,  but  above.  This,  however,  is  a  detail.  The 
in  their  way  equally  successful,  types,  house  may  be  larger  or  smaller.  The 
namely,  that  of  the  German  and  the  theory  of  giving  light  to  all  the  rooms 
Flemish  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  by  cutting  a  court  for  light  boldly 
seventeenth  centuries,  a  survival  itself  through  the  house,  and  dividing  it  thus 
of  an  earlier  form ;  and  secondly,  that  into  a  front  and  a  rear  building,  is  one 
of  a  host  of  London  houses,  of  which  that  should  have  been  put  into  practice 
one  of  the  best  instances  is  given  in  Mr.  before  this.  The  other  peculiarities  in 
Kerr's  hook,  "The  English  Gentleman's  the  house.  Plan  15,  need  study,  and  it  is 
House."  la  the  Knglish  scheme,  the  only  after  several  such  houses  shall  have 
back  building  contains  only  the  stables  been  built  that  these  can  be  judged 
on  the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  aright.  Thus,  the  loggia  at  the  entrance 
mews  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  rooms  seems  to  us  a  mistake,  not  likely  to  be 
above  for  the  coachman  and  stable  help,  useful,   and   certainly  objectionable  in 
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several  ways.     On  the  other  hand,  the  timbers,  and  the  like,  this  wiH  never 

placing  of  the  kitchen  above  the  dining-  come  back  to  the  man  who  has  invested 

room  in  the  back  building,  would  prob-  in  them.     And  as  for  the  artistic  side  of 

ably  work  very  welL  it  all,  a  speculative  builder  is  not  a  lover 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  New  York  that  of  good  architectural  ornament,  nor  does 

will  solve  such  problems.    The  custom  he  believe  in  it ;  and  he  is  right.    Good 

so  prevalent  there  of  building  houses  architectural   ornament   assuredly  will 

in  blocks,  and  on   general  principles,  never  pay. 

for  sale  to  whomsoever  will  buy,  is,  of  It  is  often  pointed  out  how  much  a 

course,  preclusive  of  any  originaJity  in  city  is  injured  by  the  existence  within 

treatment,  or  of  the  appHcation  of  any  its  limits  of  a  large  amount  of  leasehold 

thought  and  skill  to  delicacy  of  plan  and  property ;    because   houses    on    leased 

arrangement.    This  fashion  is  in  eveiy  ground  will  not  be  so  weU  built  as  those 

way  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  on  freehold  ground.  But,  indeed,  houses 

city.  It  is  impossible  for  the  architect  to  built  by  their  expectant  inhabitants  on 

plan  with  his  best  skill  when  he  has  to  leased  lots  would  be  far  better  for  New 

provide  for,  not  a  special  family,  with  York  than  houses  built  for  sale  on  land 

peculiar  needs,  but  a  general,  a  possible  held  in  fee  simple.     The  one  thing  need- 

nunily,  of  tastes  which  cannot  be  f ore>  f ul  is  that  relation  between  owner  and 

seen.    To  plan  a  house  which  may  please  architect  which  will  call  out  the  best 

almost  anybody,  instead  of  a  house  spe>  gifts  of  the  planner  and  designer,  and 

cially  adapted  to  please  somebody,  is  which  will  result  in  the  house  best  fitted 

forlorn  business.     As  for  good  building,  to  be  the  home  of  its  owner's  family,  and 

too,  it  has  been  ascertained  long  ago  of  such  general  design  and  omamenta- 

that  solidly  built  houses  cannot  be  made  tion  as  is  best  suited  to  the  plan.    The 

profitable  to  him  who  builds  to  selL    A  architects  will    meet  their    employers 

certain  popular  kind  of  elegance  pavs  more  than  half  way ;  but  the  initiative 

very  well ;  but  the  cost  of  solid  brick-  must  come  from  Uie  owner — ^from  the 

work,  well-built  fines,  extra  deep  fioor-  man  who  wants  a  house. 
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By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

In  her  chamber,  wheresoe'er 
Time  shall  build  the  walls  of  it, 

Melodies  shall  minister. 
Mellow  sounds  shall  fiit 

Through  a  dusk  of  musk  and  myrrh. 

Lingering  in  the  spaces  vague, 
Inke  the  breath  within  a  fiute. 

Winds  shall  move  along  the  stair ; 
When  she  walketh  mute 

Music  meet  shall  greet  her  there. 

Time  shall  make  a  truce  with  Time, 
All  the  languid  dials  teU 

Irised  hours  of  gossamer. 
Eve  perpetual 

Shall  the  night  or  Hght  defer. 
Vol.  VH— 77 
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in  which  many  of  the  disadvautages  while  the  main  building  in  front  has 
of  oar  ordinary  New  York  houses  are  eeven  available  stoneB,  namely  the 
avoided.  The  treatment  of  the  front  ground  fioor,  which  is  sis  eteps  above 
and  back  building  in  intimate  connec-  the  sidewalk  ;  a  basement  below  it,  of 
tion  with  one  another  below,  and  wholly  which  only  a  small  part  is  used  for  eel- 
separate  above,  ie  excellent,  and  reminds  larage ;  and  not  less  than  five  stories 
the  student  of  two  very  dissimilar,  but  above.  This,  however,  is  a  detail  The 
in  their  way  equally  successful,  types,  house  may  be  larger  or  smaller.  The 
namely,  that  of  the  Oerman  and  the  theory  of  giving  light  to  all  the  rooms 
Flemish  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  by  cutting  a  court  for  light  boldly 
seventeenth  centuries,  a  survival  itself  through  the  house,  and  dividing  it  thus 
of  an  earlier  form  ;  and  secondly,  that  into  a  front  and  a  rear  building,  is  one 
of  a  host  of  London  houses,  of  which  that  should  have  been  put  into  practice 
one  of  the  best  instances  is  given  in  Mr.  before  this.  The  other  peculiarities  in 
Kerr's  book,  "The  £nglish  Gentleman's  the  house,  Plan  15,  need  study,  and  it  is 
House."  In  the  English  scheme,  the  only  after  several  such  houses  shall  have 
back  building  contains  only  the  stables  been  built  that  these  can  be  judged 
on  the  ground  floor,  opening  into  a  aright.  Thus,  the  loggia  at  the  entrance 
mews  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  rooms  seems  to  us  a  mistake,  not  likely  to  be 
above  for  the  coachman  and  stable  help,  useful,   and   certainly  objectionable  in 
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several  ways.     On  the  other  hand,  the  timbers,  and  the  like,  this  wiH  never 

placing  of  the  kitchen  above  the  dining-  come  back  to  the  man  who  has  invested 

room  in  the  back  building,  would  prob-  in  them.     And  as  for  the  artistic  side  of 

ably  work  very  welL  it  all,  a  speculative  builder  is  not  a  lover 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  New  York  that  of  good  architectural  ornament,  nor  does 

will  solve  such  problems.    The  custom  he  believe  in  it ;  and  he  is  right.    Good 

so  prevalent  there  of  building  houses  architectural   ornament   assuredly  will 

in  blocks,  and  on  general  principles,  never  pay. 

for  sale  to  whomsoever  will  buy,  is,  of  It  is  often  pointed  out  how  much  a 

course,  preclusive  of  any  originaJity  in  city  is  injured  by  the  existence  within 

treatment,  or  of  the  appHcation  of  any  its  limits  of  a  large  amount  of  leasehold 

thought  and  skill  to  delicacy  of  plan  and  property ;    because   houses    on    leased 

arrangement.     This  fashion  is  in  eveiy  ground  will  not  be  so  weU  built  as  those 

way  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  on  freehold  ground.  But,  indeed,  houses 

dty.  It  is  impossible  for  the  architect  to  built  by  their  expectant  inhabitants  on 

plan  with  his  best  skill  when  he  has  to  leased  lots  would  be  far  better  for  New 

provide  for,  not  a  special  family,  with  York  than  houses  built  for  sale  on  land 

uliar  needs,  but  a  general,  a  possible  held  in  fee  simple.     The  one  thing  need- 

ily,  of  tastes  which  cannot  be  f ore>  f ul  is  that  relation  between  owner  and 

seen.    To  plan  a  house  which  may  please  architect  which  will  call  out  the  best 

almost  anybody,  instead  of  a  house  spe-  gifts  of  the  planner  and  designer,  and 

cially  adapted  to  please  somebody,  is  which  will  result  in  the  house  best  fitted 

forlorn  business.     As  for  good  building,  to  be  the  home  of  its  owner's  family,  and 

too,  it  has  been  ascertained  long  ago  of  such  general  design  and  omamenta- 

that  solidly  built  houses  cannot  be  made  tion  as  is  best  suited  to  the  plan.    The 

profitable  to  him  who  builds  to  sell.    A  architects  will    meet  their    employers 

certain  popular  kind  of  elegance  pays  more  than  half  way ;  but  the  initiative 

very  well ;  but  the  cost  of  solid  brick-  must  come  from  the  owner — ^from  the 

work,  well-built  flues,  extra  deep  floor-  man  who  wants  a  house. 
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By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

In  her  chamber,  wheresoe'er 

Time  shall  build  the  walls  of  it, 

Melodies  shall  minister. 
Mellow  sounds  shall  flit 

Through  a  dusk  of  musk  and  myrrh. 

Lingering  in  the  spaces  vague, 
Inke  the  breath  within  a  flute. 

Winds  shall  move  along  the  stair ; 
When  she  walketh  mute 

Music  meet  shall  greet  her  there. 

Time  shall  make  a  truce  with  Time, 
All  the  languid  dials  teU 

Irised  hours  of  gossamer, 
Eve  perpetual 

Shall  the  night  or  light  defer. 
Vol.  VH— 77 
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From  her  casement  she  shall  see 
Down  a  valley  wild  and  dim, 

Swart  with  woods  of  pine  and  fir; 
Shall  the  sunsets  swim 

Bed  with  untold  gold  to  her. 

From  her  terrace  she  shall  see 
lines  of  birds  like  dusky  motes 

Falling  in  the  heated  glare; 
How  an  eagle  floats 

In  the  wan  unconscious  air ! 

From  her  turret  she  shall  see 
Vision  of  a  cloudy  place. 

Like  a  group  of  opal  flowers 
On  the  verge  of  space, 

Or  a  town,  or  crown  of  towers. 

From  her  garden  she  shall  hear 
Fall  the  cones  between  the  pines; 

She  shall  seem  to  hear  the  sea, 
Or  behind  the  vines 

Some  small  noise,  a  voice  maybe. 

But  no  thing  shall  habit  there. 
There  no  human  foot  shall  fall. 

No  sweet  word  the  silence  stir, 
Naught  her  name  shall  call. 

Nothing  come  to  comfort  her. 

But  about  the  middle  night, 
When  the  dusk  is  loathe  most. 

Ancient  thoughts  and  words  long  said, 
like  an  fdien  host, 

There  shall  come  unsummon^d. 


With  her  forehead  on  her  wrist  | 

She  shall  lean  against  the  wall 
And  see  all  the  dream  go  by. 

In  the  interval 
Time  shall  turn  Eternity. 

But  the  agony  shall  pass —  i 

Fainting  with  unuttered  prayer,  | 

She  shall  see  the  world's  outlines  , 

And  the  weary  glare 

And  the  bare  unvaried  pines. 


JERRY. 


PAKT  FIRST. 

CHAPTEB  L  chimney.    Now  he  roae  slowly,  polling 
up  hiB  ragged  tronserB. 

"  Tm  agoin',"  he  said,  looking  straight 
before  hirn.     "  Hit  ain't  no  use,  I  can't 
git  to  see  yoaunH  no  mo',  an'  yonnns  tole 
11  Bat  in  the  doorway  me  hit  wom't  mu<^  fur  youuns  were 
'  with  his  elbows  on  agoin'  to  the  '  Golding  OsteB>'  not  much 
hJH  knees,  and  h'n  fur  ; "  and  putting  his  hitnils  in  hie  pock- 
chin  in  his  dirty  lit*  ets,  he  walked  away  slowly  down  a  path 
'  tie  hands.    His  yel-  to  where  a  spring  made  a  still,  clear  pool 
low  face  was  expres-  in  the  gray  rocks.     He  paused  here  a 
I  sionless  almost ;  and  moment  to  drink  out  of  a  gourd  that  lay 
I  his   thin,   straight  on  the  ledge,  then  passed  beyond  to 
I  lips   looked  as  if  where  in  a  comer  of  the  fence  there  was 
they  could  never  have  smiled  or  laughed  a  grave.     Some  rails  had  been  laid  about 
as  a  child's  lipe  should.     A  tired  face,  the  off-flide  of  this  grave,  but  this  extra 
with  all  the  lines  set  as  in  the  counte-  fence  was  very  low,  as  if  the  strength 
nance  of  an  old  person ;  a  stolid  face  that  built  it  were  not  equal  to  the  task, 
that  gave  small  sign  of  heart,  or  mind.  The  child  stood  and  looked  ;  his  ex- 
or  souL  pression  did  not  change,  no  ^)ecisl  feel- 
Motionless  he  sat,  with  the  spring  sun  ing  seemed  to  stir  within  him,  but  at 
sending   a  thousand    flickering  lights  last  the  straight  lips  parted,   and  he 
about  him,  and  cutting  his  shadow  sharp  apoke  to  the  grave  as  he  had  spoken  to 
and  black  on  the  block  of  light  in  the  himself  up  at  the  house.     "  I'm  agoin', 
doorway.  mammy,"  he  said,   "  hit  ain't  no  use  ; 
Behind  him  a  clay-daubed  log-housa  ;  dad,   he  beats    me,   an'  Minervy  Ann 
before  him,  a  barren  rain-gullied  yard,  a  Salter's  done  come  to  live,  an'  her  beats 
broken  rail-fence,  and  a  few  poor  apple-  me  too — ^hit  ain't  no  use.    I  ain't  took 
trees.     A   rickety  grindstone  stood  at  much  rails,"  he  went -on,  "an'  mebbe 
the  comer  of  the  house  where  the  mud  dadll  lettum  stay  ;  mebbe  hell  furgit 
chimney  jutted  out  —  an  axe  stuck  in  you're  down  har  if  I    kivrer   youuns 
a  log  near  the  wood-pile  —  one  lean,  good — mebbe  hell  furgit ; "  and  without 
atraight-tailed  hog  rooted  in  a  comer  haste  or  excitement  he  climbed  over  the 
of  the  fence.  outer  fence  to  reach  a  brush-heap  which 

In  all  his  life  the  child  had   never  was  there, 

looked  on  anv  other  scene;  had  never  "  111  kiwer  youuns  good,"  he  repeated, 

lost  sight  of  the  smoke  from  that  poor  and  dropped  tiie  brush  branch  by  branch 
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over  the  fence  on  the  grave,  then  be-  where  the  winter's  ruts  had  hardened 

Yond  he  picked  a  long  branch  of  black-  under  the  spring  sun  ;  with  here  and 

berry  blossoms.    Ghravely   he  scanned  there  a  well-worn  stump  garnishing  its 

^m  end  to  end  the  blooming  brier,  ugly  length,  or  the  rounded  shoulder  of 

holding  it  high  as   he  recrossed  the  some  mighty  buried  cliff  making  a  few 

fence ;  and  once  more  beside  the  grave,  smooth  steps.     On  either  side  the  woods 

the  sharp  little  voice  again  broke  the  crept  up  so  close  that  the  roots  of  the 

silence.  trees  were  travel-worn,  and  much  bark 

*'  Youuns  were  powerful  proud  o*  was  missing  from  the  trunks  at  the  usual 
blossoms,  mammy,"  he  said,  ''an'  I'll  height  of  the  wheel-hubs.  A  lonely, 
lay  'em  thar ;  but  I'm  agoin' — ^I  can't  git  desolate  road,  lying  like  a  long  red  gash 
to  see  youuns,  but  dad  can't  nuther,  cut  on  the  face  of  the  world  as  Gk>d  had 
can't  beat  youuns  no  mo' ;  an'  mebbe,"  left  it — the  only  mark  that  man  had 
nodding  his  head  slowly,  ''  mebbe  hell  made.  The  child  paused  as  he  crossed 
furgit  them  rails."  Hia  task  was  done,  the  fence,  and  hitched  the  strings  that 
and  he  stood  slouching  like  an  old  man  ;  answered  for  braces  a  little  higher  on 
the  poor  grave  had  become  a  brush-  his  shoulders,  then  turned  the  straw- 
heap,  with  the  spray  of  snowy  blossoms  wrapped  bundle  over  slowly  in  his  hands, 
on  tiie  top,  and  ihe  stolen  rails  were  cov-  ''  Hit  aint  no  use,"  he  repeated  once  again, 
ered — ''  mebbe,  hell  furgit  them  rails,"  as  if  at  the  last  some  memory  laid  faint 
and  the  child  turned  away  toward  the  hold  upon  him ;  "  hit  ain't  no  use,  mam- 
house,  my,  an'  Tse  done  kiwered  youuns  good 

Straight  up  the  path,  and  in  at  the  — rale  good  — "  almost  pleadingly — 
house-door,  there  he  paused  and  looked  ''  good  as  I  could."  One  moment  more 
about  him.  Two  beds — abroad,  broken  he  paused,  then  climbed  down  to  the 
fireplace  where  stones  served  for  and-  rough  road,  and  turned  awa^  resolutely 
irons,  some  battered  cooking  utensils,  from  all  the  landmarks  of  his  little  life, 
a  few  tin  plates  and  cups,  two  or  three  If  he  realized  at  all  the  thing  he  was  do- 
splint-bottomed  chairs,  a  string  of  red  ing — if  he  had  any  fear  of  the  world — if 
peppers  over  the  chimney ;  these  things  he  felt  any  sorrow  for  the  ties  he  was 
that  had  been  always  about  his  life,  he  breaking,  he  gave  no  sign  more  than  the 
was  going  to  leave.  He  drew  his  dirty  pause  as  he  crossed  the  fence.  What 
shirt  sleeve  across  his  nose,  pausing  in  had  roused  him  now  seemed  more  than 
the  act,  as  his  eyes  in  their  survey  he  could  bear,  and  he  went  away, 
reached  a  dark  comer  of  the  house.  The  road  grew  more  and  more  rough 
He  walked  over  to  the  spot,  and  laid  his  as  it  descended  the  hills ;  the  rocks  more 
hand  softly  on  a  faded  blue  homespun  frequent  and  more  scarred  and  scraped 
apron  that  hung  there.  ''  Hit's  youm,  by  brake-locked  wheels ;  the  trees  were 
mammy,"  he  whispered,  "  hit  ain't  Min-  taJler  and  bent  in  more  various  direc- 
ervy  Ann  Salter's,  hit's  been  a-hengin'  tions,  as  they  had  to  find  more  precarious 
thar  ever  sence  dad  knocked  youuns  rootage  among  the  rocks,  and  from  tree 
over  ;  dad  ain't  a-goin'  to  'member  hit ; "  to  tree  rank  vines  and  briers  that  made 
and  drawing  himself  up  by  the  uneven  an  impassable  barrier  on  either  side. 
logs,  he  reached  the  peg  where  the  apron  Straight  on  the  child  walked ;  not  picking 
hung.  his  way,  not  avoiding  rock,  nor  root,  nor 

Once  more  on  the  floor  with  his  prize  myd-hole — straight  on,  neither  fast  nor 
in  his  hands,  he  looked  it  over  with  a  slow,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
gleam  of  recognition  in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  left.  His  bundle  dose  under  one  arm, 
every  smirch  on  it  had  some  association  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  crammed 
for  him ;  then  rolled  it  up  with  clumsy  down  on  his  heisul  so  ihat  his  colorless 
carefulness,  wrapping  some  straw  about  hair,  creeping  through  a  hole  in  the 
it  to  make  it  fast.  ''  Hit  ain't  Minervy  crown,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
Ann  Salter's,"  he  said,  decisively,  "  hit's  from  Uie  equally  colorless  felt, 
mammy's,  surely,"  and  he  turned  and  Down  the  road  wound,  with  some- 
left  the  house.  times  a  level  sweep,  sometimes  a  slight 

A  road  paeused  near  the  fence,  turning  rise  that  showed  it  was  not  taking  the 

down  the  hillside,  a  rough,  red  road  most  direct  route  to  the  valley ;  the  ruts 
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deepening  into  gullies,  the  woods  be-  from  her  mouth,  '^whar's  youuns  come 

coming  denser,  the  rocks  changing  from  from  ?  " 

yellow  to  a  pale  gray,  and  the  clay  shad-        '*  No  whars,"  the  child  answered,  look- 

mg  to  a  more  sanguinary  hue  that  pro-  ing  furtively  at  the  fence  as  if  bent  on  a 

phetically  stained  the  feet  of  the  child  hasty  retreat. 

ere  the  first  day  of  his  wandering  was        "No  whars?"  the  woman  repeated, 

done.     The  noonday  sun  looked  straight  setting  her  arms  akimbo,  "  that's  good ; 

down  on  the  rough  red  road  and  the  whar's  youuns  mar?"    The  child  paused 

human  mite  that  followed  it,  then  turned  a  moment. 

toward  the  west — ^the  shadows  blackened        "  I  duimo,"  he  said,  slowly. 

— the  rocks  and  trees  took  on  weird        "Yer    duamo?"    raising    her    voice. 

shapes — the  wind  rose  and  fell,  dying  "Well,  whar*s  youuns  par?" 

far  up  the  hillside.     The  child  walked        "  Over  yon,"  pointing  to  the  hills  that 

on.    The  shadows  and  the  gathering  loomed  above  them. 

gloom  seemed  not  to  disturb  him ;  on        "  Thet's  more  like  now,"  a  little  satis- 

between  the  black  woods,  with  the  nar-  faction  coming  into  her  voice.     "  An' 

row  strip  of  sky  above  him   turning  whar  mout  youuns  be  agoin'  ? " 

slowly  from  blue  to  violet,  where  pre-        "  Over  yon,"  pointing  to  the  west, 

sently  the  watchful  stars  would  shine  where  the  yellow  light  yet  lingered  in 

and  flicker  in  their  places.  the  still  day-faithful  horizon. 

The  road  broadened,  and  a  fence  stood        "Thet's  sensible,"    sarcastically;  "I 

sharply  defined  against  the  sky — a  fence  reckon  you've  telled  aU  youuns  knows, 

that  seemed  to  run  along  the  brow  of  a  aint  yer  ?  " 
hill.    The  child  paused,  then  went  on        "  I  reckon,"  humbly, 
more  slowly.    Where  was  he,  and  who        "  Jest  so,  ceppen  youuns  name ;  is  yer 

lived  here?     Gradually  the  road  rose  got  any  o' thet?" 
until  it  reached  the  fence,  then  both        "Jeny." 

dipped,  and  before  him,  in  a  ravine,  a        "Jerry,"  the  woman  repeated,   and 

light  shone.    He  stopped  again  as  if  for  looking  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  laid 

consideration,    then     approached    cau-  her  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  not  roughly, 

tiously,  over  the  fence  and  across  a  field  yet  a  shiver  ran  over  the  child's  thm 

where  the  belted  dead  trees  stood  up  body,  and  his  tired  eyes  flickered  in  their 

like  gaunt  spectres    against    the  sky.  upward  look. 

Nearer  the  child  crept,  not  pausing  un-        "  Lord-er-mussy,  child,"  and  she  gave 

til  the  fire,  shining  all  over  the  one  room  him  a  little  shake,  "  thar  ain't  no  use  a 

of  the  house,  showed  him  the  faces  gath-  trimlin'  an'  ajumpin',  I  ain't  agoin'  to 

ered  about  it,  and  striking  through  the  knock  youuns  ;  looks  like  yer's  usen  to 

open  door,  made  a  path  of  light  to  where  beatin'." 
he  stood.  "  I  is,"  stolidly. 

"  Them  folks  ain't  never  been  up  oum        "An'  I  llows  thet  youuns  is  runned 

way,"  he  whispered.      Once    more  he  away,"  putting  her  head  on  one  side 

looked  to  make  sure,  when  the  sharp  with  a  lowing  look  ;  "  ain't  thet  so  ? " 
bark  of  a  dog  that  dashed  out  at  him.        There  was  a  pause,  then  a  quick  gasp, 

and  a  woman  following,  made  retreat  as    the  child's  voice,   grown  suddenly 

hopeless.  sharper,  broke  the  silence. 

"  Who's  thar ! "  she  called,  then  to  the        "  Does   youuns  know  Minervy  Ann 

dog,  "hesh  up.  Buck,  drat  yer!"  and  Salter ?"  fearfully, 
some  children  coming  to  the  front,  the        "No." 

boy  was  discovered.     He  stood  quite        A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  the  boy. 
still,  a  black  shadow  in  the  stream  of        "  Her*s  a  great  big  woman,"  he  said, 

light,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  little  meditatively,  "  an'  her  knocked  me  deef 

bundle  close  under  one  arm,  and  his  an'  bline,  her  did,  an'  I  runned  away." 
yellow  face,  all  drawn  and  haggard  from        "  Well,  I  never !   Jest  alisten,  Delithy," 

nunger  and  fatigue,  turned  up  to  meet  to  a  younger  woman  who  had  joined  Uie 

the  eyes  of  the  woman.  group. 

"Mussy  me!"  she  said,  kicking  the        "I  beam,"  Delithy  answered,  taking 

small  dog  aside  and  taking  a  snuff-stick  out  a  piece  of  straight  comb  that  held 
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up  the  knot  of  sandy  hair  on  the  back  able  to  give  a  bite  o'  bread  'thout  trad- 

of  her  head,  to  comb  it  straight  back  in'.    I  How,  though,  'twon't  hurt  to  tote 

from  each  side  the  ragged  parting,  and  a  leetle  water,"  stooping  over  the  bread, 

screw  it  up  agaii^.  "  I  heam,  but  ain't  her  "  youuns  is  sure  'bout  hit  ?  " 

no  kin  to  youuns  ? "  ''I  is,"  and  for  the  first  time  that  day 

"Minervy  Ann?"  the  boy  asked,  with  the  little  bundle  dropped  from  under 

some  scorn,  "  no  ! "  the    boy's    arm,  as    both   hands  were 

Then  inside  the  house  a  baby  began  stretched  out, ''  jest  sure  ; "  then  further 

to  cry,  and  the  women  turned  simulta-  utterance  was  stopped  by  the  bread, 

neously.  "For    aU    the    worl'  liker   honggry 

"  I  reckon  youuns  kin  come  in,  Jerry,"  dorg,"  Delithy  said,  after  some  thought, 

the  elder  woman  said,  and  the  child  fol-  "  I  never  seen  the  like  I "  and  again  she 

lowed  her.    The  fire,  and  the  smell  of  combed  and  put  in  place  her  sandy 

something    that  was    cooking    on  the  locks. 

hearth,  made  the  lines  in  the  child's  face  Then  in  a  tin  cup  the  elder  woman 

relax,  and  sent  a  gleam  of  light  into  his  gave  Jerry  some  cold  coffee,  and  told 

hopeless  eyes.    All  that  long  spring  day  him  where  in  the  loft  he  could  sleep  on 

he  had  walked  without  a  stop  for  rest,  some  fodder. 

and  nothing  had  passed  his  lips  since  he  And  the  child  crept  away  up  the  lad- 
drank  from  the  pool  near  the  lonely  der,  and  quickly  fell  asleep  with  his  lit- 
grave.  Now  he  squatted  at  the  comer  tie  bundle  safe  inside  his  shirt,  "  Kase 
of  the  wide  chimney,  and  watched  in-  hit  might  git  lost  in  the  fodder,"  he 
tently  the  corn-bread  that  was  cooking  said, 
in  a  spider  over  the  coals. 

"Youuns   looks  powerful  honggry,"  H. 
Delithy  remarked  when,  the  baby  being 

hushed  and  the  children  settled  in  con-  «« But  the  child's  sob  in  the  darkness  onrBes 

venient  staring  distance,  silence  reigned.  deeper, 

"  How  long  sence  yer  hed  wittles  ?  "  Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

"I  ain't  hed  a  bite  sence  momin'," 

not  moving  his  eyes  from  the  bread.  "  Thab's    Jake,    an'  a   man    alonger 

"  An'  been  a-runnin'  all  day ! "  him." 

"  I  were  feared  to  run,"  he  said,  "  I  Coming  up  from  the  spring  with  two 

were  feared  I'd  give  out."  buckets  of  water,  Jerry  heard  the  words 

"  Well,  I  reckon  yer  jest  would."  and  stopped.     The  midday  meal  was 

"Kin  I  hev  a  leetle  bite  ?  "  the  boy  over,  and  still  Jerry  had  not  gone  away 

went  on,  pointing  to  the  bread,  but  not  from  this  first  resting  place.    He  was 

moving  his  eyes  from  it.     "  111  chop  loath  to  leave  the  unwonted  kindness  of 

wood  fur  hit."  these  pitying  women,  for  he  was  weary 

Delithy  moved  her  snuff-stick  thought-  — weary  from  the  tramp  of  the  day  be- 
fully  across  her  big  white  teeth,  eying  fore — ^weary  of  his  little  life.  These 
the  boy  the  while.  women  were  good  to  him,  and  now  he 

"  An'  m  tote  water,"  was  added  by  was  bringing  water  for  Delithy's  wash- 

the  sharp  little  voice  to  the  pitiful  bar-  ing. 

gain  ;  he  was  so  hungry.  "  A    man    alonger   him,"  the  words 

"  Youuns  seems  usen  to  work,"  Deli-  rang  in  his  ears  ;  who  was  it  ?    Fear 

thy  remarked.  made  him  cautious,  and  leaving  the  buck- 

"  I  reckon  I  is,"  thoughtfully  ;  "  kin  I  ets,  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 

hev  hit?  "  where  he  could  see  this  man. 

"Hit's  Jake's  bread,"  she  answered,  Across  the  field,  between  the  dead 

slowly,  watching  the  boy  intently,  with  trees,  blackly   silhouetted   against  the 

a  dull  satisfaction  in  his  longing  that  golden  glory  of  the  western  s^,  he  saw 

was  with  her  a  form  of  humor.  them  coming ;  two  long,  lean,   slouch- 

"  Well,  Jake  ain't  a-comin' ^/lis  night,"  ing  mountaineers,  walking  with  the  un- 

the  elder  woman  put  in,  returning  from  even  regularity  of  men  who  followed  the 

where  she  had  deposited  the  baby  on  plough.     The  child  cowered,  trembled, 

the  bed,  "  an'  I  reckon  Louwisy  Dyer  is  shrank,   with  his  face  bleaching  to  a 
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deathly  gray  ;  his  eyes  wide  with  ter-  '*  Thet's  so,"  Louisa  added,  eamestlyy 
ror ;  he  seemed  as  one  paralyzed.  and  the  children  were  silent. 

''  Dad ! "  he  whispered,  then  all  was  "  Well,  thet  beats  me  I "  Wilkerson 
stilL  said,  slowly,  pushing  his  hat  a  little  fur- 

Nearer  they  came  across  the  dreary  ther  back  on  his  head ;  "  I  never  beam 
field ;  Delithy  paused  over  her  tub,  the  the  like ;  he's  jest  aspilin*  fur  a  beatin', 
elder  woman  stood   in   the    doorway,    Jerry  is." 

the  children  gazed  open-mouthed,  and  '*  Hit  looked  to  me  like  he  were  spil- 
through  a  bunch  of  maple  bushes  whose  in'  fur  wittles,"  and  Delithy  shook  the 
young  spring  leaves  glowed  red  in  the  suds  from  her  hands,  took  up  a  bucket, 
sunlight,  two  glittering,  fear-charmed  and  went  toward  the  spring,  leaving  her 
eyes  were  watching.   Then  Jake's  voice :    parting  shot  to  work  its  way.    Only  a  lit- 

"  Hardy,  gals,  hardy  ;  I'm  back."  tie  way  down  the  steep  path,  then  she 

"  I  reckon  Tse  got  eyes,  Jake  Dyer,    stopped,  for  on  either  side  stood  two 
the  elder  woman  answered,  *^  an'  yeers   buckets  full  of  water, 
too,  fur  all  yer  holler  like  I'm  deef."  "  Pore  creetur  I "  she  muttered,  look- 

"  Ain't  youims  deef,  Louwisy  ?  "  jo-  ing  about  her  as  she  poured  the  water 
cularly,  "  don't  say !  "  out,  "  he  couldn't  tuck  much  more  beat- 

''No,  I  ain't  deef;"  then  to  the  in',"  and  hiding  the  buckets  in  the 
stranger,  '' good-evenin'."  bushes,  fearing   that  Wilkerson  might 

"lifc.  Bill  Wilkerson,"  Jake  went  on,  search,  she  went  on  her  way. 
"I  makes  yer  knowed  to  Mis.  Louwisy  Straight  on  through  the  black  night 
Dyer,  my  ole  woman  ;  an'  Mis.  Louwisy  the  child  walked ;  down,  down,  and  the 
Dyer,  I  make  yer  knowed  to  Mr.  Bill  early  dawn  found  him  in  the  valley,  with 
Wilkerson  —  lucewise  Miss  Delithy  the  grim,  flat-topped  old  Cumberland 
Suggs  ;"  and  Jake  bowed  vdth  a  flour-  Mountains  lying  behind  him  like  huge 
ish.  sleeping  creatures  rising  black  against 

Delithy  nodding,  said,  "  evenin' "  to  the  eastern  sky.  From  the  time  when 
her  new  acquaintance,  then  added,  with  Jake's  voice  broke  the  spell  that  held 
calm,  complacent  certainty,  "  Jake,  him  still  behind  the  maple  bushes,  he 
you're  drunL"  had  not  paused ;  often  he  had  fallen — 

*'  No,  I  ain't  drunk  nuther,"  Jake  re-  often  his  terror  had  bid  him  run,  but 
torted,  but  vdth  no  sign  of  anger,  *'  an'  while  never  stopping,  he  never  ran. 
Mr.  Wilkerson  ain't  drunk  nuther,  but  Sore,  and  bruised,  and  with  nothing  to 
he's  done  lost  hisn's  boy,  he  hes."  guide  his  course,  he  still  pushed  on,  with 

The  women  looked  at  each  other,  and  always  the  thought  that  his  father  might 
the  children  looked  at  the  women.  come  on  him  in  the  darkness  without 

"  Weuns  went  to  meetin'  yisterday,"  warning ;  then,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
Mr.  Wilkerson  began,  "an'  when  we  growing  day  he  had  looked  back  to 
come  home,  Jerry,  my  boy,  were  amiss-  the  lessening  hills,  while  the  new  thought 
in',  an'  he  muster  come  this  road,  kase  came  to  him — "  Dad  mout  git  a  nag  an' 
tother  road'd  tuck  him  to  meetin'."  ketch  me  yii" 

''  An'  no  folks  over  thar  savm  him,"  The  fields  that  had  shown  green  and 
Jake  put  in,  "  an'  as  Mr.  Wilkerson  were  fresh  about  him  as  the  darkness  lifted, 
made  knowed  to  me  by  Preacher  Dun-  the  rail-fences  that  had  loomed  like  long 
ner,  I  tole  him  to  come  alonger  me,  an'  rows  of  skeleton  ribs — endless  fences 
hunt  fur  thet  boy."  that  seemed  to  crawl  forever  by  him  as 

Still  the  women  did  not  speak,  and  he  walked — ^were  with  him  still ;  and 
the  children  gazed  stolidly  in  their  faces,  still  the  road  lay  straight  and  led  as 
until  Wilkerson,  looking  from  one  to  the  blood  before  him,  until  the  color  had 
other,  said  :  grown  into  his  eyes,  staining  wherever 

Hev  youuns  sawn  him  ?  "  he  looked.    He  was  afraid,  deadly  afraid 

Yes,  weuns  hev  sawn  him,"  Delithy    of  stopping ;  but  at  last  he  had  been 
answered  sharply,  returning  vigorously    obliged  to  stop  at  a  house  and  beg  for 
to  her  washing ;  ''  he  tuck  a  bite  here    food,  and  in  her  way  the  woman  had 
las'  night,  but  he's  plum  gone  now,  he    been  kind  to  him. 
is."  "  Touuns  mise  well  stop  an'  rest,"  she 
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had  said,  looking  ^irn  over  almost  con-  Presently  the  sobs  died  away^  and  as 
temptuously ;  "nobody  ain't  arunnin'  he  lay  there  dull  with  grief,  &e  sound 
atter  sicher  splinter  as  youuns,  nohow."    of  a  horse's  hoofs  struck  on  his  ear.  For 

But  Jerry  had  resisted  with  patient  one  second  he  listened,  too  terrified  to 
persistence :  move,  then  sprang  up ;  it  was  a  man  on 

''Gimme  in  my  ban's,"  he  pleaded,  horseback,  and  coming  from  the  direc- 
"  an'  I  kin  eat  while  I'm  a-walkin'."  tion  of  the  mountains !  One  frightened 
Then  he  had  added,  persuasiyely,  "  an'  glance,  one  instant's  blindness,  then 
when  I  gits  a  chence.  111  come  back  an'  down  the  road  he  sped  like  a  hunted 
chop  youuns  wood,  I  will"  animal  fleeing  for  its  life. 

The  woman  had  looked  keenly  into  Would  the  fences  never  end,  would 
the  wistful  eyes  before  she  parted  with  the  road  lie  between  those  level  fields 
the  bread,  but  then  she  had  given  it  alL    forever — ^was  the  man  coming  any  faster? 

"  I  blieve  youuns  is  hones',"  she  had    A  terrified  look  over  his  shoulder  :  the 
said ;  ''I  blieve  it  sure ;  but  youuns    horse  was  trotting  smartly ;  there  was 
won't  git  no  chence  ceppen  to  lay  down    no    hope,   and    a  voice    hailed  him^- 
an*  be  planted,   an'  thet  afore   many    "Stop I" 
days."  He  tried  so  hard  to  run  a  little  faster, 

The  child  took  the  bread  with  a  look  but  his  breath  seemed  to  fail,  and  once 
of  wonder  growing  in  his  eyes,  that  were  more  he  fell  prone  in  the  dust.  One 
fastened  on  the  woman's  face.  moment,  then  the  horse  stopped  beside 

"  Planted?  "he had  repeated  as  to  him-    him,  and  a  voice  broke  on  his  ear : 
self,   "planted!"  and    he  had  turned        "Git  up." 

away  without  another  word ;  had  walked  But  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move, 
slowly  but  steadily  down  the  long  red  he  could  not  even  distinguish  if  it  were 
road,  and  as  he  munched  the  hard  com-    his  father's  voice. 

bread  had  said  over  and  over  to  himself,  "What  ails  youuns?"  and  he  was 
"Planted — ^planted."  lifted  after  a  Mndly  fashion,  and  saw 

This  had  been  hours  ago,  in  the  early  above  him  a  rough  old  face  that  was  un- 
moming,  and  now  in  the  noonday  known  to  him.  "What  air  youuns 
brightness,  the  child  still  plodding  on    skeered  about  ? " 

his  way,  had  but  the  one  thought —  Jerry's  voice  came  back  to  him  now 
"  Thet's  what  dad  done  to  youuns,  with  a  long  sobbing  breath, 
mammy  ;  youuns  said  yer  were  agoin'  "  I  were  feared,"  he  faltered,  "  feared 
over  yander  to  the  *  Golding  Gkttes,'  not  youuns'd  ketch  me." 
much  fur,  youuns  said ;  an'  thet's  what  "  An'  I  hev,"  the  old  man  answered 
dad  done — ^he  planted  youuns  so  yer  simply,  "  but  I  ain't  agoin'  to  hurt  yer ; 
couldn't  go."  whar  air  youuns  agoin'  to?" 

On  through  the  gathering  heat  he  "  Over  yon,"  pointing,  as  always,  to 
walked,  with  this  one  thought  repeating    the  west. 

itself  over  and  over  again  in  his  mind —  "  Well,  yommsTl  never  git  thar  if 
"thet's  what  dad  done — "  At  last  he  youuns  try  runnin',"  the  old  man  went 
stopped  in  his  going,  for  a  new  fact  had  on,  with  clear  common-sense ;  "  but  git 
come  home  to  him.  He  stood  quite  up,  and  111  take  youuns  a  piece." 
still  for  a  moment  while  his  little  face  The  child  looked  up ;  the  poor  little 
blanched,  and  a  look  of  longing — ^un-  face  was  smeared  now  with  tears  and 
told,  bitter  longing  came  into  his  eyes  dust  in  addition  to  its  usual  yellowness, 
as  he  turned  them  to  the  fading  hills.        but  in  the  eyes  was  the  same  wistful 

"An'  I  he'pped  him  ! "  he  cried  aloud  look  that  had  made  Delithy  put  his  fa- 
to  the  empty  fields  and  sky,  "I  he'pped  ther  off  the  track ;  that  had  made  the 
him,  I  piled  the  bresh  thar !  Oh,  mam-  woman  feed  him  that  morning,  and  that 
my,  I  never  knowed,  I  never  knowed  ! "  now  made  the  old  countryman  lift  him 
and  down  on  the  hard  red  road  he  cast  on  the  raw-boned  horse  that  waited  so 
himself,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would    patiently. 

break.  And  always  the  burden  of  his  "  Tuck  a  good  grip,"  the  old  man  said 
cry,  "I  never  knowed,  mammy,  I  never  kindly,  as  he  settled  himself  in  the  sad- 
knowed  ! "  die,    "  youuns  kin  hole  on  good,  Tm 
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solid;  but  youims  looks  powerful  weakly  condescension,   "Fm  a  preacher,  Jere- 

an'  small  fco  be  so  fur  on?"  he  went  on,  miah.  Preacher  Babbit,  I  am,"  pausing 

interrogatiyely,  "youuns  is  about  five  that  this  announcement  might  have  full 

miles  frum  anywhars;  what  mout  be  effect,    "an'  111  not  be  fiur  frum  the 

youuns  name  ?  "  mark  if  I  says  youuns  is  arunnin'  away ; 

"Jerry,"  the    child    answered    from  aintyer?"  pausing,  "ain't youuns  arun- 

where  he  leaned  against  the  broad  back  nin'  off  frum  youuns  dear  par,  William 

of  the  brown  jeans  coat.  Wilkerson,  an'  youuns  pore  mar ;  ain't 

"Jeremiah,  I  reckon,"  the  old  man  yer?" 

went  on,  in  a  superior  tone.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  after 

"  Mammy  usen  to  call  me  '  Miah/  "  this  unexpected  attack,  then,  with  a  new, 

came  with  a  little  catch  in  the  voice,  hard  tone  in  his  voice,   the  child  an- 

"  but  I's  mostly  called  Jerry."  swered  : 

"  Jest  so,  but  hit  stan's  to  reason  thet  "  Mammy  ain't  thar  any  mo',  an'  Min- 

youuns  name  is  Jeremiah  now,  what's  ervy  Ann  Salter's  done  come  to  live,  an' 

the  balance  o'  youuns  name?*  in  a  still  her  knocked  me  deef  an'  bline,  an'  I 

more  persuasive  voice.  runned  away." 

"  Does  youuns  know  Minervy  Ann  "  I  reckon  youuns  par  done  married 
Salter  ?  "  came  irrelevantly  from  the  agin,  Jeremiah,  ain't  thet  so  ?  "  coaxing- 
child,  ly. 

"I  can't  say  as  I  rickerlec  any  sicher  "  I  dunno,"  sullenly,  "  but  I  knows  I 

name,"  was  answered.  hates  him,  I  do." 

"  Well,  my  name  is  Wilkerson,  sence  "  No,  Jeremiah,"  and  Preacher  Babbit 

youuns  dunno  Minervy  Ann."  cleared  his  throat,  and  stroked  the  fringe 

"  Jeremiah  Wilkerson,"  the  old  man  of  beard  under  his  chin  in  a  way  that 

repeated,  "  is  thar  any  mo'  to  hit  ?  "  would  have  shown  a  less  ignorant  per- 

"I  dunno  rightly,"  Jerry  answered,  son  that  a  lecture  was  coming — "The 

"  but  dad  said  thar  were  a  '  P '  in  hit."  Holy  Scripter  says  as  leetle  boys  mustn't 

"  A  *  P  ? '  Well,  I  reckon  hit  were  Jere-  hate  their  pars,"  he  began,  slowly,  "  an' 

miahP.  Wilkerson;  thet  soun's  rale  nice."  youuns  mustn't  nuther  ;  thar's  nothin' 

"  Hit  do,  sure,"  and  the  little  voice  good  as  comes  of  hatin'  pars,  an'  youuns 

had  a  ring  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  it.  mustn't  do  hit,  Jeremiah.     Now,  I'm 

"I  reckon  thet  were  hit,  Jeremiah  P.  agoin'  to  hole  a  meetin'  down  these 

Wilkerson  ;  hit  soun's  rayly  purty."  ways  ter-morrer,  an'  mebbe  youuns  dear 

"  An'  youuns  par,  what  were  hisn's  parll  come,  an'  hell  furgive  youuns,  an' 

name  ?  "  the  old  man  went  on,  pleased  tuck  youuns  home  agin' ;  the  par  in  the 

with  his  success,  his  husky  voice  jolting  Testymen^   did  ;    now,    Jeremiah,    jest 

out  in  time  to  the  jog-trot  of  his  horse,  think  of  thet  1"   and  Preacher  Babbit 

"Bill,"  and  at  the  awful  name  the  made  a  well-meant  effort  to  turn  his 

child  gave  a  frightened  look  behind,  face  over  his  fat  shoulder,  so  as  to  be- 

"Can't  weuns  git  on  9k  leetle  faster?"  he  stow  a  look  of  encouragement  on  his 

asked,  anxiously,  "  I'm  feared."  little  companion. 

"  Feared  ?  "  his  new  friend  repeated.  But  Jerry  had  no  thought  for  him, 

pulling  the  horse  to  a  sudden   stop ;  instead,  was  looking  eageriv  from  side 

"  thet's  curus,  sure."  to  side  of  the  road.     They  had  come  a 

"  I'm  feared  o'  dad,"  Jerry  explained,  long  distance  in  the  slow  jog-trot,  and 

hastily,  "  Tm  feared  hell  git  me  agin,  now  were  in  the  woods,  with  the  even- 

an'  if  youuns  ain't  agoin  no  further,  ing  closing    in.      Everything    was    in 

m  light  an'  walk,"  trying  to  look  round  Jerry's  favor,  and  in  an  instant  he  had 

the  broad  back  that  obscured  his  view  slipped  off  the    horse's  tail,   and  lay 

of  everything.    The  old  man  thought  a  sprawling  in  the  road ;  but  only  for  a 

moment,  then  again  urged   his   beast  second  he  lay  there,  then  he  was  up  and 

into  the  slow  trot  that  seemed  its  nor-  o£^  speeding  blindly  through  the  thick 

mal  pace.  woods.     In  vain  the  wor&y  preacher 

"  Tm  agoin'  further,  Jeremiah,  an'  111  called,  the  child    would    not  hear ;   a 

hev  a  few  words  alonger  youuns,"  was  dreadful  suggestion  had  been  made  to 

answered,  meditatively ;  then  with  much  him — a  camp-meeting  was  to  be  held. 
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and  his  father  might  be  there.  No  then  mth  his  back  to  the  rising  sun,  he 
thought  of  distance  came  to  reassure  followed  slowly  this  new  kind  of  road. 
him ;  no  thought  at  all  was  with  him,  He  was  weak  and  tired,  and  the  step- 
only  the  dread  conyiction  that  his  father  ping  from  beam  to  beam  confused  him 
would  be  at  the  meeting ;  for  his  father  so  much  that  it  took  all  his  attention  to 
always  went  to  camp-meetings,  and  no  step  just  the  right  distance,  and  not  to 
persuasion  could  call  him  back  to  that  falL  Carefully  he  made  his  way  until 
possibility.  something  caused  him  to  look  up,  when 
He  fled  until  the  old  man's  voice  he  found  himself  in  a  straggling  line  of 
faded  from  his  hearing,  then  he  sat  small  houses.  He  paused  and  turned 
down  to  rest ;  but  not  for  long,  and  about,  for  the  moment  forgetting  all  his 
through  the  night  he  wandered  as  he  ills  in  the  wonder  called  forth.  ''  Lotser 
had  done  the  night  before.  Once  he  folks  muss  liye  here,"  he  muttered, ''  an' 
lay  down,  but  in  &e  stillness  his  terror  I  knows  dad  ain't  never  sawn  hit,  kase  I 
increased^  and  with  it  the  dull  pain  that  ain't  never  heam  him  tell  'bout  no 
had  been  with  him  ever  since  the  wom-  sicher  place — ^I  never  did,  sure  !  "  and 
an's  unconsciously  cruel  words  had  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  stood 
forced  their  way  into  his  mind,  and  regarding  the  few  widely  separated 
with  them  the  pitiful  conviction  that  he  houses.  Presently  he  saw  a  curl  of 
had  aided  his  father  in  the  deed  that  smoke  come  from  the  house  nearest 
had  shut  his  only  friend  away  from  him.  him,  and  watched  a  woman  as  she  slow- 
Living  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  ly  opened  a  door,  then  a  window  ;  then 
Mountains,  whose  heights  he  had  never  he  approached,  for  he  was  too  hungry 
before  left,  his  ignorance  was  dense,  and  to  pause  for  consideration.  Beaching 
to  him  things  were  strangely  mingled  the  house  he  had  just  seen  opened,  he 
and  perverted.  The  thought  that  he  leaned  against  the  open  door,  saying 
might  go  back  and  pull  away  the  simply: 
brush  he  had  piled  over  his  mother,  and  'Tm  honggry." 
so  imdo  his  share  in  the  work  that  had  The  woman  turned  quickly,  and  her 
imprisoned  her,  had  not  yet  occurred  eyes  opened  wide  as  they  rested  on  the 
to  him.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  ragged,  starved  specimen  of  humanity 
thinking,  and,  until  lately,  little  accus-  confronting  her. 

tomed  to  feeling  anything  save  cold,  "  Mussy,  but  you're  a   rough  'un  I " 

and   hunger,  and  blows.    But  now  a  she  said,  scanning  Jerry,  but  not  seem- 

great  awakening   was  on  him,  and  a  ing  to  h^ed  his  words  until  he  repeated 

great  loneliness  that  had  been  with  him  slowly  : 

ever  since  the  one  soul  that  loved  him  ''  I'm  honggry,  gimme  a  bite  o'  sum- 
had  been  put  away  from  him  in  a  mys-  ten'." 

terious  manner  that  he  had  not  under-  "  Most  folks  works  fur  their  wittles," 
stood  until  now ;  and  now  the  awful  was  the  ungracious  reply, 
conviction  was  with  him  that  he  had  ''I  kin  work,"  the  child  persisted, 
helped  to  shut  his  mother  up  in  the  "but  Tm  plum  wore  out  now,  I  is,"  and 
earth.  So  he  could  not  stop  to  rest,  for  he  sat  down  slowly  on  the  low  step.  The 
he  would  begin  to  cry  again,  and  crying  Widow  Perkins  paused  before  further 
made  him  feel  so  sick  and  weak.  Very,  words  of  harshness,  to  watch  the  child's 
very  tired  he  was  when  at  last  the  day  movements  which  had  been  made  as- 
dawned,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  sured  by  the  kindly  treatment  he  had 
long,  straight  clearing  that  extended  as  met  with  in  his  wanderings  through  the 
far  as  he  could  see ;  a  clearing  like  a  unopened  regions  from  which  he  had 
roadway,  only  up  and  down  the  centre  come ;  and  while  she  watched  the 
were  beams  of  wood,  and  across  them  thought  came  to  her,  suppose  he  was 
long  shining  pieces  of  iron.  He  stopped  one  of  a  gang  of  tramps  sent  ahead  to 
and  looked  at  it ;  it  must  be  some  kind  '*  spy  out  the  land  " — suppose,  if  she  re- 
of  road,  but  a  new  kind  he  had  never  fused  him  what  he  asked,  he  should  bring 
seen  before.  He  climbed  the  slight  the  whole  company  down  on  her  in  the 
embankment  on  which  it  was,  and  stood  night — she  had  resA  of  such  things  in 
looking   wonderingly    up    and   down  ;  the  papers.    And  she  stared  at  the  child 
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with  a  growing  anxiety  in  her  eyes  aa        "I  wanter  drink  o'  water,"  was  all 

she  asked,  quiddy  :  that  came  from  the  child's  almost  color- 

"  Will  you  git  away  if  I  give  you  some  less  lips  ;  and  the  woman's  heart  sank, 

wittles  ?  "  Was  this  stupidity,  or  was  it  cunning  to 

Jerry  looked  up  slowly,  asking  inno-  gain  time  in  which  to  make  observations? 

cently :  Whatever  it  was,  she  answered  amiably, 

''  Don't  youuns  wamt  me  to  tote  no  though  with  more  haste, 
water  fur  youuns  when  I  gits  rested  ?  "        "  Yes,  honey,  jest  you  wait,  an  I'll  git 

The  woman's  silly  fears  having  once  tak-  some,"  and  she  hurried  into  \he  house, 
en  possession  of  her,  grew  vdth  every       Jerry  waited ;   he  could  not  imder- 

word  the  child  uttered  ;  he  was  surely  a  stand  this  person,  but  she  gave  him 

"  spyer,"  and  she  must  persuade  him  to  what  he  needed,  and  he  was  content  to 

go  away.  obey  her.    Presently  she  returned,  look- 

*'  You're  too  little,"  she  said,  kindly,  ing  about  anxiously,  and  in  her  hands  a 
"  I  couldn't  abear  to  see  you  workin'."  gourd  of  water,  and  a  black  bottle  tight- 
Jerry  listened  in  wonder  ;  yesterday  a  ly  corked, 
woman  had  fed  him,  but  die  had  ex-  ''Drink  this,  honey,"  handing  hiin 
pected  him  to  work  for  her  in  the  future,  the  gourd, ''  an'  here's  some  more  in  the 
so  he  thought,  but  this  woman  was  a  bottle ;  'twon't  be  much  to  tote,"  en- 
new  experience,  and  would  not  let  him  couragingly, ''  an'  111  take  you  to  the  car 
work  at  aJL  myself,"  looking  keenly  at  the  nearest 

"  Here's  bread  an'  meat,  chile,  an'  houses.  "  An'  it's  too  early  for  anybody 
some  good  hot  coffee,"  she  went  on,  to  see  you  git  in  the  car ; "  and  as  she 
handing  him  a  plate  and  cup,  "  an'  when  talked,  she  walked  quickly  down  the 
you're  through.  111  give  you  more  to  railway  to  where,  on  a  side-track,  a  box- 
take  along."  Jerry  looked  up  at  her  car  was  being  loaded  with  loose  hay. 
with  his  mstful  eyes  full  of  wonder,  but  Left  unlocked  at  this  little  country 
he  had  no  words.  His  life  had  been  one  station,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  push- 
strictly  of  command  and  obedience,  he  ing  the  doors  far  enough  apiurt  for  Jer- 
had  no  vocabulary  of  thanks.  He  lis-  ry  to  creep  in,  then  the  woman  handed 
tened  without  comment  to  the  kind  in  the  bottle  of  water  and  package  of 
words  that  came  from  the  woman's  lips  food,  and  pulled  the  doors  close  as  she  had 
as  he  ate  and  drank,  and  when  he  had  found  them.  One  anxious  look  about 
finished,  took  in  silence  the  fresh  supply  to  see  if  she  were  observed,  then  this  sa- 
of  food  that  was  given  him,  vnrapped  in  gacious  woman  returned  to  her  house, 
greasy  paper.  It  was  very  strange,  this  congratulating  herself  on  her  shrewd- 
kindness,  and  emboldened  him,  and  he  ness.  The  hay  was  fragrant  and  soft, 
laid  his  dirty  little  hand  on  the  woman's  and  Jerry  not  at  aU  comprehending  why 
dress  as  she  stood  near  him.  he  was  there,  but  perfectly  contented 
Kin  I  lay  down  a  while  ?  "  he  asked,  with  his  quarters,  waded  and  clambered 
Lord,  honey,"  and  the  woman's  to  a  far  comer,  where,  putting  safely  to 
voice  was  actually  tremulous  from  un-  one  side  his  food  and  bottle,  he  made 
easiness,  ''  I  ain't  got  nary  place  fitten  for  himself  a  little  nest,  and  curling  up, 
to  sleep  in,"  going  on  more  hastily  as  if  was  soon  in  a  dreamless  sleep,  that 
to  cover  the  clumsy  lie ;  "  but  if  youll  seemed  almost  the  sleep  of  death.  So, 
go  long  the  track  a  piece,  there's  a  car  through  all  the  noise  of  the  approaching 
of  straw  where  you  km  rest  just  as  easy ;  train  ;  through  the  new,  unknown  mo- 
now  you  go  long  an'  try  it,"  and  she  tion  to  which  he  was  shortly  subjected, 
walked  out  of  the  house  in  her  anxiety  he  slept,  and  not  until  far  into  the  after- 
to  point  him  in  the  right  direction.  noon  did  he  rouse  from  the  lethargy  that 

But  Jerry's  ignorance  foiled  her ;  he  overpowered  him.  Slowly  he  opened 
did  not  know  what  a  car  was,  so  could  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  ;  the 
not  understand  her  words  nor  her  ac-  loosely  packed  hay  was  shivering  from 
tions,  except  that  she  wanted  him  to  go  base  to  apex,  his  bottle  and  bread  jolt- 
on,  and  he  was  too  tired ;  he  listened  ing  straight  up  and  down,  and  his  own 
patiently,  however,  until  she  paused  to  sensations  beyond  any  words  of  his  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  advice — then —  describe. 
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He  wets  terrified  ;  he  called  aloud — ^he  calls ;  awful  shrieks  and  whoops  that 

tried  to  stand,  then  gladly  sank  again  made  him  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears ; 

into  the  hay.    What  was  the  matter —  and  above  all,  clanging  as  of  a  hundred 

such  noise — such  furious  motion  ?    He  cow-bells  rung  at  once !    Where  was  he 

was  now  afraid  to  move,  and  for  a  long  — ^what  was  it  aU  ? 
time  lay  quite  still,  but  at  last  hunger       So  now,  when  the  doors  were  rolled 

overcame  him,  and  he  opened  his  bun-  back,  he  peeped   forth    cautiously  to 

die  of  food.    There  was  the  bread  and  make  observations.    The  hay  was  being 

the  meat  that  he  had  regarded  with  such  taken  out,  and  he  could  see  the  heads  of 

satisfaction ;  he  touched  it,  as  if  under  horses  ;  then  beyond  he  saw  men  swarm- 

the  strange  circumstances  he  doubted  ing  in  every    direction,    and  vehicles 

his  senses;  but  it  was  as  real  as  it  looked;  rushing  about,  nor  were  any  of  them 

he  tasted  it,  then  ate  heartily,  putting  like  the  vehicles  of  his  mountains ;  and 

away  the  fragments  carefully — a  lesson  going  in  and  out  among  this  crowd  of 

he  had  learned  as  a  dog  learns  to  hide  a  men  and  wheels,  were  great  black  things 

bone.  with  black  smoke  coming  from  them — 

He  felt  better  after  this,  and  drink-  huge  things  rolling  back  and  forth  on 
ing  some  water  from  his  bottle,  resumed  the  same  kind  of  road  he  had  found 
his  place.    Thoughtfully  he    regarded  down  in  the  woods, 
the  roof  of  the  car,  then  pulled  more        He    stood    there   a  gaunt,  wonder- 
hay  down  about  him.  stricken  spectre,  not  heeding  the  calls 

<<  When  hit  gits  through  runnin'  away  of  the  men,  who  catching  sight  of  him, 

and  busts,"  he  muttered,  *'  Td  mise  well  had  for  the  moment  ceased  from  their 

fall  so£^"  and  burying  hunself  still  more  work. 

deeply,  once  more  forgot  all  things  in        ''Say,  sonny,  is  you  deef  ?"  and  one 

sleep.  of  the  men  springing  into  the  car,  laid  a 

On    through    fields     and     swamps,  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder.    Jeny  did 

through  hills  and  woods,  on  until  the  not  start,  but  looked  up  slowly,  dumb 

new  moon  rose  thin  and  fair,  looking  with  fear  and  wonder, 
down  on  the  far-off  brush-heaped  grave        "  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  "  the 

—on  slow  Delithy  thinking  how  she  had  man  went  on,  shaking  him  slightly. 
"  fooled  that  Wilkerson  man  "—on  the        "  I  dunno,"  slowly, 
kindly  woman  in  the  valley  wondering        "  That's  wholesome  ;  where's  you  goin', 

over  his  fate — on  Preacher  Babbit  using  then  ?  " 
the  little  waif  as  an  example  of  the  mod-        ''  I  dunno." 

em  Prodigal  Son— on  Widow  Perkins        "  Sure  enough ?" laughing.    "Do  you 

still  waiting  for  the  tramps.     On  and  on  think  youll  have  a  safe  trip  ?  "  and  again 

hurried  the  battered  old  car  carrying  came  the  pitiful  answer : 
the  little  sleeping  boy  hopelessly  away        "  I  dunno." 
from  his  life  among  the  lonely  hills.  "  Maybe  you  kin  tell  us    how  you 

On  the  train  rushed  toward  the  west,  feel  ?  " 
while  the  moon  set,  and  the  night  black-        "I  feels  feared,  an'  I  feels  honggry," 

ened  ;  then  in  the  early  dawn  a  sudden  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
stop.  "  Pitch  him  out,  Dick  I "  said  another 

man,  reaching  in  and  pulling  the  child 

CHAPTER  HL  *^^»^  the  door. 

Jerry  did  not  resist,  except  for  one 

**  On  to  days  of  strangest  wonder—  moment  he  paused  to  feel  if  his  little 

Was  it  Providence  or  Fate  ?  "  bundle  was  safe  inside  his  shirt,  then 

he  yielded  himself  to  the  man's  strong 

The  grating  doors  were  pushed  back  grasp,  and  was  put  down  in  the  street, 

and  the  faces  of  men  appeared  in  the  ''  Git  away,  now,"  but  the  child  did  not 

opening.    Jerry  looked  out  cautiously  move  ;  aU  about  him  was  the  rash  of  a 

from  Ms  lair ;  he  was  afraid,  for  ever  great  railway  terminus,  and  he  did  not 

since  the  sudden  stoppage  he  had  heard  dare  move,  and  the  man   called  Dick 

strange  sounds  outside.    Rumblings  as  half   lifted,   half  dragged  him  to  the 

of  wheels  over  stones ;  strange  cries  and  pavement,  where  he  \^  him. 
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It  was  early,  but  numbers  of  people  A  puzzled  look  came  over  the  child's 

were  abroad,  and  to  Jerry,  crouchmg  face. 

in  a  doorway  not  ten  steps  away  from  "  I  dunno,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "hit's 
where  the  man  had  puthim,  they  seemed  a  fur  ways,  an*  hit's  over  yander  whar 
like  figures  in  a  dream.  He  had  no  the  sun  gits  up,  an'  hit's  powerful  lone- 
words,  he  had  no  thoughts ;  he  was  some." 

seated  on  something  immovable,  he  was  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ?  " 

leaning  against  something  solid ;  it  did  Jerry  shook  his  head, 

not  matter  that  everything  seemed  some-  "  Hit  ain't  got  no  name  as  I  knows  on," 

times  to  sway  and  jolt  as  he  had  been  he  said, 

doing  in  the  car,  all  was  so  strange  that  "  How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  " 

nothing  could  surprise  him  any  more ;  "  I  dunno." 

not  even  a  big  man  with  shining  buttons  "  How  did  you  come  ?  " 

on  his  coat,  who  pushed  him  with  a  stick  Jerry  paused  a  moment ;  he  could 

and  told  hi'm  to  get  up.    He  only  felt  answer  this,  for  he  could  recsJl  with  pain 

sorry  to  move  because  he  vras  so  weak  and  weariness  every  change  in  his  mode 

and  himgry,  and  did  not  ask  a  question  of  travelling. 

when  the  man,  taking  him  by  tiie  arm,  "I  walked  a  piece,"  he  began,  with 
led  him  away.  He  was  very  tired,  and  slow  literalness,  "an'  I  runned  a  piece 
was  glad  when  they  stopped  in  front  of  'cause  I  were  feared  ;  an'  I  comed  a 
a  door  ;  inside  a  number  of  people  were  piece  on  Preacher  Babbit's  nag,  an'  I 
gathered — ^people  who  laughed  when  he  drapped  off  kase  he  were  goin'  ter  sen' 
dropped  on  a  bench  against  the  walL  me  back  ;  an'  I  runned  anether  piece  to 
His  chief  sensation  was  still  weariness,  a  curus  kinder  road  ;  and  a  woman  gived 
and  he  dozed  in  the  comer  where  he  me  sumpen  to  eat,  an'  shet  me  in  a  box 
had  been  put,  only  rousing  when  he  was  o'  strawer,  an'  when  I  woked  up,"  ex- 
led  into  another  room,  where  he  saw  citedly,  "hit  were  a-gittin'  along  the 
more  men  with  shining  buttons,  and  all-graoious-beatenest  kinder  way;  an' 
one  sitting  high  above  tibe  others.  I  were  feared  agin ;  an'  the  fellers  tuck 

Here  he  was  put  in  a  little  pen  with  me  out  an'  sot  me  down  in  the  road, 

a  low  fence  all  round  it,  and  the  man  whar  all  sorter  tricks  were  alopin'aroun', 

who  had  brought  him  said  something  an'  smokin',   an'  hoUerin' ;  then  him," 

he  could  not  understand,  and  the  man  pointing  to  his  captor,  "  come  an'  got 

seated  high  up  looked  at  him  very  hard,  me." 

then  asked  his  name.  The  sharp  little  voice  ceased ;    the 

"  Jerry,"  he  answered,  and  the  f amil-  hard  faces  about  the  room  looked  a  lit- 

iar  sound  seemed  to  bring  him  out  of  tie  softer,  perhaps,  and  the  next  question 

the  dream  he  was  in  ;  the  very  twang  did  not  luive  such  a  business-like  ring 

of  his  own  voice,  so  different  from  the  to  it. 

voices  about  him,    made  things  seem  "  Why  did  you  leave  your  home  ?  " 

more  real,  and  he  looked  around  him  The  diild's  face  changed,  and  all  his 

more  intelligently.  sorrow  and  remorse  came  back  to  him 

"  What  other  name  have  you?  "  the  while  he  answered,  with  a  look  of  pitiful 

man  went  on  ;  there  vfas  a  pause,  then  despair  in  his  eyes : 

the  child  looked  up,  asking  :  "  Mammy  were  gone,    an'    Minervy 

"Does  youuns  know  Minervy  Ann  Ann  Salter  come  &ar  to  live,  an'  her 

Salter  ?  "    There  was  a  smile  even  in  the  knocked  me  deef  an'  bline,  an'  I  runned 

well-ordered  police  court,  and  he  an-  away." 

swered :  "  Where  had  your  mother  gone  ?  " 

"  No."  "  I  dunno." 

"  Well,  then,  my  name  is  Jerry  Wil-  There  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  officials 

kerson,"  slowly,  "  an'  Preacher  Babbit  were  nonplussed ;  there  was  no  law  nor 

8^  he  llows  Fs  named  Jeremiah  P.  refuge  providing  for  a  case  like  this  ;  he 

Wilkerson,"  with  great  stress  on  the  P.  was  not  an  orphan,  he  did  not  deserve 

"  Jeremiah  P.  Wilkerson,"  the  official  punishment,  and  the  officer  asked : 

repeated,  then  went  on.    "Where  have  "Where  are  you  going  when   you 

you  come  from,  Jeremiah  ?  "  leave  this  ?  " 
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"Whar  the  sun  sots/'  was  the  quiet  shirt,  then  putting  his  hands  deep  in 

answer.  his  pockets,  he  turned  to  the  officer. 

"  Have  you  friends  there?  "  smiling.  "  Youuns  ain't  acomin'  ?  "  he  said  fa- 

'*  Mammy  said  she  were  agoin'  thar,  miliarly,  with  perfect   unconsciousness 

her  did ;  an'  she  llowed  twomt  much  of  the  distance  between  them, 

fur  to  the  '  Golding  Gates.' "  "  No." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other.  "  Well,  far'well,"  holding  out  a  dirty 

"  San  Francisco  ?  "  one  hazarded.  hand  that  looked  as  thin  and  small  as  a 

The  child  shook  his  head.  bird's  claw. 

"I  dunno  ;  but  her  p'inted  whar  the  "Gbod-by,"  and  the  officer  shook  tiie 

sun  sots,  an'  Tm  agoin'  thar."  little  hand  quite  heartily  ;  "  take  care  of 

"  Are  you  going  on  to-day  ?  "  yourself,  Jeremiah." 

"I  llowed  I'd  rest  awMe,"  was  an-  "  All  right,"  then  returning  his  hand 

swered,  simply.  to  his  pocket,  he  followed  his  guide  out 

"  Where  will  you  rest  ?  "  of  the  courtyard. 

"  I  llowed  youuns 'dlemme  rest  right  Down  the  broad  busy  streets,  now 

here ;  an'  I'm  honggry,"  looking  up  as  a  swarming  with  the  full  rush  of  daily  traf- 

dog  might.  fie,  Jerry  slouched  along  beside  "  63  ;  '* 

"Poor  little  creature! "  and  the  chief  his  hands  in  his  pocket^  his  hat  drawn 
officer  put  some  money  on  the  table;  well  down  to  his  ears,  and  his  eyes  grown 
''  let '  63 '  take  him  in  the  yard  and  feed  keen  and  thoughtful  during  his  few  days 
him  ;  his  case  shall  be  attended  to  later "  of  travel,  wandering  over  the  scenes 
— ^then  to  the  child:  "Jeremiah,  you  about  him;  but,  witib  the  stoical  inert- 
must  wait  until  I  see  you  again."  ness  of  his  class,  he  accepted  the  bewil- 

"  Jest  so,  m  wait,  sure,"  nodding  re-  derment,  asking  no  questions.    Suddenly 

assuringly ;  then  he  followed  "  63  "  out  his  guide  stopped, 

into  the  dingy  yard.    Here  he  was  fed,  "  Hello,  Sam  I "  he  called,  and  a  huge, 

then  placed  on  a  bench  with  orders  not  rough-coated  man  turned, 

to  move  until  "  63  "  should  come  back.  "  Hello,  George  I "  was  answered,  then 

Kin  I  lay  down  ?  "  he  asked,  wearily,  the  two  men  drew  together,  and  turning 

Yes,  but  don't  you  go  away  from  this  aside  from  the  stream  of  pedestrians, 

bench,  do  you  hear?  "  talked  earnestly  for  a  few  moments,  at 

"  I  do,"  and  the  child  lay  down,  while  last  pulling  Jerry  forward, 

the  man  went  away  with  the  empty  plate  "  Here's  your  boss,  Jerry,"  "  63  "  said ; 

and  cup.     Soimdly  he   slept  until  the  then  to  the  man :    "  Don't  you  think  you 

sun  crept  round  the  high  buildings  and  can  find  work  for  him  on  &e  boat?" 

shone  down  on  him,  a  poor  ragged  little  Sam  looked  the  limp  boy  over  from 

mite.    Two  men  stood  looking  down  on  head  to  heels. 

him,  one,  Policeman  "  63,"  the  other  the  "Work,"  he   repeated,  slowly;    "he 

official  who  had  provided  food  for  him.  looks  more  like  a  candidate  for  plant- 

"I  have  a  brotiier  who  runs  a  boat  on  ing,"  and  he  laughed  a  little  fat,  chuck- 

the  river,"  "  63  "  was  saying,  "  I  reckon  ling  laugh, 

he  can  find  him  work  to  do."  "  Planting  I "    and    the    child's    face 

"  That  will  do,"  the  officer  answered ;  changed  suddenly — "  planting,"  a  word 

"poor  little  devil ;  waken  him."  that  until  lately  had  meant  nothing  save 

So  Jerry,  coming  back  once  more  to  in  connection  with  potatoes  and  com, 
the  bewildering  world,  looked  about  him  but  that  now  had  come  to  mean  the  put- 
slowly,  fastening  his  eyes  at  last  on  ting  people  out  of  sight  I  Now  uiey 
"  63."  spoke  of  "  planting  "  him  I     His  heart 

"  I  ain't  got  off  the  bench  oncest,"  he  sank  within  him  ;    how  could  he  get 

said,  remembering  the  last  order  given  away  ?  A  troubled  look  came  in  his  eyes 

him.  as  he  measured  the  man  introduced  to 

"  AH  right,"  the  man  answered,  "  but  him  as  his  "  boss ; "  he  was  veiy  big,  the 

I  want  you  to  come  with  me  now,  I  am  child  thought,  and  his  fears  increased, 

going  to  take  you  to  my  brother."    The  and  combined  with  his  weariness,  came 

child  got  up  without  a  question,  paused  near  overpowering  him,  and  he  leaned 

to  feel  for  the  little  bundle  inside  his  against  "  63." 
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*'  He  looks  awful  weakly/'  Sam  went  alization  of  his  absolute  helplessness 
on,  "  but  as  you  ask  it,  G^rge,  111  give  rushed  over  him  with  dreadful  force,  and 
him  the  trip,"  rubbing  his  ^t  chin ;  he  shivered  to  think  of  the  water  slip- 
then  to  the  child,  "  What  can  you  do  ? "  ping  by  so  silently,  so  swiftly  I    And 

*'  Chop  wood,  an'  tote  water,"  was  an-  where  had  it  all  come  from  ? 
swered  riowly.  "  An'  I  can't  never  git  back  no  mo'  to 

''  That's  hopeful,"  laughing.  tuck  thet  bresh  o£^"  he  whispered  to 

''I  kin,"  the  child  insisted^  "when  I  himself;  for  the  feding  that  had  come 

gits  rested."  to  him  so  slowly,  had  te^en  a  great  hold 

"You're  sure,  now?"  the  boss  went  on,  on  him,  until  it  now  reached  the  point 

"  and  when  I  give  you  a  hatchet  you  of  remorse, 
won't  cut  my  boat  to  pieces  ? "  "An'  the  blossoms  air  dried  up  by 

But  Jerry  had  had  no  training  in  the  now,  an'  looks  like  bresh  too ;"  the  little 

matter  of  jokes,  and  for  answer  drew  whisper  died  away,  and  he  covered  his 

his  sleeve  across  his  forehead,  where  the  ftuse  with  his  hands, 
great  drops  had  come  when  the  man       The  sun  had  set  and  the  darkness  was 

spoke  of  "  planting  "-—of  dealing  with  falling  fast  when  the  captain  returned, 

him  as  his  mother  nad  been  dealt  with,  and  Jerry  crouched  closer  to  the  ropes 

A  tremulous  motion  passed  over  him,  and  bagging  as  he  passed,  for  he  had  a 

and  for  the  first  time  the  idea  came  to  great  fear  of  this  man. 
him  distinctly  that  he  should  go  back        "Mebbe  hell  furgit  me,"  he  whispered, 

and  take  the  brush  off  the  pla^  where  as  he  heard  the  loud  voice  giving  orders 

they  had  hidden  his  mother,  and  so  undo  in  the  distance ;  wondering  the  while 

his  part  of  the  evil  deed  ;  and  he  whis-  what  the  increased  noise  meant,  when 

pered  now  while  the  men  talked — "I  suddenly  a  sound  broke  on  his  ear  that  he 

never  knowed — ^I  never  knowed  I "  knew  was  a  bell,  simply  from  the  family 

Then  the  captain  laid  his  fat  hand  on  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  cow-bells  of 
Jerry's  shoulder.  "  Come  along  now,  his  native  region.  After  that  a  strange 
Samson,"  he  said,  "  and  we'll  chop  that  scream,  like  some  he  had  heard  that 
wood,"  and  as  in  the  morning  that  now  morning ;  again  it  came,  and  with  it  a 
seemed  so  isx  away,  the  child  was  half  great  sigh  and  shudder,  and  the  frail 
led,  half  carried  down  the  street.  Nar-  structure  that  held  him  from  the  water 
rower  and  dirtier  the  street  grew,  and  shivered  from  end  to  end.  For  a  mo- 
the  appearance  of  the  people  changed ;  ment  he  crouched  closer  to  the  floor, 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  whar^  the  then  as  the  second  scream  and  shudder 
captain  gave  Jerry  over  to  a  rougher,  seemed  to  make  certain  the  feared  de- 
layer man,  and  with  a  farewell  joke,  struction,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
went  back  into  the  town.  In  and  out  pitiful  Httle  cry.  Terrified  as  only  an  ig- 
among  barrels  and  bales  the  child  f  ol-  norant  creatuPB  can  be  terrified,  he  clung 
lowed  his  third  guide,  down  the  full  to  the  guards  and  looked  to  where  the 
length  of  the  hollo w-sounding  wharf  to  gang-plank  had  been ;  in  his  desperation 
a  rusiy  looking  steamboat ;  but  at  the  he  would  have  dared  that  journey  back 
gang-plank  Jerry  stopped.    The  swift,  to  land. 

swining  water  that  vfas  suddenly  re-       Alas,  Uie  plank  was  gone  I  and  be- 

vealed  to  him  seemed  on  every  han^  and  tween  him  and  the  city,  now  sparkling 

he  realized  that  only  a  floor  was  between  with  myriad  lights,  i^ere  lay  a  broad 

him  and  this  new  thing.     He  shrank  expanse  of  water,  repeating  indefinitely 

back,  cowering  away  from  the  big  man.  every  flickering  gleam.     They  moved  ! 
"  I'm  feared — ^Tm  feared  I "  he  cried  aloud, '      "  Like  the  box  of  strawer ! "  he  said 

"lemme  go,  lemme  go!"    For  a  mo-  fearfully  to  himself  then  stood  quite 

ment  the  man  paused,  looking  down  in  still,  looking  down  steadfastly  into  the 

astonishment  on  the  frightened  child,  water  —  fascinated,      magnetized,      he 

then  with  an  oath  he  lifted  him,  and  watched  it — "  slippin'  away  like  sniskkes," 

striding  across  the  plank,  dropped  him  he  whispered,   as  if  afraid  the  water 

on  a  pue  of  rope  and  bagging  that  was  might  hear  him,  "  I  hates  hit — ^I  hates 

near  at  hand.  hit ! "  he  said,  unconsciously  raising  his 

Very  still  the  child  lay,  while  the  re-  voice. 
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Then  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoul-  hit  trimmles,"  looking  up  as  the  boat 

der,    and    the    captain's    rough    voice  shivered  under  the  thud  of  the  engine, 

asked :  The  man  laughed. 

"  What's  that  you  hate  ?  "  "  You'd  better  not  let  the  boys  know 

"  The  water,"  catching  his  breath  with  you're  skeart  of  water,"  he  said, 
a  gasp  ;  ''  hit  favors  snakes — ^hit  sorter  ''  Tm  feared,  sure,"  the  child  repeat- 
crawls  away  an'  don't  make  no  soun' ; "  ed,  and  the  captain  passing,  heard  him. 
then  more  slowly,  "  thar's  sicher  lot  I'm  ''  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  laughed,   ''  the  boys 
feared."  must  learn  you  better^  that,  Samson  ; 

"  Come  away  then,"  laughing  ;  "  are  well  dip  you  a  few  times  when  we  get 

you  hungry  ?  "  in  order,"  and  he  laughed  again. 

''I  is,"  but    he    still   clung  to   the  The  child  made  no  answer  save  to 

guards.  bend  lower  over  his  work.    To  be  put  in 

''  Come,  then,"  but  the  child  did  not  that  water — ^to  feel  it  slipping  by  like 

move ;  '*  come,  I  say ! "  and  the  captain's  snakes  I    His  straight  hair  almost  stood 

big  voice  grew  louder.  on  end.    He  must  go — ^he   must  dare 

"I'm  feared  to  leg  go,"  and  the  thin  to  cross  the  plank.     "How  long  'fore 

face  looked  up  fearfully.  youuns  hes  time?  "  he  asked,  at  last. 

"  You  fool,  come  to  me  I "  two  terrors,  "  To  dip  you  ?  "  and  the  man  laughed ; 

the  child  chose  the  least,  and  letting  go  "  by  momin',  I  reckon." 

his  hold  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  "By  momin',"  Jerry  repeated,   and 

walked  unsteadily  to  his  master,  seizdng  from  that  moment  he  watched  at  every 

his  coat  anxiously.  landing  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  ; 

"  Now,  are  you  dead  ?  "  he  would  watch  tiie  gang-plank  swmg 

"  No,  but  I  How  I'm  nigh  to  hit,"  look-  into  place,  but  his  courage  would  fail, 

ing  furtively  at  the  open  space  left  for  for,  added  to  the  fear  of  the  crossing, 

the  gang-plank.     The  captain  laughed,  was  the  fear  that  seeing  him  on  the 

but  he  was  merciful  enough  not  to  take  plank  would  tempt  the  men  to  dip  him. 

his  coat  from    between    the  clinging  He  determined  to  wait  until  night,  and 

hands  until  he  gave  the  child  in  charge  watched   with    sickening    anxiety    the 

to  the  cook,  with  orders  for  him  to  be  growing  order  on  the  boat.   Would  night 

fed  and  given  a  place  to  sleep.  never  come  ? 

So  all  night  long  the  boat  shivered  It  did  at  last — an  inky  black  night 

and  strained  against  the  mighty  cur-  with  a  slight   rain    falling — a    dreary 

rent  of  the  great  river;  and  the  child  night  to  run   away  in,  but  Jerry  was 

slept  uneasily,  waking  often  with  a  shud-  desperate. 

der  as  he  remembered  the  black  water  Close  under  the  high  bluff  the  boat 

slipping  by  so  near  him.  swung  ;    boxes  and  barrels  and  bales 

were  put  on  and  off  with  all  the  marvel- 

^__ .  .r^r^TT^^  -rrr  ^^^^  celcrity  of  tnuncd  handlers  ;  and 

CHAPTER  IV.  3tiu  the  child  waited. 

.c^  .'    .  ^.,j         .^.  ^    .  .     .  At  last  there  came  a  moment's  cessa- 
**  Patient  children — think  what  pain  x; ._     _^   x^  ^   «<,^:«.«_   „,««    4.1^^   •.!««%   4.^ 
Makes  a  young  ohUd  patient-ponder  I  ^^?   ^\   **^®   noise— was   the   plank   to 
Wronged  too  commonly  to  strain  swmg  mto  place  again,  and  he  be  car- 
After  right,  or  wish  or  wonder."  ried  on  ? 

Never !  and  a  little  shadow  sped  across 

Jerry's  hope  that  the  captain  would  the  wavering  plank  ;  one  moment  in  the 

forget  him  was  doomed  to  disappoint-  glare  of  the  lanterns — the  next»  lost  in 

ment,  and  with  the  earliest  dawn  he  was  '&e  shadow  of  the  bluff    No  one  called 

put  to  work  ;  but  always  he  turned  his  to  him,  and  in  and  out  between  the  piles 

face  from  the  water.  of  landed  cargo  he  crawled,  Tnalring  his 

''  Hit  trimmles  kase  hit  can't  abear  way  to  the  impenetrable  darkness  out- 

to  tech  the  water,"  he  said.  side  the  circle  of  barr^  and  boxes. 

"  What  trembles  ?  "  asked  the  man  At  last  he  came  to  where,  a  little  way 

working  near  him.  up  the  bank,  a  clump  of  bushes  grew, 

''  HiV'  Jerry  answered,  striking  the  and  above  them  a  smidl  tree  tJiat  had 

side  of  the  boat ;  ''  jest  youims  feel  how  toppled  over  with  the  caving  in  of  the 
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bluff ;  carefully  he  cHmbed  up,  glad  to  ther  beat  him ;  remember  how  he  would 

find  a  place  where  he  could  hide  and  not  cry  out  because  she  had  warned 

rest  until  the  boat  went.     "  They'll  fur-  him  not  to,  even  when,  in  his  drunken 

git  me  tell  mominV'  he  thought ;  there  fury,  his  father  raised  him  to  dash  him 

he  watched  the  moving  lighto,  and  lis-  against  the  chimney  !    He  remembered 

tened  to  the  noises  that  sounded  so  pre-  the  breathless,  silent,  upward  swing ; 

tematurally  dear  in  the  cloud-weighted  then  the  sharp  cry  as  his  mother's  arms 

stillness.      The  rain  whispered  softly,  wrapped  dose  about  him,  and  the  blow 

filtering  patiently  through  the  foliage  that  followed.      He  covered  his  face  as 

of  the  Httle  tree,  and  through  the  child's  the  soimd  of  the  dull  thud  came  back  to 

few  garments,   and    mingled  with  its  him ;  and  after  that  the  strange  stillness 

whisper  came  the  low  licking  of  the  about  the  house  when  he  wf^ed  again 

river,  eating  hungrily  into  the  shore.  and  found  his  mother  lying  on  her  bed, 

Gh:udually  it  attracted  Jerry's  atten-  and  an  old  woman,  their  only  neighbor, 

tion,    and   he   listened   anxiously  —  it  watching  her.    He  talked  to  her  that 

seemed  so  near,  this  latest  enemy,  that  afternoon,  and  heard  her  speak  then  of 

he  drew  his  feet  up  under  him,  and  he  the  "  Gblden  Gkttes ; "  and  his   father, 

took  a  closer  hold  on  the  slim  stem  crouching  over  the  fire,  heard  too,  and 

against  which  he  leaned.    This  made  did  not  curse  her.     That  night  he  fell 

Imn  feel  more  safe,  and  he  watched  while  asleep  lying  there  dose  by  her  side ;  and 

the  boat  swung  out  and  away  on  her  in  the  morning  she  was  there  stOl,  but 

journey,  and  all  life  and  light  faided  from  though  he  called  and  spoke  to  her  until 

the  scene ;  then  again  came  to  him  the  his  father  and  the  old  woman  turned 

hungry  gnawing  of  the  river.  him  out  of  the  house,  she  did  not  an- 

''  Ef  I  drap  to  sleep  hit  mout  ketch  swer.    He  had  understood  nothing  that 

me,"  he  muttered,  and  moving  a  little,  followed  until  he  had  learned  wisdom 

some  sand    sliding    down  against  his  from  the  woman  in  the  valley.    Now 

back,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  a  that  he  understood  all,  he  would  go  back; 

great  deal  might  roll  down  and  "kiwer  would  begin  his  return  journey  when 

him  like  his  mammy " — and  with  this  daylight  came,  and  it  would  not  take 

thought  his  remorse  for  the  help  he  had  him  long ;  he  could  soon  get  back  and 

given  his  father  swept  back  on  him.  pull  the  brush  ofL 
The  present  was  forgotten,  and  his  voice        Slower  and  slower  the  thoughts  came ; 

broke  the  stillness  of  the  night :  "  111  go  the  little  head  drooped  against  the  tree ; 

back,"  he  said,  '*  go  back  ef  dad  knocks  the  loose  sand  settled  more  warmly  about 

me  over  oncest  a  minute — ^I  will,  sure."  him  ;  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  gnawing 

When  the  morning  dawned  he  would  of  the  water,  faded  from  his  hearing, 

turn  his  face,  not  his  back,  to  the  ris-  and  he  slept  as  soundly  as  the  dead 

ing  sun,  and  it  would  surely  guide  him  woman  on  me  hillside.     Slept  while  the 

home.  clouds  floated  away,  and  in  the  dawn 

''  An'  m  tuck  all  the  bresh  and  the  his  pitiful  eyes  watched  the  sun  rise- 
dirt  off,  mammy,"  talking  softly  to  him-  eyes  that  grew  wide  with  despair, 
self,  feeling  happier  because  of  his  re-       At  his  feet  the  mighty,  impassable 
solve,  **  an'  weuns  kin  run  away  agin  ;  river,  and  beyond,  far  beyond  the  other 
an'  weuns  kin  talk,  and  dad  won't  be  shore,  the  sun  rose, 
'roun'  to  cuss  us ; "  thus  the  one  love  of 
his  life  would  come  back  to  him.    Poor 

love,  that  had  been  able  to  show  itself  only  CHAPTER  V. 

in  such  humble  ways — the  secret  sooth- 
ing after  a  beating — an  extra  piece  of  **  What  use  in  hope  ? 

meat — a  little  coffee  hidden  that  he  ^       •*!  ^?**  "*®!u        ^v    a  x^aax.-  x. 

-^i^x.^^  A^^\r  u  ^\.^^  !,;«  ^o4>l^^^  x.r««  r.^4.  ^"  WEiting  long  with  empty  hands  held  high— 

might  drmk  it  when  his  father  was  out  i^  watching  patiently  the  clouded  sky- 

of  the  way.     So  he  remembered  his  mo-  What  use— you  soon  will  die  ? " 

ther.  He  could  not  understand  her  going 

from  him,  but  he  could  remember  how  it       We  yearn,  and  strive,  and  long,  and 

had  happened ;  remember  how  his  mo-  grieve,  and    hold  up    praying    hands, 

ther  stood  still  and  watched  while  his  fa-  Then  stand  and  watch  witii  death-like 
Vol.  VII.— 78 
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serenity,  maybe,  while  our  hopes,  our  And  now  with  this  last  disappointment 

beliefs,  our  loves,  all  of  them  dyed  to  his  strength  seemed  to  leave  him,  and 

the  most  prismatic  loveliness  by  the  he  shivered  and  crouched  close  to  the 

light  gone  from  our  eyes — the  strength  rocks  as  the  wind  struck  him. 
from  our  youth — the  blood  from  our        "Youuns  llowed  twom't  much  fur, 

hearts,  fade  from  us  as  certainly  as  the  mammy,"  he  whispered,  "  an'  I've  done 

day  fades  down  the  western  sky.    Fade  come,  an'  come  fur  a  long  time,  an'  hit 

from  us  entirely,  until  we  are  glad  when  don't  seems  like  I  gits  to  nowhars  ; "  a 

they —  moment  longer  he  looked  out  across  the 

««!»„♦  41.^  ^oofi,  «r^««.i,*a««  ^«^^«-oa  graud  scene,  then  he  covered  his  face 

Jrut  tne  deatn- weights  on  our  eves  'x-l    t.*      -l      j         tcrw. 

To  seal  them  safe  from  tears."  ^^^  his   hands.     "Uh,  mammy,  mam- 
my I "  he  wailed,  "  I  ain't  got  no  place— 

The  ragged  tops  of  the  great  moun-  I  ain't  got  nobody — oh,  mammy,  mam- 
tains  behind  him,  the  broken  clififo  fall-  my ! "  and  the  fiiail,  uncared-for  little 
ing  down  a  hundred  feet  below  him,  creature  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of 
and  far  off  beyond  this  wild  desert  of  sobs. 

rock,  in  the  gold  and  purple  glory  of       In  the  months  he  had  wandered  the 

the  dying  day,  the  distimt  vaUey  lying  knowledge  of  his  loneliness  had  come 

like    a    dream.    And  where  were  the  to  him  ;  he  had  learned  that  people  be- 

"  Golding  Gates  ? "  longed  to   each  other,  and  with  this 

Jerry  crouched  on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  knowledge  came  the  other,  that  he  be- 

of  barren  rock,  only  a  step  away  from  longed  to  no  one.     Still,  the  "  Gk>lding 

the  narrow  foot-track  he  had  so  persist-  Gates  "  opened  as  a  vision  before  him, 

ently  climbed.    Ever  since  the  day  be-  for  somehow  they  would  welcome  him 

fore  he  had  been  toiling  up  the  giim  and  make  him  happy  when  he  reached 

moimtains,   sure  that  at  last  he  had  them.    But  now  his  hope  by  day,  and 

reached  his  goal     The  path  woimd  up  his  dream  by  night,  had  been  taken  away 

and  up  along  the  dizzy  clififo,  avoiding  from  him,  and  his  life  was  left  unto  him 

and  roimding  the  higher  reaches,  until  desolate. 

now  on  the  western  side,  with  the  apex  '    He  crept  slowly  from  off  the  great 

of    the    mighty  ridge   left  behind,   it  boulder,  and  once  more  on  the  path, 

touched  witii  one  curve  this  crowning  passed  downward  wearily ;  he  did  not 

height  of  its  course  ere  it  turned  to  de-  think  any  more  of  following  the  sunset, 

scend.     And  Jerry  crouched  there  with  for  this  last  long  view  across  the  valley 

the  September  wind  striking  sharply  had  made  him  feel  that  somehow  his 

through  his  thin  clothing — his  face  look-  mother  had  been  mistaken.     An  instinct 

ing  drawn  and  blank,  his  hands  clasped  guided  him  now,  and  made  him  descend 

dose.  — he  knew  that  nobody  lived  among 

Where  were  the  "Golding  Gkites?"  these  barren  rocks — a  woman  on  the 

When  the  liver  had  intervened  be-  other  side  had  told  him  so,  had  warned 
tween  him  and  his  resolve  on  that  May  him  that  he  would  be  lost  or  starve  to 
morning  that  seemed  so  long  ago,  the  death.  But  Jerry  was  not  to  be  dis- 
child  had  resumed  his  old  course  toward  suaded  from  crossing  the  mountains, 
the  west,  toward  the  "  Gk>lding  Gates,"  From  every  meal  he  had  saved  some 
but  with  little  hope  of  seeing  them,  scrap  as  store  to  help  him  to  this  seri- 
Still,  as  evening  after  evening  he  watched  ous  undertaking,  filling  a  small  cotton 
the  western  s^,  the  "  gates  "  seemed  to  bag  with  these  hoarded  treasures  of 
grow  into  absolute  certainties  that  some  broken  food.  And  early  in  the  dawn 
day  he  would  reach  ;  and  for  weeks,  as  he  had  started — had  clunbed  all  day, 
he  made  his  way  toward  these  mountains,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  crevice  in  the 
pausing  to  work  for  his  food,  pausing  rocks,  pushing  aside  his  fears  by 
until  some  merciful  hand  would  wash  thoughts  of  what  he  would  reach  on  the 
and  patch  his  clothes,  begging  a  lift  morrow.  And  when  the  morrow  came 
from  some  kindly  emigrant ;  for  all  these  he  still  pushed  on ;  not  scanning  much 
weeks,  ever  since  these  moimtains  came  in  front  of  him,  not  looking  much  be- 
in  sight,  he  had  made  sure  that  behind  yond  the  next  step  he  must  take,  goin^ 
this  last  barrier  he  would  find  the  gates,  on  in  perfect  faith  that  the  setting  sun 
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would  bring  him  to  his  mammy,  and  he  wild  like ;  says  'ee  '  Mammy,  I  ain't  got 

couM  tell  her  about  the  ''  bresh."  no  place — Mammy,  I  ain't  got  nobody  I ' 

And  crouching  in  the  cutting  wind,  I  were  tuk  all  to  pieces,  doctor  ;  says  I 

he    saw  only  a  barren  wilderness  of  '  Sonny,  youuns  shell  hev  a  place,'  says 

rocks,  and  in  the  infinite  distance  the  I,  an'  I  brunged  him  har,  I  did,"  and 

sun  sinking  grandly  down  the  western  again  the  man  pushed  the  fire,  going  on 

sky.  more  slowly — "  I  ain't  got  nobody  nuth- 

Down  into  the  gathering  shadows  he  er,  doctor  ;  but  I  llowed  thet  as  I  hes 

went,  a  long  journey  it  seemed  to  him,  a  leetle  place  I'd  keep  him  fur  comp'ny 

and  coming  at  last  to  a  little  grass,  he  like ;  an'  'cause  he  talks  like  my  own 

lay  down,  for  he  was  very  weary.    His  home  folks." 

head  felt  heavy,  and  his  body  seemed  The  man  addressed  as ''  doctor  "  stood 

torn  by  creeping  pains  —  and  he  won-  looking  down  into  the  fire, 

dered  what  ailed  him.  "  If  we  can  keep  him,  Joe,"  he  said. 

If  I  could  git  to  feel  a  fire,"  he  said,  "He's  powerful  bony,"  Joe  admitted, 

I  How  rd  be  better."    Slowly  he  rose  "  looks  like  he'd  been  starved  fur  a  long 

and  stumbled  on  ;  his  head  grew  more  time  ;  an'  he  never  hed  nothin'  alonger 

heavy  and  a  chill  mingled  with  his  pains,  him  ceppen  this  leetle  passel,"  taking  a 

Still  the  path  stretched  before  him,  but  small,  durty,  newspaper-wrapped  bundle 

it  vfas  broader  now,  and  more  worn,  as  from  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  "  seems  like 

if  constantly  used.  it's  strawer    inside,"  turning    it    over 

"Mebbe    ni    git    to    som'ers    atter  slowly, 

a  while,"  pausing  for  a  moment,  as  the  The  doctor  took  the  bundle,  looked 

whole  mountain  side  seemed  to  waver,  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  replaced  it  in 

He  covered  his  eyes.  the  walL 

Hit's  me  as  is  a-shakin',"  fearfully,  "  An'  he's  been  a^ryin'  jest  like  he's 
an'  I  ain't  got  no  place ;  if  I  could  jest  hoUerin'  now  ever  sence  yisterday  mom- 
git  to  feel  a  fire,  jest  fur  a  minute.  Oh,  in',"  Joe  went  on,  seriously ;  "  fust  I 
mammy,  mammy ! "  Then  all  faded  llowed  as  I  could  f otch  him  roun',  but 
from  him,  and  he  sank  down  on  the  'twom't  no  use,  you  bei" 
roadside.  "Poor  little  creature,"  and  the  doctor 
At  last  he  was  worn  out,  and  lying  turned  again  to  the  bed  where  Jerrv  lay 
limp  and  haggard  among  the  gray  rocks,  in  a  consuming  fever,  turning  his  nead 
he  looked  as  if  at  last  the  "  (^tes  "  had  from  side  to  side  with  the  never-ceasing 
opened  for  him,  and  the  weary,  ignorant  cry — "  I  never  knowed,  mammy  —  I 
little  soul  had  crept  in  among  the  Para-  never  knowed."  The  voice  was  sinking 
dise  flowers.  lower  each  hour  from   weakness,  and 

the  doctor  had  to  bend  down  now  to 
hear  him — "I  never  knowed — I  never 

CHAPTER  VL  knowed,"  the  pitiful  ciy  went  on. 

Then  the  doctor  whispered : 

•*  Is  your  wisdom  very  wise, —  "  I  know  that." 

On  this  narrow  earth  ?  There  was  a  pause  in  the  monotonous 

Very  happy,  very  worth  movement  of  the  head ;  the  wild  eyes 

L'enhVs^'Ji^o^%^^^^^  fe«tened  on  his  fece,  and  the  Httle  hand 

Fashioned  by  unlearned  breath  ?  crept  up  to  touch  hun. 

Do  the  students*  lamps  that  burn  "  An'  ther  blossoms  ?  "  the  weak  voice 

All  night,  illumine  death  ? ''  went  on. 

"  Beautiful ! "  vfas  answered. 

"  Where  did  you  find  him,  Joe  ?  "  "  What  ?  "  uneasily. 

"  I  were  a^omin'  down  Blake's  trail,  "I^etty,"  the  doctor  repeated, 

an'  I  sawn  him  a-lyin'  thar  liker  dead  "They  was,   sure;   an'  youims    was 

critter,  I  did,"  and  Joe  poked  the  fire,  powerful  proud  er  blossoms,  mammy." 

'•an' I  says,  says  I,  Joe  Gilliam,  yon's  "Yea" 

dead  ;  but  when  I  got  nigher  I  sorter  "  An'    I    never    knowed  —  I    never 


it 


changed,  an'  I  poked  him,  says  I,  '  Son- 
ny,' says  I ;  an  he  riz  right  up,  lookin' 


>ked  him,  says  I,  *  Son-    knowed." 

"Yes." 
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''An'  I  never  knowed/'  more  slowly  raj  of  light  the  man  roused  himself 

as  the  eyes  closed  and  the  hands  fell  with  a  stert,  reaching  his  hand  to  his 

limp  on  the  quilt — "  I  never  knowed."  rifle  before  his  eyes  were  well  opened, 

The  doctor's  finger  was  on  the  flutter-  and  listening  intently.    He  could  hear 

ing  pulse.  nothing  but  the  breathing  of  the  dog — 

''  He  is  going  to  sleep,  Joe,"  he  said ;  was  the  child  dead  ?    He  crossed  over 

''  but  you  must  watch  him  if  you  want  to-  the  bed,  and  bent  his  ear  to  the  thin 

him."  lips ;  but  the  breath   came  regularly, 

''  I  will,"  Joe  answered.     ''  An*  I  dun-  and  raising  him  for  the  whiskey,  he  laid 

no,  doctor,  but  he's  got  a  grip  on  me,  him  down  again  and  covered  him  as 

he  has  ;  I  reckon  his  talkin'  done  it."  gently  as  a  woman  might. 

''  And  give  him  whiskey  and  milk  all  Soon  the  fire  blazed,  and  the  break- 
night."  fast  for  the  man  and  the  dog  was  imder 

''Jest  so."  way  ;  then  he  made  the  same  survey  he 

"  And  I  will  come  up  again  in  the  had  made  the  night  before,  of  the  dog's 
morning."  Then  the  doctor  stooped  bed  and  the  rafters,  before  he  opened 
under  the  low  doorway,  and  mounting  either  the  window  or  the  door, 
his  horse,  rode  ofll  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  close- 
Patiently  Joe  watched,  and  when  the  cut  gray  hair,  keen  gray  eyes  set  far 
night  fell  he  rose  from  his  place  in  the  back  under  bushy  eyebrows,  and  filled 
chimney-comer  to  dose  and  bolt  the  with  an  eager  light.  He  waa  short, 
stout  wooden  shutter  that  guarded  the  squarely  built,  with  long,  powerful  arms, 
window,  and  to  bar  securely  the  door,  and  shoulders  rounded  forward  as  from 
He  shut  the  door  very  carefully,  trying  years  of  stooping.  Canvas  trousers, 
it  again  and  again ;  then  reaching  down  high,  heavy  boots,  and  a  red  flannel 
a  long,  lean  iifle  he  proceeded  to  load  shirt  that,  opening  at  the  throat,  showed 
and  cap  it,  then  put  it  against  the  wall  a  neck  like  a  bull-dog's, 
near  his  chair,  full  cocked  His  movements  were  slow  and  silent, 

"  Youuns  is  dange'ous,  Tom,"  he  said,  and  watching  him,  his  long  arms  seemed 

as  if  the  rifle  understood,  and  patted  it  to  reach  from  place  to  place  like  the 

gently  ;  then,  as  by  a  preconcerted  sig-  legs  of  a  great  spider.    The  meal  that 

nal,  tiiere  emerged  from  one  comer  a  he  cooked  was  simple  enough,  and  after 

huge,  hideous  yellow  dog,  stump-tailed,  carefully  giving  the  dog  much  the  larger 

bow-legged,  but  with  a  breadth  of  chest  part,  he  ate  slowly  and  earnestly, 

and  a  jaw  that  promised  a   hopeless  Away  off  from  under  the  shadow  of 

grip.  the  clif&  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 

"  Youuns  is  honggry,  is  you,  Pete  ? "  now,  and  standing  in  the  doorway  one 

going  to  the  comer  and  Hfting  most  could  see  far  below  where  the    lon^ 

carefully  the  leaves  that  made  Ms  bed.  shafts  of  light  struck  down,  losing  them- 

"m  feed  you,  jest  hev  a    leetle  pa-  selves  among  the  black  pines,  and  be- 

tience  " — then  he  peered  about  the  low  yond  sweeping  like  a  tender  hand  over 

rafters  with  a  torch  flickering  and  flar-  the  barren,  brown  rocks, 

ing  in  his  hand.     "  It's  better  to  know  Joe  only  looked  down  the  trail,  he  did 

fur  sure,"  he  said,  as  he  put  down  the  not  watch  the  sunlight ;    he  did  not 

torch  and  proceeded  to  feed  the  evil-  heed  any  of  the  beauty  about  him  ;  he 

looking  dog.      "Eatin'  means    a  good  was  listening  intently,  with  his  arms 

grip,  Pete,"  giving  him  a  rough  caress  ;  folded,  and  his  hat  drawn  down  to  shield 

then  once  more  taking  up  the  rifle,  he  his  keen  eyes, 

looked  carefully  to  its  condition.  "  I  can't  spar'  another  day,"  he  said. 

So   the  night  swept   on,   the  moon  stepping  out  a  little  distance  to  get  a 

sending  but  few  rays  to  touch  the  low  better  view  down  the  path.      "I  ain't 

log-house  so  far  back  under  the  rocks,  done  a  good  stroke  fur  three  days  an' 

The  man  dozed  in  his  chair — the  sleep-  mo',"  walking  restlessly  back.   "  I'Uowed 

ing  boy  looked  dead — the  fire  flickered  he'd  come    afore    now."    Then    going 

weirdly,  and  the  dog  breathed  loud  in  within  he  gave  the  child  the  milk  or- 

the  comer.      Slowly    the  dawn  crept  dered,  looking    steadfastly   at    it    the 

over  the  mountains,  and  with  the  first  while. 
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'*  I  ain't  tasted  no  milk  in  a-many  a  A  keener  light  came  into  Joe's  eyes, 

year/'  he  said,  slowly ;  ''  pore  leetle  Nan  and  he  cast  a   f  urtiye  glance  at  the 

wanted  a  cow  powerful,"  and  he  drew  a  rafters,  and  toward  the  dog's  comer, 

long  breath  that  in  the  civilized  world  '*  I  works  over  in  Eureky  ;  Fs  been 

would  have  answered  for  a  sigh,  then  he  a-doin'  it  ever  sence  before  youuns  come 

turned  to  the  child.  to  Durdens." 

Mechanically  the  milk  was  taken  ;  the  ''  That  will  take  you  until  night." 

heavy  eyelids  did  not  rise,  the  parched,  ''  If  I  works  it  will,    but  FU  jest  tell 

Clacked  lips  seemed  scarcely  to  close  on  'em  Fm  a  -  comin',  thet's  aU  I  wanter 

the  cup,  and  once  more  on  the  hard  do ;"  then  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'  do 

pillow,  the  narrow,  yellow  face  looked  youuns  reckon  hell  sleep  thet  long?  " 

beyond  the  reach  of  human  help.  *'  You  may  go  ;  but  leave  me  some- 

''  Pore  leetle  varmint,  he's  hed  a  rale  thing  to  eat." 

rough  time,  sure,"  and  Joe  lifted  the  "  I  ain't  got  nothin'  fitten,  doctor," 

toil-worn,  bony  hand  and  laid  it  back  on  with  real  regret  in  his  voice,  *'I  ain't 

the  coverlid  as  gently  as  if  his  great  never  oncest  thought  'bout  thet." 

strength  were  tramed  to  the  handling  of  *'  Any  meal?  " 

little  things ;   then  he  returned  to  his  ''Lord,  yes,  an'  bacon  too ;  but  thet's 

watch  in  the  doorway.  all." 

Slowly  the  doctor  came  :  the  way  was  "That  will  do ;  but  remember,  I  do 

long,  the  path  was  narrow  and  steep,  not  wish  to  be  on  the  road  after  diEurk." 

and  on  every  hand  were  pictures  that  "All  right;"  then  Joe  paused,  again 

could  have  detained  him  all  day.  looking  doubtfully  at  the  doctor,  "  an' 

Slowly  but  surely,   and  Joe's    brow  Pete?"  he  asked  slowly,  "will  youims 

cleared  as  the  first  sharp  ring  of  the  give  him  a  bite  ? " 

horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks  struck  his  ear  ;  "  Yes." 

very  faraway,  but  in  the  death-like  still-  "Thenkey,  doctor,"  with  a  grunt  of 
ness  of  the  rocky  wilderness  the  sounds  satisfaction,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
came  very  distinctly,  with  every  now  space  of  time  the  horse  was  unsaddled 
and  then  the  rattle  of  a  loosened  stone  and  tethered ;  the  milk  in  an  earthen- 
rolling  down  to  some  unknown  depth.  ware  jug  in  the  spring,  and  Joe  on  his 

"Et  laist,"  Joe  muttered,  and  went  way  down  the  mountain-side,   with  a 

forward  to  meet  his  guest.  long  swinging  stride  that  soon  took  him 

"  Is  he  alive  ?  "  was  the  first  question,  out  of  sight. 

"  He  are,  but  looks  morer  like  dead ; "  Very  still  the  man  in  the  doorway  sat, 

then  Joe  took  the  horse  to  tie  it,  and  looking  out  with  a  far-reaching  look 

the  doctor  stooped  under  the  doorway,  that  seemed  to  be  searching  time  rather 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  child's  pulse,  than    space.    Perfectly  still,  with  his 

then  lifted  the  eyelids  to  look  into  the  arms  folded,  his  head  bent,   and  his 

eyes.  broad-brimmed    hat   drawn    down    to 

"Has  he  been  quiet  all  night?"  to  Joe.  shade  his    eyes.      The   sunlight   crept 

"  Jest  the  way  yer  sees  him."  nearer — a  bright  snake    glided  slowly 

"  Well,  I  will  wait  until  he  wakens,"  past  among  the  rocks — a  lizard  basked 

and  the  doctor  put  a  small  tin  bucket  on  the  logs  of  the  house — ^the  hideous 

on  the  table ;  "  it  is  the  milk,  Joe,  and  dog  came  out  and  sniffed  about  the  fig- 

you  had  better  put  it  in  a  jug  in  the  ure  sitting  so  still,  and  a  busy  spider 

spring."  span  its  web  across  the  comer  of  the 

But  Joe  did  not  move  ;  he  stood  look-  doorway, 

ing  at  the  doctor  doubtfully.  Quite  still  until  a  little  sound  reached 

"  How  long  will  he  be  a-sleepin'?  "  he  him — a  long  sigh  with  a  sobbing  catch 

asked.  in  it.     He  rose  quickly,  and  laying  aside 

"  I  do  not  know,"  placing  a  chair  in  his  hat,  bent  over  the  child  ;   another 

the  doorway  ;  "  why  ? "  sobbing  sigh,    then   the  eyes    opened 

"  I  wanter  go  to  my  work."  slowly,  looking  up  without  a  question 

"Your  work?"  slowly,  not  turning  in    them  —  without    a    hope,  only    so 

his  eyes  from    the  scene  outside  the  weary, 

door  ;  "  what  is  it,  Joe  ?  "  Then  the  little  whisper — 
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"  I  never  knowed.**  afraid ;  but  go  to  sleep  now  ; "  then  he 

"  Yes,"  the  doctor  answered,  "  but  you  turned  away  to  his  plaice  in  the  doorway, 

must  drink  this  for  me/'  and  he  raised  while  the  child,  with  his  hand  on  the 

the  child  gently.  bundle  under  his  pillow,  went  to  sleep. 

Again  ti^e  unchildish  eyes  opened  and  So  the  day  passed ;  the  doctor  moved 

looked  into  tlie  man's  eyes  above  them,  only  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to 

<<  Mammy  llowed  'twom't  much  fur ;  wait  on  the  child,  to  cook  his  diimer, 

but  I'm  done  give  out,  sure,"  and  the  or  to  water  his  horse ;  he  sat  like  one 

weak  whisper  died  away.  resting  after  a  great  strain ;  every  mu&- 

"  I  know  that,"  the  doctor  answered ;  cle  seemed  relaxed,  and  a  supreme  wear- 

"  but  drink  this."  iness  of  body  possessed  him.    No  word. 

The  child  obeyed,  looking  steadfastly  no  sign  escaped  him  until  toward  the 

into  the  face  above  him.  afternoon  he  walked  out  to  the  trail  and 

"  I  kin  chop  wood  fur  youuns,"  with  a  stood  looking  down, 

little  gasp,  "an'  tote  water  when  I  gits  "If  Gbd  mil  ever  forgive  me,"  he  said, 

rested,  I  kin."  slowly,  then  for  one  instant  he  covered 

"  Very  well,  but  you  must  rest  now,"  his  fkce  with  his  hands.     Suddenly  the 

and  he  turned  over  the  hard  pillow  be-  sound  of  a  falling  stone  caught  his  atten- 

f ore  he  laid  the  child  down  again.  tion  ;  he  looked  up  quickly,  and  with  his 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement,  and  hands  in  his  pocket,  stood  waiting  for  Joe. 

the  little  wasted  creature  looked  like  a  "I  ain't  much  late,  is  I,  doctor? "  com- 

hunted  animal :  "  Whar's  it ! "  the  weak  ing  up  slightly  blown, 

voice  breaking  with  a  cry,  "  hes  youuns  "  Not  much." 

tooken  it  ?   Oh,  gimme,  gimme,  gimme ! "  "  An'  the  boy  ?  " 

and  he  clutched  the  doctor's  arm ;  "  oh,  "  Better ;  but  I  will  come  again   to- 

gimme  I  it  can't  do  youuns  no  good."  morrow ;  give  him  the  whiskey  and  milk 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  kindly.  all  night,  and  do  not  take  away  his  bun- 

"  My  bundle,  my  leetle  bimdle,"  and  die,  he  has  it  under  his  pillow." 

the  words  finished  with  a  pitiful  waiL  "  AH  right,"  and  Joe  took  the  saddle 

For  a  moment  the  doctor  was  puzzled,  from  where  it  had  hung  aU  day,  while 

then  he  remembered  the  bundle  Joe  had  the  doctor  went  to  look  at  his  patient 

shown  him  the  day  before,  and  stepped  once  more, 

to  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  "Poor  little  devil,"  and  he  laid  his 

"Is  this  it? "holding  up  the  shabby  hand  on  the  forehead  of  the  sleeping 

little  package.  child,  "  what  have  I  saved  you  for,  and 

It  was  as  if  a  beam  of  light  had  swept  will  you  thank  me  when  all  is  done  ?  " 

across  the  child's  face.  "AH  right,  doctor,"  Joe  called,  and 

"  Thet's  it,"  lifting  his  hands  with  sud-  taking  the  tin  bucket^  the  doctor  turned 

den  energy  to  clutch  it,  hiding  it  under  away. 

his  piUow — "it  ain't  nothin'  to  do  no  "Every  hour,  Joe,  whiskey  or  milk," 

good,"  he .  explained,  looking  up  depre-  he  repeated,  "  and  leave  the  bundle  where 

catingly,  "it  ain't  wittles ;  it  ain't  nothin'  it  is." 

youuns  wants,"  pressing  the  piHow  down  Then  the  doctor  rode  away  down  the 

as  securely  as  he  could,  "it  ain't  nothin',"  mountain;  and  his  face  chajiged  as  he 

stiH  more  pleadingly.  went.    AU  the  gentleness  faded  from  it, 

"  Very  well,"  the    doctor    answered,  and  the  lines  about  the  mouth  grew  set 

drawing  the  covering  up  a  Httle  higher,  and  stem — ^his  every-day  face  that  no 

"you  shall  keep  it,  you  need  not  be  one  realized  was  a  mask. 

(To  be  coQtinned.) 
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By  T.  H.  Bartlett 

IV.  with  only  one  flourish  after  crossing 

the  t    In  the  earlier  letters  there  was 

millbt's  lettebs  to  sensieb.  some  negligence  in  the  use  of  capitals, 

correct  spelling,   and  the  grammatical 

jUMNG    the   years   from  completion  of  sentences,  as  well  as  too 

1848   to    1874    Millet  much    punctuation;  but  in  all    these 

wrote  to  Alfred  Sensier,  points,  as  in  facility,  ease,  and  correct- 

his  friend  and  biograph-  ness  of  expression.  Millet  made  great 

er,   about  six  hundred  progress.    This  is  especially  noticeable 

letters.    They  were  care-  in  lus  letters  on  art^  and  where  his  pro- 

fully  preserved  by  the  fession  was  to  be  considered.     There 

latter,   with  nearly  SH  the  envelopea  he  had  no  equal    No  one  knew  what 

Those  of  each  year  were  placed  by  them-  art  is  better  than  Millet,  and  very  few 

selves  in  a  separate  portfolio,  appropri-  knew  it  as  welL 

ately  marked  and  tiie  whole  wrapped  Millet's  handwriting  is  so  varied  that 
together  and  designated  as  a  "Precious  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  four  dififer- 
Bundle  of  Letters  by  Jean-Fran9ois  ent  styles,  each  representing  more  or 
Millet.'*  A  hundred  or  more  were  less  his  condition  of  mind  when  writ- 
printed  in  part  or  entirely  in  Sensier's  ing.  His  usual  hand  was  an  easy,  com- 
''life  of  Millet."  mon  one,  with  the  letters  running  into 
Those  written  the  first  few  years  were  eaeh  other  ;  another  was  extremely  fine, 
sent  without  envelopes,  and  all  were  words  close  together  and  letters  very 
sealed  with  red  wax  and  stamped  with  distinct — ^with  this  hand  he  put  a  great 
an  antique  intaglio  given  to  the  vniter  deal  of  matter  on  a  page.  The  third, 
by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Feuardent,  the  was  like  graceful,  unconsciously  made 
Paris  numismatist.  When  envelopes  print,  each  letter  being  independent  of 
were  used  they  were  either  long  and  the  other.  When  vmting  notes  of  his 
narrow  or  smaU  and  nearly  square.  All  recollections,  or  copying  some  favorite 
the  letters,  vdth  very  few  exceptions,  authorforS^sier,he  wrote  a  large,  open 
were  written  on  ordinary  note-paper,  hand.  A  few  of  the  letters  are  vmtten 
white  color  predominating.  almost  in  stenographic  characters,  with 
The  add^ss  was  always  in  a  large,  lines,  marks,  and  dots,  as  though  he 
distinct  hand,  especially  written  to  please  tried  to  make  as  little  of  a  letter  as  pos- 
his  eldest  son,  who,  when  a  boy,  carried  sible  though  invariably  giving  the  es- 
them  to  the  post-office  and  loved  to  read  sentially  constructive  part.  All  of  the 
the  superscription.  Waiting  anxiously  hands  are  characteristic,  though  this 
at  his  father's  side  to  start  on  his  er-  last  one  reminds  one  more  tlmn  any 
rand,  the  latter  would  say :  *^  Wait  a  other  of  the  predominant  element  of  his 
little,  and  111  make  this  clear  and  hand-  art,  absence  of  detail,  but  masses  put  in 
some  so  that  you  can  read  it."  For  the  vdth  great  force.  One  of  the  longest 
first  years  the  letters  had  neither  day,  and  clearest  in  expression,  handwriting 
date,  nor  place  to  identify  them,  and  it  fine  and  legible,  is  that  giving  the  ac- 
was  not  until  1861,  progressing  from  countof  the  death  of  Yallardi,  the  friend 
day  of  week  to  date  and  place,  and  leav-  of  Eousseau,  who  committed  suicide  in 
ing  a  space  on  the  left  side  of  the  sheet,  the  latter's  house, 
that  they  began  to  have  a  complete  let-  The  style  of  the  letters  is  simple, 
ter  appearance.  With  the  aid  of  the  sober,  and  direct,  with  an  evident  de- 
post-mark  and  the  date  of  reception  sire  to  be  clearly  understood,  the  writer 
oensier  was  able  to  correctly  mark  those  often  repeating  in  order  that  his  mean- 
that  had  no  date.  Millet's  autograph  ing  may  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
was  always  the  same,  plain,  simple,  and  the  reader. 
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The  matter  of  the  letters  is  generally  treats.    No  one  desired  more  to  realize 

confined  to  his  professional  interests,  a  fair  money  return  for  his  labor  than 

family  afiEairs,  and  matters  concerning  Millet,  and  every  shadow  of  a  prospect 

Sensier,  with  which  Millet  was  familiar,  of  selling,  of  securing  a  probable  future 

They  give  a  pretty  full  and  complete  ac-  purchaser  and  friend,  or  of  raising  his 

count  of  those  twenty-six  weighty  years  price,  was  watched  and  considered  with 

passed  in  Barbizon.     Little  allusion  is  the  greatest  care  and  anxiety, 

made  to  the  people  among  whom  Millet  One  especial  characteristic  of  many  of 

lived,   save  as  the  creatures  that  an-  the  letters  is  the  variety  of  subjects 

noyed  him  with  their  duns  and  uncer-  spoken  of,  and  the  amount  of  detail 

tarn  ways.  concerning  himself  and  family,  and  of 

Sensier  has  been  severely  criticised  Sensier's  health  and  that  of  his  family, 

for  his  lengthy  and  continued  account  Millet  was  a  very  sympathetic,  affection- 

of    Millet's    miseries,  though   he  very  ate  family  man,  and,  like  most  French- 

truly  says  that  he  has  not  told  the  whole  men,  fond  of  family  and  personal  details 

truth,  nor  revealed  all  the  confidences  and  confidences ;  and  his  circle  of  ac- 

that  were  given  to  him.     The  scope  of  quaintances    being   veiy    limited,  and 

"  The  Life  of  Millet "  did  not  permit  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  of 

of  anything  like  a  full  reproduction  of  Barbizon,  he  turned  to  Bousseau  and 

these  letters,  nor  of  all  of  the  important  Sensier,  they  being  nearest  to  him,  to 

facts  of  the  artist's  life,  and  it  may  be  get  the  comfort  he  needed  outside  of 

added  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  his  home, 

when  they  can  be  properly  related.  How  close  he  got  to  them,  or  they  to 

During  all  the  years  of  his  intimacy  him,  beyond  the  ordinary  kind  of  friend- 
with  Sensier,  Millet  depended  upon  him  ly,  professional,  or  business  intercourse, 
implicitly  in  all  matters.  No  two  broth-  if  either  got  beyond  at  all,  is  difficult  to 
ers  could  have  been  more  confidential  in  determine.  It  is  certain  that  the  very 
the  interests  affecting  them  than  were  formation  of  such  temperaments  as  Mil- 
these  two  totally  opposite  natures.  No  let,  Barye,  Ck>rot,  Daumier,  and  Bous- 
one  could  have  rested  more  complete-  seau,  all  old  acquaintances— creators, 
ly  upon  another  than  Millet  did  upon  fertile  producers — ^precludes  a  very  in- 
Sensier.  At  the  same  time  there  was  tense  human  intimacy,  and  promotes 
not  a  point  of  interest  of  any  kind  afiEect-  generally  a  positive  and  unsurmountable 
ing  Millet,  that  arose  through  all  these  antagonism.  All  these  men  knew,  ad- 
twenty-six  varying  years,  that  he  did  mired,  respected,  and  in  some  degree 
not  scrutinize  and  examine  with  sensi-  appreciated  each  other  as  artists,  but  it 
tive  care.  He  was  as  alert  and  wise  con-  is  very  doubtful  if  there  was  mudi  deep 
ceming  his  art  interests,  his  family,  and  heart  vibration  between  them,  though 
his  future  prospects  as  he  was  jealous  Millet  and  Bousseau  came  nearer  to  it 
of  his  art,  sentiment,  and  integrity.  A  than  Millet  did  with  any  other  of  them, 
lack  of  active  business  ability  and  a  pe-  Such  temperaments  have  a  world  to 
culiar  train  of  circumstances  prevented  themselves,  and  they  must  Hve  in  it» 
him  from  putting  in  practice  his  alert-  though  sometimes  reaching  out  in  vain, 
ness  and  wisdom.  Millet  had  an  eye  as  Millet  did,  for  wide  heart  comfort 
for  business,  and  had  commercial  art  re-  It  is  well  known  that  Gorot  could  get 
sources  been  as  wide  in  his  day  as  they  are  nothing  out  of  Millet's  work,  nor  knew 
now,  he  certainly  would  have  escaped  him  very  intimately  as  man  or  artist ; 
much  trouble.  If  art  and  its  production  yet  his  abounding  generosity  fiew  on  the 
never  had  a  more  exacting  and  devoted  wings  of  the  wind  from  his  death-bed  to 
worshipper,  so  did  its  commercial  rela-  Millet's  widow,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
tionships  in  their  best  sense  never  have  a  her  husband's  death,  and  only  a  month 
more  ardent  advocate.  He  neither  liked  later  he  followed  Millet  into  the  other 
public  exhibitions  nor  art  dealers'  manip-  world. 

ulations,  but  believed  that  art  should  be  The  letters  selected  for  publication  at 

bought  at  first  hand  by  real  art  lovers,  this  time  are  intended  to  elucidate  these 

He  wanted  his  work  to  go  straight  into  observations,   and   illustrate   somewhat 

their  hands,  and    remain  in  quiet  re-  certain  phases  of  their  author's  charac- 
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ter  not  generally  understood.  They  are  as  you  see  above,  I  was  forced  to  inter- 
translated  as  literally  as  possible,  the  rapt  my  letter  to  attend  to  my  oldest 
object  being  to  reproduce  them  as  girl,  who  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
they  were  written.  The  dates  enclosed  violent  fever.  She  played  during  the 
in  parentheses  were  added  to  the  let-  day  as  usual,  but  asked  to  be  put  to  bed 
ters  by  Sensier.  The  words  in  the  up-  while  she  was  eating  her  dinner,  com- 
per  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  letter  plaining  of  being  cold.  I  passed  the 
were  written  on  the  original  by  him,  and  night  with  her,  applying,  according  to 
give  one  of  the  invariable  instances  of  Baspail's  methods,  bandages  wet  with 
his  scrupulous  care.  sedative  water,  and  washing  her  with  it. 

It  did  no  good,  as  the  fever  developed 

(Keceived  Tuesday,  25  March,  ^O   a   formidable  degree.     I  am  suffer- 

at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  •        xv  x  -^  •  rt  n 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Monday  ^^  ^'^^  greatest  uneasmess.    Generally 

evening,  the  24th.)  S}>eaking,  I  have  very  little  confidence  in 

Sunday  (23  March,  1851).  r^ysicians,  and  mudi  less  in  the  one  at 

Mt  deab  Sensieb  :    I  remain  stupe-  Ohailly  than  any  other.    How  and  what 

fied  and  astounded  by  the  news  you  is  to  be  done  ?    I  have  just  washed  her 

give  me  of  the  death  of  poor  Longuet.  again,  which  elwBjs  has  the  good  re- 

I  am  very  much  pained,  not  only  because  suit  of   preventing    the    bowels    from 

of  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  for  only  swelling,  a  danger  always  to  be  feared, 

very  lately  he  came  to  see  me  at  Le-  Poor  little  girl  I    So  gay  all  day,  and  in 

vieOle's  and  appeared  in  as  good  health  a  moment  stricken  down  by  this  quick- 

as  he  had  ever  been,  but  because  I  have  coming  fever.    Whether  I  send  or  not 

always  supposed  him  to  be  a  very  worthy  for  the  horrid  doctor  at  Ghailly,  oblige 

man.  me  by  buying  as  soon  as  you  get  this 

What  a  frail  machine  is  ours !  note,  and  sending  by  the  stage,  a  bottle 

I  believe  he  was  married,  though  I  did  of  camphorated  ammonia  that  is  sold 

not  know  his  wife.    Did  he  leave  any  ready  prepared  at  the  special  apothe- 

children  ?    I  received  news  from  Jacque  caries,  and  to  which  one  has  only  to 

a  few  days  ago.     The  commission,  he  add  the  salt  to  make   sedative  water, 

says,  has  fallen  through,  though  they  You  will  not  read  my  letter  before  to- 

wUl  get  up  a  subscription  of  2,000  francs,  morrow  evening,  perhaps,  but   if   by 

which  is  something,  and  even  very  agree-  chance  you  should  be  at  home  during 

able,  if  only  half  the  sum  he  expected  the  day,  buy  the  bottle  above  spoken  of 

to  have.  and  give  it  to  the  stage  which  leaves  at 

Ghkutier's  article  is  very  good.    I  am  four  o'clock.    In  any  case  do  it  at  least 

a  little  more  contented.    His  remarks  on  Wednesday,  and  I  will  go  to  Ghailly  to 

about  my  thick  colors  are  also  very  just,  see  if  it  comes.    I  hope  to  have  no  need 

Those  who  see  and  judge  my  pictures  of  it  when  it  gets  here,  but  it  may  be 

are  not  forced  to  know  that  I  am  not  useful  at  any  moment.    Good-day — the 

guided  in  making  them  by  a  definite  in-  fever  does  not  diminish, 
tention,  though  I  am  obliged  to  work  J.  F.  Millet. 

hard  to  try  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to 

what  I  am  seeing  after,  and  indepen-         Tuesday  Morniko,  15  Novemher,  1858. 
dently  of  methoda    People  are  not  even        Mt  deab  Sensieb  :    .     .    .    A  propos 

obliged  to  know  the  reason  why  I  work  of  the  man  from  Holland,  here  are  some 

in  this  way,  with  all  its  faults.  considerations.    The  price  of  five  hun- 

Occupy  yourself  about  the  mAT^'IriTi  as  dred  francs  is  not  to  be  despised,  far 

soon  as  you  can,  as  I  need  it  very  much,  from  it,  but  I  should  like,  if  such  a  thing 

I  am  studying  some  compositions  that  I  were  possible,  to  raise  my  prices.     You 

mean  to  execute,  but  I  cannot  do  them  wiU  tell  me,  and  I  shall  understand  it, 

before  I  am   in  possession  of  all  the  whether  it  is  best  at  this  time  to  vote 

necessary  means,  and  the  manikin  is  one  yes  or  no.    At  the  same  time,  if  it  will 

of  them.  not  trouble  you,  try  for  six  hundred 

Monday  Morning.  francs,  making  it  appear  that  I  will  not 

Yesterday  evening,   Sunday,  when  I  make  the  two  pictui^s  for  less.    But  if 

was  writing  to  you  and  had  got  as  far  it  is  already  understood  that  he  will  not 
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give  more  than  five  hundred,  take  it  mine.    And  even  if  my  pictures  should 

upon  yourself  to  settle  the  matter  at  really  sell  for  a  good  price,  the  exhibi- 

that  price.    All  this  is  very  perplexing,  tion  could  be  but  disastrous  for  me. 

but  I  am  between  two  fears,  one,  of  Beflect  on  all  this  and  you  wiU  see  that 

being  too  fastidious  in  regard  to  raising  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken.    It  seems 

my  prices,  the  other,  of  working  a  long  hard  to  me  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  for 

while  yet  at  a  low  price.     Sacr^  nom  de  the  sake  of  being  a  pretence  for  Diaz 

Dieu!  to  get  money,  money  that  he  can  earn 

All   this  lacks  sense,  it  is  perhaps  so  easily,  at  least  much  easier  than  I, 

better  to  simply  say  that  I  wiU  not  and  this  at  a  moment  when  my  affidrs 

make  them  for  less  than  six  hundred  are   beginning  to  get  into  order,  on 

francs.     For  really,  these  little  hesita-  the  single  condition  of  not  making  my 

tions    are    repugnant    to    me.     It    is  things  common  until  they  have  acquired 

decided.    Nothing  less  than  six  hun-  a  value  by  the  appreciation  of  those  who 

dred.     It  is  not  so  much  for  one  hun-  possess  them,  as  I  have  already  said.     I 

dred  francs  more  or  less,  although  I  know  that  Diaz  is  a  good  fellow,  but  I 

insist  upon  it  all  the   same,  but  three  doubt  if  he  would  consent,  even  in  his 

hundred    francs  sounds  to   me  much  present  position,  to  do  what  he  asks  you 

larger  than  two  hundred  and  fifty.    It  to  have  me  do.    He  asked  me  to  tell 

seems  to  me  a  half  more.  him  the  price  of  two  of  my  pictures. 

As  for  theFeydeau  order,  that  pleases  because  he  needed  to  know,  and  I  did 

me  perfectly.    Bring  the  canvases  and  not  hesitate  to  tell  him  in  spite  of  the 

the  panels  of  the  desired  sizes,  and  we  bother  that  it  may  make  for  me.     I 

will  talk  over  the  subjects  to  put  on  find  a  great  difiference  between  a  man 

them.  in  his  position,  reputation  and  future 

(16  February,  1854.)  assured,  risking  all,  and  that  of  one  in 

My  dear  Sensier:  .  .  .  Campre-  mine,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  many 
don  has  tranquillized  me  effectively,  but  in  the  latter  situation  would  take  it.  I 
your  letter  reawakens  my  trouble,  for  can't  conceive  even  the  idea  he  has  in 
the  reasons  which  I  will  t^  to  make  you  mind  ;  he  seems  to  treat  the  matter 
understand.  I  know  very  well  that  you  like  a  man  who  makes  light  of  the 
are  embarrassed  in  regard  to  Diaz,  and  injury  that  may  happen  to  me,  so  long 
that  it  is  perhaps  difficult  for  you  not  to  as  he  succeeds.  I  wonder,  now  that  I 
do  what  he  asks  of  you.  But  how  is  it  know  what  he  is  up  to,  if  the  expression 
that  Diaz  has  not  thought  that  in  getting  Diaz  used  to  Campredon,  that  the  sale 
together  the  sum  he  needs,  he  who  can  was  to  be,  above  all,  in  favor  of  Millet, 
earn  so  much  money,  he  obliges  me  to  explains  it.  Campredon  has  been  in- 
run  the  risk  of  not  gaining  any  myself,  discreet  without  oiowing  or  intending 
I  who  am  just  beginning  to  live.  For  to  be  so.  He  told  me  veiy  plainly, 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  not  the  among  other  things,  that  Diaz  said  to 
moment  for  me  to  show  myself  in  pub-  him,  ''  You  ought  to  have  a  sale  and  put 
lie  sales,  as  my  works  have  no  value  into  it  a  picture  that  I  am  working  on, 
save  that  which  is  made  bv  those  who  and  make  the  sale  above  all  in  Millet's 
possess  them.  Happily  I  have  very  few  interest."  I  very  much  hope  that  I  am 
things  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  I  mistaken  in  my  appreciation  of  this 
felicitate  myself  on  this  advantage.  It  sale,  but  I  believe  not. 
seems  to  me  a  bad  time  to  give  them  a 

chance  to  get  my  things  for  a  low  price,  Millet  was  correct  in  his  judgment 
if  not  for  nothing ;  at  least,  to  offer  an  concerning  the  reception  the  public 
opportunity  for  comparison  which  can-  would  give  his  works,  for  they'  sold  in 
not  be  other  than  unfortunate,  because  the  Campredon  sale  for  next  to  nothing, 
my  works  have  no  importance  and  His  appreciation  of  Diia's  methods  was 
represent  in  no  way  that  which  I  desire  also  just.  Diaz  painted  to  sell,  and  he 
to  do  in  the  future,  especially  with  the  did  sell  and  make  money.  Nor  did  he 
things  of  Diaz,  v/hich,  in  the  first  place,  ever  understand  the  gidf  that  existed 
are  quoted  as  valuable,  and  are  certainly  between  his  and  Millet's  art  and  pro- 
more  important  in  every  respect  than  fessiontd    conduct.    Millet  rejoiced  in 
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the  power  of  production,  and  reverenced  can  get  together   the   three  hundred 

it  to  sach  a  degree  that  he  desired  its  francs  to  pay  the  note  which  comes  due 

results  to  be  first  loved,  and  their  value  the  end  of  the  month.    Enough  of  this, 

established  by  tiiose  who  loved  them.  I  intend  to  try  to  get  sometibing  from 

Some  observations  by  Fran9ais  on  the  Mr.  Atger,  on  his  drawings,  though  it 

art  business  performances  of  Diaz  will  is  very  probable  that  he  will  object, 

be  given  in  another  place.  *'  I  am  suffering  and  sad.    Forgive  me 

for  telling  you  these  things.    I  do  not 

The  first  mention  of  '*  The  Angelus "  pretend  to  be  more  unfortunate  than 

is  made  in  this  letter.  many  others,  but  each  has  his  own  im- 
mediate pain."    I  am  very  glad  that 

Barbizon,  Saturday  (6  February,  1858).  Feydeau  has  bought  my  pictures,  but 

My  dbab  Sensisb  :  Eousseau,  who  came  Serville  will  soon  replace  on  sale  my 

back  yesterday,  tells  me  you  are  better.  "  Woman  putting  bread  into  the  oven." 

I  am  also  sick,  and  I  write  you  from  my  What  wiU  Eousseau  say  to  all  that  ?    It 

bed.    I  have  been  pulled  down  for  sev-  will  also  trouble  him,  and  with  good 

eral  days  with  a  sick  headache  and  the  reason.     "  If  you  can  stir  up  a  Httle 

influenza  combined,  all  of  which  pro-  those  who  can  get  me  an  order,  I  shall 

duces  a  beautiful  result.     As  I  look  with  be  more  and  more  obliged  to  you.    I 

fear  for  the  end  of  the  month,  I  shall  be  shall  not  actually  believe  it  until  I  have 

obliged  to  you  if  you  will  teU  me  of  the  one.    I  am  working  on  drawings."    I 

arrangement  for    the  payment  of  my  shall  send  you  without  doubt  to-morrow 

picture  "The  Angelus,"  of  which  I  spoke,  or  next  day  one  of  the  drawings  for 

which  wiU  be  agreeable  to  Feydeau  and  Feydeau,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  send 

yourself.  me  the  money  as  soon  as  you  receive  it, 

as  the  children  cannot  be  without  fire. 

Extracts  from  the  following  letter  and  So  much  the  worse  for  the  end  of  the 

that  of  September  25,  1859,  were  given  month ! 
in  Sensier*s  "  Life."    The  letters  are  now 

given  in  full,  the  parts  already  printed  Monday  Mornino  (14  February,  1859). 

being  in  quotation  marks.  My  dear  Sensieb  :  I  have  received  the 

one  hundred  francs  you  sent  me  from 

Wednesday  Morning  (January,  1859).  Lavieille,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  when  to 

My  dear  Sensier  :  A  horrible  sick  send  me  the  other  twenty, 
headache  has  prevented  me  from  writ-  Here  is  what  my  wife  charges  me  to 
ing  you  immeiiLately  to  tell  you  in  what  write :  As  the  countiy  will  do  Mme.  Sen- 
a  sad  state  are  my  afGurs.  What  a  ver-  sier  good  (she  not  being  occupied  with 
itable  breaking  down  was  Latr6ne*s  sale,  anything  important  in  Paris),  why  can't 
The  future  is  more  and  more  compro-  she  come  here  with,  you  as  soon  as  she 
mised.  [In  this  sale  were  four  of  Mil-  can  bear  the  journey  ?  We  wiU  arrange 
let's  pictures,  and  they  were  sold  for  any  one  of  tne  rooms  she  desires ;  the 
very  low  pricea — ^T.  H.  B.]  I  am  all  one  at  the  end  of  the  house  wiU  perhaps 
the  more  sensible  of  it  because  I  don't  be  the  best,  as  it  has  a  fireplace.  We 
see  how  I  can  escape,  even  a  little,  from  will  buy  a  sack  of  the  same  kind  of  coal 
the  misery  that  holds  me  down  so  firm-  that  you  use  to  bum  with  the  wood,  so 
ly.  I  am  constantly  troubled  with  little  that  the  fire  wiU  be  constant  and  pleas- 
debts  in  every  direction  that  are  impos-  ant,  and  the  room  shall  be  furnished 
sible  for  me  to  pay,  and  '4t  is  so  fright-  wiili  your  things.  The  walls  must  be 
f ul  to  be  stripped  naked  before  such  hung  with  all  sorts  of  draperies,  among 
people,  not  so  much  because  one's  pride  them  my  old,  large  piece  of  tapestry,  to 
suffers,  as  that  one  cannot  get  what  is  go  behind  the  bed,  etc.,  etc.  Mme.  Sen- 
needed.  We  have  wood  yet  for  two  sier  can  lead  a  life  full  of  every  beauti- 
more  days,  and  we  don't  biow  how  to  ful  comfort  Think  about  it  seriously, 
get  any  more,  as  it  will  not  be  given  to  I  don't  think  this  is  a  bad  idea  by  any 
us  without  money.  My  wife  wiU  be  con-  means,  as  it  is  very  practicable.  Then, 
fined  next  month,  and  I  shall  not  have  "  as  you  wish  Ernest  to  have  good  health, 
a  cent,  as  it  is  not  even  certain  that  I  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother  should 
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be  as  strong  as  possible  with  countiy  would  be  to  ha^e  it  hung  on  the  lowest 

air.     This  is  my  conclusion.  line  and  in  the  least  dark  place.    If  this 

The  drawing  I  am  making  wiU  be  is  impossible  or  too  difficult  to  under- 
whiter  than  Eimine  white.  As  I  write,  take,  it  must  be  left  to  the  grace  of 
Maria  and  Louisa  are  pestering  me  with  Gbd. 

their  importunities  about  what  I  shall  Like  jou,  I  am  greatly  afflicted  regard- 
say  to  Mme.  Sensier.  ''  Tell  her  to  come  ing  the  health  of  Madame  Bou^seau ;  all 
at  once,  right  away  I "  and  in  the  mean-  her  strength  seems  to  have  left  her. 
time  they  heartily  kiss  her.  It  is  as  cold  as  winter,  and  freezes  in 
•  We  say  good-day  to  you  all,  and  good  the  night  The  ice  was  very  thick  yes- 
health.                              J.  F.  Millet.  terday  morning,  and  the  surface  of  the 

ground  like  a  crust.      Some  of  your 

Those  familiar  with  the  life  of  Millet  trees  are  in  blossom — the  unfortunates ! 
wiU  remember  that  the  year  1859  was  a 

particularly  dreadful  one  in  almost  every        The  strange   and  suggestive  fact  is 
respect — family  sickness,  abuse  of  critics,  stated  in  the  following  letter,  that  Mil- 
debts,  difficulties  in  getting  money,  run-  let  did  not  know  for  certain  the  price 
ning  to  and  fro  from  Paris  to  Barbizon,  that ''  The  Angelus  "  sold  for. 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  ;  yet 

his  letters  are  full  of  thought  and  care  Sunday  (25  September,  1859). 

for  Sensier's  interests,  and  betray  no        Mt  deab  Sensieb  :  Your  letter  arrived 

lack  of  courage  concerning  himself.  just  after  mine  was  sent  to  the  office. 

The  thing  to  do  with  the  money  is  to 

2  April  (1859).  send  some  very  quickly,  but  how  can 

Mt  deab  Sensieb  :  Leave  your  bed  you  send  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  ? 
at  Doyen's  Lm,  in  Melun,  and  the  Bar-  "I  told  Mr.  Ghmsberger  that  *The  An- 
bizon  stage  will  bring  it  here.  As  the  gelus '  was  sold  for  either  two  thousand 
season  is  well  advanced,  your  potatoes  or  twenty-five  hundred  francs,  I  am  not 
will  be  planted  as  fast  as  the  ground  is  certain  which,  but  for  not  less  than  two 
spaded  ;  if  we  waited  to  work  over  the  thousand ;  *  The  Shepherd,'  three  thou- 
ground  it  would  be  very  late  to  plant  sand,  Feydeau's  little  picture,  '  The  Be- 
tiiem,  as  the  weeds  must  have  time  to  pose  of  the  Winnowers,'  twelve  hundred, 
rot  after  being  turned  under.  The  lat-  yours,  *  The  Woman  rocking  her  In- 
ter plan  would  have  been  the  best  if  fant,'  fifteen  hundred.  If  only  the  draw- 
it  could  have  been  done  sooner.  The  ings  would  sell ! "  It  would  be  a  good, 
piece  you  want  planted  is  the  one  a  very  good  thing  to  have  Jacque's  stu- 
where  Brezar's  apple-tree  is,  is  it  not  ?  dio  [the  one  with  the  thatched  roof. — T. 
and  the  one  lately  bought  by  Antoine.  H.  B.],  but  what  are  the  propositions? 
We  wHl  get  potatoes  for  both  of  us  and  Does  he  give  time  for  the  payments  ? 
plant  at  the  same  time.  I  will  make  a  That  is  a  question  of  great  impor- 
picture  for  Etienne,  and  some  drawings  tance.  (Mr.  Laure  came  in  to  say  good- 
also,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  much  as  day  and  I  rose  to  receive  liim  ;  Charles, 
possible  from  real  life ;  but,  as  you  say,  profiting  of  my  absence,  undertook  to 
a  little  calm  is  needed  to  give  time  for  continue  my  letter,  as  you  see  below.) 
the  idea  that  comes  to  you  to  concen-  Is  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Jacque  at 
trate  in  the  imagination  to  such  a  de-  once,  or  can  you  wait  until  Sunday,  so 
gree  that  nothing  but  the  really  essen-  that  we  can  tsJk  it  over  together  ?  There 
iidl  point  of  it  shall  be  given.  ...  is  perhaps  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
As  my  '*  Woman  and  the  Cow  "  is,  after  fact  of  his  selling  indicates  that  he  can- 
all,  accepted,  isn't  there  something  to  do  not  give  time  for  the  payment,  though 
to  prevent  its  being  hung  out  of  sight?  my  supposition  is  gratuitous.  Coffin 
Who  has  charge  of  the  hanging  of  the  asks  me  for  a  definite  decision  about 
pictures?  Is  it  the  jury,  or  another  com-  the  floor  of  the  new  chamber,  whether 
mittee.  If  the  fine  art  inspectors  have  it  shall  be  wood  or  tile.  I  told  him  to 
any  influence,  can't  somethmg  be  done  make  it  of  wood,  and  that  will  cost  six- 
through  them  in  getting  a  more  or  less  teen  francs  more.  Nothing  new  since 
good  place  ?    If  it  is  possible,  my  desire  morning.     We  shall  meet  on  Saturday. 
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TUBBDAT  HoBNiNO  (6  December,  1859). 
My  DEui  Sbnbibb  :  As  boob  &e  you  re- 
ceive this  little  Dote,  have  tile  frame  of 
"  The  Angelus  "  carried  to  Diaz'e  studio, 
oa  I  shall  bring  the  picture  to  Paris  to- 
morrow. You  will  get  this  letter  this 
morning.  Arrange  it  so  that  the  frame 
will  be  9,i  I>iaz'B  early  in  the  morning. 
Go  also  to  Diaz's  early,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  time  to  send  a  word  to  Ste- 
vens that  I  am  coming  with  "  The  An- 
gelus," and  that  he  can  see  it  when- 
ever he  wishes.  I  shall  leave  here  by  the 
first  stage  to-morrow  morning,  and  shall 
be  in  Paris  about  ten  thirty  or  eleven 
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corner  of  his  fireplace  eating  a  very 
large  plate  of  soup.  I  speak  of  this  last 
fact  because  it  was  really  very  fantaatic 
The  room  was  dark  and  the  candle  was 
not  lighted.  As  I  have  just  said,  phre 
Ribouillard  sat  in  the  comer  c^  the 
fireplace  eating,  while  Eugenia  B41on 
occupied  the  opposite  comer,  like  a 
gnome,  and  very  attentively  engaged  in 
eating  soup  from  the  bottom  of  a  kettle ; 
and  BO  assiduously,  that  she  never  even 
turned  her  head  as  I  came  in.  You  can 
imagine  what  ornaments  to  the  fireplace 
were  pire  Bibouillard  and  Eugenia 
B41on  I     Though    their 


■wVV\«A  . 


^U/^*'- 


o'clock.  I  count  on  finding  the  frame 
at  Diaz's,  00  that  I  can  put  the  picture 
in  it  at  once. 

TiiuKSDAT  Horning  (11459 j. 
Mt  dear  Sznbikr  ;  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  were  most  religiously 
consecrated  to  ridding  myself  of  a  sick 
headache,  and  this  is  why  I  did  not 
answer  your  letter  sooner,  though  I 
went  yesterday  evening  to  see  pkre  Bi- 
bouUlard,  whom  I  found  sitting  in  the 


only  slightly  lighted  up  by  the  little 
bl^  in  the  fireplace,  you  could  easUy 
make  out  their  general  forms.  Mire 
Bibouillard,  that  old  layer  out  of  dead 
bodies,  was  between  the  two.  I  asked 
Ribouillard  what  he  wanted  of  you,  and 
his  wife  replied  that  they  heartily  wished 

SI  would  pay  them  a  little  money, 
eir  bill  was  fifteen  francs  for  clearing 
the  woods,  and  seventeen  and  a  half  sous 
for  half  a  day's  work,  but  my  wife  be- 
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lieves  the  wood  clearing  ought  not  to  be  are  by  no  means  limited  to  this  enter- 
more  than  eleven  francs.  We  will  pay  prise  ;  he  also  wishes  to  close  the  path 
them  nine  francs  for  the  present.  .  .  .  that  runs  in  the  rear  of  our  fields.  I 
If  Ernest  Feydeau  can,  let  him  hasten  don't  know  the  name  of  it,  but  it  is  the 
the  conclusion  of  the  order.  Since  you  one  that  runs  just  back  of  his  studio, 
left,  heavy  bills  have  fairly  rained  on  me,  through  your  land,  and  by  the  apple- 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  give  notes  in  trees  oiphre  Lefort  and  Coffin.  Bous- 
payment.  ...  If  Feydeau  sells  a  seau  and  I  talked  over  this  natter  last 
picture  to  Stevens,  let  it  be  the  ''Worn-  evening,  and  we  wish  that  it  could  be 
an  and  Chickens."  Best  wishes  for  the  understood  that  this  ass  of  a  B41on 
cure  of  your  cold,  and  perfect  health  to  should  not  be  at  the  disposition  of  every 
Madame  Sensier.  whim  that  comes  into  Jacque's  head.    It 

is  more  a  matter  of  principle  than  any- 

Jacque  and  Millet  did  not  long  remain  thing  else.    Person^y  I  care  nothing 

friends  after  they  arrived  in  Barbizon.  about  it,  but  it  is  impossible  to  consent 

In  fact,  the  former  had  so  much  trouble  to  eveiything  that    he  wishes   to  do, 

there  with  everyone  that,  as  he  says,  "  I  either  for  his  own  interests  or  to  bother 

was  obliged  to  sell  my  property  and  go  others.    In  any  case,  can't  you  and  Tillot 

away."    The  next  few  letters  will  give  send  a  vote  against  closing  the  Mazette 

some  idea  of  a  part  of  the  contentions  G^te.    He  has  opponents  and  Bourgi- 

that  made  the  trouble.  gnon  is  one  of  them. 

Imagine  the  indignation  of  Bodmer  ; 

22  January  (1861).  for  (incredible  as  it  is)  he  came  to  see  me 

Mt  dear  Sensieb  :  You  know  the  piece  to  talk  the  matter  over !    Finally,  if  you 

of  land  that  Jacque  bought  near  the  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  powerful 

Mazette  Gate  of  the  forest,  and  remem-  or  rapid  working  means  at  your  disposal, 

ber  that  a  path  has  run  through  it  for  a  whereby  you  can  hinder  tMs  matter,  use 

long  time.    Now,  he  doesn't  l&e  to  have  it  and  show  this  kind  of  a  Robert  Ma- 

this  path  divide  his  land,  and  he  has  got  caire  that  he  has  not  the  right  to  throw 

the  permission  of  the  mayor,  B^lon,  by  dirt  at  everyone,  as  it  may  please  his 

giving  him  a  little  picture,  painting  a  fancy.     Give  B^lon  a  lesson  also,  if  it 

brooch  for  his  wife,  and  promising  a  is  possible.     This  fool  that  sides  with 

hundred  francs  to  the  commune,  to  dose  Jacque  in  this  thing,  and  closes  the  f or- 

the  path.    The  crier  has  alrc^y  an-  est  entrances  that  have  been  left  open 

nounced  that  the  voters  must  come  to-  by  the  forest  administration  I 
gether  next  Sunday  to  vote  on  the  mat- 
ter.    All  Barbizon  is  in  a  flutter  about        During  the  darkest  hours  of  the  last 

it.    It  appears  that  Jacque  promises  all  half  of  the  year  1859,  when  Millet  found 

sorts  of  favors  to  those  who  will  vote  for  it  veiy  difficult  to  sell  enough  of  his 

his  project.    Many  will  vote  under  the  work  to  support  his  family,  he  made  a 

influence  of  the  mayor,  because  they  are  proposition  to  Mr.  Arthur  Stevens,  a 

cowards,  and  fear  him.    Jacque  has  no  Belgian  art  amateur  and  picture  dealer 

doubt  arranged  with  the  prefect  to  se-  who  lived  in  Pans,  to  buy  all  the  pict- 

cure  his  favor.  ures  that  he  might  execute,  and  pay  for 

I  don't  know  what  entrance  to  the  them  in  stated  sums  and  on  given  dates, 

forest  will  take  the  place  of  the  Mazette,  Millet  was  very  anxious  that  this  trans- 

nor  what  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  in  mak-  action  should  take  place,  and  he  often 

ing  the  change,  but  it  seems  to  me  refers  to  it  in  his  letters  during  the 

E roper  to  prevent^  if  possible,  anyone  months  before  it  was  finally  settled.  It 
'om  acting  just  as  he  pleases,  especially  was  an  important  enterprise,  and  Ste- 
when  he  is  disposed  to  make  rain  and  vens  took  ample  time  to  consider  it. 
sunshine  to  suit  himself.  Can't  you  put  Not  wishing  to  undertake  it  alone,  he 
a  spoke  in  their  wheels  from  the  office  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  K  Blanc, 
of  the  Ministry  ?  Look  into  it,  and  do  a  Pans  picture  dealer,  and  the  father- 
it  quickly,  for  next  Sunday  decides  the  in-law  of  his  brother  Alfred,  a  well- 
thing.  If  there  is  any  way  of  fettering  known  artist  who  lived  in  Paris,  under 
them,  let  us  employ  it.   Jacque's  projects  the  name  of  Arthur  Stevens  &  Ca 
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This  company  made  a  contract  with 
Millet  in  March,  1860,  by  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  former 
all  the  work,  pictures,  and  drawings 
that  he  should  execute  during  the  three 
succeeding  years,  the  company  agreeing 
to  pay  him  a  thousand  francs  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  month.  This  trans- 
action, a  history  of  itself,  marking  an 
important  period  in  the  life  of  the  ar- 
tist, is  too  long  to  be  given  at  this  time, 
and  only  a  few  facts  vnJl  be  alluded  to 
through  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
those  concerned  in  it. 

Appended  to  the  contract  was  an  in- 
ventory of  twenty-five  pictures  then  in 
the  artist's  studio  in  various  stages  of 
completion,  the  stipulated  prices  of 
which  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  francs,  the  highest 
priced  one,  three  thousand,  being  for 
the  "  Tobit."  One  provision  of  the  con- 
tract was  that  before  Millet  could  receive 
a  payment  he  must  deliver  six  pictures, 
amounting  to  seven  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  francs.  Another  was  that  the 
price  of  each  picture  was  to  be  placed 
to  his  credit,  though  he  could  only  re- 
ceive the  thousand  francs  each  month. 
Millet's  financial  condition  at  this  time 
was  such  that  he  could  not  buy  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  stick  of  wood,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  Barbizon  on  credit,  though  he 
had  lived  there  nearly  eleven  years,  and 
had  earned  and  spent  more  money  in  it 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  any  other 
artist.  Professionally,  he  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  selling  his  work;  yet  in  his 
studio  was  the  above  startHng  amount 
of  pictures  more  or  less  finished.  The 
facts  suggest  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion :  W^t  was  the  real  reason  of  all 
this?  Before  the  contract  was  signed 
Arthur  Stevens  had  begun  to  buy  all  the 
Millets  in  the  market.  Sensier  attended 
for  Millet  to  all  the  business  matters  con- 
nected vnth  the  contract,  and  sold  to 
the  company  several  of  the  latter's  pict- 
ures that  belonged  to  him,  and  were 
partly  finished,  on  a  commission  of  ten 
per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  to  some  degree  this 
agreement  brought  peace  to  Millet,  but 
the  letters  here  given  indicate  that 
trouble,  too,  came  as  ite  attendant 

From  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  transaction,  it  was  im- 


possible for  either  party  to  fulfil  ite 
provisions  There  were  delays  in  the 
payments,  misunderstandings,  accusa- 
tions of  dishonesty,  and  lawsuits.  Ste- 
vens and  Blanc  disagreed  in  1861,  and 
as  one  of  the  results  Millet  could  nei- 
ther deliver  pictures  to  them,  sell  to 
any  one  else,  or  get  any  money  from 
them.  His  hands  were  actually  tied,  and 
bread  was  needed  for  empty  mouths. 
Although  at  the  close  of  the  three 
years  Millet  had  overdrawn  his  account 
in  the  sum  of  nearly  six  thousand  francs, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  at  the  present 
writing  that  he  was  in  any  way  to  blame 
in  not  delivering  work  enough  to  bal- 
ance this  amount.  He  finally  paid  it  in 
pictures. 

The  whole  afi&tir  of  the  contract  was 
not  concluded  until  1866. 

Letter  from  Blanc  to  Sensier. 

Paris,  22  May,  1863. 

Deab  Sib  :  At  the  end  of  the  month  I 
must  pay  Millet's  note  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs,  and  give  him  five  hundred 
more,  though  he  has  not  sent  me  a 
picture  for  the  month  of  April  As  a 
result  he  doesn't  lighten  his  account^ 
and  leaves  me  without  security.  Ah  I 
if  his  name  were  not  Millet ! 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  you  shall 
kindly  endorse  the  enclosed  note,  get 
it  discounted,  and  send  me  the  money 
by  the  30th  of  this  month. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  your  friendship,  as  you  know 
the  gravity  of  a  note's  falling  due. 

A  thousand  thanks. 

E.  Blano. 

Letter  from  Blanc  to  Millet, 

26  May,  1861. 
Mt  dear  MnxBT :  Let  me  embrace 
you  in  thanks  for  your  sheep  picture. 
At  least)  there  is  a  picture  that  won't  be 
long  in  selling.  I  have  placed  fifteen 
hundred  francs  to  your  credit.  Will 
you  write  me  a  word  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  in  accord,  so  that  Arthur  Stevens 
shall  know  about  the  picture  ?  Make  a 
great  many  little  things  of  this  kind  and 
send  them  to  your  dealer ;  he  has  need 
of  them. 

Tout  d  votis, 

Blakc. 
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Letter  from  Blanc  to  MUet.  photograph  of  it.    What  do  yoa  think? 

24AuotJ8T.  1861.  The  annoyance  of  thia  jobbery  about 

My  deab  Millbt  •  I  have  received  the  V"^"'^,  completely  prevrats  me  from 

"Shepherd  driving  m  lus  sheep."     I  'Slu'^'.^^rJ^'^I Z 

^f^^l^i::^^^'^  ^'^  '^  witJ^lKer  yon  ink  b«L 

It  is  well  that  you  have  receiTed  my  Tu^*^  r^,.^   irvn^  *^  m 

1  XX       £  i.x.    oxx.  •  ^     TXT'n         v       •  Itetter  from  MiUet  to  Blanc 

letter  of  the  8th  inst     Will  you  bear  in  -^ 

mind  its  contents.*  Bakbizok,  10  August,  1868. 

Enclosed  is  a  note  of  five  hundred  Mb.  Blano  :    If  you  had  simpfy  said 

francs,  which  please  acknowledge.  that  I  don't  send  you  pictures  enough, 

ToxU  d  vous^  or  anything  else  of  that  kind,  your  re- 

BLAKa  proaches  would  appear  more  compre- 
hensible than  those  you  now  make.    Be- 

Babbizon,  16  December  (1861).  cause  the  picture  that  I  have  sent  you 

Mt  dear  Semsier  :    Bousseau  had  al-  does  not  please  you  at  aU,  or  not  enoi^gh, 

ready  paid  Harcus  when  I  spoke  to  him  you  draw  too  hasiy  conclusions,  which 

about  the  hundred  and  fifty  francs.    He  I  deem  really  outrageous.    First,  and 

can  lend  them  to  me  untU  the  end  of  simply,  you  have  se^i  it  but  a  short 

the  week,  when  he  goes  to  Paris.     Can  time ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 

Mr.  Niel  buy  the  drawing,  or  is  there  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  in  judging  it  as 

any  other  way  of  sellingit  so  that  Bous-  a  work  knocked  off  by  a  student  "  to 

seau  will  not  be  embarrassed  on  my  ac-  make  up  for  lost  time,"  for  perhaps  this 

count  ?    Shall  I  make  some  more  draw-  picture  is  more  than  that.    Then,  from 

ings,  and  is  there  any  chance  of  disposing  such  a  hurried  judgmoit  you  jump  at 

of  them  ?    It  is  a  very  graye  matter  if  I  one  bound  to  accusing  me  of  intentions 

do  make  them,  because  it  prevents  me  which  are  nothing  less  than  nuklring  me 

from  finishing  my  pictures ;  and  that  say,  "  It  is  good  enough  for  hJTO.    I  al- 

may  be  still  more  grave,  as  Messrs.  Blanc  ways  do  enough  for  him,  etc" 

and  Stevens  may  hear  of  it  and  say  that,  xour  suggestions  of  such  intentions  is 

as  I  am  doing  work  outside  of  my  en-  really  too  gratuitous 

gagement,Iam  thus  seeking  to  break  the  From  what  premises  do  you  support 

contract.    All  this  is  very  troublesome,  it  ? 

but  one  must  eat.    What  shall  I  do  ?  If  it  should  happen  that  this  picture 

It  is  evident  that  Stevens  will  do  all  should  appear  less  objectionable  to  you 

he  can  to  hinder  the  desired  conclusion,  after  a  while,  would  it  not  pain  you  to 

but  I  beg  you  to  urge  the  lawyers  to  have  said  these  things  ? 

perform  their  duty  as  rapidly  as  it  can  I  think  there  is  sdways  time  enough 

be  done.  to  say  them,  and  that  they  should  not 

BARBIZON,  17  July,  1863.  ^J?^^  **  *®  be^nning. 

My  dear  Sensier  :  Your  notices  of  my  ^^  ^^  *^^'  ^\  you  uttered  them 

pictures  sent  to  Brussels  are  first  rate,  o^y  whimsicaUy,  and  that  I  am  to  con- 

Who  can  anticipate  the  slowness  of  an  P^fl*^^  "^x^'Txf  ^"^  ?  ™^  ^ 

e^rpi^^ram,  aid  that  an  article  leaving  bad  humor,  without  flieir  having  a  deep 

Melun  Sunday  evening  cannot  arrive  in  ^*  "^  your  mind. 

Paris  [twenly^eight  mUes—T.  H.  B.]  be-  \  «^^*  ^?J«  ^*  *  reflecting  and 

fore  lluesday  morning?    I  can  wellim.  8^™^  "^J^l  IZ^^Y"  "^  t'^^' 

agine  that  Arthur[Stwena-T.  R  B.l  permanentiy  think  this  of  me.    In  any 

would  like  to  make  money  with  mv  pict-  ^  l^^,"""^  ^T^i'^uT  ^^  ""' 

ure.     What  method  is  he  trying  iioi-  ti^e  other  before  defimtely  beheving. 

der  to  sell  it  ?    Has  he  spoken  to  you  ^  _^     ^        ,^.„  , ,    _., 

about  it?    I  can't  see  mrway  dear  in  Letter  from  Mtllet  to  Blanc. 

that  matter,  though  at  first  thought  I  (Babbizon)  23  August,  1863. 

should  prefer  not  to  have  him  make  a  M.  Blanc  :  You  know  that  I  am  never 

^  .    .     ^  ^  ^.          _^  ^ ^           ^  offended  at  any  criticism,  however  sharp 

^^^Mtoi«igtotiiedi.igwemei.tbf^  it  may  be,  if  it  has  for  its  only  object 
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tbe  examination  of  a  work  ;  aad  I  think  painting,  small  or  large,  for  anyone  saTO 

I  never  sbonld  be  offended.  yourself :  the  "  Female  Bather,"  that  yon 

The  thing  which  pained  me  in  what  have  lately  received,  and  a  picture  very 

you  wrote  was  the  intention  you  attrib-  much  more  important,  now  in  process 

uted  to  me  of  always  sending  you  "  any-  of  execution,  a  "  Shepherdess  and  her 

thing  "  as  "  good  enough  for  you."    As  sheep," 

you  ask  me  to  send  you  your  own  words.  My  spare  time  has  been  employed,  as 

here  they  are.     "  /n  seeing  this  canvag,  I  told  you  when  I  was  in  Paris,  in  mak- 

still  wet,  T  am  reminded  of  my  childhood,  ing  drawings,  and  under  such  condi- 

a-nd  the  tasks  I  knocked  off  to  make  up  tions  that  they  will  not  get  into  circula- 

for  lost  time."  tion.    As  I  have  no  other  resource  for 

Further  on  you  say  that  I  ought  to  subsistence  save  this,  I  am  forced  to  em- 
remember  who  had  put  the  conditions  ploy  it,  seeing  that  in  order  to  work  one 
and  power  to  create  ;  "  Time,  care,  suf-  must  first  hve. 

fering,  that  is  labor."    Again  you  add.  It  is  also  very  easy  to  imagine  that 

"It  is  imposBible  for  me  not  to  say  the  time    given  to  this    employment, 

to  you,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  yon."  bearing  in  mind  the  result,  cannot  be 

And  finally,   "  I  am   always    for   you,  given  to  you.     The  price  of  the  "  Fe- 

though  I  see  clearly  that  you  are  not  male  Bather "  is  eight  hundred  &anca 

for  me."  Be  well  assured,  M.  Blanc,  that  I  don't 

If  you  ask  me  to  say  it,  I  give  you  my  do  things  in  the  dark,  and  accept  ashake 

word  of  honor  that  I  have  not  made  any  of  the  band. 
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The  old  church  at  Chailly,  seen  in  the 
distance  of  ''  The  Angelus/'  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  its  memories  of  any 
in  the  department.  Around  it,  covering 
nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  was  the  ceme- 
tery  L  which  had  been  buried  for  for- 
gotten  centuries  the  bodies  of  the  nobles 
and  peasants  of  the  three  hamlets  that 
composed  the  commune,  Chailly,  Fays, 
and  Barbizon.  The  earth  itself  was  not 
only  solid  with  bones,  but  as  fast  as  the 
graves  became  full  the  bodies  were  de- 
posited above  ground  and  a  kind  of  tomb 
of  earth  and  stones  built  around  them. 
This  practice  had  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  place  appeared  more 
like  an  inverted  cemetery  with  narrow 
paths  between  the  graves,  than  the  usual 
surfaced  burial-ground.  Bones  were 
everywhere,  they  protruded  from  the 
sides  of  the  overground  graves,  and  the 
walks  were  paved  with  them.  Dogs  had 
dug  numberless  burrows  in  search  of 
rats  and  mice,  and  the  irreverent  urchins 
of  the  village  had  extended  the  work  of 
their  canine  precursors  in  making  rival 
brigand  caves  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
ones  of  the  forest. 


The  proposed  destruction  of  this  ceme- 
tery disturbed  Millet;  but  its  actual 
destruction  was  far  more  brutal  than  he 
had  anticipated  —  a  kind  of  concentrat- 
ed expression  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  The  sacred  remains  that 
had  reposed  so  long  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity were  thrown  about  like  so  much 
rubbish,  and  the  former  incipient  bri- 
gands, now  turned  into  ruffians  by  the 
example  of  their  elders,  enlarged  upon 
their  previous  performances,  lacked  the 
skulls  around  for  foot-balls,  and  pow- 
dered for  fertilizing  purposes  the  bones 
of  their  forefathers.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity were  carried  to  the  new  cemeteiy, 
and  thrown  upon  the  top  of  the  ground 
against  the  walL  In  due  time  the  holes 
made  by  the  removed  of  the  remains 
were  filled  vdth  earth,  and  the  people 
danced  over  the  former  graves.  When 
the  novelty  of  this  pleasure  had  become 
dull,  the  cattle  were  driven  there  to  graze 
upon  the  rich  grass.  With  the  coming 
of  a  new  cur6  in  1888,  he  could  only  put 
a  stop  to  this  sacrilege  by  driving  off  the 
beasts  and  their  guardian  with  a  big 
stick,  and  threatening  the  mayor  with 
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prosecution  unleBs  he  took  some  legal  auction !  It  is  only  a  short  time  since 

steps  to  entirelj-  discontinue  this  prac-  they  buried  their  Mends  there, 

tiee.     With  his  own  money  be  erected  a  Is  there  no  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this? 

cross  on  the  spot,  inscribed  with  a  suit-  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  specified 

able  inscription,  planted  trees  with  his  space  of  time  to  elapse  before  destroy- 

own  hands,  and  performed  appropriate  va.^  sepulchres  ?  especially  when  no  more 

religious  services.  urgent  uecessity  exists  than  in  this  case  ? 
Thus    do    these  wretches  spread  out 

Barbizon,  21  November,  1808.  their  families  over  the  fields  to  make 

My  seab   Sehsier  ;     .     .     .     Perhaps  potatoes  grow ! 

you  don't  know  that  they  are  going  to  Ob,  shameful,  brutal  band  of  man! 

destroy   the  little   cemetery   that   sur-  If  the  work  is  not  already  begun,  it 

rounds  the  church  at  ChaiUy,  and  pre-  will  be  very  soon,  so,  if  there  is  anything 

fare  the  site  for  dancing  on  fete  d^ys.  to  be  done  to  prevent  it  it  must  be  done 

t  is.  as  you  remember,   one  of  those  quickly.     Base  actions  show  themselves 

rare  littie  jdaces  that  remind  one  of  the  in  all  forms. 

s  of  other  times.  2'out  li  uoua,  and  good  health  to  you  alL 


Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  the  rage  (1863.) 

for  embellishment  that   takes   hold  of        Mt  deab  Sensieb  :     .     .     .     I  have  had 

people  ;  and  the  inhahitints  of  ChaiUT.  a  little    talk  with  Rousseau    about  the 

stupid  as  idiots  and  without  heart,  will  Chailly  cemetery,  and  we  have  concluded 

fatten  their  land  with  the  bones  of  their  to  write  a  letter  to  the  prefect,  though 

relations.     As  long   as  it  enriches,   it  there   may  be  slight  chance  of  accom- 

matters  little    from   where    it    comes,  plisbing  anything,  especiiJly  as  they  say 

And  this  earth  of  bones  wUl  be  sold  at  that  he  him'self,  when  in  Chailly,  seeing 
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{TtH  pbotograpb  nude  In  1961.  at  Anw,  b;  Engine  CDTeller.  vhen  Boiueesn  wu  vUthig  him.) 

the  old  cemetery,  said  that  it  ougbt  to  me.    I  am  extremely  satisfied  with  it, 

be  destroyed.     The  mayor,  like  a  silly  and  all  the  antateurs  to  whom  I  have 

courtier,  did   not  fail  to  improve  the  shown  it  agreed  in  their  recognition  of 

occasion  in  agreeing  with  his  superior,  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  drawing. 
The  trees  that  surrounded  it  are  ^ready        "  Will  you  then  accept  my  thanks  and 

sold.     Tillot  can  be  of  no  use,  as  he  goes  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished 

to  Paris  to-day  for  at  least  a  month.    I  sentiments  ?  ALlnne. 

hope  you  will  see  him  fi-om  time  to  time,        "  I  shall  he  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 

In  view  of  what  I  tell  you  about  the  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed 

prefect,  do   you   think    we   had   better  two  hundred  francs — the  price  made  by 

write  to  him,  or  to  the  minister  ?     Qive  yourself." 

me  your  adTice.     .     .     .  This  letter,  which  ought  to  fill  all  the 

exigencies    of  politeness,   is  not   of  a 

The  following  letter  is  an  excellent  nature  to  show  me  whether  Mr.  Manne 

expression  of  Millet's  fastidious  sensi-  is  contented,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 

tiveness.  is  the  kind  of  one  that  would  be  written 

Barbizon,  2  May,  1865.  beforehand. 

KIy  SEAa  Sensieb  :  I  have  Mr.  Manne's        Try  to  find  out  through  your  brother 

package  with  this  letter  :  the  real  facts.     It  may  be  that  this  is 

"  Sir  :  I   received   yesterday,  by   the  the  way    certain    people   express   their 

obliging  medium   of  Mr.   Sensier,   the  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  it  is  so  in  this 

pastel  that  be  asked  you  to  make  for  case. 
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^verj  person  in  need  witbin  Millet's  them,  and  bo  on.  I  did  not  -wieh  to 
knowledge,  whether  in  Barbizon  or  his  make  any  kind  of  a  reply  to  him.  He 
native  commune,  Greville,  that  could  be  will  return  here,  perhapB  next  Thur&- 
helped  by  the  government,  was  brought  day,  to  try  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an 
to  the  attention  of  Sensier,  and  hia  in3u-  agreement.  As  you  will  be  here  before 
ence  appealed  to  to  accomplish  that  pur-  that  time,  we  can  talk  over  together 
pose.  Millet's  sympathy  for  tbe  poor  was  what  we  think  may  be  the  best  to  do. 
unbounded,  and  no  beggar  ever  came  There  are  certain  points  for  and  against 
to  bis  door  without  being  filled  with  which  we  must  define  as  much  as  possi- 
food,  and  cheered  by  a  kindly  word.  ble.    No  use  in  saying  amy  more,  as  we 

shall  soon  have  a  chance  to  talk.     Try, 
Baiibizon.  Saturday  (1865  or  6).         if  you  can,  to  find  out  what  I  am  mnih 
My  deae  Sensier  :     .     .     .     The  poat^    in  Paris,  for  that  is  a  point  of  departure, 
mistress  appeared  very  glad  about  what    It  vrill  be  a  good  thing  for  you  not  to 
you  did  for  her,  and  I  am  certain  that    be  in  Paris  daring  the  cholera, 
the  unhappy  blind  woman  in  Glreville 

will  also  be.     I  ought  to  go  to  Paris  to  Barbizon,  34  April.  1866. 

talkwithyouaboutavisit  that  Mr.Oavet  Mt  deab  Sensieb  :  .  .  .  We  re- 
[the  ai-chitect  who  bought  so  many  of    ceived  your  letter,  and  one  from  Madame 

the  artisfa  drawings, — T.  H.  B.]  paid  me    F ,  by  the  same  post,  in  which  she 

day  before  yesterday.  He  wishes  me  to  announces  the  early  marriage  of  Louise, 
make  an  innumerable  quantity  of  draw-  In  spite  of  all  our  troubles,  I  think  we 
ings  for  him,  and  that  I  engage  to  make  must  not  fail  to  go  to  the  wedding,  and 
hardly  anything  for  anyone  else.  I  so,  here  is  something  that  I  beg  you 
told  him  that  above  aU  things  there  veiy  seriously  to  tell  me  at  once,  in 
were  certain  persons  for  whom  I  would  order  that  the  invitation  once  received, 
never  refuse  to  work,  himself  among    we  can  occupy  ourselves  about  the  way 

to  properly  appear  on  that 
occasion,  ^^at  kind  of 
dress  is  suitable?  I  don't 
think  one  has  the  right  to 
show  himself  on  such  occa- 
sions in  a  scandalous  one. 
My  familiarity  with  tbe 
F — —8  counts  for  nothing 
now,  or  with  them,  but  the 
occasion  does,  and  they  are 
no  more  masters  of  it  than  L 
My  familiarity  with  them  is 
a  reason  more  important 
than  ever  that  I  should  not 
abuse  it  in  the  sight  of  any- 
one. Tell  me,  then,  what 
is  the  most  suitable  and 
simple  dress,  something 
that  vrill  shock  no  one  and 
yet  be  the  least  official 
Give  the  details :  coat  hke 
this,  waistcoat  like  that,  of 
what  color,  etc.,  etc 

I  suppose  their  invita- 
tion will  arrive  enough  in 
advance  so  that  I  can  get 
all  made  that  is  necessary, 
because  I  don't  wish  to  go 
wrjT-n^y*!**  to  Bucb  an  expense  before- 
sroni  Hoioi,  siibiion.  band.    Any  way,  give  me 
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qnickly  the  iDformation  I  ask,  and  then  erable  amount  of  personal  attention 
I  have  only  to  act  when  the  moment  to  him  was  absolutely  required.  Millet 
comes.  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  could  not  and  would  not  perform  this 
I  shall  ^o  alone,  for  my  wife  will  be  in  inevitable  portion  of  the  bargain,  and 
no  condition  to  go.  whether  it  was  for  this,  or  hia  dislike 
for  the  artist's  work,  that  the  Director 
The  favor  of  the  emperor  was  a  mat-  was  strongly  opposed  to  Millet,  is  not 
ter  of  great  importance  to  artists,  and  known  for  certain.  It  is  certain,  how- 
sought  after  with  moat  vigilant  persist-  ever,  that  he  lost  no  chance  of  showing 
ence  by  most  of  them.  In  order  to  his  opposition,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
get  it  it  was  necessary  to  make  friends  he  took  some  extra  pains  to  manifest  it. 
with  Count  Nieuwerkerke,  the  personal  But  Millet  grew,  and  the  noise  about 
friend  of  His  Majesty  and  the  Director  him  extended,  until  the  Director  was 
of  Fine  Arta,  and  to  do  that,  a  consid-  obliged  to  open  negotiationa  with  him 
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in  order  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under-  heart  that  yon  could  get  over  the  un- 
standing.  The  painter  objected,  he  was  easiness  that  weighed  upon  you  when 
determined  not  to  go  out  of  his  habits  in  you  wrote.  I  think  if  you  could  only 
the  matter  for  anybody  or  anything.  come  here  for  a  while  it  would  do  you  a 

At  last  the  talk  about  him  reached  great  deal  of  good.  The  weather  will 
the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  said  to  be  milder  in  a  few  days  and  the  air  good 
Nieuwerkerke,  "  What  is  it  about  this  to  breathe.  Many  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
only  waiting  for  a  little  sun  to 
display  their  flowers,  and  every- 
where one  feels  the  dumb  life  of 
the  earth. 

In  fact  there  is  a  breath  of 
resurrection  that  ought  to  be 
as  good  for  man  as  for  plants. 
Try  to  make  that  combuiation 
if  you  can. 

"What  you  tell  me  of  the 
exhibition  (1867)  relieves  my 
anxiety  a  little.  I  wait  yet  a 
little,  however,  to  see  its  definite 
character."  How  is  it  that  I  re- 
ceive this  invitation  from  the 
Director  of  FineArts?  Ihavere- 
plied  to  him  in  the  sense  you  in- 
dicated, that  I  could  not  accept 
because  I  lived  so  far  from  Paris. 
TiUot  has  suggested  an  idea, 
and  that  is  to  go  and  see  him 
and  talk  over  the  question  of  my 
taste  regarding  the  matter,  and 
to  ask  him  not  to  present  me. 
It  bothers  roe  very  much,  and 
for  no  reason  whatever  will  I 
change  my  habits.  If  pushed 
too  much,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
formally  refuse.  I  shall  go  to 
Paris  verj'  soon  and  will  talk  the 
Mtit  Mi'iar;  Mod*!  MHd  .n  ■■TH*  Ar.g.iii."  ind  " Th.  6i«n.n.'-      matter  ovcr,  and  try  to  arrange 

it  agreeable  to  all  concerned. 
painter-peasant,  Millet  ?  Who  and  what  "  Diaz  is  here  with  Eugene.  He  says, 
is  he?  If  he  has  anything  at  the  salon  they  tell  him  that  my  pictures  look 
I  wish  to  see  it."  The  Director  hastened  well"  I  invited  them  to  dine  with  me 
to  the  salon,  took  Millet's  pictures  out  to-day,  and  they  accepted.  Diaz  saya 
of  their  frames  and  brought  them  to  that  they  are  all  coming  here  in  May 
his  master.  with  Detrimont  and  Marie.   "  Mr.  Gavet 

"  There,  Sire,  there  they  are,  and  it  has  not  yet  come  for  his  drawings,  and 
is  all  there  is  to  them,"  said  the  fine  art  that  is  why  Diaz  has  seen  them.  He 
protector  of  the  third  Empire,  appeared  satisfied,   especially  with  the 

"  Not  much,  in  fact,  enough.  The  '  lamp  effect.'  If  you  see  him  ask  him 
noise  about  this  delineator  of  sabots  is    what  he  thmks. 

a  vulgar  one,"  observed  his  Majesty.    So        "Your  letter,   my  dear  Sensier,  ap- 

began  and  ended  Millet   at  tiie  Tuile-    pears  to   me    very  melancholy.     Come 

ries.  here,  then.     We  will  live  over  again  to- 

Bakbizon,  7  April,  1807.'       gether  the  years  that  have  gone  ;  for,  I 

Mt  dear  Sensieb  :  I  wish  with  all  my    am    also    continually   ruminating   over 

them.     The  Prophet^King  David  eaid  : 

8«;S«??fSf"'  '"  '""^™  "^^  ""*  ""^"^ ""    Annos  antiquos  mente  habui." 


ii 
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The  petition  mentioned  in  the  nest  not  arrived.     Ho'w  do  matters  come  on 

letteristlieonesent  to  the  Empress,  beg-  concerning  the  inheritance  of  Rousseau, 

ging  her  influence  in  favor  of  preserving  and  will  the  seals  on  the  doors  be  taken 

from  proposed  administrative  destruc-  offsoon  ? 
tiou,  the  most  artistic  part  of  the  forest        Sjlvestre  sends  me  a  hastily  written 


of  Foutainebteau,  the  Bas  Breau,  near  note,  to  sav  that  he  had  delivered  my 

Barbizon.  drawing  to  Mr.  Pi6tri,f  and   that  the 

latter  declares  himself  not  only  satisfied 

Barbizon,  31  December,  1887.  but  astonished  ;  and  adding  other  very 

MydearSensier:  I  sent  Joseph  Girard  flattering  words.     The  important  thing 

to  see  Mr.  Sian,  and  here  is  his  reply,  is  that  he  should  be  satisfied.     Give  me 

I  signed  the  petition  to  the  Empress  all  the  details  that  you  think  will  be  in- 

that  Sylvestre  sent  me.     It  seemed  very  teresting  and  useful.     Still  another  year 

well  written.     Frfln9ois  is  preparing  a  has  arrived  where  so  many  others  have 

canvas  upon  which  he  proposes  to  try  to  gone.    Who  is  certain  to  see  the  end  of 

reproduce    Bousseau's    "  Sunset."      As  the  nest  one  1 

you  have  seen  Tillot  (at  least  I  suppose  We  wish  that  everything  that  you  de- 

so),  he  has  without  doubt  given  you  all  sire  may  come  to  you  and  yours, 
the  news, 

"  The  death  of  Rousseau  besets  me.  MilleCg  last  letter  to  Sensier. 
I  am  so  enveloped  in  sadness  and  weari- 
ness  that    I   am    almost   incapable    of  Barbizon,  18  March,  1874 
working.      I  must,   however,    by    one  "  How  long  it  is  since  I  have  written 
means  or  another,  conquer  this  feeling,  to  you,  my  dear  Sensier !     I  am  in  such 
Eight  days  have  passed  since  he  was  a  languishing  state  of  health  that  I  put 
buried.     Poor  Rousseau!"*     How  does  oflT  from  day  to  day  whatever  is  neces- 

he  f  eel  in  his  cold  bed  I                                ^  ,  Ae  «»n  «  Syl™t«.  oue  of  th.  n,«t  taWllj^t  ^ 

I  have  received  a  letter  announcmg  upiibi«  uf  puIb  m  wnien.  became  amTinccif  of  Bui- 

the  shipment,  by  Mr.  Hartmann,  of  three  l^d  KwlSt'^'^  w^lf'hta  «1,'n^'?bri£irf'Si 

'"  au's  pictures,  though  they  have    B^"^  "' S?!*'^^ "^ 

•  pTlPt«d  la  BeoBler'a  "  LUe."  did  not  aiiGceHL— ' 
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saiy  to  do."     I  do  not  answer  your  let-  the  proper  time  comes,  because,  before 

ter  in  explanatioiis,  but  I  beg  you  to  be-  anything  ia  done,  it  is  necessary  to  have 

lieve  that  I  think  of  you  all  the  same,  an  arrangement  with  Durand  Ruel. 

If  my  body  has  become  weak,  my  heart  "Mr.  Hartmann  wrote  me  some  time 

ie  not  colder."  ago,  announcing  his  visit  about  the  end 

From  what  you  have  told  Felis,  it  ap-  of   this    month.     His    picture    of    the 

pears  that  Mr.  Atger's  sale  was  not  too  '  Stacks '  is  nearly  fioi^ed,  and  I    am 

disastrous  for  me.    I  had  a  great  ap-  now  giving  a    good   pushing    to    the 

Prehension  of  what  might  tt^e  place.  'Buckwheat  Threshers.*"    We  are  very 

nenty-two  drawings  thrown  at  once  happy  to  hear  that  your  health  is  better 

into  the  face  of  the  public  !     However,  than  usual,  and  that  your  hand  is  heal- 

what  you  have  said  to  Felix  gives  me  ing. 

pleasure.     You   know    that    Detrimont  "  Everyone  embraces  you." 

came  to  see  me  to  ask  for  some  piet-  Wben  are  you  coming? 

nres.  Tout  d  vous,  my  dear  Sensier. 

I  shall  talk  with  you  about  that  when  J.  F.  Mnxer. 


p  Cioti, "— PagsIW. 


IN  THE  VALLEY. 
By  Harold  Frederic. 

CHAPTER  XXXn.  told,  and  their  appetuance  showed  that 
they  had  h&d  a  Ind  night  of  it  with  the 

"  TBB  BLOOD  Bi  ON  TOUB  HEADS."  flieB.     After  I  had  seen  them  led  to 
water  and  aafel;  broaght  back,  and  had 

I  BRIGHT,  hot  BUD  watched  that  in  the  diatribution  of  the 

shone  apon  ns  the  scant;  store  of  oats  my  steed  had  his 

next  morning — the  proper  share,  I  came  back  to  breakfast 

r  never-to-be-forgot-  with  the  Stone  Arabia  men,  among  whom 

ten  sixtL     There  I  had  many  acquaintances.     I  contrib- 

wonld    have   been  nted  some  Bansages  and  slices  of  bread 

small  seed  for  any  and  meat,  I  remember,  to  the  general 

waking  rattle  of  stock   of  food,  which   was  spread  oat 

the   drums;   the  npon  one  of  Isaac  Paris's  blankets.    We  . 

Boltry  heat  made  all  willing  to  rise  from  ate  with  a  light  heart,  half-lying  on  the 

the  hard,  diy  gionnd,  where  sleep  had  parched  graes  around  the  extemporized 

heen  difficult  enongh  even  in  the  cooler  cloth.    Some  of  the  young  formers,  their 

darkness.    At  six  o'clock  the  camp,  each  meal  already  finished,  were  up  on  their 

as  it  was,  was  all  astir.  feet,  scuffling  and  wrestling  in  jest  and 

Breakfast  was  eat«n  in  little  groups  high  spirits.     They  laughed  so  heartily 

squatted  about  in  the  clearing,  or  in  the  from  tune  to  time  that  Mr.  Paris  would 

shade  of  the  trees  at  it«  edges,  members  call  ont :  "  Less  noise  there,  you,  or  we 

of  families  or  close  neighbors  clustering  shall  not  hear  the  cannon  from  the  Fort  I " 

together  in  parties  once  more,  to  share  No  one  would  hare  thought  that  this 

victuals  prepared  by  the  same  house-  was  the  morning  before  a  battle, 

wives — it  may  be  from  the  same  oven  Eight  o'clock  arrived,  and  still  there 

or  spit    It  might  welt  happen  that  for  had   oeen  no  aignal.    All  preparations 

many  of  us  this  waa  the  last  meal  on  had  long  since  been  made.    The  saddle- 

earth,  for  we  were  within  bearing  of  the  horses  of  the  officers  were  ready  under 

heavy  guns  of  the  Fort,  and  when  three  the  shade,  their  girths  properly  tight- 

of  these  should  be  fired  in  succesaion  we  ened.    Blankets  had  been  rolled  up  and 

were  to  take  up  our  final  six-miles'  march,  strapped,  haveiHacks  and  bags  properly 

But  this  reflection  made  no  one  sad,  ap-  repacked,  a  last  look  taken  to  flints  and 

parently.    Everywhere  you  could  hear  priming.    The  supply-wagon  stood  be- 

merry  converse  and  sounds  of  laughter,  hind  where  the  General's  tent  had  been. 

Listening,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  all  laden  for  the  start,  and  with  the 

that  this  body  of  men  stood  upon  the  horses  hameased  to  the  pola     Still  no 

threshold  of  so  grave  an  adventure.  signal  came  I 

I  had  been  up  earlier  than  most  of  the  The  men  began  to  grow  uneasy  with 

others,  and  haa  gone  over  to  the  spot  the  waiting.     It  had  been  against  the 

where  the    horaes  were  tethereii.    Of  prevalent  feeling  of  impatience  that  we 

these  aTiimnlii  there  were  some  dozen,  all  halted  here  the  preceding  day,  instead  of 

Vol.  VH— 80 
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hastening  forward  to  strike  the  blow,  the  square,  I  heard  yarious  comments 

Now  eyeiy  minute's  inaction  increased  by  stiangers  from  Ganajoharie  or  Cher- 

this  spirit  of  restlessness.    The  militia-  ry  Yalle j  way. 

men's  faces — already  saturnine  enough,  "  There  goes  Schuyler's  Dutchman," 

what  with  broken  rest  and  three  days'  said  one.     "  He  has  brought  his  friseur 

stubble  of  beard — were  clouding  over  with  him." 

with  dislike  for  the  delay.  *'  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 

The  sauntering  to  and  fro  began  to  point  if  he  had  brought  some  soldiers, 

assume  a  general  trend  toward  the  head-  Albany  would  see  us  hang  before  she 

quarters  of  the  Brigadier.    I  had  visited  would  help  us,"  growled  another, 

this  spot  once  or  twice  before  during  "Make  way  for  Mynheer,"  said    a 

the  early  morning,  to  o£fer  suggestions  rough  joker  in  the  crowd,  half-laughing, 

or    receive    commands.    I  went  again  half-scowling.     "  What  they  need  inside 

now,  having  it  in  mind  to  report  to  the  yonder  is  some  more  Dutch  prudence. 

General  the  evident  impatience  of  the  When  they  have  heard  him  they  will 

men.    A  doubt  was  growing  with  me,  vote  to  go  into  winter  quarters    and 

too,  whether  we  were  not  too  far  away  fight  next  spring ! " 

to  be  sure  of  hearing  the  guns  from  the  All  this  was  disagreeable  enough,  but 

Fort — quite  six  miles  distant.  it  was  wisest  to  pretend  not  to  hear,  and 

The  privacy  of  the  commander  was  in-  I  went  forward  to  the  groups  around  the 

differently  secured  by  the  posting  of  sen-  Brigadier. 

tries,  who  guarded  a  square  perhaps  for-  The  question  under  debate  was,  of 

ty  feet  each  way.    In  the  centre  of  this  course,  whether  we  should  wait  longer 

inclosure  was  a  dump  of  high  bushes,  for  the  signal— or  rather,  whether  it  had 

with  one  or  two  young  trees,  bunched  not  been  already  fired,  and  the  sound 

Zn  the  bank  of  a  tiny  rivulet  now  failed  to  reach  us  on  the  sultiy,  heavy 
ost  dried  up.  Here,  during  the  night,  air.  There  were  two  opinions  upon  this, 
the  General's  small  army-tent  had  been  and  for  a  time  the  difference  was  discussed 
pitched,  and  here,  now,  after  the  tent  in  amiability,  if  vdth  some  heat.  The 
had  been  packed  on  the  wagon,  he  sat.  General  felt  positive  that  if  the  shots  had 
on  the  oi^y  chair  in  camp,  under  the  been  fired  we  must  have  heard  them, 
shadow  of  the  bushes,  withhi  full  view  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  the  brave  old 
of  his  soldiers.  These  were  by  this  man,  as  he  sat  there  on  tiie  rough  stool, 
time  gathered  three  or  four  deep  around  imperturbably  smoking,  and  maintain- 
the  tl^ree  front  sides  of  the  square,  and  ing  his  own  against  the  dissenting  ofK- 
were  gradually  pushing  the  sentries  in.  cers.  Even  after  some  of  them  grew 
Five  or  six  officers  stood  about  the  vexed,  and  declared  that  either  the  sig- 
Greneral,  talking  earnestly  with  him  and  nal  had  been  fired  or  the  emress  had 
with  one  anouier,  and  the  growing  been  captured,  and  that  in  either  case  it 
crowd  outside  the  square  were  visibly  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  longer  re- 
anxious  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  main  here,  he  held  his  temper.  Perhaps 
I  have  said  before,  I  think,  £bat  I  was  his  keen  black  eyes  sparkled  the  bright- 
the  only  officer  of  the  Continental  line  er,  but  he  kept  his  tongue  calm,  and 
in  the  whole  party.  This  fact,  and  some  quietly  reiterated  his  arguments.  The 
trifling  differences  between  my  uniform  beleaguering  force  outside  the  Fort,  he 
and  that  of  the  militia  colonels  and  ma-  said,  must  outnumber  ours  two  to  one. 
jors,  had  attracted  notice,  not  wholly  of  They  had  artillery,  and  they  had  regular 
an  admiring  sort  I  had  had  the  misfor-  German  troops,  tiie  best  in  Europe,  not 
tune,  moreover,  to  learn  in  camp  before  to  mention  many  hundreds  of  Indians, 
Quebec  to  shave  every  day,  as  regularly  all  well  armed  and  munitioned.  It 
as  if  at  home,  with  the  result  that  I  was  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  surprise 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  clearing  an  army  thus  supplied  with  scouts ;  it 
that  morning  who  wore  a  dean  face,  would  oe  practically  hopeless  to  attack 
This  served  further  to  make  me  a  marked  them,  unless  we  were  backed  up  by  a 
man  among  such  of  the  farmer  boys  as  simultaneous  sortie  in  force  from  the 
knew  me  only  by  sight.  As  I  pushed  fort.  In  that,  the  Brigadier  insisted, 
my  way  through  the  throng  to  get  inside  lay  our  only  chance  of  succesa 
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^'But  I  say  the  sortie  will  be  made ! 
They  are  waiting  for  us  I  Only  we  are 
too  far  o£f  to  hear  their  signal ! "  cried 
one  of  the  impatient  colonels. 

"If  the  wind  was  in  the  east,"  said 
the  Brigadier,  "that  might  be  the  case. 
Bat  in  breathless  air  like  this  I  have 
heard  the  guns  from  that  Fort  two  miles 
ffurther  ba^" 

"Our  messengers  may  not  have  got 
through  the  lines  last  night,"  put  in 
Thomas  Spencer,  the  half-breed.  "  The 
swamp  back  of  the  Fort  is  difficult  trav- 
elling, even  to  one  who  knows  it  better 
than  Helmer  does,  and  Bntler^s  Indians 
are  not  children,  to  see  only  straight 
ahead  of  their  noses." 

"Would  it  not  be  wise  for  Spencer 
here,  and  some  of  our  young  trappers,  or 
some  of  Skenandoah's  Indians,  to  go  for- 
ward and  spy  out  the  land  for  us  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"These  would  do  little  good  now," 
answered  Herkimer ;  "  the  chief  thing  is 
to  know  when  Gkmsevoort  is  ready  to 
come  out  and  help  us." 

"  The  chief  thing  to  know,  by  God," 
broke  forth  one  of  the  colonels,  with  a 
great  oath,  "is  whether  we  have  a 
Patriot  or  a  Tory  at  our  head  1 " 

Herkimer^s  tanned  and  swarthy  face 
changed  color  at  this  taunt.  He  stole  a 
swift  glance  at  me,  as  if  to  say  "  this  is 
what  I  warned  you  was  to  be  looked 
for,"  and  smoked  his  pipe  for  a  minute 
in  silence. 

His  brother-in-law.  Colonel  Peter  Bel- 
linger, took  the  insult  less  tamely. 

"  The  man  who  says  Honikol  Herki- 
mer is  a  Tonr  lies,"  he  said  bluntly, 
with  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  and 
honest  wrath  in  his  gray  eyes. 

"Peace,  Peter,"  said  the  Brigadier. 
"  Let  them  think  what  they  like.  It  is 
not  my  affidr.  My  business  is  to  guard 
the  lives  of  these  young  men  here,  as  if 
I  were  their  father.  I  am  a  childless 
man,  yet  here  I  am  as  the  parent  of  all 
of  them.  I  could  not  go  back  again, 
and  look  their  mothers  in  the  eye  if  I 
had  led  them  into  trouble  which  could 
be  avoided." 

"  We  are  not  here  to  avoid  trouble, 
but  rather  to  seek  it,"  shouted  Colonel 
Cox,  angrily. 

He  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
the  throng  beyond,  which  now  num- 


bered four-fifths  of  our  whole  force,  and 
there  rolled  back  to  us  from  them  a  loud 
answering  murmur  of  approval  At  the 
sound  of  this,  others  came  running  up 
to  learn  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
line,  hitherto  with  ^fficuLty  kept  back 
by  the  sentries,  was  broken  in  m  more 
than  one  place.  Matters  looked  bad  for 
discipline,  or  wise  action  of  any  sort 

"  A  man  does  not  show  his  braveiy  by 
running  his  head  at  a  stone  wall,"  said 
the  Brigadier,  still  striving  to  keep  his 
temper,  but  rising  to  his  feet  as  he 
spoke. 

"ITiW  you  give  the  order  to  go  on?" 
demanded  Cox,  in  a  fierce  tone,  pitched 
even  higher. 

"  Lead  us  on ! "  came  loud  shouts  from 
many  places  in  the  crowd.  There  was 
a  general  pushing  in  of  the  line  now,  and 
some  men  at  the  back,  misinterpreting 
this,  began  waving  their  hats  and  cheers 
ing. 

"  Gtive  us  the  word,  Honikol ! "  they 
yelled. 

Still  Herkimer  stood  his  ground, 
though  with  rising  choler. 

"What  for  a  soldier  are  you,"  he 
called  out  sharply,  "  to  make  mutiny  like 
this?  Enow  you  not  your  duty  bet- 
ter?" 

"  Our  duty  is  to  fight,not  to  sit  around 
here  in  idleness.  Atleastu^e  are  not  cow- 
ards," broke  in  another,  who  had  sup- 
ported Cox  from  the  outset. 

"  You  !  "  cried  Herkimer,  all  roused 
at  last.  "  You  will  be  the  first  to  run 
when  you  see  the  British  I " 

There  was  no  longer  any  pretence  of 
keeping  the  square.  The  excited  far- 
mers pressed  dosely  about  us  now,  and 
the  clamor  was  rising  momentarily.  All 
thought  of  order  or  military  grade  was 
gone.  Men  who  had  no  rank  whatever 
thrust  their  loud  voices  into  the  council, 
so  that  we  could  hear  nothing  clearly. 

There  was  a  brief  interchange  of  fur- 
ther hot  words  between  the  Brigadier, 
Colonel  Bellinger,  and  John  Frey  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  mutinous  colonels 
and  men  on  the  other.  I  heard  the  bit- 
ter epithets  of  "  Tory  "  and  "  coward  " 
hurled  at  the  old  man,  who  stood  with 
chin  defiant  in  air,  and  dark  eyes  ablaze, 
facing  his  antagonists.  The  scene  was 
so  shameful  that  I  could  scarce  bear  to 
look  upon  it. 
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There  came  a  hurly-burly  of  confusion  regardless  of  swales  and  marshy  places, 

and  tumult  as  the  snouts  of  the  crowd  These    had    been    in    some    instances 

grew  more  yehement,  and  one  of  the  re-  bridged  indifferently  by  corduroys  of 

mtctory  colonels  impetuously  drew  his  logs,  laid  the  previous  spring  when  Qan- 

sword  and  half  turned  as  if  to  give  the  sevoort  dragged  up  his  cannon  for  the 

command  himself.  defence  of  l^e  Fort,  and  by  this  time  too 

Then  I  heard  Herkimer,  too  incensed  often  loose  and  out  of  place.    We,  on 

to  longer  control  himself,  cry :  ''  If  you  horseback,  found  these  rough  spots  even 

will  have  it  so,  the  blood  be  on  your  more  trying  than  <lid  the  footmen  ;  but 

heada"    He  sprang  upon  the  stool  at  for  all  of  us  progress  was  slow  enough, 

this,  waved  his  sword  and  shouted  so  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  start  had 

that  all  the  eight  hundred  could  hear :  passed  away. 

''YoBWABTs!"  There  was  no  outlook  at  any  poini 

The  tall  pines  themselves  shook  with  We  were  hedged  in  everywhere  by  walls 

the  cheer  which  the  yeomen  raised.  of  foliage,  of  mossy  tree-trunks  covered 

There  was  a  scramble  on  the  instant  with  vines,  of  tangled  undergrowth  and 

for  muskets,  bags,  and  belongings.    To  brush.    When  we  had  gained  a  hill-top, 

rush  was  the  order.    We  under-officers  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  the 

caught  the  infection,  and  with  no  dig-  dark-brown  band  of  logs  on  the  guUey- 

nity  at  all  hurried  across  the  clearing  to  bottom  before  us,  and  the  dim  line  of 

our  horses.     We  cantered  back  in  a  road  losing  itself  in  a  mass  of  green  be- 

troop,  Barent   Coppemol    leading  the  yond. 

Brigadier's  white  mare  at  a  hand-^dlop  Neither  Herkimer  nor  Paris  had  much 

by  our  side.    Still  trembling  witii  ex-  to  say,  as  we  rode  on  in  the  van.    Major 

citement,  yet  perhaps  somewhat  recon-  Fonda  made  sundry  efforts  to  engage 

ciled  to  the  adventure  by  the  exultant  them  in  talk,  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 

Sdrit  of  the  scene  before  him.  General  cent  dispute,  no  harsh  words,  no  angry 

erkimer    got   into    the    saddle,    and  recriminations,  but  without  fecial  sue- 

watched  closely  the  efforts  of  the  colo-  cess.    For  my  part,  I  said  nothing  what- 

nels,  now  once  more  all  gratified  enthu-  ever.    Surely  mere  was  enough  to  think 

siasm,  to  bring  their  eager  men  into  of,  both  as  to  the  miserable  insubordi- 

form.    It  had  been  arranged  that  Cox  nation  of  an  hour  back,  and  as  to  what 

with  his  Ganajoharie  regiment  should  the  next  hour  might  bring, 

have  the  right  of  the  line,  and  this  body  We  had  passed  over  about  the  worst 

was  ready  and  under  way  in  less  time,  of  these  patches  of  corduroy  road,  in  the 

it  seemed,  than  I  have  taken  to  write  of  bottom  of  a  ravine  between  two  hills, 

it.    The  General  saw  the  other  three  where  a  little  brook,  dammed  in  part 

regiments    trooped,   told    Yisscher   to  by  the  logs,  spread  itself  out  over  the 

bring  the  supply-wagon  with  the  rear,  swampy  soil  on  both  sides.     We  in  the 

and  Uien,  witn  IsiEtac  Paris,  Jelles  Fonda,  van  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of 

and  myself  galloped  to  the  head  of  the  the  farther  eminence,  and  were  resting 

column,  where  Spencer  and  Skenandoah  for  the  moment  to  see  how  Yisscher 

with  the  Oneida  Indians  were.  should  manage  with  his  wagon  in  the 

So,    marching  swiftly,    and    without  rear.     Colonel  Cox  had  also  turned  in 

scouts,  we  started  forth  at  about  nine  in  his  saddle,  some  ten  yards  farther  down 

the  morning.  the  hill,  and  was  calling  back  angrily  to 

The  road  over  which  we  hurried  was  his  men  to  keep  in  the  centre  of  the 

as  bad,  even  in  those  hot,  dry  days  of  logs  and  not  tip  them  up  by  walking  on 

August  as  any  still  to  be  found  in  the  the  ends. 

Adirondacks.    The  bottom  lands  of  the  While  I   looked   Barent    Coppemol 

Mohawk  Yalley,  as  is  well  known,  are  of  called  out  to  me  :  ''  Do  you  remember? 

the  best  farming  soil  in  the  world,  but  This  is  where  we  camped  five  years 

for  that  very  reason  they  make  bad  roads,  ago." 

The  highway  leading  to  the  Fort  lay  for  Before  I  could  answer  I  heard  a  lifie 

the  most  part  over  low  and  springy  hmd,  report,  and  saw  Colonel  Cox  fall  head- 

and  was  cut  through  the  thic^  b^h  and  long  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse, 

hemlock  forest  almost  in  a  straight  line.  There  was  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
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dark  forms  running  back,  a  strange  jell,  our  men,  the  ping-g-g  of  the  i^histling 

a  shot  or  two— and  then  the  gates  of  bullets,  and  eyen  the  sharp  oraok  of  the 

Hell  opened  upon  us.  muskets.    It  was  the  Indian  war-whoop ! 

A  swarm  of  savages  were  leaping  from 

^^  the  bush  in  all  directions,  and  falling 

CHAPTER  XXXTTT.  upon  our  men  as  they  stood  jammed 

together  on  the  causeway.     It  was  a 

THE  FEABSOMB  DBATHH3TBUOOLE  IK  THE  horriblc    spectaclc— of   uakcd,    jcUing 

roBEST.  devils,  daubed  with  Termilion  and  ghast- 
ly yellow,  rushing  with  uplifted  hatch- 

Were  I  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  ets  and  flashing  kniTcs  upon  this  hud- 
Milton,  merged  all  in  one,  I  should  still  died  mass  of  white  men— our  friends 
not  know  how  fitly  to  depict  the  terrible  and  neighbors.  These,  after  the  first 
scene  which  followed.  bewildering  shock,  made  what  defence 

I  had  seen  poor,  headstrong,  wilful  they  could,  shooting  right  and  left,  and 

Oox  pitch  forward  upon  the  mane  of  his  beating  down  their  aa»ilants  with  ter- 

horse,  as  if  all  at  once  his  spine  had  been  rific  smashing  blows  from  their  ( 

turned  into  limp  string  ;  I  saw  now  a  stocks.    But  ttie  throng  on  tiie  ali< 

rinff  of  fire  run  out  in  spitting  tonmes  logs  made  them  almost  powerless,  an< 

of  name  around  the  gulf,  and  a  circle  into  their  jumbled  ranks  kept  pouring 

of  thin  whitish  smoke  slowly  raise  itself  the  pitiless  rain  of  bullets  from  the 

through  the  dark  leaves  of  the  girdling  bush. 

bushes.    It  was  an  appalling  second  of  By  Gk>d's  providence  there  were  cooler 

mental  numbness  durmg  which  Hooked  brains  and  wiser  heads  than  mine,  here 

at  this  strange  sight,  and  seemed  not  at  in  the  ravine,  to  face  and  grapple  vnth 

all  to  comprehend  it.  this  awful  crisis. 

Then    Herkimer   cried  out,  shrilly :  Old  Herkimer  seemed  before  my  very 

"  My  Ok>d !  here  it  is ! "  and,  whirling  eyes  to  v^az  bigger  and  stronger  and 

his  mare  about,  dashed  dovm  the  hill-  calmer  in  the  saddle,  as  this  pandemo- 

side  again.    I  followed  him,  keeping  nium  unfolded  in  front  of  us.    His  or- 

ahead  of  Paris,  and  pushing  my  horse  derslforget  now— orwhatpartlplaved 

forwiurd  through  the  umlessly  swarming  at  first  in  CKcrfmg  them  out — ^but  tney 

footmen  of  our  van  with  a  fierce,  unin-  were  given  swiftly  and  with  cool  com- 

teUigent  excitement  prehension  of  all  our  needs.    I  should 

The  air  veas  filled  now  vnth  shouts —  think  that  within  five  minutes  from  the 

what  they  were  I  did  not  know.    The  first  shot  of  the  attack  our  forces— or 

solid  body  of  our  troops  on  the  cordu-  what  was  left  of  them — ^had  been  drawn 

roy  bridge  were  huddung  together  like  out  of  the  cruel  hdplessness  of  their 

sheep  in  a    storm.    From   the    outer  position  in  the  centre  of  the  swamp, 

edges  of  this  mass  men  were  sinking  to  This  could  never  have  been  done  had 

the  ground.    The  tipping,  rolling  logs  not  Honikol  Herkimer  kept  perfectly 

tossed  these  bodies  on   their  ends  off  his  self-control  and  balance,  like  an  eagle 

into  the  water,  or  under  the  feet  of  the  in  a  tempest. 

others.  Cox's  horse  had  jumped  side-  Yisscher^s  regiment,  in  the  rear,  had 
long  into  the  marsh,  and  now,  its  hind-  not  got  fairly  mto  the  gulf,  ovnng  to 
quarters  sinking  in  the  mire,  plunged  the  delay  in  dragging  the  waffon  alon^, 
vnldly,  flinging  the  inert  body  still  &st-  when  the  ambuimed  vidians  fired  their 
ened  in  the  stirrups  from  side  to  side,  first  volley ;  and  he  and  his  men,  find- 
Some  of  our  men  were  firing  their  guns  ing  themselves  outside  the  fieir  circle, 
at  random  into  the  underbrush.  promptly  ran  away.  They  were  followed 

AH  this  I  saw  in  the  swift  gallop  dovm  by  many  of  the  Indians,  which  weakened 

the  hill  to  rejoin  the  Brigadier.  the  attacking  force  on  the  eastern  side 

As  I  jerked  up  my  horse  beside  him,  of  the  ravine.    Peter  Bellinger,  there- 

a  blood-curdling  chorus  of  strange  bark-  fore,  was  able  to  push  his  way  back 

ing  screams,  as  from  the  throats  of  ma-  again  from  the  begmning  of  the  cordu- 

niac  wom^n,  rose  at  the  farther  side  roy  bridge  into  the  woods  on  both  sides 

of  the  ravine,  drowning  the  shouts  of  of  the  road  beyond,  where  cover  vras  to 
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be  had.  It  was  a  noble  aiglit  to  see  the  "  No  ;  here  I  will  dt,"  he  answered, 
stalwart  Palatine  fanners  of  his  regi-  stoutly.  ''  The  men  can  see  me  here ;  I 
ment — these  Petries,  Weavers,  Helmers,  will  face  the  enemy  till  I  die." 
and  Dygerts  of  the  German  Flats  —  All  this  time  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
fight  their  path  backward  through  the  the  screech  of  flying  bidlets,  the  hoarse 
hail  of  lead,  crushing  Mohawk  skulls  as  din  and  clamor  of  forest  warfare,  had 
though  they  had  been  egg-shells  with  never  for  an  instant  abated.  Looking 
the  mighty  flail -like  swin^  of  their  down  upon  the  open  space  of  the  gul- 
dubbed  muskets,  and  retummg  fire  on-  ley's  bottom,  we  could  see  more  than  two- 
ly  to  kill  every  time.  The  bulk  of  Cox's  score  corpses  piled  upon  the  logs  of 
Cauajoharie  regiment,  and  of  Klock's  the  road,  or  upon  little  mounds  of  black 
Stone  Arabia  yeomen  were  pulled  for-  soil  whidi  showed  above  the  level  of  the 
ward  to  the  rising  ground  on  the  west  slough,  half-hidden  by  the  wiUows  and 
side,  and  spread  themselves,  out  in  the  tall,  rank  tufts  of  swamp-grass.  Save 
timber  as  well  as  they  could,  north  and  for  the  dead,  this  natural  clearing  was 
south  of  the  road.  well-nigh  deserted.  Captain  Jacob  See- 
While  these  wise  measures  were  be-  ber  was  in  sight,  upon  a  hillock  below 
ing  ordered,  we  three  horsemen  had,  us  to  the  north,  with  a  score  of  his  Can- 
stnmgely  enough,  been  out  of  the  range  ajoharie  company  in  a  circle,  filing  out- 
of  fire,  out  now,  as  we  turned  to  ride  ward  at  the  enemy.  Across  the  ravine 
back,  a  sudden  shower  of  bullets  came  Captain  Jacob  Gkurdenier,  a  gigantic 
whizzing  past  us.  My  horse  was  struck  farmer,  armed  with  a  captured  Lidian 
in  the  head,  and  began  staggering  for-  e}>ear,  had  cut  loose  with  his  men  from 
ward  blindly.  I  leaped  from  his  back  Yisscher's  retreat,  and  had  fought  his 
as  he  toppled,  only  to  come  in  violent  way  back  to  help  us.  Farther  to  the 
collision  with  General  Herkimer,  whose  south,  some  of  ilie  Cheny  Yalley  men 
white  mare,  fatally  wounded,  had  top-  had  got  trees,  and  were  holding  the  Ind- 
pled  toward  me.    The  Brigadier  helped  ians  at  bay. 

extricate  himself  from  the  saddle,  and        The  hot  August  sun  poured  its  fierc- 

started  with  the  rest  of  us  to  run  up  est  rays  down  upon  the  heaps  of  dead 

the  hill  for  cover,  but  stumbled  and  and  wounded  in  this  forest  cockpit,  and 

stopped  after  a  step  or  two.   The  bone  of  turned  into  golden  haze  the  mist  of 

his  right  leg  had  been  shattered  by  the  smoke  encircling  it.    Through  this  pale 

ball  which  killed  his  steed,  and  his  high  veil  we  saw,  from  time  to  time,  forms 

boot  was  already  welling  with  blood.  struggling  in  the  dusk  of  the  thicket 

It  was  in  my  arms,  never  put  to  better  beyond.    Behind  each  tree-trunk  was 

purpose,  that  the  honest  old  man  was  the  stage  whereon  a  life-drama  was  be- 

carried  up  the  side-hilL    Here,  under  a  ing  played,  with  a  sickening  and  tragic 

low-branched  beech  some  two  rods  from  sameness  in  them  all.    The  yeoman  from 

the  road.  Dr.  William  Petrie  stripped  his  cover  would  fire  ;  if  he  missed,  forth 

off  the  boot,  and  bandaged,  as  best  he  upon  him  would  dart  the  savage,  raised 

could,  the  wounded  leg.    The  spot  was  hatchet  gleaming — and  there  would  be  a 

not  well  sheltered,  but  here  the  Briga-  widow  tiie  more  in  some  one  of  our 

dier,  a  little  pale,  yet  stiU  calm  and  res-  Valley  home& 

olute,  said  he  would  sit  and  see  the        ''Put  two   men  behind  each   tree," 

battle  out.     Several  young  men,  at  a  ordered  keen-eyed  Herkimer.     "Then, 

hint  from  the  doctor,  ran  down  through  when  one  fires,  the  other's  gun  will  be 

the  sweeping  fire  to  the  edge  of  i^e  loaded  for  the  Indian  on  his  running 

morass,  unfasibened  the  big  saddle  from  forward."    After  this  command  had  been 

his  dead  mare,  and  safely  brought  it  to  followed,  the  battle  went  better  for  us. 
us.    On  this  tiie  brave  old  German  took       There  was  a  hideous  &scination  in 

his  seat,  with  the  maimed  leg  stretched  this  spectacle  stretched  before  us.    An 

out  on  some  boughs  hastily  gathered,  hour  ago  it  had  been  so  softly  peaceful, 

and,  coolly  lighting  his  pipe,  proceeded  with  the  little  brook  picking  its  dean 

to  look  about  him.  way  in  the  sunlight  through  the  morass, 

''Can  we  not  find  a  safer  place  for  and  the  kingfisher  flitti]^  among  the 

you  farther  back,  Brigadier  ?  "  I  asked,  willows,  and  the  bees'  drone  laying  like 
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a  spell  ol  indolence  upon  the  heated  they  started;  this  was  our  salvation, 

air.    Now  the  swale  was  choked  with  The  savages  were  too  excited  to  wait, 

corpses!      The    rivulet    ran    red  with  and  closed  too  soon  the  fiery  ring  which 

blood,  and  sluggishly  spread  its  cur-  was  to  destroy  us  all.    This  premature 

rent  around  bamers  of  dead  men.     Bui-  action  cut  on    our  rear,    but   it  aL90 

lets  whistled  across  the  gulf,  cutting  o£f  prevented  our  van  reaching  the  point 

boughs  of  trees  as  veith  a  knife,  and  scat-  where  the  white  foe  lay  watching  for 

tering  tufts  of  leaves  like  feathers  from  us.    Thus  we  were  able  to  form  upon 

a  hawk  stricken  in  its  flight.    The  heavy  our  centre,  after  the  first  awful  shock 

air  grew  thick  vdth  smoke,  dashed  by  was  over,  and  to  then  force  our  way 

swift  streaks  of  dancing  flame.      The  backward  or  forward  to  some  sort  of 

demon-like  screams  of  ^e  savages,  the  cover  before  the  Ghermans  and  Tories 

shouts  and  moans  and  curses  of  our  own  came  upon  us. 

men,  made  hearing  horrible.    Yes — ^hor-  The  fighting  in  which  I  bore  a  part 

rible  is  the  right  word  I  was  at  the  farthest  western  point,  where 

A  frightened  owl,  I  remember,  v^as  the  remnants  of  four  or  five  companies, 

routed  by  the  tumult  from  its  deepy  half-buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  impen- 

perch,  and  flew  slowly  over  the  open  etrable  wood,  on  a  line  stretching  afong 

space  of  the  ravine.    So  curious  a  com-  the  whole  crest  of  tiie  hill,  hdd  these 

Sound  is  man ! — we  watched  the  great,  troops  at  bay.    We  lay  or  crouched  be- 

rown-winged  creature  flap  its  purblind  hind  leafy  coverts — crawling  from  place 

way  across  from  wood  to  wood,  and  to  place  as  our  range  was  reached  by 

speculated  there,  as  we  stood  in  the  jaws  the  enemy — shooting  from  the  shield  of 

of  death,  if  some  random  ball  would  hit  tree-trunks,  or    of  tangled  dumps  of 

it.  small  firs,  or,  best  of  all,  of  fallen  and 

I  am  writing  of  all  this  as  if  I  did  prostrate  logs, 
nothing  but  look  about  me  while  others  Often,  when  one  of  us,  creeping  cau- 
fought.  Of  course  that  could  not  have  tiously  forward,  gained  a  spot  which 
been  the  case.  I  recall  now  these  frag-  promised  better  shelter,  it  was  to  find  it 
mentary  impressions  of  the  scene  around  already  tenanted  by  a  corpse — ^perhaps 
me  vdth  a  distinctness  and  with  a  plen-  of  a  near  and  dear  friend.  It  was  thus 
itude  of  minuti»  which  surprise  me,  that  I  came  upon  the  body  of  Major 
the  more  that  I  remember  little  enough  John  Eisenlor^  and,  later,  upon  what 
of  what  I  myself  did.  But  when  a  man  was  left  of  poor  Barent  Coppemol,  lying 
is  in  a  fight  for  his  life  there  are  no  de-  half-hidden  among  the  running  hem- 
tails.  He  is  either  to  come  out  of  it  or  lock,  scalpless  and  cold.  It  was  from. 
he  isn't,  and  that  is  about  all  he  thinks  one  of  tnese  recesses,  too,  that  I  saw 
of.  stout  old  Isaac  Paris  shot  down,  and 
I  have  put  down  nothing  about  what  then  dragged  away  a  prisoner  by  the 
was  now  the  most  serious  part  of  the  Tories,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  hatch- 
struggle — the  combat  with  &e  Oerman  ets  of  their  Indian  friends  a  few  days 
mercenaries  and  Tory  volunteers  on  the  hence. 

high  ground  beyond  the  ravine.  I  con-  Fancy  three  hours  of  this  horrible 
ceive  it  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  forest  warfare,  in  which  every  minute 
enemy  to  let  the  Indians  lie  hidden  bore  a  whole  lifetime's  strain  and  bur- 
round  about  the  gulf  until  our  rear-  den  of  peril ! 

guard  had  entered  it.    Then  they  were  We  Imew  not  then  how  time  passed, 

to  disclose  their  ambuscade,  sweeping  and  could  but  dimly  guess  how  things 

the  corduroy  bridge  with  fire,  while  the  were  ^oing  beyond  the  brambled  copse 

Oermans  and  Tories,  meeting  our  van  in  which  we  fought.    Vague  intimations 

up  on  tJie  crown  of  the  hill  beyond,  reached  our  ears,  as  the  sounds  of  battle 

were  to  attadc  and  drive  it  back  upon  now  receded,  now  drew  near,  that  the 

our  flank  in  the  gulf  bottom,  when  we  issue  of  the  day  still  hung  in  suspense, 

should  have  been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  The  war-yells  of  the  Indians  to  the  rear 

the  encircling  fusillade  from  the  hills,  were  hefurd  less  often  now.     The  con- 

Fortunately  "^t.  Leger  had  given  Hie  flict  seemed  to  be  spreading  out  over  a 

Indians  a  quart  of  rum  apiece  before  greater  area,  to  judge  from  tiie  faintness 
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of  some  of  the  rifle  reports  which  came  the  streams  which  fell  from  the  holes  in 

to  us.    But  we  could  not  tell  which  side  the  improvised  roof,  told  me  a  terrible 

was  giving  way ;  nor  was  there  much  story  of  the  day's  slaughter.    Of  our 

time  to  think  of  this.     All  our  vigilance  eight  hundred,  nearly  hidf  were  killed, 

and  attention  were  needed  from  mo-  Yisscher's  regiment  had  been  chased 

ment  to  moment  to  keep  ourselves  aUve.  northward  toward    the  river,    whither 

Allatonce,V7ith  a  terrific  swoop,  there  the  fighting  from  the  ravine  had  also 

burst  upon  the  forest  a  great  storm,  in  large  pa^  drifted.    How  the  combat 

with  loud-rolling  thunder  and  a  drench-  was  going  down  there  it  was  difficult  to 

ing  downfall  of  rain.     We  had  been  too  say.     There  were  dead  men  behind  ev- 

gnmly  engrossed  in  the  a£GEurs  of  the  ery  tree,  it  seemed.    Commands  were  so 

earth  to  note  the  darkening  sky.     The  broken  up,  and  troops  so  scattered  by 

tempest  broke  upon  us  unawares.    The  the  stem  exigencies  of  forest  fighting 

wind  fairly  roared  through  the  branches  that  it  could  not  be  known  who  was  liv- 

high  above  us ;  blinding  flashes  of  light-  ing  and  who  was  dead, 

ning  blazed  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood.  What  made  all  this  doubly  tragic  in 
Huge  boughs  were  wrenched  bodily  off   my  ears  was  that  these  officers,  who  re- 

by  the  blast    Streaks  of  flame  ran  zig-  counted  to  me  our  losses,  had  to  name 

zag  do^n  the  sides  of  the  tall,  straight  their  own  kinsmen  among    the  slain, 

hemlocks.    The  forest  fairly  rocked  un-  Beneath  the  general  grief  and  dismay 

der  the  convulsion  of  the  elements.  in  the  presence  of  this  great  cata8to>phe 

We  wrapped  our  neckcloths  or  ker-  were  me  cruel  gnawings  of  personal  an- 

chiefs  about  our  gunlocks,  and  crouched  guish. 

under  shelter  from  the  pelting  sheets  of  ''My  son  Eobert  lies  out  there,  just 

water  as  well  as  might  be.    As  for  the  beyond    the    tamarack,"  said    Colonel 

fight,  it  ceased  utterly.  Samuel  Campbell  to  me,  in  a  hoarse 

While  we  lay  thus  quiescent  in  the  whisper, 

rain,  I  heard  a  low,  distant  report  from  ''  My  brother  Stufel  killed  two  Mo- 

the  west,  which  seemed  distinct  among  hawks  before  he  died ;   he  is  on  the 

the  growUngs  of  the  thunder ;  there  fol-  knoll  there  with  most  of  his  men,"  said 

lowed  another,  and  a  third.    It  vnu  the  Captain  Fox. 

belated  signal  from  the  Fort !  Major  William  Seeber,  himself  wound- 

I  made  my  way  back  to  the  hill-side  ed  beyond  help,  said,  gravely :  *'  God 

as  best  I  could,   under  the  dripping  only   knows   vmether   my   boy   Jacob 

brambles,  over  ilie  drenched  and  slip-  lives  or  not;    but    Audolph  is  gone, 

pery  ground-vines,  upon  the  chance  that  and  my  brother  Safifreness  and  his  son 

the  Brigadier  had  not  heard  the  re-  James."     The  old  merchant  said  this 

ports.  veith  dry  eyes,  but  vnth  the  bitterness 

The  commander  still  sat  on  his  sad-  of  a  broken  heart, 

die  under  the  beech-tree  where  I  had  I  told  them  of  the  shooting  and  capt- 

left  him.     Some  watch-coats  had  been  ure  of  Pans  and  the  death  of  Eisenlord. 

stretched    over    the    lowest    branches  My  news  created  no  impression,  appar- 

above  him,  forming  a  tolerable  shelter,  ently.     Our  minds  were  saturated  with 

His  honest  brown  face  seemed  to  have  horror.     Of  the  nine  Snells  who  came 

grown  wan  and  aged  during  the  day.  with  us,  seven  were  said  to  be  dead 

He  protested  that  he  had  little  or  no  already. 

pain  from  his  wound,  but  the  repressed  The  storm  stopped  as  abruptly  as  it 

lines  about  his  lips  belied  their  assur-  had  come  upon  us.     Of  a  sudden  it  grew 

anoe.    He  smiled  with  gentle  irony  when  lighter,  and  the  rain  dwindled  to  a  fine 

I  told  him  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  how  mist.     Oreat  luminous  masses  of  white 

I  had  hastened  to  apprise  him  of  it.  appeared  in  the  sky,  pushing  aside  the 

''I  must  indeed  be  getting  old,"  he  leaden  clouds.    Then  all  at  once  the  sun 

said,   to  his  brother    George.      "The  was  shining. 

young  men  think  I  can  no  longer  hear  On  that  instant  shots  rang  out  here 

cannon  when  they  are  fired  off."  and  there  through  the  forest    The  fight 

The  half-dozen  officers  who  squatted  began  again, 

or  stood  about  under  the  tree,  avoiding  -     The  two  hours  which  followed  seem  to 
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me  now  but  the  indiBtinot  space  of  a  I  think  I  see  huge,  burly  Oardenier 

few  minutes.    Our  men  had  scozed  upon  still,   standing    in    his   woollen    shirt- 

the  leisure  of  the  lull  to  eat  what  food  sleeves,  begrimed  with  powder  and  mud, 

was  at  hand  in  their  pockets,  and  felt  one  hand  holding  his  spear,  the  other 

now  refreshed  in  strength.    They  had  shading  his  eyes   against  the  sinking 

had  time,  too,  to  learn  something  of  the  sun,  as  he  scanned  the  new-comers, 

awful  debt  of  vengeance  they  owed  the  "  Who's  there  ?  "  he  roared  at  them, 

enemy.    A  sombre  rage  possessed  them,  "From  the  Fort  I "  we  could  hear  the 

and  gave  to  their  hearts  a  giant's  dar-  answer. 

ing.    Heroes  before,  they  became  Titans  Our  hearts  leaped  with  joy  at  this, 

now.  and  we  began  with  one  accord  to  get 

The  vapors  steaming  up  in  the  sun-  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to  meet  these 

light  from  the  wet  earth  seemed  to  bear  preservers.      Down  the  steep  side  we 

the  scent  of  blood.    The  odor  affected  dambered,  through  the  dense  second- 

our  sense&    We  ran  forth  in  parties  growth,  in  hot  haste  and  all  confidence, 

now,  disdaining  cover.     Some  fdl ;  we  We  had  some  friendly  Oneidas  with  us, 

leaped  over  their  writhing  forms,  dashed  and  I  had  to  tell  them  to  keep  back,  lest 

our  fierce  way  through  the  thicket  to  Oardenier,    deeming   them    Mohawks, 

where  the  tcJl-tale  smoke  arose,  and  should  fire  upon  them, 

smote,  stabbed,  stamped  out  the  life  of  Coming  to  the  edge  of  the  swampy 

the  ambushed  foe.    Under  the  sway  of  clearing  we  saw  a  strange  sight, 

this  frenzy  timorous  men  swelled  into  Captain  Oardenier  was  some  yards  in 

veritable  paladins.    The  least  reckless  advance  of  his  men,  struggling  like  a 

of  us  rushed  upon  death  with  breast  mad  Hercules  with  half  a  dozen  of  these 

bared  and  with  clinched  fists.  new-comers,    hurling    them  right  and 

A  body  of  us  were  thus  scouring  the  left,  then  falling  to  the  ground,  pinned 

wood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  pudiing  through  each  thigh  by  a  bayonet,  and 

tlux>ugh  the  tangle  of  dead  brush  and  pulling  down  his  neareist  assaOant  upon 

thick  high  brake,  which  soaked  us  afresh  his  breast  to  serve  as  a  shidd. 

to  the  waist,  resolute  to  overcome  and  While   we  took  in  this  astounding 

kill  whomsoever  we  could  reach.    Be-  spectacle  young  Sammons  was  dancing 

low  us,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  with  excitement. 

though  half  a  mile  this  side  of  it,  we  "In  Ood'sname,  Captain,  "  he  shriek- 
could  hear  a  scattering  fusillade  main-  ed.  "  You  are  killing  our  friends !  " 
tained,  which  bespoke  bush-fighting.  "Friends  be  damned  I  "  yelled  back 
Toward  this  we  made  our  way,  firing  at  Oardenier,  still  struggling  with  all  his 
momentary  glimpses  of  figures  in  the  vast  might  "  These  are  Tories.  Fire ! 
thicket,  and  driving  scatte^d  groups  of  you  fools  1  Fire  !  " 
the  foe  before  us  as  we  ran.  It  was  the  truth.  They  were  indeed 
Coming  outnpon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Tories — double  traitors  to  their  former 
and  peering  through  the  saplings  and  friend&  As  Oardenier  shouted  out  his 
underbrush,  we  could  see  that  big  command  these  ruffians  raised  their 
Captain  Ghirdenier  and  his  Caughna-  guns,  and  there  sprang  up  from  the 
vraga  men  were  gathered  in  three  or  bushes  on  either  side  of  them  as  many 
four  parties  behind  clumps  of  alders  in  more  savages,  with  weapons  lifting  for 
the  bottom,  loading  and  firing  upon  an  a  volley. 

enemy  invisible  to  us.  While  we  were  How  it  was  I  know  not,  but  they 
looking  down  and  hesitating  how  best  never  fired  that  volley.  Our  muskets 
to  go  to  his  succor,  one  of  old  Sammons's  seemed  to  poise  and  discharge  them- 
sons  came  bounding  down  the  side-hill,  selves  of  their  own  volition,  and  a  score 
all  excitement,  civing :  of  the  villains,  white  and  red,  tumbled 
"  Help  is  here  from  the  Fort  1 "  before  us.  Oardenier^s  men  had  re- 
Sure  enough,  dose  behind  him  were  covered  their  senses  as  well,  and  pour- 
deaeending  some  fourscore  men,  whose  ing  in  a  deadly  fusillade,  dashed  furi- 
muflket-bimrels  and  cocked  hats  we  could  otualy  forward  with  dubbed  muskets 
distinguish  swaying  above  the  bushes,  as  upon  the  unmasked  foe.  These  latter 
they  f^vanced  in  regular  order.  would  now  have  retreated  up  the  hiU 
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again,  whence  they  could  fire  to  advan-  throat,  his  coonnskin  cap  on  the  back  of 

ta^e,  but  we  at  this  leaped  forth  upon  his  head,  his  long  rifle  over  his  arm. 

their  flank,  and  they,  with  a  futile  shot  ''  In  heaven's  name,  how  did  you  come 

or  two,  turned  and  fled  in  every  direc-  here?" 

tion,  we  all  in  wild  pursuit.  "Lay  down,  I  tell  ye ! "  he  replied. 

Ah,  that  chase !    Over  rotten,  moss-  throwing  himself  flat  on  his  face  as  he 

grown  logs,  weaving  between  gnarled  spoke. 

tree-trunks,    slipping    on    treacherous  We  were  too  late.    They  had  fired  on 

twigs,  the  wet  saphngs  whipping  our  us  from  the  cedars,  and  a  bullet  struck 

&ces,  the  boughs  knowing  against  our  poor  Van  Antwerp  down  at  my  feet, 

guns,  in  savage  heat  we  tore  forward,  ''  Now  for  it,  before  they  can  load ! " 

loading  and  finng  as  we  ran.  cried  Enoch,  darting  past  me  and  lead- 

The  pursuit  hs^  a  malignant  pleasure  ing  a  way  on  the  open  border  of  the 

in  it ;  we  knew  the  men  we  were  driving  swale,  witifi  long,  unerring  leaps  from  one 

before  us.    Cries  of  recognition  rose  raised  point  to  another.    The  Indians 

through  the  woods  ;  names  of  renegades  raced  beside  him,  crouching  almost  to  a 

were  shouted  out  which  had  a  sinister  level  with  the  reeds,  and  I  followed, 

familiarity  in  all  our  ears.  A  single  shot  came  from  the  thicket 

I  came  upon  young  Stephen  Watts,  as  we  reached  it^  and  I  felt  a  momentaiy 
the  boyish  brother  of  Lady  Johnson,  twinge  of  pain  in  my  arm. 
lying  piteouslv  prone  agunst  some  ''  Damnation !  Fve  missed  him  I  Bun 
roote,  his  necK  torn  wim  a  hideous  for  your  lives ! "  I  heard  shouted  ex- 
wound  of  some  sort ;  he  did  not  know  citedly  from  the  bush, 
me,  and  I  passed  him  by  with  a  bitter  There  came  a  crack,  crack,  of  two 
hardening  of  the  heart.  What  did  he  guns ;  one  of  my  Indians  rolled  head- 
here,  mi^dng  war  upon  my  Valley?  long  upon  the  ground ;  the  others  darted 
One  of  the  Papist  Scots  from  Johnstown,  forward  in  pursuit  of  some  flitting  forms 
Angus  McDoneU,  was  shot^  knocked  dimly  to  be  seen  in  the  undergrowth 
down,  and  left  senseless  behind  us.    So  beyond. 

&ur  from  there  being  any  pang  of  com-  ''  Come  here  ! "  called  Enoch  to  me. 

passion  for  him,  we  cheered  his  fall.  He  was  standing  among  the  low  cedars, 

and  pushed  fiercely  on.    The  scent  of  resting  his  chin  on  his  hands,  spread  palm 

blood  in  the  moist  air  had  made  us  down  over  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  and 

wild  beasts  alL  looking  calmly  upon  something  on  the 

I  found  myself  at  last  near  the  river,  ground  before  him. 
and  on  the  edge  of  a  morass,  where  the  I  hurried  to  his  side.     There,  half- 
sun  was  shining  upon  the  purple  flowers  stretched  on  the  wet,  blood-stained  grass, 
of  the  sweet  flag,  and  taU  rushes  rose  panting  with  the  exertion  of  raising  him- 
above  little  miry  pools.    I  had  vdth  me  self  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  me  square 
a  young  Dutch  farmer — John  Van  Ant-  in  the  face  witii  distended   eyes,  lay 
werp— and  three  Oneida  Indians,  who  Philip  Cross, 
had  apparently  attached  themselves  to 
me  on  account  of  my  epaulettes.    We 

had  followed  thus  far  at  some  distance  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
a  party  of   four    or    five   Tories  and 

Indians ;   we    came    to    a    halt    here,  alone  at  last  with  mt  ENEinr. 
puzzled  as  to  the  course  they  had  taken. 

While  my  Indians,  bent  double,  were  Mt  stricken  foe  looked  steadily  into 

runningabout  scanning  the  soft  ground  my  face ;  once  his  Hps  parted  to  speak, 

for  a  trail,  I  heard  a  well-known  voice  but  no  sound  came  m>m  them, 

close  behind  me  say :  For  my  part  I  did  not  know  what  to 

''They're  over  to  the  right,  in  that  say  to  him.    A  score  of  thoughts  pressed 

dump  of  cedars.    Better  get  behind  a  upon  my  tongue  for  utterance,  but  none 

tree.  of  them  seemed  suited  to  this  strange 

I  turned  around.    To  my  amazement  occasion.    Everything  that  occurred  to 

Enoch  Wade  stood  within  two  yards  of  me  was  either  weak  or  over-violent.   Two 

me,  his  buckskin  shirt  wide  open  at  the  distinct  ideas  of  this  momentary  irreso- 
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lution  I  remember;  one  was  to  leave  yells  of  defeat  which  came  tons.    ''They 

him  in  silence  for  my  Oneidas  to  toma-  got  handled  too  rough.    If  their  white 

hawk  and  scalp  ;  the  other  was  to  curse  officers  had  showed  themselves  more, 

him  where  he  lay.  and  took  bigger  risks,  they'd  have  stood 

There  was  nothing  in  his  whitening  their  ground.  But  these  Tory  fine  gen- 
face  to  help  me  to  a  decision.  The  look  tlemen  are  a  pack  of  cowards.  They  let 
in  his  eyes  was  both  sad  and  savage — ^an  the  Injuns  get  killed,  but  they  kept 
expression  I  could  not  fathom.  For  all  darned  well  hid  themselves." 
it  said  to  me,  he  might  be  thinking  The  man  on  the  ground  broke  silence 
wholly  of  his  wound,  or  of  nothing  what-  here. 

ever.    The  speechless  fixity  of  this  gaze  "You  lie  I"*  he  said,  fiercely, 

embarrassed  me.    For  relief  I  turned  to  ''  Oh !  you  can  talk,  can  you  ?  "  said 

Enoch,  and  said  sharply :  Enoch.      "  No,  I  don't  lie,  Mr.  Cross. 

"  You  haven't  tola  me  yet  what  you  Tm  talking  gospel  truth.    Herkimer^s 

were  doing  here."  officers  came  out  like  men,  and  fought 

The  trapper  kept  his  chin  still  on  its  like  men,  and  got  shot  by  dozens ;  but 

rest,  and  only  for  a  second  turned  his  till  we  struck  you  I  never  laid  eyes  on 

shrewd  gray  eyes  from  the  wounded  one  of  you  fellows  all  day  long,  and  my 

quarry  to  me.  eyesight's  pretty  good,  too.     Don't  you 

"  You  can  see  for  yourself,  can't  ye?"  think  it  is?    I  nuled  you  right  under 

he  said.     "  What  do  people  mostly  do  the  nipple,  there,  witlun  a  hair  of  the 

when  there's  shooting  going  on,  and  button  1  sighted  on.    I  leave  it  to  you 

they've  got  a  gun  ?  "  if  that  ain't  pretty  fair  shooting." 

"But  how  came  you  here  at  all  ?    I  The  cool  brutality  of  this  talk  revolted 

thought  you  were  to  stay  at — at  the  me.    I  had  it  on  my  tongue  to  interpose, 

place  where  I  put  you."  when  the  wounded  man  spoke  again, 

"  That  was  likely,  wasn't  it !    Me  loaf-  with  a  new  accent  of  gloom  in  his  tone, 

ing  around  the  house  like  a  tame  cat  "  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you ?  "he 

among  the  niggers,  while  good  fighting  said,  with  his  hand  upon  his  breast 

was  going  on  up  here  1 "  "Why,  nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Cross,"  an- 

"  U  you  wanted  to  come,  why  not  have  swered  Enoch,  amiably.     "  There  wasn't 

marched  with  us  ?    I  asked  you."  any  feeling  about  it,  at  least  on  my  part. 

"  I  don't  march  much  myself.    It  suits  Fd  have  potted  you  just  as  carefuUy  if 

me  to  get  around  on  my  own  legs  in  my  we'd  been  perfect  strangers." 

own  way.    I  told  you  I  wouldn't  go  into  "  Will  you  leave  us  here  together  for 

any  ranks,  or  tote  my  gun  on  my  shoulder  a    little  while,  Enoch?"   I    broke    in. 

wlien  it  was  handier  to  carry  it  on  my  "  Come  back  in  a  few  minutes—find  out 

arm.    But  I  didn't  tell  you  I  wouldn  t  what  the  news  is  in  the  gulf — ^how  the 

come  up  and  see  this  thmg  on  my  own  fi^ht  has  gone.     I  desire  some  words 

hook."  with  this — this  gentleman." 

"Have  you  been  here  all  day?"  The    trapper   nodded    at    this,  and 

"  If  you  come  to  that,  it's  none  of  your  started  oflf  with  his  cat-like,  springing 

business,  young  man.    I  got  here  about  widk,  loading  his  rifle  as  he  went.    "  111 

the  right  time  of  day  to  save  your  bacon,  turn  up  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 

anyway.   That's  enough  for  y(m,aint  it?"  he  said. 

The  rebuke  was  just,  and  I  put  no  I  watched  his  lithe,  leather-clad  figure 

further  questions.  disappear  among  the  trees,  and   then 

A  great  stillness  had  fallen  upon  the  wheeled  around  to  my  prostrate  foe. 

forest  behind  us.    In  the  distance,  from  "I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you," 

the  scrub-oak  thickets  on  the  lowlands  I  said,  hesitatingly,  looking  down  upon 

by  the  river,  there  sounded  from  time  to  him. 

tune  the  echo  of  a  stray  shot,  and  fiunt  He  had  taken  his  hand  away  from  his 

Mohawk  cries  of    "  Oonah !    Oonah ! "  breast,  and  was  fumbling  with  it  on  the 

The  battle  was  over !  grass  behind  him.    Suddenly  he  raised 

"They  were  beginning  to  run  away  it,  with  a  sharp  cry  of — 

before  I  came  down,"  said  Enoch,  in  "I  know  what  to  say  to  you ! " 

comment  upon  some  of  these  dying-away  There  was  apistol  in  the  air  confront- 
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ing  me,  and  I,  taken  all  aback,  looked  ''Yes,  leave  me  to  theml**  he  said, 

full  into  the  black  circle  of  its  barrel  as  bitterly.     "  Go  back  and  seize  my  lands, 

he  pulled  the  trigger.    The  flint  struck  my  housa      While  the  beasts  and  the 

out  a  spark  of  flune,  but  it  fell  upon  birds  tear  me  to  bits  here  in  the  forest, 

priming  dampened  by  the  wet  grass.  do  you  fatten  upon  my  substance  at 

The  momentary  gleam  of  eagerness  home.    You  and  they  are  of  a  kidney." 

in  the  pallid  face  before  me  died  pite-  "  You  know  I  would  touch  nothing  of 

ously  away  when  no  report  came.    If  he  yours ! " 

had  had  the  strengtl^  he  would  have  "No!  not  even  my  wife ! " 

thrown  the  useless  weapon  at  me.    As  The  thrust  went  home.    There  was  a 

it  was,  it  dropped  from  his  nerveless  world  of  sardonic  disdain  in  his  voice  as 

fingers.    He  dosed  his  eyes  under  the  he  spoke,  but  in  truth  I  thought  little 

knit  brows,  upon  which  cold  sweat  stood  of  his  tone.      The  words  themselves 

out,  and  groaned  aloud.  seemed  to  open  a  gulf  before  my  feet. 

''I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,"  Was  it  indeed  true,  in  welcoming  this 
I  went  on,  the  episode  of  the  pistol  man's  death,  that  I  was  thinking  of  the 
seeming,  strangely  enough,  to  have  woman  it  would  set  free — ^for  me  ? 
cleared  my  thoughts.  ''For  two  years  It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  before  I 
— ^ves,  for  five  years — I  have  been  pict-  found  tongue  again.  I  walked  up  and 
urmg  to  myself  some  such  scene  as  this,  down  among  the  small  cedars,  fighting 
where  you  should  lie  overthrown  before  out  in  my  own  mind  the  issue  of  honor 
me,  and  I  should  crush  the  life  out  of  which  had  been  with  such  brutid  frank- 
your  hateful  body  with  my  heel,  as  one  ness  raised.  I  could  not  make  it  seem 
does  with  snakes.  But  now  that  it  has  wholly  untrue — ^this  charge  he  so  con- 
come  about^  I  am  at  a  strange  loss  for  temptuously  flung  at  me.  There  was  no 
words."  softening  of  my  heart  toward  him ;  he 

"  That  you  were  not  formerly,"  said  was  still  the  repellent,  evil  ruffian  I  had 

the  wounded  man.     "Since  I  have  known  for  years  held  him  to  be.    I  felt  that  I 

you,  you  have  fought  always  exceedingly  hated  him  the  more  because  he  had  put 

well  with  your  mouth.    It  was  only  in  me  in  the  wrong.    I  went  back  to  him, 

deeds  that  you  were  slow."  ashamed  for  the  source  of  the  increase 

He  made  this  retort  with  a  contemp-  of  temper  I  trembled  under,  yet  power- 
tuous  coolness  of  tone  which  was  belied  less  to  dissemble  it. 
by  his  white  &ce  and«drawn  brows,  and  "  Why  should  I  not  kill  you  where 
by  the  troubled,  clinging  gaze  in  his  you  lie?"  I  shouted  at  him. 
eyes.  I  found  myself  loolang  with  a  He  made  an  effort  at  shrugging  his 
curious  impersonid  interest  upon  this  shoulders,  but  vouchsafed  no  other  re- 
heavy,  large-featured  countenance,  al-  ply. 

ways  heretofore  so  deeply  flushed  with  "You"  —  I  went  on,   in  a  whirl  of 

color,  and  now  coarsely  blotched  with  rage  at  myself,  at  him,  at  the  entire  uni- 

varying  depths  of  pallor.  verse — "  you  have  made  my  whole  man- 

"  Doubtless  it  twould  be  best  to  leave  hood  bitter.     I   fought  you  the  first 

you  here.    None  of  your  party  will  strag-  time  I  saw  you — ^when  we  were  little 

gle  this  way.    They  have  all  fled.    You  boys.    Even  then  you  insulted,  injured 

can  lie  here  and  think  of  your  misdeeds  me !    I  have  always  hated  you !    You 

until "  have  always  given  me  reason  to  hate  you  1 

"  Until  the  wolves  come,  you  mean.  It  was  you  who  poisoned  Mr.  Stewart's 

Yes,  go  away.    I  prefer  them  to  you."  mind  against  me.    It  was  you  who  stole 

The  sky  to  the  west  was  one  great  my  sweet  sister  away  from  me.    Did 

lurid,  brassy  glare,  overhung  with  banks  this  content    you  ?     No.      You  must 

of  sinister  clouds,  a  leaden  purple  above,  drive  the  good  old  gentleman  into  paral- 

fiery  crimson  below.     The   unnatural  ysis  and  illness  unto  death — out  of  his 

light  fell  strongly  upon  us  both.    A  big  mind — and    you  must    overwhelm  the 

shadow  passed  for  an  instant  across  the  poor,  gentle  girl  with  drunken  brutality 

sunset,  and  we,  looking  instinctively  up,  and  cruelty,  and,  to  cap  all,  with  deser- 

saw  the  circling  bulk  of  some  huge  bird  tion.       And  this  is  not  enough  —  my 

of  prey.    I  shuddered  at  the  sight.  God!  think  of  it ! — this  is  not  enough  1 
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— ^but  you  must  come  with  the  others  to  I  knelt  beside  him  and  opened  his 

force  Lidian  war  upon  our  Yallej,  upon  green  coat,  and  the  fine,  ruffled  shirt 

your  old  n^hbors!    There  are  hun-  beneath    it.     Both  were  soaked  with 

dreds  lying  dead  here  to-day  in  these  blood  on  the  whole  right  side,  but  the 

woods — ^honest  men,  whose  wives,  par-  soft  cambric  had,  in  a  measure,  checked 

ents,  little  children  are  waiting  for  them  the  flow.    He  made  no  resistance,  and  I 

at  home.    They  will  never  lay  eyes  on  spread  over  the  ugly  aperture  some  of 

them  again  1      Why  ?    Because  of  you  the  plaster  with  miich  my  mother  had 

and  your  scoundrel  friends.    You  Imve  fitted  me  out,  and  bound  it  fast,  with 

done  too  much  mischief  already.    It  is  some  difficulty,  by  passing  my  sash  un- 

high  time  to  put  an  end  to  you !"  der  his  body  and  winding  it  about  his 

The  wounded  man  had  listened  to  me  chest, 

wearily,  with    his   free  hand  clutched  He  kept  his  eyes  closed  while  I  was 

tight  over  his  wound,  and  the  other  doing  this.    I  could  not  tell  whether  he 

t^iring  spasmodically  at  the  grass  beside  was  conscious  or  not.    Nor  could  I  ex- 

him.  plain  to  myself  why  I  was  concerning 

'*  I  am  bleeding  to  death,"  he  said,  myself  with  his  wound.    Was  it  to  save, 

with  a  voice  obviously  weakened  since  if  possible,  his  life?   Was  it  to  lengtiien 

his  last  preceding  words.     ''So  much  out  his  term  of  torture  here  in  the  great 

the  better  for  you.    You  would  like  it  final  solitude,  helplessly  facing  the  end 

so — you  are  not  bold  enough  to  knock  with  snarling  wolves  and  screaming  kites 

me  on  the  head,  or  merciful  enough  to  for  his  death-watch?    I  scarcely  knew 

go  about  your  business  and  leave  me  in  which. 

peace.  I  ought  to  be  above  bandying  I  try  now  to  retrace  the  courses  by 
words  with  you — ^nor  would  I  if  it  did  which  my  thoughts,  in  the  confused 
not  take  my  mind  from  my  hurt  You  searchings  of  those  few  moments, 
are  right,  you  have  always  been  my  en-  reached  finally  a  good  conclusion  ;  but 
emy.  You  were  jealous  of  me  as  a  little  the  e£Ebrt  is  beyond  my  powers.  I  know 
boy.  You  had  an  apron,  and  you  envied  only  that  all  at  once  it  became  quite 
me  my  coat.  When,  like  a  fool,  I  came  dear  to  my  mind  that  I  must  not  leave 
again  to  this  cursed  wilderness,  your  my  enemy  to  die.  How  much  of  this 
sour  face  rose  up  in  front  of  me  like  an  was  due  to  purely  physical  compassion 
ugly  dream.  It  was  my  first  disagree-  for  suffering,  how  much  to  the  higher 
able  thing.  Still  you  were  jealous  of  pleadings  of  humanity,  how  much  to  the 
me,  for  I  was  a  gentleman  ;  you  were  a  feeling  that  his  taunto  of  baseness  must 
fikin-pedler.  I  married  a  maiden  who  be  proved  untrue,  I  cannot  say. 
had  beauty  and  wit  enough  to  grace  my  I  was  still  kneeling  beside  him,  I 
station — even  though  she  had  not  been  know,  when  Enoch  suddenly  stood  in 
bom  to  it.  It  was  you  who  turned  her  front  of  me.  His  practised  footsteps 
mind  against  me,  and  incited  her  to  un-  had  made  no  sound.  He  glanced  grave- 
happiness  in  the  home  I  had  given  her.  ly  at  me  and  at  the  white,  inanimate 
It  was  you  who  made  a  damned  rebel  face  of  Cross.  Emotions  did  not  play 
out  of  her,  and  drove  me  into  going  to  lightly  upon  Enoch's  leather-like  visage  ; 
Canada.  She  has  ever  been  more  your  there  was  nothing  in  his  look  to  teU 
friend  than  mine.  You  are  of  her  sort  whether  he  was  surprised  or  not. 
An  English  gentleman  could  rightly  '*  Well,  what  news  ?  How  has  the  day 
have  ha^  no  ]^urt  or  lot  with  either  of  gone  ?  "  I  asked  him. 
you.  Go  ba^  to  her  now — tell  her  you  "  Yoiu:  people  hold  the  gulf.  The 
left  me  here  waiting  for  the  wolves — and  British  have  gone  back.  It  seems  they 
that  my  dying  message  was "  were  attacked  in  their  rear  from  the 

He  followed  with  some  painfully  bitter  Fori    The  woods  are  full  of  dead  men." 

and  malignant  words  which  I  have  not  "  What  is  Herkimer  going  to  do  ?  " 

the  heart  to  set  down  here  in  cold  blood  "  They  were  making  a  litter  to  carry 

against  him.  him  off  the  field.    They  are  going  home 

"  Let  me  see  jrour  wound,"  I  said,  again — down  the  Valley." 

when  he  had  finished  and  sank  back,  "  So,  then,  we  have  lost  the  fight" 

exhausted.  ''  Well,  seeing  that  every  three  sound 
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men  have  got  to  tote  back  one  wounded 
man,  and  tiiat  about  half  the  people  yon 
brought  here  are  dead  to  begin  with,  it 
don't  look  much  like  a  victory,  does  it  ?  " 

"  But  the  British  have  retreated,  you 
say,  and  there  was  a  sortie  from  the 
Fort?" 

"Yes,  it's  about  six  of  one  and  half- 
dozen  of  t'other.  I  should  say  that  both 
sides  had  got  their  bellyful  of  fighting. 
I  guess  they'll  both  want  to  rest  for  a 
spelL" 

I  made  no  answer,  being  lost  in  a 
maze  of  thoughts  upon  the  hideous  car- 
nage of  the  day,  and  upon  what  was 
likely  to  come  of  it.    Enoch  went  on  : 

"They  seemed  to  be  pretty  nigh 
through  with  their  litter-ma&ing.  They 
must  be  about  ready  to  start.  You'd 
better  be  spry  if  you  want  to  go  along 
with  'em." 

"Did  you  speak  to  anyone  of  me? 
Did  you  tell  them  where  I  was  ?  " 

"I  ain't  quite  a  fool,  young  man," 
said  the  trapper,  with  a  gaunt  sort  of 
smile.  "  If  they'd  caught  sight  of  me, 
I  wouldn't  have  got  much  chance  to  ex- 
plain about  myself,  let  alone  you.  It 
kind  of  occurred  to  me  that  strangers 
found  loafing  around  in  the  woods 
wouldn't  get  much  of  an  opening  for 
polite  conversation  just  now — especially 
if  those  strangers  were  fellows  mio  had 
come  down  from  Sillinger's  camp  with 
letters  only  a  fortnight  ago." 

All  this  time  Cross  had  been  stretched 
at  my  knees,  with  his  eyes  closed.  He 
opened  them  here,  at  Enoch's  last  words, 
and  broke  into  our  conversation  with  a 
weak,  strangely  altered  voice  : 

"I  know  you  now^-damn  you  I  I 
couldn't  think  before.  You  are  the  fel- 
low I  gave  my  letters  to,  there  on  Buck's 
Island.  I  paid  you  your  own  price — ^in 
hard  gold — and  now  you  shoot  me  in  re- 
turn. You  are  on  the  right  side  now. 
You  make  a  good  rebel." 

"  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Cross,"  put  in 
Enoch,  with  Just  a  trace  of  temper  in 
his  tone.  "  You  paid  me  to  carry  those 
letters  because  I  was  going  that  way, 


and  I  carried  'em  straight.  You  didn't 
pay  me  for  anything  else,  and  you 
couldn't,  neither.  There  ain't  been  gold 
enough  minted  yet  to  hire  me  to  ^ht 
for  yoiu:  King  George  against  Congress. 
Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ! " 

"  Come,  Enoch,"  I  here  interrupted, 
"enough  of  that.  The  man  is  suffer- 
ing. You  must  not  vex  him  further  by 
words." 

"  Suffering  or  not,"  returned  the  trap- 
per, "he  iiu^t  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
his  head.  Why,  I  even  did  something 
you  didn't  pay  me  for,"  he  went  on, 
scowling  down  at  the  prostrate  soldier. 
"  I  delivered  your  message  here  to  this 
man  "  (indicating  me  wiUi  a  gesture  of 
his  thumb) — "  all  that,  you  know,  about 
cutting  out  his  heart  when  you  met  him, 
and  feeding  it  to  a  Mississague  dog." 

Enoch's  grim  features  rekxed  into  a 
sardonic  smile  as  he  added :  "  There 
may  be  more  or  less  heart-eating  round 
about  here  presently,  but  it  don't  look 
much  as  if  it  would  be  his,  and  the  dogs 
that'll  do  it  don't  belong  to  anybody — 
not  even  to  a  Mississague  buck." 

The  wounded  man's  frame  shook  un- 
der a  spasm  of  shuddering,  and  he 
glowered  at  us  both  wildly,  with  a  look 
half-wrath,  half-pitiful  pleading,  which 
helped  me  the  better  to  make  up  my 
mind. 

Enoch  had  turned  to  me  once  more : 

"  Come,"  he  said  ;  "  we  better  hustle 
along.  It  will  be  all  right  with  me  so 
long  as  I  am  vnth  you,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  They  must  be  starting  from 
the  gulf  by  this  lime.  If  we  step  along 
brisk  we'll  soon  catch  them.  As  for 
this  chap  here — I  guess  we'd  better  leave 
him.  He  won't  last  long  anyway,  and 
yoiu:  folks  don't  want  any  wounded 
prisoners.  They've  got  too  many  litters 
to  carry  already." 

"No,"  I  made  answer,  with  my  re- 
solve clear  now  before  me.  "  We  will 
make  our  own  litter,  and  we  will  carry 
him  to  his  home  ourselves — ^by  the  river 
— away  from  the  others." 

"  The  hell  you  say  I "  said  Enoch. 


(To  be  concladed  in  the  July  number.) 


THE   RIGHTS  OF  THE  CITIZEN. 

HL— AS   A   USER    OF   PUBLIC    CONVEYANCES. 

By  Setb  Low. 

NE  is  tempted  to  isfaction  is  not  the  intelligent  insistence 

say  that  tne  only  on  a  higher  standard  of  service.    As  to 

recognized    right  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect^  let  us 

of  the  citizen  as  a  learn  a  lesson  from  onr  f ellow-republi- 

trayeller  in  the  city  cans  of  the  ciiy  of  Paris.    No  vehicle  in 

of  New  York,  and  Paris  is  allowed  to  carry  more  passen- 

measurably  in  oth-  gers  than  can  be    seated.      The  sign 

er   cities,  is  the  "  compZe^ "  warns  the  would-be  traveller 

right  to  transport  that  he  may  not  demand  transportation 

tation.    To  be  just,  however,  one  most  for  himself  by  making  everybody  else 

add  that  such  travel  is  possible  with  a  uncomfortable,  while  the  law  compels 

high  degree  of  safety.     It  remains  true,  the  companies  to  confront  the  proposi- 

nevertheless,   that  almost  all  lines  of  tion,  ''  no  seat,  no  fare."    One  result,  no 

city  travel  are  greatly  overcrowded.  On  doubt,  is  seen  in  an  immensely  larger 

the  elevated  roads  and  in  the  street-  cab  service,  at  low  rates,  and  pavements 

cars  a  gentleman  who  retains  the  old-  which  make  travd  on  wheels  tolerable, 

time  instinct  of  surrendering  his  seat  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  public  sen- 

to  a  lady  must  expect  to  stand  most  of  timent  in  this  country,  where  the  {>eo- 

the  time.    The  company  collects  a  full  pie  alveays  have  been  supreme,  never  has 

fare,  with  complete  pacidit^,  from  these  formulated  so  high  a  standard,  mudb 

standing  passeneers,  whom  it  generously  less  enforced  it    In  another  particular 

warns  to  avail  themselves  of  the  straps  our  cities  make  but  a  poor  showing,  in 

which    are    provided    because    of    the  this  relation,  as  comi>ared  witii  the  cities 

curves.    It  demands  the  same  full  re-  of  the  old  world.     The  most  valuable 

turn  from  those  who  hang  on  the  plat-  city  franchises  in  the  United  States  have 

forms  or  the  steps,  as  a  witty  Frenchman  been  parted  with,  for  the  most  part,  for 

expressed  it,  "Hke  grapes  on  a  bunch."  nothing.     In  Europe  they  have  been 

There  is  manifest  nowhere,  either  on  the  largely  retained  as  a  source  of  revenue 

part  of  the  company  or  the  public,  the  to  tiie  community.    If  we  can  find  the 

slightest  recognition  of  any  right  on  reason  for  the  facts  as  they  exist  here, 

the  part  of  the  traveller  except  the  right  much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  ques- 

to  «ife  transportation.     So  precisely  is  tion  of  remedy. 

this  the  case  that  one  frequently  hears  a  It  would  appear,  first  of  all,  then,  that 
railroad  company,  or  the  like,  plume  it-  our  people  learn  the  art  of  government 
self  on  having  furnished  the  Ravelling  largely  oy  experiment.  The  great  ma- 
public  with  more  comfortable  cars,  sagely  jonty  of  the  community  never  have 
remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  come  in  contact  with  conditions  other 
good  business  judgment  to  make  its  pa-  than  those  they  see  about  them,  and 
trons  comfortable.  No  doubt  it  is  good  therefore  it  scarcely  occurs  to  them  that 
business  judgment,  but  that  there  is  an  corporations  can  be  made  to  deal  with 
obligation  to  do  so  is  naively  lost  sight  the  pubUc  otherwise  than  they  them- 
of.  There  can  be  but  one  adequate  ex-  selves  are  dealt  vntL  The  remedy  for 
planation  of  this  situation.  The  stand-  this  difficulty  is  adequate,  but  it  takes 
ard  of  our  people  is  not  high  enough,  time  to  operate.  Public  sentiment  must 
They  do  not  demand  from  the  compa-  be  awakened  to  a  higher  standiurd  by 
nies  which  transport  them  a  high  enough  the  simple  process  of  education.  The 
quality  of  service.  When  they  do,  and  process  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure.  For  this 
ask  for  it  intelligently,  the^  vnll  find  that  great  merit  American  communities  cer- 
it  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  There  is  tainly  have,  that  they  are  teachable, 
complaint  enough  certainly,  but  dissat-  TVnen  the  suggestion  is  made  to  a 
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corporation  that  it  should  give  a  better  to  make  such  grants  at  wiU.  The  rem- 
service,  the  first  reply  usually  is  that  it  edy  has  been  found  as  to  bank  charters, 
would  be  too  costly.  It  must  be  ad-  and  it  works  perfectly,  by  granting  the 
mitted  that  the  public  cannot  expect  a  same  privileges  to  everybody  under  gen- 
quality  of  service  which  it  will  not  pay  eral  laws.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found 
for.  But  in  most  cases  the  returns  as  to  city  franchises,  not  by  precisely 
made  bv  the  public  would  pay  hand-  the  same  method,  but  by  working  along 
somely  for  the  better  service,  except  for  the  same  general  path.  The  power  of 
certain  general  conditions  for  which  the  the  city  government  ta  grant  or  with- 
public  itself  is  responsible.  We  have  hold  consent  at  will  must  be  taken  away, 
allowed  it  to  become  unduly  costly  to  One  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direc- 
serve  the  public  through  a  city  franchise  tion  in  some  cities  by  the  provision 
in  two  ways.  Speaking  broadly  and  of  compelling  the  sale  at  auction  of  such 
no  particular  locality,  it  has  become  al-  franchises.  This  is  good  as  &ur  as  it 
most  impossible,  imder  existing  meth-  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  As 
ods,  to  secure  municipal  consent  for  long  as  the  city  is  kept  in  the  position 
the  grant  of  such  a  franchise  except  by  of  granting  or  selling  the  right  to  do 
incurring  charges  which  at  once  add  to  what  somebody  in  particular  wants  to 
the  cost,  and  change  all  such  enterprises  do,  those  who  nave  planned  the  scheme 
at  the  outset  from  the  safest  kind  of  come  to  the  auction  with  evenrthing  in 
business  undertakings  into  speculative  their  favor.  The  relation  of  the  city  to 
movements.  Many  men  will  not  be  such  enterprises  should  be  exactly  re- 
connected with  such  movements  until  versed.  Instead  of  the  city  holding  the 
they  reach  an  advanced  stage.  Such  passive  part  of  consent,  upon  it  should 
undertakings  inevitably  float  all  the  be  thrown  exactly  the  opposite  duty  of 
stock  and  bonds  they  can,  aiming  to  actively  planning  the  route  that  is  to  be 
give  as  little  as  they  must,  and  to  secure  operated  and  of  protecting  the  public 
as  large  returns  as  possible.  Let  me  interests  by  specifying  the  conditions, 
say  again  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  city  When  the  pubhc  authorities  of  a  city  can 
in  ps^cular,  but  of  results  which  are  specify  all  the  conditions  upon  which 
traceable,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  public  franchises  can  be  operated,  as 
in  cities  everywhere  in  this  country,  they  now  specify  some,  we  may  hope  for 
which  results  flow,  as  I  think,  largely  better  accommodations.  The  so-called 
from  faulty  methods  that  admit  of  cor-  bobtail  car  has  yielded  in  many  places  un- 
rection.  der  precisely  this  pressure.  Under  exist- 
There  was  a  time  in  the  early  part  of  ing  methods  no  public  franchise  is  sought 
this  century  when  nobody  thought  of  imtil  it  promises  to  be  profitable.  Not 
applying  for  a  bank  charter  except  to  a  improbably  it  is  then  sought  to  serve 
legislature  with  which  he  was  politically  subsidiary  private  ends  rattier  than  the 
in  sympathy.  Such  a  charter  was  a  gift  public  convenience.  If  the  initiative  lay 
only  to  be  granted  to  those  who  might  vrith  the  city,  it  might  make  the  strong 
be  favored  for  political  or  other  reasons,  carry  the  weak.  Profitable  routes  could 
The  clause  in  the  New  York  State  Con-  be  sold  in  connection  with  less  promising 
stitution  forbidding  the  formation  of  ones  to  the  great  advancement  of  public 
corporations  by  special  acts,  indicates  convenience  in  the  large  sense.  In  any 
that  the  State  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  case,  if  the  city  were  to  seek  bidders 
with  the  power  to  decide  on  such  mat-  after  due  public  notice,  for  specific  work 
ters  by  favor,  than  our  cities  have  shown  to  be  done  in  a  q)ecified  way,  under 
themselves  competent  to  be.  The  truth  conditions  which  lifted  the  right  to  do 
is  that  the  system  is  at  fault.  A  public  the  work  entirely  out  of  the  range  of 
body  which  has  valuable  franchises  to  favoritism,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
grant,  at  will,  is  peculiarly  exposed  that  capital  would  compete  for  the  priv- 
to  corruption.  Until  human  nature  ileges  so  offered  for  sale  much  more 
changes,  or  is  completely  regenerated,  cheaply  than  at  present.  It  may  be  urged 
ii,  always  will  be  so.  llie  remedy  is  that  public  work  done  by  contract  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  depriving  the  public  always  honestly  done,  unhappily  this  is 
body,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  power  true,  but  the  interest  of  a  contractor  in 
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his  woik  ceases  the  instant  he  is  paid.  Ferrjr  Company  (the  lessee  at  the  time  of  sale) 

The  interest  of  a  saccessfol  bidder  for  a  «''?"  ^  required  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  appraised 

pubUc  fr^chise  lasto  as  long  as  beholds  e^'l'.tfTe  U^ni^u'^F^^'^'S^^T  °^'~^"^- 

the  franchise.     Again,  it  may  be  urged  8.  The  highest  bidder  to  pay  down  $25,000 

that  the  city  may  favor  individoals  or  besides  auctioneer's  fees.    All  piers,  dips,  etc., 

localities,  or  may  be  unwise  in  its  action,  ^  }>«  ^^P^  *»  repair  by  lessee. 

in  the  routes  it  lays  out     This  also  is  ,^  The  lease  shaU  contain  covenants  that  fer- 

7             ^«*v^        r_^                    ^  ries  will  be  run  in  conformity  with  ordinances 

true.     Human  nature  never  reaches  per-  and  laws. 

fection    anywhere.     The    contention   is  6.  Each  ferry-boat  shall  contain  a  fire-engine 
that   the   dement   of  corruption   as  it  and  not  less  than  400  feet  of  hose,  and  each  such 
a£fect8   citv   franchises   may  be    elimi-  boat  shaU  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  New  York 
^^*-^A   iv«   4.'U«^<»t;^.«  „*v^,»   ii.^   ^u^  4\^^  Fire  Department  at  the  rate  of  $20  an  hour. 
nated  by  throwmg  upon  the  city  the  g   Xhelessee  agrees  to  dredge  slips  as  neces- 
duty  of  devismg  instead  of  the  duty  of  gary. 
consenting.    Under  the  protection  giv- 
en to  individuals  as  property-owners,  The  lease  also  fixes  fares,  which,  since 
by  the  Constitution  of  New  York  State,  1870,  have  been  for  foot-passengers  dur- 
it  is  believed  that  a  safe  and  workable  ing  commission  hours,  one  cent,  and  at 
law  to  accomplish  this  result  can  be  oi£er  times  two  cents,  except  that  seven- 
readily  devised.      It  is  interesting  to  teen  tickets  could  be  bought  at  all  times 
point  out  that  both  of  the  laws  now  for  25  cents. 

Sending  in  the  legislature,  to  deal  with  It  is  clear  from  this  summary  that  the 

ew  York's  rapid  transit  problem,  pro-  public  interests  have  been  well  protected, 

ceed  upon  this  theory.    What  is  wanted  A  study  of  the  series  of  leases  since  1859 

is  a  general  law  applying  this  principle  shows  that  each  succeeding  lease  has 

to  all  cities,  and  to  aJl  methods  of  com-  been  more  and  more  favorable  to  the 

munication  within  cities.  public.     It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  loss  which  largest  price  paid  at  any  time  for  this 
citizens  have  sustained  in  the  failure  to  lease  was  at  the  last  sale,  12f  per  cent, 
make  city  franchises  a  source  of  munici-  of  the  gross  receipts.  What  makes  it 
pal  revenue.  It  would  be  idle  to  try  to  notable  is,  that  it  was  the  first  sale  after 
point  out  in  figures  the  income  that  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
might  have  been  received  under  wiser  which  reduced  the  travel  over  the  fer- 
management.  The  important  thing  is  ries  of  the  Union  Ferry  Ck)mpany  about 
to  consider  what  can  be  done  for  the  33^  per  cent.  The  conditions  of  this 
future.  By  a  study  of  the  past  it  is  ea^  lease  were  the  most  stringent  of  any. 
to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong  It  is  another  notable  fact  that  the  con- 
line  of  procedure.  Singularly  enough  trol  of  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company  has 
New  York  City  furnishes  the  most  stnk-  just  been  bought  at  200  per  cent  of  the 
ing  illustrations  in  both  directions.  par  value  of  tiie  stock,  while  this  lease 

The  city  of  New  York  never  has  parted  has  still  more  than  one  year  to  run.   The 

with  the  ownership  of  its  ferry  f ran-  proceeds  to  the  city  of  New  York  of  this 

chises,  certainly  not  with  those  which  single  group  of  franchises  since  1861 

run  to  Brooklyn  and  to  Staten  Island  have  been  in  round  numbers  $2,300,000. 

within  the  State  of  New  York.     Since  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  one 

1859    the  Union  Ferry  Company  has  hand  that  New  York  owns  the  fran- 

bought  at  public  auction  the  franchise  chises  still,  and  will  continue  to  profit 

for  five  of  the  East  River  ferries.     The  by  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 

last  sale  took  place  in  1886.     It  is  inter-  ferry  service  has  been  both  cheap  and 

esting  to  notice  in  the  careful  provision  excellent,  and  that  the  stock  of  the  com- 

for  the  public  interest,  the  effect  of  put-  pany  has  been  uniformly  a  ten  per  cent 

ting  the  city  in  the  positive  attitude  of  dividend-paying  stock.      No  breath  of 

saymg  what  it  wants,  instead  of  limiting  scandal  has  ever  attached  to  the  sale  of 

its  function  to  the  negative  duty  of  con-  these  franchises,  except  when  Tweed,  in 

sent    The  lease  provides :  1870,  gave  a  ten-year  lease  for  the  nom- 

1.  For  an  upset  price  of  12*  per  cent  of  the  f  «1  9"^  of  $1.00  per  aimum  in  return 
total  gross  receipte.  '^^  *"®  one-cent  fare  durmg  commission 

2.  The  highest  bidder  other  than  the  Union  hours.      After  Tweed's  overthrow    the 
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city  brought  suit  to  set  aside  the  lease.  Other  details,  no  doubt,  are  important ; 

Tlus  suit  was  compromised  by  the  Ferry  these  are  essential 

Company  by  the  payment  of  $300,000,  It  remains  to  point  out  that  better  ae- 

the  city  meanwhile  retaining  the  low  commodations  for  the  traveller  are  to 

rates  of  fare.  be  found  along  the  same  road.     Only 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed,  therefore,  when  the  city  at  periodic  intervals  re- 

that  the  dealing  of  New  York  with  these  states  the  conditions  upon  which  a  pub- 

feny  franchises  is  a  striking  illustration  lie  franchise  is  to  be  enjoyed,  can  the 

of  the  right  way  to  deal  witii  all  munici-  public  obtain  the  power  and  the  oppor- 

pal  franchises.    The  principles  involved  tunity  to  elevate  the  service  to  the  advanc- 

are  few  and  simple.  ing  standards  of  a  progressive  people. 

Something  is  done  undoubtedly  by  the 

1.  The  city  offers  for  sale  a  lease  which  companies  in  recc^nition  of  their  own 
conveys  a  completed  right.  interests,  but  the  full  standard  will  be 

2.  It  leases  for  a  term  of  years  only,  reached  only  when  the  public  demands 
and  does  not  part  with  the  tiUe.  It  thus  can  be  stipulated  for  as  conditions  of 
retains  for  itself  a  fair  share  of  the  in-  the  franchise.  If  the  interests  of  the 
crease  of  value  which  comes  with  time,  companies  and  of  the  public  were  in  all 

respects  identical,  the  matter  could  well 

Both  of  these  principles  have  been  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.    As  those 

reversed  in  regard  to  most  street  fran-  interests  are  not  identical,  the  public 

chises.      The  city's  consent  has  been  should  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  as 

granted  for  a  right  that  was  not  com-  duties  what  an  enlightened  sentiment 

plete  without    it,    and  might  not  be  would  demand. 

complete  with  it ;  and  this  consent,  in  In  New  York  at  the  present  time  a 
one  instance,  certainly,  was  obtained  by  great  part  of  the  difficidty  arises  from 
bribes.  The  city  has  sold  nothing  until  tiie  inadequacy  of  travelling  facilities  of 
lately,  and  even  now,  in  such  cases,  it  all  kinds.  If  the  city  had  &ie  initiative, 
does  not  offer  for  sale  what  it  has  been  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
determined  by  public  authorities  in  the  the  authorities  to  lay  out  new  routes  and 
public  interest  should  be  sold,  but  only  to  lease  the  necessary  franchises.  Prob- 
what  somebody  with  private  ends  in  ably  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  legal 
view  wants  to  buy.  Again  the  proceed-  authority  anywhere  to  remedy  the  eviL 
ing  takes  the  form  of  a  sale,  not  of  a  Such  at  least  would  be  the  fair  inference 
lease.  So  far  as  it  can,  the  city  parts  from  the  special  legislation  which  is  be- 
with  the  title.  It  may  be  too  late  to  ing  sought.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 
reach  franchises  which  have  been  already  general  law  should  not  be  jxuBsed  deal- 
parted  with  under  existing  methods.  It  ing  adequately  with  the  whole  question 
is  not  too  late  to  protect  the  future  as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  on  the  gen- 
to  all  new  franchises.  A  general  law  eral  principles  indicated  in  this  paper, 
should  be  passed  applying  to  all  cities  The  public  then  would  not  be  dependent 
and  to  all  city  franchises,  which  law  either  upon  special  legislation  or  upon 
should  do  three  things :  the  initiative  of  private  parties.    It  would 

be  as  much  a  duty  of  the  authorities  to 

1.  Qive  the  city  the  initiative.  see  that  facilities  for  travel  were  kept 

2.  Compel  the  city  to  retain  the  title  adequate,  as  to  see  that  the  water-supjuy 
of  all  pubUc  franchises.  should  not  fail     The  solution  of  the 

3.  Compel  the  city  to  lease  at  auction  question  lies  in  lodging  as  a  duty  some- 
for  a  term  of  years,  in  no  case  to  exceed  where,  what  now  is  no  concern  of  the 
twenty  years,  all  franchises,  which  in  the  authorities  except  in  the  passive  relation 
public  interest  the  proper  authorities  of  giving  consent  to  something  some- 
should  decide  to  offer.  body  may  wish  to  do. 
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By  Charles  P.  Sawyer. 

COMPARATIVELY  meetmg.  The  records  made  were  very 
recent  and  very  ordinary,  the  220  yards  dash  being  ran 
rapid  spread  of  in  28  seconds,  the  quarter-mile  ran  in  1 
interest  in  ama-  minute,  2  seconds,  and  the  half-mile  in 
teur  athletics  2  minutes,  26  seconds,  other  records  be- 
throughout  this  ing  in  proportion, 
counhy,  is  one  of  Very  slowly  the  interest  in  the  sport 
the  si^podficant  in-  increased,  and  the  next  year  saw  Amer- 
dications  that  ican  amateur  athletics  modelled  upon 
other  things  than  English  rules.  With  each  succeedmg 
business  are  be-  year  the  number  of  dubs  and  athletic 
ginning  to  occupy  the  time  and  atten-  meetings  increased,  until  1878,  when 
tion  of  young  Americans.  there  were  thousands  of  amateur  ath- 
Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  letes.  Many  of  them  were,  howeyer, 
to  whicn  this  interest  has  reached.  The  amateurs  only  in  name.  Many  dubs 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  young  as  it  is,  were  organized  simply  for  the  purpose 
is  a  power  in  the  land,  and  nearly  all  of  of  making  money,  and  the  nimiber  of 
the  amateur  athletes  in  the  country  are  entries  at  meetings  was  greater  than  it 
members ;  the  dubs  with  which  they  af-  is  at  present  In  1879,  on  Thanksgiv- 
filiate,  to  the  number  of  64,  have  lomed  ing  Day,  there  were  two  meetings  in 
the  Union,  carrying  with  them  33,000  New  York  City ;  one  given  by  the  Man- 
men  ;  and  the  Turn  Yereins,  with  their  hattan  Athletic  Club,  for  which  there 
50,000  members,  also  under  the  protec-  were  820  entries,  and  another  by  the 
tion  of  the  Union,  swdl  the  total  in  this  Scottish  American  Athletic  Club,  with 
one  organization  to  83,000.  There  are  752  entries.  Winter  meetings  lasting 
other  athletic  organizations,  not  belong-  two  days  were  common,  and  walking 
ing  to  the  Union,  to  be  added,  and  it  can  was  a  prominent  feature  of  them, 
safely  be  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  Early  in  1879,  the  National  Associ- 
100,000  young  Americans,  who  at  some  ation  of  Amateur  Athletes  was  formed, 
time  during  the  year,  engage  in  amateur  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  first 
athletics.  If  the  number  of  people  who  meeting  was  held.  The  number  of  clubs 
go  to  see  sport  of  this  character  should  on  the  roll  of  membership  increased 
be  added,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  total  with  each  year,  and  in  1886  twelve  clubs 
is  very  great.  in  and  around  New  York,  and  two  out- 
The  first  amateur  athletic  meeting  in  side  clubs,  were  members.  In  the  fall 
the  United  States  was  that  hdd  by  the  of  1887  the  New  York  Athletic  Cinh, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  in  the  Empire  which  had  resigned  from  the  National 
City  Skating  Bink,  on  November  10,  Association,  to(uc  steps  toward  the  for- 
1868,  the  dub  having  been  organized  mation  of  another  association  of  athletic 
September  18th  of  the  same  year.  Ath-  clubs,  which  should  be  more  strict  than 
letic  contests  among  the  students  of  Co-  the  National  Association,  and  a  prelim- 
lumbia  College  had  been  indulged  in,  inary  convention  was  held  October  1st 
however,  at  an  earlier  date.  As  there  January  21,  1888,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
was  no  acknowledged  definition  of  an  Union  was  organized,  and  fifteen  clubs 
"amateur,"  the  New  York  Club  made  a  joined.  Then  came  the  struggle  for 
sweeping  one,  and  under  it  the  athletes  life  between  the  two  associations.  The 
of  the  Caledonians  took  part  in  the  meet-  number  of  meetings  which  occurred 
ing.  On  the  programme  were  field  and  during  the  year  1889  was  larger  than 
track  events  of  cJl  kinds,  with  the  ex-  that  of  any  previous  year ;  the  intense 
ception  of  walking.  There  were  197  en-  rivalry  between  the  two  organizations 
tries,  and  of  these  95  appeared  at  the  fostering  the  increase.    Prizes  of  great 
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value  were  offered  at  all  competitions,  with  its  house,  will  build  a  larger  and 
and  each  association  seemed  to  be  better  one  in  the  near  future,  llie  Pas- 
striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  costly  time  Athletic  Club,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
trophies  for  the  winners  of  the  vari-  has  under  way  a  club-house  finer  than 
ous  events  on  the  programmes.  Gold  any  in  the  West.  Every  possible  con- 
watches  and  diamond  pins,  costing  in  venience  for  athletes  wiU  be  provided ; 
many  cases  $100,  were  given  to  the  vie-  its  gymnasium  will  be  second  to  none  in 
tors  in  the  contests  of  speed,  agility,  or  the  country  ;  and  it  will  be  opened  dur- 
endurance,  and  the  dubs  seemed  to  be  ing  certain  days  of  the  week  for  the  use 
rushing  headlong  to  their  destruction,  of  the  women  of  the  club.  The  Berkeley 
when  a  halt  was  suddenly  called,  and  Athletic  Club,  of  this  city,  has  an  off- 
the  athletic  war  ended.  The  reconcili-  shoot  in  the  form  of  a  Woman's  Athletic 
ation  between  the  two  factions  was  Club,  which  has  lately  opened  its  build- 
largely  brought  about  by  A.  G.  Mills,  a  ing  in  Forty-fourth  Street^  New  York 
member  of  tibe  New  York  Athletic  Club,  City,  its  rooms  are  open  at  all  hours  of 
and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  the  day,  and  an  instructor  is  present  in 
Amateur  Athletic  Union.  He  saw  what  the  gymnasium  to  show  the  women  how 
the  unhealthy  rivalry  was  leading  to;  to  best  utilize  the  apparatu&  Many 
and,  gathering  the  committee  around  other  dubs  throughout  the  country  have 
him,  soon  effected  a  settlement  of  the  commodious  houses, 
whole  trouble  by  joining  the  two  organ- 
izations under  iJie  name  of  the  Amateur  The  tendency  of  the  larger  amateur 
Athletic  Union.  The  clubs  are  rivals  athletic  clubs  to  secure  as  members  the 
still,  but  they  are  in  the  same  general  best  athletes,  is  likely  to  lead  them  into 
organization,  and  a  much  better  oondi-  difficulties.  Already  some  of  the  dubs 
tion  of  things  prevails.  have  members  who  live  in  far  distant 
The  struggle  of  the  clubs  for  suprem-  cities,  and  good  men  are  being  added  to 
acy  has  not  only  led  to  an  increase  in  the  rolls  of  membersMp  without  regard 
tiie  number  of  athletes,  but  also  to  a  de-  to  their  residence.  The  efforts  of  the 
dded  improvement  in  the  number  and  dubs  to  increase  the  average  excellence 
character  of  buildings.  The  first  athletic  of  their  athletes  will  be,  unless  soon 
club-house  of  any  great  beauty,  and  with  stopped,  as  great  an  evil  as  the  excessive 
modem  appliances  for  practice,  was  that  cost  of  prizes,  and  may  end  in  serious 
of  the  New  York  Club,  on  Fifty-fifth  trouble.  A  good  remedy  would  be  the 
Street,  New  York  City.  It  was,  when  it  enactment  of  a  law  by  the  Amateur  Ath- 
was  built,  a  model  in  its  way,  and  seemed  letio  Union,  which  would  prevent  ath- 
to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  demanded,  letes  from  joining  any  dub  more  than 
There  was  a  well -lighted  gymnasium,  a  specified  distance  iram  their  homes, 
dining  -  rooms,  baths,  and  all  the  conve-  Let  the  college  men  join  a  club  near  the 
niences  of  a  well-appointed  club-house,  college  if  necessary,  or,  better  still,  com- 
The  members  thought  that  they  had  got  pel  them  to  run  races  under  their  college 
as  near  perfection  as  possible  at  the  colors  as  long  as  they  are  students.  Too 
time.  A  new  fidd  was  secured  on  Tra-  often,  as  soon  as  a  promising  runner  or 
vers  Island,  opposite  Pelhamville,  on  jumper  is  developed  in  the  college  games. 
Long  Island  Sound  ;  a  larack  was  laid  do  liie  athletic  clubs  strive  to  dect  him 
out,  and  a  country  club-house  was  built,  a  member,  and  in  the  struggle  for  sue- 
Then  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  cess,  it  is  possible  that  the  laws  which 
built  its  beautiful  house  in  Boston,  and  qualify  amateurs  may  be  broken  in 
many  things  about  the  building  were  spirit--which  is  just  as  bad  as  if  they 
improvements  on  the  New  York  house,  were  broken  in  the  letter. 
The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  of  New  This  leads  us  to  the  much  debated 
York  Cify,  was  next  Plans  were  made  question  :  What  constitutes  an  amateur 
for  a  dub-house  which  should  be  even  athlete  ?  Authorities  differ,  and  many 
larger  and  better  than  the  others,  and  in  declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  formu- 
the  fall  of  this  year  it  will  be  ready  for  late  a  rule  that  will  cover  all  cases.  Such 
occupancy.  There  is  little  doubt  but  a  thing  ought  not  to  be,  the  line  of  de- 
that  the  New  York  Club,  dissatisfied  marcation  between  the  amateur  and  the 
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professional  should  be  shaip  and  dear,  records  he  made  still  stand — a  mark  for 

There  should  be  no  possibiiitj  of  step-  the  host  of  ambitious  men  who  hare 

ping  oyer  it.     An  amateur  should  be  come  after  him. 

without  a  taint  of  professionalism.  Field  Sprinting — ^that  is,  races  of  220  yards 
sports,  rowing,  and  the  kindred  diver-  and  under  —  is  usually  left  for  the 
sions  of  American  manhood  can  be  in-  younger  athletes.  It  seems  as  if  the 
dulged  in  by  amateurs,  without  any  lack  particular  qualities  necessary  for  ^reat 
of  competition ;  the  races  may  be  just  speed  at  short  distances,  existed  omy  in 
as  spirited,  and  as  closely  contested ;  ihe  early  years  of  a  man's  life,  for  few 
and  the  public  interest  just  as  great,  sprinters  have  been  in  the  first  rank 
whether  Uie  prize  is  valued  at  a  very  who  were  over  twenty-five.  The  first 
small  amount  or  at  a  hundred  dollars,  requisite  fortius  kind  of  runner  is  light- 
Amateurs  should  contest  against  each  ness ;  he  seems  to  be  able  to  do  better, 
other  in  games  of  skill,  strength,  or  en-  the  more  delicate  he  is  in  frame.  Long 
durance,  simply  for  the  honor  of  win-  legs  with  short  body,  muscles  long  rather 
ning ;  that  should  be  sufficient.  With  timn  thick,  and  a  full  chest,  go  to  make 
the  positive  elimination  of  value  in  the  up  the  successful  sprinter.  The  runner 
prizes,  and  the  prohibition  of  betting,  with  long  legs  can  take  bigger  strides, 
better  things  are  bound  to  come.  Con-  and  this  is  a  great  feature  in  races  at  short 
tests  between  individuals  for  prizes  of  a  distances,  when  only  a  few  inches  separ- 
set  value  to  be  purchased  by  ihe  winner,  ate  the  competitors  at  the  finish  line, 
and  for  which  tiie  loser  has  to  pay,  are  Another  and  an  important  feature  is 
little  better  than  contests  for  money,  the  start  As  every  inch  of  the  race  is  a 
which  immediately  constitute  the  com-  factor,  and  the  smallest  fraction  of  a 
petitors  professionals.  The  amateur  second  may  win  the  race  for  one  or  the 
athletes  should  forbid  these ;  force  the  other  of  the  runners,  each  tries  to  get 
men  who  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  off  on  the  instant  of  the  pistol  shot,  and 
various  games  to  do  so  for  the  honor  of  much  practice  is  had  in  this  important 
winning,  and  punish  everybody  who  part  of  the  race.  The  runners  stand 
disobeys  those  conditions  quickly  and  with  their  toes  on  the  "scratch,"  the 
effectively ;  and  although  there  may  be  starter  calls  "  set,"  and  the  men  assume 
a  thinning  out  of  the  amateur  ranks,  it  the  positions  which  they  think  will  get 
will  do  a  world  of  good.  There  will  be  them  into  their  best  speed  the  quick- 
a  host  of  men  left  who  will  strive  just  as  est.  Some  stand  almost  erect,  others 
hard  to  win,  and  the  people  who  witness  lean  forward  so  far  that  they  are  almost 
the  games  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  over-balanced,  while  a  few  start  from  a 
with  the  results.  stooping   position,  with  one   hand  on 

the  ground.   Many  are  the  tricks  devised 

Durmg  the  year  1889  the  newer  men  to  get  away  before  the  pistol  is  heard, 

in  amateur  athletics  came  mainly  from  and  oftentimes  a  runner  gains  a  foot  or 

the  colleges  ;  and  the  question  was  often  two  by  hearing  the  dick  of  the  pistol  an 

asked — not  so  often  answered — whether  instant  before  the  report.    One  runner 

college  athletes,  as  a  class,  are  not  bet-  has  been  known  to  gain  a  good  deal  by 

ter  than  those  who  have  come  up  from  watching  his  trainer — ^who  stood  in  front 

the  vast  army  of  clerks  and  business  of   the  line,  and  saw  the  pistol  smoke 

men.  In  years  past,  the  honors  appeared  before  the  others  heard  the  report — move 

to  be  easy ;  what  the  coming  year  will  his  hand  slightly,  and  in  this  way  sent 

bring  forth  is  problematic.     No  college  his  charge  off  a  yard  in  advance  of  evenr- 

has  yet  turned  out  a  runner  as  fast  as  body  eli^.    Such  tricks,  however,  should 

L.  K  Myers,  who  for  so  long  was  the  best  be  discountenanced, 

man    Ainerica  could  produce,   equally  Among  the  athletes  who  have  in  some 

good  at  fifty  yards  and  the  intermediate  instances   reached   the   high   standard 

distances  up  to  a  mile.    He  was  a  mem-  set  by  Myers,  and  in  some  cases  passed 

ber  of   the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  it,  may  be  mentioned  Wendell  Bc^er, 

For  all  distances  below  a  mile  he  was  Evert  J.  Wendell,  C.  H.  Shernll,  W.  C. 

Dractically  invincible,   and  above  that  Dohm,  W.  G.  Downs,  Luther  L.  Gary, 

he  was  among  the  best    Many  of  the  J.    Owen,  Jr.,  Y.  L.   Schifferstein,  F. 
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Westing,  and  A.  F.  Copland,  the  first  the  same  height,  their  methods  of  start- 
five  being  college  men.  ing  are  the  same,  and  each  runs  with 

Wendell  Baker  was  one  of  Harvard's  long,  loping  strides.    The  quarter   is 

champions,  a  remarkably  speedy  man  up  thought  to  be  Dohm*s  best  distance, 

to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  no  further,  although,  at  a  members'  meeting  of  the 

He  could  cover  any  of  the  smaller  dis-  New  York  Athletic  Club  in  June,  he  ran 

tances  in  an  exceedingly  short  space  of  the  half-mile  in  1  minute  55^  seconds — 

time,  and  ran  like  a  deer  ;  he  started  a  new  record  for  America. 
weU,  and  with  every  yard  seemed  to        Luther  L.  Cary,  now  of  Princeton, 

gain  in  speed,  until  he  had  left  all  of  his  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 

opponents  behind  him.    It  seemed  the  came  up  very  rapidly  last  season.    lit- 

easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  tie  was  known  of  him  until  the  Western 

run,  and  he  did  it  with  so  little  exertion  Championships  were  to  be  settled  at  the 

that  it  was  not  till  the  time  was  recorded  Amateur  Athletic  Meeting  in  Detroit, 

by  the  stop-watches  that  any  on-looker  Mich.,  when,  together  with  J.  Owen,  Jr., 

had  an  idea  that  records  were  in  danger,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  100-yard 

Hift  unbeaten  records  are  22  seconds  run.    Each  won  one  heat ;  they  came 

for  the  220  yards,  and  47f  seconds  for  together  at  the  final,  and  a  splendid 

the  quarter-mile  race.     Aiiother  good  race  resulted,  Cary  winning  by  about 

Harvard  runner  was  K  J.  Wendell,  and,  three  feet  in  10  seconda    Li  tiie  220- 

alUiough  he  did  good  work  at  distances  yard  dash  they  met  again,  and  again 

over  a  hundred  yards,  he  was  best  at  Cary  won,  this  time  in  22^  seconds.    He 

that,  10  seconds  being  his  record.  also  won  the  quarter-mile  run.    To  see 

C.  H.  Sherrill,  of  Yale,  belonging  to  Cary  on  the  track  would  soon  convince 

the  same  class,  cut  down  some  records  anyone  of  his  extraordinary  speed.    He 

made  by  Myers,  and  then  went  further  is  a  tail,  slender  young  man,  and  his 

still,   and  beat  Wendell    Baker's  best  stride  is  even  and  long, 
time  in  several  instances.    He  never  sue-        Owen  had  a  trial  at  the  records  in 

ceeded  in  putting  his  name  among  the  August,  in  Detroit.    It  was  a  beautiful 

ten-second  men  at  100  yards,  but  was  summer's  day,  the  grounds  were  in  good 

only  a  shade  behind  them.    It  was  at  a  condition,  the  track  was  just  right  for 

little  longer  distance  that  he  excelled,  record-making.    In  the  100-yard  dash, 

and  in  the  early  season  of  1889  did  his  he  took  9^  seconds  to  go  the  distance, 

best  work  at  record-breaking.     His  fast-  and  he  covered  220  yards  in  21f  sec- 

ost  running  was  at   Fleetwood  Park,  onds.    During  these  races,  however,  the 

just  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  on  a  wind  was  blowing  half  a  gale  behind 

dirt  track,   by  no  means  as  fast  as  a  the  runners,  and  Owen  did  not  claim  a 

cinder  path.    He  was  in  the  100-yard  record  on    the    performance,    but  he 

race,  with  a  number  of  competitors,  and  showed  very  condusively  that  he  was  a 

won  in  10^  seconds.    Arrangements  had  sprinter  of  a  high  rank.    His  next  ap- 

been  made  for  him  to  continue  to  the  pearance  was  at  the  championship  meet- 

125  yard  mark,  and  on  he  fiew  like  the  ing  in  September,  when,  on  a  very  heavy 

wind.    At  the  100-yard  mark,  he  was  track,  and  at  times  in  a  pouring  rain, 

only  a  foot  ahead  of  his  nearest  rival,  he  beat  the  best  sprinters  in  America  in 

and  then,  with  a  splendid  burst  of  speed,  the  100-yard  and  the  220-yard  dashes, 
he  covered  the  remaining  25  yards  in        Schifferstein  is  a  sprinter  and  jumper 

2|  seconds,  putting  on  Sie  list  of  re-  of  more  than  average  ability ;  he  has 

cords,  12f  seconds  for  125  yards.  made,  with  others,  i£e  best  record  for 

In  the  Staten  Island  games,  W.  C.  the  100-yard  dash,  and  is  within  a  very 

Dohm,  of  Princeton,  and  W.C.  Downs,  of  few  inches  of  the  best  long  jump  on 

Harviu:^  came  together  in  the  match  at  record.     On  account  of  the  unfortunate 

220  yards.    The  two  clean-limbed  ath-  quarrel  between   the  associations  last 

letes  ran  side  by  side,  stride  for  stride,  year,  he  did  not  come  East  to  compete, 

for  nearly  the  whole  distance.    At  the  remaining  in  California.    Westing,  one 

end,   however,  Dohm  drew  away,  and  of  the  best  sprinters  during  the  year,  did 

won  comfortably.    In  point  of  style,  the  not  seem  to  be  able  to  run  in  anything 

men  are  very  much  alike  ;  they  are  about  like  his  usual  style,  and  was  not  very 
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sacoessfuL    A.  F.  Copland,  a  hurdler  by  Thomas,  P.  D.  Skillman,  W.  D.  Day,  T. 

nature,  devoted  himself  more  or  less  to  P.   Connefi^  W.  T.  Young,  and  A.  B. 

sprint-running,  and  although  seldom  a  Qeorge ;    Day  and  Skillman  were  the 

winner,  was  edways  dangerou&  only  Americans  among  them,  and  Day  led 

alL    He  ran  well  in  ^e  spring,  sufi&red 

Probably  at  no  time  during  the  year  from  over-work  in  the  simmier,  and  was 
was  there  a  more  enjoyable  meeting  than  unbeaten  in  the  falL  The  dose  of  the 
that  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  out-door  athletic  sports  came  on  No- 
Many  of  tiie  old  athletes  were  absent,  vember  16th  on  me  grounds  of  the 
but  in  their  places  were  newer  and  even  New  York  Athletic  Club,  when  Day 
better  men.  Sherrillwas  an  easy  winner  placed  to  his  credit  a  new  record  for 
in  the  sprint  running,  and  Dohm  cap-  four  miles,  covering  the  distance  in  20 
tured  the  quarter  ;  in  the  half-mile  run  minutes  15^  seconds,  better  time  than 
W.  C.  Downs,  of  Harvard,  was  the  victor,  ever  before  had  been  made  in  this  coun- 
In  the  mile  race  C.  O.  Wells,  of  Amherst^  try.  Day  is  also  a  cross-countnr  run- 
took  first  place  among  the  mile  runners  ner  of  the  highest  class.  Although  he  is 
of  the  year.  light  and  small,  there  appears  to  be  no 

Herbert  Mapes  ran  away  from  every-  one  in  America  able  to  approach  him  in 
body,  and  beat  the  intercollegiate  record  this  exciting  sport 
in  both  hurdle  races.  Mapes  is  proba- 
bly the  best  man  in  hurdle  running  in  Field  athletics,  as  distinguished  from 
America  to-day.  He  takes  the  hurdles  track  athletics  (which  are  running  and 
in  his  stride,  not  pausing  for  an  instant  walking  races  on  a  measured  track),  in- 
on  the  flat,  and  never  by  any  chance  dude  lumping,  vaulting,  and  the  cast- 
dears  the  pathway  for  his  followers.  ing  of  heavy  weights,    hi  jumping  there 

Hurdle  racing  is,  like  the  steeple  chase  are  four  different  kinds  :  the  running 
at  horse  races,  a  very  pretty  sight  and  a  high  and  broad  jumps,  and  the  standing 
great  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  There  high  and  broad  jumps.  The  two  last 
are  two  kinds  of  hurdles  used,  those  named  are  rarely  practised  now,  and 
three  feet  six  inches  high,  generally  for  the  reason  for  this  is  simple.  It  is  ob- 
races  of  150  yards  and  under ;  and  tiiose  vioudy  impossible  for  any  man  to  jump 
two  feet  six  inches  high  for  distances  as  high  or  as  far  from  a  standing  posi- 
over  150  yards.  In  the  first,  or  what  tion  as  when  he  is  aided  by  the  impetus 
are  known  as  low  hurdles,  the  quaUties  given  by  a  long  run  before  the  jump. 
of  the  jumper  and  sprinter  combined  There  is  but  little  glory  in  jumping  t^ 
must  exist  in  the  contestant.  He  must  or  twelve  feet  from  a  mark,  when  the 
be  able  to  jump  wdl,  and  at  the  same  distance  can  be  doubled  if  a  short  run 
time  run  fast.  In  tiie  second,  or  the  is  first  made.  Spectators  do  not  under- 
low  hurdles,  the  distance  between  the  stand  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  peiv 
obetades  is  greater  than  in  the  first,  and  f ormances,  and  consequently  prefer  the 
sprinting  quaUties  come  more  into  play,  sport  whidi  apparently  shows  the  best 
There  is  but  little  jumping,  for  when  the  performances.  The  weight  contests  in- 
runner  gets  to  the  hurdle  he  has  adapted  dude  throwing  the  hammer,  tisually  a 
his  stride  to  the  height  he  has  to  get  16-pound  shot  with  a  handle  four  feet 
over  and  does  not  pause  for  an  instant  long  ;  putting  the  shot,  generally  16- 
after  he  is  over,  but  continues  on  as  if  pound  weighty  from  the  shoulder  ;  and 
there  had  been  no  obstruction  in  his  throwing  tiie  56-pound  weight.  The 
path.  He  must  be  possessed  of  great  men  who  compete  in  this  are,  as  a  rule, 
speed  and  accuracy  m  calculating  dis-  more  mature  than  the  other  athletes, 
tances ;  he  begins  to  jump  before  he  as  strength  is  the  principal  feature 
reaches  the  hurdle,  when  he  gets  there  necessary.  In  these  competitions  the 
rises  easily  and  safdy,  dears  the  bar,  athlete  is  big  and  brawny,  and  as  he 
and  settles  into  his  sprinting  stride  im-  stands  at  a  mark  with  a  hammer,  whirls 
mediatdy,  keeping  it  until  he  prepares  the  sixteen  pounds  of  iron  around  his 
for  the  next  hurdle.  head  two  or  three  times,  and  hiurls  it 

During    the    year  the  long-distance  a  hundred  feet  through    the  air,  his 

runners  of  consequence    were   Sidney  muscular  figure  and  me  exhibition  of 
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great  strength  are  sure  to  excite  admir-  lishmen,  E.  L.  Stones  and  Thomas  Bay, 

ation.  with  respective   records  of  11  feet  7 

In  1889  field  sports  were  made  inter-  inches  and  11  feet  6|  inches,  are  the 

esting  by  the  fact  that  only  very  good  best  men  at  this  sport    Stones  came  to 

men  took  part  in  them.    In  the  con-  this  country  last  year,  but  was  unable 

tests  with  the  heavy  weights,  mention  to  reach  within  a  foot  of  his  record,  and 

may  be  made  of  G.  A.  J.  Queckbemer,  as  Baxter  did  not  vault  but  once,  except 

George  R  Gray,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  W.  L.  for  the  contest  between  Leavett  and 

Coudon,  and  F.  L.  Lambrecht,  none  of  Shearman  in  the  intercollegiate  games, 

them  new  men,  all  strong,  and  nearly  little  was  done.     Baxter's  method  of 

aU  record-breakers.    The  broad  jump-  vaulting  is  by  far  the  best,  for  he  never 

ing  was  fairly  good,  but  no  one   was  changes  the  position  of  his  hands  on 

able  to  beat  Ford's  record,  made  so  long  the  pole    after  he  leaves  the  ground  ; 

ago.  he  raises  himself    by  his   hands  and 

Bunning  high  jimiping  brought  out  throws  his  body  over  the  bar,  grace- 
many  young  men  who  were  able  to  dear  fully  and  scientifically — invariably  call- 
five  feet  ten  inches,  but  at  no  time  was  ing  forth  the  applause  of  the  spectators, 
six  feet  reached.  R  K.  Pritchard  was  The  method  adopted  by  Stones  and 
chief  among  the  jumpers,  and,  with  Bay  is  very  different  It  is  known  as 
William  Byrd  Page  out  of  the  list  of  the  English  style  of  vaulting,  and  its 
contestants,  will  probably  be  the  cham-  principal  variation  from  the  American 
pion  of  1890.  One  of  the  chief  attrac-  method  is  the  climbing.  Bay's  hands 
tions  of  running  high  jumping  is  the  are  far  above  the  bar  when  he  goes  over 
ability  of  the  athletes  to  jump  over  a  bar  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  about  four 
somewhat  above  their  own  heads,  and  feet  higher  than  they  were  when  he  left 
this  without  any  artificial  aid,  and  from  the  ground.  He  does  not  move  his 
the  solid  groimd.  Page,  the  man  who  hands  as  a  rope-dimber,  one  over  the 
has  jumped  higher  than  any  other  man  other,  but  slides  them  along  the  pole, 
in  the  world,  is  an  example  of  this ;  al-  one  after  the  other,  getting  over  the  bar 
though  he  is  only  5  feet  6f  inches  in  feet  first,  and  in  a  nearly  upright  posi- 
height,  he  has  jumped  over  a  bar  6  feet  tion.  While  Baxter  and  Bay  are  both 
4  inches  from  the  ground.  Pritchard,  over  six  feet  tall.  Stones  is  a  smaller 
the  coming  jumper,  is  one-half  an  inch  man,  being  but  5  feet  8  inches  in  height 
over  6  feet,  but  has  not  yet  jumped  that  He  uses  a  pole  with  a  tripod  on  the  end 
height ;  and  in  the  past  Ghiy  0.  Bich-  which  is  placed  on  the  groimd,  and 
ards  and  Malcolm  W.  Ford,  both  small  climbs  in  the  same  way  as  does  Bay, 
men,  have  jumped  much  higher  than  throwing  himself  over  the  bar  when  he 
their  own  heads.  has  climbed  far  enough.  With  the  change 

Pole  vaulting  is  probably  one  of  the  of  hands  and  a  possible  development  of 

most  interesting  of  the  field  sports,  and  the  tripod,  the  height  over  which  Stones 

this  is  due  largely  to  the  elements  of  could  vault  would  seem  to  be  limited 

danger  in  it,  in  combination  with  the  only  by  the  distance  he  could  fall  with- 

hardihood    of    the    vaulter,    and    the  out  breaking  his  neck, 
amount  of  skill  necessary  for  an  athlete 

to  leap  over  a  bar  five  feet  or  more  In  England  some  records  were  bro- 
higher  than  his  head.  The  participant  ken,  a  few  athletes  made  remarkable 
in  this  game  starts  weU  behind  the  up-  time,  and  some  new  runners  astonished 
rights  on  which  the  bar  is  placed,  and  the  people  of  that  country.  In  June, 
grasping  his  pole  with  both  hands,  runs  on  the  Stourbridge  Groundis  in  London, 
tow^^l  them  ;  when  he  reaches  what  he  in  perfect  weather,  and  on  as  good  a 
thinks  is  a  proper  distance  from  the  bar,  trade  as  could  be  well  desired,  E.  H. 
he  sticks  his  pole  in  the  ground,  and,  Pelling  and  H.  C.  L.  Tindall  won  their 
rising  in  the  air  from  the  force  of  his  respective  races  in  excellent  time.  Tin- 
run,  clears  the  bar  and  lands  in  the  soft  dall's  performance  in  the  quarter^mile 
dirt  on  the  other  side.  H  H.  Baxter,  run  was  a  splendid  one.  His  time  was 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  with  a  48^  seconds--a  new  record  for  England, 
record  of  11  feet  5  inches,  and  the  Eng-  but  still  behind  Wendell  Baker's  time 
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made  in  Boston.    On  August  31st,  J.  dition  the  athletes  call  "stale."    They 

Kibblewhite,   of  the  Spartan  Harriers,  are  rarely  overtrained  or  trained  too 

in  his  club  games  at  Stourbridge,  ran  rapidly.    When  they  enter  a  race  they 

three  miles  in  14  minutes,  294  seconds,  are  fit  to  run  at  their  best  speed,  and  do 

taking  ten    seconds  off  the  best  pre-  not  often  lose  a  race  from  lack  of  judg- 

yious  amateur   record   in  the   world,  ment. 

The  best  performance  of  the  year  in  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  rely 
England  was  in  the  sports  of  the  upon  their  athletic  dub  for  training  fa- 
London  Athletic  Club  in  September,  cHities,  are  too  often  quickly  trained, 
when  E.  H.  Felling  won  the  200  yard  They  enter  a  race,  a  bundle  of  nerves, 
dash.  The  second  heat  was  won  by  him  their  flesh  reduced  by  heroic  means 
in  194  seconds.  There  was  no  wind  in  which  must  weaken  them,  and  before 
that  heat,  but  in  the  final  there  was  a  the  season  is  over  they  often  break 
light  breeze  blowing.  When  the  last  heat  down. 

was  run  PeUing  was  in  third  place  until  Although  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

a  short  distance  from  the  finish,  when,  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  last  September, 

with  a  tremendous  rush,  he  came  away,  gave  but  one  championc^p  to  a  college 

finishing  in  19|  seconds.    Felling's  best  man,  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 

distance  is  probably  about  280  yards,  best  athletes  from  the  colleges  did  not 

and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  man  in  the  appear  in  those  contests.    Jn  the  dub 

world  can  approach  him  there.  meetings,  during  the  season,  they  were 

present  however,  and  the  average  ob- 
it is  quite  evident  that  the  pahn  for  server  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
superiority  in  all  branches  of  athletics  that  they  excelled  in  the  sports  in  which 
does  not  yet  lie  with  college  men.  In  they  entered, 
distance-running  they  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  others,  and  this  may  be  The  chief  athletic  events  of  the  com- 
ezpected,  for  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  ing  year  are  the  annual  contest  of  the 
part  in  races  of  over  one  mile.  In  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association, 
heavy-weight  contests,  the  same  story  which  takes  place  in  New  York  on  May 
may  be  told,  and  from  the  very  nature  31st ;  the  games  for  the  championship  of 
of  these,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  m  the  East 
the  young  men  who  are  students  in  the  and  in  the  West ;  and  the  meeting  at 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country  Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  champion- 
should  be  as  strong  as  the  men  who  are  ships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  in 
more  mature,  and  who  have  a  decade  of  the  United  States  will  be  decided.  Be- 
years  the  advantage  of  them  in  physical  sides  these,  the  more  prominent  athletic 
strength.  It  is  in  the  other  events,  where  clubs  will  hold  spring  and  fall  meetings, 
the  two  classes  meet  on  equal  terms,  that  where  many  events  full  of  interest  will 
the  rivaliy  is  marked.    Li  the  running  be  seen. 

races  under  one  mile,  college  men  ought  During  the  present  season,  the  lovers 
to  have  the  advantage.  !!niey  have  the  of  athletic  sports  look  to  the  colleges 
benefit  of  college  physical  training,  for  champions,  and  much  is  expected  of 
which  obviously  helps  them  greatly,  both  old  and  new  men.  The  new-comers 
The  best  trainers  have  been  secured  by  will  naturally  take  a  higher  position  than 
the  colleges,  the  grounds  are  weU  they  have  held  heretofore.  In  sprinting, 
kept,  and  with  each  year  more  money  Luther  L.  Cary  and  J.  Owen,  Jr.,  are 
is  spent  for  the  encouragement  of  ath-  the  most  promising.  C.  H.  Sherrill,  of 
letics.  College  men  have  more  leisure  Yale,  will  work  harder  than  ever  before 
than  others  in  which  to  practise,  they  to  keep  his  position.  F.  Westing  and 
can  be  kept  in  stricter  training,  and  obey  Y.  K  Schifferstein  will  represent  the 
orders  better.  They  keep  at  work  each  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  and  San  Fran- 
year  of  their  four  or  more  years,  and  are  cisco,  respectively,  in  the  year's  work, 
thus  gradually  improved.  When  a  race  The  probabilities  of  victory  in  the 
is  over  they  do  not  lapse  from  training,  sprintmg  contests  of  1890  are  with  the 
but  are  kept  at  just  enough  work  to  colleges, 
prevent  them  from  getting  m  that  con-  Among  the  middle  distance  runners 
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(that  is,  over  220  yards  and  under  1,000),  been  walked  before  ?   Athletes  who  have 

at  the  head  of  the  list  is  Princeton  s  done  these  things  say  that  it  does  ;  that 

runner,  W.  C.  Dohm.   Nobody  in  Amer-  the  habits  of  training  inculcated  in  their 

ica  could  beat  him  in  1889,  and  no  one  early  athletic  days  still  stay  by  them, 

seems  likely  to  do  it  in  1890.    The  other  and  physically  they  are  in  better  condi- 

athletes  in  this  class,  from  the  colleges,  tion  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 

who  are  speedy  and  strong,  are  H.  M.  not  gained  the  habit  of  taking  care  of 

Banks,  of  Columbia,  J.C.  Devereaux,  also  themselves.    A  strong  man  is  always  at 

of  Columbia,  and  W.  C.  Downs,  of  Har-  a  greater  advantage  in  the  world  than 

vard.    T.  P.  Connef^  of  the  Manhattan  is  a  weaker  one,  and  is  apt  to  keep  up 

Athletic  Club,  and  A.  W.  S.  Cochrane,  of  his  early  training  all  through  his  life, 

the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  are  the  best  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other, 

of  the  others.    Here  the  college  athletes  The  long  distance  runners,  however, 

seem  to  be  reasonably  certain  of  victory,  seem  to  be  the  most  rational  in  their 

In  runs  of  one  mile  and  over,  C.  O.  choice  of  sport.    In  this  there  appears 

Wells,  of  Amherst,  seems  to  be  about  the  to  be  a  real  benefit.    Emergencies  may 

only  dependence  of  the  colleges.   In  this  arise  at  any  time  in  a  man's  life  when 

class  of  contests  there  is  every  probabil-  he  must  get  to  one  place  from  another  in 

ity  of  exciting  sport.    Among  the  really  as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  then  the  man 

first-dass  men  in  the  athletic  clubs,  the  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  going 

two  Americans,  W.  D.  Day  and  P.  D.  long  distances  sees  the  value  of   his 

Skillman,  will  be  pitted  against  A.  B.  choice.     Sprinting  is  of  little  value  in 

George,  an  Englishman  who  has  done  such  a  case,  and  fast  walking  does  not 

remarkably  well  during  the  short  time  enter  into  it 

he  has  been  in  this  country,   W.   T.  In  connection  with  the  long  distance 

Yoimg,  another  Englishman,  T.  P.  Con-  running,  which  is  so  steadily  growing 

nef^  the  Irish  ch^pion,  and  Sidney  into  favor,  has  come  the  organization  of 

Thomas,  champion  of  England.    Much  outing  dubs,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the 

is  expected  of  Day  in  the  way  of  record-  number  of  cross-country  runs.    Where, 

breaking.  a  few  years  ago,  but  a  dozen  men  could 

There  will,  in  aU  probability,  be  some  be  found  to  take  part  in  these,  now 

excellent  contests  in  hurdle  racing,  and  there  are  hundreds.  Every  Sunday,  when 

Columbia  College  has  in  Herbert  Mapes  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  (Cerent 

a  strong  man.    Walking  matches  will  be  athletics  clubs  have  a  practice  run,  and 

indulged  in  as  usual,  but  there  is  little  there  are  many  out  for  a  ten  or  fifteen 

interest  in  them.  mile  spin  over  fields  and  hills,  through 

In  field  sports  there  are  no  new  men  bush  and  briar, 

in  sight.    The  competitors  for  honors  There  are  also  dubs  of  older  men  who 

in  the  weight-throwing  contests  will  be  take  their  weekly  tramps,  of  which  the 

the  same  as  last  year,  and  Baxter  is  the  Fresh  Air  Club  is  a  good  example.  Once 

most  prominent  among  pole  vaulters.  a  week  during  the  season,  this  Club  is 

out  for  an  all-day  jaunt,  and   often  at 

Although  a  man  may  succeed  in  plac-  least  twenty-five  miles  are  covered  be- 
ing new  records  to  his  credit  for  run-  fore  the  day  is  done.  Other  clubs  are 
ning,  walking,  jumping,  etc.,  and  de-  being  formed  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
rive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  so  doing,  the  old  athletes  are  beginning  to  see  the 
the  question  natur^y  arises,  does  it  idl  advantage  of  it.  Exercise  only  is  the 
pay?  What  benefit  is  it  to  a  man  in  object,  and  with  this  comes  the  most 
after-life,  if  he  was  in  his  youth  able  to  valuable  thing  of  all,  good  health,  and 
cover  a  diort  distance  of  ground  in  less  an  ability  to  endure  Qie  indoor  life  of 
time  than  any  of  his  rivals  ?  Does  it  do  the  city  during  the  week  ;  and  quiet, 
good  to  any  man  if  he  can  walk  a  mile  restful  sleep  at  night — the  best  gift  to 
in  a  few  seconds  less  than  it  has  ever  man. 


ROSAMOND. 

By  Barrett  Wendell. 

ScEME.— The  Bower  st  'Woodstock. 

BoBASONi)  {reading).  "  So  fare  thee  well,  Bose  of  tlie  World.     From  Franoo 
One  ahall  ride  swift  with  greetingB.    Day  hj  day 
My  thoughts  shidl  fly  to  thee.     BebelliouB  sons 
Of  their  curst  mother  take  me  from  thee  now. 
The  cares  of  state,  the  turmoil  of  the  wars 
Keep  my  wits  busy — yet  no  day  shall  pass 
Without  an  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
Watch  for  them  day  by  day,  and  when  they  fail 
Enow  me  no  longer  thy  Flantagenet." — 
This  from  Southampton.     Ay,  and  days  have  passed, 
And  nights  hare  I  lain  waking  for  the  words 
I  would  not  sleep  for  reading.    Yet  none  came. 
So  I  begun  to  dread  lest  far  away 
In  France,  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
Henry  Plantagenet  had  little  thought 
For  these  dull  glades  of  Woodstock.    Then,  but  now, 
Has  come  the  summons  calling  forth  the  guard ; 
And  these  dear  lines  I  have  so  often  conned 
I  con  again,  to  take  farewell  of  them. 
For  fresher  greetings  hurry  to  me  now. 
And  what  has  latest  touched  King  Henry's  hand 
Ib  dearest  to  my  heart — I  hear  one  come 
Harrying  hither  with  the  words  of  love 
That  now  henceforth  shall  greet  ma  day  by  day. 
Come  hither  quickly  I 

Enter  Quren. 

QuxKN  {to  ottendaTtta  without).  Stay  without  there  I    I 
Would  ent«r  here  alone. 

Eos,  Would  enter  here? 

Pray,  lady,  by  what  leave?    Meseems  it  were 
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Fitter  that  I  should  chide  thy  saucinesB 
Than  question  any  further. 

Queen.  Bosamond 

Men  call  thee. 

Bos.                  Twas  a  name  not  dear  to  me 
Until  I  knew  it  dear  to  him  whose  lips 
Have  kissed  my  soul  away 

Queen.  Say  no  word  more. 

Those  thou  hast  said  abready  were  enough 
To  prove  my  visit  timely. 

Ros.  With  your  leave. 

I  know  not  who  you  are.    But  this  I  know : 
The  name  that  greets  me  from  the  royal  lips 
Of  Henry  is  a  name  no  other  tongue 
May  speak  to  me  unchallenged.    All  but  he. 
Call  me  the  Lady  Clifford. 

Queen.  To  thy  face. 

What  I  have  heard  thee  called  sounds  little  like 
A  term  of  honor. 

Bos.  How  you  entered  here 

I  know  not.    He  who  guards  me  waits  without, 
Bound  by  allegiance  so  to  do  my  wiU 
In  Woodstock  here  as  though  King  Henry's  voice 
Spoke  through  my  lip&     Here  I  am  royal  too. 
The  whims  of  kings  are  laws.     A  word  from  me, 
And  your  shrill  voice  is  silenced. 

Queen.  SiUy  girl. 

Dost  thou  not  know  me? 

Bos.  No,  nor  would.     Go  safe. 

I  give  you  leave  to  leave  me,  for  that  now 
Your  voice  and  look  speak  ill  of  none  but  me. 
And  I  am  merciful  to-day,  when  fresh 
From  France  come  greetings  from  my  royal  love. 

Queen.  Greetings  to-day  I 
«     Bos.  You  are  not  safe  to  wait. 

I  am  a  woman  full  of  fantasy. 

Perchance  my  whim  shall  change.    Your  reverend  airs 
Would  not  avail  you  should  I  speak  the  word 
Of  doom  instead  of  mercy. 

Queen.  Know  me,  then, 

Elinor  of  Guienne. 

Bos.  How  came  you  here? 

Queen.  My  guards  without  have  mastered  thine.     This  bower 
Is  mine,  who  rule  in  England  while  my  lord 
The  King  is  busy  with  his  wars  in  France. 

Bos.  Sir  Bichard,  ho  I 

Queen.  Sir  Bichard  hears,  perchance ; 

They  say  the  dead  have  ears,  but  all  too  low 
Their  voices  are  to  answer. 
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Bos.  DeadI 

Queen.  Aj,  dead! 

He  Btrove  to  bar  mj  passage  with  such  news 
Of  Henry's  dotings  as  you  prate.    He  fought 
Those  I  bade  dear  my  way.    So  he  is  gone 
To  see  if  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 
His  royal  master's  name  may  more  avail 
Than  here  on  earth. 

Bos.  And  I  am  here  alone, 

And  at  thy  mercy? 

Queen.  Mercy,  Bosamond  ? 

Look  not  for  that  from  me.    Here  I  am  come 
To  do  a  deed  of  justice. 

Bos.                                    If  the  King 
Were  by,  to  judge  between  us 

Queen.  These  grave  wars 

In  France  distract  the  King.    While  he  is  gone 
To  chide  his  warring  children,  I  remain 
To  do  the  petty  works  he  leaves  behind — 
Smile  on  the  fawning  courtiers,  vex  the  Jews 
Till  they  bring  forth  their  hoards,  proclaim  the  laws. 
And  judge  what  forfeit  those  shall  pay  whose  deeds 
Work  mischief  here  in  England. 

Bos.  Tell  me,  then. 

What  forfeit  she  must  pay  who  long  ago. 
When  Henry's  children  gathered  at  her  knee. 
Whispered  them  tales  of  how,  in  times  gone  by, 
Princes  waxed  strong  had  harried  hapless  kings 
Into  their  graves. 

Queen.  'Tis  thou  that  in  the  ear 

Of  yielding  Henry  whisperest  these  tales 
To  stir  up  strife  betwixt  him  and  the  wife 
Gk)d  gave  him. 

Bos.  Now,  by  all  the  blessed  saints 

That  pray  in  Heaven  for  our  sins  on  earth. 
You  name  a  sin  I  am  not  guilty  of. 

Queen.  Let  the  saints  judge  of  that. 

Bos.  Nay,  let  them  judge 

As  sternly  as  Gk>d  will  what  I  have  done — 
And  I  am  very  sinful,  nor  will  plead 
Aught  save  that  from  the  day  when  first  he  smiled 
On  me,  a  virgin,  in  my  father's  house, 
I  have  not  thought  a  thought,  nor  spoke  a  word, 
Nor  done  a  deed  I  have  not  done  and  spoke 
And  thought  to  make  him  happy. — ^Let  the  saints 
Doom  me  for  that.     'Tis  justice.    But  believe 
I  never  slandered  thee. 

Queen.  Why,  even  now. 

Here,  to  my  face,  thou  spakest  out  the  words 
Thou  wouldst  disclaim. 
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Bos.  Ay,  to  thy  face  I  spake 
What  men  have  told  for  truth.  But  unto  him, 
Henry,  my  king,  my  love 

QuzEN.  My  husband,  girl  I 

Bos.  So  be  it. — I  have  never  spoken  word 
To  stir  his  wrath  against  a  living  thing. 
Vexed  with  the  cares  of  state,  with  wars,  with  plots, 
With  all  the  turmoil  that  I  know  not  of. 
He  comes  to  me,  to  lay  aside  awhile 
The  tedious  pomp  of  royalty.     And  days 
Have  passed,  and  months,  and  years — ^Uie  which  I  count 
For  so  much  Heaven  granted  me  on  earth — 
And  through  them  all  betwixt  the  King  and  me 
Pass  words  of  peace,  and  love,  and  joyousness. 
Believe  me,  we  have  dearer  business 
Than  thee  and  thy  misdoing. 

Queen.  Bosamond, 

Thy  time  grows  short. 

Bos.  Well,  take  me  where  thou  wilt. 

Woodstock  is  thine  now.     Send  me  forth,  and  search  it 
For  that  great  treasure  which  till  now  it  housed. 
King  Henry's  heart 

Qtteen.  Thou  hast  not  far  to  go. 

In  Oodstowe  Church  I  bade  the  monks  prepare 
A  chamber  for  thee.     Tis  a  narrow  one; 
I  would  it  were  so  narrow  that  therein 
Thou  couldst  not  keep  thy  treasure.     But,  alas, 
My  power  is  all  too  little  to  bereave 
Thee  of  the  love  that  thy  fair  looks  have  stolen 
From  me  in  all  my  royfdiy. 

Bos.  From  thee. 

Lady,  I  have  stolen  nothing.     Surely,  then. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  die ! 

Queen.  Ah,  Bosamond, 

Think'st  thou  I  love  him  not? 

Bos.  Thou  ?    Love  the  King? 

Queen.  Ay,  love  him  with  a  consecrated  love 
Made  holy  by  the  blessing  of  the  church. 
Oh,  I  am  old.     Thy  locks  are  ruddy  gold. 
And  mine  grow  grizzled.     Thy  fair  face  is  smooth. 
And  my  grim  visage  wrinkled  with  the  cares 
Of  years  that  were  no  more  long  ere  thine  eyes 
Laughed  back  the  sunshine.    But  my  heart  awoke 
Almost  as  late  as  thine.    When  first  the  King 
Came  in  his  bridal  pomp  to  take  this  hand 
That  made  him  master  of  those  lands  in  France 
My  fathers  ruled,  I  looked  upon  the  face 
Thou  knowest  as  well  as  L     Then  first  I  knew 
What  life  might  be  on  earth.    Ay,  curl  thy  lip. 
Louis  of  France  had  known  me ;  then  proclaimed 
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How  some  black-bearded  Saracen,  long  since 
Gk>ne  to  bis  lying  propbet,  made  me  sin 
Against  bis  bonor  and  tbe  cross  of  Cbrist; 
So  cast  me  fortb.    Tbese  tales  are  old.    But  bear 
One  older  still :  bow  younger  yet  tban  tbou 
Wben  first  King  Henry  saw  tbee,  I  was  made 
Bride  to  tbat  stale,  unloving  prince  of  France, 
Wbo  craved  Guienne,  and  took  me  as  tbe  price 
Tbey  made  bim  pay  for  purcbase. — ^Royalty 
Men  deem  most  wortby  state  of  mortal  men. 
I  bave  reigned  Queen  of  France ;  I  reign  to-day 
Lady  of  England.    Wouldst  tbou  cbange  witb  me? 
Take  all  my  bonors?  give  me  in  return 
Only  tbe  love  of  Henry? 

Bos.  Batber  die. 

As  die  I  must  if  wbat  tbou  speak'st  be  true. 

Queen.  And  dost  tbou  tbink  tbat  augbt  but  trutb  could  wring 
From  me,  from  Elinor  tbe  Queen,  tbese  tales 
Tbat  speak  tbe  story  of  my  vnretcbed  life — 
A  wife  unloving,  tben  a  wife  unloved? 

Bos.  Lady,  my  sins  are  deeper  tban  I  knew. 
Heaven,  I  knew,  forbade  me  so  to  love 
As  wbat  vras  eartbly  in  me  made  me  love. 
I  turned  from  Heaven.     Henry's  love  on  eartb 
Was  Heaven  enougb  for  me. 

Queen.  So,  too,  for  me 

Wbo  bore  bim  cbildren,  served  bis  every  nod, 
Watcbing  and  praying  tbrougb  tbe  lingering  years 
Tbat,  wberesoever  bis  ligbt  j^cy  strayed, 
His  eye  at  lengtb  migbt  fall  on  me,  and  know 
Tbe  wife  tbat  loved  bim.     Ob,  tbat  look  of  love 
Tbat  never  came  bad  saved  tbee  even  now. 

Bos.  Lady,  forgive  me.    I  am  very  frail. 
And  young,  and  sinfuL    Now  at  last  I  know 
Tbat  tbou  bast  rigbt  to  be  as  stem  as  God 
In  judging  me.    Yet  I  bave  dared  to  bope 
Tbat  God,  for  Cbrist's  sweet  sake,  and  for  tbe  saints' 
Tbat  pray  for  us  in  Heaven,  migbt  percbance 
Forgive  tbe  sin  I  sinned  against  His  law, 
Knowing  tbe  love  tbat  bound  me.    Elinor, 
Tbou  knowest  tbat  love.     Be  merciful    Forgive. 
I  am  afraid  to  die. 

Queen.  If  tbou  wert  I 

Wouldst  tbou  forgive? 

Bos.  Alas,  I  know  not    I 

Have  in  my  veins  none  of  tbat  godlike  blood 
Tbat  feeds  tbe  life  of  princes. 

Queen.  Bosamond, 

I  bave  forgotten  wbat  my  fatbers  were. 
And  wbat  I  am  to-day,  save  tbat  I  am 
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A  woman  and  a  wife  much  sinned  against 
Here,  take  this  phiaL 

Bos.                             Lady  I    Elinor ! 
Have  mercy  I    To  thy  right  I  bow  myself. 
I  will  go  forth  from  hence,  will  hide  my  head, 
Where'er  thou  wilt,  where  none  may  find  me  out. 
And  there  live  out  my  life  in  penitence 
For  the  great  wrongs  I  did  thee.    Nevermore 
Shall  Henry  see  my  face 

QiTEEN.  And  thinkest  thou 

This  earth  is  wide  enough  to  hold  a  spot 
That  love  cannot  search  out?    Oh,  Bosamond, 
Through  all  the  unseen  centuries  to  come 
Men  will  remember  that  thy  locks  were  &dr 
And  twined  about  the  heart  of  him  whose  love 
I  yearned  to  win  in  vain.     In  Qodstowe  Church 
Men  will  shed  tears  above  thee  sleeping  there. 
Loved,  unforgotten.    All  that  blessedness 
Is  thine  forever.    And  my  lot  must  be 
What  it  has  been  on  earth.    Where'er  I  sleep 
The  sneers  of  men  shall  pierce  the  marble  through 
And  quiver  in  my  bony  ears  the  news 
That  here  in  death,  as  erst  in  life,  one  lies 
Boyal,  unloved,  forsaken. 

Ros.  Pity  me 

Queen.  Nay,  rather  pity  me.    Here,  take  this  glass. 
In  to  thy  chamber.    There  make  peace  with  God. 
Then  drink  the  potion.     In  an  hour's  time 
My  men  shall  come  to  find  thee— if  in  death. 
To  bear  thee  reverently  to  Godstowe  Church 
There  to  have  burial     But  lest  thy  faint  heart 
Should  fail  to  speed  thee  on  thy  road  to  Gt>d 
They  shall  bear  daggers  with  them. 

Bos.  Fare  thee  welL 

Thy  men  shall  find  me  even  as  thou  wilt. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  me.     I  have  loved 
Even  as  thou.    And  were  I  thou,  perchance 
like  thee  I  should  do  justice.    If  the  King 
Ask  thee  in  time  to  come  how  when  thou  camest 
To  Woodstock  here  thou  found'st  poor  Bosamond, 
Tell  him  that  in  her  hand  she  bore  this  scroll 
His  hand  had  written;  conning  it  again. 
Though  well  she  knew  the  lines,  for  that  they  bore 
Tidings  of  what  was  hers — and  never  thine— 
His  love. 

Queen.  ^'  So  fare  thee  well,  Bose  of  the  World." 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

YOU  probably  remember  who  it  was  that  the  Waybaok  tnmps  will  be  at  home  again 
calledtrBTeUingthefool'sparadiM.  I  then,  perhapo — for  little  spells  of  time.  I 
do  not  Tooall  his  name  at  thia  moment,  hope  so;  but  in  the  summer  I  like  to  get 
and  mj  books  are  elsewhere ;  bat  he  was  a  away  myself  for  a  few  days.  Bnt  where  to  ? 
man  of  sense  and  I  am  of  his  opinion.  I  say  The  whole  family  of  Iresons — father,  moth- 
/  am  of  his  opuiion,  for  this  is  a  personal  er,  annts,  and  all  sis  of  the  ohildren — who 
protest.  I  dare  say  no  one  else  feels  as  I  used  to  make  Pittox  so  lively  in  Angost,  sail 
do  abont  it,  or  has  the  same  sense  of  injnry.  on  the  City  of  Jericho  the  flrat  Wednesday 
Writing  this  elerenth  day  of  April — and  in  June,  to  be  gone  nntil  September.  The 
begging  hnmbly  any  future  reader's  pardon  Blenkinsops,  who  had  anch  a  good  place  at 
for  carrying  him  so  far  baok  toward  the  in-  Sopton  for  September,  have  rented  it,  and 
clement  spring — I  ask.  Where  is  the  Bc^rs  propose  to  spend  June  in  Japan  and  Angnst 
family,  with  whom  it  is  my  habit  to  dine  on  in  Norway.  Alenson,  who  nsed  to  oome  np 
ThoTsdays?  Where  are  the  Bobinaone,  who  for  onr  September  tennis,  is  going  to  the 
inTited  me  to  dinner  the  day  before  I  went  Feejee  Islands  this  year  instead.  He  says 
to  New  York,  and  were  to  have  renewed  the  he  wants  to  go  to  some  place  that  isn't  next 
ioritation  when  I  got  back?  Where  are  door,  and  that  it  takes  a  little  while  to 
the  Joneses  with  whom  I  dine  on  Sundays?  reach.  The  Easterlings  have  hired  s  moor 
Where  are  the  Browns  that  have  soch  pleas-  in  Scotland,  and  the  Westona  a  castle  some- 
ant  girls  with  snoh  attractive  Easter  hats  where— in  Spain,  I  believe— and  Newport 
to  visit  them  after  Lent?  Where  are  most  will  know  neither  of  them  this  summer, 
of  the  people  who  are  /oSa,  and  keep  the  No  one  who  has  a  place  will  be  in  it,  and 
breath  of  life  stirring  in  this  town  of  Way-  there's  no  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the 
back  ?  glebe  where  yon  won't  be  more  liable  to 

The  Bogeraest  The  Bogerses  went  to  nm  up  against  your  next-door  neighbor 
Florida  abont  the  flrat  of  Febnuuy,  and  are  than  yon  would  be  to  find  him  next  door, 
now  at  Fort  Uonroe  on  their  way  back.  For  my  part  I  pretest  against  all  this 
They  may  be  home  again  by  the  first  of  stnggling  and  globe-tretting.  If  there 
May.  The  Bobinsons  went  to  Hexico  last  was  any  limit  or  end,  or  any  legitimate  pur- 
week  with  the  Fitetoms.  They  gave  no  pose  to  it,  it  might  be  tolerated.  But  there 
bonds  to  return,  and  won't  be  back  until—  is  not.  It  is  simply  a  return  to  vagrancy 
until  nobody  knows  when.  The  Joneses  and  nomadism.  The  same  people  who  are 
have  been  spending  the  winter  in  the  South  doing  all  this  straggling  this  year  will  be 
of  Europe  and  are  at  Monte  Oarlo,  and  the  at  it  again  next  year,  or  the  year  after  at 
Brawns  are  atill  in  Colorado.  What  sort  the  outside.  Onoe  the  habit  is  formed 
of  a  spring  it  is  for  me  any  ooherant  read-  they  never  stay  at  home  except  for  ao  long 
er  can  piece  out  of  what  he  imagines  abont  as  sufBoes  for  necessary  measures  of  finan- 
the  number  of  people  in  Wayback  who  are  oial  retrievement. 
folkable  according  to  my  personal  t&ste.  Of  course  there  is  some  use  in  travel.     It 

And  how  is  it  for  the  summer  ?    Some  of  is  ioatruotiTe  to  have  seen  the  world  and  to 
Vol.  Vn.— 82 
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know  what  is  in  it.  It  gives  the  means  of  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  ex- 
making  comparisons,  imparts  cnltnre,  and  tremelj  hard  to  assign  a  reason — so  hard, 
opens  the  ejee  generally.  But  these  con-  in  fact,  that  the  difficulty  became  proyer- 
temporaiy  tramps  of  onrs  have  long  since  bial  long  ago,  in  the  familiar  rhyme  of 

passed   the   stage   of   learning   anything.     Doctor  Fell.     X is  a  man  of  recog- 

Their  notion  of  travel  is  rest  and  repairs,  nized  ability,  whose  own  nnaided  efforts 
and  to  have  fan — good  things  in  their  way,  have  won  him  the  world's  notice ;  on  all 
but  by  this  generation  inordinately  pnr-  sides  I  hear  his  praises  sonnded  by  his 
sued.  I  say  they  are  a  frivolous  lot — onr  troops  of  friends.  Yet  it  is  my  misfortune 
tramps ;  that  they  try  to  dodge  life ;  that  to  dislike  him,  though  ours  is  a  mere  bow- 
by  keeping  perpetually  on  the  go  they  sue-  ing  acquaintance  of  the  most  formal  kind, 
ceed  in  evading  the  habits  of  work  and  the  In  long  years  nothing  has  occurred  to 
natural  ties  that  stay-at-home  people  have  strengthen  this  dislike,  which  has  in- 
to form,  and  the  responsibilities  that  they  creased,  nevertheless,  xmtil  now  it  is  an  ef- 
have  to  share.  fort  for  me  to  return  his  salute  with  dvil- 

In  conversation  the  other  day  with  this  ity.      Obviously,    in    my    case    at   least, 

expostulator,  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  antipathy,  like  jealousy,  is  a  monster  which 

who  bids  fair  only  too  soon  to  be  the  dean  doth  mock  the  meat  it  feeds  on.    But  all 

of  the  American  literary  guild,  said  that  the  arguments  in    ^mkespeare   will   not 

he  had  travelled  thoroughly  abroad  some    reason  it  away.    Were  X and  I  to  be 

thirty  years  ago,   and  got    great   benefit  stranded  alone  upon  a  desert  island,  we 

from  it,  but  had  not  been  to  Europe  since,  should  become  either   bitter  enemies  or 

"My  doctor,"  he  said,    "said  to    me    a  warm  friends — the  latter,  probably;  since 

number  of  years  ago,  '  You  must  absolute-  in  friendship,  as  in  matrimony,  it  is  safest, 

ly  stop  all  work  and  go  abroad.'    I  said  to  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  to  begin  with  a  little 

him,  '  If  I  quit  work  can't  I  stay  at  home?'  aversion.    While  we  do  but  pass  each  other 

'  Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  '  if  you  can  do  it.    What  day  by  day  among  the  haunts  of  men,  my 

I  want  is  to  stop  the  work.     The  European  attitude  toward  him  must  remain  one  of 

part  of  it  is  not  essentiaL'    So  I  stayed  at  armed  neutrality. 

home,  and  hardly  made  a  mark  with  a  pen  Pondering  this  long  I  have  at  last  traced 

for  six  months."  the  flood  of  bitterness  to  its  source.    X 

Here  was  a  man  who  might  have  gone  to  met  me  but  once ;  at  that  meeting,  I  re- 
Europe  and  didn't.  The  excuse  came  to  member,  his  manner  did  not  overflow  with 
him  ready-made ;  he  had  the  inevitable  cordiality.  I  am  not  distinguished,  but  I 
doctor  to  put  the  responsibility  upon,  but  would  have  accepted  gladly  an  assurance 
he  stayed  at  home.  It  was  borne  in  upon  that  he  felt  I  should  be  so.  The  need  of 
me  that  his  example  was  one  that  ought  to  making  this  demonstration  never  occurred 
be  published  as  a  corrective  to  that  vagrant  to  him.  He  was  content  to  be  civiL  He 
spirit  of  the  age,  against  which  Miss  Cobbe  could  not  read  my  thought,  and  his  own 
flled  a  passing  protest  when  she  wrote,  the  prompted  him  no  further.  My  whole  prej- 
other  day :  *'  The  gadfly  which  pursued  udice  dates,  then,  from  a  moment  of 
poor  lo  seems  to  have  stung  us  all,  and  we  wounded  vanity.  Had  I  been  a  shade  less 
flit  about  the  globe  restlessly,  until  it  has  supersensitive,  nay,  had  I  waked  that  mom- 
nearly  come  to  pass  that  everyone  who  has  ing  in  a  less  reflective  mood,  I  should  fling 
a  home  has  let  it  to  somebody  else,  and  up  my  hat  to-day  in  his  train  with  the 
the  last  place  to  expect  to  find  a  man  is  at  others.  Truly,  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we 
home."  are  thus,  or  thus ;  within  our  own  quintes- 

sence  of  dust  must  we  seek  for  the  origin 

Thbbb  is  no  weakness  of  the  human  mind    of  our  antipathies.    Lest,  like  X ,  we 

more  curious  than  thS  very  common  and  go  about  unconsciously  incurring  them,  it 
apparently  unreasonable  one  of  instinctive  is  well  to  remember  that  men  are  most  sub- 
repulsion  between  man  and  man.  We  can  ject  to  morbid  sensibility  in  early  youth  and 
all  be  good  haters  upon  occasion ;  but  ha-  in  extreme  old  age — before  the  skin  has 
tred  is  always  due  to  some  great  underlying  been  toughened  by  contact  with  the  world's 
cause  readily  determined.    For  the  slighter  atmosphere,  and  after  long  use  has  weak- 
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ened  it.  To  be  loved  as  a  companion,  then,  him  if  he  really  snpposed  that  two  hens 
one  must  employ  a  peculiar  deference  in  coold  lay  a  single  egg  between  them, 
dealing  with  these  opposite  phases  of  life.  That  two  inabilities  so  curiously  analo- 
Boys,  especially,  shrink  from  any  approach  gous  should  coexist  in  the  same  person  fur- 
to  ridicule  on  the  part  of  their  elders,  nishes  an  almost  irresistible  opportunity  for 
Only  yesterday  a  wise  and  amiable  philoso-  the  construction  of  didactic  parallels.  It  is 
pher  confessed  to  me  that  his  disapproval  worth  noting  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
of  a  certain  person  of  note  arose  from  noth-  man  was  at  great  pains  to  remedy  his 
ing  more  serious  than  an  unlucky  question  physical  defect  and  to  obviate  its  conse- 
put  to  him  in  his  boyhood  by  the  celebrity  quences,  but  his  intellectual — or  would  you 
we  were  discussing.  The  man,  meaning  to  call  it  spiritual — infirmity  he  seems  not  to 
be  pleasantly  jocose,  in  the  presence  of  have  attempted  to  cure.  It  shows  how 
others  had  asked  the  boy  what  he  thought  green  our  civilization  still  is,  and  how  much 
of  matters  and  things  in  general.  The  fit-  the  world  has  to  learn,  that  no  treatment 
ting  repartee  is  not  apparent  at  once  even  has  been  devised  to  remedy  a  defective 
to  a  mature  mind ;  and  the  poor  victim  had  sense  of  humor.  The  deaf  are  taught  to 
remained  confused  and  silent,  recalling  his  hear  with  their  eyes,  the  dumb  are  taught 
painful  position  ever  afterward  at  sight  of  to  speak  with  their  fingers  and  to  talk 
his  tormentor — until  displeasure,  thriving  actually  with  their  vocal  organs.  If  the 
upon  itself,  grew  into  resentment  blind  have  the  least  glimmer  of  light  left 

We  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  encounter  to  them  the  very  utmost  is  made  of  it,  but 
antipathetic  creatures  at  all  seasons  of  our  the  man  who  cannot  see  a  joke  gets  no  help 
lives ;  but  surely  the  antipathies  most  deep-  at  all,  and  is  exceptionally  lucky  if  he  even 
ly-rooted  have  their  seed  sown  early,  as  this  meets  with  sympathy.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
one  was.  Beware  of  youth  I  it  is  to  be  not  be  so  much  longer ;  but  that  by  hyp- 
dreaded,  not  despised.  The  callow  fledg-  notism,  or  Christian  Science,  or  some  unex- 
ling  whom  we  laugh  at  may  burst  into  song  pected  application  of  electricity,  the  seat 
one  day.  Worse  than  that,  he  may  im-  of  humor  may  be  reached  and  quickened, 
pale  us  for  our  shortcomings  with  a  shaft  Love  is  the  great  sweetener  that  makes  liv- 
of  satire,  as  the  poet  of  the  ages  did  poor  ing  tolerable,  and  dying  a  good  deal  more 
Justice  Shallow.  We,  through  him,  may  comfortable  than  most  people  think;  but 
live  eternally  inglorious,  while  he  reads  his  after  love,  is  there  any  other  corrective  of 
history  in  all  nations'  eyes.  existence  that  is  fit  to  compare  with  hu- 

mor?    It  greases  the  wheels  so  I    It  makes 

so  many  burdens  endurable  that  must  have 

A  MAN  died  the  other  day  of  whom  it  was  been  crushing  without  it  I 
told,  in  all  his  obituaiy  notices,  that  in  his  And  if  the  lack  of  it  is  detrimental  to  any- 
physical  equipment  ihere  was  this  curi-  one,  it  is  so  above  all  others  to  an  Ameri- 
ous  defect,  that  he  could  not  hear  the  can.  It  will  not  be  seriously  disputed 
sound  of  S,  or  of  the  shrill  notes.  He  would  that  Americans  have  the  sense  of  humor 
be  walking  in  the  street  with  a  policeman  more  generally  developed  than  any  other 
at  night  sometimes,  and  would  see  the  of-  people  (unless  it  is  the  Irish) ;  but  of  all 
fioer  go  through  the  motions  of  blowing  a  people  they  need  it  most,  for  the  wear  and 
whistle.  The  whole  neighborhood  might  tear  of  American  life  is  prodigious,  and 
echo  with  the  shrill  noise,  but  not  a  sound  the  best  friends  ol  the  American  climate 
would  reach  him.  That  was  bad,  but  it  do  not  vaunt  it  as  a  conservator  of  energy, 
was  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  another  Irish  humor  owes  its  development,  per- 
thing  that  was  the  matter  with  him.  The  haps,  to  a  protracted  scarcity  of  the  means 
poor  gentleman  had  the  intellectual  defect  of  material  enjoyment.  Where  people  can- 
of  being  unable  to  see  a  joke,  even  when  it  not  find  pleasure  in  what  they  possess,  or 
took  form  in  the  newspaper  of  which  he  what  they  consume,  it  behooves  them  to 
was  editor.  One  day  one  of  his  reporters,  have  what  fun  they  may  with  what  they 
in  describing  an  egg  of  extra  size,  mention-  think  and  say.  And  that  the  Irish  do ; 
ed  that  it  had  all  been  laid  by  one  hen.  He  as  witness  Mr.  Frederic's  report  of  a  re- 
sent for  that  reporter  next  day  and  asked  mark  of  Baron  Dowse,  who  died  last  month. 
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that  it  was  better  to  have  a  small  career  in  resuscitating    this   venerable    proposition, 

Ireland  than  a  great  one  in  England,  because  which  no  man  of  genius  ever  actually  made 

in  Ireland  when  one  said  funny  things  peo-  in  his  own  defence. 

pie  comprehended  them,  and  that  made        It  takes  some  years  to  determine  whether 

life  worth  living.  a  man  is  a  man  of  genius  or  not ;  and  in 

Of  course,  when  humor  overflows  its  lim-  the  case  of  any  given  subject  it  may  trans- 
its, and  from  being  an  aid  to  serious  exist-  pire  after  he  has  made  fragments  of  the 
ence  becomes  its  end,  it  loses  its  savor,  and  decalogue  in  his  struggles  to  free  his  sup- 
ceases  to  be  of  use.  It  is  no  longer  humor,  posed  genius  from  restraint,  that  he  hasnH 
then,  but  something  coarser  and  material,  any  genius  at  all,  but  only  an  eccentric 
It  is  not  the  grease  on  the  wheels  any  more,  order  of  misguided  talent.  Genius  that 
but  the  load  on  the  wagon.  It  is  with  comes  to  earth  must  accept  us  as  it  finds 
humor  as  it  is  with  piety,  it  is  liable  to  de-  us ;  or,  if  it  chooses  to  run  counter  to  the 
generate  into  self-worship,  and  then  it  is  laws  which  human  experience  has  found  to 
all  up  with  it.  "  Very  great  is  the  differ-  be  necessary  to  the  due  regulation  of  human 
ence,"  severely  says  Noah  Porter, ''whether  conduct,  it  must  take  the  consequences, 
we  see  through  the  disguise,  the  look  of  Beasonable  restraint  will  not  hinder  it 
which  the  frivolous  Bohemian  can  never  nearly  as  much  as  Ouida  seems  to  fear. 
rid  himself,  or  the  broad,  swimming  eyes  Where  lawless  indulgence  has  resulted  in 
of  love  with  which  Hood  always  looked  one  masterpiece,  stem  self-denial  can  show 
through  all  his  fun,  or  the  sad  earnestness  a  score ;  but  if  it  were  true  that  genius  and 
into  which  Lamb  relaxed  as  soon  as  he  had  decent  morals  were  hopelessly  antagonistic 
stammered  out  his  joke  or  his  pun."  Very  it  would  not  be  morals  that  the  world  could 
great  the  difference,  truly.     The  Publican  better  spare. 

may  have  brought  his  sense  of  humor  with        Murder  never  helped  the  quality  of  Ben- 

him  when  he  came  out  of  the  temple,  but  venuto  Cellini's  matchless    work,  but   its 

the  Pharisee  didn't.     His  was  lost ;  humor  consequences  were  a  constant  impediment 

is  inconsistent  with  his  frame  of  mind.  to  his  industry.     House-breaking  was  no 

invaluable  source  of  inspiration  to  Villon. 

Our  god-like  Webster  would  have  been  a 

WhuiB  it  may  be  necessary  to  recognize  greater  man  still  if  he  could  have  strength- 

that  men  may  fall  short  of  a  desirable  stand-  ened  the  relation  between  his  expenses  and 

ard    of   moral    excellence    without   being  his  income.     Genius  is  enei^,  power,  per- 

wholly  worthless,  this  must  not  win  any  ception — capacities  that,  uncontrolled  by 

toleration  for  Ouida's  pleasing  suggestion  moral    sense  and   law,    make    monsters — 

— made  in  a  paper  on  Shelley  in  a  recent  !Frankensteins,  not  men.     Burdens  carried, 

magazine — that  for  men  of  genius  there  trusts    fulfilled,   happiness    compelled   by 

shall  be  no  moral  standard  whatever.     On  being  made  a  minor  consideration — those 

Ouida's  bookshelves  there  is  probably  the  are  what  make  men ;  and  discipline  of  that 

record  of   the  life  of    an  Italian  person  sort  is  as  good  for  men  of  genius  as  it  is  for 

(Italian  by  adoption)  who  would  have  ap-  common  clay.     The  greatest  mission  of  a 

plauded  this  view  and  agreed  with  it  from  poet  is  to  inspire  other  human  souls  with 

his  heart.     But  alas,   his  name  was  Tito  high  thoughts  that  have  been  bom  in  his 

Melema !    Ouida^s  strength  has  never  been  own.    Shelley  delights,  but  does  he  inspire  ? 

considered  to  lie  in  her  ability  to  take  It  may  be  that  if  he  could  have  exacted 

sound  and  healthful  views  of  human  morals,  from  himself  the  fidelity  that  we  expect 

and  perhaps  it  does  not  matter  much  when  from  ordinary  good  men,  his  song  would 

her  utterance  on  such  subjects  is  wrong  ;  have  gained  a  quality  that  would  have  made 

but  it  was  really  not  so  difficult  to  say  the  it  a  strengthening    inspiration  to  higher 

right  thing  about  Shelley's  errors  without  souls  than  Ouida's. 
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MAGAZINE  NOTES. 


THE  newspapers  have  at  intervals  reported 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  progress  in 
his  South  Sea  voyages;  and  it  will  interest 
the  readers  of  Scribner's  Magazine  to  know 
that  these  are  at  last  over  for  the  present,  as  he 
has  safely  reached  Sydney,  whence,  by  the  time 
these  notes  are  published,  he  may  be  already  on 
his  way  Westward.  Besides  the  more  important 
work  from  him  which  the  Magazine  will  soon 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  in  detail,  a  very 
early  number  will  contain  an  entertaining  remin- 
iscence of  one  passage  in  his  South  Sea  life.  At 
his  parting  from  King  Tembinoka  at  Apemama, 
**for  which,"  writes  Mr.  Stevenson,  **you  will 
look  in  vain  in  most  atlases,"  the  king  and  the 
poet  agreed  that  the  occasion  was  worthy  a  cele- 
bration in  song  by  each.  Whether  the  king's 
contribution  will  ever  see  the  light  is  doubtful ; 
but  it  is  Mr.  Stevenson's  poem  on  this  occasion 
which  the  Magazine  will  print,  with  its  curious 
illustrations  of  Tembinoka  and  his  dancing  men, 
from  the  camera  which  the  party  carried. 


In  1859,  a  young  doctor  living  in  New  Orleans, 
George  Howe  by  name,  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  medical  charge  of  a  band  of  free  slaves 
who  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Liberia  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  accordance  with  a  will  left  by 
the  planter  who  had  owned  them.  It  transpired, 
as  soon  as  the  ship  had  fairly  cleared  the  harbor 
of  New  Orleans,  that  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the 
vessel  were  determined  on  slave  trading  and  had 
undertaken  the  transportation  of  the  negroes 
chiefly  for  the  opportunity  offered  to  clear  the 
port  under  circumstances  which  should  not 
appear  suspicious.  The  plan  then  was  entered 
upon  to  carry  out  a  great  slave -hunting  expe- 
dition. The  United  States  flag  was  hauled  down 
and  thrown  overboard  wrapped  around  the  ship's 
papers.  The  vessel  was  painted  black,  the  name 
obliterated,  and  her  identity  concealed  in  every 
possible  way.  The  course  was  laid  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  ship  ascended  the 
river  in  October,  1859,  passing  by  the  points 
which  have  of  late  been  so  much  written  about, 
and  the  crew  captured  or  bought  1,200  Congo 
savages.  Many  of  them  were  driven  into  enclos- 
ures prepared  for  the  purpose  by  native  chiefs 
and  secured  at  a  cost  of  about  $8.00  per  slave, 
paid  in  cloth  and  beads.  Many  of  the  slaves  held 
their  breath  until  suffocated,  believing  that  their 
spirits  would  at  once  return  to  Africa;  but  enough 
were  landed  to  enrich  the  officers  and  crew. 
Doctor  Howe  tells  the  story  of  the  adventure  in 
an  article  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Magazine. 


The  fourth  article  in  the  Citizen's  Rights  series 
will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  Editor 
of  the  Evenin^sr  Post,  and  will  discuss  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  to  his  own  reputation.  Mr.  Godkin 
speaks  freely  of  the  rights  of  the  press  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  citizen  in  the  matter  of 
discussing  personal  affairs,  and  has  written  an 
article  which  will  interest  everyone  who  has  to 
do  with  newspapers  or  public  life.  The  fifth 
article  in  this  series,  on  the  Rights  of  the  Citizen 
to  his  own  property,  will  be  by  James  S.  Norton, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
Chicago  bar. 

The  article  in  the  May  number  on  Co-opera- 
tive Home  Winning  seems  to  have  attracted  a 
vast  amount  of  attention,  largely  among  that 
great  class  of  readers  who  are  interested  in  these 
societies.  From  the  secretaries  alone  the  pub- 
lishers received  applications  for  more  than  170,000 
copies  of  the  announcements  of  this  article. 


The  Suburban  House,  in  the  series  of  Homes 
in  City  and  Country,  written  by  Mr.  Bruce  Price, 
will  be  printed  in  the  July  number.  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  very  abundant,  will  show 
some  of  the  newest  and  most  successful  country 
houses  built  during  recent  years. 


Magazine  illustrations,  it  is  believed,  were 
never  more  quickly  made  than  in  the  case  of 
those  which  were  engraved  to  accompany  Mr. 
Stanley's  article,  which  appears  in  the  present 
number.  In  every  case  the  photographs  or 
sketches  were  redrawn  by  an  artist,  and  the  full- 
page  blocks  cut  into  four  pieces  and  each  given 
to  an  expert  engraver.  When  finished,  they 
were  bolted  together,  the  electrotypes  made  and 
retouched  by  the  engravers.  The  whole  work 
was  done  in  less  than  one-half  the  time  usually 
allowed.  The  haste  will  be  understood  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  actual  printing  of  the  text  pages 
of  a  magazine  like  Scribner'S  is  begun  about 
two  months  before  the  date  of  its  publication, 
and  the  most  rapid  work  was  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  Mr.  Stanley's  latest  material. 


Mr.  Robert  Blum,  the  artist  and  illustrator, 
has  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Japan,  commis- 
sioned by  Scribner'S  Magazine.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Blum's  journey  will,  it  is  expected,  appear 
in  these  pages  during  the  coming  winter. 
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VOLUME    VII.    ENDS    WITH    THIS    NUMBER. 


BINDING  AGENCIES. 

We   have  established  the  following  agencies  where  copies  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  can  be  exchanged  for  the  bound  volumes: 

CHICAGO,  ILL, 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &-  CO.,        -        iij  Wabash  Avenue; 

ST.    PAUL,    MINN., 

THE  ST.  PAUL  BOOK  6r  STATIONERY  CO., 

i2j  East  ^d  Street ; 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

IV.  B.  CLARKE  S-  CO.,       -        S40  IVasbingtm  Street; 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA.. 

PORTER  6-  COATES,     -     Nintb  and  Chestnut  Streets; 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

ROBERT  CLARKE  &-  CO.,     -     61-65  t^est  4th  Street; 

DENVER,  COL, 

CHAIN,  HARDY  6r  CO.,       -        i6op  Arapahoe  Street; 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO., 

M.  H.  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  -  620  Main  Street; 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA., 

GEO.  F.  IVHARTON,         -       -       5  Carondelet  Street; 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C.  BEACH,      -       -       •       -       loj  Montgomery  Street; 

OR    COPIES    MAY    BE    SENT   TO 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,        -       -         NEW  YORK. 


Magazines  offered  for  exchange  must  have  untrimmed  sides  and 
the  text  pages  in  good  order. 

PRICES : 

BLUE  CLOTH,  40  cents  per  volume; 

BUCKRAM,  GILT  TOP,  75  cents  per  volume. 

Volome  VII..  January,  1890-Jaae,  1890  inclusive,  is  now  ready  in  both  styles.     Remit  30  cenu  for  posuge  for  each  volumtt 
to  be  retnmed  by  maiL 


BOOKS 


BOBEBT  BBOWVING:  PEBSOVAUA. 

By  Bdmund  GtossB.     16mo,  75  cents. 

This  little  book  contains  a  notable  article  on  Kr. 
Browning  which  appeared  in  the  Century  magazine 
several  years  ago,  with  a  paper  contributed  by  Mr. 
Gosse  to  the  New  Review  after  Mr.  Browning's  death. 
It  also  has  a  preface  and  an  epilogue,  and  includes  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Browning  not  yet  printed  in  his  works. 
The  book  contains  interesting  information  respecting 
Browning's  earlier  career. 

KHITTEBS  nr  THE  SXTK. 

A  book  of  unusually  good  Short  Stories.  By  Oct ayb 
Thanet.     $1.25. 

LIBEBAL  LIVING  UPOV  VABBOW 

MEANS. 

By  Christine  Tbrhunb  Herbick.     16mo,  $1.00. 

A  distinct  addition  to  the  kitchen  library.  It  is 
largely  made  up  of  receipts  clearly  expressed  and 
tested  by  careful  trial,  and  gives  many  valuable 
hints. 

TALES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Sarah  Ornb  Jbwett.  In  the  Bivendde  Aldine 
Series.     16mo,  $1.00. 

Contents:  Miss  Tempy's  Watchers ;  The  Bulham 
Ladies ;  Marsh  Bosemary ;  An  Only  Son  ;  Law  Lane ; 
The  Courting  of  Sister  Wisby;  A  Lost  Lover;  A 
White  Heron. 

MATTHEW  CALBBAITH  PEBBT. 

A  Typical  American  Kaval  Officer.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  author  of  **  The  Mikado's 
Empire,"  *«The  Lily  Among  Thorns,"  etc.  New 
Edition.     With  a  fine  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  HISTOBT  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

1620-1789.  With  an  Appendix  of  Prices.  By 
William  B.  Weeden.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
$4.60. 

Mr.  Weeden  of  Providence,  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer and  writer  on  economic  subjects,  has  pro- 
duced a  work  of  unusual  value. 

JOHN   JAY. 

Vol.  XXn.  of  American  Statesmen.  By  Oeorgb 
Pellbw.     lOmo,  $1.25. 

An  adequate  biography  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
American  jurists  and  statesmen. 


%•  For  sale  hy  aU  J)oo1C9eller8.    Sent  ty  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price  1)y  the  publiehers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

1  1  East  Seventeenth   Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


DRAMATIC 
OPINIONS. 


16mo,  paper,  DO  cents;  cloth,  gilt 
top,  toi^  portrait  cf  Mi-s.  EendaU 
$1.00. 

•'Tbe  extraordinary  profeBsioDal  and 
personal  success  wtiich  the  autbor  bas  met 
with  in  tills  country  will  nndoabtedly 
create  an  extensive  demand  for  ber  Tlewi 
upon  theatrical  subjects ;  and  ev&j  one 
who  examines  her  book  will  discover  in  her 
writing  the  same  sound  sense,  geoidne 
feelluff,  and  unaffected  expresslou  whloh 
have  been  witnessed  In  her  performancei 
upon  the  stage.'*— Jf.  F.  Sun, 


WITH  FIRE  AND  8WOBD. 

An  Historical   Novel   of    Poland  and  Russia.     By 

Hbnryk   Sibnkibwicz.      Translated    from    the 

original  Polish  work  by  Jeremiah  Ourtin.    iSmo, 

780  pages,  $2.00. 

"  The  first  of  Polish  novelists,  past  or  present,  and  seooDd 
to  none  now  living  In  England,  France,  or  Germany.  .  .  . 
He  has  Dumas's  facUltv  for  conceiving  and  carding  out  a 
complicated  and  historical  romance ;  he  has  much  of  Bret 
Ebute's  dry  humor  and  laconic  pathos,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Tnrgenlefl's  melancholy  suggestlvenefls,  with  some  of  hli 
delicacy  of  touch."— BIocXcukkxT^  Magttzine, 

FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS^ 

And  other  Stories  of  New  England  Life.     By  Hema^ 

Whitb  Chaplin.      Ck>mprising,   "Five  Hundred 

Dollars."  *♦  The  Village  Convict,"  "Hi,"  "Saint 

Patrick,"    "By  the  Sea,'*   ««In  Madeira  Place," 

and   '^The    New    Minister's  Great  Opportunity." 

New  edition,  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00 ;    paper,  50  centi 

*'Tbe  best  volume  of  New  ^igland  stories  ever  wrlttca." 

— COL.  T.  W.  HiGGueox. 

MTTH8  AND  FOLK-LORE  OF 

IRELAND. 

By  Jbremlah  Gurtin.    With  an  etched  frontisineoa 

12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

**  A  more  thoroughly  delightful  boOk  has  not  come  to  hand 
for  many  a  long  day."— Bofton  Courier, 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    SEA- 
BOWER   UPON  HISTORY. 

By  CJapt  A.  T.  Mahan,  TJ.  S.  Navy.  With  25chaiii, 
illustrative  of  great  naval  battles.  8vo,  cloth,  $4,001 
The  period  embraced  is  from  1660,  **when  the 
sailing  ship  era,  with  its  distinctive  features,  had 
fairly  begun,"  to  the  end  of  the  American  Bevohi- 
tion.  The  use  of  technical  language  has  been  avoided 
in  order  to  bring  the  work  within  the  compiehensioo 
of  the  unprofessional  reader. 

THE  BEOUM^S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Edwin  Labsetter  Btnner,  author  of  "Agnes 
Suniage."    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

PALFREIPS  HISTORY  OF  NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Vol.  V. — Ck>mpleting  the  work.  8vo,  doth,  $4.00. 
The  Set,  5  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $18.00. 

THE  WAY  OUT  OF  AGNOSTICISM; 

OR,  The  Philosophy  of  Free  Rblioion.  By 
Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  author  of  "Scien- 
tific Theism."     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


The  above  looks  are  for  sale  by  aU  dealers,  or  trill  6* 
sent^post-paid,  by  Vie  putlUsherSy  on  receipt  oftheadrertised 
price.    CkUalogue  inaUed  to  any  address  tpidiout  eJiarge, 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

254  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


BOOKS 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  readj.     With  200  iUostrations.    8vo,  $4.50. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Bj  Chablbs  Hbbbert  Moore.    With  200  illustrations.    8vo,  $4.50. 

*«  It  is  wlthoat  qaestlon  the  most  noteworthy  work  upon  archlteotnre  yet  written  in  America,  as  well  as  one  of  the  foremost 
oontrlbntions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  which  has  appeared  in  any  country.  The  illustrations,  nearly  SOO  in  number,  are 
most  excellent  in  character,  and  aid  materially  In  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Mr.  Moore's  book  is  an  honor  to  American 
scholarship  and  investigation,  and  deserves  the  widest  circulation  among  readers  who  possess  any  interest  in  what  he 
succeeds  In  making  a  most  interesting  subject."— Boston  Advertiser. 


Now  first  pablished.    Boyal  Svo,  $4.50.    Chbstbrfibld^s  Nbw  Lettbbs. 

LETTERS  OF  PHILIP  DORMER,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD, 

To  HIS  Godson  and  Successor.     Now  first  edited  from  the  originals,  with  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

By  the  Earl  op  Garkaryok.     With  portrait  and  illostrations.     Boyal  8vo,  $4.60. 

**The  charm  of  the  style,  the  attraction  of  the  unique  personality,  and  the  briUiant  observation  render  them  well  worth 
perusal.'*— Boole  Buyer.  

Sir  Gharlbs  W.  Dilkb's  new  book,  oniform  with  Jambs  Bryob's  **  American  Commonwealth." 

PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Charlbs  W.  Dilkb,  Bart    With  maps.    Large  12mo,  $4.00. 

"  One  of  the  most  Important  and  interesting  studies  of  the  time.**— A>to  Totlc  Tribune. 

**The  most  important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  materials  for  the  study  of  constitutional  and  politioal  institutions." 

—yew  Pbric  Am. 

Now  ready.     Bound  in  half  moroooo,  gilt  edges,  $18.00. 

THE  LIBRARY  REFERENCE  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  John  Bartholombw,  F.B.G.S.     A  complete  series  of  84  modem  maps.     With  Geographical  Index  to 

100,000  places.     Folio,  bound  in  half  moroooo,  gilt  edges,  $18.00. 

'*  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  maps  dSTOted  to  the  North  American  Continent,  and  particularly  to  the  admirable 
sertes  si?en  to  the  United  States.**— I>(iav  Nmoe. 

There  are  few  places  one  is  likely  to  enquire  fbr  that  will  not  be  found  in  this  AUas,  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by 
ts  df  the  copious  index  appended.^— TYmet. 


YoL  VtL  now  ready  of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  ooUeoted  works  of 

DE  QUINCEY. 

Edited  by  David  IIasson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Bhetorio  and  English  literatore  in  the  University  of 

Bdinborgh. 

Vol  yn.  Historical  Ebbays  akd  Bbsbabcubs  :— Casuistry  of  Boman  Meals— Pagan  Oracles— The 
Essenee— Secret  Societiee — Greece  onder  the  Bomans— Bevolution  of  Greece— The  Saliote»— Modem  Greece— 
BoTolt  of  the  Tartars— Ceylon,  etc.     12mo,  $1.25. 

*«*  This  sfUtUm  wia  be  oomp4etea  in  14  wOumes,  jnMtUhea  monOOv,  price  tl.96  eaOu 


THE     ADVENTURE     SERIES. 

THB   FIRST   VOLUMB,    NOW    RBADY. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNGER  SON. 

By  E.  J.  Trelawnt.      With  an  introduction  by  Edward  Garkett.     With  illustrations. 


12mo,  $1.50. 


ENGLISH   MEN  OF  ACTION  SERIES.     NEW  VOLUME, 

12mo,  cloth  limp,  60  cents  ;  edges  uncat,  75  cents. 

SIR    HENRY   HAVELOCK. 

By  Archibald  Forbes. 


BAVID  X.XVXirO8T0irE.    By  THOMAS  Huohks. 
RSWRT  THB  FIFTH.    By  Rer.  A.  J.  CnURCH. 
OBHBRAX*  OORDOM.    By  CoL  Sir  W.  Butleb. 
^ORD  IJL'nrREirOE.    By  Sir  Riohaiid  TnfPLB. 
WELI.IMOTOM.    By  Giorgb  Hoopir. 


DAMPXBR.    By  W.  Clabk  BoiBBLL. 

MOMK.   1^  Julian  Oobsrt. 

STRAFFORD.    By  H.  D.  TRAILL. 

^T^ARREM  HA8TXHOS.    By  Sir  Alfbbd  Ltall. 

PETERBOROUGH.    By  Wm.  Stbbbino. 


CAPTAIN  OOOK.    By  Walter  Bbsamt. 

*'  An  sdmlrsble  set  of  brief  btogrsplitos.    .    .    .    The  volnmes  are  small.  sttrsctlTe,  and  InexpenslTe.'*— Dial- 
•*  The  *  Bni^Ush  Hen  of  Action '  promises  to  be  a  notable  sertes  of  short  biographies.    The  sobjects  are  weU  chosen,  and  the 
anthors  almost  as  welL"— Bi»c^  

*«*  BaomiUrn  d  Co.^s  Catalogue  vsm  be  sent  free  by  maU  to  any  aOOress  on  appUoation, 

MACMILLAN   &  CO.,    112   Fourth   Avenue,   NEW  YORK. 

s 


•BOOKS- 

To   BE-  Published 

STANLET'S    GREAT  BOOK 


"There  is  no  other  manuscript,  printed  book  or  pamphlet,  this 
spring  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  i8^,  that  contains  any  account  of 
this  region  of  horrors  other  than  this  book  of  mine." 


BOOKS 


IN  JuNB  OR  July 

''IN   DARKEST   AFRICA 

AND    THE 

QUEST,  RESCUE,  AND  RETREAT  OF  EMIN 

GOVERNOR  OF  EQUATORIA*' 

Complete  in  Two  Octavo  Volumes  of  over  ^oo  Pages  each,  with 
Important  Maps,  Two  Portraits  on  Steel  and  Many  IVood 
Engravings.    Price,  complete,  ^7.^0,  in  clotb. 

THE  TEXT. 

"  In  Darkest  Africa,*'  besides  its  unequalled  interest  as  a  full 
and  coniplete  record  of  the  most  hazardous  and  eventful  of  all 
African  Explorations,  and  the  one  most  fruitful  of  important  dis- 
coveries, displays  Mr.  Stanley's  literary  skill  in  a  new  light  Marked 
by  an  unaffected  fervor  throughout,  it  is  yet  a  masterpiece  of  strong 
and  crisp  narration  and  of  graphic  description. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

These  are  made  from  sketches  and  photographs  by  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  staff.  They  are  by  the  best  American,  English,  and  French 
artists,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Frank  Fowler,  Mr.  Carroll  Beckwith, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Woodward,  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  Mr.  Montbard,  Mr.  Riou, 
Mr.  Forestier,  Mr.  Wardmuller,  and  Mr.  Schonberg. 

EDITION  DE  LUXE. 

There  will  also  be  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  with  the  text  on  the  best 
hand-made  paper,  and  the  illustrations  specially  printed  from  the 
wood  blocks  on  India  paper  and  mounted.  It  will  contain  additional 
illustrations,  and  the  two  portraits  of  Mr.  Stanley,  engraved  on  steel, 
will  be  the  first  impressions  before  letters,  printed  on  Japanese  paper 
and  mounted.  This  edition  will  be  limited  to  250  copies  for 
America;  price,  $60.  Each  copy  will  be  numbered  and  will  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

^^*^^  Sold  only  by  subscription  through  authorized  agents,  to  whom  ex- 
elusive  territory  will  be  assigned.     Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


CHARLES  SCR/BNER'S  SONS,  74}  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPERS  gg  PERIODICALS: 

Are  Women 
Careless  of  Money: 

U  e  question  which  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE  answers  in  a  direct  and  forcible 

article  which  CTcry  woman  should  read^  in 

For  JUNE  (for  sale  at  all  News  stands).  l^ 


k. 
^ 
k 

fA 


l^ 
^ 

^ 
« 


Edited  by  Edward  W.  Bok.     Assisted  by  a  corps  of  trained  wnteis. 
^J  Other  bright  articles  in  the  same  issue  include 

^  How  to  Close  a  Town  House  for  Summer, 

^  treated  in  a  practical  manner  by  FLORENCE  HOWE  HALL; 

^  The  Best  Out-door  Sports  for  Girls, 

^\  full  of  health-giying  suggestions,  by  ELLEN  LeQARDB; 

^  Summer  Widowers, 

^^  left  in  town  by  their  wives  during  Summer,  as  sketched  by  PERCY  VERB;  f^ 

^  The  Romance  of  a  New  York  House,  j^ 

^n    tellin<^  the  pathetic  story  of  the  closed  palace  of  a  well-known  New  York  millionaire;     \i 

S  The  Story  of  a  Balloon  Wedding.  fc 

^^  An  adventurous  couple's  unique  wedding  trip;  VfZ 

How  to  Act  when  in  Society. 

Full  of  good  advice  to  young  women; 

Together  with  Stories,  Poems,  and  pq>ular  articles  by 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY,  Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  ,, 

T.  DeWITT  TALMAGE,  KATE  UPSON  CLARK,  fy' 

KATE  TANNATT  WOODS,        ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX,  jSS 

MAUD  HOWE,  MARY  J.  HOLMES,  LINA  BEARD.  \U 


i 


r 

Our  four  Summer  numbers ^  beautifully  illustratedy  will  be  unequeUedfar  tP 

out-door  reading.     Why  not  make  a  trial  of  the  Journal  tt* 

with  these  Summer  numbers?  '^ 

These  Four  Numbers  for  Forty  Cents. 

BBNT  TO  YOUR  ADDRESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OR  SEASHORE.  [^ 

The  JUNE  number  is  now  on  the  news  stands.  |^ 

Single  Copies  lo  cents.    $x.oo  per  year.  ^ 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  jjf' 
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BOOKS 


STANLEY'S    WORKS 

PUBLISHED   BY  HARPER  &   BROTHERS. 


The  Dark  Continent. 

Through  the  Dark  Continent ;  or,  The  Sources  of  the  Nile,  Around  the  Great  Lakes 
of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Down  the  Livingstone  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
With  149  Illustrations  and  Colored  Maps.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  pp.  xxxv., 
1088.    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7.50. 


Such  a  series  of  extraordinary  incidents  has  not  often 
been  recorded  The  book  is  like  a  fascinating  romance. 
He  who  takes  it  up  to  glance  through  its  pages  will  read 
on  and  on  till  he  hasfinished^  in  spite  of  himself — Cin- 
cinnati COMMBRCIAL. 

No  summary  of  this  remarkable  journey  can  do  justice 
to  the  fascinating  volumes  in  which  Stanley  records  his 
experience.  His  work  has  all  the  absorbing  interest  of 
romance, — N*  Y.  TiMKS. 


The  story  seems  to  resemble  the  vast  river  along  whose 
course  its  scene  is  laid^  gathering  strength^  intensity^  and 
volume  as  it  proceeds,  until  at  last  there  is  laid  before 
the  reader^ s  imagination  a  picture  of  danger,  terrible 
escape,  and  thrilling  adventure,  so  striking  that  we 
know  not  where  to  find  a  parallel  for  its  absorbing  iii- 
terest.  ,  ,  ,  For  deep  dramatic  interest  we  know  of 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  travel  equalling 
the  scenes  here  described, ^\jo»DO»  Daily  News. 


The  Congo, 


The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State.  A  Story  of  Work  and  Exploration. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  pp.  xxxviii.,  1012.  With  over  One  Hundred  Full- 
page  and  Smaller  Illustrations ;  Colored  Maps  and  Marginal  Notes.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  $7.50. 


The  record  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  done  for  civili' 
sation  in  our  times,  and  which  promises  results  whose 
magnitude  and  importance,  both  for  Africa  and  for 
CMstendom  in  general,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
predict. — Indkp£ndknt,  N.  Y. 


Must  certainly  become  one  of  the  first  of  that  series 
of  African  classics  which  the  New  World  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  about  to  inspire.  At  once  a  romance 
and  a  masterly  history  of  the  most  romantic  undertaking 
our  generation  has  known, — London  TELEGRAPH. 


Coomassie  and  Magdala, 


The  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  in  Africa.  By  HENRY  M.  STANLEY,  pp.  xiv., 
506.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3.50. 

Mr,  Stanley  has  indelibly  writem  his  name  on  three  We  commend  it  as  a  spirited  and  graphic  story  of  an 

out  of  the  four  parts  of  Africa  which  have  the  most      expedition  which  reflected  credit  on  all  who  took  part  in 
romantic  interest, — LONDON  DAILY  News.  it, — London  Standard. 

Emin's  Rescue. 

The  Story  of  Emin's  Rescue  as  told  in  Stanley's  Letters..  Published  by  Mr.  Stanley's 
permission.  Edited  by  J.  ScOTT  Keltie,  Librarian  to  the  Royjil  Geographical 
Society.     With  Map  of  the  Route.     8vo,  Cloth,  50  Cents. 


The  book  is  issued  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
thousands  who  have  a  craving  for  anything  and  every- 
thing relating  to  an  expedition  which  everybody  is  talk* 
ing  about,  but  the  full  record  of  which  when  published 
would  be  beyond  their  means  and  reach.  The  story  so 
full  of  momentous  adventure  is  told  with  a  moderation 
and  modesty  which  only  adds  to  its  interest  and  power, 
— Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chicago. 


IVe  have  here  a  graphic  account  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  man.  It  is 
told  in  a  breety,  free-and-easy  fcuhion,  the  dauntless 
leader  apparently  unconscious  of  the  heroism,  courage, 
and  laboriousness  with  which  he  has  discharged  his 
unique  mission,  ,  .  .  His  story  is  told  with  sim- 
plicity, but  with  a  certain  graphic  vividness  thcU  is  very 
attractivc—J^VNKfiK  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 


Tki  above  works  an  for  sale  by  all  booksellers ^  or  will  be  sent^  postage  prepaid ^  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  0/  price. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Peny. 
Each  with  Portrait ;  i  amo,  cloth,  $1.25  per  volume. 

11.— THE  HAPPY  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  MARIE  LOUISE. 

The  epoch  covered  by  the  brief  residence  of  Marie  Louise  in  France  was  the  climax 
o£  the  Napoleonic  era.  Napoleon  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power ;  the  empire  at  its  great- 
est extent.  No  court  in  the  world  was  ever  so  brilliant.  M.  de  Saint-Amand's  picture  of 
these  "happy  days"  is  very  real  and  striking.  The  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  marriage 
at  Vienna  and  that  at  Paris,  of  the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome,  the  balls  and  f&tes  at 
Paris,  Versailles,  and  Saint  Cloud,  the  processions  and  audiences  and  public  entertain- 
ments, pass  before  the  reader  in  dazzling  succession.  The  private  life  of  the  imperial 
couple,  Napoleon's  playfulness  with  his  offspring  and  his  tenderness  to  his  young  wife, 
the  character  of  Marie  Louise,  the  impression  she  made  on  the  French  people,  the  com- 
position of  her  household,  are  described  with  especial  fullness. 

I.— THE  WIFE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL 

"Napoleon's  is  the  most  prominent  figure  in  this,  as  it 
must  be  in  every  record  of  courts  and  intrigues  at  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  a  charming  book  and  a 
valuable  one.  It  gives  a  gossiping  and  entertaining  pic- 
ture of  life  at  the  French  capital  in  what  the  author  regards 
as  Napoleon's  best  days,  before  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
his  head.  It  is  a  social  rather  than  a  political  sketch,  and 
deals  with  the  hidden  springs  of  action  rather  than  with  the 
action  itself." — Brooklyn  Times. 

In  Press: 
IIE.-MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  AND  THE   END  OF  THE 
__  ANCIENT  REGIME. 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  Loois  Antoine  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,   his  Private  Secretary.     Edited  by  Col- 
R.  W.  Phipps.     New  and  revised  edition,  with  34  full-page  portraits  and  other  illus- 
trations.    The  set,  4  vols.,  izmo,  in  a  box,  cloth,  (5.00 ;  half  calf,  ^10.00. 
"By  publishing  this  work  handsomely  but  inexpensively,  Charles  Scribner's  Sous 
have  made  it  possible  for  many  people  to  read  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  enlight- 
ening books  of  personal  gossip  to  be  found  in  any  literature.     It  is  far  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  the  Napoleonic  memoirs,  and  in  this  attractive  form,  with  its  numerous  excel- 
lent illustrations,  it  will  doubtless  find  its  way  into  many  libraries." — Philadelpkia  Press. 


BOOKS' 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

LITTLE  SAINT  ELIZABETH 

and  Other  Stories.     By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.     With  tz  new 

drawings  by  Reginald  B.  Birch.     Square  8vo,  $1-50. 

"  'Saint  Elizabeth'  is  simply  charming." — London  Times. 
"All  young  folks  will  welcome  a  volume  of  stories  by  the 
author  of  '  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.'  Little  Saint  Elizabeth 
is  one  of  the  most  winning  and  pathetic  of  Mrs.  Burnett's 
child  heroines.  The  fairy  tales  which  follow  her  history,  re- 
told from  a  lost  fairy  book,  are  quite  charming." — The  Aihe- 
tueum.  "All  of  the  stories  are  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Reginald  B.  Birch." — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

MRS.  BURNETT'S  OTHER  BOOKS.  Vaoabondia  (cl.,  $1.25  ;  p.,  .jo) 
—The  Pretty  Sistir  of  Jos*  (illustraied,  cl.,  (i.oo)  —That  Lass 
O'  Lowkib's  (d.,  91.35  ;  p.,  .50) — A  Fair  Barbarian  (cL,  $1.15  ;  p., 
.50) — Through  One  Administration  (cl.,  9i.So) — Louisiana  (cl., 
ti.as)— Haworth's  (cl..  $1.35)— SuEi-y  Tim,  and  Other  Stories 
(d.,  ti. 35)  — Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (illaiirated,  d.,  $3.00)  — 
Saka  Cbewe  (illastrncd,  d.,  ti.oo)  —  Lindsay's  Luck  (p.,  .  w)  — 
Pretty  Polly  Pbmbxrtok  (p.,  ,40)  — Kathleen  (,■>,,  .40)  — Theo 
(P'l  30)  —  Hiss  Crespigny  (p.,  .30). 

ENGUSH  LANDS,  LETTERS,  AND  KINGS. 

By  Donald  G.  Mitcbblu     VoL  IL     From  Elizabeth  to  Anne,     izmo,  $1.50. 

"  Like  the  author's  first  volume  on  the  earlier  English  authors,  this  new  volume  is  un- 
pretentious, chatty,  yet  full  of  information,  which  is  imparted  so  pleasantly  that  the  per- 
son who  receives  it  will  imagine  himself  reading  merely  to  pass  time.  These  talks  are 
quite  as  full  and  profound  as  any  one  not  a  persistent  student  of  English  literature  will 
desire,  and  they  might  be  read  aloud  to  advantage  in  almost  any  family's  sitting-room." 

Vol.  1.     From  Celt  to  Tudor,     iimo,  %i.%o. 

THE  BROUGHTON  HOUSE. 

By  Bliss  Perry.     lamo,  $1-35. 

In  this  book,  the  look,  the  life,  the  features,  the  incidents,  the  habits  of  a  Connecticut 
river  town  are  etched  with  a  delicate  sense  of  pictorial 
light  and  shade  and  of  composition.  The  characters  are 
real  personages,  who  will  be  readily  recognized  as  types 
of  the  people  to  be  found  in  many  New  England  villages, 
under  the  surface  of  whose  lives  runs  a  current  of  dra- 
"    matic  intensity  that  gives  vividness  to  the  portraits. 

THE  LAWTON  GIRL 

By  Harold  Frederic,     tamo,  cloth,  $1.35  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"A  novel  that  is  a  real  and  permanent  addition  to  literature  is  a  rare  thing,  but  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic's  '  The  Lawton  Girl '  is  such  an  addition.  The  Lawton  girl  and  her 
fellow  characters  are  very  real  and  very  typical,  in  a  word,  and  the  town  of  Thessaly, 
N.  v.,  wherein  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place,  is,  with  all  its  various  activities  and 
characteristics  not  less  so." — Harritburgk  Telegraph. 


BOOKS 


CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS  NEW  BOOKS. 

BRIGHT  SKIES  AND  DARK  SHADOWS. 

By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.     With  maps.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"Whatever  he  puts  his  hand  to  Dr.  Field  is  sure  to  render  interesting,  and  his  volume 
of  observations,  descriptions,  and  reflections,  based  upon  a  trip  to  and  through  the  South 
to  Florida,  is  characterized  by  his  best  literary  qualities.  His  presence  at  the  South 
naturally  led  Dr.  Field  to  reflect  upon  the  negro  problem,  and  he  devotes  seven  chapters 
in  this  book  to  a  candid,  temperate,  and  forceful  discussion  of  it" — N,  F.  Tribune. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR:  Gibraltar  (illustrated,  $2.00)— Old  Spain  and  New  Spain  ($1.50)— From 
THE  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden  Horn  (f  2.00)— From  Egtpt  to  Japan  ($2.00)— On  the 
Desert  ($2.00)— Among  the  Holy  Hills  ($1.50)— The  Greek  Islands,  and  Turkey  after  the 
War  ($1.50). 

EXPIATION. 

By  Octave  Thanet.     Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

''  A  remarkably  powerful  story  of  guerilla  life  in  Arkansas  during  the  rebellion.  It 
is  told  with  exceptional  vigor,  and  with  a  dramatic  picturesqueness,  and  a  vivid  force 
that  hold  the  interest  steadily  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  great  skill ;  the  plot  is  simple  but  exciting.  There  are  many  admirable  illustrations 
by  A.  B.  Frost." — Boston  Saturday  Gazette. 

DAY   AND  NIGHT  STORIES. 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan.     i2mo,  cloth,  ^i.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"  Almost  the  only  new  book  immediately  promised  by  any  of  the  Boston  writers  who 
are  at  all  well  known  is  the  collection  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan.  The  motto 
which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  chosen  for  his  title-page  is  the  line  from  '  Hamlet ' :  '  O  day  and 
night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange,'  and  it  accords  well  with  the  weird  wonder  stories 
which  are  included  in  the  volume,  and  which  made  so  deep  an  impression  when  they 
appeared  in  Scribner's  Magazine." — Arlo  Bates. 

WITH  THE  BEST  INTENTIONS. 

A  Mid-summer  Episode.     By  Marion  Harland.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"  A  versatile  and  popular  novelist." — New  York  Tribune.  "  Marion  Harland  is 
essentially  an  agreeable  writer,  and  she  has  won  for  herself  a  pleasant  position  with  the 
reading  public.  Nearly  all  her  novels  have  been  popular." — New  York  Times,  "What- 
ever subject  our  authoress  touches,  she  writes  upon  it  con  amore,  in  such  a  manner  that  her 
narrative  seems  like  tales  told  around  a  fireside." — Boston  Courier. 

THE  INDEX  GUIDE 

To  Travel  and  Art  Study  in  Europe.  By  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  A.M.  With  Plans  and 
Catalogues  of  the  Chief  Art  Galleries,  Tables  of  Routes,  and  160  Illustrations.  i6mo, 
leather,  Revised  Edition  for  1890,  with  New  Maps,  etc.,  $3.oa 

**  The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Mexican  history,  geography,  archi- 
tecture, institutions,  and  scenery.  The  tourists  now  pouring  into  Mexico  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  slip  'The  Mexican  Guide'  into  their  portmanteaus,  however  limited 
the  space  may  be." — The  Critic, 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS^  NEW  BOOKS. 

STANLEY'S  HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE: 

Travels,  Adventures,  and  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  Including  an  Account  of  Four 
Months'  Residence  with  Dr.  Livingstone.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  With  six  maps 
and  more  than  50  illustrations,  28  being  full  page.     8vo,  $3.50. 

"The  air  of  romance  which  has  surrounded  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  will 
be  found  upon  the  perusal  of  this  volume  to  be  surpassed  by  the  marvellous  energy  with 
which  it  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Stanley  has  presented  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest"— New  York  Tribune,  "  It  is  full  of  picturesque  description,  of  racy  portraiture  of 
individuals,  and  graphic  and  vigorous  accounts  of  adventure  as  thrilling  as  any  traveller 
need  wish  to  tell." — New  York  Times, 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY'S  MY  KALULU. 

Prince,  King,  and  Slave.  A  Story  of  Central  Africa.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  With 
many  illustrations.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"A  fresh,  breezy,  stirring  story  for  youths,  interesting  in  itself  and  full  of  information 
regarding  life  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid." — New  York 
Times.  "  If  the  young  reader  is  fond  of  strange  adventures,  he  will  find  enough  in  this 
volume  to  delight  him  all  winter,  and  he  will  be  hard  to  please  who  is  not  charmed  with 
its  graphic  pages." — Boston  Journal. 

THE  VIKING  AGE,  BY  PAUL  B.  DU  CHAILLU. 

The  Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Ancestors  of  th^  English-speaking 
Nations.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  With  1,400  illustrations.  2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth, 
$7.50  ;  three-quarters  calf,  $12.50. 

"  M.  Du  Chaillu's  book  is  full  of  valuable  information  respecting  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  ancient  Norse  people.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  museum  of  Northern 
antiquities,  covering  the  entire  field  of  Scandinavian  archaeology.  The  extracts  from 
the  Sagas  which  are  furnished  must  whet  the  appetite  of  students  of  Norse  literature." 

—-Riifddelphia  Record. 

THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

Its  Construction,  Development,  Management,  and  Appliances.  Introduction  by  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley.     With  255  illustrations.     Large  Svo,  $6.00  net. 

"  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  single  work  which  so  focuses  the  manifold  aspects  of 
that  prodigious  energy,  skill,  inventive  genius,  administrative  capacity  and  power  of  or- 
ganization, which  are  exhibited  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  man,  through  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  American  Railway.  The  book  should  find  a  large 
circulation,  for  its  matter  is  most  valuable." — New  York  Tribune. 


AMONG  CANNIBALS. 

An  Account  of  Four  Years'  Travel  in  Australia  and  of  Camp  Life  with  the  Aborigines  of 
Queensland.     By  Carl  Lumholtz,  M.A.     Fully  illustrated.     Svo,  $5.00. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  past  year  has  been  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz's 
account  of  his  long  residence  among  the  cannibals  of  Southern  Australia.  No  such 
study  of  life  among  the  lowest  order  of  human  beings  has,  we  think,  ever  appeared." 

—New  York  Evening  Post. 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS, 

Popular  Fiction  in  Yellow  Paper  Covers. 


**jVi7  collection  of  books  put  out  in  popular  form^  atid  at  a  low  price ^  has  so  much  to  commend 
it  to  the  public  as  this  series.     The  success  of  the  series  is  deserved.** — Chicago  Tribune. 

PARTIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NEW  VOLUMES  FOR  1890. 


THE  LAWTON  GIRL. 
By  Harold  Frederic.     50  cents. 

*'The  pathos  and  force  of  it  are  of  a  kind  with  that 
which  moves  one  every  day.  It  has  abundantly  the 
essentia]  quality  of  human  interest." — Life. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  STORIES. 
By  T.  R.  Sullivan.     50  cents. 

"Mr.  Sullivan's  style  is  at  once  easy  and  refined, 
conveying  most  happily  that  atmosphere  of  good  breed- 
ing and  polite  society  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
novel  of  manners,  but  which  so  many  of  them  lament- 
ably faU  oV'—The  Nation. 

WITH  THE  BEST  INTENTIONS. 
By  Marion  Harland.    50  cents. 

"There  is  a  certain  frankness  and  freshness,  a  cer- 
tain absence  of  conventional  formality,  a  certain  atmos- 
phere of  pood  fellowship  about  her  novels,  which  is 
very  winmng." — N  Y.  Evening  Post. 


EXPIATION. 

By  Octave  Thanet.     Illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Frost.    50  cents. 

**An  exceedingly  spirited,  well-told,  and  interesting 
Southern  story.  The  story  is  briefly  told,  but  every 
sentence  counts,  and  it  is  impressive  and  absorbing." 

—N.  K  THhtmt. 

BONAVENTURE. 
By  George  W.  Cable.    50  cents. 

"It  is  just  what  the  sub-title  proclaims,  a  prose-pas- 
toral, charming  in  conception,  delightful  in  style,  and 
sweet  and  wholesome  throughout" — Albany  Argus. 

PHILIP  NOLAN'S  FRIENDS. 
By  E.  E.  Hale.     50  cents. 

"There  is  no  question,  we  think,  that  this  is  Mr. 
Hale's  completest  and  best  novel.  The  characters  are 
for  the  most  part  well  drawn,  and  several  of  them  are 
admirable."— r^i^  Atlantic  Monthly. 


JAMBS  ANTHONY  FROUDE : 
The  Two  Chie£s  of  Dunboy $0  50 

ROBERT  LOUIS  8TBVENSON : 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae 50 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 25 

Kidnapped 50 

The  Nferry  Men,  and  other  Tales     ....  35 

New  Arabian  Nights 30 

The  Dynamiter  (with  Mrs.  Stevenson)     ...  30 

The  Black  Arrow.     JllustraUd.        .        ...        .  50 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON  : 

The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger  ?  and  other  Stories     .        .  50 

Rudder  Urange 60 

The  Christmas  Wreck,  and  other  Stories        .        .  50 

Amos  Kilbright,  Mrith  other  Stories  ....  50 

JOBL  CHANDLER  HARRIS: 

Free  Joe,  and  other  Georgian  Sketches  ...  50 

MARION  HARLAND: 

Judith ;  A  Chronicle  of  Old  Virginia       ...  50 

BRANDBR  MATTHEWS: 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Stories    ...  50 

The  Last  Meeting 50 

A.  A.  HAYBS: 

'fhe  Jesuit's  Ring :  A  Romance  of  Mount  Desert  .  50 

ROBERT  GRANT: 

Face  to  Face      .        .        • 50 

GBOROB  PARSONS  LATHROP: 

An  Echo  of  Passion 50 

Newport:  A  Novel 50 

In  the  Distance 50 

GBOROB  W.  CABLB: 

Old  Creole  Days  (in  two  parts)        .        .        each,  30 

Dr.  Sevier 50 


FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT: 

Vagabondia $0  50 

A  Fair  Barbarian 5° 

That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's 50 

Lindsay's  Luck,  and  other  Stories    ....  30 

Pretty  Polly  Pemberton 40 

Kathleen 40 

Theo 30 

Miss  Crespigny 30 

H.  C.  BUNNER: 
The  Midge 50 

BRANDBR  MATTHBWS~H.  C.  BUNNER: 
In  Partnership :  Studies  in  Story  Telling         .       .      50 

THOMAS  A.  JANVIER : 
Color  Studies 50 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE : 

Triumphant  Democracy V> 

An  American  Four-in-hand  in  Britain      ...      35 

HJALMAR  H.  BOYBSEN : 
Gunnar :  A  Tale  of  Norse  Life        ....      5° 

J.  T.  WHEELWRIGHT : 

A  Child  of  the  Century 50 

MAX  0*RELL: 
John  Bull  and  His  Island P 

J.  D.  J.  KELLBY : 

A  Desperate  Chance 5° 

F.  J.  STIM80N : 

The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane 5° 

The  Residuary  Legatee 35 

Guemdale 5^ 

ANDREW  LANG: 

The  Mark  of  Cain ^5 
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CHARLES  SCRJBNERS  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS 

HOW  SHALL  WE   REVISE 

the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  ?    A  Bundle  of  Papers  by  Seven  Eminent  Divines. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $i.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

CONTENTS:  The  Advance  Towards  Revision,  by  Prof,  Charles  A,  Briggs^  J9.J9,— Dogmatic  Confession- 
ALiSM  versus  Revision,  by  Prof.  Llewellyn  J,  Evans^  D.D, —  Sovereignty  and  Freedom,  both  Essen- 
tial TO  THE  System,  by  the  Rev,  Erskine  N.  White^  D,D,—  Paul's  Argument  in  Rom.  IX. -XI.,  by 
Prof,  Marvin  R.  Vincent^  D,D, —  Divine  Mercy  Morally  Obligatory,  by  the  Rev,  Charles  H,  Park- 
hurst^  D,D.— That  Tenth  Chapter,  by  Prof,  Charles  A,  Briggs,  D,D.'-'K  Non-Growing  Creed, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  M,  Hamilton,  D,D, — The  Confession  Tested  by  Scripture,  by  Prof,  Charles  A, 
^^HS^^  A  A— A  New  Creed,  by  the  Rev,  Charles  L,  Thompson^  />./>.— Proof-Texts  of  the  Confession. 

These  papers  present  the  views  of  what  may  be  called  the  progfressive  wing  of  the 

revisionists,  and  point  the  way  that  the  revision  movement  will  be  likely  to  take.     The 

volume  is  intended  for  the  people,  and  not  merely  for  ministers,  and  will  be  of  interest 

to  all  denominations  because  it  opens  up  the  great  theological  questions  of  the  times. 

PERSONAL  CREEDS  \ 

or,  How  to  Form  a  Working-Theory  of  Life.     By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.     i2mo,  cloth, 

$1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

CONTENTS :  Moral  Beginnings  —  Living  in  Touch  with  Christ's  Spirit  —  Nearer  Ends  of 
Heavenly  Truths  —  Human  Forgiveness  a  Measure  for  the  Dfvine  —  God  in  Our  Lives  — 
Jesus's  Argument  for  Immortality  —  Practical  Views  of  Future  Retribution  —  Points  of 
Contact  Between  this  Life  and  the  Next. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Smyth  endeavors  to  lay  hold  of  the  higher  heavenly  truths  by  the 
earthly  ends  of  them,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  to  find  for  our  creeds  some  vital  point  of 
contact  between  this  life  and  that  to  come.  Thus  he  attempts  to  match  creed  and  life, 
and  to  show  how  real  theology  must  grow  out  of  real  life.  That  part  of  the  book  relating 
to  •* practical  views  of  future  retribution"  will  attract  attention  as  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  "new  theology"  deals  with  the  retribution  aspects  of  life  and  the  Bible. 

THE  NATURE  AND  METHOD  OF  REVELATION. 

By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Prof essor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Yale.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Prof.  Fisher  sets  forth  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  historical  process  of 
Divine  Revelation,  explaining  the  ground-work  of  historical  reality  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  dealing  also  with  important  topics  in  New  Testament  criticism.  A 
few  of  the  subjects  are,  "The  Gradualness  of  Revelation,"  "Revelation  and  Faith,"  "The 
Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Gospels,"  "  The  Theological  Ideas  of  Matthew  Arnold,"  and 
"  Huxley's  Comments  on  the  Gospels." 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PREACHING. 

By  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  volume  of  lectures  upon  any  special  subject  such  as  this 
more  stimulating  to  the  laity,  owing  to  the  range  of  the  addresses  and  the  variety  of 
topics  included  within  it  The  first  two  consider  the  philosophy  of  preaching;  the  third, 
"the  personal  element  in  preaching";  and  after  them  follow  "the  ethical  element,"  "the 
biblical  element,"  "the  spiritual  element,"  and  finally  "the  practical  element"  Thus  the 
reader's  attention  is  invited  to  the  philosophy  of  the  pulpit  in  its  profoundest  sense,  and 
not  to  the  machinery  of  preaching. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent,  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  ^  by 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS,  MMen,  743  &  745  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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SCRIBNER  &  WELFORD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BT  TBB  AJXTHOR  OF  "NATURAL  LAW  IS  THB  SPIRITUAL  WORLD." 

TROPICAL   AFRICA. 

By  Professor  Hbnry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.O.S.    With  six  maps  and  illuBtraiions.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

TlilB  work  gives  readers,  who  just  at  this  time  are  espedallj  Interested  in  African  affairs,  a  rapid  ^ance  at  sdme  ehieflj 
important  phases  of  African  life ;  a  narrative  of  the  personal  adventures  of  a  traveller  with  aonte  observation  and  a  wonderful 
^ft  in  describing  the  essential  points  of  his  subject.  Professor  Drommond  entered  Central  Africa  from  the  Sooth,  oo  the 
Zambesi  river,  travelling  northward  up  Lake  Nyassa,  through  a  oonntrv  which  at  this  time  is  ahnost  the  centre  of  attention. 
He  touches  brlelly  upon  the  slave  trade,  recent  explorations,  the  life  of  the  natives,  the  mlssionarj  woilc.  the  eutomoioey  and 
geology  of  Africa ;  and  gives  Just  such  information  as  one  who  has  not  time  to  read  deeply  on  the  subject  is  anxious  to  know, 
le  maps,  X)elno  the  most  mnoem,  are  of  exceptional  value. 


"We  know  of  no  book  on  the  subject  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  majoilty  of  the  readingpublic'' 

—New  TorJe  Churcftman, 


**  Nothing  that  we  have  read  is  so  full  of  really  valualde 
infonnation  oonceming  Central  Africa." 


THE   MARRIAGES  OF  THE    BOURBONS. 

By  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Binoham.     With  illnstrationB.     2  vols.,  8yo,  $7.60. 

'*  Captain  Bingham  is  an  anecdotal  master  in  history  and  biography,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  dynastic  annals  of 
France  and  of  those  memoirs  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  French's  literature,  and  throw  so  vivid  but  so  dubious  a  light  on  the 
world  of  ante-chambers  and  boudoirs.    To  his  favorite  task  he  brings  the  curiosity  of  a  courtter  and  the  skin  of  a  loomaUst." 

—LonOon  Dally  Seuog, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  IN  TENNYSON  LAND. 


Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Thomas  Tylkb,  H.A., 
of  the  University  of  London,  editor  of  "Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  "  (1609)  in  f  ac-stmlle ;  author  of  **The  Philosophy 
of  Hamlet,"  etc.,  etc..  with  portraits  of  William  Herbert, 
Barl  of  Pembroke ;  of  his  mother.  Mary,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, and  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fitton.    Post  8vo,  doth,  $3.00. 

HAYTI;  OR,  THE  BLACK  REPUBLIC. 

By  Sir  Spbnobb  St.  John,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  Her  Majes^'s 
Minister's-Besldent  and  Consul-General  in  Hayti,  now  Her 
Majesty's  Special  Envoy  to  Mexico.  New  edition.  Revised, 
with  a  map,  large  crown  8vo,  IS.60. 

ITALIAN   CHARACTERS  IN  THE   EPOCH 

OF   UNIFICATION. 

By  the  Covmtbbs  Byklyk  Mabtimxngo  Cbsabbboo.  8vo, 
cloth,  $8.75. 

CoMTKKTB :  RioMoli  —  Settembiini  —  Manln — The  Poerios — 
lyAzeglio— Ugo  Baasi— Bizio— The  GairollB,  etc.,  etc. 


Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Home  and  Barly  Snironndiiifi 
of  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  an  Attempt  to  Identlft  the 
Scenes  and  Trace  the  Influences  of  llncolnshlie  in  bis 
Works.  By  J.  Cumino  Walisbs.  With  12  lllustrationB  by 
F.  G.  KnroN,  by  drawings  from  j^otographs  and  Sketdies 
taken  especially  for  the  author.  The  jmctures  indade  rep- 
resentations of  Somersby  Bectory,  The  Moated  Grange. 
The  Brook,  The  MiU,  Louth  Grammar  School.  TemiyBOO*! 
Birthplace.   Demy  8vo,  white  cloth,  gilt,  $i.7S. 

FLOWERS    FROM    A   PERSIAN    GARDEN 

AND    OTHER    PAPERS. 
By  W.  A.  Clouston,  author  of  **  Popular  Tales  and  FIcttoDs." 
ISmo,  doth,  f  1.76. 

THE   NEW    SPIRIT. 

Bssays,  Biographical  and  Critical,  by  Havklock  Bexib.  editor 
of  *'  The  Mermaid  Series  of  English  Dramatists."    Sro^ 
cloth.  $2.76. 
VCoimiREs:  Diderot— Heine-Whitman— Ibsen— ToMol,  etc 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  Hayblock  Ellis.     Most  of  the  yolumes  will  be  illustrated,  containing  between  300  and  400  pages. 
Others  to  follow  at  short  intervals.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  $1.25  per  vol. 

NBW  rOLUMB, 

^  THE   VILLAGE   COMMUNITY, 

With  Special  Refbbbncb  to  thb  Origin  and  Fobm  of  its  Subyivals  ik  Britain.     With  maps  and 
plans.    By  George  L.  Ooschb. 

PREVIOUS 
ELECTRICITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE. 


By  G.  W.  DS  TuNZKLMAN.    With  88  iUoBtrations. 

"The  work  is  well  illustrated,  and  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
hard  to  suggeet  how  it  could  be  bettered  as  a  brief  popular  expo- 
sition of  its  subject."— <Stiol«man. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  AND  EXPRESSION. 

By  P.  Mamtboazza.  President  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Anthro- 
pology.   Hlostrated. 
Prof.  Mantegazza  is  a  brilliant  and  versatile  author,  and  this 
work  has  been  already  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
goaffes. 


VOLUBiBS, 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SEX. 

By  Prot  Patrick  GiDDm  and  J.  Asraim  Thqmbon.  With  IN 
illustrations  and  822  pages. 
''A  work  which,  for  range  and  grasp,  mastery  of  material,  oriicl- 
nality.  and  incislvenees  of  style  and  treatment,  is  not  readijy 
to  be  matched  in  the  long  list  of  modem  books  designed  more  or 
lees  to  popularize  science.  ''—SootUA  LeaOer. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARYANS. 

By  Dr.  IBAAO  Tatlob.   With  nomerons  lUnstratiODs. 

A  fresh  and  highly  interesting  account  of  the  present  state  o( 
speculation  on  a  much  debated  nistorical  question. 


EVOLUTION    AND    DISEASE. 
By  J.  Bland  Suiton.    180  iUnstratlons. 


*'  The  Contemporary  Soienoe  Series  **  win  bring  within  general  reach  the  beet  that  Is  known  and  ttionght  in  an  depaitmeati 
or  modem  scientiflc  research.  An  the  qnestlons  of  modem  life— the  various  social  and  politico-eoonomical  problems  of  to-dsy, 
the  most  recent  researches  in  the  knowledge  of  man,  the  past  and  present  experlenoes  of  the  race,  and  the  natore  of  its  eoft- 
ronment— win  be  frankly  investigated  and  clearly  presented. 

The  foUowtog  wrttera,  among  others,  are  preparing  volnmea  for  this  series:  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Prof.  G.  P.  Fltigerild.  Prof.  J. 
Qelkc,  Q.  L  Gomme.  B.  C.  K.  Conner.  Prof.  J.  Jastrow  fWIsoonsin),  E.  Sidney  Hartland.  Prof.  C.  H.  HerfOrd,  J.  Blsnd 
Sutton,  Dr.  O.  Mercier,  Sidney  Webb,  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead,  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  ^t  Louis,  Mo.),  etc 

*  ^*    l^aabovebookisentuponreceiptofadoeriised  price.     Catalogues  of  (mr  regular  stock  wiU  be  mailed,  f 
desired,  to  those  interested, 

SCRIBNER  &  WELFORD.  743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SCRIBNER  &  WELFORD'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    BARBIZON    SCHOOL    OF    PAINTERS. 

By  Datid  Croal  Thomson,  author  of  *'The  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Bewick,*'  and  **  The  Life  of  H.  K. 
Browne/'  A  complete  biographical  and  critical  account  of  the  group  of  five  celebrated  French  painters 
known  as  the  Barbizon  School, 

THEODORE  BOUSSEAU,  NABCISSE  VIBOILIO  DIAZ, 

JEAN  FRAN9OIS  MILLET,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNT, 

AND 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  OAMILLE  GOROT. 

One  yolume,  quarto  (800  pages),  limited  Large  Paper  Edition,  only  100  copies  printed  with  the  illustra- 
tions on  special  paper.     Each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author.     Price,  $20.00  net. 

In  tills  work,  many  represeotatioiis  will  be  gtven  of  pictures,  drawings,  and  portraits,  In  Tsrioos  methods  of  reprodnction— 
etching,  photogravure,  wood  engraving,  etc  The  lllnstratlona  will  be  selected  from  the  chief  works  of  the  artists,  and  will  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  adequately  Interpret  the  various  powers  of  the  painters.  The  aim  of  the  series  of  biographies  in  the 
volume  will  be  to  give  the  »cng*M^  r«idmg  public,  for  the  flrat  time,  the  often  romantic  and  always  interesting  story  of  the 
lives  of  these  great  paintersTup  to  the  present  tliere  has  been  no  illustrated  wort:  of  this  nature,  either  in  French  or  in  English. 


OUR  VICB-RBOAL   LIFB  IN   INDIA. 

Selections  from  my  Journal.  1884-1888,  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Dnfferln  and  Ava.    With  Portrait.    2  vols.,  Svo,  $9.00. 

"Lady  Dufferin's  Journal  should  be  read  if  only  for  the 
aoopunt  it  gives  of  the  trulv  noble  work  with  which  her  name 
will  alwavt  be  connected.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  every- 
thing  tliat  concerns  the  women  of  the  country,  and  never  mined 
an  opportunity  of  showing  her  warm  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  woridng  for  their  welfare."— Jkmdon  Academy, 

THE    UNCOLLBCTBD     WRITINGS    OF 

THOMAS    DB   QUINCEY. 

With  a  PrefiuM  and  Annotations  by  Jamb  Hogo.   S  vols., 
12mo.  $8.50. 

CoHTXMTs:  Oreek  Literature— Moral  BiEBcts  of  Bevolntions— 
Malthoaian  Doctrine  of  Population— Storms  in  Englinh  History— 
TheEngUsh  in  Indiar-On  Novels-The  Lake  Dialeot-The  English 
in  China— Shakespeare's  Text— How  to  Write  Bnglish— Casniiitry 
of  Duelling- The  Love  CHlarm,  etc..  etc. 

^^ ,  *«*  These  Writings  are  not  included  in  any  other  Edition  of 
this  author. 

SBLBCT  ESSAYS  OP  THOMAS  DB  QUIN- 

CEY,  NARRATIVE  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 

Bdlted  and  AnnoUted  by  Prof.  David  If asbon.    8  vols., 
orown  8V0.  doth.  18.00. 


_    OoRKirrs:  On  Murder  Considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 

Early  Memorials  of  Oraamere  — Bevolt  of  the,  Tartars  — The 
Spanish  Military  Nnn-The  En^ish  MaU-Coach-^uspirla  de  Pro- 
f undla.  being  a  sequel  to  the  ''Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eator/' 


ROBERT    BROWNING.— ESSAYS    AND 

THOUGHTS. 

3y  John  T.  N^itlbship.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
crown  Svo.  cloth.  $8.85. 

This  volume,  under  the  title  "  Essays  oh  Bobkxt  Baowiaxo's 
PoKTBT."  first  published  in  1868,  was  admittedly  the  means  of 
brix^ing  Mr.  Browning's  works  into  popular  fAvor.  Since  its 
publication  the  Browxnng  cult  has  become  so  widespread  that 
the  book  is  in  great  demand.  On  the  rare  occasions  that  it 
occurs  for  sale  it  brings  prices  varying  from  one  to  two  gnixieas. 
The  new  edition  will  be  considerably  enlarged;  by  one-third 
at  least. 

LIFB  OP  ROBERT   BROWNING. 

ByWiLSBAmp.  (Great  Writers*  Series.)   Svo.  cloth,  $1.00. 

**  This  biography  maybe  regarded  as  furnishing  all.  or  nearly 
all,  that  the  student  of  Browning  needs  to  know  regarding  the 
life  and  personality  of  the  great  poet."— XondoH  Aoaaimv. 

STUDIES    IN    THE    POETRY   OF 

ROBERT    BROWNING. 

By  Jamu  FoTHnuMOHAif.    New  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. ISmo.  cloth.  $8.85. 


HAND     BOOK    TO    THE    WORKS 
ROBERT    BROWNING. 


OF 


Bznlanatorf.  Critical,  and  Descriptive.    Bj  Mrs.  Suthxbland 
ORB.    l«no,  $8.95. 


JERUSALEM. 

The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin.     By  Waxteb  Bbsant  and  E.  H.  Palmeb. 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  $8.00. 


Map  and  Frontispiece.     New 


IBSEN'S  PROSE  DRAMAS. 

Authorized  translation.    Edited  bj  William  Abchkr.     In  four  12mo  volumes.    Each,  $1.25. 

Volume  II.,  Just  pubUslied.  containing:  Gliosts.  An  Bnemy  of  tlie  People.  The  Wild  Duck  (translated  for  tbe  first  time). 
Alio  Volume  I.,  previously  issued,  contaimng:  Blograpliical  Introduction.  Portrait,  A  I>oU's  House.  Tbe  Lesgue  of  Yontb.  and 
The  Pillars  of  Society.    Other  volumes  to  f<mow  shortly. 

This  series  is  published  by  arrangement  with  the  author,  and  is  the  flrat  uniform  and  authoritative  edition  in  Ikigllsh  of 
these  noted  and  much  discussed  dramas. 

AT  ORBATLT  LOWBRED  PRICES. 

BAEDEKER'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Latest  editions  always  on  hand.     Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas,  and  Views. 

lest  Guides  published. 

pay  on  carrying  these  Guides  to  £urope.  travelers  will  And  it  very  advantageous  to  procure  them 


Unquestionably  the  very  best  Guides  published. 
%*There  being  no  duty  to 


before  starting. 


*^*  The  abace  booki  $eni  upon  receipt  (fadwrtmd  price,     Oatalogua  of  our  regvlar  stock  toiU  be  mailed,  if 
detired,  to  (hoee  interested. 

SCRIBNER  &  WELFORD,  743-745  Broadway^  New  York. 
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PUBLlSHERS^^BooKSELLERS 


'  jfj- 


The  International  Cyclopedia. 

I  have  tested  it  in  many  ways,  luch  as  have  been  I  I  find  it  ex&ctly  the  book  of  reference  best  S.nltcd 
suggested  by  my  own  reading,  and  have  found  it  re-  for  family  use.  It  dvea  both  sides  of  important 
markably  accurate.  questions  and  decides  nothing. 


—Edward  Evzsstt  Haix,  IXD, 


— HowAU>  Crosby,  D.D. 


IthM 


e«t«d   mkB 
—p.B.Bjioa, 


Ct.  sTfm. 


Those  who  do  not  wi»h  to  bny  a  separate  biographic*!   [  It  can   fittingly  be  called   a   working   Cjclo- 

dictionary  will  find  the  fhllest  Ust  of  names  In  pedla,  making   its  aid  felt  in   all   callinn— in  lite 

contemporary  blograpbyi  American   and  for-  minister's    study,    lawyer's    oSce,    the    idiool-Taoni, 

eign,  in  the  Intemation  J. — Stmday-Schavl  Timts.              \  library,   and  home. — ChatUauquim. 

8ALE8IHEN  WANTED.     SOLD   FOR  CASH   OR  ON   EASY   PAYMENTS. 

DOPD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Sub'n  Pept.  753  &  755  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


// 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS 


9d 


« 


The         ^%,  -^^ 

publishers     ^5;,     '^^ 
of  Wide  Awake    ^=^     '  i 
have  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  mag- 
nificent    Cjhristmas 
number   remaining  from 
the  extra  editions.    As  they 
wish  the  readers  of  Scribner's 
to  know  fully  the  merits  and  beau- 
ties of  Wide  Awake  (acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  charming   magazine   pub- 
lished for  young  people  and  the  family),  the 
above  offer  Is   made.    Wide  Awake  gives  over 
SO  pages  of  delightful  reading  matter  and-  beau- 
tiful illustrations  every  month.    -<  SPECikL  CLUBBIHG  RATE 
IS  MADS  WITH  SCniBMEIfS  MAGAZIHE.     SCUD  FOf)  PAHTICilUHS. 

The  IMhropIIafaiinsi--WIDE  AWAKE,  t2.40  a  year;  80e.  a  nnnbar.    BABTLASS, 

SOcayear.    OUX  LITTU  KSV  AHD  WOKXH,  tl  a  y«>r.    THE  FAHIT,  SI  ay«>r. 
AGENTS  WAHTtD  li  iwri  CMiit|.    Exclnfn  Tarrlttn.  0.  LOTHROP  CO.,  BmtH, 


will  be  mailed,  post-paid  (until 

the  supply  is  exhausted),  as 

^^  fc^  a  Sample  Copy,  to  those 

/>^JS^    readers  of  SCRIBMES'S 

who  send  5c.  to 

^3"  ^^  D-  LOTHROP  CO. 


>. 


6^ 


4* 


amertcan  Cut  (fflassi—  The  Pbomix  Glass  Company 729  Broadmy,  New  York. 

antiques  Si  Uapestries :  Sypber  &■  Co.  {Old  Silver,  Furniture).  860  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

atCbfteCtUCal  THHorR:  —  Bruce  Price,  Architect 1^0  Fifth  A-venue.  New  York. 

act  pUbltcatfons  : Roberts  Bros.. Boston.  P.G.Hamerton'slVorks.  Send  for  prices. 

att  SCbOOle  S.  UUttiOlt :  School  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
attfStS  (n  HiCCOrattOn:  Tiffany  Decorating  0).{L.C.Tiffany,Prest.).3}^4tb  Ave.. N.Y. 
HtttetS'  iCaterialB : Fred'k  ]V.  Devoe  &■  Co..  Fulton  Gr  IVUliam  Streets.  N.  Y. 

J.  Marscbing  &■  Co.  (fern's  Normal  Colors),  27  Park  PI.,  N.  Y. 

f.  If.  Masury  &■  Son  {Le  Mesurier  Tube  Colors),  N.  Y.  &■  Chicago. 

SSOOll- (Cover  JDesiflnS;    C.  Schubert  &-  Company 12  First  Street.  New  York. 

(lbaUceS,CibOttmnB,&C.:  Ben^iger  Brothers 36  Barclay  Street.  New  York. 

B>ecorative    art:  Joseph  B.  Tiffany  &■  Co.  {Specialists),  12  East  22d  St.,  N.  Y. 

DeCOratliPe  artists: Roux  &■  Co.  (Also  Furniture &■  Curtains),  ijj  ^tbAve..N.Y. 

S>CCOratfW  "fcangings:—  James  McCreery  Sr  Co..  Broadway  and  1  ith  Street,  New  York. 

S^COtatiVe  StUftS  : Jobnson  Gr  Faulkner Union  Square  (North),  New  York. 

£cclesiasttcal  art: R.  Ceissler  {Stained  Glass,  etc.).  318-322  E.  48tb  St..  N.  Y. 

EtCbtttflS,  £ndrat>tn08:  Fred'k  Keppel  &■  Co.  {Rare  Prints),  20  East  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Stamcs  anb  ©ilbing :  —  Beers  Brothers.  1264  Broadway,  corner  32d  Street,  New  York. 

Ocanfte  AemOrtalS  ; New  England  Monument  Company,  1321  Broadway,  New  York. 

fntevfor  5>ecoration:  —  Kurt^  (b- Graham  {^ood<vork.  Furniture),  1 39^  Bdway.,  N.Y. 
Japanese  art  OOObS:—  First  Japanese  Kffg.  Gr  Trading  Co.,  18  E.  18th  Street.  N.  Y. 
Aemorlal  TOlinbOVPS:—  TiffanyGlassCo.{StainedorColoredGlass),  3334th Aiie,,N.Y. 
iCuniCb  Staineb  OlaSS :  Mayer  3-  Company,  124  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 

(F.  X.  Zettler)  Ben^iger  Brothers,  36  Barclay  Street.  N.  Y. 

SfllversmftbS,  Jewelri? :  Black,  Starr  Sr  Frost 25;  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 

Staineb  ©lass  TUBorft:—  Belcher  Mosaic  Glass  Company,  123  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

J.  Gr  R.  Limb  (Church  Decorators),  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
^rongbt  Iron  Morll :  W.  H.  Jackson  Gr  Co.  (Open  Fire-places).  31  E.  17th  St..  N.  Y. 
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NEW   YORK   CITY. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


jnc  and    Lhoroufth   ii 
6]  FitUi  ATeDDC. 


Mademoibclle  rucl. 


16  Eau  5«th  Smci. 


MISS  EUZABCTH  L.  KOUtS. 

Boardinj  and  Day  School  lot  Young  Ladiu. 
Sludy.  Removtd  to  ta  1 

MISS  Susan  M.  van  Amrinqc 

School  for  Girlf.    Circulari  on  appiicstion. 

to6  Eul  38lh  Street,  pc 


West  End  Avenue  School  ron  Oirls. 

Miss  Mabiha  S.  Thomfsoh,  Prindpal. 

3c8  Wett  End  Ave.,  near  ;]th  StnM. 

Miss  Chisholm, 


The  New  Vork  Oouleqiate  institute. 


Rutgers  female  College. 

D.D..  Prenidenl.     Mrs.  E.  S.  Wu 


Lady  PrindpaL      Prepar- 


coliege  or  for  the  Huvard  a 


DA  BILVA. 
WI  n  Mrs.  Ogden  Hoffnu 
ind  the  Gtmily.    jiH  year. 


^)     French  the  tanfuage  of  the 


Schod  for  Girli.     J^acnf  Cintret  Park. 


4  EaM  sBlh  Stwet. 


Miss  J.  P.  Moore. 

Day  School  Tor  GirLi.    KuidergarteD  hf  ipecialisL    FraKh  aad 
Gmnan  ConYortation. 117  W.  j6di  Sgta. 


THE  Riverside  School. 


Sdmal).      Spackiui 


odpal  (many  yean  with  dK  C 
ih  Sirwt,  cor.  Manhamn  i 


THE  MISSES  MOSES. 

Boaidins  and  Day  School  Ibr  Vou 
dergartea.  Eacepliaiial  advanlagei 
H^eu  rriefMce.. 


The  west  end  School. 

Collegiate  and  Military. 

Chbftsii  Dohalduh,  A.M.,  Head-Matter 


Hiss  Jean  Stuart  brown. 

Literature,  Hutory,  Elocution,  Art,  taught  privatdy,  la  duu- 
SnciALTIU:    Readlniti    {rem    Robert    Btowuint.   Talk)   d 


American  acadcmy  of  the  dramatic  arts. 

The  neat  academic  yev  begins  October  ij. 

addrcu  the  Secretary. 

Lyceum  Theaire  BnildiBg. 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (CONTINUED). 

MCTflOPOUTAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  most  select  musical  school  in  the  United  States,  Excep- 
tional  advantages  :  Voice,  Piano-forte,  Organ,  Vtdin,  Harmony, 
and  the  Languages.  Successful  musicians  and  eminent  teachers 
comprise  the  faculty — all  actually  employed  at  the  Conservatory. 
Pr(»unent  among  them  are:  Dudley  Buck,  Albert  R.  Parsons, 
Director  Piano-forte  Department,  Harry  Rowe  Shdley,  Paolo 
Gioixa,  Silas  G.  Pratt,  and  Etellca  UtassL  Applicants  without 
musical  talent  not  accepted.  Send  for  circular.  H.  W.  Grbbnk, 
General  Manager.  C.  B.  Hawley,  Musical  Director. 
a  I  East  14th  Street 

ALBERT  W.  BERQ. 

Piano,   Organ,  and  Harmony.      Manuscript   Music   revised  for 
publicatba.    Office,  35  Union  Square  (Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co.)< 
-     Residence,  336  West  aoth  Street. 

NEW   YORK. 


MISS  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY'S 

Home  and  School,  offers  a  delightful  residence  to  3roung  ladies  who 
wish  to  enjay  the  highest  Art,  Musical,  or  Academic*  advantages  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.    Address,  for  circular, 

160  Joralcmon  Street,  Brooklyn. 

THE  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS  SEMINARY. 

Thirty-ninth  year.    College  preparation.    Circulars  on  application. 
138-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 

MRS.^OBERT  GOODWIN. 

School  for  Giris.    Fourteenth  year.     Superior  advantages  for  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Latin.  154  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 

THE  MISSES  ELY'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

will  open  October  zst,  1890. 

140-X43  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn. 


RYE  SEMINARY. 

For  particulars,  addrex^ 


Mas.  S.  J.  Life,       Rye. 


EASTMAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Open  all  the  year.  A  live  school  for  the  training  of  live  busi- 
ness men.  Persons  of  both  sexes  taught  to  earn  a  living  and 
carefully  prepared  for  honorable  positions.  Thorough  instruction 
in  Booifkeepingt  Banhing^  Commercial  Law,  Penmanship, 
CorresponeUncey  Arithmetic,  etc;  Telegraphing,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  etc.  Business  men  supplied  with  omipetent  assist- 
ants on  short  notice.  No  charge  for  situations  furnished.  Terms 
reasonable.  Time  short.  For  information,  address 
Gaines  Cakrikcton.        Pougfakeepsie. 

ST.  AGNES  SCHOOL  FOR  QlRLS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rt.  Rbv.  W.  C.  Doanb,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
Terms,  #400  per  annum.  Entrance  Fee,  $25.  Twenty-first  year 
begins  September  94th.    Fm-  catalogue,  address  St.  Agnes  S^ool. 

_^  Albany. 

MRS.  PIATT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LACNEsi 
The  neict  school  year  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  a4th,  X890.    Appli- 
cations should  be  made  early. 

Utica. 

MRS.  ALFRED  WILKINSON'S 

School- for  Girls.     $650  per  year.     No  extras.    Re-opens  Sept.  17, 
1890.     Refers  to  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  George  Wm.  Curtis, 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,   Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,   Hon. 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  Hon.  James  B.  AngeU,  Elisabeth  S.  Kirkland. 
Syracuse. 

KEBLC  8CHOOL. 

Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Under  the  supervision  of  the  Rt.  Rkv. 
F.   D.  Huntington,  S.T.D.      The  twentieth  school  year  begins 
Wednesday,  Sept.  17,  1890.    Apply  to  Miss  Maky  J.  Jackson. 
Syracuse. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  "THE  CASTLE." 
Prepares    boys  for   college.     Military   instruction.     College   and 
special   courses.    Rooms   elegantly   furnished.    Boarding  pupils 
limited  to  twenty.    Address 

U.  F.  FuLLXK,  M. A.,  Head-Master.  New  RocheUe. 


NEW  YORK  (CONTINUED). 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY 

gives  young  women  thorough  preparation  for  best  Colleges.    Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed.  Attractive  to  High  School  graduates.   Sani- 
tation perfect.    Send  for  reference.    30th  year. 
A.  G.  Bbnbdict,  A.m.  Clinton. 

TH|£  PEEKSKILL  MlUTARY  ACADEMY. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
John  N.  Tildsn,  A.M.,  M.D.,  PrincipaL  Peekskill. 

FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  Seminary  of  Highest  Grade  for  Ladies  exclusively. 
Superb  modem  buildings,  handsome  and  commodious  chapel,  par- 
lors, gymnasium  and  rooms  for  zoo  students.  Six  courses  of  study. 
33d  year,  Sept.  17th.  f  aao  for  board  and  tuition,  except  music, 
art,  and  stenography.    Joseph  £.  King,  D.D.    Fort  Edward. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Solid  foundations  in  English  Academic  studies.  Prepares  for 
College,  Scientific  Sdiools,  and  Business.  Music.  Upton's  U.  S. 
Tactics.  LiBtrr.  T.  D.  Lanoon,  Commandant. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  Principal. 
Between  New  Voric  and  Philadelphia.  Bordentown, 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

in  its  forty-sixth  year,  offers  a  pleasant  home  to  boarding  pupils, 
with  superior  opportunities  for  a  thorough  education,  including 
Music  and  Art.    Miss  E.  D.  Sewall,  Principal.     Freehold. 

"seven  CABLES."    MRS.   WESTCOTT. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies,  in  South  Jersey.  Prepares  for 
any  coU^e.  Clunate  mild  and  dry.  Gynmasium.  Illustrated 
circular.  Bridgeton. 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Location  on  Salt  Water,  8  miles  from  New  York. 

A.  E.  Sloan,  M.A.,  Principal. 
Lbpha  N.  Clabke,  B.A.,  Lady  Principal. 

Bergen  Point. 

THE  PRINCETON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

opens  September  XTth.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  President 
Pattom  of  Princeton  College,  or  to 

J.  B.  Fine,  Head-Master.        Princeton. 

THE  OAKS. 

Boarding  Schod  for  Young  ladiesi    Address 
The  Misses  Fakkincton.  Lakewood. 

BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 

Both  sexes.  John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Physi- 
cal Culture.    Homelike  appointments,  large  endowment,  low  rates. 

J.  H.  Shubcakbk,  Principal. 
Blairstown. 

HARNED  ACADEMY. 

Pleasant  home,  thorough  instruction  for  so  boys.    #300. 
E.  N.  Haknbd,  PrincipaL  Plainfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WOODSIDE  HOME  A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

for  Girls.  Sixteenth  year  opens  September  17,  1890.  Principal, 
Miss  Saxa  J.  Smith  ;  Assistant  Principal,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Lathkc  p. 

Hartford. 

MISS  AIKEN *S  SCHOOL 

prepares  girls  for  college,  travel,  and  home.  Miss  Aiken's  pamphlet 
on  Mind  Training  and  Concentrated  Attention,  for  sale  at 
Breatano^s,  s  Unfoa  Square,  New  Yoric  Stamford,  Conn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Frcnch  and  English  home  school 

for  a  I  prlt  (no  day  scholars).  Thorough  instructioii  in  every  de- 
partment. French  warranted  to  be  spoken  in  two  years.  Terms, 
$300  a  year.  Address  Mmb.  H.  Clbsc,  or  Miss  Makion  L.  Pbckb, 
4315  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MI88  MARSHALL'S 

English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day  SchooL  Located  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  sections  of  the  city.  Music 
department  in  duurge  of  die  ablest  instructors  in  the  city. 

X408  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEQC  OF  DENTAL  SURQERY. 

The  35th  Annual  Session  opens  October  zst,  1890.  Clinical  oppor- 
tunities ten  months  in  the  year.    C.  N.  Psircb,  D.D.S.*  Dean. 

Philadelphia. 

WOMAN'S   MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  4X8t  Annual  Session  opens  October  2d.  A  three  years'  graded 
course  of  seven  months  is  required.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress Clara  Makshall,  M.D.,  Dean,  Philadelphia. 

MISS   MARY   E.  STEVENS* 

Boarding  and  Day  SchooL  aad  year  opens  Sept.  a4th,  1890. 
Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges.  Bryn  Mawr 
entrance  examinaiicnt  held  in  ikit  school.  Resident  pui»ls 
limited.  aoa  and  304  West  Chelten  Arenue, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

MISS  BOYER'S  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  A  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

For  Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.  Music  department  in  duurge  of 
Miss  E.  P.  Sherwood)  smd  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Sherwood.  1700  Green  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL. 

(Formerly  Madame  Clement^s.)  Boarding  and  Day  Scho<d  for 
Young  Ladies.  33d  yeau*.  Academical  and  College  Preparatory 
Courses.    For  circulars,  address 

Miss  Ada  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Richards,  Principals. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

ST.  LUKE'S  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  high  class  school  in  an  exceptionally  healthful  location,  with  de- 
lightful  surroundings.  Sends  boys  this  year  to  Yale,  Havard,  and 
Princeton.  Number  limited  to  forty-fire.  Easily  readied  from  New 
York.  Cmarlbs  H.  Strout,  A.M.,  PrindpaL 

Busdeton,  near  Pliiladdphia. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

A  College  for  Women.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. Offers  graduate  smd  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Cdtic,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old 
High  German,  History,  Political  Sdence,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Bi- 
ology and  Lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gsrmnasium  with  Dr.  Saxgent*s 
apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (ralue  #450)  in  Greek,  English, 
Mathematics,  History,  aA^  Biology.    For  Program,  address 

Bryn  Mawr. 


PENNSYLVANIA  (CONTINUED). 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

38th  session.    A  Military  College.     Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Architecture,  and  Arts.     Preparatory  Courses. 

Cd.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  President.    Chester. 

BISHOPTHORPE. 

A  Church  School  for  Girls.    Pupils  prepared  for  College, 
aist  year.    Semper  Fidelis.    Fiddi  Certa  Merces.   (School  Legend.) 

F.  I.  Walsh,  PrinctpaL  Bethlehem. 


Oqontz  school  for  young  Ladies. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  VtiSof 
ddphia,  to  Ogontc,  die  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For 
drculars  apply  to  Principals. Ogootz,  Mont.  Ca 

MOUNTAIN   SEMINARY. 

A  thorough  schod  for  young  ladies.  Situation  noted  for  bealdu 
Home  comforts.  34th  year.  Grounds,  100  acres.  New  gyntaa- 
sium.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  R.  Grirr,  Business  Manager.        Miss  N.  J.  Davis,  PrincqaL 

Bmnmgham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst  summer  school 

of  Languages,  Arts,  Science,  Literature,  Blathematics,  and  Physical 
Training.  Fourteenth  Session  at  Amherst  College,  July  7  to  Aogost 
8.    Fm*  programme,  address  Prop.  W.  L.  Montagur, 

Amherst. 

MRS.  W.  F.  STEARNS'S  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

Fourteenth  y^iar. 
Amherst. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY— SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Harvard   University  offers  siunmer   instruction  in  the  foUowing 

departments,  viz.:  four  courses  in  Chemistry,  two  in  ExperimcBtal 

Physics,  three  in  Gedogy,  two  in  Topography ;  also  oounes  m 

Botany,    French,    German,    Physical    Training,   and  Medidoe. 

Except   die   courses  in  Medidne  and    the   advanced  courses  ia 

Geology,  they  are  open  to  bodi  men  and  wtMucn.    For  iniBmatioai, 

address  Secretary  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  AND 

MARGARET  WiNTHROP  HALL. 

English,  Classical,  and  Elective  Courses  for  Girls.    Home  comforts 
and  social  cultivation.    Building  and  furniture  new.   No  aowdii^. 
Applicants  must  be  over  fourteen.    Address 
Mr.  Arthur  Oilman, Cambridge. 

HIGHLAND  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

qassical,  Business,  Scientific,  Primary  Departments.    Strict  super* 
vision,  home  comforts.    Bishop  PaDdooc,  Boston,  Yisstor. 

JosRPH  Alosn  Shaw,  A.M.,  Head-Masier. 

WorcCTteg. 

MT.  HOLYOKE  SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGE. 

Seminary    and    Cdlege    courses    with    diplomas  and 
Laboratories,    Cabinets,    Library    xa/wo    volumes.       Fi 
Gallery.    Board  f  200  a  year.    Opens  Sept.  11, 1890. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mrad,  President. Soudt  Hadley 

HOME  SCHOOL,  Everett,  Bfass.    \^^  year. 
HOME  SCHOOL,  Natick,  Mass.    6A  year. 
For  drculars,  address         Mrs.  A.  P.  PomRf 


An 


£veretL 


PROSPECT  HILL  SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies,  aad  year.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Beta- 
tifol  and  healdiful  location.  Our  certificate  admits  to  Smi^  Sd- 
ence, Art,  Music.  Jambs  C  Parsoks,  Princ^d. 

Greenfield. 

SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING, 

and  Department  of  Decorative  Design.     Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

For  partictilars  address  the  SchooL 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY. 

Prepares  boys  for  any  coOege  or  scientific  schooL  Opens  Sept  4< 
New  laboratories  and  bath-rooms.  All  buildings  heated  by  stesm. 
Address  Rev.  Wm.  Gallaghbr,  Prindpal, 

Easthamptoa. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  YOUTH. 

Fortieth  year. 
Gborgr  Brown,  M.D.,  Grorgb  A.  Browk,  M.D. 

Banc 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


OHIO. 


AUBURN  INSTITUTE. 

French  and  English  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

H.  Thamb  Miller,  President  Cincinnati. 

MI88  PHCLPS*  ENQU8H  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

for  Young  Ladies.  Special  advantages  m  Language,  Literature. 
Music,  Art*  Home  and  Social  Culture.  Fall  term  begins  Sept, 
as*  >890>    New  School  Building. 

151  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

Thirty-second  year  will  begin  September  10,  1890.  Eariy  appli- 
cation is  desirable.    Miss  Maky  Eyans*  PrincipaL 

Painesville. 

CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress.  Established  1867.  Ladies  from  a 
dutance  may  board  in  the  Conserratory,  where  they  are  under  the 
personal  supenrision  of  the  directress.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time  throughout  the  entire  year.  For  catalogue,  address  Miss 
Clara  BAtnt,  4th  and  Lawrence  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 


VERMONT. 


NORWICH     UNIVERSITY    (MILITARY). 

Degrees  given  in  Engineering,  Architecture,  Chemistry,  Literature, 
and  Classics.  A  thorough  Preparatory  Department.  Military 
tuder  J.  McL  Carter,  ad  Lieut.  3d  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  For  inform 
mation,  address       Charles  C.  Brill,  A.M.,  Supt.     Northfield. 

The  BISHOP  HOPKINS  Hall. 

A  School  for  Young  Women. 

The  Rsv.  Lucius  M.  Hardy,  M.A. 

Burlington. 

ILLINOIS. 

ALLEN  ACADEMY. 

Select  Family  and  Day  School,  affording  the  best  advantages  to 
^3^  aged  Z9  to  18.  Large  gymnasium,  laboratory,  bicycle  and 
locker  rooms.    sSth  year.    Able  fi^ulty. 

Ira  W.  Allsn,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Ira  Wildbr  Allrn,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Masten 

aasi  and  9353  Calumet  Ave.  Chicago. 


CARROLL  SEMINARY 

opens  38th  year  under  same  President  September  6th.    It  has  no 
superiors  in  diorough  common-sense  work. 

Mt.  Carroll 

The  national  University 

grants  all  College  Degrees  to  non-residents,  but  rigorously  guards 
them  by  Examinations  at  the  student's  home  under  local  Examiners 
or  Assistant  Professors.  Tuition  is  carried  on  by  correspondence 
under  a  large  corps  of  Professors,  who  teadi  almost  every  subject. 
Those  who  have  left  college  without  graduating  shotild  write  us  for 
requisite  conditions,  and  graduate  as  soon  as  possible.  Post-Grad- 
uate Courses  lead  to  all  higher  degrees.  Full  information  (rf  Courses, 
Professors,  etc.,  given  in  die  National  Magazine^  a  large  js-page 
Literary  Journal,  sample  copy  of  whidi  and  Application  Form  for 
membership,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
postage  stamps. 
N.  B.— Teachers  famished  schools.    Orctilars/rr#.    Address 

147  Throop  Street,  Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

A  School  of  Engineering.    Well  endowed,  well  equipped  depart- 
ments of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering,  Electricity,  Chemistry, 
Drawing,  Shops  and  Laboratories.    Expenses  low.    Address 
C  A.  Waldo,  librarian.  Terre  Haute. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


YOUNQ   LADIES'  SEMINARY. 

The  Presbyterians  of  South  Carolina  have  bought  the  magnificent 
old  Hampton  Place  in  Columbia,  lately  owned  by  Rev.  D.  Stuart 
Dodge  of  New  York,  to  establish  diere  a  first-class  seminary  of 
high  grade,  for  the  education  of  girls  and  young  ladies.  Additional 
buildings  are  now  going  up  for  chapel,  redtaticm  rooms,  and  dormi- 
tories, to  be  heated  by  hot-water  heating  and  lighted  widi  gas  and 
electricity.  The  appointments  of  the  boarding  department  will  be 
first  class  in  every  respect.  Only  teachers  of  approved  excellence 
and  experience  engaged.  The  school  is  intended  to  be  a  home  of 
culture  and  refinement  for  its  pu|Mls.  Parents  or  pupils  wishing  to 
see  circulars  of  information,  address  the  Principal,  ^-^ 

Rrv.  Wm.  R.  Atkinson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  until  June,  then  Colui^ia,  S.  C. 

Columbia. 


CALIFORNIA. 


MISS  LAKE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Giris. 

X534  Sutter  Streeet,  San  Francisoo. 


VIRGINIA. 


AUGUSTA  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Baij>win,  Principal.  Term  b^ins  September  4th, 
1889.  Unsurpassed  location,  grounds,  and  appointments.  FuH 
corps  of  teachers.    For  catalogue  apply  to  Principal. 

Staunton. 


MARYLAND. 


$226  PER  YEAR  AT  LUTHERVILLE  SEMINARY 

(near    Baltimore)    for   Young  Ladies.    38th  year.    Full  faculty. 
Careful  training.    Modem  conveniences.    Home  comforts.    Send 
for  catalogue. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tusnsr,  A.M.,  Principal.  LutherviUe. 


MICHICAN. 


MICHIGAN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Opens  September  ixth,  1890.  College  preparatory  and  advanced 
courses  of  study.  Fine  advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Steam  heat. 
Passenger  elevator.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  3. 

IsABSLLA  G.  Frsnch^  Principal. 
Kalamaxoo. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST.  MARY'S  HALU 

Twenty-fifth  year.  Terms,  #350  per  year.  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B. 
Whipplb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rector.  Miss  Ella  F.  Lawrbncb,  Prin- 
cipaL No  extra  charge  for  French  or  German.  Fourteen  experi- 
enced professors  and  teachers.  Two  efficient  matnms.  For  admis- 
sion, address  St  Mary's  HaU,  Faribault 
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tPUBLlSHERS^J^BooKSELLERS 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


Lake  George.     A  book  of  pictures. 
Among  the  Mountains  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Through  the  Lake  Country  of  the  Adirondacks. 
The  Hudson  River  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea. 

Four  beautiful  books,  each  containing  from  40  to  50  picturesque 

views  in  the  reg^ions  mentioned.    Printed  bv  photogravure 

process  from  original  negatives.    Size,  q)i  z  ixjtf  inches. 

Bound  in  tinted  torchon  boards,  ....         f  i-5o 

The  same,  dainty  hand-painted  covers,  .        .        .      s.oo 

STODDARD  SOUVENIR  SERIES 

COMPRISING  THB  FOLLOWING: 

The  Saranac  Lakes. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake. 

Raquette  Lake. 

Tupper  Lake  Region. 

Long  Lake. 

Wild  Adirondack  Lakes. 

North  Elba  and  Beyond. 

Elijsabethtown  and  Keene  Valley. 

Lake  Placid— Adirondacks. 

Luzerne  and  Schroon  Lake. 

Lake    Qeorge— Snap    Shots    from    the    Passing 

Steamer. 
Qlen's  Falls  and  Vicinity. 
Saratoga  and  Mount  McGregor. 

Howe's  Cave. 

Each  book  contains  from  sixteen    to  twenty  photogelatine 
views  of  the  most  charming  scenery,  from  original  photographs 
by  Mr.  Stoddard. 
Bound  in  attractive  covers,  tied  with  silk  cord,  boxed,  75  cU.  each. 

Comers  in  the  Catskills. 

Ten  dainty  bits  of  Catskill  Mountain  Scenery,  from  photo- 
gravure plates. 
Cover  tied  with  chenille, 5®  cts. 

The  Log  of  the  Ariel. 

A  summer  yachting  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Maine.    Profusely 
illustrated. 
I  vol.,  oblong  quarto,  ...••••      f  *»SO 

The  Two  Voices. 

Poems  of  the  Mountains  and  the  Sea.    Edited  by  John  W. 

Chadwick. 
I  vol.,  x6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,         .        •        .        •        .  f  *»a5 

FuU  calf  or  seal,  flexible, 2.35 

Fortah  by  all  booksellers^  or  mailed^  post-paid^ 
on  receipt  0/  price. 

Pnbllslied  by  MS  A  MIGHT,  TROY,  H.  Y. 

PATENTS 

HDNN  &  CO.,  of  the  Soieiitifio  American,  continae 
to  act  as  SoUoiton  for  Patents.  Caveats,  Trade  Marks, 
Copyrtghts,  for  the  U  nited  States,  Canada,  ISngland, 
France.  Germaoy.  etc  Hand  Book  about  Patents  sent 
free.    Over  forty  years'  experience. 

1\)  one  who  has  made  an  invention  or  dis- 
covery, the  flrst  Inquiry  that  suggests  itself  Is,  *'Can 
I  obtain  a  Patent?^  u  so,  **How  shall  I  proceed? 
Whom  shall  I  consult?    How  much  will  it  cost?" 

The  quickest  way  to  settle  these  qaeries  without 
expense  is  to  write  to  us  (Mumn  ft  Co.),  describing 
the  invention.  We  will  immediately  answer  whether 
or  not  we  think  the  invention  la  patentable :  and.  It 
so.  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  further  proced- 
ure.   For  this  advice  we  make  fio  liharve. 

Patents  obtained  through  HUNN  &  CO..  are  noticed 
in  the  SoiBNTiFio  Ambbioan,  the  largest,  best,  and 
most  widely  circulated  sdentiflc  paper.  $8.00  a  year. 
Weekly.  Splendid  engravings  and  Interesting  infor- 
mation. Specimen  copy  of  t£e  Scientific  American 
sent  free.    Address 

MUNN   &  CO.. 

SCIENTIFIC   AMERICAN    OFFICE, 
361    BROADWAY,         -         NEW  YORK. 


FOR 

85 

CENTS. 


Special 
Floral 
Offer. 


10 

COLORED 
PLATES. 


THE  ART  INTEECHANOB  offers  to  send  the  following  Ten 
Beautiful  Colored  Studies  to  any  address,  poBt-fre« : 

RED  B0SE8,  XABiCHAL  NEIL  E08E8, 

SCOTCH  EOSES,  POPPIES, 

CHEBOKEE  B0SE8,  PAHSIES, 

SKOWBALLS,  HABCISSUS, 

ALAXAHDA,  BED  AHD  YELLOW  PIHXB. 

These  are  all  Laboi  studies,  seven  of  them  bein^  iOxH 
inches,  and  the  others  being  not  less  than  UxlO  inches.  Anj 
of  them  will  make  beautlral  holiday,  wedding,  or  biitbday 
gifts.   Three  oils  and  seven  water  colors— wen  worth  tramlDg. 

OR  8END  $1.24 

f6r  a  three  months'  subscription.  April,  May,  June,  and  get 
etaJit  ooloreA  puues,  seven  Issaes  of  Thk  Abt  iNTEBonivei, 
and  decorative  art  work  supplements.  The  colored  plates  ue 
acharmlng  series,  having  flowers,  cupids.  birds,  and  landscape 
as  subjects.  They  include  HOIaX«THOOK8,  TBUMPCT 
FLO  WEB,  "THE  FIRST  SMOlKr,"  Bird  Study. 
DAFFODILS,  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIIVS,  CUPID 
PAMELS  for  screen  (2),  and  beautiful  designs  (part  d  s 
series)  for  decoration  of  after-dinner  coffee  and  teapot, 

OR  8END  $2.09 

and  get  our  Special  Floral  Offer  and  a  three  months*  soliscilp- 
tion.  A  total  of  biohtben  colored  studies  and  aeven  coi4m  (rf 
Thb  Abt  Imtbbohamqe  for  only  ^09.  Better  not  let  the daoee 
slip.    Catalogue  containing  100  illustrations  free. 

PAUmilQ  CM  PLUSH,  BILK.  AND  BAXIH.  priCC  85  OCntS. 


THE  ABT  INTEBCHAHOS  COMPAHT, 

37  9l  30  WEST  22D  8TREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  the  June  Sobibher. 

ffOlV  often  you  would  be  glad  to  have  at 
band  for  consultation  a  list  of  tbe 
leading  boohs  published  in  different  depart- 
ments  of  literature.  It  is  to  supply  this 
need  that  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons  have  pre- 
pared what  tbey  call  tbeir 

LIBRARY    PRICE    LIST. 

Of  this  valuable  reference  list  a  new 
and  revised  edition  has  just  been  published. 
It  includes  a  catalogue  of  forty  pages 
printed  one  side  only  (tbe  other  being  Uft 
for  notes),  with  tbe  prices  of  tbe  best  and 
cheapest  editions. 


The  subjects  covered  are:  Poetry,  History 
raphy  and  Memoirs,  Reference  Books,  Fiction.  Works  00 
Literature,  Essays,  etc.  ;  Exploration,  Travel,  Descrip- 
tion of  Countries,  Adventure,  Philosophy,  Science. 
Elncyclopsedias,  Atlases,  Dictionaries,  Sociology,  Natural 
Science,  Art,  Architecture,  Music,  and  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cettts, 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 
743  and  745  Broadway,  New  York. 
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•TOILET-ARTlCLES'l 


"Obt  SoIlTl  Znit  It  •WMtl" 

LUNDBORG'S 

Famous  Perfumes. 

EDENIA,  eOYA  LILY, 

MARfOHAL  NIEL  ROSE,  ALPINE  VIOLET, 

LUNOBORQ'S     RHENISH    OOLOQNE. 

DELICATE.  REFINED.  FRAGRANT. 


FOR  SALE   EVERYWHERE. 

LADD  &  COFFIN,  Proprictois  and  Manufacturera  at  LUNDBORG'S  PERFUHERV, 
it  Barclay  St.,  Cok.  Chdkch  St.,  Nbw  You. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


cb  e 


,n^    LADIES'   TAILOR    @^ 

The  Messrs.  Redfern  Design  and  Invent  all  their 


iPlodsl  60UID8,  Coats,  Etc. 


TIE  ma  mi  of  lades'  iuldbs  ih  tie  d.  s.  i  entitled  to  glui  is  mwxm 

H.  M.  THE  QUEEN  OF   ENGLAND, 

AND 

H.  R.  H.  THE   PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

a  Branchf  at 

210  FIFTH  AVENUE,  '""r"  1132  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORL 


Have  You  ?    Many  Millions  Have 

accepted  James  Pyles'  invitation,  to  try  his 
wonderful  discovery  ^/«;'j  Pearline;  for  easy 
washing  and  cleaning.  You  couldn't  count 
them  in  a  lifetime.  Some  of  the  twelve  million 
housekeepers  in  this  land  must  have  accepted 
very  often.  That's  the  way  with  Pearline. 
The  wise  woman  who  investigates,  tries  it;  the 
woman  who  tries  itcontinuestouseit  A  daily 
increasing  sale  proves  it.  The  truth  is,  there's 
nothing  so  acceptable  as  Pearline.  Once  ac- 
cept its  help,  and  you'll  decline  the  imitations 
— they  don't  help  you.  It  washes  clothes  or 
cleans  house.  It  saves  labor  and  it  saves  wear. 
It  hurts  nothing,  but  it's  suited  to  everything. 
Try  it  when  it  suits  you,  for  It  will  suit  you 
when  you  try  it. 

T^  Peddlers  and  lome  niucnipaloiiBjnocen  will  Mil  yon  "thUUkisoodas" 

r^^\X7C1  1*^  °^  "'^  '^"  ^  Peadine."  ifs  FALSE— Peujine  is  eererpeddled, 
mJ\^  V Y  OLY  V^  uid  if  Tonr  grocer  lends  yoQ  loinethiiie  in  pUce  of  Pearline,  do  tfielionaK 
thinn— «*//(  both.  '?J  "MES  PYLE,  Nnr  Yock. 


•PIANOS- 


OUR  PIANOS  ARE  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS,  the  highest 
grade  of  material  and  workmanship  being  employed  in  their  con- 
struction, and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  guaranty,  WE  OFFER 
TO  SEND,  whether  you  live  one  mile  or  2000  miles  distant,  a 
piano  which  shall  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  on  examination 
and  trial  in  your  house  or  be  sent  back  to  us  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
both  ways  for  railway  freights. 

PAYMENT  TO  SUIT  your  reasonable  convenience.  YOUR 
OLD  INSTRUMENT  taken  in  exchange. 

BESIDES  QUALITY  of  work  lo  recommend  our  puinoi,  we  ban  cicliuin  PATENT  IMFROVEMBNTS  of  ml  mtfit. 
Fm.  Soft  Stop,  miikios  pnclice  inaudifale  ouUiile  the  n»n  ;  Pst.  Pin  Block  for  taae  lUriDE  ;  Fmt.  Key  Boltan  ud  Pu. 
Sapport  for  itmblUly  of  icllea ;  Pit.  Autonulic  Fall  and  Dak.  (lYini  Ike  whole  Irani  Cor  ■  muiie  dak,  etc, 

IOC-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  IMPORTANT  INFORMA- 
TION MAILED  FREE  if  you  mention  Scribner's  Magazine. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO., 

Masonic  Temple,  183-186  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Omt  I.ATE8T  8TTI.E8  CAK  BE  SBKN  AT 

J.  a.  KUCSDELL'S,  1II1  Ohwttint  8tr«gt,  FUladdpUk  TSIUS  VEBLEDTS,  I3S  Gmul  SttMt,  Xnr  (Mhbi. 

F.  H.  dHAXIlLEE'B,  300  Falton  Stnat,  Bnakljn.  SUDEBS  4  BTiTKAlTS,  Btltlnar*,  Taibln^ton,  BlflhuoBJ. 

4.  T.  HSBBBKT^  18  Eut  ITth  BtrMt,  Snr  Tmk.  T.  J.  TTBB  *  BSa'S,  St,  Ful  ud  Hlimnpi^ 

For  Paolflo  Coast.  KOHLER  &  CHASE,  San  Pranolaoo,  California. 


DRY  GOODS. 
SILKS   AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  store. 

Alterations  and  additions  recently  made,  place  us  in  position  to  attend  to 
customers  more  conveniently  and  more  speedily.  Our  new  goods  for  the 
Mid-Summer  are  now  ready,  in  the  greatest  variety  we  have  ever  had. 
India  and  China  Silks,  from  50  cents  to  $1.75  per  yard.  Wash  silks,  24 
inches  wide,  65  cents,  85  cents,  and  $1.00  per  yard;  every  thread  of  silk, 
and  specially  adapted  for  Tennis  Suits  and  Blouse  Waists — a  most  de- 
lightful material  for  hot  weather  wear. 

Light- Weight  Woolens,  Serges,  Cashmeres,  Cheviots,  Homespuns,  Flannels, 
Zephyrs,  Challies — fine  assortments,  novel  in  design,  of  the  best  qualities, 
and  right  in  price. 
If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  write  to  us  for  what  you  want. 


James  McCreery  &  Go.,Broadway&  llth  St.,  New  York. 


Graceful  Form, 


MADAME  iror'S 

Skirt  Supporting  Corset 

ItliDDeot  U»  moM  popoMrln  tbe  marKnt  uid  tor 
MS  br  ul  l«dlD(  imlmriScK  bj  null  tiM. 
FOI,  HASKOS  *  CHADWICK,  Hen  nann.CaBii. 


Yatisi.  eTs'v. 

Lei  every  uncomfortable  •o- 
man  know  it— There  is  aa  euj 

Here  is  Ihe  'proof;  //  il  ial 
aUyeu  IX feci,  and  wuri.  rrttn, 
it.  You  will  get  your  mooej 
without  a  word.     But  JBU  «<■ ' 


fiuh^ 


We  send  by  mail  if  yoar  atr- 
chant  hasn't  got  il  yet.    If  be 

MU-j.  less  postage.    All  we  want 
get  Ihe  news  to  you.    The  const  will  do  the  rest. 
■dinary  ihspn,  Ji.js.  %iM,  »».»-     !*•« 
.JO.   Abdominal,  fi.oo.    PnUKtpftpud.  Sa4 


Special. 

CROTTy'  brothers,  Niiw  York, 


A     SPECIALTY! 

KVKBITHniO  IN  LWZB: 

Table  aoUiB.  NapklDa,  Towels.  Tonl- 
loiia.  LUwa  Bli««tini|.  PIUow  !»& 
Llnan  Lawna.  Uiien  Cambrloi.  nawMi 
Unen  HandlLerDlilab,  and  »U  Uaii  rf 


JAMH   IhiniTniEOII  t  U., 

"IkiLlinBlon,"U«HVMtNn..ll 


THE  BEST  CALICOES: 

Wm.  Simpson  &  Sons' 

Eddystone  Prints. 

OtILT  MADE  IK  FAST  OOWBO. 


F-W-DEV0E-S-(3. 

ESTABblSMED  1652 

||0mCEJ:feR.rULT0N8,WlLLlAn5Ij| 

NEW  YORK, 


ISKETCMINQ   0UTFIT5B 

OF  ALLK1ND5 

TUBEC»I?R5VATERC?l=RS'CR«YoNS 
PMWINOPmHtABVAVSRBmSOIBjntDlUnV 
1  nftTMEnftTlCftU  INSTRUMENTS 

nOU5EPniNTERV  COLORS 
PRC5CoCoI?RV  FINE  VARNI5HE5 

I  Corres|)or)den(e  invitidCit&lo juM.cl  our  ditfefrTif 
I  df Mrtmf nli  13  re^nsible  fiirjiei. 
llCOr'PIN-DEVOE&C^-176RnNP0LPH5TCMCB00 


Eiffl^i^jJHJ^fjl,-j}^^^miLi 


DUPLICATE 


SOUD    BILVeB    TEA- 

wedding;«5.-' 


a»nsflkotur*r'B 


.PRESENTS 


DUPLICtTE  WEDDINO  PREIENTt  BOUtHT, 
SOU,   OK  EICHtNIED. 

Bar*  sr*  a  faw  «f  onr  Barsalna. 
ALL  BOLID  STSBLUTCl  SILTER. 
RepoOMtoliued  Salad  Bowl,  tundaDmelroued.  lo. 
Suioami  lAaaad  TMe-a-reU  Bet  (tea,  eiigtx. 

anil  otMilwn.  IiaailaoiDi^  caaed,  M, 

Old  4^iMe  CoatlnflDCal  Tea  Bel,      •      •      -    iso. 
Fair  Old  OHMlOaUoU.  ....  Tg, 

BevtiaMt  ohaaed  Pllcher,  tundgonial;  cued,      (S. 

Iao<mamS«t,  W  spoona  and  cntl«r. 


BeiTT  Bpoon. 
Ctieea«  Booop, 
A  ■eleotlaa  ol  goodi  n 


n  leoefpt  at  icf- 


TUe  joar  old  BQTer  from  the  Sofa  Depoalt  OompuilM.  and 
biliu  It  or  send  It  by  exprem  to  na  wllh  yonr  accnronlatlcm 
of  old  JewelTj,  DOW  nat  of  atjle.  or  atherwlae  nKleu.  and 
cioliaage  tbeni  tor  aew  aervloeable  artloles.  or  sell  It  oatTlgtil. 

Dlamoada,  Watcbea,  and  OemH  of  all  Unds  at  CuXB  Cise 
PMoeK 
A  Lad*^  ttC.  ooid  Watob,  perfect  timer,  fM 

AOeallemaD'aKk.aoUWatcli. -      -  40 

A  GaUMmaira  SUvei  Waioh.       ■■         ■■  .      .        lo 

SBNTD    EK>B    PBIOB5-L1ST. 

J.H.JOHN$T0NSC0.,ISOBowenr,N.r. 

EBTABLIflHES    1B44. 


EDWIN  C.  BUET  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  ExpoTters  of 

Fine  Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers 

For  LASIEB  ATTH  C'BJLDR'SS. 


See  that  ever;  pair  is  stamped 

EDWIN  C.  BURT 

on  Lining  and  Sole  o[ 
each  shoe  as  ihonn  in 
liade-inmTka.     Our  goods  are  made  in  all  widlbs  of 
Lasts,  every  style  of  shoe,  lole,  toe,  or  heel  required. 
Ask  Your  Dealers  for  Tlietn. 
If  they  will  not  furnish  yon,  write  to  us  for  informa- 
tion where  they  can  be  had. 

EDVIH  G.  BTTBT  A  C0„  Hvw  York,  TT.  8,  A. 


Have  yon  tried  a  fountain  pen! 
Sid  it  fail  youl 
Then  try 

The  'Old  Reliable" 
Waterman 

Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

That  never  fails. 

Money  refunded  if  it  does  not  suit  you. 
If  your  stationer  will  not  supply  you  don't 
take  any  other,  but  send  for  circular  with 
price  list  and  testimonials. 

Stt  advtrliHmtHtt  in  frrvtgms  nnmbtrs, 

Agtnti  Wanted.  Mention  Scubhu's, 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co, 
(6-90.)  156  Broadway,  New  York. 


■PIANOS- 


Piano. 

tTnezoelled  in  Freoisioti  aad  Delicacy  of 
Toncli  and  SnrabUity. 

If  not  for  nbt  bj  your  Icwkl  dealer,  rnddrcH 

The  John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"Itfun  Anduite  to  Allegro,'*  a  buntlftiUy  lUiutrmted 
punplde^  will  be^zoftlled  u>  *r-  — '  ™'" '" "^- 


A  PIANO 

TO  REPRESENT  THE  HrOHEST  PERFECTION 
SHOULD  POSSESS 


terials  _.     __.._... 
oolf  obtuned  by  a  lireti 
pjerfBClion  possible. 


or  lo  reach  the  higbesl 

ALL    MAKERS, 

i  old.  c/diH  these  good  poiDts  iuc  (heir  pianos. 


rtaiittd  as  in  (he 


>  manufactured  a 


HALLET  &  DAVIS. 


nenl  that  has  been  iiiTeBled 
e  been  in  busiuesi  ii  foond 
L(  bas  t«km 


PIANO. 


Send  por  Our  (new  I1lus(ra(ed)  Cataloouk 
READ  IT.     TRY  OUR  PIANO. 
We  rest  our  claims  (o  your  patronage  on  the  aht/Klr 
and  fn-mtiatnt  txctlltntt  of  our  tns(n]ineuts, 

HALLET  &  DAVIS   PIANO   CO., 

179  Tremoat  Street,  Boston. 


IMJ 


=Eil 


JB»  PIANOS 

toneTdiir/bi  lity 

lUT  TIEXa,  KCBUnil!. 
CUilqulblM  n^ipUMtta. 

IIOFifthilve.,Gor.  16th  Street, 

IfEW  TOBK  CXT7. 


•AEN'S  FURNISHINGS- 


300N   &  CO.'S 

JH  Shirts 

IN 

CHEVIOT,    AND 

VDRAS. 

.EADiNC   Furnishers. 


I,  Tr&i/,  JT.  Y, 


Sc,  RIchoDod  Tli  nj  B.  Buldmore  St.,  BddnH 


WORTH  LOOKING  AT. 

A  man  who  is  well-dressed,  gets  a  re- 
spectful hearing  everywhere.  He  owes 
it  to  himself  and  to  his  future  prospects 
to  appear  as  well  as  his  means  will 
afford.  We  have  placed  every  man  in 
a  position  to  be  well-dressed  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Our  business  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  customers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  taste,  and  we  find  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  garments  of  correct 
style  and  texture.  Loud  and  vulgar 
effects  find  no  place  in  our  stock,  and 
men  of  fashion  find  our  assortments 
worthy  of  their  closest  attention. 

If  joa  ODDot  reach  any  of  our  braodi  stores 
to  examine  our  line  of  goods,  send  yonr  address 
to  our  Headquarters,  Boston,  and  we  will  mail 
yon  free  full  lines  of  samples  with  rules  for  self- 
nteasurement. 

Plyiodth  Rock  Pants  Co. 

It  TO  ij  EuoT  St. 

Bram^iti.—^S  BiDuInT.  N«r  York ;  Ml  PcBD.  Am., 

Wuhia«OD,D,C.;  71  Aduni  Si.,  Chicnfo,  111.,  gu  M*ia 
.,  Mew  Orlniu,  Lm.:  104  MonCgoiacry  St.,  ModlEomcrr, 


AlLinWhilelull  St.,  Alluu,  Ga.;  Buruidc  Bldg.,  WomUr,  Mim.,  Hotel  Gilmon,  Spnnificld,  M«^  loS  W 
PmUcDGc,  R.  I.;  Old  Rc^wet  fildg.,  Nn  MaicB,  Coaa.;  106  Nonh  Main  St.,  Concord,  K.  H.;  170  Kivcr  St.,Tn) 


HavUiil  Gliia  at  First  laiils. 

NEW  OPEN  STOCK  PATTERNS. 


No.  2828. 

No.   aSaS.     This  deaign,   colored  yellow  and   <dive, 

with  >  little  pmie  bine. 
Ho.  aSag.     This  dedgn,  colored  terra  cotta  and  olive, 

with  a  little  pale  bine. 

Tbe  torm  "  Open  Stock  "  ia  used  to  indicate 
that  we  cany  a  large  Btock,  ao  aa  to  sell  seta  of 
any  size  to  suit  buyer.  We  have  a  price  list 
ahowlsf  cost  of  each  item. 

FRANK  HAVILAND, 

14  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS 

(Bristol  and  London,   EngrOt 

MASUTACTDBEBa  OF 

Fine  Ghocolate^'Gocoa 


Iitrltloiis. 


[nl(onUi]|. 


EcoDomltal. 


.   S.    :FXI.-S-    c<b    SON'S, 

18  COLLEGE  PEAOE, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


(     •      ,  f(^l 
HIS  LABOR  FOR  HIS  PAINS. 

Thb  Blini>  Hokkbt  :  ■'  Hut's  wlut  I  oall  hlama 
meui  I  H«ce  I've  climbed  dIsmi  up  to  the  top  of  t^ 
ttec^  an'  tbey  aint  a  Hiogle  ooooaimt  left  1 " 


•AMSCELLTANEQUS 


Why  should  you  buy  an  organ  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons.  Let 
us  mention  some  of  them. 

In  the  first  place  you  love  music,  and 
playing  an  organ  is  an  accomplishment 
easily  learned. 

An  organ  costs  very  little  money  and 
it  will  make  the  whole  house  more 
attractive.  A  good  organ  will  last  a 
lifetime,  and  as  it  is  a  constant  compan- 
ion, it  will  be  a  daily  pleasure. 

No  other  music  is  so  sweet  and  rest- 
ful. An  organ  is  a  fine  accompaniment 
in  singing  and  its  constant  presence  will 
help  to  make  home  a  happier  place. 

When  you  buy  an  organ  do  not  be 
misled  by  fraudulent  advertisements. 
Remember  there  arc  very  few  fine 
organs ;  some  good  ones ;  and  many 
bad  ones. 

It  is  not  price  that  should  wholly 
decide  your  selection.  It  is  value.  It 
is  the  amount  of  organ  you  receive  for 
the  amount  of  money  you  spend. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
ESTEY  Organ,  quality  considered,  is 
the  cheapest  organ  in  America.  It  is 
sold  at  a  very  low  price  and  yet  it  is  a 
magnificent  instrument  for  a  lifetime  of 
perfect  service. 

The  ESTEY  is  the  most  popular 
organ  that  has  ever  been  made.  Over 
224,000  ESTEY  Organs  have  been  sold, 
and  this  is  a  record  which  no  other 
organ  has  ever  made.  This  is  twice  as 
many  as  almost  any  other  manufacturer 
has  sold. 

The  ESTEY  Organs  have  been  tried 
and  tested  for  half  a  century.  They  are 
built  upon  honor  and  sold  upon  merit. 
They  are  known  the  world  over  and  are 
the  standard  of  excellence. 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  the  Estey 
Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt,  for  a  copy 
of  an  illustrated  book  of  32  pages  con- 
taining 40  illustrations,  entitled  "  How 
Large  is  200,000." 


Send  for  CaUlogoe  of  UteK  itflea  ol  neunra  CutMgw  te 

FERD.  F.  FRENCH  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
American  AgmU  of  MILUM.  euiETETCIE..olPam. 


S5 


Idle  Funds 

In  the  hands  of  Owners  or  Trustees,  can  always  find  judicious  investment, 
combining  PROFIT-BEARING  with  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY,  in  our 


/^  .  1       THREE  and  FIVE-YEAK 

Guaranteed  Mortgages 


AND 


SEVEN  and  TWELVE- YEAR 


Debenture  Bonds 

These  are  not  based  on  lands  of  uncertain  value,  but  the  pick  of  im- 
proved, productive  property  in  the  two  Kansas  Citys  and  near-by  territory 
— garden  centre  of  the  rich  Missouri  Valley.  Persons  at  all  interested  are 
invited  to  send  for  an  interesting  booklet,  which  tells  fully  how  and  where 
our  loans  are  placed,  and  exactly  what  constitute  their  features  of  unques- 
tioned value. 

In  the  course  of  business  we  have  in  hand  at  all  times  more  or  less 
COMMERCIAL  'PAPER  running  three  to  six  months.  We  handle 
none  of  this  we  do  not  know  to  be  strictly  first-class,  and  hence  cheerfully 
guarantee  it  in  each  instance.  Short-time  investors  find  it  very  desirable, 
indeed,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $500  to  $zo,ooo. 

Particulars  promptly  furnished. 


Kansas  City,  KANSAS. 

JAMES  D.  HUSTED,  President 

Capital  $500 MO.  Full  Paid  $350/100. 

NEW  YORK  MANAGER  PHILADELPHIA  MANAGERS 

F.  E.  MAINE,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  gg  B.  P.  GLENN  &  SON. 


FlNANClAi: 


Lending  Money  for  Profit 

Two  thoughts  that  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  inexperienced  man  or  woman  having  even 
a  hundred  dollars  to  lend.  The  first:  Do  not 
lend  it  yourself;  employ  a  banker.  The  second: 
Be  sure  of  your  banker. 

If  you  lend  it  yourself  you  will  probably  lend 
to  a  friend  or  neighbor.  He  would  rather  borrow 
of  you  than  a  stranger,  because  if  he  gets  in  a 
pinch  you  will  wait  for  him.  That  is  reason  enough 
for  not  lending  to  him ;  the  loan  is  not  business- 
like. Lending  money  ought  to  be  business,  not 
friendship  or  neighborly  sympathy.  Suppose  he 
gets  in  a  pinch  and  you  dofit  wait;  you  have 
lost  him;  the  neighborhood  finds  it  out;  you  are 
a  money-lender  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  them ;  is  it 
a  good  one,  this  loan? 

Suppose  you  lend  to  a  stranger;  you  neither 
trust  nor  distrust  him;  you  have  your  mortgage; 
if  worse  comes  to  worst  you  can  call  a  lawyer  in ; 
is  the  loan  a  good  one? 

Suppose  your  banker  lends  it;  collects  your 
interest ;  you  have  never  concerned  yourself  about 
your  security:  trusted  your  banker  instead;  you 
knew  him. 

You  see  the  difference.  Lend  a  friend  as  you 
would  borrow,  for  convenience,  not  for  profit. 

We  have  a  little  book  on  lending  money  West 
that  the  provident  reader  is  welcome  to. 

East  or  West  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  loans  —  it  has  with  the  rate  of  interest  —  but 
wherever  you  lend,  be  satisfied  with  what  is  a 
moderate  interest  there,  and  be  sure  of  your  banker. 

Kansas  City  Investment  Co. 


r  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Address:  \  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
(  Hartford,  Comi. 


Branch  Ofl&ces: 


Dallas,  Texas. 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Bdoit,  Kansas. 
Emporia,  Kansas. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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JHNANCIAd 


TbeAiericaoFii 


308   &  3IO  WALNUT   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Cuh  Ctpital, •900,000  00 

Re*erV0  for  Rtt'lniuranco  and  all  othsr  clalmi 1,733,093  IB 


Xotal  Assets  January  ist,  1890, 


_Sa,04S,000  O'T. 

THOB.  H,  UONTQOHERY,  PruldCDt.  RtCHAKD  UARIB,  Seeretarjf. 

CUAa.  P.  PBROT,  Vlu-PfNidcBt.  J.  B.  YOUNQ,  A. 

AGBNCIBS  IK  AU.  TSK  FRINCIPAI.  TOTTKB  AKD  CITIK8  IM  THE  DKTTBD  8TATB8. 


IIIANH>TT>Naa§LS,9.TO;. 


Wiiie  tor  olrooUr. 


IODDk 


WALLACE    A.   BARTLETT, 

Exunlner  U.  B.  Pateat  OOoe,   lOTS  to  IBSB, 

SOLICITOR   OF  PATEITTS, 


CoRHCn  Tth   ■ 


•    WASHIWQTOW.  O.  C. 


PENNMUTUALLIFE 


Nm.  9!tl  and  B33  Ckeataal  Strrcl. 

iSI5ffi6-="--:;::::::::::::*'l:S5t:J«:8l! 

-■  A  SOLID  poUcj  In  ■  BOLm  compuiT  li  m  SOLID  Dom- 


CEO.    MATHER'S   SONS. 

60  Jobn  BtT«et,  Mew  Tork, 

BLACK  and  COLOBEDEItlMTlMrilKS,  f  ABSISHES,  te. 


Wood  Cat,  Book,  Jl_.  ... 
FlBtg  PrtaUai.  ArtotTpa. 


Hs<n  and  Eitn  Ham,  lithocniAIo 
■a,  PhotOKmnue  mi  HaUotrpa  Int. 


0».  Mmthar's  Sana'  Fine  Waad  Cml  Ink. 

D.  ArruTOH  A  Co.'s  C.  K  BABiBownw^ 
PUXtirexpit  Ameriea.  _     AtmtUbm  Art  .rVMIer. 

pfi«urM9u«  Bvrope.  AM.  Taiot  Soonrr^ 
i>fo(ure«tfue  folexfiw.  ilbu'd  cnrMdm  irMK%; 


BANK  &  OFFICE   FITTINGS 

Fine  Brass  WorlC^ 

Special  deslgiu  od 
*         application. 

WSBEWSltra.OOXFAlIT 

TS  FUth  Ave,  N.  T.  CHt. 

I     A.  B.  AHIBSTS  ft  CO. 

19A  WHlNuh  Atk,  Chkawo. 


F.  H.  HAGERTY  &   CO.,  Bankers, 

ABERDEEN,  8.  D., 

Oifer  the  following  InvestmetUa  t 

$100,000  6^  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Bonds. 

Guaranteed  6^  and  756  Real  Estate  Mortgages. 

Bank  and  other  dividend  paying  stocks,  and  choice  commercial  paper. 

160  acres  of  choice  land  suitable  for  platting  into  town  lots,  $350  per  acre.  80 
acres  adjourning  city  limits,  $150  per  acre.  800  acres  one-half  mile  from  Aberdeen. 
^70,000,     480  acre  farm  three  miles  from  Aberdeen,  Jio,ooo. 

The  above  Real  Estate  Investments  will  pay  from  100^  to  200^  in  the  next  three  years. 
Aberdeen  is  now  a  city  of  6,000  to  7,000  people,  with  all  modem  improvements,  raibroads 
adiating  in  seven  directions,  and  is  now  the  leading  commercial  town  of  the  Dakotas. 

Address  for  full  information. 


•VRITlNG-MACHINESg 


THE  CRANDALL 


Model  Type-Writer. 

Price,  S75.00. 


INSTANTLY   CHANGEABLE    TYPE. 

WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT. 

PBRFECT  AND  PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT. 


Send  foi  oatalogae  oiut  Bamples  of  voik.     Addieas 

Crandall  Type -Writer  Co. 

KAinrr ACTTIREB8,  QSOTOH,  S.  T. 
Xew  York  Ofilce,  353  Broadway. 
Chicago  "       54  lia  SaUe  St. 


'BUILT   FOR   BUSINESS." 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL 

LOW-PRICED 


TYPEWRITER. 

FIRST-CLASS,  RAPID,  DURABLE 


World 
Typewriter 


$15 


CkUloslw  tne.    Addna  TTpewrlter  Dtpui.,  Fan  II 


THE  LARGEST  ORDER  th. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 

■ra  pUoed  ta  WidUns  ««/•>! in w  nu  tat  tha 

"National"»T.^?E% 


S60*O0pt>rt^^'e0'B<»<^aM,S6O.0O 

BTBBT  MAORI  KB  OIJAR^ITBSI). 

•WSSIf-HATIOHJinPE  WRITER  CO. 

T19,  TIT  A  n9  Anh  St.,  PtaUMtolphbi.  Pa.,  U.  ■.  A. 


TYPE-WRITERS! 


New  or  Second-Hand  of  aay  make 
boDffht,  Bold  and  exchanged.  Good 
Machines  at  half  first  cost.  Get  our 
prices  before  burring.  It  will  pay  you. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Full  line  of 
Drop  Cabinets.  Largest  stock  in  the 
country.  ^  Send  for  CATAIX>GUB 
DESCRIBING  ALL  MACHINES. 

".filiiSm  S/Su'.  NATIONAL  TYPE-WRITER  EXCHANGE, 


CALICRAPHS, 
HAMMONDS, 


CUICAUO,  ILL. 


•WmTlNG-MACHINESl 
THEADDERi 


n  cotlad  bMotua  renOv  too  «finpt«  (o  te  KvIaA 
■  tmuMne.'  ytt  vie  ffiummti 
[   up  Itaoer  aoeounu,  too  ailiuiHi 


eeanet  uid  npldltT."— Oia.  i 
Trom  W.  C.  Zbti,  Piorm 

"Ttic  '  Adder '  nuike*  cklnUtli 


IS  "—*'--     Bvfuina  no  mantsl  aflbrt  to 


"As atwilalBb eoneot ■ddiis tat , 

me.  tl»  procaM  beliur  nslmple  Uat  *  child  could  riBlr  loun  to 
AH  ttiat  ffM  mrretponOtnU  above  aov  tee  01 


WEBB'S  ADDER  CO.,  58  Cedar  Street,  Hew  York. 


YOST  WRITING  MACHINE. 
The  New  and  Higher  Standard. 

Hi.  To«t  (die  tnieDloT  of  tbo  tvo  otiitt  tTpewrtlen  -wttoM  tm  la 


KOBIBBOM.  DIBBCT  PSIKTINO.  f  EBUAHKNT  AUmnctBT. 
BzhKunlralT  ttated  uid  giuuviteed  ■■  to  SPEED,  flTSKNCm,  lai 
MANTFOLDINO  POWSH. 

UnpreoedBnted  IntrodnoUiiD.    IDIXI  adopled  tba  flnt  jtu. 

MUIR,  HAWLEY  &  MAYO  CO., 

I>HIOE],     $100.  3^3  Broadway,  New  York. 


^WRlTING-nACHINES; 


Tht  MERBTTT  Typewiiteris  a  Simple,  CompiutUMtiioa  within  themuuiBOfdL 
prints  trom  clear  Ucui.  type.    No  ribbon  to  unnt  tbe  flngera,  paper  or  weu  out 

Is  BeU-inUng  and  BeantiM  in  Style  and  Finish .  Perfect  Alignment.  The  H£E- 
BITF  is  too  veiy  beat  of  all  low-prioed  machines.    Does  Tork   equal  to  the  ona 

hnndred  doU&r  niachines  and  haa  many  advantBgea  nerer  before  offered  In  an; 
other  machine,  whether  high  or  low-priced.    A.  great  saver  of  Time  and   Labor  by 

expediting  all  correspondenoe.  The  UEBRITT  is  as  necMsaiy  to  erery  hoow^ 
hold  aa  the  family  sewing  machine,  for  the  Typewriter  has  oome  to  stay  and  the 

day  ts  near  at  hand  when  the  illegible  old  manoscript  letters  will  be  nnmbeied 
amoi^  the  lost  arte.    Teaoh  yonr  boys  and  girls  to  nae  the  MFBBTT  Typewriter, 


This  is  exact  copy  of  the  MERRITT'S  work.  It  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  Hi^  Priced  Typewriter.  Re- 
lieves fatigue  from  steady  use  of  pen.  Improves 
spelling  a.nd  p\jnctuation.  Interests  and  instructs 
children.  The  entire  correspondence  of  a  business 
house  can  be  done  with  it.  Learned  in  a  half  hour 
from  directions.  Prints  Capitals,  small  letters, 
figures  and  characters,  78  in  all.  Price  |15  com- 
lete. 


Write  for  CSrcnlan,  Tolnntary  Teetimomala  and  swom-to  Speed  Teat  of  SO  woida  a  minnte. 


MENTION   THIS   PAPER. 

LYON    MANUFACTURING   CO., 

SEMT  VaXEOIATELT  TO  AWT  |                     59  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
U>DBI»8  ON  BECEZFT  ■■       i  *,  * 

or  PBICE.  »IB.OO I moX^   A.«;«M.t». 


^m 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tbe  Winner  Investment  Go. 

FUU  PMD  OAPITAl  Sl.OOO.OOO. 

Thli  company  does  Btriotly  tn  InTestment  bosiiien  and 
aliarei  wltb  iiiTestoin  the  resnlta  of  conaervatlTe  and  proflt- 
aUe  Inyestmeots.  It  offers  a  fixed  Income,  large  profits,  and 
abaolnte  secority.  Nearly  $2,000,000  net  profits  paid  to  Invest- 
ors since  1888,  from  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  real  estate  Investments. 
At  the  present  time  opportunity  Is  offered  to  Invest  In  twnds, 
secored  by  first  mortgage  on  one  of  the  best  ofllce  buildings 
In  the  West,  yielding  6  per  cent,  guaranteed  Interest.  A 
bonus  of  stock  In  the  building  company  accompanies  each 
bond.  Also  In  bonds  secored  by  first  mortgage  on  residence 
property  In  and  adjacent  to  Kansas  City,  In  the  line  of  Im- 
mediate development,  yielding  8  per  eent.  guaranteed  In- 
terest These  bonds  participate  In  one-half  the  net  profits  and 
nm  five  years.   Send  for  pamphlet  and  monthly  clrcolars. 


Kansas  City  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway 

Six  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1919,  with  bonos  of  stock  In 
the  company  that  will  yield  an  Income  in  189L   Central  Tmat 
Company  of  New  York,  Trustees. 
^F"Other  choice  investments  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER. 

GiNKHAL  AOBMT. 

M OS.  BO  *  Bl  Times  Building,  If  e-w  Tork  Olty. 
Mo.  1  Oastom  House  Street,  Providenoe,  B.  I. 


Onaranteeing  Capital,  $250,000. 

KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE  COMPANY 


? 


WESTESH  OmOE: 

iberdeen,  the  Railway  Centre  of  the  Tvin  Dakotu. 

EA8TESN  OinOE: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1328  Chestnut  Street. 
NEW  TORK,  132  Nassau  Street. 


7Z  Guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Bonds, 

secnred  by  Improved  Beal  Bstate  In  the  richest  agrkmltoral 
part  of  the  rapidly  developing  Northwest,  and  oonflpert  to 
one-third  present  valae  of  property.  Saccessfol  experience. 
Conservative  Management.  Controlled  by  Eastern  CapttaL 
Send  to  either  office  for  pamphlets. 

F.  H.  HAGERTY,  President. 
ORR  LAWSON,  Vice-President. 
J.  A.  PAULHAMUS.  Secretary. 
J.  M.  LAWSON,  General  A^ent. 


ESTERBR 


PENS 


Stxindard  and  sgperlor  quali^.   Leading  Nos.  (MS,  14, 180, 186, 289, 818, 888.   All  Statlooecs  have  tliem. 
THE  E8TERBIIOOK  STEEL  PEN  CO..  26  John  Street.  New  York. 


itY-r. 


BOOK  HOLDERS. 

Th^  Most  Fcrpcct 
Dictionary  Holdcr. 

Folding  and  Adjustable  Tables. 

SEND  POK  CATALOGUS. 

R.   M.   LAMBIE, 
39  E.  1  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Send  to  B.  B.  vnggin^m  Sons,  124  Clinton  Plaoe, 
for  B2-lnoh  linen  tape  measure  firee. 


WS  ABB  OFPBBXirO  OQT  fllM  Sad 

elegmat 
BUCK-BOARDS 

AND  8VRRKT8, 

(bnngon  onrpatenCBalf- 
^Bliptio  £(prlx«). 

PARK  PHABTON8« 

BUGGIES, 

PHAETONS,  ROAD  WAGONS,  FINE  PORTLAND 

CUTTERS.   TWO   SEATED  RUSSIAN  SLEIGHS, 

At  very  low  prices.   Write  for  CaUlogne. 

^,^,,    „      «    .  ,,     WAianLoo  Waoor  Co.,  L*!^. 

ayMentlon  8cbibhkb*8  MAOAgnnt.  Waterioo,  H.  T. 


Do  You  Correspond? 


BOSTON    LINEN   (for  fashionable  correspondence). 
BOSTON    BOND   (for  foreign  correspondence). 
BUNKER    HILL  (for  every-day  correspondence). 

These  papers  have  oome  into  popular  tevor  wherever  shown,  and  are  used  In  every  State  and  Tenltoiy  In  the  Union  on 

them,  send  ns  •  cents  and  we  win 
ch  vre  sell  by  the  pound.    FnU 


If  so.  and  you  desire  Fashionable 

Writ^  Paper  and  Envelopes 

at  reasonable  prices 

ASK  YODB  SrinOlIBB  FOB  THB 


accoant  of  their  excellent  quality  and  reasonable  price.    If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  send  us  •  cents  and  we  win 

r  complete  samples  of  paper  representing  more  than  300  varietlefl,  vrhi< 

t  ^rtvli  _ 
cents  per  pound,  express  and  Freight  often  cheaper  stUL 


forward  you  our  complete  samples  of  paper  representing  more  than  300  varietlefl, 

Information  sent  giving  sizes,  number  of  sheets  to  a  pound,  cost  of  envelopes  to  match,  etc    Postage"  on  paper  la  only  If 


We  also  make  a  Specialty  of 
WEDDING  AND  VISITING  CARDS, 

STAMPING,  MONOGRAMS, 

STREET  ADDRESSES,  CRESTS,  Etc. 

BIND  FOB  SAMPLB8. 


SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

(INOOBPOBATII)). 

Paper  Merchants,  Stationers,  EngraYers  and  Printers, 

49  Md  51  Fraiklin  St.,  foraerli  it  184  DevoisMre  St 

Oorreapondanoo  soiioftod.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Sole  Proprietors  of  the 

"BOSTON"  TYPEWRITER  PAPERS. 

The  Beet  and  Cheapest  matle. 

Ooer  60  Varieties, 

SAVFLn  FSSB. 


FURNITURE.  T 


HB  Famiture  Dealers  of  New  England  spend  more  money  to 
adyertise  their  gooda  in  the  Boston  HicRALn  than  in  anj  other 
newspaper,  on  aoconnt  of  the  baying  claaa  of  readexs  xeaohad 
through  that  mediam. 
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SPQRTINC-GOQDS 
THE  SMITH  &  WESSON 

SAFETY    HAMMERLESS    REVOLVER, 


IN   CALIBERS  32  AND  38/100. 


t  PERFECT 

AHO 
StFE  ASM 

FOR  THE 
HOUSE  AHO 

POCKET. 


„ , the  works  Of  Snttli  A  Weawn.  enbodjtaf,  Ui  ifUUHn  (o  otlicr  qiuUtlci  wUeli  hsTemade 

anna  of  tUiflnniO  popular,  new  and  TKlusUe  laTaDtlOdl  Ininrliis  ■bw^oU  praUMMn  ■galnat  nccf  ilenlal  dlicAarps  tmn  oi 
iHi  hudUng.  FioTUad  wIlB  Aotoawtlo  Cartridee^abell  Bxtnotor,  Bebanndliic  LixA,  and  Patented  Balatj-DeTloe.  Hami 
MidTi1n>rcMiMMitlTloaKeil,aitddlacihane  branjbatUieHopermoaiulfTiponlMe. 

A  fnD  Uoe  also  ot  aln^Mothm.  donble-actloD,  and  Tanet  iterolTn*  manottotaiM. 

Odt  anna  are  mad*  enttrttf  at  b«at  twvusAI  Mael,  carefdlr  Inipaoled  for  wotknumablp  and  auiok.  and  ouoranUMt. 

Donolix  OeatBta  bj  ohcap  ImltaUona  of  oat  mcda,  MMlf  all  of  MUdi  an  made  iMlttlj  ot  malleable  catl-iron,  an 
tnteHotwowinaiiiMp.iinitBabfeaitdaainwooB.  and  often  loldai  the  gapulDaBmltt*  Weaaoa  Tev<flTen. 

All  of  onr  rendreia  an  atanpad  on  the  bairelt  wKli  onr  dim  name,  adOreaa,  and  dataa  of  paunu. 

Send  for  deaorlptln  cataloKiu.  and  11  roar  OtUu  cannot  aapplj  joa,  an  oftfer  aent  to  addnaa  below  will  reodve  pnn 


SMITH   &  WESSON,  Springflald.  Maas. 


Photographic 

Materials, 

PHOTOGfiiPHIC  AfPABATDS, 

Canuiru,  Lanaea,  Stands,  Prtnt- 
ta(  Fnuuea.  Dry  Plate*.  Seiul- 
UhkI  and  Albunlnlaed  Papers, 
f^unDlamlH.  et4. 

OntflU  In  gnat  nrtetr 


L.  M.  PRINCE  A  BRO. 

148  W.  Fnrtli  St,  CtodMifl,  0. 
•  pane,  wltb  ootu- 
Of  Bow  to  Diake 


Uata  lutmetHiiia  I 
FletiiraB,  aent  on 
to  pa;  lor  pMtiwe. 


SURVEYORS'  and  ENGINEERS' 

Tapta.  DnwUg  lucrameota,  Draw- 
log  Paper  U  aheet  or  roll,  ProlUe 
and  CraasSectkn  Paper  Held 


L  M.  PRINCE, 
Optiei]  ud  I&theDutleil 

lustruneDt  Maker, 


*01mV1R»   CTOIa&S. 


d  cwlft  br  Datnn.    33  rfea*  experienoe  In 


l^heit (tiideti* and'fuUj'iiiianuWBd.    Soi Jfi 

CmMn  MacMMi'  U.,  U.,  139  Otam 


8»feti«.  from  tUM  to  llu.   . 


B 


^■ka  aKHT  •■  Wbeela.  "Bandx"  Vuaiu, 
finsglea,  BiuTan,  8piiiill«,  Bockboarda.  Cod- 
eom,  pkiaioni,  dabifoleU,  Vwo  WhMlera.  Koad 
Oani^BU!.  »■  ■■■»  iiHlplaaau  and  circular  "/toy 

B!UDLEY&CO.ini^>S-l^ 


;-VRITlNG-MACHINESi 


Our  Fountain  Pan  is  the  only  one  on  the  market  that  does  not  blot  when  nearly  empty. 

Money  refunded  If  not  eatlafactory. 

Our  Pen  Is  eepeolaliy  adapted  for  shorthand  wrItlnK- 

For  sale  by  stationers.  Jewelers,  and  fancy  roods  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.,  or  order 

direct  from    us. 

ASA  L.  SHIPMAN'S  SONS,  "i>.WS«.'j:S'»"' 

No   better  STYLOGRAPHIC    PEN   <  '  


Send  for 
DewripttTe 

Price  List. 


COOB,  a.  H.,  Muoh  S6,  ism). 
TILTOR  Makupactuhino  Compahy  : 

QmUaaen:— The  VICTOR  Typo  Writer  which  I  re- 
ceJTtd  (torn  jou  in  Jannwy  is  a  complete  anooesB.  I 
conaider  it  iudiBpensable  to  ma  in  my  work.  The  mar- 
Telona  ninplicity  of  its  coaBtmction,  the  perfection  of 
opentum,  uid  iu  che*piiesa,  make  it  fally  entitled  to 
the  name  which  yon  hare  given  it— YICTOB. 

I  can  average  in  oomposition  bom  85  to  45  words  a 
minute.  I  do  not  goppoee  that  many  with  (100  maohinea 
do  mnah  better  than  that. 

I  would  advise  all  my  miniet«riAl  brethren  who  want 
a  type  writer  and  who  ^ink  they  cannot  afford  one,  te 
porchaae  a  VICTOE.  It  will  be  by  far  the  beat  invest- 
ment of  $1G  tbey  can  make,  eapsdally  in  the  line  of 
"tools." 


The  ftbove  1«  odd  ot  aooi 
Benil  tor  deartlpUve  punpli 

IIlIOll  MF8.  CO., 


ot  UaUmiHilali  m  hava  of  lU  wortli. 

lis  FniGliasil  St.  BOSTOH, 


1^  ^TJ^UitUXti 

VQUALiTYorWoRK 


It  h*S  EIGHTY  ChARACTERS. 


MORE  SOLD  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED. 


The  Paul  E.  Win  Fountain  Pen, 


Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


350,000  in  use. 
Positively  The   Leading  Pen. 


"An'abaolnulT  perteol  reKrVoir  pen,  a  pen  oomp«red  with  wblcb  aO  otbel'  poit  are  fraiA  /anvTEi.'' 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  catalogue.    Memion  Sckibnbr's  Magazine.  Mark  Twaia. 


ffl 


iisTKESSiNG  ^KiN  Diseases 

iPEEDILY  SURED. 

V  DISEASE  (PSORIASIS)  finl  broke  out  on  my  left  cheek,  spreading  across  my  noie  and  ilmost  coreriOK  my 

face,    tt  ran  into  my  eyes,  uid  the  physician  was  afraid  I  would  lose  my  eyesight  altogether.    It  spread  all  over 

roy  head,  and  my  hair  all  fell  out,  until  I  was  entirely  bald'headed;  it  then  broke  out  on  my  arms  and  shoulders, 

until  my  arms  were  just  one  sore.    It  covered  my  entire 

di  and  shoulders  being  the  worst.    The 

iiUntly  from  my  head,   shoulders,  and 

lid  thicken  and  be  red  and  very  tlchy. 

nd  bleed  if  scratched.    After  ipending 

many    hundreds    of   dollars,    I    was 

pronounced  incurable.       I  heard  of 

k    the     CuTicuKA     Reubdtes,     and 

L  after  using  two  bottles  of  Ct/TICURA 

W  Rbsolvbnt,  1  could  see  a  change ; 

and  after  1  had  taken  [our  bottles, 

I  was   almost   cured ;    and  when   I 

had  used  six  bottles  of  Cuticura 

SOLVENT,  and  one  box  ot  CuTiCUHA, 

I  one  cake  of  Cuticura  Soap,   I  was 

ed  of  the  dreadful  disease  from  which 

lad  suffered  for  live  years.     I  thought 

disease  would  leave  a  very  deep  scar, 

icuRA  Rbmediis  cured  it  without  any 

lot   express   with  a  pen  what  I  suffered 

heCuTicuRA  Remedies.    They  saved 

feelilmy  duty  to  recommend  them.    My 

d  ai  good  as  ever,  and  so  is  my  eye- 

ler  of  different  persons  who  have  used  the 

and  all  have  received  great  lieneiit  from 

•f.  Rockwell  City,  Calhoun  Co..  Iowa. 
I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  CtiTiCi/HA  Rbuedibs.  My  boy,  when  one  year  ot  age,  was  sobad  with  eciema 
that  he  lost  all  of  his  hair.  His  scalp  was  covered  with  eruptions,  which  the  doctor  said  was  scaid  head,  and  that  his 
hair  would  never  grow  again.  Despairing  of  a  cure  from  physicians,  I  began  the  use  of  the  CtiTicuHA  Remedies. 
■nd.  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  the  most  perfect  success.  His  haJr  Is  now  splendid,  and  there  is  not  >  pimple  on  him.  I 
recommend  the  CuTiCUSA  RBMBUiqs  to  mothers  as  the  most  speedy,  economical,  and  sure  cure  For  ail  skin  diseases 
of  infants  and  children,  and  feel  that  every  mother  will  thank  me  lor  so  doing. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  WOODSUM,  Norway,  Me.. 

CUTICURA    REMEDIES 

For  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  scalp  and  curing  every  species  of  agoniiing,  humiliating,  itching, 
burning,  scaly,  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  SKlti,  scalp,  and  blOOd,  and  humors,  blotches,  eruptions.  lores,  scales, 
crusts,  ulcerations,  swellings,  abcessel,  tumors,  and  loss  of  hair,  whether  simple,  scrofulous,  or  contagious,  the 
CuTiCuRA  RBUEDtBS  are  simply  infallible. 

CUTiCLFRA,  the  great  skin  cure,  iiutantly  allays  the  most  agonising  itching  and  inflammation,  cleats  the  skin  and 
scalp  oi  every  trace  of  disease,  heals  ulcers  and  sores,  removes  crust)  and  scales,  and  restores  the  hair.  Cuticvra 
Soap,  the  greatest  of  skin  beautihen.  is  indispensable  in  treating  skin  diseases  and  baby  humors.  It  produces  the 
whitest,  clearest  skin  and  softest  hands,  free  frojn  pimple,  spot,  or  blemish.  Cutici;ra  RESOLVENT,  the  new  blood 
purifier,  cleanses  the  blood  of  all  impurities  and  poisonous  elements,  and  thus  removes  the  CAt;SB.  Hence  the  Cut I- 
CtiSA  REUEniES  arc  the  only  infallible  curatives  for  every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Price:  CtirtctiSA,  50  cents  per  liox  ;  Cuticuha  Soap,  as  cents;  Cuticura  Resolvent,  ti  00  per  bottle.  Pie- 
pared  by  the  Potter  Deuc  and  C>ifwical  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

;^r  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,"  64  pages,  £0  illustrations,  too  testimonials. 


n|||PLES,btuIi-h»d(.rtd,roa(b,chapp«l,iudoilyikiDpn-       UllinO    Sofi,  whiir,  and 
rim     venied  by  CiTTictaA  Soap.  flHIIUO    oiiog  Cutici:i.a 


ksax.  Caprrlcbt,  ISao,  br  Q 

AN   INCIDENT  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 


rRRQPRrETARYjARTlCCES; 


n 

POROUS  PLASTERS. 


S 


A  COMMON-SENSE  REMEDY, 

In  the  matter  of  curatives  what  you  want  is  something  that 
will  do  its  work  while  you  continue  to  do  yours — a  remedy  that 
will  give  you  no  inconvenience,  nor  interfere  with  your  business. 
Such  a  remedy  is  ALLCOCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS. 
These  plasters  are  not  an  experiment;  they  have  been  in  use  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  their  value  has  been  attested  by  the  highest 
medical  authorities,  as  well  as  by  voluntary  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  used  them. 

ALLCOCK'S  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  purely  vege- 
table and  absolutely  harmless.  They  require  no  change  of  diet, 
and  are  not  affected  by  wet  or  cold.  Their  action  does  not  in- 
terfere with  labor  or  business ;  you  can  toil  and  yet  be  cured 
while  hard  at  work.  They  are  so  pure  that  the  youngest,  the 
oldest,  the  most  delicate  person  of  either  sex  can  use  them  with 
great  benefit 


Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  for  ALLCOCK'S,  and  let  no  sohcitation  or 
explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


HEATINGIAPPARATUS  3 


'  Pure  Air  Ventilating  Grate." 


Pure  fresh  air  from  out  of  doors  positively 
heated.  It  will  warm  more  cubic  feet  than  any 
grate  ever  before  offered  to  the  public  ;  the  extra 
heat  from  hot  air  chamber  is  greater  than  that 
from  a  lox  14  register  of  the  best  furnaces.  Fire 
maintained  without  trouble.  Largest  variety  of 
iiU  im fire-places  in  New  England.  Manufacturers 
of  brass  and  wrought-iron  fenders,  andirons,  etc. 
Send  IOC.  stamp  for  catalogue,  zc.  for  circular. 

MURDOCK  PARLOR  GRATE  CO., 
18  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MeudoD  SCBIBtlKK'B  Uaoaziki. 


FLORIOn 

aiEAM  AND  HOT  WATfll  HEATERS 


POSITIVELY  NON-CXFLOSIVt  — ECONOMICAL- 
WILL  NOT  BUST  OUT^VKILL  LiBT  «  LPFE-TIME- 
IS  SELF-FEEOIKO  — WILL  HUN   FROM   10  TO   24 
HOURS  WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

THOUSANDS •*  THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

HELIABLC  AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  LEAOINO  CITIES 

AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SEND  FON  NEW  CATALOaUE. 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  A  PIERCE  MANUPB  CO., 

■OLE  MMturitCTUREna,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


It 


THE  SPENGE"  HOT-WATER  HEATER. 

FiTCHBURC,  Mass.,  March  7,   i890> 
Gkntlbmeh  :     In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  6th  inst.,  it  ailordi  me  great  pleasure  (o 
express  to  you  the  entire  satisfaction  that  the  use  of  your  "  Spence"  Healer  has  ^Ten 


During  the  past  two  years  I  have  placed  more  than  40  of  these  Heaten,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  you  to  state  that  for  timplicity,  durabilty,  economy  and  efficiency,  they  ace  in 
my  opinion  superior  to  any  in  the  market. 

G.    M.    PARKS. 


National  Hot-Water  Heater  Co. 


The  "  SPENCE." 


BOSTON. 


OLIVER    SCHLEMMER,    CIN. 
CAHILL,   COLLINS   A  CO.,  ST.   LOUIS. 


CHICAGO. 


Heating   of   Homes   a   Specialty. 

VICTORH^o\">^ArES  HEATERS 

THE    RICHMOND   STOVE    COMPANT, 


ISAAC   COFFIN  A  00.,  No.  62  Sndbniy  Street,  Borton. 

STEAM  GNOINEBRING  CO.,  Ho.  704  Arch  Street,  Philadelpbia. 
DKW8T0E  &  8CHNEIDEB,  No.  159  Seneca  Street,  CleteUnd. 
WBBSTEB  &  MEATHE,  .  .  Na  73  Shelby  Street,  Detroit. 
THE  L.  H.  PEENTICE  CO.,  No.  SOS  TtmBoieD  Street,  Chlaago. 
ALLAN  BLAOK,      .  St.   Panl,  Minn. 
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"HEATINGIAPPARATUS 


"NECESSARY  TO  MAKE  A  FAMILY  HAPPY"!!! 

What?    A  Comfortably  Heated   House. 

How  Heated?     By  Hot  Water  Circulation. 

What  Heater ? 

What  Radiator , ? 


"GURNEY" 

18  THE 

ORIGINAL  AND  BEST. 


Albanv  Land  Improvement  and  Building  Co., 
42  &  43  Tweddle  Building, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  30th,  189a 
Genllemen :  I  feel  it  my  duty,  after  using  your  Gurney  Heater 
two  years,  to  let  you  know  what  I  think  of  it.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  express  myself,  as  it  combines  all  the  good  qualities  NECES- 
SARY TO  MAKE  A  FAMILY  HAPPY.  In  the  firet  place,  it 
consumes  very  little  fuel  for  so  great  a  heat  Second — It  is  very 
simple  in  its  management,  as  a  child  fifteen  years  old  can  run  IL 
Third — It  is  not  complicated  and  does  not  get  out  of  order.  Mine 
has  not  cost  one  cent  since  fire  was  started  in  it,  November,  1888. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  show  your  system  to  my  friends,  and  I  hope  they  may  adopt 
it  and  have  as  much  satisfaction  as  1  have.    Yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  WM.  J.  CAINE  (Supt.), 

No.  27  Pine  Avenue. 


■BMD  FOH    "HOW  BEST  TO   HEAT  OOK    HOMEI"  AVD  " TESTIMOIIXAI.   OOMFAMIOM." 


GURNEY  HOT-WATER  HEATER  CO., 

Hain  Office,  163  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SELLING  AGENCIES: 
Chicago,  Rk«  ft  WhiDicrc  H^.  Co..  (t  ft  49  S.  Cinil  Si.  Stouhi  Falu,  Waih., 

Chauwtoh,  S.  C.  Vilk  &  Uurdock,  i«,  i9  ft  »  tittOI  Sl  CoriHcniH,  Ky..  J.  L.  Fr 

PorrLAMD,  On.,  ud  Tacoma,  Wash,,  W.  CirdiKr  &  Co. 

MEW  VOBK   OFFIOS,   ••   JOBM    IT. 


HEATINGJAPPARATUS 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO.'S 

"Perfect"  Hot-Water  Heater. 


THE  HOST  POWEBFUL  AKD  ECOMOM/CAl 
HEMTER  EVER  MADE. 

Ntack,  N.  T.,  Huoli  lOQi,  18W). 
KlCHABDSOlf  &  BOIHTOK  Co.  : 

OfiiSem«a:-~LaBtjeailplacedoa6oljoui"PEKFE(TC" 
Hot-Water  Heetors  in  m7  hoase,  and  it  haa  proved  a 
grand  BQCceai.  The  atmoBpheie  is  delioiooa,  and  the 
absence  of  all  noiae,  daat,  aobee,  and  gM,  make  it,  in  mj 
opinion,  tlie  "  Ne  Pins  Ultra  "  of  a  lieating  Bjatem. 

Yonr  "PERFECT"  Water  Heater  is  simple,  iafe,  and 
eaiily  managed,  and  I  can  aay,  without  eiaggention, 
that  it  does  all  ;on  oUim  for  it.  I  can  oheerfnllj 
recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  a  perfect  aystem  of  hot- 
water  beating.    Tonia  reapectfiillf , 

CRAS.  H.  MRKKKB, 
BEVQ  FOB  CntGTILASS  AKS  TISTIMOVIALB. 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO., 


ass  *  334  Water  Street,  Hew  York, 
84  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


The  lost  Peitect  S;stgms  o[  Ippmtl  Sanltu; 

HEATING  *-»       »       * 

Simplest  and  Best. 

Autematio,  Eoenomloal  and  Durable. 

«       *     VENTILATING 

KoEogmsBr 

ABK   USED   WITH   THE 

StilMUbOf 

ECONOMY  HEATERS, 

isnqidisd. 

STORES.  BAMKS.  ETC. 

Bnni^flr 

«'                -S 

HftidorSoIt 

O                o 
"             2.: 

CobL 

S     i'i 

Agents  In  the 

<>=   Ui 

trade  wanted 

erayvhen. 

1  <  £  -  S      i 

lUustraied 

Catalogue, 

u  S  S  t 

0.      s  J      3 

and  Estimates 

u:    |i   1 

furnished 
free. 

Duplex  Steam 

Heater  Co., 

-j     s 

as  Bethune  St 

,  New  York. 

«tal«tf  it  Ha.  9  BtHui  Hot  Wttttr  Htafr.  UgMtil  iy  tOO-U.  Cimliliiatloii  9ai  Kachln. 

r>_^n....  Ti-._«^   .-..m  r.n«_   „  ii«     r.  -,  „~.    M. Okaha,  Nbb.,  November  23d,  1889. 

Detroit  HRATiNa  and  LioHTii>a  Ca,  Detroit,  Mich.,  '  ' 

OtnUemen :    Hy  heating  uid  lightingr  continae  to  be  the  jo;  of  mj  nev  hoaoe,  lud  I  oim  never  tell  7011 
how  I  apprecikte  the  imqneBtioiuible  ecotioiii7  and  peifeotiaii,  of  both.     Host  tmly  yours, 

QSOROE  L.  HnXER. 


BOLTON 

HOT  WATER 

HEATER. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Book 
"WARMTH    FOR    WINTER    HOMES.' 


GAS  MACHINE. 

Send  for  lUuatrated  Book 
"LIGHT  FOR  EVENJNG  HOURS." 

Detroit 

Heating  and   Ligliting 

Company, 

5S;rJ"^£'  «"  Wight  Street, 

ITET  ORLEUri  MS  OnVlw  St  DETROIT,    MICH. 


ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS     FOR 

Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating. 

SEND    US    PLANS    FOR    ESTIMATES. 
ALSO   AGENTS    FOR 

KNOWLES  STEAM    PUMPS. 

ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

Stt  eur  Ttftrtncts  frnai  all  parts  of  Ihi   Unilid  Stales  and  Canada. 


A   COMBINATION    SMOKING    JACKET. 

Spielbaooer'b  Oldbst  (oi  liiMfaOier  dropiinto  an  qflerdinn^r  nap)  :  "Ton  tob  too  game  ■ 
night,  Gretchen.     I  beada  jou  to-nighd.     It  tob  meln  fliod  mole." 


•FOOD-PRODUCTS' 


Too  Tired  To  Eat. 

How 
often  you 
have  felt 
so!  At 
such  a 
i  time  did 

you  ever 
have  the 
appetite 
awaicen- 
ed  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  clear,  hot  consomme 
or  chicken  soup?      If  you   have  you  will  al- 
ways   keep    a    supply     of    Franco-American 
Food  Co.'s  Soups  in    the    house;     you    will 
always  have  soup  as  a  prelude  to  your  dinner 
and  you  will  more  than  likely  accept  our  in- 
vitation to  send  to  the  above-named  company 
at  42  West  Broadway  New  York,  for  a  copy 
of  Marion  Harland's  description  of  our  meth- 
od of  Soup-making.    .Jl^/JAw" '"''''""""''''' ""'''' 

OiMBT<irtl«,TFmnlnjni[skaii,CsH<i«l(.ll(Bm(>-|rraDiih  BoaillOD.  Jnllnna.  Pu.    PriBluUr,   HnUaB 
Mi>ii)r.HaokTnnl>,(>i-Tsll,TDiakU.(;hlsk*ii  Oubo,  |Bnlta,Va«*Ubl*,  BHt  t*Mrl  Tapfoat,  Pan* ol Oisa. 

For  picnics,  hunti^  and  jrachting  parttet  there  is  nothiag   more  dainty   than  nor  Chicken 


Our  rraJy  maJe  Frmch  Enlrtei  have  already  had  such  a  creat  success  on  the  PuUmaa  BuC- 
fel  Cars  that  our  Triendi  are  enquinng  Ibr  them.  They  are  just  the  thing  to  use  in  case  of  un- 
expected company.    A  sample  can  jiour  choice  35cts.,  postege  prepaid. 

Oblekm  OotTT  ■  1'  ladinoa.  Chitkaa  BuU  ■  ■■  M«nii(&  V»l  Siota  ttsiuta  HBia.)  OsLf  Tonru 
t«ulai4ae>.l04ll  Tmtnlmnem  plqnuU)  Bnixd  B«l  ■  U  Judlolne. 


SPORTINC-GOODS-i] 


THE    ONLY    NAPHTHA    LAUNCH. 


Orer  SOU  alreily  in  use.    Ho  eoTBrniiiiit  Insjectlon.    Xo  License!  Wnsa  or  I 

BIHb  id  bring  tbem  ander  ueua  regaluloos  reported  adTsrselT.  Inooni w«Uj  Mfet  UKI  MmpleT  10  I1UUMB«  Uuui  tnj 
power.  p™cu«uj  prgvai  the  OMLY  PLEASURE  BOAT  BUU.T.  PartW^  d^n-  No  iuul  No 
■mote,  smell,  or  tahet.    InvcBiigate  bj  comparing  rsterenoea  iidore  pofahMDK.    Oar  Blna  Boole,  omilatDlnc  bno 


nunpoasiBXiEi  to  e!3:t>x.oide  boix.es. 

Dtltora.  wbo  tal 
It  (HtaiogDe. 

GAS  ENGINE  AND  POWER  CO.,    Morris   Dock  Station,   New  York   City. 

rirMt  amlian  aban  Btgh  BHilgt. 

LAWN   TKIIHIS   IN   OUR   OWN    OOUHTRT I 

A  iwir  book  on  Lnrn  Tsunla.  DODtnlDlna  npvudi  of  Ml  pii«H,  by  H.  W. 
Bloodw,  Jr..  (CbunplDQ  of  AmtrU*).  bsuUhUlr  UliutnMd  wl&i  iJiotc«nphta 
•c«n«  of  tmmtHu  guuH  ud  itrokH ;  ■!»  portnlts  In  Half  Tone  of  the  letid- 
Ing  pUjren  of  tbs  ouuntrr  In  elegant  olotti  '■''■■<i"n  Per  exrpj.  tl.OO.  In 
hudioiiifl  paper  blndtii^.  H>  oenti. 

•PALDINO'R  TOURMAMENT  TENNIS  BALL  for  IBOO. 

AT  LAST  A  FKRFBCT  BALL.  Strict  vxiflii.  hh/otm  eluftete. 
fMssU  Mnu.  em  mrfiia.  £iay  baU  cartfliUy  UUrd,  irrapp«d  in  tin  foU, 
paokedasd  aealed  9  Id  a  box.  Urns  noBTisg  proteotloD  from  damnDeaa  and 
con>eqa8Bl  loaa  ot  alutiDlty.     Price,  p«r  doun.  •4JM), 

■" ' ■■ '  If  the  New  Toninaiiient  Bi 

IX  containing  thi«e ' 


Hon.— Ai  an  adtertlHi 

nl*  Book,  we  encIOH  In  each  bt 
"TUa  im  to  etrtlf^.  that  a 


l.aUotheNewTeu- 
TWKLTE  OF  IBE8E 


id  to  one  copT. '»  elegant  doth  bind- 


;W 


meoop;atthlBal«Eantboolilaiwoiinid^r  n 

'u  qxct/ldl)  to  na.*^  fipaldlng'a  Bammet  Sports  Cataloane  for  1880.  free  on 
-     -'  -.    Bpaldlng'gBanliaUOoldafor  I««U.    PMoe.lOc.    MaUedloan; 


SS 


-A*.  *'«■.*' SJPAL.DING    &:    BROS., 

__musa,  loeibfin  sl      inw  roBt,  au-wwadwy.      fBm.,MMiiia*K. 


WHY   PAY   RETAIL   PRICES, 

WHEN  YOU  CAM  BUY  HAND-MADE  0*K  LE»TRER 

HABmSB,  SINGLE  $7  TO  $30,  DOUBLE  tia.sa 

TO  $40.    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  ORDER 
KUlO  *  CO.,  MF'RS,   OWEGO,  N.Y. 


■1   WHITE  " H5.06I MdUhTAlfl 

MM         -        ^       7tj  cHAwana.i 


THE  EAGLE 

THE  EASIEST  RUmnm  BICTCU 
M  THE  WOfUiL 

.fort  and  Safety. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  BAOIiB  BIOT0I.B  MVO.  CO., 


[ViCfiff.       AddZTflB 


CRIPPLES 

4  InealUM  bid  TfkfSS  TV«c|icjn  the 
■t  pnctical.  Beet  for  ladiee  and  olrli. 
•lifacUan   0ii<iran(««(t    Athletla 

"   BICYCLES  'U 

FAY  nVG.  CO.,  ElTiiB.  O. 


LlnVIIErtRD. 

\  AUOed.  mUo-drv 

n  Hlah  rnule.- eowb< .,., 

^mrkpatiiiA  Hddle[WanBotad  < 


«mm 


SHORTHANDST.'mSC 
lacM^TsjsajSSSrtesrffk. 


SPORTING-GOODS 


Lovell 
High  Grade 

DIAMOND  SAFETY. 

DIAMOND  FRAME,  STEEL  DROP  FORQINQS,  STEEL  TUBING,  ADJUSTABLE  BALL  BEARINGS 

TO  ALL  RUNNING  PARTS,  INCLUDING  PEDALS;  SUSPENSION  SADDLE)  FINEST 

MATERIAL  MONET  CAN  BUT,  FINISHED  IN  ENAMEL  AND  NICKEL. 

Because  the  price  of  this  machine  has  been  placed  at  (85.00,  it  must  not  be  considered 
cheap  or  low  grade,  it  is 

STBICTLY  HIGH  GSADE  III  EVERY  PARTICULAR. 

Thara  is  HO  BETTER  KADHIHE  KADE  AT  AMY  PRICE. 


Our  great  efiort  has  been  to  provide  a  Safety  in  which  is  combined  all  the  points  in 
the  best  makes,  including  such  new  features  as  will  make  it  the  Leading  Safely  in  America, 
and  at  a  price  f  50.00  less  than  other  high  grade  machines — we  have  sueeeeded. 

THE  JOHK  P.  LOTXIX  AltMS  CO.,  Makers,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPORTINC-GOODS 

Many  people  wonder  what  P.  D.   Q.  means.     It  means 
Photography   Done  Quickly. 

THE  P.  D.  Q.  CAMERA. 

O'XJBTr    OXTV. 

THE  LATEST  IHPROYEHEliT  IN  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 

Takes   pictures    4x5    inches    in    size,    either 

vertically  or  horizontally. 

CA5  BE  USED  WITH  EITHEB  rUMB  OR  FLATB8. 

ProtaoMd  by  Fnnr  Patanta,  and  anoUiar  p«sdlns. 

Handsomely  covoied  with  blsclc  grained  leather,  and  fitted 
with  fine  combination  instantaneoaH  achromatic  landscape  Idu, 
with  pM«nt  donble  diy  plate  or  film  bolder. 

PRICE,   COMPLETE,   ONLY  8aO.Oa 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHOKT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  591  Broadway,  N.  t. 

47  YEARS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THIS  LINE  OF  BUSINESS. 


i 


SPORTINC-GOODS- 

UAVB  you  8BBN  THB  NSW  i8|a  MODSI. 


DETECTIVE 

CAMERA. 


VIEW 

CAMERA. 


AUTOMATIC 

CAMERA. 


MAGAZINE 

CAMERA. 


.a.XjXj   zxr   oxrzi. 


"  Draw  a  Bead,  Touch  the  Trigger,  and  the  Picture  is  Taken." 

The   Perfection   of   Instantaneous   Photographic   Apparatus. 

100    PICTURES    WITHOUT    RELOADING. 

Prices,  $15  to  $50. 

Don't  think  of  purchasing  a  camera  until  sending 
for  the  Hawk-Eve  Booklet,  new  edition,  with 
sample  photograph. 

IVAen  sc  detired,  we  will  do 
the  developing   and  finishing. 

THE    BLAIR   CAMERA  CO.,    Manufacturers, 


BUMR  REVERSIBLE  BACK,  ENGLISH  COMPACT,  and  other  CAMERAS,  LENSES,  and  ACCESSORIES. 
FACTORIE61  47t,  473,  47B,  477,  AND  48S   TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Brmnotie*;  HQg  BUta  Bt,,  ChlB*gO,  111. ;  918  Awh  Bt.,Pm>d«lphU,  Pa.       Mto  SM  tit  Dta\»ri  In  fkHa.  Qoodi  tmi/rnktr: 


Arit  cura^nir  cwldg.  coDglu.  and  conmmptloa  U  the  old 
[BUble  PulmuaBTT  BalBBm."  Catlii  Broa.  A  Co..  B«- 
.    Fori\  Dymntl.  a  large  Botttr  JCTX  taprfro  paid. 


PtTENT  FOOT-POWEII  MtCHINEIir. 


n  abon  bj  n 
VIRS  Mubl 


PLAYSg 


PECK  &  SNYDER'S  CELEBRATED  TENNIS  RACKETS. 

THE    BEECKMAN    LEADS    THEM    ALL. 


Ho-B.   -^- 


SPORTING-GOODS- 
New  Kodak  Cameras. 

"  You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest" 
Seven   New  Styles  and  Sizes 

ALL   LOADED  WITH 

Transparent  Films. 

^For  Sale  bf  oil  Photo.  Slock  Dealers.  SenJ  /fr  CaiabgM. 

THE    EASTMAN    COMPANY,    Rochester,    N.    Y. 


ON, 

WRIGI 

DITSOI  IPPLIES 

%4^  lES. 

BAIL.  ■ .  .\Z 


Adopted  bf  ill 
tffcoltagiate. 


KUatiod  oiMl  :  IVLOOUE. 

ss°ns.°  — 

How  lo  Hike  ■  ,         ,  _  .__ 

UlW,Roteior  >PWirlB 

580  WA                                                                                                                          nqnkhefbr 
Angiiift 


Have  you  Send 

for  our  catalogue 

ever  taken 

and  copy  ol 
Photographs  ?  '  "Modem  Photography." 


HB.  BHTTHB:   Hnwfortaiute  thaCwchkTaooinpMiionliiwhiiiM. 
UBS.  BHTTHE :  Yos,  indwid.    Aad  for  »  ebuLge  we  oui  ride  togetfai 

Why  Dot  0>I1  on  the  tfput  in  yoDi  oitjr  uid  examine  ttaeee  iiwohin< 
tnted  owftlognc. 

POPE  MFG.  CO.,  77  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 
Braneli  Houaoi :  11  w«rTen  Street,  Ktw  Tor*.    Ml  Wttmti  Avennf,  Ch'ewo. 


Colnmbik  Tandem  Safety.    Let'i 
not  eadly  found,  arnd  for  a  largo  < 


]  FISHING 
'        TACKLE 


OF    EVEH.'y    IDES0R,IFTI01>T. 

For  particulars,  consult  our  136-folio-page  illufitrated  catalogue,  which  vill  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  ten  cento  in  stamps  to  cover  poetage.     Mention  Soubhkb's  M&qazimi. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


SPORTINC-GOODS 


:t  combinaUDD  of  grrM  opdcal  oMaiKyiu  power  wtth  am- 
iiUt  ever  produced.  Ai  almoM  anj  one  U  f«miil«i-  wltG  Um  OTdUiarT  rtdd 
J  KirlnB  OlM>.  the  "Qneta"  BlnooDUr  Telewope  ir~  "--  * ~-'  ■— 


:    "ODEEN"    BIKOOULAS    TEI^BCOPE.  U  ben  iihown.  Is 

I  perfect  oomblnauon  of  Biwt  opOt-' ~"-" -'  — 

sver  produced.    Ai  almoM  anj  one  li 

_.  — TlnB  OlM>.  the  "Qneta"  ?' "- 

.J  □ompahaou  wKIi  mob  k  glui. 

Tae  power  of  the  Field  or  HarliieGluiliruelTcrert  diameters  [M  (tmcil 
wUle  the  power  ol  the  BiDOonUr  TeleMMpt  U  U  dlameCerg  [tl5  Umei].     Um 

Saeen  BlnoooUr  l^laaoope  tberefore  baa  toor  times  ibe  power  ot  the  onunur 
ulne  and  Field  QIim  *Dd  will  euOil*  the  obMrrer  to  see  }ii>t  [our  tlmea  u 
fir.  lliiu,  If  with  A  Field  Qlus  k  penoo  can  dtaooicr  rudu  at  one  milb  be 
can  Id  (he  aame  aOooaptiere.  with  the  Blnooolar  Teluoope  dlaoovn  game  U 
four  mllei. 

Tbe  Held  ot  view  or  amoont  of  acenerr  shown  at  nnx  tim*  hT  thr  ivn 

Field  or  Marine  Qlaaa  U  TS  jarda  [a  circle  of  Tl  jam 

rards],  while  the  Held  of  view  ot  the  Binocular  Teleeoope  U 
The  IBH-^^     -■  -"    ■ ■  - 


distance  ol  UW 


«  loco*  as  bdon. 


I  lenstb  and  thlokneas  of  the  ordlnarj  Field  and  Uarue  Q 
caa&  are  T  JDches  Mid  SM  lacbes  rwpeotlTelj,  while  tbe  lennb  u ' 
ol  tbe  Binocular  Teleac»pe,  In  eaae,  u  Uf  Inohea  and  lH  IncMi  t 

'«  of  lite  BtoocolarTeleMbpe,  oompleU,  In  cue,  poinltB  iti  oanttie 
'  Bide  pocket,  aa  It  Is  a  long,  narrow  Inatmnwnt.  bdnt  ■*  thick  *l 

>  at  tbe  otber.    IM  greater  portaUUtr over  tbe FMd OTHaime  <»Ma 

which  Is  thicker  at  one  end  isx  Inobeaj  than  at  tbe  odier  (Ifi  Inohca]  wID  H 
"""-  *w  neroeiTed. 

__je  focns  arranfemenl  ot  the  Blnoonlar  TelMOOpe  Is  snob,  U 
'  ftdjnsted  to  mut  tbe  slgbt.  It  in»  be  olcaad  np,  pat  In  tt-  ~ 
next  wanted  will,  npon  pnUns  oot  the  tubes,  have  the  — 
The  operation  ot  pidllng  ont  tbe  tabes  Is  Instantlr  perft 
The  BlDooaiar  TeicMOpe  oaa  ii  lenses  In  all  il  ot  them  focmlnf  aebromaUa  lenaes,  wUoh  i 
dielM  ot  oolor.  as  often  found  wiOi  a  Field  or  Harlne  Qlaas. 

The  "Qoeen"  Blnoonlar  Telescope  U  pro*Mad  with  a  Unge  adJnstDMbt  ot  lU  hi .  _. 

made  exaMlj  the  same  width  apart  as  the  tjn  ot  the  observer,  rnila  la  a  moat  Important  adjnatnaDt  as  It  incteMts  IM 
penwllTe  Bblll0  and  makes  the  Instroment  tar  more  oomfortabie  to  look  throoA.  Complete  In  pooket-lxxft  leather  cast 
ol  tpedst  eortstmctlaD,  mMsntUg  SM  inohea  In  lancth  bj  not  orer  IX  Inches  thlokDess.  "Bit  Bmaanlar  Teleaoope  u  (M 
aniwile  tor  use  at  the  theatre,  or  tor  sdlatanM  mm  than  soo  yards,  therelore  If  jod  wish  to  be  perfectlr  eqn^pedn 
sdirlse  onr  ■*  Qnaaa "  Veat-Fook*t  BUmobIbt  Opera  and  Field  Glass  here  lllaatrated.  nhlcb  tnil  ba  tonnd  moM  luetBl 
where  the  power  ol  the  "  Qoeen "  Blnocnlai  Telescopes  la  loo  great. 

—  THE  "QUEEN"  NEVT  VEST-FOOKET  OPEBA  AKS  FISI.S  QLABB 

1*  sDltable  toi  nae  at  tbe  theatre  and  tor  distance  not  exceeding  EU  nrda.  TUt  H 
tbe  best  little  untratDont  of  Its  kind  that  we  bave  ever  produced  and  win  be  found 
Invaloable  tor  aa«  where  the  Blnoonlar  Teleaoope  Is  loo  powertoL  It  la  pniiMM 
with  touted  InaObea.  bj  which  the  two  tnbea  maj  he  made  to  or"—-—  *-  ■"-• — 
apart  ezaetlf  to  that  ot  tha  «jea  of  the  otaerver,  gtwtf  in 
the  mstmment  ud  tbe  comfort  In  looking  throngh  It.  But 
In  Its  oaae.  Is,  next  to  Its  optical  qnaun,  iia  gr  "  ' 
osee,  wUcta  Is  made  lost  like  an  onUnarr  a 
and  X  of  an  Inch  thiok  at  Its  thickest  pan. 

PRICES, 

"QUEEK"    BIIIOOUI,AB    TELESCOPE,    as    dewjrlhed    above,  with   Mk 
leather  bodr  and  nickel-plated    trimmings,   oomidete  In  sole    leather    hip    pockd 

esse.  »i8.00 

The  "  (Jaeen"  Binocular  Teleaoope,  same  aa  above,  but  oonstmoUd  of  aloralnm 

making  the  welAt  one-Uilrd  aa  mocb tU.OO 

THE  "QIIE8M  "  NEW  VBST-POOKET  OPERA  AMD  FIEIA  OLUS. 

ai  deecnbed  above,  with  bolT  leather  Ixx^  and  nlokd.plaled  trimmlnga.  comiileM  Id 

caae,  having  moderate  power  and  anKable  for  nie  at  the  theatre  or  for  a  dutiDn 

iMt  exoeedlng  SOO  yarda.  complete  In  crush  leather  case  ot  same  oolor,  nteaaurlng  tM  Inchca  bj  S  Imbca,  $11.00 

The  Queen  Vcat-Pooket  Opera  and  Field  Glaas,  same  as  above,  bnt  eoastrooted  at  alnmlulum,  making  the  weltfl 

one4hlt<l  ••  muoh MbSi 

■PBOIAI.  OFFEK.— For  too.oo  we  will  sead  one  each  or  the"  Qaeen  Binocular  Teleaoope"  deacribed  above  at  n.M  sod 
the  -Queen  Tesi-Pocket  Opera  and  Field  Oiasa"  at  tiB.00;  ortortM.oc  wtu  eendoaeeachoftheahove  Ualnmlnlain. 

There  la  nn  donbt  bnt  that  the  instrameats  as  described  above  are  aonroea  both  of  profit  and  enjoyment  to  Faiaers. 
Banchmen.  Stockmen,  Arm;  and  Navj  Offloen.  eic..  as  Ihoasaads  to  whom  we  have  turalshed  tbeee  can  teatltr.  It  foa  cbd 
,..._  .-^ .^  carry  one  or  bothot  these  llltlc  Instramenta  with  yon  this  Bommer,  you  will  never  wlalt  tobewlttotf 


pOBSlt 

Oiem 


Ibly  And  room  to  carry  one  or  both  ot  these  llltlc  Instramen 

924  Chestnut  Street,  PhUadelt^ia,  Fa. 


Onr  13.pae<!  csUloene.  Put  F,  ot  Opera.  Field.  U 
Bpj  OlsnsM.  Teleecopee,  etc,  win  be  mailed  to  any 


d  Blnocolir  Teleacopei,  ai 


uU-pace  catalaftiia,FBna,(< 


BUYURRimSI 

I  make  a  specialty  ot  manoractar. 
—  Baby  OarrlBgu  to  Hit  dircat 
■rlvsM  Mtrtiea.  Ton  can, 
. .  refora.  do Wtar  vltb  me  thin 
Ith  a  dealer.   CarriacH 

Dolnrri  Free  of  Charge 

lallpUnUlatba  Dnlled  BIat«s. 
Sana  tot  lllnurated  Caulofaa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

iCDRBUTT'S  i  Oey  PLATES 


fliMo|u«flIiUi|TuUtteUIO 


SEHOLD  articles: 


•v  V  >■■: 


The  New  Lamp. 

We  have  got  the  best  lamp — no  doubt  about  it  There  were 
several  good  ones;  one  of  them  best;  the  new  one  is  better  than  that. 

It  was  left  for  us  to  make  an  easy  lamp  to  manage,  and  we  have 
done  it 

If  the  Pittsburgh  Lamp  is  as  good  as  the  best  one  before  it 
and  easy  to  manage  besides,  the  world  will  be  glad  to  get  it;  for 
lamps  are  considered  troublesome.  It  is  even  better.  Let  us  send 
you  a  primer. 

The  stores  are  just  beginning  to  get  this  new  lamp— the  Pitts- 
burgh. 

You  must  be  prepared  for  this.  When  3^ou  go  to  vour  lamp- 
merchant  and  say :  **  I  hear  of  a  new  lamp  said  to  be  tne  best  yet 
and  easy  to  take  care  of;  let  me  see  it'';  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  a  stock  of  old  ones.  He  will  probably  tell  you  that 
scores  of  so-called  improvements  are  failures,  and  not  to  waste 
your  money.  It's  astonishing  how  conservative  it  makes  a  man 
to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  any  old  thing. 

Another  obstacle:  we  can't  supply  everybody  all  at  once.  It 
takes  time  for  every  improvement,  first  to  get  made  and,  then,  to 
fight  its  way  into  use. 

The  truth  is :  Our  lamp  is  better  in  almost  every  respect  The 
draft  is  more  perfect;  that  shows  in  the  steadier  whiter  flame  and 
clearer  stronger  steadier  light  It  burns  the  oil  more  perfectly; 
that  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  more  light  from  less  oil — 
of  course  a  better  draft  will  do  that  In  one  respect  it  isn't  bet- 
ter— it  makes  as  much  heat  The  lamp  itself  is  cooler — the  draft 
accounts  for  that — but  it  heats  the  room — we'd  like  to  say  it  doesn't 
It  doesn't  foul  the  air  so  much  as  others  for  three  good  reasons  too 
long  to  state  here.  The  plainest  fact  about  it  is  the  ease  of  adjust- 
ing the  wick,  of  cleaning  the  lamp,  of  trimming  it,  changing  the 
wick,  taking  care  of  it  every  way.  That  can  only  be  seen  from 
the  lamp  itself 

We  can  send  you  a  primer  about  it  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
way  of  showing  you  the  lamp  itself  till  some  near  merchant  has  it 
That  won't  be  lone.  A  lamp  that  is  clean  by  nature  and  almost 
takes  care  of  itself  isn't  going  to  be  a  slow  one.  We  are  working 
night  and  day  with  all  the  men  and  machines  we  can  use. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  PITTSBURGH   BRASS    COMPANY. 

.^e.make  two  sixes,  mammoth  and  famQy :  the  mammoth  is  for  stores,  factories,  churches,  all  large  rooms— it  isn't  handsome.  The 
family  size  is  of  many  styles  :  some  rery  rich,  indttdbg  piano  and  banquet  bmps ;  some  pretty  and  inexpensive ;  and  some  as  plain  and 
cheap  as  they  can  be. 
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P.R'QPRrETARYj'ARTlCL'E.S' 
DIBT    AND    HYGIBNB, 

OR,    HINTS    TO    THE    INVALID. 

A  useful  and  instructive  book  for  those  troubled  by  the  common  ailments  affected  by  diet 

FREE     FOR    THE    ASKING. 

Never  before  has  the  subject  of  proper  food  received  so  much  care 
and  attention  as  at  the  present  time.  "  Diet  and  Hygiene "  tells  you,  on 
the  highest  medical  authority  in  America  and  Europe,  just  what  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  what  to  avoid,  if  suffering  from  ailments  affected  by  diet  It 
gives  the  symptoms  of  many  common  diseases,  such  as  Dyspepsia,  Rheu- 
matism, Obesity,  Mal-nutrition,  Diseases  of  Children  (Cholera  Infantum, 
etc),  Gout,  Bright's  Disease,  and  Diabetes,  with  general  hygienic  advice  in 
each  class  of  diseases. 

A  perusal  of  this  book  will  be  found  interesting  to  all,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  many,  who,  from  ignorance,  are  now 
pursuing  in  their  diet,  a  course  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  their 
disease  demands. 

■Remember  the  book  is  absolutely  free  to  all  who  write  for  it,  mention- 
ing Scribner's  Magazine. 

Medical  Treatment  by  mail.     Write  for  particulars. 
THE    DESLON.DUPRE    MEDICAL.    CO.,   165   Tremont   St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHAT  IS 


Castoria  la  Dr.  Samuel  Pitcher's  prescription  for  Infanta 
and  Children.  It  contains  neither  Oplnm,  Morphine,  nor 
other  Narcotic  substance.  It  Is  a  faamiless  snhstltute 
for  Paregoric,  Drops.  Soothinif  Sj^rupSt  and  Castor  OU.  It 
is  PleasanC  Its  guarantee  Is  tbuty  years*  use  by  Millions 
ot  Mothers.  Casloria  fcUls  Worms.  Castoria  Is  the  Chil- 
dren's Panacea— the  Mother's  Friend. 


CASTORIA. 


Cutoria  onrM  Colic,  Conitdpktion, 
SODT  Btomuh,  Duurhcga,  Bractktion, 
OiT«a  haalthjr  ileep  uid  pnmotM  digmUon, 
Without  injsiioiu  medioftUou. 

Ttaa  OantMir  Oitmpaiiy,  TT  Hiutkj  Street,  M.  T. 


CASTORIA. 


"Cutoda  ii 
that  I  n»omniL_  _ 
■OiiptioD  knoirn  U 


TO  I  LET -ARTICLES- 


SHOES 


m»  BBd  Bl«B*tto*)  thM  U  D&MttiMlir  Hknd-Kkds  (or  S  rrkdaa  ohaapar);  el anutine  Kuisarso, Fnnsh 
It,  OordOT&n  (Hon«-BId«),  Pmt.  Iiamthar,  or  MvsIokd  Borro,  Kad  m>da  In  ^1  itvlas  writ*  FAOKABD 
FIBIA   (■nooaaaori  to  Bart  *  Packard),  Brockton,  ■■>■■.,  for  lUOBtratad  OktnloBa*  If  your  daalw 


haaat  thm  axaot  Bbo*  wknt» 


Bspraaa  eb>rB«a  mr*  j^rapald  on  ill  ordars. 


r»  WEAR  THE    n 


Donf  spoil  your  feet  with  CHEAP  SHOES! 


are  all  insured  for  1^  years  free. 

They  cost  from  $3.00  to  $15.00. 

They  look  better,  fit  better,  feel 
better,  and  last  longer  than  all  others. 

Every  shoe-store  sells  them. 


nutory.  enalaalaa  nilTTrfliinif  rrfrn 


W.  L.   DOUGLAS 

93     SHOE   OENTLEMEH. 

PliMtair     Irfwcd,    Gntn    and  ^wjh»M«- 

It  oonSiiif  better  nwteiUL  It  I*  nun  MrUdi.  batttr 
atdns  iDd  dxnU*.  It  Hm  bMter  iwanl  i^ioisaim 
IHiTHt  aiMaaM  1*  doa  to  molt.  It  eunot  b*  dqUeuat 
!v*DTattMra(antutuw.  Itla(li«bMlBUHwaU,Md 
WitWiw  dnud  Hun  nv  otbo  nibn  advMtlMd. 

$5,000  Sif.tSiS.Sfi.'srsSJ""""" 


FOOD-PRODUCTS 


The  United  States 

Official  Investigation  of 

Bal(ing  Powders, 

Made  under  authority  of  Congress  by  the  Chem- 
ical Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.   C,   and    recently    completed, 

Shows  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  to  be  a  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder 
of  the  highest  quality, 
superior  to  all  others  in 
strength,  leavening  power 
and    general    usefulness. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  thus  distinguished 

by  the  highest  expert  official  authority  the 

leading  Baking  Powder  of  the  world. 
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Ruddy,  rosy,  happy  lad !  Only 
by  breathing  PURE  AIR  are 
such  flesh-tints  secured.  Every 
home  and  every  school  may  have 
Pure  Air  in  abundance,  without 
danger  from  the  deadly  draught. 
Science  has  conquered  circum- 
stance. The  Sherman  "  King  " 
Vaporizer  will  keep  fresh  and 
vitalized  any  room,  house,  school 
or  hall.  It  has  no  rival  as  a  pro- 
moter of  health,  happiness,  and  good  cheer. 

A  Vaporizer  for  the  bedroom  costs  but  $3.50.  A  larger  one,  for  the  home, 
$5.  The  largest,  for  office  or  schoolroom,  $8.  Each  Vaporizer  sold  will  run 
two  months  without  attention,  and  it  costs  but  from  3  to  4  cents  a  month  for 
recharging.     Illustrated  circular,  with  testimonials,  free. 

Sherman  "  King  "  Vaporizer  Co.,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 
BOSTON,    NEW    YORK,    PHILADELPHIA    OR    CHICACO. 


E-WRlTlNG-jnACHINES.^^a 

Remington 
Standard  Typewriter 

For  fifteen  years  the  Standard, 

and  the  latest  and  highest  achievement  of 

inventive  and  mechanical  skill. 


It  is  our  constant  aim,  regardless  of  cost,,  to 
O'wn  and  use  the  newest  and  most  valuable 
improvements  and  inventions  for  Typewriting 
machines. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE   STORY   OF   A  GLUTTON. 


^ 

Be  Provided  With 

A  bottle  of  Acer's  Cberry  Pectoral,  and  so  bave  tbe  niMiis  at  hand  of  conteiidlng  lucoeaa- 
tully  with  sudden  attacks  a(  throat  and  limg  troubles.  As  hd  emergencr  medicine,  lor  tbe 
*  tamll;,  Ayer>s  Cherry  Pectoral  baa  do  equal,  Its  prompt  use  bariDg  frequeotl;  cured 
croup,  whooping  eougb,  aod  broDcbltls,  and  SBTed  maoy  lives.  Leading  phjrslelaiia  evctr- 
where  giTe  It  the  preterence  over  any  other  preparation  of  tbe  kind. 

"  Arer't  CbeiTT  PecConl  UTed  my  IU«.    It 


IngcoogbuAyeT-iClieiTTPKIonl.    Itwutbe 

Wgby.H.B. 

"  Ai  ft  iiHwIHc  for  croup,  ud  tot  the  enre  of 

esH  of  whooping  coogh  I  ever  ww/'-J.  Maloiie, 

Pine,  Ftata,  T«nn. 

to  Ajer'i  Cherry  Pectonl.    It  li  pleuant,  uf e, 

•■  I  mn  never  wtthont  Ayert  Cherry  Pectoral 

»nd  ,nre."-S-  H.  L-Umet.  M.  D.,  Ht.  Temon, 

tn  ths  tiaiue.   Por  croup.  It  It  tbe  belt  nmsdy," 

GeoiBU. 

"  I  bRve  round  Ayer'i  Cherry  Pectoisl  ■  moit 

"Atler  nn  eitenilve  prMtlce  of  neuly  one- 

valuable  remedy  for  bronchltli,  and  dlieue  of 

third  of  1  century,  Ayer'i  Cherry  Pectoral  1>  iny 

cnre  for  reeeot  CD)da  nnd  ooughi.     I  preKribe 

tt,  ud  believe  11  to  be  the  very  belt  expactDtsnt 

nowofferodtothe  people. "-Dr.  John  C.  Levli, 

Dtngglit,  Weet  Bridgewiter.  Pti. 

with Inng  tever."-S. I.  True, P.ll«de,  JJehr. 

To  .  Wy  whoie  dangbler  h.d  been  Ireited  for 

chronic  bronchltli    without  relief,  we  r«coni- 

and  am  glad  to  lay  that  I  have  found  thera  very 

mendedAjcr^  Cherry  Peclorsl.    The  liiy  uyi 

ildered  by  my  people  ai  a  remedy  which  no 

■l*ep(  well  and  li  Imprarliig  npldly,"  — J.  R. 

houeholdihonldbewUhgnf— Dr.V.Lamlierti, 

Kalch  A  Co.,  VnigEliti,  Tirllon,  Oblo. 

2ST  Oratlot  it.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 


Rich  Table  Glass. 

Americans  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that  there  are  now  eight  or  more  extensive  manu- 
factories in  ibis  country  producing  Cut  Table  Glass,  which  is  fully  up  to  the  hishest  English 
~  ~  f  the  best  results  from  this  large  pro- 

duction, together  vntb  a  collection 
from  the  celebrated  English  makers, 
enables  us  to  offer  an  unparalleled 
exhibit. 

I  In  the  subjoined  illustration  an 
elaborate  design  is  shown  in  the 
pitcher  and  goblet,  -while  a  simple  one 
is  presented  in  the  tumbler.  The 
Pitcher,  with  a  capacity  of  j  qts.,  is 
^i8,  the  Goblet,  ^60  per  do^.,  vMle 
the  Tumbler,  full  table  si^e,  is  but 
f6  per  do^. 

This  stock  is  being  constantly  re- 
plenished by  the  best  productions  as 
ibey  e^ipear,  while  adberiw  rigorously  to  moderate  prices.    Catalogue  supplied,  containing 
some  truncations  of  Rich  Table  Porcelain,  Solid  Silver,  Bronzes,  Qocks,  etc, 

Ovington  Brothers, 

330   Klfth    A.-v-enue,  Brooklvn    House, 

Nb-w  York.  FXilton  and  ClarU  Streets. 


CRANE'S  Perfect  Water  Color  Medium. 


USian.  L.  pBura  A  Co,  irrlte  lu.  Hanth  STtb,  ISK,  uitoUoin:    " Referring  lo  tb 

mond,  WBcanbutame  with  Uer  In  reBard  to  the  aartntageooa  nse  of  tbe  'Water —  ..- 

HRj  Eliat  weand  tbeHedlum  exoeedlngl;  serviceable  In  palatlns  (»i  hUK  and  otbeiitaff,  maklns  tbe  oolon  flow  mon 
treelT,  adding  to  their  bMlUancT,  making  them  leas  seniltlve  Co  Ugbc  and  taatenliig  the  Brat  wsahet  ao  •■  dm  to  be 
dlBturbed  by  Ibo  OTerpalntlatt.  Also  lor  retonohlng  on  prinWf  goods  or  anything  tbatbaa  a  greaar  teDdeDoj.  we 
Jlad  It  more  serviceable  [baa  OiOaUi  and  last,  bac  not  leaat,  uocAJeoUonable  ia  odor,  taate,  and  color." 
KOLINK-Jet  Black  Drawing  Ink.  Carbon,  the  black  used  In  this  Ink,  Is  Indestructible. 
Oross  Hatohaa  wlUioat  mnnlng,  makaa  •  |  If  joar  daalar  doaa  not  bav*  tbaa*.  ira 
■barp.  olsan  Una,  doaa  not  fa,da.  la  aoft  and  will  aand  •  boUU  ol  altbar  for  26  Mnta  In 
brilllknt.  yoatac*  atampa, 

ARPUITPPTC    deslrlnv   Pure  Varnishes   used   on  Wood   and   Metal   Work   of   their 
/\nuni  I  CO  I  O    designs  ahould  correspond  with  u' 


BRONSON  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

For  Steam  or  Water  Heating, 

A  MAGAZINE,   BASE  BDRNINC, 
a.xjtom:a.xic. 

BRICKSET    OR    PORTABLE    HEATER. 

Write  «■  call  tor  pniMS.   GnaraiiUcd  iBtlxhatwr. 

WESTON  ENGINE  CO,,  K)  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.Cllj  ABont:  I 


71  Cortlandl  Stnat. 


Horace  Partridge  &  Co., 

— HAFBaW  OF  TWlt 

Best   Lawn    Tennis  Rackets  Known. 

RINGING. 


ING, 

nd  STRENGTH. 


ITO     Itja.OB:BJT     so     I>OE»TTXiA.B      W±'±'^      jn3CFElB.a?      E^LA.-Z'EBS. 
TbB  prlca  ol  tbli  Baokec  In  (be  "Bspcrt  EbiIIbIi  StrlnBlni"  U  *7.00:  In  Totuvkmaat  StrlavlnB  (r«ll«bla 
bCtU  gut),  MX>0 1  ud  In  PHm  ItrtBitos  (bcM  Frencb  gutj.  ts.SO. 

OTHER  POPULAR  RACKETS. 

neC&amplDiiOMW},  (9.00;  EoUpw.  M-Ot;  PeeilMi,  H.DO ;  BUnduH,  nOO;  Praatlaa.tl.IW;  Na.U,tl.M:  No.  5,  tl.M. 


HORACE  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  497-499  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Guaranteed  to  wear 
in  family  service  twenty- 
five  years. 

More  durable  than 
liglit  Sterling  Silver  and 
not  lialf  the  cost 

Be  sure  to  see  that 
each  piece  you  purchase 
bears  tiie  trade-mark 


MEW  AMD  ELEfiAHT  PATTERNS. 

THESE  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE-TIME. 

HAMUPAOTUBBD  ONI.T  BT 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Company, 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS. 


Tbs  saft  MlTBty  MlorlnfT  «>IMt  w  aaMikbla  to  boi 
an  only  be  inodaoed  and  panninantlr  held  b;  tba  il.    _ 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGIE  STMNS. 

IllDHral«d  Cktal«BCDr~        '  "- 

on  wood,  HDt  on  sppllenBon. 


|w>^ 


Uwkl  toe  IMmw,  OiMt,  DeA,  Boi,  QotM,  Sift  m 


poekd  tool  bciinne  our  addrcu. 

HII.I.ER  1,0c  K  00. 

4Ses  Taeoijr  at.,  PblUdelpkU, 


^Sd^ 


•  FOOD-PRODUCTS: 


IN  CAIVIP 


At  home,  abroad,  tramping,  yachting,  canoe* 
Ing,  hunting  or  fishing. 

Armour's  Beef  Extract, 

Is  Indispensable. 

Requires  only  the  addltlan  of  boiling  water  to  make  delicious 
Bouillon.    Refreshings  and  strengthening. 

Takes  the  place  of  fresh  meat  and  bones  In  Soup  making.  Is 
cheaper  and  more  convenient. 


Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


IdOTTET's  Prize  ^Iedal 
^^Olive  Oil.^^ 

The  Perfection  of  Excelleflce, 
The  Standard  of  Purity. 

Makes  the  most  dainty  Chicken 
and  Lobster  Croquets;  fries  Oysters 
most  deliciously;  compounds  Chicken, 
Lobster,  and  Potato  Salads  most 
tastily;  dresses  Lettuce  most  luxuri- 
ously and  digestively;  composes  the 
richest  and  choicest  Mayonnaise 
dressing,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
finest,  purest,  and  most  healthful  table 
condiment  for  the  present  season. 
SOLO  Br  ALL  PfNMCtPAL  BROCERS  AMD  OfiUeeiSTS. 


Imported  by  F.  A.  REICHARD. 

CHARLES  W.  NOLEN. 

WMnalt  Agmi.  IIS  CbWtDDt  St.,  Pbltadtlpbla. 


ulp 
..  _,--.-Jly 
selected  tomatoes,  skillfully  combined 
with  other  ingredients  of  the  best 
quality,  the  T.  A.  Snider  Preserve 
Company,  Cincinnati,  whose  Tomato 
Catsup  has  gained  an  international 
reputation,  make  and  put  up  Tomato 
Soup,  forming  a  perfectly  seasoned, 
rich  and  wholesome  dish,  suited  to 
either  a  simple  luncheon  or  a  most 
elaborate  dinner. 

/(  tutds  to  bt  hialed  enfy  btftrt  serving. 
ConlidenI  that  a  trial  of   Ihii  Tomato  Soup  will 
conTince  ladies  and  gcnttemen  of  its  eicellciice  and 
superiontf,   a   sample   can   will  be  sent   free  to  any 
:ipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps,  by 


THE   T, 


^   SNIDER  PRESERVE  CO. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOOD-PRODUCTS' 


RICH  and  PERFECTLY  SEASONED. 

Bcqiln  onlr  to  be  Iwatod,  and  I  PT«pKndwIUiKtMttf»nftoni|HaTeen|i>TcdtbelilKtieitn|iBl» 

—  .fc_  — j_  .. J        July  Out  btwt  ButeiimU.        1      Hon  (or  Diora  tluui  B  feu*. 

lu  M  oanU,  ta  help  pmy  espnai,  Bud  rsDclvs,  pnpBld.  two  •■iBa 
la  of  tliBio  SoopBr  70"  oIwIob. 

J.  H.  W.  HUOKIIf  S  &  CO., 

SOLD  BT  ALL  LXADiNQ  QBOCXRS.  Sole  Monufaoturara,  Boston.  Muaa 


■n  UMm  nadf  la  Mm. 


DURKEES 


GAUNTUCr  BRAND 

SD^  SPICES 
1^  MUSTARD. 

HLD  MLT II FOLL  WQIKT  lEALID  PAOUIIt. 


SEE   HERE !  niUbiepi 

reotpce.  CoiCb  but  >  maOtl  otM  uid  ouj  b( 
tortuue  Co  too.  BOME  REOIPB  OO.. 

les  Klarua  Bt.,  Bnffalo,  R.  T. 


^SOUND  DISCS  SSHTS 


ONEITA 

So   ntcT   known    ao   full;   embodin   th« 
nwdioinal  virtoes  of  tbe  beat  HinenI  WaUn. 
and  r«t  ia  >o  Agreeable.  Pore,  Clear,  Spaikliag, 
and  ^MlantiTig  a  Tab)i  Water. 
Sind  for  dnmlaT  with  analfua. 
ONKITA   SPRING    COMPANT, 
DTICA,   N.  T. 
J.  M.  BSLL  t  CO.,  SI  Bioadway,  New  T«A. 


•niSCELL'ANEgUS 


■lOB,  »■  oBirrs.  ■oz.D  vr  ssirsauTB. 

PREPARED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  B.  W.   HOYT  A  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

■  -    ■   -•1flTt"«0«on«iiO«r— - 

■I  1*  KUBIFOAM  w 


Gas  Fixtures,  Lamps, 
Electroliers. 

Por  <M»  •ea*oa*B .  (WralMUMK*  we 
h^Te  added  ^isaj  Beir  nad  artlBtlc 
dealcaB  to  omr  already  larse  aB»ei-l> 
^eat  of  patteraa  |  a>  thcr  Itave  l»«ea 
prwdaced  by  oar  oira  arllaU,  llieT 
are  aot  to  be  obtalacd  tn>wa  aay 
otber  ^taaanu^ory. 

Tke«e  cooda  are  mott  aappUed 
Ar  apeclal  rooaa*  la  old  allTer  flalah, 
aad  aba  la  VFroaffht  Iroa )  tbey 
^take  taatelbl  addltloaa  to  roeat 
dece  ratloaa. 

PUCES  SEisoiisiE.  ESTiuTES  eim 


■aaaafhctory,    IMtb     aad    SSth     8ta. 
aad   l*tb  Ave.,  irlU  receive  proaapt 

Prfaclpal  flalearooaia,  Ui;hted  by 
botb    Gaa    aad    Klectrlc    Llskt,    SM9 
aad  8S8  Broadway  aad  ISth  Bt. 
IVEir  TORK. 

Baecewar  !•  MITOHKI.L,  TANCK  de  CO., 


The  Mitchell  Vance  Co. 


SEEDS, 


1  wttb  pnetlcal 


.a, 

_  ^ 


;  lUcinnoutpuiin 

>    mallMbrtl.OOBSiIUcU. 

iLLUttuifRnBLomm. 

72  p*ce  Book  on  CBCtiUi 

12D  cna,  lOT  ID  oana    C&t»- 

l.Bll]lctC0.nZ*£ 


^Jmhbb  tifying  your  grounds.  Our  new 
Floral  Guide,  25  tr/j.  a  to/^,  tells  you  all 
about  it.    SIEBRECHT  &   WADLEY, 

Bote  HiU  NuntrUi,  New  RochtUe.   N.   V. 


The  Oil 


AConanfCo's  ROSES.  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS. 

OUK  NBW  OUIDB,  IlS  pp.,  iltramtir  Ubirlrmltd,  !• 
ml  FKEE  It  ALL  wit  wnH/tr  U.  1i  iaaVba  uul 
uDt  HOW  TO  GROW  onr  TWO  THOUSAND 
PIHBST  vuletlM  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BUI.BS  ud  SEEDS.  ^  NEW  ROSES,  NEW 
SHRUBBERY,  NBW  C1.E11ATI8  ud  CUmUu 
VInu,  NEW  SUHMER  PLOWERINO  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  0LAD10LU8,  TUBBR08EB, 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYBAMTHB- 
llUUa,  New  MOON  FU}WERS,  lad  ihe  chal«M 

S-FUWER  MO  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

I  tsit  ervywlMn  br  mmll  or«ipnH.  Suft  Mrrivmi  fmt^ 
IS  ysB  vlih  RtHi,  Phmt;  rr  Sudi  afata  kind,  5  wSI 
twrmrJfiwGmidtttfyrttnyiiv.Smdbrlir-bm.Miitm 

>CO.,"':SS:"*WeBt  Grove,  Pa. 


"H^lfSEHOLP  ARTICLES' 


DODSU  AOnOH,  I  ^  g^^ 


lOrJIi^glCE  CREAM 


lizs.; 


■  IM  Cf  M  Freeatr  !■  til 
id  CniTaiiaDt  Ffwur  tw  B 


S'^^ 


imMnAMn  01IER  FBEOER. 


ITkUa  Cnd^  FaU-DOBt  llirlak  ud  tall  ilwrL 
«MwlBB«BMplM*lTOa«ai«4-JM  and  Sdtno' 
Ht  iMtwaoi  aod  ifleK  Boru  llnnn  t*t  wwlit 


!•  ■■>■■■••.  RiispBecJB  r*w:.v*>k«t  to  luM 

OBlwTUiaTilE&Eil  ^BBSKOl- 

ritrtiliitir»lll«il<«r  dHluBtn  nardmnandKoiiH 
PnnHUaii  Oooda.  lUDMnted  OatnloaoM  uul  RwipM 
tor  IWt  ■••  tlraaaa.  Mo.,  MaK  (r*o  OD  appliukilaii  to 

AMERICAN   MACHINE  CO., 

UBm  m  A  jKiBBui  ST.,  mumuvu,  u. 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


B  iitmt  in  nek  MeUotL 


m  iludM.   TboT  onlr  og 


0~AnBM  ud  H*Baa  Caarman*  WKHtsd  In 
eTCC7  wj  and  tows  wbere  the  ihade  ntuen  are  not 
■npplled.  l^annnilaoIfunllleabajtbiDiforBtiailM 


THE  "AUTOMATIC 

No  Taming  of  Cranks. 

Takes  Less  Ice. 

No  Briae  Can  Get  Into  Cream. 

Simple  in  Action. 

The  BEST  FBEEZER  fbr  FAMILY  USE. 

Soul  for  drcnU'  and  price  Lui  to 

TREMAV,  KING  tL  CO. 

•OLE  MaHuntcTuRiita. 
ITHACA,    N.  Y. 


;ream  freezer. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  ITt 

E«h  frescr  it  u  adTinueBKOL    WbcD  n  lad^ 
•aei  it,  ibe  nenr  mu  unia  ihc  has  one. 

Haiit  HAuniAU  Co.,  Louindl^  Ky. 


cwrily  m  avcnr  mpcct. 
STUsCo»<i><G.AIbaor,  N.y 


LEWIS  &  CONGER,  6oi  Sixth  An.,  N.  Y. 

HART  HARDWARE  CO..  Lsniivillc,  Kir- 

LEBENBAUM  BROS.,  San  F 


NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ICE  CREAM. 

IMPORTANT     INVENTION. 


It  Dot  OTtl;  IreezM  the  quickest,  tnil  ruoa  mDcb  the  eutaat.  but  makea  m 
toe  tmim  trom  glreD  qiunllt;  tA  creMu. 

CEDIR  TUBS,   COYEBED  GElBlNfl,  HINGE  TOP,  EnBl  STRONG. 

LeadbiE  meioliuita  ireiTwheM  mH  the  "  Ughtnlng"  m  ihttr  bert  rreeKT. 


A  Noted  ConecHon  of 


ii.  She rtiau,  lea,  el 


Ask  for  Sbepard's  "lightning"  Fniitr,  ud  take  no  othar. 


IHEPARD  HARDWARICO.   Mia»tii  rmriri  BUFFALO,  N.r. 


^^Architecture«Art  Decorations^I 

REMOVED  to  74  West  33d  Street,  New-York. 


Rollins  Vcaeiiui  Uiwli. 


1  beMitiftil  deaigng,  made  by 

E.  S.  HOBTHSOF,  18  Bon  B 


PilRQlIET  FLOORING 


SE  BOILDING  PLANS, 


Second  Bdltton  of  "EonBW  and  Coir 
taig««."  E^BTged  from  S3  to  50  defignB. 
The  nuniitare  cat  ibowa  hero  ($1,700 
house)  is  from  tha  work.  The  degigns 
range  from  $300  op ;  nine  under  $1,000; 
mostly  of  low  coet.  Full  dsBorlpdon 
given  of  eMh  design  and  prioe  of  ma- 
tortal  given  estimates  ate  niade  npon. 

Price  $1.3C,  poBt-pud  ;  stamps  taken 
for  nneren  chanjge.     Address 

D.  8.  HOPKINS,  Architect*  I^H  Monroe  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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WEARING-APPAREL 


CUTTER'S 

SPOOL  SILK. 

I>ealaiB  ptmuile  joa  to  bnj  o0wr>  becmon  tbej 
nut*  tiKm  praflt  on  tbem,  >nd  npnaent  ttiam  to  ba 
■'Jut  uflooil.*    Tnni<mno(— tli^tKkUieKnDgili 


The  Strongest,  Smoothest,  Most 

Unifbnn  Silk  Sewings  in 

the  World. 

SIZB8  KSAUP. 
lOOO  OOI.OKS  IM  TBSEB  SISBB. 

No.  100  hw  100  jMTdi  on  the  apooL  No. 
70  baa  onl]'  TO  yuda  on  the  gpool.  but  1b  much 
■tnmgar  than  ftnj  100  yard.  Seama  wwed 
with  No.  70  will  not  rip.  No.  70  used  for 
band  sewing  wiU  not  tnj  out  tJae  No.  100 
for  Btitohing  Kod  hemming.  No,  70  for  *8>mi 
ftnd  hand  sewing.  No.  IS  for  button  holes 
and  embroider;. 

Inalat  npon  «***>>>  *Ub  and  yon  wUI 
BBT*r  buy  any  other. 

JOHN  D.  CUTTER  &  CO.. 

NEW  YORK. 


A  TSST  BATI8FAfn>ORT  OAKamiT. 

Ml  M  W  ■'BAoOUM^SSuSbHsostU    ' 

■■  ■■  ■   ■     »rda,fltivltliwrtw(aaMMl 


[BB  hlitaaM  sottaatltla  uuaiilmoaili  .(odant 

tRAINERD  4  ARMSTRONrS 

(IHFADim   ASIATIC    0KB. 
lomtloiul  idn^atDc  !•  ^nra  MrlctlriinUtd 


k  AmSTROM  00. 

FACTOKiis,  new  lOHooK,  omo. 

ndtM  Xuurutiiren  In  the  wotlt  «CJP^ 


GOODSENSE£?l£H^g"f^ 


sod  Bound  the  WoiM.  l.-_. 

..  ..jette.  a  ots.  BeMtWkMMtSMlUlM.  I 

•W  Bnadwv.  New  York,  ^tioxittiedu 


FOOD-PRODUCTS 


MANITOUi 


I  the  finest  Bparkling  Tilile  Water  In  Uia  world.     Pamfy  N&tore'B 
I  own  production.      Hie  only  irater   on   ths   American  Continetit 

_     '  bottl«d  Kiid  r«-chKr;ed  with  lis  owa  gu.    An  eioellent  ^>pe- 

tiz«r,  an  Bid  to  digeation,  tad  remedy  for  ijBpap^ ;  ilao  «  oorreotiTe  to:  nunj  otbei  ailmentai 
Wa  make  Mlely  Ctom  thil  w«tar,  combined  Ttth our  ||l||ITnil     PIIICCD     PUlllDKrilC 
own  eitnotion  of  JAnuOc*  Ginger  uid  Fruit  Bttopb  IIIRni  I  UU     OlllUCn     UnlllnrRllllC 
Sparkling,  delicionB.     Strictly  a  temperance  drink.     Specially  lecommended  for  ladite  and  cbudren. 


.  •^ 


C3  m 


irooil.CIMlrdallT_ainin  nmUiOT  AHD  OHnDHOOD  ha< 


misceUXneoUs^ 


THE    STREET-CAR 

waa  crowded,  tha  band-obBpe  inatoad  of  aiding'  seemed  to  L 
Uie  weakness  of  tlks  tiled  back  and  aobing  aide ;  circolatioii  of  the  blood 
teemed  alnggiah  and  ready  to  atop — how  many  of  na  bare  been  in 
tliia  poaition.  Groevenor's  BeU-c^>-no  Plaater  will  lemoTe  that  habit- 
nal  weakneaa  in  your  back,  ttop  sids-aclie  ahnoat  immediately,  Btimn- 
late  the  circalation  tiuroagb  the  weak  and  disordered  parti,  eliminate 
the  diseaae  germs,  and  cnra  by  abeoiption  when  all  otbei  plasten, 
Itnimente,  and  lotions  faiL  Look  for  a  piotore  of  k  bell  on  the  b*ok- 
oloth  when  yon  decide  to  try  OBOSVENOB'S 

BCLL-CAP-8IC 

PLASTER. 

T  Dwtle'l  on  Tecdpt  of  H  oenta  by  Oroarmar  A  Rleharda.  BoMod.  HaM. 


I   Like   my   Wife 
to  use 

POZZONI'S 

MEDICATED 

COMPLEXION 
POWDER 

Because  It  Improves  her 
looks  and  Is  as  fra- 
grant as  violets. 

sou*  BrVJMfSTVHERK. 


p  Steam 
Warm  Air 
CTA  Furnaces 

if  "years     EXFtRIENCt  AS 

HEATING- Hi'  VENTILATINS 

EN3INECRS 

Tor  iNFORMAriOH  Appiy  To  Youk  Stum 

nnER  OR  RlRNJCE  DfALtR  OR  SCND  ftR 

ItiusTRArto  PrnmiiT,  MAiLEOfiiic. 

FULLER&WARRFN6 

TKov.cHicAM.ciivcuMiF.BasniN.  Nnr.roftK. 


Ice  Cream  Made  at  Home 

cheaply  and  quickly  by  aaag  a  Triple-Motion  White  Mountain  Freenr, 

Covered  Gearing,  Wateiproof  Tubs,  Durable  Cans,  Malleable 
Iron  Beaters  coated  with  tin,  and  the  Triple  Motion  are  oiJy  a  few  of 
tlie  many  desirable  features  of  this  famous  Freezer. 

Will  freeze  in  one-half  the  time  of  any  other  freezer  and  produce 
cream  of  the  finest  quality. 

For  sale  by  wide-awake,  enterprising  tradesmen  the  world  over. 
Inquire  for  the  "White  Mountain"  of  yoor  local  dealer  in  boose-fur- 
nishing goods. 

ROZBN  DA 
Mailed  free  l 
■pplication. 

The  White  Mountain  Freezer  Co, 

IM  HOI.UI  BTSBBT,  WASBDA,  W.  K. 


^  SILVERWARE 


SOLID  SIIvVKR 

EXCLUSIVELY. 


3TERL1NQ. 


WHITING  MANF'G  CO. 

SILVERSMITHS. 

Union    Square    and    IGth    Street, 

New  York. 


AVISCELCANEOUS 


Fimaces 


tbe  Sues.    Fornlib  Pars 

Wun  AIT  in  tbatiduuie. 

FlfteaD  Toan  of  Tett. 

HolvenUIJ  BaVataaUtrj. 

Bmd  for  "  Oar  Fnnucc 

Book." 

ibnun  Coi  StoYt  Co. 


SOUDWOTECROCKEinWASHTUBS-^ 


iWbftt  li  mora  ■nraTaunff 
■rhettipr  la  Hoiue.  Offloe,  oi 
Mill  to  STOllI  BIUKTBIlOe  JS 
JENKINS  BROS 
Aooept  no  tiItm  u  Jsn 
■tainpsil  wllti  onr  timde  nu 
n  John  Street,  NEW  T 
SI  MorUi  Fifth  Str« 
S4  Dekrboni  BC 
log  HUk  E 


,  —  TKxmjy   u  roB 

wUb  to  STOllI  BIUKTBIlOe  INSIST  CO  tUMBC 

JENKINS   BROS.'  VALVES. 

Aooept  no  tiItm  u  Jninm  Bvee.'  mkai 
■tampsil  wllti  onr  timde  muk,  llks  ouL 
*-     John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

~-  -lortli  Finn  Street.  PHII.A. 

S4  Dekrbom  Btrret.  CHICAGO. 
log  HUk  Btreel,  B08T0K. 


A  PtIm  UUa  Billad 


free  bT  OldeM  Hi. _^ 

,. I8U.     BORBICKB  A  TAFKL  UU 

Arcb  Street.  PtUladelpUi,  Pt.,   tlaa  Kew  York.  CUkmcat 


J75.Mto$m^_^SJE^^|^ 


Short-hand;^ 
euftauchtC 


OHJUmum,! 

Wwrtu  PEflMH  SHOI 


SHOtnuDp  imminE,  .«»■.».. 


TPRICESREDIHiEO 

TsTEELVRSCittloflBB  FBEE.  Wrtti 


SDffABD  BtrrrOir  SiMer 


Cf 


The  incomparable  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the 

ADIRONDACKS, 

the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Greorge :  Saratoga, 
Bluff  Point,  Ausable  Chasm,  Sharon  Springs^  Round  Lake, 
Cooperstown,  the  celebrated  Gravity  R.  R,  and  a  host  of 
other  Summer  Resorts,  are  best  reached  by  the 

Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 

The  Leading  Tourists'  Line  of  America/'  and  the  Shortest  Route  between 

NEW  YORK  and   MONTREAL. 


THE  ONLY  RAIL  LINE  TO  THE  NEW  AND  SUPERB   HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN,  AT  BLUFF 

POINT,  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


SEND  6  CBNTci  IN  STAMPS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK  OP  THE  LINE. 

MAPS,  HOTEL   LIST,  ETC..  TO 

H.  G.  YOdNG.  J.  \r,  BHRDICK, 

2o  Vice-President.  Qen'l  Pass.  Aqent,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


U 


ALONG  THE  SOUTH  SHORE 
OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR." 

By  JULIAN    RALPH. 

This  work  is  profusely  illustrated  in  wood  and  process  engravings  of 
scenery  along  the  south  shore  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  great  inland 
seas,  Mackinac  Island,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Pictured  Rocks,  Marquette, 
Houghton,  Lake  Gogebic,  Apostle  Islands,  Duluth,  and  the  Iron  and 
Copper  Mining  Regions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  Historically  and 
Descriptively  Treated  in  Julian  Ralph's  most  graphic  style. 

Magazine  style,  loo  pages,  invaluable  to  tourists,  and  worthy  a  place 
in  the  best  libraries.     Send  six  cents  postage  for  copy  to 

C.  B.  HIBBARD,  0.  P.  &  T.  A.  D.  S.  S.  A  A.  Railway, 

MARQUETTE,   MICHIGAN. 
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H^USEHOLP  ARTICLES' 


o 


o 

o 


Fsrftotly  Hon-Foiiouoiii,  Odorlei^  SanltaiT. 

'■  -" — If  dUulnB  In  water,  rnakUc  » ' — '  »--■-■— — • 


tnarj  plaoe  Uut  ueMi  DlaliiftioElDg. 
II  rrKbieui 


loonaji^ 


THE    BAiIeY   disinfectant    CO. 


■edotlMnpeiloln.  Da  not  letlnienMad 
muitUiuelHoawfaMli  then  li  %  gtttter 
bKTlng  Bftnu  aioiB. 
SUnON  A  raumTOR,  Ufm.,  71  Bandar  St,  N.  T. 


GOOD   GROOMING 

Ions  nwrB  to  nratem  a  pi*ttr  teoe,  >Bd  1 
rase,  Ihan  itDjr  Imawii  uilnB> 


SSSSE 


U  dealcn  In  ToilM  OoodL 

C.  J.  BAILEY  *  CO. 

Bojiaton  BbIUIbc,  BoTlatoD  8tr«*t,  BoMon,  Maas. 


FAIBMOUMT    1 


IEED,bTni«tLpMt-paK].I)tnt  Uo.,  q(un,»o..«anute4lc 
I.g.yATOT*CO..M»iiil*N;giontfetrBtI.FliiadtiplilfcPfc 

XlM   Finest    Perftimes 
and  Toll«t  Soaps 


HOUBICANT. 


tiM  COURT  or  BUiau. 
1.  B.«  .■  Vaaba.r.  M.  llo.srt, 

PARIS. 


WHY|H>VE  BEtUTIFUL  PORIT  TEETH 
NOT 


^Si."™ 


I  of  Cbumi.  Uk  WHihfi  UyRti  Teoth 
cure  Ibcm.  Sad  fcrpiBpblM  *'Ca*  ef 
WmofT  ft  Co..  Cbcmm.  Pwmii.  Mich. 


The  New  Perfume 
'HIAWATHA" 


PERFUME  CX}.,  Nn>  Voinc'bnYAMB 
OiHaiHuTi.a.  Haiad*licat*,Gllnr 
lastlnx,  and  la  a 


daftcl 


■PpractatMl 


taitas.  Aak  four  druoltt  for  II, 
or  II  will  ba  Mnt,  postpaid,  on  n- 
caipt  of  prica,  fiOe.,  al  and  al.TS 

Kr  bottl*.  A  Laroe  Bampli  aant 
>a  on  raiMjpt  of  alavan  oafrta  lo 
par  for  poalai*  and  packing.  Ad- 
drawaaabon.  Mantlonlhlapapor 


RAILROADS  Etc.* 


fVbat 

t/ltneUa  *B.  Edvoards 

says  of  American 

Sleeping  Cars,  in 

N.  y.  Sun. 


"There  is  one  kind  of  sociability,  how- 
ever, that  1  do  not  understand  and  particu- 
larly object  to — that  is,  your  sociability  in 
sleeping  cars — men  and  women  above, 

below,  all  around  you,  separated  by  cur- 
tains only.  Now,  how  delicate,  fastidious, 
and  dainty  ladies  like  the  American  ladies, 
for  they  are  all  these  to  an  unusual  degree, 
can  endure  the  indelicacy  of  the  sleeper  and 
the  discomfort  I  don't  understand.  1  have 
traveled  between  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand miles  in  your  country,  and  1  have 
only  been  comfortable  in  the  cars  run  on 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  Rail- 
way between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  in  the 
sleeper,  where  the  car  is  divided  into  com- 
partments and  you  can  lock  your  door  when 
you  go  to  sleep." 

These  cars  are  delightfully  cool  and  free 
from  dust  in  summer,  warm  and  comfort- 
able in  winter,  and  celebrated  for  perfect 
ventilation. 
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IMPROVING  THB   INTERIM. 

»  Bategatt :  "'Sba  «liit«  nun  wlio  manipnUted  thli  wM><ilob  moat  Iuitb  had  tlie  naoh  of  ■ 
lutj :  "I  am  buay,  mj  lord.     Do  not  Intemptne." 


iRAlLROADS  EtcTT 


11 


Deer  Park  and  Oakland 

ON   THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 

3^000  Feet  Above  Tide-Water. 


SEASON    OPENS    JUNE    21  SI,    1890. 


H 


These  famous  mountain  resorts^  situated  at 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  and  directly  upon 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad^ 
have  the  advantage  of  its  splendid  vestibuUd  ex- 
press train  service  both  east  and  west^  and  are 
therefore  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  All  Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains  stop  at 
Deer  Park  and  Oakland  during  the  season. 

Electric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout 
the  houses  and  grounds ;  Turkish  and  Russian 
baths  and  large  swimming  pools  provided  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  y  suitable  grounds  for  lawn 
tennis ;  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms  are 
here ;  fine  riding  and  driving  horses^  carriages^ 
mountain  wagons,  tally-ho  coaches^  etc.,  are  kept 
for  hire;  in  short,  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for 
the  comfort,  health  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 


Rates,  $60,  $75,  and  $90  a  month,  according  to  location. 


H 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addressed  to 
GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  lO;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


r 


\ 
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RAILROADS  EtcT- 


'*  To  reach  Sierra  Blanca,  the  traveler  ascends  by  the  famous  Railway, 
with  its  mule-shoe  curve,  over  Veta  Pass,  through  scenery  of  world- 
renowned  grandeur;  but  if  he  will  climb  the  slopes  of  Blanca  peak  to 
timber  line  he  will  behold  scenery  that  will  for  the  moment  almost  obliterate 
from  his  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Veta  Pass." 

F.  H.  CHAPIN,  in  *'  Mountaineering  in  Colorado." 

The  writer  refers  to  the  beautiful  ESTES  PARK  and  its  enchanting 
environments.  ESTES  PARK  is  the  natural  centre  for  mountaineering 
in  Northern  Colorado.  Remarkable  are  its  valleys  and  foothills ;  and  yet 
there  are  scenes  among  the  mountain  tops  which  are  surpassingly  beautiful 
and  sublime.  Here,  where  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  is. never  heard, 
where  "  b'ar ''  and  other  game  is  plentiful,  where  streams  abound  with  trout, 
and  mountains  invite  the  hardy  and  timid  climber  alike,  is  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  tourist  and  traveller.  Bayard  Taylor  confessed  the  inadi^quateness  of 
his  pen  to  describe  the  full  grandeur  of  Colorado  scenery.  Picturesque 
drives,  delightful  views,  beautiful  lakes,  extensive  greensward  and  noble 
forests  are  found  in  and  about  the  pretty  valley.  Imposing,  ice-bound 
peaks  surround  it,  and  all  the  region  is  in  a  wild  virginal  state.  It  is 
annually  drawing,  by  its  diversity  of  attractions,  large  numbers  of  tourists, 
who  find  the  climate  there  more  agreeable  than  that  of  chilly  Switzerland. 
Five  or  six  ranches,  a  hotel  and  a  few  cottages  are  all  the  buildings  to  be 
met  with  in  this  lovely  retreat.  To  reach  ESTES  PARK,  the  old  stage- 
coach is  used.  In  the  words  of  the  author  above  quoted,  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston:  "The  short  forty-eight  miles  of 
the  Denver,  Utah  &  Pacific  Railroad,  now  a  link  in  the  great  Burlington 
system,  lands  him  at  Lyons,  at  the  base  of  the  range,  and  a  stage  ride  of 
thirty  miles  brings  him  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  ESTES  PARK."  For 
further  particulars  of  ESTES    PARK,  address  the  undersigned. 

Tickets  via  the  Burlington  Route  can  be  obtained  of  any  ticket  agent  of 

its  own  or  connecting  lines. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HOUSEHOLD  IrTICLE.s: 


WHO  HA8  NOT  HAD  POOR  HOSE:? 


If  you   cannot  get  it  of  your  dealer,  we  will 
•end  it,  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  money. 


Do  not  wute  joui  money  on  inferioi  hoie,  bat  gc'.  Ibc 


GOOD  BUBBEB  HOSE  could  be  bought  ten 
years  ago.  Wby  ?  Because  there  was  ruMer  fn 
it  The  hose  sold  by  dealers  to-day  contains 
little  or  no  pure  rubber.  Our  BL1TE  BBANS 
HOSE  is  the  old-fashioned  kind  and  is  made  of 
ruiier.  With  good  care  it  should  last  five  or 
six  years.  It  is  cheap  at  the  price.  As  a  guar- 
antee that  you  are  getting  what  you  pay  for, 
and  are  not  paying  a  iagh  price  for  a  poor  ar- 
ticle, we  place  this  brand  on  every  length:  ™     „ 

'         "  The  Spiral  Hose  is  the  only  reticle  Cotton  Hom, 

which  is  proven  by  there  being  so  many  ■■^itftifrf 
The  genuine  hat  FOUR  distinguishing  maiks  i 
L    A  blank  Una  rnnnlu  tliraiuli  It. 
II.    Tk*  paM&tm«rk"iPIXAI./^p«taBta«Mw«k 

a^  laao. 

in.    Tba  doTTBcatad  basd,  tKateKlB^  hosa  to  oomp- 
IT.    Oorrnfatad  oonpUns,  as  ahown  In  ont. 

The  "Sjural"  Cotton  Hose,  having  no  oatiide  coi- 
ering  to  hold  moisture  as  rubber  hose  does,  dritt  Hit 
a  tewtl.  Insist  on  getting  this  Hose,  as  some  deakn 
will  try  to  tdl  an  inferior  one. 

,  Boston  Woven  Hose  Co., 

'MIC  \f  vou  Minnon  SCRiaNER-a  MAOaziNE.  KMn&etnr«n  of  Enbbar  Bsltiag  and  Fatfelni, 

226   Devonshire   Street,   Boston. 

S«  LAKE  STREET,  CHIOACO.  S  BUSH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Matrnfaetitrtdftr  tkt  TYade  fy 

ELY.  COLLINS  &  HALE. 

66  Wnr  avt  Sntnr,  Vvn  Yobe. 
»oj  Makkst  SnuT.  PHiLADiLmu.  Fa. 
■ig  South  Mah  Sniar,  St.  Ijxns,  Mo. 

OTIS  CORBETT, 

149  to  IB4  Waat  g3d  St.,  How  York> 

~in'M,  IILH,  PLAITS  I  for  BprUg,  Snmmer.  or  ffinl^ 

Btoommg.    OttLftca.    IBgM  IJinB  CailJB.  TltwlTlft.  ».  T. 


The  Perfect  Couch. 

i,e«r»tB  In  wcfla,  *t»mi.  anil  adlnft* 
ntM,  BOOM  and  money  Mved.  t)F- 
HfflffTBRBD  to  rait  taite  wid  pone. 
AVAKDED  Htm  Bnmlnns. 

VOR   BALK    M     drst    claa*    finxtnn 
dMleiS.    IF  NOT    FOUND  ai 
dealer  acod  dtreot  to  ua  lOr 
and  pHoea. 

AUOflneat  line  of  UPmOBT  FOLSOIG 
aBD9  In  New  Bwland— toteat  patMraa. 

BBSD  FOR  ODfi  BBT  ILLOBTHATED 
CATALOQOB. 

SIDNEY  SgUIRES  I  CO., 

39»-SSl   TaSKOWT   ST, 
8<|alraa'  Vair  BalldlBB,  near  FUaa- 


AXZllXrXS     "VOTTEI.     ^'vcrxo' 


HUD 


POF. 


O.  E.  HUSSOir,  OatbadrU  BttUdlnf ,  1 


■  oo  noctpt  la  pnoe.  tt-OO.  1 


1^ 

TR-QPRIETARYJARTICCESH 

.."Ihe  Genuine 

m^"" 

For 

MMIEHIW 

Convalescence 

Indorsed 

General  Debili 

by  all 

Nervousness, 

Leading 

Dyspepsia, 

Physicians 

and  in 

throughout 

the 

Pulmonary 

Civilised 

Diseases. 

IVorld. 

For  ConvaIesence.&  General  Debility 


l^e  Ewiuwe  BosHieSignotun  Of 
fc,J-^..n«lte*<<D«rrBo<ik'. — ^  Aft 

*««ii*iiEimB5n»*' 


MlSCEirANEouS 


IK— -WbrdocillietK . 

E.— "  n>t  Int  a  TrnwTlui 

—  *■ w  mie.  tte  Buotj  drawer  li  m 


^-.^•^  ^»».^»*,  .^^r^.,  *..^  . .. — -wi-»«^  ^.. , _.,, ,_ ^. ■   .-.jwjroodsftreiiuidoof  ihcflnctf 

wsMh-ainlDC  at**!,  uid  in  tempered  In  ihapciiBatbBtUieTCUiDDtBM  out  of  order.    DealeiiwUl  plaaaa  Mod  Ibc 

i>ric»iinaiui«tmpie(.  WESTON  4  WELLS  MFQ.00^  1117  Charry  8L,  PhlladalpliU.Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


17  noK  k  ben  irlien  lie  1 


Begfcer. 


■he  Oliver  ot  that  Trpewritar  f 


lepKMeaoiMof  tbckcva, 


It  ol  tti&t  sals  li  regtelered  Iniiae.' 
■■'  iBO't  Is  Joat  wondertal  f " 

Tbe  ladj  li  rlghl. 


la  nnlDcked  did  thrown  open,  a  bell  li  mnK  to  itunr  ihu  a  wle  baa  been  maO^  and 


, „_.. Casb  Setlater  made  bjtbs  Natkutu.  Cub  KKtmCB  Co.,  Darbn,  O.,  Iiai 

luuio  vomlertDl  ttiati  tbe  gentleniaii  dnoribeil  IE.    Itnm  keep  a  Sola  FoBntain  It  «tU  pa;  30a  to  at 
soar  name  and  addtvai  to  TBB  I4ATIOI4AL  CASH  BBGISTEB  CO.,  Dartoa.  Oblo. 


'  vateh-aprlDB  itMi.  a. 

piice-lln  and  laiaplea. 


, Ther  do  away  will]  MufflDK  of  hair,  wool,  and 

~.l  olber  heating  anil  unhealtt»r  Babuanoea.  and  omlj  wsIbIi  1  am.   If 

.,.,  — J  , i. .  --'^^  Hmillo  Di«B  Fornu.  BOc..  Empln  B-or" 

~C  ThBaegoodaaraniadaof Uiefli 
foMei.   Dealers  will  idaauMDd 
WESTON  &.  WELLS  MFG.  CO^  1117  Charry  8L,Phlladalphia,pB. 


•MISCELLTANEQUS-J 


AVISCELLANEQUS 
The  Ocean  House,  Newport,  R.  I. 

SEASON  OF   1890  OPENS  JUNE   26TH. 

NEWPORT,  the  Queen  of  Seaside  Resorts,  has  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  best  classes  of  society.  Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  historic  interest,  beauty  of  scenery,  or  sanitary  influences,  Newport  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  Summer  Resort. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Newport  rfnd  its  Advantages  as  a  Summer  Resort,"  address 

J.  G.  WEAVER,  Jr.,  Manager.  J.  G.  WEAVER,  Proprietor.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Or  lo  J.  G.  WHAVER,  Jb.  &  Co.,  Evetetl  Houk,   Union  Sqn»re,  New  Vork. 


Everett  »  House, 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CrTY. 

THE  attractive  and  healthful  location  (overlooking  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Union  Square)  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine  are 
marked  features  of  the  hotel. 

Attached  to  the  hotel,  and  under  the  same  management,  is  the 
select  and  elegant  Everett  House  Restaurant. 

The  £verett  House  offers  a  most  desirable  place  of  residence 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  especially  attractive  during  the  summer 
months  as  a  cool,  quiet,  comfortable  home. 
JOHN   0.   WEAVER,   Jr.   &   CO..    Proprietors. 


THE  SPRING  HOUSE 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS^ 

OFFERS  ATTEACTIONS  UNOBTAINABLE  ELSE- 


THE  NEW  BATHING  ESTABLiaHUENT  18 
THE  MOST  COMPIiETB  BATH  HOUSE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

IT  CONTAINS  SULPHUR  BATHS,  TURKISH 
AND  RUSSIAN  BATHS  (WITH  SULPHUR 
VAPOR).  A  SULPHUR  SWIMMING  BATH, 
PULVERIZATION  ROOM,  INHALATION  BOOMS 
FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CATARRH,  BRON- 
CHITIS, ETC. 

DOUCHE  ROOMS  AND  SUN  BATH,  BEST- 
ING BOOMS,  GYMNASIUMS,  AND  OTHER 
CONVENIENCES. 

ALL  UNDER  THE  PERSONAL  CHARGE  OF 
DR.  C.  C.  RANSOM  (58  WEST  49TH  STREET, 
NEW   YORK). 

FOR  ROOMS  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
APPLY  TO  MB.  ROYAL  KEITH,  VICTORIA 
HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  (9  A.M.  TO  1  P.M.). 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON  APPLICATION. 

T.    R.    PROCTOR, 

OWNER   AND  PROPRIETOR. 


'vxr^ziza'    o^xzo'o   'Wxdb'f, 

puHDBen  alionld  patntnlia  ttas  Chlcasa,  CnlaB  FbcIIIc. 
■.md  NarlbweMarn  X-lne.  Tha  sdvimlMna  olfend  tn  this 
liEU  juv  QummcoDt  Pulliuui  uia  Whedw  81w)iliig|  Cui.  ^enal 
PDlInuD  and  Konhimtem  Dining  CM,  Sne  M— ""'"ir  Chair 
Can,  Uodfrn  Dar  GaachevB»'>'On*<'I"  FbUhuui  Colosivl  Bleep- 
sn,  Fmi  TIda  and  Union  Dapol.  Tbmiuili  air  batseen  Chieaso 
and  IMnver,  Cheyenne,  lAramlr,  BawBu*,  OBdao.  PocaUllob 
Sfac^oDe.  Portlaod.  er  San  Fnudsm. 


New  York  Shopping. 


H.,m, 


ners.  All  orders, 
e  carefully  exe- 


iptcial  iH 

complete  houae-fui^isbing  c 

cuted  and  satistHction  gusranleed.      Send  for 

THE  NEW  YORK   COMMISSION  CO, 

P.  O.  BOX    1389,  New  York  CEty, 

We  refer  by  permiuion  ta  Messrs.  H.  O'Neill  h  Co., 

toh  Avenue    aOih  to  2lst  Sw. ;    Mesirs.  John  Dnnlell  h. 

Soni.  Broadway,  Hih  nnd  [Kh  Sts. ;    Bniner  &  Mooie  Co., 

Fine  Furniture,  41  to  43  West  I4th  St. 


lART  AMATEURS' 


S  Snperti  DTunboi  (of  oar  at - 

and  iMat  pcutieal  art  mandne,  Indian 
all  vljdi^  toliwrD  Oll,WiiUr^or,  or  @ 
IniT.  Wood<arv1tuE.  It*!  Sa*lW  Bras  Hi 
Book Dloatiatbv, and EmbisldeiT.  Toan 

WiTI  I  fi  EllllllTE  ChMKI  tTUKS.ri 

niltable  ror  capyiuc  or  framlnir.  and  hmidmli  of  aitMla 

_..u„j..> J  ■"—•TaHonii.  aanil  thla  (BcnnnaV 

' ■--  -1)  direct  to  UirPnb. 

Bqoan,  New  Tort. 
'0  colotad  attuUM,  t 


voHdu  dealiRiB  and  tllnitratloi) 
advartJHiDitnt  and  It  IreKolu  ivr 

43-'Plnaly  iUnateat 
on.    With  BiHdmea  i 


nrt  rrn 


OUR  trip  to  Boston  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  sure  to  take  the  PROVIDENCE  LiNE  when  you  come 
•:c^  to  visit  us.  We  came  on  their  new  boat  Connecticut.  It  is 
a  mammoth  steamer,  and  fitted  throughout  with  consum- 
mate taste  and  elegance.  The  magnificent  saloon,  made 
light  as  day  by  innumerable  electric  lights,  is  like  an 
immense  parlor. 

When  we  went  to  supper  I  was  very  much  pleased  ta 
find  that  we  did  not  have  to  go  down  in  the  hold,  as  the 
dining  saloon  is  on  the  main  deck,  and  Henry  said  that 
the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were  the  only  steamers 
on  the  Sound  that  had  this  very  desirable  feature.  After 
supper  we  sat  on  the  back  deck  and  listened  to  the  orches- 
tra  play  until  9.30,  when  we  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
moonlight.  Retiring  to  our  very  pleasant  stateroom  we 
awoke  the  next  morning  in  Providence,  when  an  *  hour's 
ride  on  the  cars  brought  us  to  Boston,  after  one  of  the  pleasantest  trips  I  ever  took. 
Tell  Jennie  to  go  by  the  Stonington  Line  when  she  goes  to  Narragansett  Pier  or 
Watch  Hill  this  Summer,  as  that  is  the  only  direct  Sound  route.  The  steamers  are 
first  class,  and  they  run  free  parlor  reclining-chair  cars  between  Stonington,  Narragan- 
sett Pier,  and  Boston.  For  reaching  the  White  Mountains  the  Providence  Line  is  the 
most  direct  and  comfortable  way,  express  trains  running  direct  Trom  the  steamer's 
wharf.     Send  to  P.  O.  Box  301 1,  N.  Y.  City,  for  Excursion  Rate  Book. 

For  all  points  bot^rooa  IX^'W  Tork  and  IX^'W  Eaf  land  thoso  lines  aro  first  olass. 

PROVIDENCE   AND   STONINGTON   STEAMSHIP   CO. 

J.  IV.  M II.I.ER,  Prssldsnt,  Nsw  Tork.  O.  H.  BRI008,  Ooa'l  Pass'r  Afft.,  Provldoaos,  R.  X. 

IV.  R.  BABOOOK,  Asst.  Osal  Pass'r  Afft.,  Now  Tork. 


PAPER 
BY  THE 
POUND. 


BEACON  HILL  LINEN. 
COMMONWEALTH   LINEN. 
U.  S.  TREASURY  BOND. 
CARTER'S  TYPE-WRITiNC  PAPERS. 


FOR  FASHIONASLE  USE  IS  THE  BEST  PAPER 

MADE. 


A  MEDIUM-PRICED  SUT  RNE  ORADE. 


II 


TOUGHEST  PAPER  MADE. 

IS  VERY  FASHIONABLE. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
IN  THE  MARKET." 


Amerloa.   Sample 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

ftplsads  aad  taks  advantags  of  this. 
and  CuuB-daj  invftaaoDB,  Street  Sles.  Crests 


DIDCD  DY  TUC  Dnililll     ^®  guarantee  oar  prtoes  lowsst  In 
mrLn  D I    I  IlL  rUUIlU*    sheets  of  paper  and  envelopes  from  lO  Osats  a  poimd  «id 
apwara.  with  prices  and  number  of  sheets  to  a  poond,  sent  on  receipt  of  IB  Ots.   These  papers 
are  the  Ck>rreot  slses  and  finish  for  fashionable  oorrespondenoe. 

Oa  ordsrs  of  $10  aad  ovsr  'W  urtll  prspay  ftrslght  ohargss 

to    asarsst    railroad    station.     Olal)    yoar    ordsrs    ^rttk 

AgtmU  and  Deaien  ailould  oorrenxnuX  wttn  us. 

For  $1.7S  we  send  a  copperplate,  finely  engraved,, 
with  60  cards.    Estimates  famished  for  Weddlnff- 

uid  Stamping.    Samples  free  on  appUcatloiL    All 

the  work  is  done  on  bor  premises.    We  emplQj  only  the  bem  workmen,  and  ose  the  finest  oards. 
We  guarantee  saUsfkctlon. 

Haadsoms  bozos  for  gifts,  of  flas  Btatloasry,  plain  or  illnminated.  for  36  osats» 
SO  osats,  7S  osats.  $1.00  to  fS.OO  each,  snrs  to  giws  satlsCaotioa. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND   BIRTHDAY  CARDS. 

No.  1.    For  BO  osats.  aad  4  osata  for  postage,  6  Booklets,  Inelading  one  shaped 
booklet. 

No.  2.    For  fl.OO,  aad  8  osats  for  postage.  7  haadsoms  Soavsalr  Books,  with 
appropriate  selections  from  best  anthers :  retail  price.  96  and  60  oenta  each. 

No.  S.    BXBTHDAT  PAOXBT.    For  SO  osata,  17  Has  Cards  of  Praag's  or  Taok's. 

No.  4.    8UNDAT   80H00Z.  FAOKBT.     For   SO  osats,    86    Cards,    of  Maroaa 
Izard's.  Praag*s  Cards,  assorted. 

STAMPS  OR   POSTAL  NOTES  RECEIVED. 

NoTelties  at  IS,  as.  SO.  7S  osata.  aad  $1.00  each,  for  Birthday  or  AimlTersary.  which 
win  be  selected  with  care  fOr  dUTerent  tastes  and  ages  as  speolfled. 

H.  E.  CARTER  &  CO.,  3  Beacon  Street,  BOSTOXT. 
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THE  ELASTIC  RUBBER  HOUSE  CO. 
Out  Dwelling  Hodbcib,  conatxncted  entlraly  of  Indut  Rubber,  axe  especially  reoommended  for  setUementa 
in  leKiouB  visited  hj  TomadoeB  or  Eartbqjokea.  Tliej  are  mach  anperior  iu  comfort  and  appearance  to 
Cyclone  Cellan,  and  aa  they  graoefolly  adapt  UiemBelvee  to  tbe  fury  of  the  elements,  will  cmtrida  the  most 
Bevere  Tornado.  The  elaatdcity  of  tbe  floots  mMkes  them  admirably  adapted  to  dancing  or  athletic  epoita, 
and  tlie  saving  in  br<^n  crockery  atone  is  a  laige  item  in  these  bouses.  Falling  down  ataira  is  a  Inzniy. 
For  partionlara,  address 

THE  ELASTIC   KUBBHB  HOUSE  CO. 
EiiAaric-AsBKBTOB  Factory  Chimkbtg  a  Bpbcialty. 


MtnA  tar   Appltcatlos    Blanka,  and   S*oara  Aool- 
duit  laaurano*  at  Aotoal  Ooat. 

PROVIDENT  FUND   SOCIETY. 

280   Broadway,   New  York, 


$SO0O— Life  Indemnity. 

$5000— Loss  of  Hand  and  Foot. 

S2500— Permanent  Disability. 

$2500— Loss  of  Hand  or  Foot 

$1 250— Loss  of  Eye. 

$25  per  weeic  while  disabled  by 
reason  of  an  accidental  injury 
not  exceeding  52  weeks. 

Total  cost  (o  monber,  tM  per  nar.  wfikih  jtuf  be  paid  In 
oneparaent.or  iapa;meniHortt«aoli,at  the  opUoo  ot  the 
Insared. 

A.  N.  LOeKWOOD,  ~ 


Packer's 

Tar  Soap 

Is  one  of  Nature's  Remedies, 

and  the  Ideal  Toilet  Soap 

It    is  pace,   bland,   emollient. 

For  aaUseptic,   and  curative ;   yields 

a  prof nae,  white,  aromatic  lather ; 

Pvpl^re  cleanses  gratefnlly,  removing  all 

v,y«,tcis,  oAom;   wards  off  contagioos  dis- 

eases;    allays   irritations   of   the 

Ang^lCrSf  skin  oaosed  by  dust,  heat,  insect- 

pests,     sunburn,     chafing,     etc 

Yachtsmen     I^B^daohe  and  insomnia,  dne  to 

'   fatigne  or    dissipation,   are    fre- 

n       _.  qaently  driven  away  by  a  sluuH' 

OportSmen,    poo  with  Packers  Tar  Soap. 

TRAVELERS^  EVERYBODY. 

2S  Cents  per  Cake.     Sold  by  Druggiits. 
*,•  SAMPLE  (H  cake),  juil  the  >Iie  for  ■  s<hi>I»ji.  iniikd 

TEE  FACZXS  KFO.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St,  N.  T. 


1^^- TO  I  LET -ARTICLES  ^ 

Mme.  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask 

OR  FACE  GLOVE. 

The  foliowing  are  the  claims  made  for  Madame  Rowley's  Toilet 

Mask,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  recommended 

to  iadies  for  Beautifying,  Bleaching,  and 

Preserving  the  Complexion; 


Ut.  Tbe  Huk  )■  loK  and  pa- 

mUa  la  fanD.  uid  on  tM  BhUj 
Applied  Mil  Worn  Mtiioai  Dit- 
oamloR  or  iDooaToileiioa. 

a«.  R  k  dnniile.  and  ««•  DM 
dtMOlre  or  oonw  uoiulBr,  but 
hoMi  lu  tttgUul  ihtp*. 

Sd.    It  bM  Men  HWned  is 

«al  ezperti  utd  nroaiHuiDed 
Feiteodj  Pore  and  Humlaaj> 

4tb.  mat  ordiDUT  oare  Uie 
Xeak  wni  lut  lor  Yean,  and 
Ita  TUicma  nortttm  Sent 
Become  Impaired. 

Btb.   Tbe  lUak  li  pnNooted  hj 

a,iDdliUieooV 


Mk.    nUaHal 

for  Bleaisbtiw  and  Freaervlitg 
tbe  BUn  nu  BcmoTlnB  Coan- 
ptexkmal  impeilectloni. 

lOUt.   Tbe  Ib^  !■  wM  at  a 


oAoMMda  0w  twmm. 
Utb.   Bimdfede  (dOoUara  oae- 
knlr  expended  for  eeanetKe, 
lotMH,  and  UKe  prepanlkniB, 
maj  be  aand   tq  tboae  wbe 

la^  Ladle*  in  CTerraeetloB  <a 
the  oonotiT  are  niln>  the  Uaik 
Mib  naUqing  ntuit. 

IMh.  It  la  aafe,  Mmple,  oleanlj 
and  effeetlTe  tor  bemtUTIns 
pnipnaee,  and  nerer  Inlnrea 
be  meet  deUoue  unn. 

l«tb.  WHUe  It  la  intended  tbat 
the  Matt  abonld  M  Won  Dnr- 
Inc  Bteep.  It  maj  be  applied. 

I     At  Anjnme,  to  inlt  tbe ooa- 


7th.  Tbe  Haak  u  a*  nt 

TraodBHnt  appUanoea  need  for 
conrcrlnf  Manwtiea.  eto. .  to  tbe 

•tk.   Tbe  HtM  mar  be  worn  ■""  ^'™«-»"»~  »^  ■«■««'  v^"  ^^opivolaBaU 

wltuper/ictprtnievlf  deetred.  in  poHUon  to  the  face.  cat  iuianrj  t 

Tbe    doeett   ewatlnj  oannot  .  ,  ' 

detect  UuU  ii  tiaa  been  tubO.       To  be  worn  3  HtUM  in  the  week. 


pnrpnaea  ever  offered  to  vi 


Mt^Uc 


It  FEW  SPECIMEN  EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONML  LEHERS: 


a  Improre  tbe  complexion.'' 

"BreiT  ladT  who  dealrai  a  taoltleaa  oomplexlon  ibonld 
be  pronOea  witb  Uie  Haik." 

"Hr  faoe  El  ai  soft  and  nDOoUi  aa  an  infant^" 

■"  I  am  perleott;  dellihted  irllb  IL" 

"  Ai  a  medium  lor  remorlng  dlacoloraUona,  eoftenlng 


"  Tbe  maik  oeitalnlf  acta  upon  tbe  akin  wltb  a  mild 
and  beneAcdal  rentU.  maUng  It  moather  and  clearer 
■nd  aeemtng  10  lemore  plmplea,liT]tatlon,eto.,irltbeacb 
appUeatton." 


COMPLEXION    BLEMISHES 

Vaj  be  hidden  impetfeoUj  by  ooametloa  and  powdera,  bnt  can  only  be  removed  permanently  by  tha 
TOILBT  HA8K.  By  ita  nee  every  kind  of  apota,  imparities,  rong-hoeaa,  eto.,  Taniali  from  the  aUn, 
IckTing  it  aoft,  clear,  briUiant,  and  beaatifal.  It  ia  hamleaa,  casta  litUe,  and  earea  ita  naer  tnoney. 
It  pterenta  and  remorea  wTinklea,  and  ia  both  a  oomplexioa  preaervei  and  beaatifiei.  Famona 
aodety  ladiea,  actreiaea,  bellea,  etc.,  nae  it.  VALUABLE  ILLUSTRATED  FAHPELET,  with 
proofs  and  fall  partloalais,  mailed  beie  by 

THE   TOILET   MASK    COMPANY, 

V  ApHt  bow  hr  Pamphlet,  aamlag  "  Sertkaer*!  lagadae,"  ai  joa  mar  aet  aee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  J.  L.  Mon  Iron  Works, 

84  TO  M  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
31 1  AND  313  WABASH  AVE.,  CHIOAQO,  ILL. 


rrTHB  GBECUN  VASE  WATER. CLOSET  oom- 
_L  bisM  the  Banituy  featoree  of  a  fiiBbKiIau  waah- 
out  Tentilating  closet  with  ■  hondaome  and  artifitio 
diBBlgn,  being  Uie  lepiodnotiou  of  a  claaaic  ahmpe  made 
of  the  flneat  qnalitj  of  Entrlieh  Porcelain. 

The  Cijstem  ia  ■  departoie  from  itet«ot7ped  de- 
aigna ;  it  la  a  combinattoD  of  finel;  finiahed  woodwork 
withb 

Ittaetntua 


and  act  as  AOENT 

tor  Teit-bDOka.  br  Bant  Pmua  and  Jnma  B.  Bowabd. 
BeadtiT  wU-tanalil.   Addreu 
THB  PHOHOGRAPBIO  ESSTITDTa  CINCINNATI.  O. 


q/WE   OFFER 


, i  FsrtlKBd.  ti  -— —-^  .., ,   _ 

u\Mim  imraftT  pagg  iMmphtet,  gPntolBfant  map  of  dtr. 

■■  THB  wrnabHHBB  *  whbblbb 

kt.     B8TATB,     1.0AH     ANB     IHTBHT- 
«T      OOnPANT.        —  "  — 


H«l«a««     HoBtana. 


'DO  NOT  STAMHEB." 

Omca  or  PoanuaBB-OaiivBAi.  W*nmnninr.  D.  C. 
EnuB  8n:— I  know  Mr.  EdwiD  B.  Jnhoiiiiiii  of  wbom  ion  nrlie. 


ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  THE 

JQHANNFABER  LEAD  PENCILS 

THE    BEST    NOW  MADE 


SCOTT'S  FLOWERS,  g; 

fwa.     ROBBRT  8COTT  *li 


FT«aitmplea»taUdniagWorauw.mhgt.M.I. 


TtlCICLESIBIlIliaiS 

torprloca.  N 

igwHiTii  Kittu  i:i.jI 

New  Haven.  Conn.  '^   _ 


^ 


^^- TOILET- ARTICLES -^a 

Mme.  Rowley's  Toilet  Mask 

OR   FACE   GLOVE. 

The  fdllowing  are  the  claims  made  for  Madame  Rowley's  Toilet 

Mask,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  recommended 

to  ladles  for  Beautlfyingi  Bleaching,  and 

Preserving  the  Complexion: 


IM.  Tin  UMk  IB  B>rt  iDd  ptl- 
«ble  In  tarn.  «nd  out  be  Xtioj 
ApplladuiiJ  Worn  IT"' — '  ■"- 


ad.  It  la  dulmbl*,  and  don  not 
dlMoin  or  «omo  uanHer,  but 
luM*  111  orislnal  tit — 

Sd.  It  hu  been  * 


•th.    It  U  a  Natnial  B 


p)exlimal  lmMit»ctloaa. 
lOth.   The  Ib^  la  aoM 


_.         . ._'  ofSollara  ine- 

kaal;  expanited  tta  ooameUca. 
lotKHia.  and  IlKe  prefrallona, 
mar  ba  aaved  bj  thoao  ifho 
poBeMtt. 

UUi.  lAdieBbemraeDilaaot 
tbe  oonntlT  an  nalnf  the  Uaik 
viai  natUjing  reaalla. 

tatk.  Tt  b  aaf^  almple,  deanlr 
and  tB«eitrt  lot  SeaotUrlng 
pnnwiaa,  and  narer  Injnrea 
file  moai  delicate  txa. 

tMh.    WUIe  It  la  Intended  But 

tbe  Httt  abonld  be  Worn  Dnr- 

UC  Sleap,  It  maj  be  applied, 

,     wna  KKriLLT  aooD  saaviae. 

I     At  An;  Ttme,  to  anlt  tlie  om- 

IBtb.    Tbe  Haik  baa  raoelTed 
.. tbe  teaUmonr  ol  well-lnown 

wlUlwrftcfprlraeytldMlied.  4n  poilUton  to  the  fttce.  CM  OKonrj  lor  beanil^inc 

hb..    -. .. — L  pnrpoaea  BTet  offered  to  Tom- 

To  be  worn  3  M*»m  in  the  week,     ankbui. 


I  aoalned  to 

-_ lU  and  eheml- 

cat  expeita  and   pronoimoed 

Petfeetlj  Pore  and  Einnleaa.. 

4tb.   With  ordlnar;    can  tbe 

MaiK  will  laat  lot  Yeaia.  and 

Become  ImpalreiL  i 

Dth.    The  Ibat  li  protaoted  by  \ 
ietlaa-palent,  baa  bean  Intro- 
duoed  (en  jean,  and  M  iiM  onlj 
Oennlne  artlale  of  tke  kind. 
•tk.  RUmeomnendedbrAn- 
Inant  Phj^olam  and  flolentltto 

Tth.  Tbe  HaaK  la  as  nnllke  tbe 
Frasdnlent  appllanoea  ued  tor 
connjlnK ooameooa,  etc,  to  tbe 


Tbe   cloaeH  aomtlnj  ( 


A  FEW  SPECIMEN  EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIAL  LETTERS: 


"BrerTladjwbo  dealtei  a  (anltleaa  oomplazlon  at 

be  proTlM  wUb  tbe  Haek." 

"Mj  (Me  la  aa  aoft  and  nnooth  aa  an  Inbnt'a.'' 

"1  am  perleotl;  deliffhted  wltb  It." 

laeoli 
lerll 

I— an  tneattniable  treaa- 


tbe  oomptexioa  a  anft,  amootb  inrfaee." 

"  t  baTB  mnii  the  maak  but  two  weeka,  aikd  am  amaaed 
at  tbe  obange  It  baa  made  In  nj  appearaDoc." 

"The  maak  oettauilr  aotaopea  the  aUn  wltb  a  mild 
and  benefl<M  reault,  T"'**"g  It  amootber  and  eleaicr 
aodaeemlDslo  temore  plmplea,  Irritation,  etc. irlth  each 
appUoanraT" 

Ll, 

irllh  It.' 

beauUirnn  pnTpoata."* 


fall  to  eafenede  ereiTtblns 

COMPLEXION    BLEMISHES 

Us;  b«  hidden  impttTheOj  by  ooBmetice  and  powdera,  bnt  can  only  be  remored  permaiMntlr  by  the 
TOILBT  MABK.  By  ittt  ueo  every  kind  of  apote,  imptiriti6e,  ronghnoas,  etc,  vaniah  from  the  aUn, 
leaving  it  aoft,  olear,  brilUant,  and  beantifnl.  It  la  barmleaa,  ooata  little,  and  aarea  ita  naer  money. 
It  pieventa  and  ramorea  wiinUea,  and  la  both  a  oomplexioQ  preaervei  and  beantifier.  Famona 
Bodety  Udiea,  actreaaee,  beUea,  etc.,  nae  it.  VALUABLE  ILLUSTRATED  PAHPHLBT,  with 
proofa  and  foil  partionlwa,  mailed  froe  by 

THE   TOILET   MASK    COMPANY. 

^  l»lT  new  ftor  FaMphlet,  naalag  '■  ScHbair'j  Vagadie,"  at  roa  ■*;  BOt  aee  thli  alTaitlaaaiaBt  again.  .A 


NEWSPAPERS  gg  PERIODICALS 


Guy  de  Maupassant 

one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
modern  school  of  French  writers, 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  sketch  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Book 
Buyer.  His  portrait,  engraved 
from  an  excellent  photograph,  is 
the  frontispiece  of  the  same  num- 
ber, and  will  interest  all  those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  his 
work  either  in  the  French  or  in 
the  translations  that  have  been  re- 
cently published.  The  other  feat- 
ures of  The  Book  Buyer,  Arlo 
Bates's  Boston  letter,  J.  Ashby- 
Sterry's  London  correspondence, 
the  Query  Department,  edited  by 
Rossiter  Johnson,  the  illustrations, 
readings,  descriptive  reviews,  etc., 
etc.,  make  the  number  unusually 
entertaining.  Send  lo  cents  for 
a  copy  ($i.oo  a  year)  to 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
743-745    Broadway,    N.    Y. 
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NEWSPAPERS  se  PERIODICALS 


"very  number  of  ART  IN  AD- 
ERTISING  contains  suggestions 
ir  people  who  are  pushing  their 
usiness.  Anything  that  serves 
)  attract  attention  to  one's  goods 
advertising.  A  subscriber  wrote 
recently:  '7Tb^L'w^,*'fiUT^LS™ii*1h'='dr/-  Another  reader,  sending  his 
renewal,  says :    '■^i^^^^^.^kp'ow^V^liEiT^IiiCwtd." 

The  summer  (June)  number  is  well  illustrated  and  printed  with 
colors  and  is  now  ready.     25  cents  will   bring  the  paper 
for  three  months.   $1.00  a  year.   Don't  send  for  free  sample. 
What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for.    Address  Art 
IN  Advertising  Co.,  37  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


d  with 

1 


THE  QUEEN  CITY  OF  THE  ROCKIES.    ■      ■ 

HELENA,  CAPITAL  OF  MONTANA. 

Fopnlation  in  i8So,  3,600  ;   in  1S90,  over  ao.ooo. 

Profitable  Inyestments  in  Real  Estate  and  Mines 

8  per  cent,  interest  to  investors  in  Real  Estate  guBranteed,  and  one-half  the  profit  on  same  vhen  sold. 
Honejr  Wanted  at  8  per  cent,  interest  on  Rrst  mor^ges. 

GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER  tf*  LEAD  MINES  FOR  SALE 

At  pricn  rangigg  from  (s,CDa  loti.ixii>,giii>  DT  moK.    Will  bear  claicitiiiveuiE'ticn.    Evarything  pHnnieH]  u  lepnuntn]. 

W.  F.  CUMMINS, 

Red  Estate  and  Mining  Headquarters, HELENA,  MONTANA. 

THE   MERCANTILE   SPELLER. 

CONTAINING  THE  CORRECT  WAYS  O? 

SPELLING  WORDS  USED  IN  CORRESPONDENCE, 

And  their  Preflxet  and  Suffixes,  for  Bankere,  Merchant!,  Lawyers,  Author*,  Type-Writert,  Elo. 

WtEFACE. 

uiprileil    and  to  uccrtim  it  in  ai  ihoK  a  lime  aipo»ible. 

Tbu  linlc  oork  aniKn  thii  purpDic  man  tborooghly  than  any  afthe  Diclionariei. 

AN  APPENDIX  H         W. 

BsiMid  in  Clalh  Hd  HinduMtly  IndtKid,    -  -    S2.S0    i    Bound  in  LMlli*r  ind  Individ,  U.M 

^r*  Delivered  aoywhera  in  the  United  SUtci  upon  receipt  or  price.  ^Q 

E.  BLUNT,  Publishar,  30  Park  Row,  MEW  YORK  CITY. 
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TIE  eiEX  SPHIHSS  SiHITARIIJl. 

Tbia  new  ItuatatlaD,  uoder  [be  medical  nuEi- 
Asanait  of  ■  oorpa  of  experlenoeil  fAraicluu, 
will  b«  open  I(H' tlM  raoBpUos  ol  gnen*,  Jon*  Isi, 
1SM>. 

II  li  kioUeil  on  a  Uulf,  owerlooklns  tUMr 


ttMroDXIilT  equipped  wll 
t  ■ppioTea  tberspenlla 
'urMM,  Annfon,  Aomofl 


•,  IroB  kBd  lodiB* 


WUlbt 
and  moat 
oiiuUiii7( 

Am 
andai 

AtmDdenoe  of  pore  water— eleo  Taliuble  n 

«nlBpTliin,lnalDdtaKr~"~~  ' ^.--. 

WMCT*.    ifoVnlarla. 

BeantUol    Tlewl.   eiMotlTe    walks,   < „ 

drlTM,  purs  maantaln  air,  boating,  dablzig,  bowl- 
IDA  and  lawn  Uanla. 

All  modflra  improvementa :  HrdranUa  SeTBtor, 
Eleetilo  B^ta,  elo.     Calalna  BBaarpaaaad. 

For  temu  and  othar  paitlonlan.  addnea 

WH.  B.  LBFFINaWBLL.  Kanaeei', 

Wattina,  N.  T. 


Coimu80iMrHinaaini((rrttaMt;):   "nutmedtdnelaDM 
lit  for  •  mule  to  dnnt." 
pAimir  Wtra :    "llien  joa  oeednltakaltmidear." 

PREAT  FILLS  S!SS'tJii>S''iS£ 

■allktl       I  HkkW,    nter    pawn.     KOld.   aUrar. 

U: ~ — ,  —   copper,    lend,    Inmber,  coaL 

^Inn,  oatlla,  htnwa,  wool,  and  iwriBDltnn.     nwiWBkaui 
growth.   For  rall_paitloalan,  addna* 

SBCBCTABr  MABD  OF  TKADB,  Great  Falla,  MaiUu. 


ENDORSED    BY   ANNIE   JENNESS-MILLER. 


ILLDBTEATED  OATALOOUB  HAILED  FBEB  TO   ANT  ASDBBSa. 

CEORCE   FROST  *  CO.,  25  Bedford  St.,  BOSTON. 

JOHl4fit6N'S  IMPROVED  INK  ERASER. 


E-tflS?- 


■  roll.  HBDdaaBe  tialda 
nbaiaedGeldaSSc  For 

mplM  mUi  bff^en  to  matcb. 


:i30e,  irldeaeenlKa 

-lirMndtoansBdSBaBsainpla- 

MINT  *  OO..  ISOa  Ufarkat  St.,  Pnila.,  Pa, 


STOUTS 


FOOD-PRODUCTS: 

'J^BIS  oiigmai  and  world  renowned  dietetio  preparatioB  is  &  aabetance  of  unrivalled  parity  and 
medicutal  worth,  potent  for  good  and  powerhea  to  barm.  A  eoSd  extract,  derived  by  a  new  proceaa 
from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat, — uotbing  more.  It  ie  presented  with  the  assurance  that  It  is 
nnqnestionably  the  saAet,  moat  nieely  piepaied,  and  reliable  medieiaal  dad  that  acientiSe  Msearcb 
eao  yield. 

THE   SAFEST   AND   MOST   RELIABLE 

l!^-  Ill  II  i!-E|l 

ll^lll  lip  I 

FOOD    FOR    INFANTS  AND    CHILDREN. 

JT  HAS  JttBtly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  tbe  stomach  aeldom.  If  ever,  rtjeeta, 
OOHDtTioH  NOT  BXCXFTCO  s  and,  while  it  Would  be  diScttlt  to  conceive  of  anything  in  food  more  delicious, 
or  more  aoothing  and  nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalida,  and  for  the  growth  and  protection  of 
ebUdren;  its  rare  medieiaal  excellence  in  inanition,  dae  to  mat-assimilation,  cbmnie,  gastric,  and  intestinal 
diaemee,  baa  been  incontestably  proven  ;  often  in  ioMtaneee  of  cansahation  over  patients  whose  digestive 
Cleans  were  reduced  to  such  alow  and  sensitive  condition  that  tbe  Oranum  was  tbe  only  thing  tbe 
stomacb  wooJd  tolerate,  when  Bfe  seemed  ditpeadiag  on  its  ntention. 

Sold  by  Druggists.    JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


i^-TOlLET- ARTICLES- M 

CKA^.AI>?LEBLPS50A\- 


THB   NEW  AND   LEADING   ENGLISH    PERFUME. 

Over  200,000  Bottles  Sold  in  England  the  past  year 

By  THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.  of  London. 

Chief  among  the  fashionable  scents  o£  the  season  is  Crab-Apple  BIOsaoiUB,  a  delieWe  perfiime  of  the 
highest  qiuditj  and  fragrance. — Cmri  Jnirnal  (London). 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  conceive  >  more  delightful  perfume  than  the  Crab-Apple  Blossoms,  whieli 
is  put  up  by  the  Crown  Perl^unerj'  Company  of  London.     It  has  the  aroma  of  Spring  in  it,  and  one 

could  use  it  for  a  lifetime  and  never  tire  of  iL — New  Yori  Obstrver. 

The  unusual  lasting  quality  of  this  delicious  scent  renders  it  more  economical  in  use  than  the  cheaper 
perfumes.     A  few  drops  sufRce. 

SM  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Perfumery. 

PRICES:  1  oz.,  75c.;  2  oz.,  $1.25;  3  oz.,  $1.75;  4  oz.,  $2.25. 

Send  stamps  or  post-ofRce  order,  with  full   address  plainly  mitten,  for  either  of  the  above  sizes, 
to  Caswell,  Massey  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  T,   Metcalf  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  the  perfume  ordered  will 
be  sent  to  any  address,  free  of  charge.     The  larger  sire)  are  the  most  advantageoot. 
Send  50  cents,  and  a  (ull-siie  tablet  of  the  delicious 

NEW  CBAB-APPLB  BLOSSOM  TOILET  SOAP 

will  be  tent  as  above.     At  wholesale  by  McKesson  &  Robbins,  N.  Y.,  and  all  lead- 
ing Wholesale  Druggists. 

THE  CROWN   PERFUMERY  CO.   London, 

Mailers  of  the  celebrated  CROWN  LAVENDER  SALTS. 
10* 


I^^PXQPRIETARY/ARTICLES^I 

BEST  QtJAL 

MANILLA 

FOR 

01  LET  USE 

FREE 

USSOLVES 

FROM 

IN 

CHEMICALS. 

(VATER. 

FREE  DRAINS. 

PURE  AIR. 

HEALTH. 

2000 

SHEET 

ROLL. 

Guaranteed  Full  Count, 


PRICE, 


25 


CENTS. 


The  BEST  for  Ibe  LEAST  mmey.  More  than  THREE  TIMES  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SHEETS  than  contaitud  in  the  (so-caited)  cheap  rolls  with  which  the  country  is  being 
flooded. 

MORAL : 


Don't 


pay  15  cents  for  an  inferior  roll  or  packagt  of  600  iheets 
coarse,  heavy  paper,  when  you  can  purchase  in  the  New 
Albany  Roll  the  same  number  tf  sheets,  No.  I  quality, 
Light  Manilla  Tissue,  for  7!  cents. 


A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE  AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ONE. 

Our  New  Lock  Fixture  is  novel  in  design,  and  effectually  prevents  waste  or  the  re^ 
moval  0/  the  roll  of  paper.    Price.  50  cents. 

To  introduce  these  goods,  we  will,  until  further  notice,  forward.  CHARGES  PAID, 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States : 


TWO  ROLLS  (4.000  SHEETS) 50o. 

ONE  (NEW  PATTERN)  NICKEL-PLATED  LOCK  FIXTURE,         SOc. 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR. 


A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co., 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


•TOILET-ARTICLES- 


